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The  "  Annua]  Cyclopfledia  ^'  for  1879  has  grown  into  a  larger  volume  than 
usual  from  the  multitudinous  events  of  a  year  unusually  prolific  in  legislative 
action  and  political  changes,  and  teeming  with  vitality  in  the  various  fields  of 
Bcientific  progress  and  mechanical  development,  religious  activity,  industrial 
advancement,  and  commercial  transition,  which  come  within  the  scope  of  a  work 
which  aims  to  be  a  complete  record  of  the  current  history  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  world,  and  a  register  of  every  fact  or  occurrence  which  forms  an 
iudnential  factor  in  modem  civilization. 

The  articles  on  the  States  are  lengthened  beyond  their  usual  compass  by 
exceptionally  important  legislation  transacted  and  pending  upon  the  regulation 
of  railroad,  insurance,  and  other  corporations ;  upon  temperance,  convict-labor, 
tramps,  Chinese  immigration,  and  the  different  elements  of  the  labor  question ; 
upon  the  regulation  of  the  ballot  and  the  question  of  the  Federal  control  of 
elections ;  upon  the  question  of  paying  or  not  paying  State  and  municipal  debts, 
and  other  subjects  of  moment.  The  Legislatures  of  the  individual  States  are 
the  arenas  in  which  most  of  the  socio-political  questions,  which  in  other  countries 
make  the  great  national  issues,  are  fought  out ;  and  as  the  ^'  Annual  Cyclopeedia '' 
is  the  only  full  and  comprehensive  chronicle  of  this  most  momentous  portion  of 
the  cotmtry's  history,  it  must  not  allow  any  important  acts  of  legislation,  nor  any 
decision  of  the  courts  concerning  them,  or  subjects  of  political  agitation,  to  pass 
unrecorded.  Full  and  interesting  data  are  given  this  year  upon  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  condition  of  many  of  the  States,  as  well  as  the  usual  reports  of 
public  affairs,  statistical  information,  and  record  of  party  action.  In  California 
a  synopsis  of  the  new  Constitution  is  found.  In  Mainb  and  in  Public  Dogu- 
ME>TS  the  documents  relating  to  the  election  difiiculty  are  given  at  length.  In 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Yirginia,  the  debt  questions  are  unfolded ;  in  Mix- 
XKSOTA  and  Flobida,  the  question  of  railroad  land-grants ;  and  in  other  States, 
whatever  subjects  are  uppermost  in  the  public  mind.  In  separate  articles  the 
Exodus  of  the  Colobed  People  and  the  Yellow  Feveb  are  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. In  CoNOBEss  the  debates  on  the  anti-Chinese  and  election  investigation 
bills,  and  the  conflicts  over  the  army  and  judicial  appropriation  bills  in  their  suc- 
cessive phases,  are  very  fully  reported,  with  the  entire  texts  of  the  President's 
vetoes.    The  National  Boabd  op  Health  is  explained  in  a  timely  article. 

The  high  value  and  authority  of  the  exhaustive  monographs  on  the  Mabine 
IL^sPTTAL  Sebvioe,  the  Signal  Sebvice,  the  Eesumption  op  SpEaE  Payments, 
and  Refundino  the  Pubuo  Debt  will  be  appreciated  by  every  reader.    Every 
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word  in  these  articles  carries  the  weight  of  the  authority  of  men  who  are  best 
qualified  and  best  entitled  to  speak  upon  these  important  institutions  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  national  Government — who  themselves  were  magna  para  in  their 
development.  The  historical  account  of  the  marine  hospitals  is  from  the  pen  of 
Surgeon-General  Dr.  John  B.  Hamilton,  the  head  of  the  service.  The  clear  and 
full  exposition  of  the  workings  of  the  Meteorological  Division  of  the  Signal 
Service  was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  General  Albert  J.  Myer,  Chief 
Signal  OflScer.  The  succinct  but  complete  expositions  of  the  great  fiscal  achieve- 
ments of  refunding  and  resumption  have  for  their  author  J.  K.  Upton,  the  pres- 
ent Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  "  Cyclopaedia  "  is  as  full  as  ever  of  religious  information.  In  Evangel- 
ical Alll^kce  the  acts  of  that  association  are  recounted ;  in  Bbahmo  Sohaj  the 
reform  movement  among  the  Brahmans  is  explained;  and  a  review  of  each 
Church  is  given  under  the  name  of  the  denomination. 

The  political  history  and  statistical  survey  of  the  different  nations  of  the 
earth  are  as  complete  as  in  former  years.  The  Ferry  laws  in  France,  the  tariff 
reform  in  Germany,  and  the  leading  questions  and  legislative  results  in  other 
countries  are  amply  discussed.  The  Nihilistic  troubles  are  recounted  and  ex- 
plained in  KussiA  and  Kihilism.  The  origin  and  events  of  the  war  in  Zooloo- 
land  are  described  in  Cape  Colony,  and  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Zooloo  nation 
in  ZooLoos  ;  the  history  of  the  South  American  war  is  narrated  in  Bolivia  and 
Peru  ;  of  the  Afghan  war,  in  Afghanistan  and  India  ;  of  the  Russian  expedi- 
tion into  Turkistan,  in  Eussia  ;  of  the  Burmese  horrors,  in  Bubmah.  In  Egypt 
the  developments  of  the  debt  question  and  the  deposition  of  the  Khedive  are 
related.  The  visitation  of  the  plague  in  Bussia  is  given  in  Plague,  and  a 
description  of  the  Isthmus  Canal  scheme  and  of  the  various  plans  and  routes  in 
Interoceanio  Canal.  The  newly  erected  autonomous  states  in  Turkey  are 
described  in  Bulgabia  and  Eastern  Eoumelia,  and  sketches  of  their  rulers 
under  their  names.  This  volume  is  behind  none  of  its  predecessors  in  the 
department  of  biography. 

The  articles  on  Commerce  and  the  commercial  statistics  presented  under  the 
several  countries  afford  a  survey  of  the  trade  of  all  nations,  and  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation upon  commerce  and  industry  which  can  hardly  be  found  elsewhere. 

Besides  the  customary  comprehensive  scientific  articles,  there  are  special  ones 
on  the  more  prominent  subjects  of  recent  research  and  discovery.  The  article 
on  Geographical  Exploration  is  more  detailed  than  usual ;  the  portion  relating 
to  Arctic  discovery  is  a  valuable  contribution  from  the  pen  of  Captain  Howgate. 

With  the  unusually  profuse  illustrations  of  this  volume  it  is  hoped  that  no- 
where will  be  felt  the  want  of  a  map,  a  diagram,  or  a  drawing  which  would  make 
the  text  clearer.  There  are  steel  portraits  of  President  Gr6vy  of  the  French 
Kepublic,  Speaker  Eandall,  and  Secretary  Sherman.  A  glance  through  the 
index  will  show  that  the  present  volume  is  not  merely  a  larger,  but  that  it  is  a 
fuller  book  than  usual.  As  indicated  above,  uncommon  pains  have  been  taken 
to  render  the  "  Annual  Cyclopsedia,"  as  far  as  possible,  rounder  and  more  cyclo- 
paedic in  character. 
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A 

ABD-EL-KADER  (properly  Sroi  el-Hadji  fore  the  Sultan  had  made  np  hia  mind  what  to 

Abd   sl-SLadkb   Ulkd   Mahiddin),  a  diatin-  do,  he  had  involved*  Morocco  in  a  war  with 

euished  Arab  chief,  and  one  of  the  most  promi-  France,  which  was  short  and  decisive.    In  the 

nent  representatives  of  Mohammedanism  in  the  battle  of  Isly,  August  14, 1844,  the  Moors  were 


he  made  together  with  his  father,  who  was  a  again  a  fugitive.  Stirring  up  revolt  in  Morocco 
marabout  (Arab  seer),  as  well  as  by  hia  studies  itself,  he  defeated  the  troops  of  the  Sultan  in 
at  the  University  of  Fez,  he  gained  a  reputa-  several  battles.  The  power  against  him  was 
tion  for  piety  and  the  title  el-Hadji,  the  pil-  too  strong,  however,  and  on  December -21, 
prim.  The  conquest  of  Algeria  by  the  French,  1847,  he  was  forced  to  enter  French  territory, 
however,  made  of  the  future  priest  a  warrior,  and  on  the  following  day  surrendered  to  Gen- 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  his  father  the  eral  Lamoricidre.  The  General  promised  to 
people  elected  him  Ameer  of  Mascara,  and  he  send  him  to  Egypt  or  to  Syria,  and  the  Duke 
iiyoji,  by  his  perseverance,  indomitable  courage,  dAumale  confirmed  this  promise.  This  pledge 
and  patriotism,  gained  the  love  and  confidence  was  broken  by  the  GK>vemment  of  Louis  Phi- 
of  the  E[abyles  to  a  high  degree.  In  1832  and  lippe,  and  he  was  retained  in  captivity  for 
1]^53  he  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  many  years.  President  Louis  Napoleon,  how- 
and,  although  repeatedly  defeated,  finally  com-  ever,  released  him  in  1852,  after  he  had  sworn 
y^Wed  the  French  to  conclnde  the  treaty  of  on  the  Koran  not  to  oppose  the  French  rule  in 
February  26,  1834,  by  which  bis  sovereignty  Africa.  He  then  took  up  his  abode  in  Brussa, 
was  acknowledged,  and  he  was  permitted  to  buy  and  afterward  in  Damascus,  where  he  exerted 
arms  in  France.  He  next  subiugated  the  na-  himself  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Ohristians  at 
rive  tribes,  extending  his  authority  over  the  the  time  of  the  Syrian  massacres  of  1860,  for 
entire  provinces  of  Titer!  and  Oran.  In  the  which  he  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  Le- 
following  year  he  again  waged  war  against  the  gion  of  Honor.  Louis  Napoleon  allowed  him 
French,  defeating  Gheneral  Tr6zel  on  the  Mak-  a  pension  of  100,000  francs,  which  was  reduced 
ta,  June  28, 1835,  and  General  d^Arlanges  on  in  1879.  He  visited  the  Paris  Exposition  and 
the  Tafna,  April  25, 1886;  and  he  continued  England  in  1867,  and  in  1870  offered  his  ser- 
hU  guerriJla  struggle  with  such  success  that  vices  to  France  against  Germany.  In  1871 
the  French,  who  were  then  contemplating  Abd-el-Kader  submitted  to  the  Government 
the  capture  of  Oonstantine,  in  order  to  gain  of  Thiers  some  suggestions  relative  to  re- 
time for  this  undertaking,  made  another  treaty  forms  in  the  administration  of  Algeria.  Since 
with  him  on  May  80,  1837,  in  which  tJiey  that  time  but  little  has  been  heard  of  him.  He 
recognized  bis  authority  under  the  nominal  was  known  to  live  a  retired  life  in  Damascus, 
»<»vereignty  of  France,  and  by  which  he  was  devoting  his  time  to  religious  duties,  the  edu- 
intmsted  with  the  administration  of  the  prov-  cation  of  his  children,  and  literary  pursuits, 
in^es  of  Oran,  Uteri,  and  Algeria,  with  the  Though  one  of  the  boldest,  bravest,  and  most 
«rxception  of  the  capitals  and  the  Metidja  of  intrepid  defenders  of  decaying  Mohammedan- 
Algiers.  In  1839  he  renewed  the  war  against  ism  against  the  victorious  advance  of  Christian 
Fr&nce ;  but  this  time  the  French  were  more  nations,  Abd-el-Kader  was  by  no  means  an 
«Ticce«ofnl,  so  that  in  1842  he  was  compelled  obstinate  opponent  of  modem  civilization,  but 
to  seek  refuge  in  Morocco.  Abd-er-Raham,  showed  an  eagerness  to  learn  from  his  victors. 
th<2  Saltan  of  Morocco,  received  him ;  but,  be-  Ever  since  1852  he  was  on  the  best  terms  with 
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Eolygamj,  but  in  his  retirement  at  Damascus  £ird£^'ptifmanny,MeneleL 

ad  three  wives.     Most  of  his  namerons  ohil-  try,  broke  out  into  revolt  in  too  soath,  and  was  aidc*l 

drendied  before  their  father,  and  one  of  his  by  King  Wold-Mikail  in  the  north.    King  John  Lm- 

^«n»i.f»«<,  K^^<».«A  «  r«ki.;a«>:a*«     A  -Ait/*:/v-Txii;i/x  oned  to  put  down  these  formidaDle  revolts,  and  in  tie 

daughters  became  a  Christian.   A  religio-philo-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Egyptians  stole  back  again  the  Brvrc^ 

sophical  work,  which  he  wrote  m  Arabic  m  country.    But  now  Menelek  and  Wold-Mikail  lr« 

his  retirement,  was  well  received,  and  trans-  friends  with  King  John,  and  have  taken  wives  iram 

lated  by  Dugat  into   French  under  the  title  his  family;  and,  mark  well  my  words,  King  Johmriil 

« Rappel  4  I'lntdligent,  Am  4  I'lndifiSrent"  ^^^l^^^^^S' ^X^T ^y  ^ 

^rans,  looo;.  ..,,-rr-i       «.  <i  means  or  by  foul,  or  he  will  perish  in  the  attempt 

Special  works  on  Abd-el-Kader  have  been  who  will  prevent  him  I    Egypt  can  not,  and  Kmi 

published    by    Lam^naire,    **  Vie,  Aventures,  John  does  not  bcUeve  that  England  and  rrance  «iil 

Combats  et    Prise    d'Abd-el-Kader  "    (Paris,  go  to  wm  with  him  to  preventjis  taking  back  from 

1848),  and  Bellemare,  "  Abd^l-Kader  8a  Vie  ^^^P*  ^^  "«^^y  ^^°««  ^  ^"^ 
Politique  et  Militaire  "  (Paris,  1868).  King  Menelek  of  Shoa,  the  southern  part  of 

ABYSSINIA,*  a  country  of  Eastern  Africa,  Abyssinia,  in  August  informed  the  British  An- 
the  boundaries  of  which  continue  to  be  unset-  ti-Slavery  Society  that  he  had  abolished  the 
tied.  The  area  of  Abyssinia  proper,  which  slave-trade  throughout  his  dominions.  In  De- 
was  formerly  said  to  comprise  the  three  im-  cember  the  relations  between  Menelek  and  the 
portant  states  of  Tigr6,  Anihara,  and  Shoa,  is  King  of  Abyssinia  were  reported  to  be  cnticjil, 
estimated  by  Behm  and  Wagner  (^*  BevOlke-  because  Menelek  has  failed  to  pay  his  annual 
rung  der  Erde,"  vol.  v.)  at  about  168,000  square  tribute. 

miles;  the  population  is  believed  to  be  from  ADULTERATION.  The  Governments  of 
8,000,000  to  5,000,000.  The  larger  portion  Germany,  Belgium,  and  other  European  conn- 
of  this  country  is  governed  by  King  John  (for-  tries  have  in  recent  years  taken  active  Bt€]>s 
merly  known  as  Prince  Kassai),  while  Shoa  is  to  suppress  adulteration  and  the  use  of  dele- 
under  the  government  of  King  Menelek.  The  terious  substances,  more  particularly  in  iood^ 
son  of  the  late  King  Theodore,  Prince  Alma-  or  in  articles  where  a  direct  noxious  effect 
yoo.  who  after  the  death  of  his  father  was  sent  upon  the  public  health  results.  In  Great  Hrit- 
to  England  to  receive  there  a  careful  education,  am  the  health  authorities  are  empowered  to 
died  at  Leeds  on  November  24,  1879.  suppress  the  sale  of  articles  of  food  containing 

As  the  King  of  Abyssinia  lays  claim  to  large  injurious  ingredients.    In  the  different  Aiueh- 

territories  which  have  of  late  been  annexed  to  can  States  special  acts  have  been  passed  reld- 

^SJV^^  especially  the  port  of  Massowa,  the  two  tive  to  debased  or  adulterated  food  articles, 

countries  have  been  for  years  on  unfriendly  In  the  State  of  New  York  dealers  in  artificial 

terms.    In  1879  the  Gh)vernment  of  Egypt  sent  butter  are  compelled  to  label  it  as  such,  and 

Gordon  Pasha  on  a  special  mission  to  King  strict  measures  nave  been  taken  to  pnt  a  stop 

John  to  settle  the  pending  difficulties  peace-  to  the  adulteration  or  reduction  of  milk.    2s  «> 

ably.    The  King  refused  to  accept  the  proposi-  general  laws  have  been  enacted*  however,  to 

tioDs  made  by  Gordon  Pasha,  and  threatened  suppress  the  debasement  or  falsification  of 

to  invade  Egypt    (See  Egypt.)  commercial  commodities,  or  even  of  food  prod- 

An  Egyptian  functionary,  Zobir  Pasha,  who  nets,  a  kind  of  fraud  to  which  the  larger  por- 

was  ruler  of  Dufoor  before  the  annexation  of  tion  of  the  mercantile  community  are  them- 

this  country  to  Egypt,  gave  in  September  to  an  selves  unwilling  parties.    This  subject  has  been 

American  writer  the  following  account  of  the  cdled  to  the  attention  of  the  public  freqaently 

situation  of  affairs  in  Abyssinia :  of  late  by  chemists,  microscopists,  and  phy^i- 

King  John  haa  now  reduced  to  obedience  his  two  <5'ans;  but  the  deadly  effects  of  some  of  the 

vassal  kinjjs,  Menelek  and  Wold-MikaiL    The  King  materials  from  which  articles  of  daily  use  are 

knows  weU  that  by  order  of  the  Sultan  at  Conatanti-  manufactured,  and   the  extent  to  which  the 

nople  the  Egyptian  army  is  reduced  to  18,000  men.  adulteration  of  foods,  beverages,  and  medicine? 

The  langknowfl^ that  Gordon  Paahahasl^^^^^  ^      ^^^  according  to  the  testimonv  of 

with  papers  ftxmi  Engknd  and  France  forbidding         ^»***v     J^  >     .  ,o  ^^^^  .^^^  .^  uJ'*^ 

Abysslnm  to  make  w  with  Egypt    But  wiU^  expert  analysts,  w  tiardly  conceived  of  by  the 

England  and  France  also  prevent  Egypt  from  going  general  public.    Dr.  Kedzie,  President  of  tiie 

to  war  with  Abyssinia?    Mumdngeri^ha  stole  for  State  Board  of  Health  of  Michigan,  Las  ofii- 

Egvpt  the  country  of  the  Bog«M.    King  John  then  ^ji^lly  warned  the  people  of  that  State  of  two 

P^tiJ'n'^nfS?^  C-Stiotr^^ribySSS!  yeryWous  BOuU  of  dise.se  and  death  in 

The  first,  commanded  by  Mumrinfler  Pasha  and  con-  the  reckless  employment  of  poisonous  mato- 

Bistinj?  of  2,000  men,  was  annihilated  by  King  John,  rials  in  manufactures — arsenio  to  color  wall- 

and  Munzingcr  himself  killed.    The  second,  consist-  papers  and  to  dye  clothing  materials,  and  leii<i 

hig  of  l,8(^  men,  shared  a  hke  fate,  and  ite  command-  r,  ^.j^    sheet-tin  of  which  cheap  cooking  vessels 

er,  Colonel  Arendmp,  was  killed,  together  with  Count  "  «  «  ^  «  r  p,       ,.«     .^ 

Zichy  and  Arakel  Bey,  the  son-in-kw  of  Nubar  Pasha,  are  made.   In  the  report  of  the  Canadian  Coin - 

missioners  of  Inland  Revenue  for  1877  it  is 

#^JAl^S?te^^KJ*'.3A«;«J!^  stated  that  out  of  180  specimens  of  groceries 

^«d  18T?  "^  ^*  ^""^  "•   ^"^  Cydop«iu    or  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^y  ^^^K^  ^  ^  adiSterated. 
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In  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  tained  72  grains  of  vitriol,  28  of  sulphate  of 

Health  for  1874  the  most  common  adultera-  iron  (copperas),  and  863  of  lime  to  the  gallon. 

tions  were  enumerated.      C^rge  T.  Angell,  The  cheap  sugars  sold  in  Michigan  are  stated 

wlio  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  adultera-  on  the  same  authority  to  be  adulterated  and 

tionsand  poisonous  materials  before  the  Social  colored  with  poisonous  substances.    Analyses 

Science  A^ssociation  at  Saratoga,  was  informed  of  the  sugar  sold  in  New  York  reveal  the  pres- 

hj  an  eminent  physician  of  Boston  that  pa-  ence  not  only  of  glucose  with  its  inherent  poi- 

ti^nts  frequently  die  because  the  prescriptions  sons,  but  of  muriate  of  tin,  a  formidable  poison 

&re  made  up  of  adulterated  drugs  and  fail  of  which  is  employed  in  the  bleaching  process. 

rhcir  effect ;  and  a  large  wholesale  dealer  and  Mr.  Fuller,  a  retired  importer  of  sugar,  called 

a  retail  druggist  of  the  same  city  stated  to  him  the  attention  of  the  United  States  Board  of 

that  the  adulteration^ of  medicines  is  so  uni-  Trade,  in  their  meeting  held  at  Kew  York  in 

verbal  that  no  profits  could  be  made  on  the  November,  1878,  to  the  dangerous  adultera- 

Bale  of  pure  articles.  tions  practiced  with  sugar,  honey,  and  molas- 

Xearfy  all  sroceries  are  adulterated  very  ses.    Glucose  is  largely  used  also  to  adulterate 

cnmmonly  in  the  United  States.    Teas  are  not  maple-sugar,  candies,  jellies,  honey,  and  other 

i'nij  frequently  adulterated  before  they  arrive  sweet  foods.     Ground  stone  is  undoubtedly 

in  America,  but  are  colored  and  faced  by  the  used  to  adulterate  sugar  and  other  groceries. 

:i<imixtureofpoisonou8  substances  in  the  United  It  is  said  that  mills  are  in  operation  in  various 

>tites,  ^sorge  &ctories  existing  for  this  purpose  parts  of  the  United  States  in  which  white  stone 

in  New  York  and  Philadelphia:  one  of  the  is  ground  into  dust  of  varying  fineness,  which 

processes  involves  the  use  of  prussic  acid ;  the  is  classified  into  the  soda  grade,  the  sugar 

cijmmonest  coloring  materials  and  adulterants  grade,  and  the  flour  grade.    A  practice  which 

e^n  ployed  are  arseniate  of  copper,  verdigris,  is  now  exceedingly  common,  and  is  being  rig- 

niiaoral-green,  Prussian  blue,  talc,  clay,  and  orously  suppressed  in  Great  Britain,  is  the  use 

s  rnpstone.     In  England  the  sale  and  even  the  of  alum  in  bread.    The  various  baking-powders 

11  idiag  of  adulterflSted  teas  are  now  stringently  sold  now  are  said  to  be  largely  composed  of 

ircvented.    The  exclusion  of  adulterated  China  alum,  the  price  of  which  is  less  than  8  cents 

t  as  from  the  English  market  naturally  causes  per  pound,  while  cream  of  tartar  costs  80 

th 'ir  importation  into  the  United  States  to  in-  cents  or  more.    The  effects  of  alum  used  in 

<  'e:u^.    The  Japan  teas  as  they  are  prepared  this  way  are  colic,  constipation,  heart-bum, 

f  r  the  retail  trade  are  said  to  be  quite  as  fre-  and  dyspepsia.    The  New  York  chemist.  Dr. 

{ir-ntly  adulterated  and  artificially  colored  as  Henry  Mott,  Jr.,  on  analyzing  sixteen  different 

:  le  others.    A  great  number  of  substances  are  powders,  found  alum  a  very  considerable  ingre- 

:^fi  to  adulterate  the  coffee  which  is  purchased  dientin  everyone;  some  of  them  contained 

1  a  ground  state:  pea-flour  colored  with  Ye-  also  terra  alba,  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime,  and 

:icU.m  red  is  often  used ;  but  the  commonest  other  foreign  substances.    The  cream  of  tartar 

li:: Iterant  is  ohicoory,  which  is  itself  almost  sold  in  the  shops  is  seldom  found  to  contain 

iri  variably  debased  by  the  admixture  of  vari-  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  genuine  cream  of 

>'  ;^  articles,  some  of  them  of  a  highly  injurious  tartar.    It  is  principally  adulterated  with  terra 

^:iLiracter.    A  machine  has  been  invented  and  alba,  which  produces  destructive  effects  on  the 

'>  n>ed  for  molding  spurious  coffee-berries  out  stomach  and  kidneys.    Of  the  mUk  sold  in  the 

f  an  artificial  paste.  The  article  called  essence  larger  American  cities,  90  to  95  per  cent  is 

'ft  coffee  18  composed  of  various  coloring  mate-  said  to  be  reduced  with  water.    This  water  is 

rills.    The  adulteration  of  sirups  and  sugars  supposed  to  frequently  contain  the  germs  of 

'.i\:h  gluooae  is  a  practice  which  has  recently  malarial  infection,  or  to  be  frequently  impreg- 

^'jr^^vi  alarmingly.    The  extensive  use  of  glu-  nated  with  lead-poison,  and  therefore  to  be  a 

'-'  v>,  or  the  grape-sugar  of  commerce,  is  held  very  common  cause  of  infant  mortality.    The 

*'*\*e  the  main  origin  of  Brlght's  disease  of  tiie  lactometer  and  creamometer  are  said  to  be  en- 

\i  Ineys,  and  the  cause  of  the  present  preva-  tirely  inefficient  to  detect  adulteration.  Oream 

>  nee  of  tliat  fatal  malady.    The  importations  is  made  with  gums  and  white  glue;  and  the 

uf  .rlacose  increased  tenfold  between  1875  and  consistency,  taste,  and  color  of  watered  milk 

1^77,  and  at  the  same  time  extensive  factories  are  restored  with  flour,  starch,  gum,  sugar, 

x^re  established  for  its  manufacture  in  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  brains  of  animals. 

^^Vstem  States.     The  article  sold  as  grape-  Oleomargarine,  which  is  now  extensively  man- 

-<  ii-\r  iA  manufactured  by  boiling  corn-starch  ufactured  from  animal  fats  as  a  substitute  for 

VI *u  snlnhuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  and  mixing  butter,  is  dreaded  as  a  vehicle  for  infecting  the 

'  e  prodoet  with  lime.    A  portion  of  the  sul-  human  system  with  trichinas  and  other  inter- 

:  -  "trie  acid,  and  sometimes  copperas,  sulphate  nal  parasites.    The  fat  is  not  subjected  to  a 

t  lime,  and  other  noxious  pnnciples,  remain  higher  temperature  than  120^  F.    John  Mi- 

'-  the  glnoose.    In  the  analysis  of  seventeen  chels,  a  New  York  chemist,  states  that  the  re- 

•jriples  of  table  simp  by  Dr.  Eedzie,  fifteen  fuse  fat  of  one  pork-packing  establishment  is 

T-Tx:  found  to  be  made  of  glucose,  one  of  them  to  his  knowledge  sent  to  the  artificial  butter 

'  '^.t lining  141  grains  of  oU  of  vitriol  and  724  factories ;  and  Professor  Church  found  in  oleo- 

^r.^n^  of  iime  to  the  gallon,  and  one  from  a  margarine  horse-fat,  fat  from  bones,  and  waste 

^:  which  had  sickened  a  whole  family  con-  fat,  such  as  is  ordinarily  used  in  miaking  can- 
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dies.    The  precaations  against  the  sale  of  the  cial  flower.    A  veil  thrown  over  the  crib  of  sn 
meat  of  diseased  animals  are  declared  to  be  infant  recently  caosed  its  death;    gentle mtu 
anything  bat  sufficient.    The  adulterations  of    have  been  severely  poisoned  by  the  arseDic 
wines  and  liquors  have  often  been  exposed  to  contained  in  their  underclothing.    Arsenic  L^ 
the  public :    coarse  rums,  potato  spirits,  and  been  found  in  toilet  powders  and  in  oaIl<ile^ 
not  infrequently  wood  alcohol,  are  used  as  the  and  is  need  to  color  all  sOi^ts  of  fabrics.     But 
foundation  of  liqaors  and  wines  ;    salphurio  the  most  extensive  and  mosi;  injurious  applica- 
acid  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  port,  tion  of  the  destructive  agent  is  to  color  waU- 
flherry,  and  madeira  wines,  and  of  pale  malt  papera    A  great  variety  of  colors — ^green,  blue, 
At  least  half  of  the  vinegar  sold  in  the  cities  recL  yellow,  and  all  their  shades — are  producui 
is  said  to  contain  active  poisons :  preparations  and  ^nployed  on  all  grades  and  styles  of  papK^r- 
of  lead,  copper,  and  sulphuric  acid  are  used  hangings.    A  book  exhi^ting  75  specimens  of 
in  its  manufacture.    Confectionery  is  colored  arsenic-containing  wall-papers,  to  which  the 
with  poisonous  materials,  to  which  more  than  impressive  title  of  "  Shadows  from  the  Trails 
once  the  attention  of  the  public  has  been  di-  of  Death  "  was  given,  was  published  and  dis- 
rected :   cochineal,  red  lead,  and  bichromate  tributed  by  the  Boara  of  Health  of  MieLigau 
of  lead  are  used  to  produce  the  red  and  pink  to  warn  the  people  against  the  use  of  such 
colors ;  chromate  of  lead,  gamboge,  turmeric,  papers.    A  great  number  of  deaths  and  iniiQ- 
and  Naples  yellow  to  color  yellow ;  litmus,  in-  merable  cases  of  poisoning  are  supposed  w 
digo,  Prussian  blue,  carbonate  of  copper,  and  have  resulted  from  such  poisonous  wall-hang- 
other  colors  for  the  blues ;  acetate  of  copper,  ings.    The  arsenical  papers,  it  is  stated,  are 
arseniate  of  copper,  emerald-green,  Bcheele's  for  sale  in  every  town  and  village  in  the  Bute, 
green,  and  Brunswick  green  for  the  green  The  citizens  are  advised  to  buy  no  paper  witl- 
shades;    while  weight  is  imparted  by  terra  out  having  it  first  tested  for  arsenic,  and,  in 
alba,  chalk,  and  such  substances.    Soap  is  often  case  their  walls  are  already  covered  with  poi- 
colored  with  irritating  skin-poi»ons.    Olive  oil  sonous  hangings  which  can  not  easily  be  re- 
is  one  of  the  most  universally  adulterated  arti-  moved,  to  coat  them  with  vomish  as  affordiii^ 
cles,  and  is  most  frequently  made  of  oil  extract-  a  certain  measure  of  protection, 
ed  from  hemp,  rape,  cotton,  or  mustard  seed.  Lead-poisoning  is  supposed  to  have  beccimo 
or  from  the  peanut*     Bright  green  pickles,  col-  in  the  most  recent  period  a  still  more  jirt^v  j- 
ored  as  they  are  with  acetate  of  copper,  have  lent,  though  subtiler  and  more  insidious,  cause 
been  the  cause  of  frequent  cases  of  poisoning,  of  suffering  and  death  than  arsenical  poison in^\ 
Mustard  is  almost  never  pure.    The  different  Lead  is  a  cumulative  poison,  and  the   lea^t 
pungent  table  sauces  are  often  flavored  with  particles  gathering  consecutively  in  the  systeni 
noxious  chemicals,    Cayenne  pepper  is  adul-  retain  their  baneful  powers  untU  qnajotitie? 
terated  with  cinnabar,  vermilion,  and  sulphuret  have  been  taken  sufficient  to  produce  disea>i% 
of  copper,  and  colored  with  red  lead  and  Vene-  paralysis,  and  death.    The  dangers  from  drink, 
tion  red.    Oocoa  is  weighted  with  sulphate  or  mg  water  which  has  been  conducted  throngii 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  colored  with  red  lead,  lead  pipes  has  been  often  impressed  upon  tlie 
vermilion,  and  ocher.  people  by  medical  authors.    Pipes  of  galvi^n- 
The  most  insidious  and  deadly  results  of  the  izeu  iron  are  said  to  be  quite  as  bad  as  Icud 
reckless  use  of  poisons  in  manufactures  proba-  pipes.    A  still  more  dangerous  source  of  lead- 
bly  arise  from  the  extensive  use  of  arsenic  for  poisoning  has  lately  been  introduced  to   the 
colors  and  dyes,  and  the  use  of  lead  in  food-  attention  of  the  public    The  tin  vessels  which 
vessels.    The  amount  of  arsenic  imported  into  are  used  in  every  household  to  hold  milk  and 
the  United  States  every  year  would  furnish  other  fluids,  and  often  for  cooking  purpose^, 
deadly  doses  enough  to  kill  six  times  as  many  are  said  to  be  made,  not  of  pure  tin,  but  nioro 
human  beings  as  make  up  the  present  popula-  frequently  of  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead.      The 
tion  of  the  earth.    It  is  sold  in  the  market  at  lead  is  easily  decomposed  by  acids,  and  salts  of 
li  to  2  cents  a  pound,  and  is  handled  like  coal  lead  become  mixed  with  the  food  or  drink.    A 
or  stone.    This  terrible  mineral  furnishes  the  Michigan  physician  found  that  a  nnmber    of 
color  for  innumerable  articles  of  every-day  use  oases  which  had  been  taken  for  chorea  were  in 
— lamp-shades,  fancy  wrapping  papers,  tickets,  reslitj  farafysis  agitans  caused  by  this  kind  of 
artificial  flowers,  dried  grasses,  eye-shades — so  lead-poisoning.     Many  cases  of  the  death  of 
that  injiearly  every  house  and  every  room  the  children  from  meningitis,  fits,  and  paralytic 
fine  particles  of  this  poison  are  floating  in  the  affections  were  traced  to  the  same  cause,  the 
air,  finding  their  way  into  the  human  system,  children  having  imbibed  the  poison  in   milk 
and  produoin^^  their  sickening  and  debilitating  which  had  been  kept  in  cans  of  this  alloy,  the 
effects.    Various  materials  of  clothing— dress-  acid  of  the  milk  having  dissolved  the   le^itl. 
goods,  veils,  sewing-silks,  stockings,  gentle-  Fruit  acids  will  act  much  quicker  upon    tiiv 
men^s  underwear,  gloves,  linings  of  hats  and  alloy.    An  examination  of  a  large  nnmber  of 
of  boots  and  shoes — are  colored  with  arsenic,  tin  vessels  by  the  Michigan  Board  of  Heal  it  i 
Professor  Nichols  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti-  showed  that  nearly  every  sample  con  tain  oil 
tute  of  Technology  found  8  grains  of  arsenic  lead  alloy,  and  many  of  them  a  large  propor- 
in  every  square  foot  of  a  ladies'  dress  pattern;  tion  of  lead.    Dr.  Emil  Quemer  of  Phila<iel- 
10  grains  have  been  detected  in  a  single  artifi-  phia,  in  testing  a  large  number  of  tin  ressoU, 
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fbond  lead  in  every  specimen.  The  nse  of 
sheet-iron  vessels  instead  of  tin  plate  is  on  this 
accoimt  advised.  The  marbleized  iron-ware, 
which  was  popolar  a  few  years  ago,  is  not  so 
mach  Qsed  since  a  professor  of  Harvard  TJni- 
Tersitj  pronoanoed  it  to  be  alive  with  poison. 
ADVENTISTS.  Sevbnth-Dat  Advkntists. 
—The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists  for  the  year 
ending  November  7, 1879 : 


CONVISKEfCB. 


MdD^ 

TttUWBt. ..... 

New  Bnghnd.. 

KawTork. 

Peoosjtf  lolft. . 

Ohio 

HiefajgaB 

iBdteM 

WtBCOBStB 

BlDoto 

MbiDMoCa..... 
lowiw 

Kebnaka. 

Dakota. 

Mkioari 


CaHJbrala.. 
Keatockj. 


Or^pon. 

Texaa 

Gaanl  Soiitb«r&  HlMioii. . . 

Kfrada  Mlaatoo 

Eirepeao  IfiMion 

Bulab  Mlasloin  In  Europe. .. 

Oatario  Mlaakm. 

Prorioee of  Quebec  MiaaloD. 

GobradoMiatlon 

TiiKfalaMteloD 

WTomiBf 


Total. 


MlnMm. 

ObaraMS. 

8 

18 

8 

18 

8 

24 

11 

88 

8 

19 

8 

83 

n 

94 

4 

81 

13 

08 

9 

84 

n 

68 

18 

W 
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88 

1 

10 

% 

14 

6 

84 

T 

81 

1 
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1 

6 

8 

9 

1 

4 

•  • 

8 

•     •  ■ 

8 

8 

16 

S 

6 

1 

8 

1 

8 

•  • 

8 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

144 

689 

886 

898 

5U8 

6fi5 

800 

674 

8,175 

428 

1,10T 

676 

963 

1,208 

898 

800 

893 

700 

740 

76 

64 

825 

860 

68 

46 

828 

141 

70 

78 

65 

66 

70 


The  nmnber  of  ministers  was  27 ;  of  cbnrcli- 
ea,  50 ;  of  members,  1,064,  greater  tiian  in  1878. 
The  nomber  of  licentiates  was  151,  or  8  less 
than  in  1878.  The  amoont  of  moneys  pledged 
to  the  Systematic  Benevolence  Fond  was  $51,- 
714,  or  |4,076  more  than  in  1878. 

The  OmnxU  Cof\fermies  of  the  Seventh-Day 
AdFoitists  met  in  its  eighteenth  annnal  ses- 
MoD  at  Battle  Greek,  Michigan,  November  7th. 
Twenty  conferences  and  two  missions  were 
represented  by  thirty-nine  delegates.  The  Con- 
ference Treasorer  reported  that  his  receipts  and 
expenditores  for  the  year  had  been  respectively 
$^848.  A  committee,  who  had  been  appointed 
bj  the  previoos  General  Conference  to  look  af- 
ter a  nnmber  of  Rnssian  **  Sabbath-keepers " 
who  had  seUled  in  Dakota,  reported  that  they 
hid  been  fonnd  to  be  holding  fast  to  their 
principles,  and  were  anxions  tobeoome  identi- 
ned  with  the  denomination.  The  denomina- 
tion attaches  importance  to  a  gift  of  prophecy 
vbich  it  believes  to  be  possessed  by  Mrs.  E. 
G.  White,  and  several  sessions  of  the  Oonfer- 
^ce  were  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
tubjeci.  The  report  which  was  adopted  npon 
it  declared  that  the  past  experience  of  the  de- 
Dommation  bad  folly  proved  "  that  oor  pros- 
P^ntj  as  a  people  is  always  in  proportion  to 
th«  degree  of  confidence  we  cherish  in  the 


work  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  onr  midst; 
that  the  most  bitter  opposition  it  had  to  meet 
was  aimed  against  this  work,  showing  that  its 
enemies  realized  the  importance  of  the  same ; 
and  that  great  light  had  shone  npon  it  throogh 
this  channel.  It  also  recommended  several  mea- 
sores  for  the  poblication  and  more  extensive 
circulation  of  the  writings  of  Mrs.  White,  par- 
ticularly the  volumes  of  the  **  Spirit  of  Proph- 
ecy" and  the  "Testimonies  of  the  Church," 
and  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  ministers 
to  teach  the  "  Scriptural  view  of  the  gift  of 
prophecy  "  and  of  tlie  relation  it  sustains  to  the 
work  of  God.  Resolutions  were  adopted  ex- 
pressing the  opinion,  as  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
ference,  "  that  none  but  those  who  are  Scrip- 
turally  ordained  are  properly  qualified  to  ad- 
minister baptism  and  other  ordinances,"  and 
that  it  is  "  inconsistent  for  our  Conferences  to 
grant  credentials  to  individuals  to  occupy  offi- 
cial positions  among  our  people  who  have  never 
been  ordained  or  set  apart  by  onr  people."  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proper  qualification  of  ministers,  and 
report  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Conference. 
A  Mission  Board  of  nine  members  was  consti- 
tuted, and  charged  with  the  special  oversight 
of  fdl  the  foreign  missions  of  the  denomination, 
which  is  to  report  annually  to  the  General  Con- 
ference. The  Conference  resolved  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  all  members  of  the  denomination 
to  become  members  of  the  American  Health 
and  Temperance  Association,  and  to  induce 
others  to  do  the  same ;  that  health  and  tem- 
perance clubs  ought  to  be  formed  in  every 
church ;  that  persons  should  be  encouraged  to 
fit  themselves  to  engage  in  health  and  temper- 
ance work;  that  ministers  especially  should 
prepare  themselves  to  present  these  subjects 
and  make  it  a  part  of  tneir  work ;  and  "  that 
it  should  not  be  considered  that  any  minister 
has  fully  discharged  his  duty  in  any  new  field 
where  a  company  of  Sabbath-keepers  has  been 
raised  up,  nntU  he  has  fully  advocated,  in  pub- 
lic and  in  private,  the  subjects  of  health  and 
temperance  and  spiritual  gifts,  and  organized 
systematic  benevolence ;  and  a  failure  in  this 
i^all  be  considered  worthy  of  censnre." 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Sev- 
enth Day  AdtentUt  Publieking  Auoeiatian  was 
held  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  November  11th. 
The  Treasorer  reported  that  the  Association 
possessed  property  to  the  value  of  $215,287, 
and  that  its  assets  over  the  amount  of  indebt- 
edness were  $103,712,  showing  an  increase  of 
net  assets  during  the  year  of  |4,599.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  had  been  $284,799.  The 
Association  published  a  general  religions  news- 
paper, the  "  Advent  Review  and  Sabbath  Her- 
ala,"  papers  in  the  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Ger- 
man languages,  a  health  journal,  a  monthly  and 
a  weekly  paper  for  youth,  lesson  -  sheets  for 
Sabbath-schools,  and  books  and  tracts.  The 
periodicals  had  in  all  28,188  subscribers;  the 
total  amount  of  issues  of  books  and  tracts  dur- 
ing the  year  had  been  14,274,560  pages. 
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The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Seventh-Bay  Afghan  territory  of  Herat  from  the  Persian 

Advent  Edueational  Society  was  held  at  Battle  province  of  Seistan  in  the  soothwest,  and  frun] 

Creek,  Michigan,  November  9th.    The  Trea-  ^eloocfaiatan  in  the  south,  was  regulated  Id 

surer  reported  that  the  property  of  the  Society  1872  by  an  English  commission  of  arbitratic^n. 

amounted  to  $62,758  in  value,  and  that  its  net  In  1878  Russia  and  England  agreed  upon  th« 

assets  after  all  indebtedness  was  paid  would  northern  frontier  of  AfghanistaUf  which  waf 

be  $46,428.    The  receipts  for  the  year  had  to  embrace   Badakshan  with  the  dependent 

been  $9,416.    The  institution  at  Battle  Greek  district  Wakhan,  the  districts  of  Koondooz, 

had  been  attended  by  426  students.   Three  new  Ehooloom,  and  Balkh,  and  the  interior  di»- 

departments,  a  normal  department,  or  teach-  tricts  of  Akhshee,  Siripal,  Maymene,  Sliil*er- 

er's  institute,  commercial,  and  primary  depart-  gan,  and  Aigai.    The  eastern  frontier,  mrbirh 

ments  had  been  added.    The  debt  of  the  insti-  separates  it  from  British  India^  ia  Ukewirt^ 

tution  was  continually  decreasing,  and  would  fixed,  but  the  Afghan  tribes  which  live  east  oi 

be  reduced  to  about  $6,000,  or  one  half  of  what  it  can  not  be  relied  upon,  and  frequently  xriukc- 

it  was  in  1876,  during  the  present  year.  it  insecure.    The  frontier  between  Afghaiii5tuii 

AFGHANISTAN,  a  Mohammedan  country  and  Kafiristan  has  never  been  settle^  and  the 

in  Oentral  Asia ;  area,  about  278,000  square  English  maps  generally  leave  it  unmarked, 
miles;  population,  about  4,000,000.    The  re-        The  administrative  division  of  the  conntrj 

cent  war  between  this  country  and  England,  was  made  by  Dost  Mohammed,  who  tried  to 

and  the  views  which  both  England  and  Kussia  unite  the  multitadinous  independent  tribes  ic 

are  supposed  to  entertain  with  regard  to  the  an  organic  whole,  and  organized  the  three  prov- 

annexation  of  parts  of  its  territory,  have  at-  inces  of  Caboolistan  in  the  northeast^  Herat  ic 

tracted  the  attention  of  the  entire  civilized  the  west,  and  Candahar  in  the  southeast.     Tbf^ 

world  to  Afghanistan,  which  has  hitherto  be-  former  contains  the  capital  of  the  country,  wit!. 

longed  to  the  least  known  parts  of  Asia.    The  the  residence  of  the  Ameer,  who  is  accn8tonK<] 

Government  of  British  India  has  for  years  to  appoint  his  nearest  relatives  governors  of 

made  incessant  efibrts  to  obtain  accurate  in-  the  two  other  provinces.    Tlie  provinoea  nortL 

formation  about  Afghanistan,  not  only  through  of  the  Hindoo  Eoosh  and  its  western  ccn- 

its  military  expeditions  and  diplomatic  mis-  tinuations  are  treated  as  conquered  lands,  acd 

sions,  but  through  numerous  travelers  and  ex-  constitute  the  four  administrative  districts  of 

plorers  whom  it  has  supported.    These  efforts  Badakshan,  Ehooloom,  Balkh,  and  Aiyai.    TLe 

to  explore  the  unknown  country  have  required  governors  of  all  these  provinces  are  appolnt^"^ 

many  sacrifices.    Stoddard,  who  was  the  first  by  the  Ameer,  and  the  Governor  of  Balkh  is 

to  cross  the  mountains  from  Herat  to  Bokha-  regarded  as  governor-general,  the  three  other 

ra,  and  Arthur  Connolly,  who  pursued  a  new  governors  being  dependent  upon  him. 
way  from  Gabool,  by  way  of  Merv^  to  Khiva,        Afghanistan  has  not  many  cities.    The  capi- 

Ehokand,  and  Bokhara,  perished  m  1841  in  tal,  Cabool,  is  situated  about  6,000  feet  bi^rh, 

Bokhara.    Edward  Connolly,  the  first  discov-  and  is  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  being  only 

erer  of  Seistan,  was  shot  from  an  unknown  accessible  from  one  side.    The  residence  of  the 

fort  in  Kohistan.    Dr.  Lord,  the  companion  Ameer,  Shere  All,  was  in  the  fort  Bala-Hissar. 

of  Wood  in  the  valley  of  the  Oxas^as  assaa-  On  October  4,  1874,  an  earthquake  destroy  e^l 

sinated  about  the  same  time.    Dr.  Forbes  was  aboat  a  thousand  houses,  and  greatlv  added  to 

murdered  in  1841  in  Seistan.    Lientenant  Pat-  the  wretched  aspect  of  the  city.    The  number 

tinson,  who  was  the  first  to  explore  the  middle  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  60,000.      The 

and  lower  valley  of  the  Helmund,  was  killed  city  of  Candahar  is  only  a  shadow  of  what  it 

by  the  mutinous  Jan-bas  in  Candahar.  Colonel  was  in  former  times.    About  twenty  miles  from 

Sanders,  who  had  drawn  an  excellent  map  of  the  city  are  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Alexandria, 

the  region  between  Candahar  and  the  Hasareh  which  was  bnilt  by  Alexander  the  Great.     TLe 

Mountains,  was  slain  a  few  years   later  at  present  population  of  Candahar  probably  does 

Maharajpoor.    Eldred  Pottinger,  who    twice  not  exceed  15,000,  though  accoiding  to  aoxDe 

crossed  the  mountains  between  Cabool  and  it  is  from  60,000  to  80,000.    In  May,  1874,  a 

Herat,  escaped  the  massacre  of  Cabool  and  the  part  of  the  city  wall  fell  down,  destroyed  four 

danger  of  an  imprisonment  by  the  Afghans,  hundred    houses,  and    killed  many  persons, 

bat  died  soon  after  of  yellow  fever  in  Hong  Herat  is  the  chief  station  on  the  great  road 

Kong.    Alexander  Bumes,  one  of  the  most  that  leads  from  India  to  Persia,  and  as  snch 

distinguished  geographical  explorers,  was  one  has  long  been  an  apple  of  discord  between  the 

of  the  first  victims  of  the  riding  in  Cabool.  Persians   and  Afghans.     The  English  regard 

The  most  important  of  the  English  explora-  Herat  as  so  important  that  they  interfered 

tions  in  Afghanistan  are  laid  down  in  the  col-  when  it  was  threatened  in  1887  by  the  Persian 

lective  work,   **  Central  Asia,  compiled   for  Shah  Mohammed.    In  1866  they  even  began  a 

Political  and  Military  Reference."    A  synop-  war  against  Persia  in  order  to  prevent  it  fron:i 

sis  of  all  the  recent  explorations  is  given  by  occupying  Herat.    Ghumee,  northeast  of  Can- 

F.  von  Stein,  in  Petermann's  *^  MittheUungen,"  dahar,  was  the  residence  of  the  first  Moham- 

1878,  I.,  and  1879, 1,  and  II.  medan  dynasty  which  ruled  in  India.    It  was 

The  boundaries  of  Afghanistan  have  never  captured  by  the  English  in  1889,  and  again  in 

been  fixed.    The  frontier  which  separates  the  1842,  and  Shere  Ali  defeated  his  brother  hero 
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m  186d,  and  seeared  to  himself  the  nile  over  tan.    Two  or  three  days  later  General  Eauf- 
AfghaniBtan.  mann  received  a  letter  from  General  Rasgo* 
Their  langnage  as  well  as  their  physical  con-  noff,  the  Russian  agent  at  Oabool,  stating  that 
Btitation  prove  the  Afghans  to  belong  to  the  he  had  left  Oabool  with  the  Ameer  for  the 
Aryan  race.    They  are  a  well-formed,  hand-  Rassian  frontier.    General  Eaufmaon  had  tele- 
some,  intelligent  people,  free  from  Oriental  graphed  to  Prince  Gortohakoff  for  instructions. 
igQoranoe  and  indolence.     Almost  every  vU-  and  had  advised  that  the  Ameer  be  received 
Ia:?e  haa  a  moUah,  who  is  at  the  same  time  if  he  crossed  the  Russian  frontier.    Shere  Ali 
school-teacher  and  reader  in  the  mosque.    The  left  affairs  at  Oabool  in  a  disordered  state, 
boys  qnite  generally  learn  to  read,  to  write,  His  authority,  according  to  the  accounts  re- 
and  to  say  the  common  prayers,  and  it  is  be-  ceived  from  there,  had  almost  disappeared, 
lidved  that  about  one  fourth  of  the  entire  and  Yakoob  Khan  had  difficulty  in  securing 
population  is  in  possession  of  an  elementary  himselfin  his  new  position,  and  there  appeared 
edacatioo.     The  mstrnction  is  given  in  the  danger  for  some  time  that  he  would  be  over- 
Afghan    language,  but  the  boys  also    learn  thrown  before  he  could  adopt  any  definite  at- 
Persian,  which  is  the   literary  language  in  titude  with  respect  to  the  iDvasion. 
Gdbool,  Oandahar,  and  Peshawer,  as  well  as  The  British  advance  against  Oandahar  was 
the  coUoqnial  language  of  the  higher  classes,  begun  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1878,  when 
sod  is  spoken  in  the  western  districts  almost  a  large  part  of  General  Stewart^s  division 
exclusively.    The  schools  in  the  towns  are  very  marched  through  the  Gham^a  Pass,  and  Gen- 
good,  and  their  courses  of  instruction  embrace  eral  Biddulph^s  division  crossed  the  Ehojek 
Persian    and  Arabic.     The   high  school    of  pass.    The  two  bodies  met  at  Tuk-i-Put,  at  the 
Per^hawer,  which  embraced  the  whole  course  of  junction  of  the  two  passes,  and  on  the  6th 
Mohammedan  science,  was  celebrated  through-  or  7th  of  January  their  advanced  cavalry  en- 
oat  Oentral  Asia.    Nearly  all  the  Afghans  are  countered  the  Afghan  cavalry,  600  strong,  and 
Suanite  Mohammedans;  the  educated  classes  easily  defeated  them,  with  a  loss  of  84  killed 
are  tolerant,  and,  inclining   toward  Sufism,  and  prisoners,  and  4  wounded  on  the  British 
sometimes  exhibit  considerable  indifference  in  side.    The  enemy  fled  toward  Oandahar.    On 
regard  to  the  Koran.  the  8th  the  advancing  force  was  met  by  two 
A  full  account  of  the  British-Indian  cam-  deputations  from  Oandahar.    One  deputation, 
pfti^  against  Afghanistan  to  the  end  of  1878  representing  the  townsfolk,  reported  that  the 
was  given  in  the  *' Annual  Oyolopssdia"  for  governor  of  the  town  had  fled  with  an  escort 
thiit  year,   and  mention  was  made  of    the  of  troops  to  Herat,  taking  with  him  most  of 
ending  of  the  active  campaign  with  the  cap-  the  civil  officers  and  a  sum  of  money,  and  that 
tare  of  Oandahar  on  the  ^h  of  January.    At  the  rest  of  the  army  had  fled  on  receiving  the 
the  end  of  1878  the  British-Indian  forces  had  news  of  the  defeat  at  Tuk-i-Put ;  and  they 
marched  by  three  columns  into  the  Afghan  stated  that  the  people  were  prepared  to  open 
country,  and  had  seized  the  principal  passes  their  gates  on  the  arrival  of  the  columns.  The 
leading  to  the  important  stations  of  Oandahar,  other  deputation  was  from  the  deputy-gov- 
C:ibool,   and  Jefalabad.     Shere  Ali,  having  emor,  tendering  a  formal  surrender  of  the 
become  convinced  that  reliance  could  not  be  city.    On  the  next  day  the  British  entered  the 
placed  OQ  his  troops,  had  fled  after  the  cap-  city,  the  first  brigade  of  General  Stewart's 
tnre  of  Fort  Ali  Musjid  and  the  Peiwan,  leav-  division  and  the  first  of  General  Biddulph's 
ingTakoob  Khan  in  charge  of  his  capital;  and  moving  together.    The  march  proved  a  diffi- 
the  capture  of   Jelalabad,  December   20th,  cult  one,  for  the  dikes  by  the  roadside  had 
pliiced  the  oonntry  substantially  at  the  mercy  been  broken  and  the  road  was  flooded ;  but 
of  the  invading  force.    It  was  for  some  time  the  people  were  quiet,  and  the  troops  were 
doabtfnl  where  Shere  Ali  had  gone,  and  con-  well  received.    The  large  Hindoo  colony  dwell- 
tradictory  reports  were  in  circulation  on  the  ing  in  the  town  welcomed  them,  it  was  said, 
E'lbjeot.    It  appeared  from  information  which  with  delight.     Oandahar  is  described  by  a 
afterward  reached  the  Viceroy  of  India  that,  special  correspondent  who  was  with  General 
when  his  military  condition  had  become  crit-  Stewart's  column  as  **  less  a  great  city  than  a 
ic^l,  he  held  a  dnrbar,  at  which  the  chiefs  collection  of  numerous  walled  villages  lying  in 
agreed  that  effective  resistance  was  not  prac-  an  oblong  plain,  intersected  every  fifty  yards 
tio.ible,  and  the  Ameer  decided  to  seek  the  by  watercourses,  and  surrounded  by  a  oom- 
proteotion  of  the  Russians.     Yakoob  Khan  mon  wall.     It  is  encircled  by  abrupt  stony 
wa^  released  from  confinement  and  placed  in  hills.    It  possesses  no  good  streets  practicable 
control,  an  oath  having  been  administered  to  for  wheeled  vehicles,  and  in  empty  spaces 
l:im  that  be  would  do  as  the  Ameer  might  di-  within  the  walls  are  many  rugged  trees,  and 
rect;  and  the  Ameer  left  Oabool  on  the  18th  some  large  sapling  plantations,  which  assist  in 
of  December.    The  Afghan  envoys  who  had  destroying  its  appearance  as  a  great  city.    The 
been  sent  to  the  Russian  General  Eaufhiann  mud  walls  encircling  it  are  of  great  height  and 
It  Tashkend  held  a  farewell  interview  with  thickness,  and  are  in  a  state  of  fair  repair. 
him  abont  the  Ist  of  Jannary,  when  tiie  Gen-  The  bastions  and  towers  described  as  existing 
eral  informed  them  that  the  Ozar  absolutely  in  1840  have  now  entirely  disappeared.^*    The 
refused  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Albania-  condition  of  the  citadel  indicated  that  military 
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preparations  of  a  rough  natare  had  been  made 
to  stand  a  siege,  when  the  news  of  the  skir- 
mish at  Tak-i-Put  caused  an  entire  change  of 
plans. 

General  Roberts,  after  annexing  the  Knram 
Valley,  advanced  into  the  Khost  Valley,  in  an 
endeavor  to  make  a  new  ronte  into  Afghanis- 
tan. At  Bukk,  the  governor  of  the  province 
sent  in  an  officer  to  annoanoe  his  surrender. 
At  Yaknbi,  which  General  Roberts  reached 
January  6th,  the  deputy-governor  of  Ehost 
came  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  British  com- 
mander, and  transferred  to  him  the  forts 
and  records.  Notwithstanding  these  favorable 
signs,  his  force  was  in  a  critical  position. 
Large  numbers  of  Mangals  were  hovering 
around  the  camps  in  a  threatening  manner, 
and  the  men  were  obliged  to  sleep  on  their 
arms.  On  the  7th,  in  anticipation  of  an  attack 
in  the  night,  General  Roberts  went  out  against 
the  Mangals,  and  defeated  them  after  a  brisk 
action.  A  reconnaissance  was  made  of  the 
Boutliem  and  western  extremities  of  the  val- 
ley, and  a  promise  was  gained  ftrom  the  people 
that  they  would  not  give  the  Britisn  any 
trouble.  The  Mangals,  however,  continued  to 
maintain  a  threatening  attitude,  and  a  return 
to  the  Euram  Valley  was  decided  upon.  Be- 
fore leaving  Ehost,  General  Roberts  called  the 
chiefs  of  the  valley  to  a  durbar  at  Matoond 


January  22d.  Announcing  to  them  his  in- 
tended withdrawal,  he  pomted  out  to  them 
that  the  British  arms  had  been  successfnl 
everywhere,  that  resistance  to  its  progress  was 
hopeless,  that  neither  Shere  Ali  nor  Takoob 
Ehan  could  reign  at  Oabool  unless  he  accepted 
the  British  terms,  and  that  it  was  idle  to  enter- 
tain any  hope  of  Russian  assistance.  On  the 
next  day  he  marched  to  Subbery,  twelve 
miles  distant,  leaving  Sultan  Jan  as  the  British 
representative  at  Matoond.  On  the  following 
day  news  arrived  that  the  Mangala  were 
threatening  the  fort  A  force  was  dispatched 
back  to  Matoond,  who  found  the  hills  swarm- 
ing with  Afghans.  General  Roberts  rescued 
his  representative,  stripped  the  fort,  burned 
the  stores,  and  marched  back  to  his  camp, 
allowing  it  to  be  announced  that  he  had  aban- 
doned Khost  for  the  present,  convinced  that 
similar  disturbances  would  be  incessant^  Wall 
Mahomed,  a  half  brother  of  Shere  Ali,  ten- 
dered his  submission,  and  was  received  by  Gen- 
eral Roberts  at  a  durbar  held  for  the  purpose. 
While  these  movements  were  going  on,  a 
band  of  Mazud  Waziris,  a  tribe  who  did  not 
acknowledge  the  rule  of  the  Ameer,  made  an 
incursion  into  British  territory,  and  plundered 
and  burned  the  frontier  town  of  Tank.  Be3n- 
forcements  were  sent  to  the  neighborhood  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  outrage,  who  made 
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a'^tacks  upon  the  maranders  and  finally  cat  whiob  took  place  February  2l8t.    The  event 

tiiem  off.  was  officially  annoaoced  to  the  Viceroy  of  In- 

The  general  demeanor  of  the  inhabitants  of  dia  in  a  note  written  to  him  February  26th  by 

Candahar  after  the  occupation  of  the  city  was  Takoob  Khan,  who  also,  speaking  of  a  pre- 

qaiet ;  nevertheless,  two  attempts  were  made  vious  letter  he  had  sent  to  the  Viceroy,  added, 

to    a'isassinate    British    officers.     One    was  ^^  As  my  father  was  an  old  friend  of  the  Brit- 

aLniost  Major  St.  John,  general  political  su-  ish  Government,  I  send  this  information  out 

pcrintendent,  who  was  fired  at  but  not  wound-  of  friendship."    Shere  All  was  attended  by  a 

til ;  tiie  other  against  Lieutenant  Willis,  of  the  Russian  doctor,  Javorsky,  who  states  that  after 

Koyal  Artillery,  who  died  a  few  days  after-  his  death  the  town  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy 

ward  from  the  effects  of  his  wound.    Gholab  for  five  days.    A  conflict  broke  out  between 

Hussein  Khan  was  appointed  civil  administra-  the  partisans  of  Yakoob  Khan,  his  brother 

tor  of   Candahar,  under  the  supervision  of  Ibrahim  Khan,  and  his  nephew  Ahmed  Khan. 

M.ijor  St.  John.    General  Stewart  prosecuted  The  partisans  of  Yakoob  Khan  were  victorious, 

a  reconnaissance  to  Khelat-i-Gbibsai,  a  town  and  appointed  a  new  governor,  who  released 

ii^iity-eight  miles  northeast  of  Candjahar,  on  Javorsky  from  the  prison  into  which  the  con- 

the  road  to  Ghuznee  and  Oabool,  and  occupied  testants  had  thrown  him,  and  escorted  him  to 

it  without  resistance  January  20th.     General  the  frontier  to  secure  his  personal  safety.    The 

Biddalph  was  dispatched  to  Girishk,  at  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Shere  Ali  to  General 

funl  of  the  Helmund,  on  the  road  to  Herat,  Kaufmann  took  leave  of  him  March  9th.    The 

aoti  reached  his  destination,  also  without  op-  Russian  General,  acting  under  instructions  from 

position,  on  the  29th.    General  Stewart  re-  the  Czar,  gave  them  no  message  to  the  new 

tamed  to  Candahar,  where  he  made  prepara-  Ameer.     The  coldness  of  the  Russians  toward 

ti)n9  to  send  his  surplus  troops  back  to  India,  Shere  Ali  indicated  that  they  had  adopted  a 

while  he  retained  with  him  as  many  men  as  different  policy  in  reference  to  the  British  in 

would  be  needed.   Approaches  toward  Yakoob  Afghanistan  from  that  which  it  had  been  sup- 

KhiiQ  ivith  reference  to  negotiation  were  re-  posed  they  would  pursue.    In  explanation  of 

pel  led  by  him,  he  answering  in  writing  that  the  change,  it  was  believed  that  an  understand- 

he  had  orders  from  Shere  AJi  to  hold  Oabool  ing  had  been  reached  between  the  British  and 

aul  would  do  it.    He  was,  however,  troubled  Russian  Governments,  involving  a  toleration 

at  home  with  quarrels  with  his  tribal  chief-  by  the  former  of  certain  features  of  the  Rus- 

t  tins.    He  having  occupied  a  fort  of  the  Ghil-  sian  policy  toward  Turkey,  in  consideration  of 

ziiU  at  Tezeen,  hostilities  were  begun  against  a  similar  toleration  by  the  Russians  of  the  Brit- 

hiru  by  that  tribe.  ish  operations  in  Afghanistan.   The  diplomatic 

Shere  Ali^  after  his  flight  from  Gabool,  made  correspondence  on  the  Central  Asian  question 

his  way  toward  the  Russian  frontier.    He  be-  published  in  February  showed  that  the  with- 

canjti  ill,  and  sent  to  General  Kaufmann  for  drawal  of  the  Russian  embassy  from  Oabool 

a  miliiary  surgeon.    On  his  arrival  at  the  Rus-  had  been  arranged  for  in  December,  1878. 

slin  frontier,  his  followers  were  disarmed,  he  General  Biddulph^s  rear-guard  was  attacked 

aloae  being  allowed  to  retain  his  arms.    The  on  the  march  from  Girishk  on  the  Helmund, 

Itu<i^ian  authorities  endeavored  to  persuade  him  February  26th,  by  from  1,500  to  2,000  Alizai 

Hut  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  he  insisted  up-  Duranis,  who  were  driven  off  with  an  esti- 

on  it.    He  was  said  to  have  been  astonished  at  mated  loss  of  150  killed.    This  event  rendered 

his  treatment  by  the  Russians,  he  having  ex-  necessary  a  continued  occnpation  of  Girishk. 

[>e<  ted  to  be  received  as  an  ally.    His  illness,  Yakoob  Khan  was  proclaimed  Ameer  imme- 

which  aroee  from  a  gangrene  of  the  thigh,  in-  diately  after  the  death  of  Shere  Ali,  and  seems 

ir.  ;t.^ed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Ma-  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in  retaining  the  rec- 

zir-i-Sbereef^  near  Balkh,  and  postpone  his  ognition  he  had  already  gained  at  Oabool.    £f- 

j  mrney  to  Tasbkend.    He,  however,  dispatched  forts  to  negotiate  with  him  were  continued  by 

an  cnibassy  to  Tasbkend,  consisting  of  his  neph-  the  British,  with  at  first  but  little  prospect  of 

e^'.  his  Grand  Vizier,  his  Minister  of  Justice,  success.    In  the  latter  days  of  March  Major 

and  bis  Minister  of  the  Interior,  which  traveled  Oavagnari  informed  the  Viceroy  that  there 

in  ^Uite  and  was  attended  by  a  numerous  suite,  were  no  hopes  of  coming  to  peacefal  terms 

(k-Qeral  Kaufinann  had  received  instructions  with  Yakoob  Khan,  and  an  immediate  advance 

from  St.  Petersburg,  in  anticipation  of  the  ar-  on  Oabool  was  ordered.    The  British  forces 

r.vitl  of  the  embassy,  to  decline  all  negotia-  suffered  from  the  guerrilla  attacks  of  the  native 

t;>Qs.    He  bad  previously  stated  to  an  Amer-  tribes,  in  consequence  of  which  expeditions 

i<  un  correspondent,  in  explanation  of  the  atti-  were  sent  out  on  the  1st  of  April  to  Futteha- 

ti  Id  of  the  Rua^an  Government,  that  there  bad  and  Lughman,  with  orders  to  reduce  the 

w  »'il(i  be  no  Russian  interference  between  Af-  tribes  holding  those  places  to  obedience.  ^  A 

;r!'inigtan  and  England  unless  a  European  war  squadron  of  hussars  of  the  former  expedition, 

vi  tali  break  out  m  which  Russia  and  England  in  crossing  the  Oabool  River  at  night,  missed 

-n<>ul«J  not  be  on  the  same  side.    '^  Besides,"  the  ford,  and  Lieutenant  Harford  and  fifty  men 

he  ulded,  ^'  it  is  the  Emperor  alone  who  can  were  drowned.    The  other  expedition  attacked 

^'.1  ide  the  future."    All  question  on  this  sub-  the  Elhujianis  who  were  threatening  the  col- 

jeot  was  put  to  rest  by  the  death  of  Shere  Ali,  umn,  and  defeated  them. 
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Early  in  April  the  British  recoDnaissanoe  tion  in  accordance  with  his  agreeicent,  with 
was  pushed  forward  to  Gundamak,  where  the  British  officers,  to  effect  the  pacification  of 
forces  were  placed  in  a  strong  posidon.  A  Badakshan.  These  proceedings  were  followed 
messenger  was  dispatched  to  Oabool  to  seek  by  measares  for  organizing  the  financial  ad- 
an  interview  with  Vakoob  Khan,  and  was  fol-  ministration  of  the  ooontry,  and  introdacing 
lowed  on  his  retnm  to  Gandamnk  by  the  good  government  into  the  provinces.  On  iLo 
Ameer  himself,  who  arrived  at  the  camp  on  12th  of  July  the  Viceroy  of  India  issued  a 
the  8th  of  May.  He  was  met  by  M^or  Gavag-  oongratalatory  address  on  the  skillftil  conduct 
nari  with  an  escort,  and  was  received  with  a  and  conclusion  of  the  Afghan  war,  in  which 
parade  of  troops  of  all  amis,  who  lined  the  he  recognized  the  gallantry,  steadiness,  and 
road  to  the  camp  for  a  distance  of  two  miles  strict  discipline  of  the  troops,  and  the  tact  and 
and  a  half,  to  the  point  where  General  Browne  discretion  of  the  political  officers,  and  sc- 
and  his  staff  were  awaiting  him,  and  with  a  knowledged  the  loyalty  of  the  native  princc-s. 
sal  ate  of  twenty-one  guns.  He  was  mnch  Medals  were  promised  to  the  British  troops  who 
pleased  with  his  reception,  and  sent  a  dispatch  had  been  engaged  in  the  campaign, 
to  the  Viceroy  expressing  the  hope  that  peace  A  British  mission  to  Cabool  was  dispatched 
wonld  speedily  be  made  and  a  permanent  friend-  from  India  early  in  Jtdy.  It  consisted  of  Ms- 
ship  established  between  England  and  Afghan-  Jor  Oavagnari  as  envoy  and  minister,  Mr.  Jen- 
istan.  The  agreement  of  the  negotiating  parties  kyns  as  secretary  and  first  assistant,  Lieuten- 
npon  the  basis  of  peace  was  announced  in  the  ant  Hamilton,  V.  0.,  as  commandant  of  the 
British  Parliament  on  the  19th  of  May.  The  escort  and  assistant,  and  Dr.  Kelly  inainedical 
treaty  was  signed  on  the  26th,  and  was  ratified  at  charge,  with  an  escort  of  twenty ^x  cavalry 
Simla  on  the  80th  of  the  same  month.  Its  chief  and  fifty  infantry  of  the  corps  of  the  guides, 
provisions  were  as  follows :  A  British  resident  On  arriving  west  of  the  Shutargardan  pass,  the 
was  to  reside  at  Oabool,  who  should  haye  the  embassy  was  met  by  an  escort  of  the  Ameer's 
power  to  send  British  agents  to  the  Afghan  troops  to  conduct  it  to  the  capital.  It  arrived 
frontier  on  special  occasions.  The  foreign  af-  at  Oabool  on  the  29th  of  July,  and  was  received 
fairs  of  the  Ameer  were  to  be  conducted  under  with  military  honors  by  a  considerable  body  of 
British  advice,  and  Great  Britain  would  under-  soldiery  of  all  arms  drawn  up  along  the  route, 
take  to  support  him  against  foreign  aggression,  and  a  salute  of  seventeen  guns.  A  large  as- 
The  British  authorities  were  to  have  complete  sembly  of  people  witnessed  the  entry  with  or- 
control  over  the  Ehyber  and  Michnee  Passes,  derly  and  respectful  behavior.  On  the  even- 
as  well  as  of  the  relations  and  independence  of  ing  of  the  same  day,  the  British  envoy  present- 
the  frontier  tribes  in  the  district  in  which  the  ed  his  credentials  to  the  Ameer,  who  gave  a 
passes  are  situated.  The  Afghan  territory  in  friendly  answer  to  his  address.  The  evacua- 
British  occupation  was  to  be  restored  to  the  tion  of  the  country  was  begun  by  the  British 
Ameer,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kuram,  troops,  with  the  expectation  of  completing  it 
Pisheen,  and  Sibi  Valleys,  which  were  as>  by  the  1st  of  September.  It  was  considered 
signed  to  the  British  for  administration,  on  an  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  Ameer  to  act 
condition  that  the  Ameer  should  receive  the  up  to  his  treaty  engagements  that  he  showed 
surplus  of  revenue  after  the  administrative  ex-  Major  Oavagnari  three  letters  which  he  had 
penses  were  paid.  The  Ameer  was  to  receive  received  ft*om  the  Russian  General  Eaofmann. 
an  annual  subsidy  of  £60,000,  contingent  upon  and  consulted  him  as  to  the  answers  he  should 
his  strict  execution  of  the  treaty.  Yakoob  return  to  them.  Following  the  advice  of  the 
Khan  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  Viceroy  express-  British  envoy,  he  replied  courteously  to  them, 
ing  his  satisfaction  at  the  conclusion  of  the  and  suggested  at  the  same  time  that  all  future 
treaty,  and  his  hope  that  the  friendship  now  communications  should  be  sent  through  the 
established  between  England  and  Afghanistan  Indian  Government. 

would  be  etemaL  He  said  also  that  he  whs  On  the  8d  of  September  the  British  resi- 
exceedingly  pleased  and  thankfdl  for  the  recep-  dency  at  Bala-Hissar  was  attacked  by  mutinous 
tion  accorded  to  him  by  the  British  officers,  Afghan  troops  and  destroyed,  and  all  of  the 
and  purposed,  toward  the  close  of  the  next  British  officers  were  muMered.  The  attack 
cold  season,  to  have  **  a  Joyful  meeting  with  originated  in  a  parade  of  some  of  the  Ameer's 
his  Excellency,  for  the  purpose  of  making  firm-  regiments  for  their  pay.  They  were  given  one 
er  the  basis  of  personal  friendship,  and  draw-  month's  pay  when  they  demanded  pay  for  two 
ing  closer  the  bonds  of  affection  and  amity  in  months.  They  became  violent,  stoned  their 
a  most  suitable  and  appropriate  manner.*'  The  officers,  and  rushed  upon  the  residency,  which 
Viceroy  answered  the  letter  in  the  same  spirit,  was  in  the  neighborhood.  Having  seized  arms 
The  British  troops  were  ordered  back  from  from  the  arsenals  and  public  stores,  they  kept 
Jelalabad  and  the  other  advanced  positions  up  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  inclosnre  of  the 
they  had  occupied,  leaving  only  small  detach-  residency,  which  was  gallantly  met  by  the  offi- 
ments  to  hold  the  posts  temporarily.  The  oers  and  soldiers  within.  The  fight  was  con- 
Ameer  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  per-  tinned  for  several  hours,  durinff  which  the  dis- 
petual  peace  and  friendship  between  Afghanis-  affected  regiments  were  joined  by  others  and 
tan  ana  the  British  Government,  publicly  de-  by  bodies  of  the  populace.  The  mob  were  kept 
dared  a  general  amnesty,  and  sent  an  expedi-  in  check  by  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  Brit- 
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iah  tfll  tiiej  set  fire  to  the  baildings,  when  the  to  the  Yioeroj  of  India :  "  I  am  dreadfully 
defenders  came  out,  sword  in  hand,  and  were  distressed  and  aggrieved  at  recent  events,  bnt 
all  slain.  More  than  two  hundred  of  the  mnti-  there  is  no  fighting  against  God^s  will.  I  hope 
neers  were  killed  by  the  British  daring  the  con-  to  inflict  snch  punishment  on  the  evil-doers  as 
fliet  In  a  letter  which  he  sent  with  news  of  will  be  known  world-wide  and  prove  my  sin- 
the  disaster  to  the  British  at  Ali  Khel,  the  cerity.  I  have  twice  written  on  this  sabject^ 
Ameer  professed  to  have  been  completely  ear-  and  the  third  time  by  my  oonfidential  servant, 
prised  at  the  oatbreak,  and  powerless  to  con-  Shere  Mahomed  Khan.  I  had  written  to  say 
trol  it.  Several  messengers  were  dispatched  that  for  these  eight  days  I  have  preserved 
to  him  from  the  residency  daring  the  attack  myself  and  family  by  the  good  offices  of  those 
with  requests  for  help,  but  they  all  seem  to  who  were  friendly  to  me,  partly  by  bribes, 
have  been  intercepted  in  going  or  coming.  On  partly  by  hoaxing  the  rebels.  Some  of  the 
one  of  the  letters  which  reached  him  he  wrote,  cavalry  I  have  dismissed,  and  night  and  day  I 
'*  If  God  will,  I  am  lust  making  arrangements,*'  am  considering  how  to  put  matters  straight, 
hot  the  answer  did  not  reach  the  residency.  Please  God,  the  mutineers  will  soon  meet  with 
The  Ameer  sent  one  of  his  officers,  Daoud  the  punishment  they  deserve,  and  my  affairs 
Shah,  to  persuade  the  mutineers  and  the  mob  will  be  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
to  d^ist  from  the  attack ;  but  he  was  set  upon  British  Government  Certain  persons  of  high 
by  them  and  dangerously  wounded.  He  then  position  in  these  provinces  have  become  rebel- 
sent  his  son,  with  a  rimilar  result.  He  repre-  lious,  but  I  am  watching  carefully  and  closely 
sented  that  he  was  himself  besieged,  with  only  every  quarter.  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  insure 
five  attendiints,  at  the  time  his  letter  was  sent  Nawab  Gholam  Hussein's  safety.  I  trust  to 
to  Ali  Khel,  and  implored  the  aid  of  the  Brit-  €K>d  for  an  opportunity  of  showing  my  sincere 
ish.  Thirty-one  persons  of  the  residency  es-  friendship  for  the  British  Government  and 
eaped  the  massacre,  including  twenty-two  who  of  securing  my  good  name  before  the  world." 
were  out  cutting  grass,  and  others  who  were  The  Ameer  was  informed  that  a  strong  British 
alMient  It  has  not  clearly  appeared  whether  force  would  march  speedily  on  Oabool  to  his 
the  revolt  was  a  spontaneous  outbreak  or  a  relief,  and  that  he  should  use  all  his  resources 
premeditated  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  British,  to  codperate  and  facilitate  its  march  through 
The  Miemies  of  Russia  declared  that  it  was  the  his  country. 

result  of  Russian  intrigae.  Some  pointed  to  Preparations  wera  begun  immediately  on 
Ajoob  Khan,  the  Ameer's  brother,  as  its  prob-  receivmg  the  news  of  the  massacre  of  the  em- 
able  instigator.  The  Ameer  was  suspected  of  bassy  to  dispatch  an  adequate  militarv  force  to 
tr«kchery  by  many,  and  believed  to  be  in  com-  Oabool  to  restore  order  and  chastise  the  rebels, 
plioity  with  it  while  he  pretended  to  deprecate  The  force  was  organized  in  three  columns,  the 
it;  but  ^e  Indian  authorities  appeared,  so  far  first  of  which,  under  General  Roberts,  should 
as  open  aots  went,  still  to  have  confidence  in  consist  of  three  batteries  of  artillery,  one  squad- 
his  good  faith;  and  some  averred  that  the  ron  of  British  cavalry,  two  and  a  half  regiments 
event  proved  the  soundness  of  the  position  of  native  cavalry,  three  regiments  of  British 
which  Shere  Ali  had  maintained,  that  the  tem-  infantry,  four  regiments  of  native  infantry,  and 
per  of  the  Afghan  people  was  such  that  he  .  one  company  of  sappers,  in  all  about  6,500 
oould  not  safely  allow  a  British  embassy  to  men,  and  should  t^e  the  country  from  Shu- 
reside  with  him.  The  residence  of  the  em-  targardan  to  Oabool.  A  second  force,  of  about 
hassy  had  not  been  without  warnings  of  dan-  4,000  men,  under  the  command  of  General  J. 
ger  several  days  previous  to  the  outbreak.  A  Gordon,  should  hold  the  country  from  Shutar- 
street  riot  took  place  on  the  18th  of  August  gardan  to  Thull.  The  Eliyber  force — consist- 
b^ween  some  A^ban  soldiers  and  some  mem-  ing  of  ^vq  batteries  of  artillery,  a  body  of 
hers  of  the  envoy's  escort,  in  which  the  pop-  British  cavalry,  four  regiments  of  native  cav- 
ulioe  took  the  side  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  airy,  two  regiments  of  British  infantry,  five 
residence  men  were  beaten;  and  on  the  16th  regiments  of  native  infantry,  and  two  columns 
of  August  tiie  Ameer  advised  Major  Oavagnari  of  sappers,  in  all,  about  6,600  men,  in  addition 
to  diB^tinue  the  custom  of  riding  about  Oa-  to  the  Peshawer  garrison  and  the  troops  already 
bool  and  its  vicinity,  as  an  attempt  might  be  holding  the  Ehyber  Pass,  up  to  Lunm  Khotal, 
made  upon  his  life.  Msjor  Oavagnari  is  report-  the  whole  placed  under  tiie  command  of  Major- 
ed to  have  replied  that,  if  he  were  killed,  there  General  Bright — would  protect  the  road  from 
were  many  more  men  in  India  who  would  be  Peshawer  to  Gundamuk,  garrison  the  interme- 
ready  to  act  as  his  successor.  diate  stations,  and  provide  a  movable  column 

An  outbreak  took  place  at  Herat  two  days  to  hold  Jagdalak  and  communicate  with  Oa- 
alter  the  mutiny  at  Oabool,  when  three  regi-  bool.  The  reserve  at  Peshawer  and  Rawul 
meats,  which  had  been  ordered  to  march  away  Pindee  numbered  about  5,000  men.  The  in- 
to qnell  disturbances  in  Turldstan,  rose  against  tention  was  afterward  announced  of  increasing 
Uie  Fakir  Ahmed  Khan,  the  civil  and  military  the  Ehyber  and  Euram  forces  to  the  strength 
govMnor,  killed  him,  and  plundered  his  house,  of  12.000  men  each.  The  orders  which  had 
Aaotiier  revolt  was  reported  in  the  district  of  been  issued  for  the  evacuation  of  positions  in 
Kohistan.  Afghanistan  were  revoked  so  far  as  regarded 

On  the  11th  of  September  the  Ameer  wrote  points  at  which  military  forces  still  remained* 
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A  reconnaissanoe  was  made  from  Ali  Khel  into  enemies.  Farther,  non-combataata,  women, 
the  Lagar  Valley,  in  which  no  signs  of  hostility  and  children,  were  advised  to  withdraw  to  a 
were  observed.  The  tribes  appeared  to  be  place  of  safety.  Tbe'Ghilzais  and  Mangals 
friendly,  and  even  to  afford  assistance  to  the  were  threatening  th6  Shntargardan,  and  an  at- 
British.  The  Governor  of  Gandahar  was  in-  tack  was  made  on  them  on  the  2d  of  October, 
stmcted  by  the  Ameer  to  be  guided  by  the  in  which  forty  of  them  were  killed,  whOe  two 
instructions  of  the  British  authorities.  The  of  the  British  were  wounded.  On  the  6th  of 
Shutargardan  Pass  was  occupied  September  October  General  Roberts  was  at  Charasiab,  ten 
lltb,  and  a  strong  column  was  dispatched  by  or  twelve  miles  south  of  Cabool,  and  separated 
General  Stewart  in  the  direction  of  Ghuznee  from  it  by  a  single  range  of  hills,  the  road 
for  the  purpose  of  watching,  and  to  maintain  through  which  is  described  as  a  gorge.  Re- 
order in  that  part  of  the  country.  An  attack  connoitering  parties  were  sent  out  at  daybreak 
was  made  on  the  camp  of  the  72d  regiment  on  on  ali  roads  leading  to  CabooL  They  found 
the  night  of  the  19th,  but  the  assailants  had  the  enemy  advancing  in  great  force  from  the 
disappeared  before  the  company  sent  out  to  direction  of  the  city,  and  soon  had  to  retire, 
clear  the  ground  reached  the  spot.  A  treach-  The  high  range  of  hills  between  Charasiab  and 
erous  attack  was  made  by  Mangals  and  inde-  Oabool  was  crowded  with  troops  and  people 
pendent  Ghilzais  on  a  convoy  of  mules  on  the  from  the  city,  while  parties  of  Ghilzais  ap- 
22d,  and  an  attack  on  a  tower  upon  the  Tirkai  peared  on  the  hills  running  along  both  fianKS 
Kotal  at  the  same  time.  On  the  24th  General  of  the  camp ;  and  reports  were  received  that 
Baker  occupied  Eushi,  a  Ghilzai  village  west  of  the  road  to  Zahidabad,  along  which  a  convoy 
the  Shutargardan,  on  the  high-road  to  Cabool,  of  stores  and  ammunition  was  expected,  was 
without  resistance.  The  Afreedees  and  other  threatened.  Warning  and  assistance  were  sent 
tribes  in  the  Khyber  Pass  guaranteed  the  safety  to  the  convoy.  General  Baker  was  intrusted 
of  their  portions  of  the  road  to  Cabool,  and  the  with  the  duty  of  carrying  the  heights  in  front 
Shinwarries  volunteered  to  convey  supplies  to  of  the  camp,  and,  having  with  a  detachment 
the  front.  General  Hughes's  brigade  aavanced  driven  the  enemy  off  the  main  hills  and 
from  Candahar  to  Khelat-i-Ghilzai  on  the  2dd.  captured  twelve  guns,  with  a  loss  to  his  own 

On  the  27th  General  Baker  received  a  letter  force  of  four  killed  and  nine  wounded,  he  with 

from  the  Afghan  commander-in-chief,  asking  his  main  force  made  a  turning  movement  to 

whether  he  would  receive  him  and  the  Ameer's  the  left,  and  in  a  hot  contest  carried  height 

heir  apparent  in  his  camp  at  Kushi.    The  Gen-  after  height  in  gallant  style,  with  a  loss  of 

eral  replied  in  the  affirmative.    An  hour  later  seventy  men  killed  and  wounded,  while  the 

a  message  came  from  the  Ameer  Yakoob  Khan,  enemy  fled  in  confusion,  having  suffered  a  large 

asking  General  Baker  to  receive  him.    The  loss,  including  two  standards.    The  enemy's 

General  responded,  saying  he  would  meet  the  force  was  said  to  consist  of  eleven  regiments, 

Ameer  one  mile  from  the  camp.    The  Ameer,  with  artillery  and  "  immense  numbers  of  hill- 

his  son  and  father-in-law,  and  General  Daoud  men."     It  was  remarked  that  the  Ameer's 

Shah,  with  a  suite  of  forty-one  persons,  came  party,  who  were  still  in  the  camp,  watched  the 

to  Kushi  on  the  same  day,  and  were  received  result  eagerly,  and  professed  great  satisfaction 

by  the  British.    The  visit  of  the  Ameer  was  with  it.     The  head  men  of  the  suburbs  of 

regarded  with  some  suspicion,  and  the  fact  was  Cabool  asked  if  they  might  pay  their  respects 

pointed  out  as  evidence  of  his  insincerity  that  to  the  British  commander, 
ne  had  written  to  the  British  after  the  massacre        On  the  8th  General  Roberts  was  before  Ca- 

at  Cabool  that  General  Daoud  Shah,  who  aG«>  bool.    Generals  Baker  and  Macpherson  were 

companied  him,  had  been  killed  in  his  efforts  detailed  in  strength  to  attack  the  enemy  who 

to  quiet  the  mob.    Nevertheless,  it  was  evi-  had  assembled  from  the  hills  above  Bala-Hiasar. 

dent  that  he  had  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  Tlie  enemy  confronting  General  Baker  fled, 

the  British,  and  had  given  in  his  own  person  abandoning  twelve  guns,  were  pursued,  and 

the  strongest  evidence  of  his  good  faith  which  scattered.    GenersI  Massy  was  sent  to  cut  off 

it  was  possible  for  him  to  offer.    He  afterward  the  retreat  of  the  Afghans  on  the  road  between 

accompanied  the  British  march ;  but  both  he  Bannian  and  Rochestan,  and  captured  seventj- 

and  his  advisers  urged  General  Roberts  to  de-  eight  guns  in  an  abandoned  cantonment  at 

lay  his  advance,  fearing  that  the  Afghan  troops,  Sbidpoor.    At  night  the  citadel  and  palace  of 

whom  he  did  not  trust,  would  sack  the  Bala-  Bala-Hissar  had  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy. 

Hissar  on  his  approach.    The  General  replied  On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  the  British 

that  delay  was  impossible.  cavalry,  returning  from  the  pursuit  of  flying 

In  order  that  the  purpose  of  the  British  Afghan  bands,  rode  through  Cabool,  and  found 

march  might  be  made  clear.  General  Roberts  some  of  the  shops  open  and  everything  quiet, 

was  instructed  to  issue  a  manifesto  to  the  General  Roberts  made  a   public  entry  into 

Afghan  people,  to  the  effect  that  the  British  Cabool  at  noon  of  October  12th,  accompanied 

army  advanced  on  Oabool  to  avenge  the  treach-  by  the  Ameer  and  his  suite.    British  troops  of 

ery  to  the  British  envoy  in  that  city,  that  the  all  arms  lined  the  road,  and  the  artillery  fired 

peaceable  inhabitants  would  not  be  molested ;  a  salute  when  the  British  standard  was  hoisted 

out,  if  opposition  was  offered,  those  persons  at  the  entrance  to  tiie  city.    The  Bala-Hissar 

with  arms  in  their  hands  would  be  treated  as  was  subsequently  occupied  by  two  regiments. 
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Ob  eoiennff  the  oiij,  Genera]  Roberts  made  a 
speeotj  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  necessary 
u>  inflict  severe  poniahment.  Buildings  of  the 
Bflla-Hissar  and  of  the  oitj  interfering  with 
proper  military  occupation  would  be  destroyed. 
A  heavy  fine  would  be  levied  on  the  citizens. 
A  military  governor  would  be  placed  over  the 
dij  and  country  within  a  radius  of  ten  milea. 
ill  the  inhabitants  under  his  jurisdiction  would 
be  required  to  surrender  their  arms  within  a 
ve^  on  pain  of  death  if  they  failed  to  do  so. 


Rewards  would  be  paid  for  the  denunciation 
and  conviction  of  any  person  concerned  in  the 
massacre  of  the  British  embassy.  General 
Hill  was  appointed  military  governor  of  Cabool. 
A  visit  was  made  soon  after  the  British  col- 
umn had  entered  Cabool  to  the  place  where 
the  massacre  of  the  members  of  the  residency 
took  place.  The  premises  had  been  plundered 
of  everything  valuable,  and  the  embassv  build- 
ing destroyed  by  fire.  The  bodies  ox  Mi^or 
Cavagnari  and    Surgeon  Kelly  were   found 


buried  under  a  heap  of  charred,  half -consumed 
logs  of  wood,  beneath  the  ruins  in  front  of 
the  embaasy.  The  visiting  diary  of  Major 
OsragnAri  was  found  in  the  Ameer^s  palace. 
About  this  time  Yakoob  Khan  announced  his 
inifflition  to  abdicate.  General  Roberts  ad- 
vised bim  to  consider  the  matter,  but  he  said 
that  be  had  intended  to  take  that  step  earlier, 
but  was  dissuaded,  and  would  now  adhere  to 
reeohition.  It  accordingly  became  neces- 
for  General  Roberts  to  make  provisional 


arrangements  for  maintaining  order  and  carry- 
ing on  the  internal  administration  of  the  coun- 
try. An  investigation  was  instituted  into  the 
cause  and  circumstances  of  the  outbreak  of 
September  8d.  Important  papers  were  dis- 
covered tending  to  implicate  one  of  the  Khans, 
and  a  court-martial  was  formed  for  the  trial  of 
persons  against  whom  evidence  was  found. 
The  father-in-law  of  the  Ameer,  the  ex-Gov- 
ernor of  Cabool,  and  the  Minister  of  finance 
were  put  under  close  arrest.    Five  men  were 
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h&Dged  late  in  October  for  complicity  in  the  in  tbe  island  of  Manrilias,  which  formerlj  be- 

massacre,  amons  whom  were  the  Kotwal  of  longed  to  France,  and  sdll  is  predominantly 

Oabool,  the  head  of  the  city  moUahs,  and  two  Oatholio. 

generals,  one  of  roy^  blood ;  and  on  the  16th  The  Protestant  missions  in  Africa  are  clasd- 
of  November  forty-nine  Afghans  had  been  fied  as  West  African,  South'"  African,  and  East 
hanged  for  complicity  in  the  massacre.  A  mill-  African  missions.  In  West  Africa,  missions 
tary  demonstration  was  made  from  Eoram  ap  are  carried  on  in  Gambia,  Pongas,  Sierra  Le- 
the Ohakmani  Valley,  which  resulted  in  the  dis-  one,  Mendi,  Liberia,  the  Gold  Coast  oonntry, 
persion  of  the  hostile  bands.  In  the  last  days  Yoruba,  Old  Oalabar,  the  Gameroons,  the  Ga- 
of  October,  by  order  of  the  Viceroy  of  India,  boon,  Corisco,  and  the  Sherbro  country,  by 
General  Roberts  issued  a  proclamation  stating  seven  American,  nine  English,  and  three  Con- 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  abdication  of  the  tinental  societies.  They  include,  according  to 
Ameer  and  the  outrage  at  the  British  residency,  the  reports  for  1878  and  1879,  so  far  as  they 
the  British  (Government  had  been  compelled  to  are  completed,  886  missionaries  and  assi8tantj^, 
occupy  Cabool  and  other  parts  of  Afghanistan,  and  26,636  members  of  tbe  Church.  The  South 
AFRICA.  The  area,  according  to  Behm  African  missions  are  planted  among  the  Da- 
and  Wagner  ("  BevOlkerung  der  £rde,"  vol.  maras,  in  Namaqualand,  the  Cape  Colony,  the 
v.,  Gotha,  1878J,  is  10,941,000  square  miles,  Transvaal,  Cafraria,  Natal,  and  Zoolooland, 
and  the  population  206,219,600.  For  the  area  and  are  under  tbe  control  of  one  American,  six 
and  population  of  the  divisions  and  subdivi*  British,  and  nine  Continental  (including  the 
aions,  see  **  Annual  Cyclopcsdia ''  for  1878.  Moravian,  Waldensian,  French,  German,  Fin- 
It  is  believed  that  about  one  half  of  the  pop-  nish,  and  Scandinavian  Lutheran)  societies, 
nlation  of  Africa  are  Mohammedans.  After  and  the  societies  of  the  colonial  churches, 
being  for  many  centuries  the  principal  religion  They  embrace,  so  far  as  reports  are  at  hand, 
of  the  northern  and  northeastern  coast,  Mo-  637  missionaries  and  assistants,  and  60,000 
hammedanism  has  made  more  recently  great  communicants.  The  principal  East  African 
progress  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  has  ad-  missions  are  carried  on  by  the  societies  of  the 
vanced  westward  as  far  as  Liberia.  The  en-  Church  of  England  and  the  United  Methodist 
tire  Christian  poptilation  of  Africa  does  not  Free  Churches.  Several  societies  have  estab- 
exceed  7,000,000.  About  one  half  of  these  lished  missions  in  Abyssinia,  chiefly  among 
belong  to  the  Abyssinian  and  Coptic  Churches,  the  Jews,  and  in  Algeria ;  and  ^yq  societies 
and  are  directly  descended  from  the  Christian  have  begun  missions  since  1876  in  the  interior, 
Church  of  the  first  centuries.  Since  the  be-  on  the  great  lakes  and  the  Congo  River,  em- 
ginning  of  the  maritime  discoveries  in  the  fif-  ploying  altogether  between  thirty  and  forty 
teenth  century,  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  laborers,  but  have  not  yet  made  any  reports 
have  established  their  sovereignty  over  large  of  converts.  Denominationally,  the  working 
tracts  of  land,  and  the  population  has  gradually  forces  and  churches  of  the  Western  and  South- 
become  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  em  African  missions  are  related  as  follows: 
Church;  In  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  Baptist,  22  missionaries  and  assistants,  209 
the  continent  of  Africa,  in  Congo,  Angola,  and  members ;  Congregational,  26  ministers,  670 
Mozambique,  tiie  carelessness  of  the  Portu-  members ;  Episcopal  and  Anglican,  149  minis- 
guese  Government  has  allowed  the  missions  to  ters,  6,878  members  (including  some  white 
fall  to  ruin,  and  the  connection  of  the  native  colonists  in  South  Africa) ;  American  Luther- 
population  with  the  Catholic  Church  to  become  an,  1  minister,  40  members:  Methodist,  190 
merely  nominal,  being  reduced  to  the  retention  ministers,  86,761  meni})ers ;  Moravian,  66  min* 
of  some  usages  and  ceremonies.  Large  num-  isters,  10,886  adherents ;  Presbyterian,  88  min« 
bers  of  the  natives  continue,  however,  to  re-  isters,  8,782  members ;  United  Brethren,  2 
gard  themselves  as  Catholics,  and  still  figure  in  ministers,  70  members ;  Lady  Huntingdon's 
the  statistical  accounts  of  the  Church ;  and,  in  Connection,  60  preachers,  exhorters,  and  teach- 
view  of  the  greater  interest  which  the  Portu-  ers ;  Continental  societies  (French,  Swiss,  Ger- 
guese  Government  begins  to  show  in  its  colo-  man,  Finnish,  and  Scandinavian  Lutheran  and 
nies,  it  is  believed  that  ere  long  the  entire  Reformed),  818  ministers,  81,618  members, 
population  of  the  Portuguese  colonies,  no  less  The  Anglican  missions  in  Sierra  Leone  have 
than  ^at  of  the  Spanish,  will  be  in  real  com-  been  turned  over  to  the  native  Episcopal 
munion  with  the  Catholic  Church.  The  con-  church  of  the  colony,  whicli  receives  a  grant 
quest  of  Algeria  in  modem  times  has  opened  of  £600  a  year  from  the  Church  Missionary 
to  tbe  same  Church  a  new  and  large  missionary  Society.  This  church  has  14  clergymen,  4,674 
field  in  Northern  Africa,  in  which  already  a  communicants,  and  14,000  native  Christian 
considerable  population  of  European  descent,  adherents,  witli  4,037  scholars.  The  Reformed 
with  a  small  number  of  native  converts,  prom-  Dutch  Church  of  South  Africa  includes  60 
ise  for  the  future  an  important  addition  to  its  ministers,  118  congre^tions,  and  220,000  souls. 
territory.  Egypt  and  Tunis  have  received  large  In  Madagascar,  the  London  (Congregational) 
additions  to  their  Catholic  population  by  the  Missionary  Society  has  414  European  and  na- 
immigration  of  Catholics  from  Italy  and  other  tive  preachers,  with  8,804  other  native  aasist- 
countries  of  Southwestern  Enrope.  The  Ro-  ants,  67,729  members,  and  288,188  adherents  * 
man  Catholics  under  British  role  live  chiefly  the  Anglican  missions  have  13  ministers  and 
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800  members ;  the  Norwegian  Lutherans  have 
19  misBionaries  and  288  members;  and  the 
Friends  have  100  congregations.  Primary 
ediools  are  taaght  at  all  the  stations,  and  are 
freely  attended  by  ^pils  of  all  ases.  Higher 
ediook  are  also  connected  with  the  older  sta- 
tions, and  most  of  the  missions  have  normal 
snd  training  schools  for  teachers,  and  theologi- 
cslsohodis  for  the  education  of  native  preach- 
ere.  The  statistios  of  those  schools  of  which 
rdgokr  reports  are  given  show  that  the  attend- 
sDoe  of  scholars  generally  exceeds  the  number 
of  members  in  the  charches.  Fonrah  Bay  Col- 
lege, of  the  Ohnrch  Missionary  Society,  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  is  affiliated  with  the 
UDiversty  of  Durham,  whence  some  of  its  stu- 
dents have  received  degrees,  and  provides  a 
foil  coarse  of  collegiate  instruction,  with  com- 
parative philology,  theology,  and  the  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  languages.  The  institution  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  at  Lovedale,  Caf- 
fruia,  has  elementary,  literary,  and  theologi- 
efd  classes,  of  three  years  each,  and  is  attended 
bj  natives  and  English,  most  of  the  native 
nces  of  Sonth  Africa  and  the  stations  of  all 
the  denominational  missions  being  renresented 
•mong  its  pupils.-  It  has  fhmishea  trained 
teachers  for  the  Free  Church  and  other  mis- 
sions, has  developed  a  branch  institution  at 
BljTthewood  in  the  Transkei,  and  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  establishment  of  the  new  mission 
•t  LivingBtoaia,  on  Lake  Nyassa.  The  mission 
schools  of  Madagascar  have  been  extensively 
developed  and  systematicaUy  organized,  and 
hare  promoted  ^e  establishment  of  a  national 
f  jstem  of  education.  Grammars  and  diction- 
aries of  the  languages  of  the  numerous  tribes 
haTe  been  prepared  by  the  missionaries^ 
school  and  religious  books  have  been  published 
In  them,  and  a  varied  literature  has  been  pro- 
daced  in  the  Caffre  dialects.  Tl  lis  li terary  work 
gives  employment  to  some  respectable  printing- 
tMQses. 

The  following  table  gives  an  estimate  of 
^6  population  connected,  in  1879,  with  the 
Protieirtant,  Boman  Catholic,  ana  Eastern 
Charches: 
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The  principal  event  in  Africa  during  1879 
fai  the  deposition  of  Ismail,  Khedive  of  Egypt, 
io  hr<jir  of  his  oldest  son.  Prince  Tevfik.  This 
vas  brought  about  by  the  pressure  of  the 


Western  Powers  on  Turkey,  in  consequence  of 
the  extravagant  measures  adopted  by  the  Khe- 
dive. Several  changes  of  ministry  followed, 
until  finally  Riaz  Pasha,  who  had  been  exiled 
by  Ismail  and  ^recalled  by  Tevfik,  was  appoint- 
ed President  of  the  Council.  The  relations  of 
Egypt  and  Abyssinia  were  in  an  unsettled  con- 
dition. In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  Colonel 
Gordon  was  sent  to  Abyssinia  to  arrange  a 
definite  treaty  of  peace.    (See  Abyssinia,  and 

EOYPT.) 

The  British  had  another  native  war  on  their 
hands  in  South  Africa  in  1879,  and  one  which 
eclipsed  all  of  the  preceding  wars  in  impor- 
tance. This  year  it  was  the  nation  of  the  Zoo- 
loo  Caffres,  under  their  king  Cetywayo,  with 
whom  the  British  came  into  conflict.  The 
causes  that  led  to  it  were  said  by  the  colonists 
to  be  the  general  insecurity  of  their  frontiers, 
and  the  utter  disregard  which  Cetywayo  ex- 
hibited toward  the  demands  of  the  governments 
of  Natal  and  the  Cape.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  natives  who  were  from  time  to  time  cap- 
tured, as  well  as  Cetywayo  himself,  stated  that 
at  no  time  had  the  Zooloo  king  been  anxious 
for  war,  and  that  he  had  done  everything  in 
his  power  to  satisfy  his  white  neighbors.  In 
England,  the  war  was  regarded  as  unnecessary. 
The  British,  at  first,  met  with  defeat,  but  on 
July  4th  they  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
the  Zooloos,  which  was  followed  on  August 
28th  by  the  capture  of  Cetywayo.  The  Zoo- 
loo land  was  then  subdivided  into  thirteen  dis- 
tricts, and  a  chief  appointed  for  each,  while  a 
British  resident  at  tne  krall  of  each  chief  is  to 
watch  over  British  interests.  The  question  of 
a  South  African  confederation  was  again  prom- 
inently brought  forward  by  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach, 
but  received  little  encouragement  from  the 
colonies.    (See  Caps  Colony,  and  Zooloos.) 

In  Algeria,  a  complete  change  of  govern- 
ment took  place.  The  supreme  civil  and  mili- 
tary powers,  which  had  been  united  up  to  this 
time  in  one  person,  were  separated,  and  a  new 
governor-general  and  commander-in-chief  were 
appointed.  In  June  an  insurrection  of  Kabyles 
broke  out  simultaneously  in  Tunis,  Algeria, 
and  Morocco.  A  boundary  commission  which 
was  to  settle  the  disputed  boundary  between 
the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Re- 
public of  Liberia  a^ioumed  iine  die  on  April 
24th,  without  settling  any  one  point  in  the  dis- 

Ente.  Agreement  between  the  English  and 
liberian  members  was  found  to  be  impossible, 
and  the  former  fiatly  refused  to  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  Commander  Shufeldt  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  who  had  been  selected  as  arbitra- 
tor. 

The  Portuguese  Government  in  March  sent 
a  man-of-war  to  Whjdaly  to  blockade  the  coast 
of  Dahomey,  on  account  of  the  capture  and 
imprisonment  of  a  Portuguese  merchant.  The 
King  of  Dahomey,  on  the  other  hand,  ordered 
all  roads  leading  from  the  interior  to  the  coast 
to  be  blockaded,  so  that  the  entire  commerce 
of  the  country  was  prostrated. 
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The  Frenoli  Gbvemment  in  1879  seued  the 
island  of  Matagong.  The  French  claimed  it 
from  the  fact  that,  being  sitnated  between  the 
months  of  the  Rio  Oongo  and  the  Mellacoree, 
and  near  a  coast  nndoubtedlj  F|;ench,  it  ooght 
logically  to  be  French  also.  In  a  map,  how- 
ever, of  Senegambia,  drawn  np  in  1664  by  or- 
der of  General  Faidherbe,  then  Governor  of 
Senegal,  it  is  depicted  as  English,  as  well  as 
the  Los  Archipelago,  more  to  the  north ;  bat 
this  might  arise  from  its  being  then  the  private 
property  of  a  British  subject,  and  the  Paris 
merchant  who  represents  the  present  proprie- 
tors has  prodaced  a  declaration  of  1866  by  Sir 
George  Grey,  Colonial  Secretary,  refusing  to 
aid  Mr.  Isaacs  on  the  ground  that  Matagong 
was  not  British  territory. 

AGRIOULTURE.  (See  IlNrrED  States  and 
the  States  respectively.) 

ALABAMA.  The  regular  session  of  the 
Alabama  Legislature  commenced  on  Novem- 
ber 12, 1878,  and  terminated  on  February  8, 
1879.  In  the  Senate  W.  G.  Little  was  chosen 
President;  and  in  the  House  David  Clopton 
was  chosen  Speaker. 

One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  the  session 
was  a  joint  convention  of  the  two  Houses  to 
count  the  votes  for  State  officers.  As  there  was 
only  one  ticket,  the  results  were  announced  as 
follows:  Total  vote  for  Rufus  W.  Cobb  for 
Governor,  89,671 ;  total  vote  for  W.  W.  Screws 
for  Secretary  of  State,  87,678;  total  vote  for 
Willis  Brewer  for  Auditor,  87,816 ;  total  vote 
for  I.  11.  Vincent  for  Treasurer,  88,281 ;  total 
vote  for  H.  0.  Tompkins  for  Attorney-General, 
88,204.  The  vote  for  members  of  Congress, 
which  was  canvassed  too  late  for  insertion  in 
the  "  Annual  Cyclopedia  "  of  1878,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Dktrfal. 

T  I T.  H.  Herndon.  Demoent. . . 

*•  1  W.  Bailey,  Opposition 

Tr  j  H.  A.  Herbert,  Democnt. . . . 

'^'1  J.  P.  Armstrooff.  Oppoeitton. 

TTT  J  ^'  ^'  8*nA>rd,  Democrat. . . . 

"*•  ^  F.  Btraii(pe,  Oppoeltlon 


VI. 
VII. 


f -n-  j  0.  M.  Shelley,  Democrat. . 
*  ^ '  (  Jer.  HanlaoD,  BepabUcan 

•y>  I  T.  Williams,  Democrat... 

^'1  Theo.  Nnron,  Oppoaitkni. 


B.  B.  Lewis,  Democrat. 
W.  R.  Smith,  OppostUoD. . 
W.  H.  Forney,  Democrat. 
'  W.  W.  Garth,  Democrat.. 
VIIL    W.  If.  Lowe,  Opposition . . 


«,67T 
S,941 
8,8M 
6,505 
6,199 
676 
6,514 
6i545 
^587 
8,784 
7,64S 
8,201 
2,608 
8»279 
10,824 


Of  the  members  of  Congress  seven  were 
Democrats  and  one  opposition. 
The  Legislature  was  divided  as  follows : 


PABTT. 


Democrats 

Independent  Denaoerats.. 

Bepablicans 

Nationals. 


Total. 


88 


Room. 


81 

tl 

S 

4 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

8 

100 


On  December  10th  the  Legislature  took  a 
recess  until  January  16,  1879. 

An  act  was  passed  requiring  the  execution 
of  criminals  to  be  in  an  inclosnre  which  is 
hidden  from  public  view. 


A  joint  resolution  was  adopted  which  de- 
clares that  the  act  of  Congress  imposing  a  tax 
of  ten  per  centum  on  the  issues  of  State  banks 
creates  in  the  national  banks  an  ui\just  and 
odious  monopoly,  and  is«  an  unwarrantable 
abridgment  of  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
State,  by  appropriate  acts  of  incorporation,  to 
provide  its  citizens  with  a  lawful  cnrrency, 
suitable  to  their  needs;  and  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  Alabama  in  Congress  were 
requested  to  use  their  untiring  efforts  to  have 
the  same  repealed. 

A  memorial  requesting  Congress  to  establish 
a  system  for  a  national  quarantine  agaiust 
yellow  fever  and  other  infections  diseases  was 
also  adopted. 

A  bill  to  limit  or  prohibit  the  sale  of  seed- 
cotton  was  extensively  discussed  in  relation  to 
its  constitutionality.  Seed-cotton  is  the  name 
^ven  to  the  article  as  it  is  in  the  field.  If  it 
IS  stolen  and  sold,  the  owner  can  not  distin- 
guish his  property  from  that  of  others.  The 
extent  of  the  stealing  is  such  as  to  be  consid- 
ered a  great  evil.  One  member  in  his  remarks 
said: 

There  are  many  roads  which  lead  from  the  rich  &rm- 
inglanda  into  the  city  of  Montgomenr,  but  to  illui>tratc 
it  1  will  only  refer  to  one,  say  the  lame  Creek  rood. 
During  the  busy  picking  Beaaon,  a  sentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance concluded  tnat  he  wouMmake  some  obser- 
vations; 80  he  posted  himself  upon  the  road  bctwcvn 
midnight  and  daylight,  and  not  less  than  thirty  vehicles 
of  all  descriptions,  from  a  four-horse  wagon  down  to 
the  duninutive  cart  with  the  diminutivo  steer  or  calf, 
passed  him,  and,  from  the  movements  of  the  parties 
naving  the  cottonHseed  and  the  purchasers  of  tlic  cot- 
ton, there  is  but  little  doubt  that  two  thirds  of  all  the 
cotton  on  these  vehicles,  besides  that  of  the  innuroer- 
able  foot-passengers  loaded  with  sacks  of  all  sortt*  aiii 
sizes,  were  stolen ;  for  all  these  partica  with  the  cc>t:on 
so  graduate  their  movements  that  they  reach  the  city  at 
or  before  sunrise ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  first  rays  of  *t}iC 

S olden  sunshine  touch  the  dome  of  this  Capitol,  Uic 
oors  of  the  innumerable  shops  which  before  sunri-o 
were  dosed,  and  the  promises  as  silent  as  death,  t^.y 
open  as  if  by  magic  The  cotton-sack  is  hurried  ujk^c 
the  scales,  hurriedly  and  many^  times,  perhaps,  fiilbcly 
weighed,  then  hurriedly  spirited  away  to  the  bcu^ 
rooms^  where  at  leisure  it  is  carried  and  sold  to  the 
pickeries.  Pass  over  any  of  the  roads  leading  to  the 
city  between  the  hours  of  midnight  and  day,  and 
about  the  suburbs,  and  you  will  find  them  fillecl,  as  I 
said  before,  with  vehicles  of  every  description,  meet 
hordes  of  tramps  with  sacks  and  baskets,  all  watchiiii; 
for  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  to  dispose  of  their  ill-p.>t- 
ten  gains.  I  say  ill-gotten,  for,  if  not  so,  why  tiii<« 
unseemly  time  to  bring  their  wares  to  maketf  Wliv 
this  haste  ?  For  this  army  of  wagons,  of  cartsi,  of 
tramps  with  sacks,  is  soon,  like  the  snow,  dis6olvt?d 
by  the  rising  sun ;  and  the  9  or  10  o'clock  passer-by 
has  no  idea  of  what  had  oocunred  only  a  few  hours 
before. 

In  support  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
bill,  it  was  urged  that  it  was  based  upon  the 
proposition  that  no  man  can  either  use  or  dis- 
pose of  his  property  to  the  injury  of  his  neigb- 
Dor ;  and  it  is  for  the  Legislature  to  say  how 
far  one  citizen  may  go  in  the  use  of  his  pro[>- 
erty  to  prevent  injury  to  his  neighbor's.  The 
bill  was  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  measure 
which  prohibits  the  sale  or  giving  away  of  spir- 
ituous liquors,  or  that  which  provides  for  the 
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keeping  ap  of  fences.  All  this  class  of  legisla-  A  bill  was  passed  to  protect  planters  and 
tioQ  was  strictlj  within  the  legislative  preroga-  farmers  against  fanners  from  Texas  who  come 
tivd  to  enact  police  regulations  for  the  pro-  into  the  State  to  obtain  colored  laborers.  A 
tectioQ  of  the  poblic  peace  and  societj.  It  large  colored  emigration  from  the  State  to 
would  be  quite  anomalous  to  saj  that  an  evil  Texas  has  caused  great  inconvenience.  The 
m:ijr  exist  to  the  detriment  of  the  best  inter-  bill  as  passed  applies  to  the  counties  of  Dallas, 
ests  of  society,  and  jet  the  Legislature  had  no  Perrj,  Washington,  Barbour,  Marengo,  Pike, 
rl^'ht  to  suppress  it,  or  to  enact  measures  for  Montgomery,  Covington,  Monroe,  Lowndes, 
its  prevention.  The  bill  does  not  prohibit  the  Greene,  Elmore,  Macon,  Talladega,  Bibb,  Bui- 
s  lie  of  cotton.  A  bill  which  proposed  ab-  lock,  Lee,  Tuscaloosa,  and  Shelby,  and  requires 
9^  Intel  J  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  cotton  would  a  license  of  $100.  It  also  provides  that  a  per- 
be  unconstitutional,  but  a  bill  which  simply  son  failing  to  pay  such  license  shall  be  fined 
restricts  and  limits  its  sale  is  no  more  violative  three  times  the  amount  of  such  license,  and 
of  the  Constitution  than  the  bill  which  restricts  may  also  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail,  or 
the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors.  It  was  urged  in  required  to  do  hard  labor  for  the  county  for 
rcpl?  that  the  sole  end  of  government  was  to  not  more  than  one  year. 
protect  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  The  reduction  of  taxation  was  much  dis- 
citizen^  Any  law  that  prohibited  the  sale  of  cussed,  and  a  resolution  passed  in  the  House 
property  must  be  in  derogation  of  the  right  asking  the  Governor  to  furnish  all  statistics 
scared  to  the  citizen  under  the  Constitution,  and  other  information  in  his  possession  which 
It  was  far  more  than  a  police  regulation  to  pro-  would  or  would  not  justify  the  Legislature  in 
hibit  the  citizen  from  selling  his  property  in  reducing  the  rate  of  taxation.  The  Governor 
any  quantity  and  manner  he  pleases.  It  might  in  reply  stated  that  the  taxable  property  of  the 
p(hv*>ibly  be  a  police  regulation  to  prescribe  State  had  diminished  in  value  from  $160,000,- 
that  ttie  citizen  must  sell  his  property  at  a  cer-  000  to  about  $125,000,000,  and  for  the  year 
t  iio  place  or  within  certain  specified  hours,  or  1879  the  reported  assessments  indicated  a  still 
that  he  must  pay  a  license  to  sell ;  but  to  say  further  diminution  amounting  to  ten  millions 
tliat  lie  shall  not  sell  at  all  is  in  plain  deroga-  or  more.  The  amount  of  interest  to  be  paid  on 
tiuQ  of  the  Constitution.  The  bill  might  as  the  debt  increases  as  additional  bonds  are  ex- 
weil  provide  that  the  citizen  shall  not  sell  his  changed.  This  increase  will  continue  until  all 
Corn  in  the  ear,  his  oats  in  the  sheaf,  or  he  the  bonds  covered  by  the  settlement  of  the 
oust  make  hia  timber  in  certain  shapes.  The  debt  shall  have  been  exchanged.  In  1881  this 
^ale  of  liquor  parallel  is  far-fetched.  Spirituous  will  be  augmented  by  an  increase  in  the  rate 
;:<iaor9  are  not  necessary  for  the  existence  and  of  interest  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  on  one 
^G:>port  of  the  human  family.  Cotton  is  a  pro-  class  of  bonds,  and  from  two  to  four  upon  an- 
il notion  upon  which  the  people  depend  in  a  mea-  other,  which  will  amount  to  an  annual  increase 
«ire  for  their  means  of  support,  and  to  say  that  of  one  third  of  the  present  interest,  or  about 
tricj  shall  not  dispose  of  tneir  means  of  exist-  $90,000.  The  balance  in  the  State  Treasury  at 
tnce  as  they  see  fit,  is  not  only  a  violation  of  the  the  close  of  the  session  would  not  exceed  $60,- 
Constitution,  but  it  is  an  assault  upon  magna  000.  This  would  include  $40,000  in  State  ob- 
^harta  itself — ^that  great  fountain  from  which  ligations  and  $5,000  in  Patton  certificates,  all 
the  whole  fabric  of  free  constitutional  govern-  of  which  will  be  destroyed  as  provided  by  law, 
meat  is  drawn.  The  bill,  however,  passed  both  and  thus  leave  only  about  $15,000  in  cash, 
iioases  and  became  a  law.  which  would  include  all  the  revenue  collected 
Sabseqnentlj  the  trial  of  an  indictment  and  paid  into  the  Treasury  up  to  that  time.  If 
.tninst  two  persons  for  buying  seed-cotton  the  rate  of  last  year's  assessment  be  maintained 
t  H>k  place  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  Lown-  for  1879  and  1880,  the  balance  on  the  1st  of 
des  Connty.  The  argument  for  the  defense  October,  1880,  will  not  exceed  $186,000 ;  and 
was  that  the  law  vioUted  that  clause  of  the  as  but  a  small  amount  of  the  taxes  for  the  year 
Conntitntion  of  the  State  which  provides  that  will  go  into  the  Treasury  by  the  1st  of  Janu- 
"  no  ex  poat  facto  law,  or  any  law  impairing  ary,  1881,  the  demands  upon  the  Treasury  oo- 
t!ie  obligation  of  contracts  or  making  any  ir-  casioned  by  the  expense  of  the  session  of  the 
ri'vocable  grants  of  special  privileges  or  immu-  General  Assembly  of  1880,  about  $40,000,  and 
n.ticfs  shall  be  passed  by  the  General  Assem-  tHe  January  interest  in  1881,  about  $160,000, 
•  Ij,"  and  the  further  clause  which  provides  will  exceed  the  cash  m  the  Treasury  $64,000, 
that  ^  the  sole  object  and  only  legitimate  end  for  the  payment  of  which  a  loan  will  have 
of  government  is  to  protect  the  citizen  in  the  to  be  negotiated,  until  a  sufficient  amount 
enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  property ;  and  shall  be  collected  from  the  taxes  of  that  year 
vhen  the  government  assumes  other  functions,  to  pay  the  same.  After  a  disagreement  be- 
lt is  usurpation  and  oppressive.*'  The  Judge  tween  the  two  Houses,  the  tax  rate  for  1879 
sn-tained  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law,  was  left  unchanged,  and  for  1880  it  was  re- 
ani  the  case  will  Ukely  go  up  to  the  Supreme  duoed  to  65  cents  on  the  $100. 
C'mrt  The  benefit  produced  by  the  law  is  con-  The  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
<<i  iered  very  fcreat  on  the  part  of  the  cotton-  reported  an  amendment  to  the  State  Code, 
pUntera;  while  the  members  of  the  bar  with  which  directed  the  form,  size,  and  quality  of 
e>^aal  nnammity  regard  it  as  unoonstitational.  the  paper  used  as  a  ballot  at  elections,  and  also 
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the  insoription  on  the  same.    Thej  said  that  spoDnblo  posiiioiiB  under  the  conrtB  of  the  UniteiJ 

they  had  had  occasion  to  examine  several  bal-  f^^  ^"^^  ^^a  d^t^^^'Sfthl^^^tSe  ^^^ 

lot-boxes,  and  it  would  astonish  the  House  if  tSt*^  h^m  m^v  other  caSTtiivel^cireuiu^'i 

it  knew  the  want  oi  uniformity  m  the  ballots  routes  to  avoid  nearer  commitisioneni.     And  tlisit 

banded  in  by  the  electors.    They  were  written  they  liave  arrested,  and  without  preliminary  trial  ci>d- 

on  every  conceivable  kind  of  paper  and  in  ahnost  ^^^  on«  John  Jackaon  in  jail  for  fifty  daya,  duri.u 

A»>A.«  ^!^nA^;-.T«>^iA  oiianA  A.y^JU  n  t^ntkwa  rxi^.a  ^9  the  BevePB  ligor  of  the  late  cold  weather.     Colle<'t  r 

every  conceivable  shape,  from  a  square  piece  of  ^^^^  Depu^-Collector  Smith,  W.  H.  Hunter,  Co.r- 

paperto  one  more  nearly  resembnng  a  shoe-  miasioner,  Deputy  -  Mar«hal8  Bandolph  and  G.  V. 
string  than  otherwise,  the  handling  of  which,  Golaon,  and  others,  are  chai«}d  with  these  abuaes^. 
though  lightly  or  carefully  done,  would  endan-  The  information  so  laid  before  your  memoriiili-t« 
ger  it  with  rents  likely  to  destroy  its  complete-  ;^<>]j:»  that  these  official*  have  not  pursued  their  ipu^- 
S*««  s#  «^4.  ;♦«  ^^^^rJL\<^^  r.4  4.T./^i«««.««»o  «^«.«  tigationa  with  any  great  view  to  serve  the  true  mler- 
ness,  if  not  its  exprewion  of  the  elector  s  vote,  g^s  of  the  United  States,  nor  as  agents  of  a  great  ya^ 
In  consequence  of  memorials  sent  to  the  tice-loving  power  which  was  seeking  to  enforce  itc 
Legislature,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela-  laws  by  necessary  but  orderly  force ;  but  they  have 
tions  of  the  House  were  ordered  to  investigate  •ote<i  «*  »*"  they  were  the  ruthless  myrmidonB  oi  & 
the  mlsase  «.d  abuse  of  power  by  certain  S:?^^  «rtf,Hl{aV.X^?a;:i':Sriif;^^^^^ 
United  States  oflScials  m  the  btate  against  citi-  i>ut  only  to  harass  and  destroy, 
sens  of  the  State,  as  alleged ;  which  resulted  As  the  terms  of  the  courts  of  the  Northern  judi- 
in  the  adoption  of  the  following  joint  memorial  dal  district  of  Alabama  approach,  tlieae  statemeD*^ 
to  Comrress'  show  that  the  roads  and  the  courtyards  aro  throiip.i 
^  '  with  poverty  -  stricken  witnesses  in  vast  numlw^rn^ 
2b  the  ff<morabl€  the  Senate  and  Houh  of  Rqireeenta-  called  tenn  after  term,  and  present  a  picture  which  is 
Uvee  of  the  UnUed  Statet  in  (^ngreu  auemhUd  :  pad  to  look  upon.  The  historian  Gibbon  el^antiv  Ki 
The  joint  memorial  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  feelingly  portrays  the  vengeance  visited  by  Theodosiu-^ 
Bepresontatives.  composing  the  General  Assembly  of  upon  Antiocli,  and  tells  us  that  "  the  tribunal  of 
Akbaraa,  complaining,  respectfully  calls  the  attention  Hellebricua  and  Ciesarius,  encompassed  with  ann.nj 
of  your  honorable  bodies  to  the  iiyuriea  inflicted  on  noldiere,  was  ertxjted  in  the  midst  of  the  forom.  Tl:c 
the  citizens  of  Alabama  by  the  misuse  and  abuse,  by  noblest  and  most  wealthy  of  the  citiaena  of  Anti^ji  b 
certain  United  States  ofGicials  in  this  State,  of  the  appeared  before  them  in  chains ;  the  examination  whp 
power  intrusted  to  them.  It  is  apparent  to  all  who  see  oHsisted  by  the  use  of  torture,  and  their  sontcnoc  wub 
them,  that  the  juries  of  the  United  States  Courts  are  announced  or  suspended  according  to  the  judgment  << 
not  generally  a  fair  representation  of  the  country,  but  these  extraordinanr  magistrates.  The  houses  of  ti: 
that  they  are  manipulated  for  a  nurpa«w,  and  for  the  citizens  were  exposed  to  sale,  and  their  wives  and  cl  il- 
oonviotion  of  petty  offenses  which  are  not  prosecuted  dren  were  suddenly  reduced  from  affluence  and  luxun- 
in  the  true  interest  of  the  United  States,  but  to  pro-  to  the  most  absolute  distress."  The  abuaos  of  tic 
duce  fees  for  those  interested  in  them.  It  has  also  United  States  officials  in  Akbama,  thus  brought  to  the 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  ypur  memorialists  by  knowledge  of  your  memorialists,  show  that  vcnjrenDt: 
the  representations  and  i>etitions  of  a  law  number  of  ©f  officii^  has  lost  noUiingin  the  destructive  abuses  oi 
worthy  and  reputable  dtizens,  as  well  aa  oy  the  state-  power  since  the  days  of  Theodosius,  and  that  the  bi<- 
ments  of  many  members  of  tlib  body  and  of  the  Sen-  tory  of  the  miseries  of  Antioch  repeats  itself  in  mod- 
ate,  tiiat  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  judicial  districts  em  times.  Your  memorialists  pray  your  honomble 
of  Alabama  the  internal  revenue  ofacers,  marshnl^s  bodies  to  relieve  our  people  from  a  repetition  of  thi'js; 
deputies  and  a^nts,  along  with  traveling  United  disgraceful  scenes,  and  to  let  them  leel  more  of  xht 
States  Commissioner  W.  H.  Hunter,  have  practiced  protection  which  will  follow  fVom  a  gcntier  thoiurl^  ii 
the  grossest  abuses  imder  pretense  of  enfordns  the  may  be  a  stem  administration  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
internal  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States.  That  States,  and  so  teach  them  to  love,  not  drive  them  to 
under  this  pretense  they  have  raided  over  the  country  hate,  its  administration, 
with  large  txxiies  of  armed  men  and,  r^^rdless  of  law 

and  decency,  have  abused  and  insulted  the  people  An  act  was  passed  to  donate  $75  to  any  red- 

witiiout  cause.    That  they  have  unlawfully  and  with-  iJent  of  the  State  who,  while  in  the  military 

2lC^h';^''ofthaer^S„"orlS?:':?-  --ice  of  the  state  or  of  the  Confederate 

lowed  othere  to  do  so.    That  tiiey  have  foraged  on  the  States,  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg.       .         .   , 

country  without  pay,  or  upon  a  tender  of  the  merest  On  the  bill  to  repeal  the  section  of  the  QoQ^ 

E'ttances  for  subsistence  they  have  taken.    That  they  which  requires  ballots  to  be  numbered  at  elec- 

^  ive  wantonly  broken  down  fences  and  turned  stpok  tions,  it  was  urged  in  its  favor  as  follows : 

m  on  the  growing  crops  of  the  people.    That  tiiey  ^                  ^ 

have  in  mere  misdiief  shot  down  the  cattle  and  hogs  This  is  intended  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  ballot- 

of  private  citizens.    That  they  have  conducted  tiiem-  box,  whose  purity  and   sanctity  are   synonTmous. 

selves  in  a  riotous  and  disorderly  maimer,  and  in  mere  Unless  the  law  shuts  out  every  approacli  to  clc^trr>y 

wantonness  have  fired  into  the  yards  and  around  the  tiie  sanctity  of  the  ballot-box,  how  shall  the  weak  vo;:o 

dwellings  of  defenseless  females  for  the  brutal  gratifl-  against  the  strong,  the  poor  against  the  rich,  or  ti.*' 

cation  of  terrifying  them.    That  they  have  arrested  low  against  the  lugn  ?    The  Supreme  Courts  of  ei»:hi 

persons  and  carriM  them  long  distances,  when  they  Northern  States  nave  declared  by  decisions  tliat  xlx 

were  at  once  discharged,  without  cause ;  and  it  has  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  ballot-box  in  any  way 

been  a  common  oocurrenoe  to  arrest  and  handcuff  and  is  imoonstitutional ;  and  the  State  of  Indiana  has  n'>t 

carry  oitizens  before  United  States  commissioners  at  only  declared  this  princii>le  by  its  hiffhest  court,  bi  t 

lonff  distances  from  the  homes  of  such  persons,  for  has  also  cited  the  numbering  of  a  belfot  as  a  violation 

proluninary  investigations,  where  tiiey  have  no  friends  of  this  sanotitv,  and  declared  a  statute  of  the  State 

to  \m\  them  if  bound  over,  and  no  meaus  to  defray  void  because  it  required  the  ballots  to  be  numbcrcni. 

their  expenses  back  in  cases  of  dLschaige,  when  tiiero  It  may  be  asked.  Has  this  dedsion  been  aot«d  up^n  I 

were  commissioners  of  character  and  stancQng  near  to  I  can  answer.  It  has.    The  State  of  Ohio,  one  oi  tl.o 

the  places  of  arrest.    That  they  have  repeatedly  re-  greatest  Noithem   States,  makes  it  a  violation  or 

fused  to  take  persons  bo  arrested  in  the  near  neighbor-  mw  for  any  one  to  number,  mark,  or  so  designiit«  a 

hood  of  General  Joseph  W.  Burke,  a  commissioner  vote  that  it  may  be  known,  tiiereby  stamping  the 

of  the  United  States  residing  in  Calhoun  County,  numbering  of  a  vote  as  an  inmngement  and  violate  i 

lately  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  holding  re-  of  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot-box,  which  la  its  only  gafo 
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^%rd  in  tims  of  peaoo,  and  its  onl^  defenae  in  times  farther  Bum  of  $180,000  from  any  money  in 

"f  ^^^«^l^    But  I  am  aaked,  How  wiOl  vou  contest  the  the  Treasary  not  otherwise  appropriated.    The 

e.ecti  n  if  the  hallot  is  not  numbered!    Nothing  can  ^  ii  x^_  ^-  ^^^^  «/*«n4.«  oi,«ii  k^  fl^^ai'nA/i  i^  ♦k^ 

be  easier.    When  the  votes  aro  counted  over  aniftum  poU-tex  of  each  county  shaU  be  retained  m  t^^ 

ojt  ten  more  than  the  number  on  the  poll-list,  dis-  county  for  the  schools  thereof,     buch  poll-tax 

card  ten  votes  first  taken  from  the  box,  and  the  bal-  is  fixed  at  $1.60  on  each  male  inhabitant  oyer 

ance  take  as  good.    This  rule  is  adopted  by  several  tvrenty-one  and  less  than  forty-five  years  of 

01  the  States.  ^^^    jn  1877-78  it  amounted  to  $109,762. 

The  following  resolution  relative  to  changing  1'he  public  school  officers  are  a  State  8u- 

tbe  manner  of  choosing  Presidential  Electors  perintendent  of  Education,  a  county  and  one 

was  adopted  in  the  Senate :  township  superintendent. 

_,         •  .   •          ^      JO         x>  ^v    TT  s^  J  The  following  three  sections  of  this  act  re- 

WkfTMS,  Interferenoe  by  officers  of  the  United  i.^.  ^^  .x^^  o/»k^in  «t»^  ♦Vi^  /.k;i.i../kn. 

S^^t.^  in  popular  elections  is  justly  regarded  by  the  ^^  ^  ^^^  schools  and  the  children : 

pj.|.Uofthi8StateaaanevU  of  great  majpitude ;  and  Sec.  ^,  Be  it  fuHher  enaeUd.  That  every  town- 

Whereat.  The  manitest  purpose  of  such  interference,  ghip  and  fraction  of  a  township  which  is  divided  by  a 

in  f-art  at  least,  is  to  mfluence  and  control  the  action  gtate  or  county  line,  or  any  otner  insuperable  barrier, 

o!  the  State  in  selectinsf  Electors  for  President  and  guch  as  rivers,  creeks,  or  mountains,  and  every  inoor- 

ViM-President  of  the  United  States ;  therefore  porated  dty  or  town  naving  three  thousand  inhabit- 

Urmltti^  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign  BelationB  ants,  shall  constitute  separate  school  districts,  and 

be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  eiroediency  of  provid-  each  shall  be  under  the  township  superintendent  of 

in,'  bv  law  for  tiie  selection  of  President  and  Vice-  public  sohools,  as  to  all  matters  connected  with  public 

I'r .tfident  by  the  General  Assembly  until  the  acts^  of  schools.    Eaon  township  or  other  school  district,  in 

< .  nzreas  authorizing  interference  by  Fedcralauthority  its  corporate  capacity  as  created  by  law,  may  hold  real 

arv  rt^<cmded.  and  i>er8onal  property ;  and  the  business  ox  such  oor- 

_,      ,.  .  .          -    ,      „,  ,     .  ^     .   J.  .  1  J.  porations,  in  relation  to  public  schools  and  school 

The  division  of  the  State  into  judicial  dis-  tands^  shall  be  managed  by  the  township  or  district 

(rirU  was  accomplished  by  making  the  Con-  sunermtendents. 

irre>5ional  districts  constitute  the  circuits,  ex-  ,  Seo.  49.  Be  U  fuHher  etuuied.  That  qvhtj  diild 

«,c  «  to  the  following  ooanties:  Raadolph.  ^'S^S'tS^^^uS^iT^ SSf  STiH.'^ 
iriHtead  of  being  in  the  seventh,  is  put  into  the  public  school  of  its  own  race  or  color  in  the  township 
tifth :  Clay,  instead  of  being  in  the  fifth,  is  put  m  which  he  or  she  resides,  or  to  any  public  school  of 
ioto  the  seventh ;  Marion  and  Winston,  instead  its  own  race  or  color,  in  the  State  of  Atabama,  as  here- 
of heing  in  the  sixth,  are  put  into  the  eighth.  "^  J*'^^^®^^  u  r  ^%  -»  ^  an.  *♦!,..  i.  i  -^• 
Tj  .  ?«♦  *^  ^-«-«:l^  ^^A  .».»i«f ^  #.>.«  o^of ^M  Sec.  ^.  Bett  further  enaeUd.  That  the  scholastic 
The  act  to  organize  and  regulate  the  system  y^  g^all  begm  on  the  first  diy  of  October  of  each 

«»:  pubho  instmction  sets  apart  for  the  support  year,  and  end  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September  of  the 

of  the  schools  and  appropriates  the  following  following  vear.    Twenty  davs  shall  constitute  a  school 

^inLs,  which  thus  compose  the  school  revenue:  month.    A  school  day  shall  comprise  not  less  than 

The  annual  interest  at  6  per  cent,  upon  all  sums  ""^  hours. 

of  money  which  have  heretofore  been  received  According  to  the  report  of  the  6uperlnten- 
'>r  which  may  hereafter  be  received  by  the  dent  of  Education,  the  number  of  scnool  dis- 
Stite  as  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  lands  granted  tricts  in  the  State  in  the  year  1877-78  was 
or  intrusted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State,  1,700;  number  of  schools  taught,  white  2,696, 
or  to  the  several  townships  thereof,  for  school  colored  1,404;  number  of  teachers  employed, 
purposes;  the  annual  interest  at  4  percent,  white  2,722,  colored  1,428;  grades  of  schools 
'^n  that  part  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  taught,  primary  1,590,  intermediate  1,870, 
United  States  deposited  with  the  State  under  grammar  978,  high  167;  school  population, 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  28,  1886 ;  white  214,279,  colored  155,168 ;  number  en- 
all  the  annual  rents,  incomes,  profits,  or  in-  rolled  in  schools,  white  86,485,  colored  54,745 ; 
Uresis  arising  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  average  attendance  in  schools,  white  61,584, 
ail  8uch  lands   as  may  hereafter   be  given  colored  40,092. 

l>y  the  United  States,  or  by  the  State,  or  by  There  is  a  normal  school  at  Florence,  upon 

in  lividoals,  for    the  support  of  the    public  the  most  approved  plan,  for  the  education  of 

■ihools;  all  such  sums  as  may  accrue  to  the  white  teachers,  male  and  female.    Another,  at 

^tate  as  escheats,  which  are  to  be  applied  to  Marion,  is  for  the  education  of  colored  teachers ; 

t  le  support  of  the  public  schools  during  the  and  a  university,  connected  therewith,  for  the 

^'l^'lastic  year  next  succeeding  their  receipt  education  of  colored  students  in  the  higher  de- 

in  the  State  Treasury;  also  all  rents,  incomes,  partments  of  learning.    Another  is  located  at 

^ni  profits  received  into  the  State  Treasury  Huntsville  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  for 

1  irin^  the  scholastic  year,  from  all  lands  re-  the  professional  education  of  colored  teachers^ 

r.  lining  unsold,  which  have  heretofore  been  controlled  by  a  board  of  three  commissioners. 

<1  nated  by  the  Oongress  of  the  United  States  Pupils  are  admitted  free  of  charge,  but  must 

f>r  the  support  of  the  public  schools;   all  bind  themselves  to  teach  two  years  in  the  pub« 

I'^en^s  which  are  by  law  required  to  be  paid  lie  schools  of  the  State.    This  institution  is  hi 

Tit )  the  fldiool  fund  of  any  county,  the  same  successful  operation. 

t'>  he  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  In  the  University  of  Alabama  for  the  year 

H  tools  m  such  county,  and  all  such  license- tax  1878  there  were  88  degrees  conferred.     The 

^lJul]  be  promptly  pmd  by  the  probate  judge,  number  of  students  was  178.    At  the  Agricnl 

•>r  sQch  person  collecting   sncn  tax,  to  the  tural  and  Mechanical  College  for  the  same  yea^ 

County  Soperintendent  of  Education ;  also  the  there  were  288  students.    The  number  of  atift* 
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dents  enrolled  at  the  beginning  of  1879  was  ization  of  the  city  of  Mobile,  and  the  pajmcDt 
217,  which  exoeedfl  the  naraber  at  the  same  to  the  utmost  extent  practicable  of  the  just 
date  the  year  preyions  by  46.  The  adyanoed  debt  of  the  city.  They  are  to  make  report  to 
classes  are  larger  this  year  than  ever  before,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  to  be  laid  before 
Of  the  288  students  last  year,  there  were  in  the  General  Assembly  at  its  next  term,  of  the 
the  first  class  8,  in  the  second  16,  in  the  third  resnlt  of  their  negotiations,  together  with  tbe 
68,  in  the  foarth  66,  in  the  fifth  95.  Of  the  draft  of  such  act  for  their  consideration,  as  in 
217  students  in  the  present  year  there  are  in  the  judgment  of  said  commissioners  may  be 
the  first  class  13,  in  the  second  30,  in  the  third  required  to  carry  into  effect  any  scheme  of  ad- 
47,  in  the  fourth  60,  in  the  fifth  65.  In  college  justment  they  may  reconunend,  and  secare  the 
classes  proper  there  were  last  year,  out  of  288  objects  of  the  act ;  and  upon  the  passage  of 
students,  148 ;  this  year,  out  of  217  students,  such  act  they  shall  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
there  are  150.  During  the  past  year  improve-  eery  for  such  proper  orders  and  decrees  as  may 
meuts  were  made  upon  the  college  building,  be  necessary  to  secure  the  application  of  the 
which  give  ample  accommodations  for  800  stu-  assets  under  its  jurisdiction  and  control  to  tiiti 
dents.  The  income  of  the  college  is  derived  uses  and  purposes  which  may  be  agreed  upon, 
mainly  from  the  endowment  fund,  which  con-  and  be  declared  by  the  act  to  carry  such  agrec- 
sists  of  $263,600,  invested,  by  act  of  the  Gen-  ment  into  operation  and  efifect 
eral  Assembly  of  the  State,  in  Alabama  bonds.  The  second  act  contemplated  and  provided 
These  bonds  are  deposited  with  tlie  Treasurer  for  the  creation  of  a  simple  and  economical  as 
of  the  State.  The  annual  income  from  this  en-  well  as  efiicient  form  of  local  government,  to 
dowment  is  $20,280.  exist  provisionally  until  the  next  session  of  tho 

Two  acts  were  passed  by  the  Legislature  General  Assembly,  January,  1881.  This  gov- 
which  related  to  the  financial  afi^airs  of  the  emment,  bein^  only  for  a  limited  period,  is  to 
3ity  of  Mobile.  The  first  act  repealed  the  be  intrusted  simply  with  police  powers— that 
charter  of  the  city,  and  made  provision  for  the  is,  with  power  to  preserve  the  public  peace, 
application  of  the  assets  of  the  old  corporation  protect  the  public  health,  to  provide  against 
in  discharge  of  its  debts.  Three  commissioners  fires,  take  care  of  the  streets,  and  perform  such 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  other  municipal  duties  as  are  necessary  for  the 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  col-  well-being  of  the  city.  This  provisional  gov- 
lect  and  disburse  these  assets.  Their  manner  emment,  however,  is  to  have  nothing  to  do 
of  discharging  the  duty  is  to  be  directed  and  with  the  settlement  of  the  debt.  Eight  com- 
controlled  by  the  Chancery  Court  for  Mobile,  missioners  are  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  one 
The  commissioners  are  authorized  to  compro-  from  each  ward,  to  manage  the  port  There 
mise,  compound,  and  adjust  all  debts,  claims,  are  to  be  a  president  of  the  board,  a  derk,  and 
and  demands,  including  past-due  taxes,  of  every  a  tax-collector,  and  such  police  officers  as  may 
kind  which  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  be  necessary.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  po- 
act  existed  in  favor  of  the  city,  on  such  terms  lice  management,  the  board  is  authorized  and 
and  in  such  manner  as,  having  in  view  the  empowered  to  lay  and  collect  for  each  year  of 
speedy  coUection  of  such  outstanding  claims  its  existence,  upon  all  real  and  personal  pr«)p- 
and  the  largest  possible  reduction  of  the  debt  erty  and  all  subjects  of  State  taxation  within 
heretofore  due  from  or  now  asserted  against  said  port  of  Mobile,  a  tax  not  exceeding  six 
the  city,  may  seem  to  them  best ;  and  for  the  tenths  of  one  per  centum  of  the  value  of  snch 
purpose  of  so  realizing  the  assets  and  paying  property  or  subject  of  taxation  assessed  for 
the  debt,  the  commissioners  and  receivers,  with  State  taxation  during  the  year  preceding  that 
the  leave  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  are  an-  for  which  said  police  board  may  assess  and  lav 
thorized  and  empowered  to  sell,  on  the  best  the  tax  above  provided  for;  provided,  that 
terms  they  can  obtain,  all  the  real  and  person-  where  the  personal  property  of  any  person 
al  property  which  may  come  to  their  hands  as  does  not  exceed  $150,  and  his  real  estate  does 
commissioners  under  the  act,  and  not  by  ex-  not  exceed  $200,  such  property  shall  be  ex- 
isting laws  exempt  from  sale,  and  so  much  empt  from  taxation.  The  two  acts  thus  passed 
and  such  parts  or  portions  of  the  claims  and  were  first  brought  forward  and  approved  by 
demands  with  the  collection  of  which  they  are  the  city  authorities.  The  Board  of  Aldermen 
charged,  as  they  may  be  authorized  by  the  considered  the  bill  to  repeal  the  charter  first, 
order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  seU.  The  and  recommended  it  for  legislative  action  by 
commissioners  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  a  vote  of  thirteen  to  seven.  After  some  de- 
opening  communication  with  the  holders  of  bate  they  adopted  the  second  bill  creating  a 
the  funded  debt  of  the  city  in  relation  to  the  new  corporation  by  a  wta  wee  vote,  wliich 
same,  with  a  view  to  the  adjustment  thereof,  represented  tlie  same  majority  obtained  in 
and  its  settlement;  and  for  that  purpose  are  to  favor  of  the  first.  The  Common  Council  was 
conduct  negotiations  with  the  creditors  to  the  nnanimous  in  favor  of  both  bills.  These  Diea- 
end  that  proper  legislation  may  be  enacted  to  sures  were  the  result  of  two  years  of  agi- 
seeure  at  the  same  time  and  consistency  with  tation.  The  objects  were  to  secure  an  effec- 
each  other  the  protection  of  the  life,  property,  tive  adjustment  of  the  debt,  to  get  rid  of  an 
security,  and  peace  of  the  citizens  of  the  terri-  expensive  system  of  city  government,  and  to 
tory  of  late  governed  by  the  municipal  organ-    place  the  property  of  the  citizens  beyond  tin* 
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FMoh  of  the  mandamus  writ  of  the  Federal  of  cotton  to  that  date  had  heen  207,699  hales, 

eoorts.  of  which  there  had  heen  shipped  to  New  Or- 

Among  oUier  sooroes  of  authority  to  sustain  leans  87,453  hales.    On  January  4,  1879,  there 

the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  thus  repealing  were  in  port  only  18  ships  and  harks.    The 

the  charter  of  a  puhlio  corporation  that  was  in  receipts  of  cotton  were  215,521  hales,  but  of 

debt)  was  a  reference  to  the  following  oases:  this  number  there  had  been  shipped  to  New 

Bat  this  whole  subject,  both  as  to  the  «,wer  of  the  ^/^?f  nn^^'l'*?^^  ""^  ^T"^  ^i^""  f  ?5"^"«  ?"f 

SuteandastotherightofthecreditowofpubUcoor-  of  91,005  bales.    Nearly  half  of  the  receipts 

pontioQSfhM  lately  been  so  dearly  defined  and  settled  have  gone  to  New  Orleans.    At  the  time  of 

It  the  Sopreme  Goon  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  the  passage  of  the  acts  the  Mayor  of  the  city 

"^SJ^u^T  2'  ^^"^  Commissionere  et  al.,  HI  Otto,  ^^^^  ^hat  its  bonded  indebtedness  was  $2,- 

p.  258, that  there  is  now  no  room  for  doubt  upon  the  ^^.^  qr^     u^  „,^„  .    *,„^,  ^m  ^  „^f.,^^;««  «*•  4.i;« 

subjS.   We  will  set  out  the  head  notes  of  thSs  ded-  ^97,856.   He  was  jD  favor  of  a  refunding  of  the 

lion:  debt  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  on  the  dollar,  bear- 

''LA  pohlio  ooiponition,  charged  with  spedflc  du^  ing  5  per  cent,  interest  for  ten  years,  and  then 

titt,  radb  as  biuldmg  and  repjuiin^  levees  within  a  a  per  cent,  until  maturity— running  for  a  pe- 

eeriwidistnct,  bemgsuporsedbd  in  its  functions  by  a  ^^  ^  ^j^j^  U     thought  that  if  this 

Uw  dividing  the  die^ct,  and  creating  a  new  oorpo-  j   w^itv  jv».  .     ^^v  vuv/u|j««v  v  «v  «  m^ 

Kdon  foTSw  portion,  and  placingOie  other  under  was  done    the  city  could    pay  the    mterest 

diirge  of  the  local  authorities,  ceases  to  exist  except  so  promptly ;  he  was  satisfied  that  with  judicious 

f»r  u  its  existence  is  expressly  continued  for  special  management  the  expenses  of  the  city  could 

c^j«t8,8uch  as  settling  up  its  indebtedness  an^  the  be  reduced  to  $160,000  per  annum.    To  meet 

/^llf.  withm  such  Ihnited  wdstenoe,  no  provision  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

b  madt  tor  the  continuance  or  new  election  or  the  offi-  Three  Ibnrths  of  1  per  cent,  on  |1&,000,- 

een  of  such  corporation,  the  Amotions  of  the  existing  OOO  taxable  Tshublos |118,d00  00 

odcen  will  ceaue  when  their  respective  terms  expire.  Licenses,  wbarT<»,  etc 70«000  UO 

ud  the  corporation  will  be  nU/ado  extinct.                           m  ^.  _,^  ZTITTZTZ^ 

'^S.  hi  ftuch  case,  if  there  be  a  judgment  agatast  Total dty  expenses $182,800  00 

t^co^Mj^n,  mandfl^  notlie  tooi^roetiie  Surplus  orer  $160,000 $22,500  00 

iveument  oftaxes  for  its  paynient,  there  bcmig  no  f  ▼     •  ▼  -i 

«ffiar»  to  wlwm  tiie  writ  can  be  directed.  If  the  city  debt  were  refunded  as  suggested, 

'*l  The  Court  can  not  by  mandamus  compel  the  a.\^^  «,u«i«  *JL  ^4  ..k^  *;*«.  ^^^\a  k^  i  i  Jv«««««* 

sew  corporatbns  to  perform  the  duties  of  tiieStinct  *^®  ^^^}?  ^  o*  the  city  would  be  H  per  cent. 

corponaon  in  the  levy  of  taxes  for  the  payment  of  its  ^^  taxable  values.     In  the  opmion  of  its  chief 

dcbtK,  especially  where  their  territorial  jurisdiction  is  officer,  by  the  lengthy  period  during  which  a 

^the  same,  and  the  Uw  has  not  authoriaed  them  to  quarantine  was  kept  in  force  in  1878,  heavy 

"5."or^'Uie  Court  order  tiie  Mairfud  to  levy  ^^P^.^f  '''''^  ^^^rf^L^^t^^^  ^^^*^®, ^jf^ 

tew  in  such  a  case ;  nor  in  any  case,  except  where  a  would  have  met  all  its  obhgatiODS.     The  statis- 

'pwilic  law  authorizes  such  a  proceeding.  tics  of  the  trade  of  the  city  for  1879  have  not 

"*  ^  Under  thtte  drcumstanoes,  the  judgment  cred-  yet  been  made  up ;  but,  according  to  the  report 

2^1^^^^^  f^^'  '^^  ^  ^"^^  *^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^  *'****®'  *^®  business  of  MobUe 

Th^^Hnion  ^  dcUvored  in  1876.  It  speaks  in  no  ^^^  the  vear  ending  September  80, 1878,  shows 

cficertim  terms ;  it  is  the  deliberate  jud^ent  of  an  A  considerable  increase.    The  receipts  of  cot- 

BodiTided  Court,  and  its  authority  can  not  be  ques-  ton  were  larger  than  during  the  previous  year, 

^-hympower  in  this  land.    It  decides  that  a  while  the  value  of  exports  aggregated  over 

«Sf  ikJn*^  ^^"^A  t  ""^^.u  r^^""  ooiporafaon,  |i9  qoo^OOO,  an  increase  of  more  than  $6,000,- 

e^euwhen  it  owes  debts,  and  that  new  corporations  Aa^       j  Ix:    •     "«»^«w«  v»-  »"^'*«    l^o  jXj  * 

«&*y  be  created  over  the  same  territory  which  are  not  ^'^j  *°"  the  imports  ran  up  from  $648,404  to 

[^poQribie  for  the  debts  of  the  defUnot  corporation;  $1,148,442.    The  value  of  the  lumber  exports 

tod  further,  that  the  creditor  has  no  remeay  in  the  increased  $50,000,  and  the  importation  of  all 

^Hfftejtatover,  but  can  only  apply  to  tiie  Legislature  gtaple  articles  of  merchandise  was  largely  in 

Then,  under  tills  decision,  tiie  legal  right  of  tiie  ^^^^  ^^  ***«  5''^'^^"^ Z^'A  J^®  T^lPiS  ?* 

mdhor  only  extends  to  the  assets  of  which  the  cor-  cotton  advanced  from  27,000  bags  m  1877  to 

pffatiop  diet  possessed,  but  the  creditor  has  no  lien  51,400  bags  in  1878.      A  second  cotton-mill 

wchsiw  troon  tiie  private  propwty  of  the  individuals  was  put  in  operation  in  Mobile  during  the  past 

^'^nT^T^v^J^^mmfbln^^^^  yew*-    This  mill  began  work  with  1,844  spin- 

*^    (nelne  vs.  Levoe  Commissioners,  19   Wall;  %,  ,         j       j  *  a/\/v  *.     t  f\ki\  j 

Btfkdey  vs.  Levee  Commissioner*,  tup^,)    These  ^^  o,nd  produced  from  900  to  1,000  pounds 

CM9  overrule  and  repudiate  the  extreme  doctrines  as  of   yarn,  rope,  twine,  carpet- warp,  etc.,  per 

]f  ^^Mpowasof  the  Federal  oourts  which  Judge  Dil-  day,  using  from  10  to  12  bales  of  cotton  per 

5.?^°^^?  «?W^  m  the  cases  of  Ste.  Gene-  ^eek,   and  employing  about    35    operatives. 

^#Te  Ts.  Webb,  and  liansing  vs.  County  Treasurer.  xui^iTu^  ».^«»«f  ^»»«r:f»  u  ^««  «o«  aah  k^i^ 

IHiloa  C.  C.  Beports,  1871,  pp.  180,  525.)  ^^^^  ^^  present  capacity  it  can  use  600  bales 

annually. 
The  misfortunes  of  Mobile  were  ascribed  to       The  three  commissioners  were  appointed  by 

^  decline  of  its  prosperity.    For  proof  of  its  the  Governor,  and  Uiey  at  once  proceeded  to 

^^^e,  it  is  stated  that  on  January  7,  1860,  take  the  required  oath  and  fUe  their  bonds. 

tWe  were  in  Mobile  Bay  74  ships  and  barks.  On  February  15th  they  presented  and  filed  in 

Ob  that  day  the  cotton  receipts  for  the  year  the   Chancery  Oourt  their  petition  to   take 

^  been  490,761  bales,  and  of  this*  number  charge  of  the  city  property  and  assets  as  pro- 

tbtre  had  been  shipped  to  New  Orleans  17,797  vided  by  the  act  of  the  I^slature.    This  ao- 

^^^   On  January  7, 1871,  there  were  in  the  tion  prevented  the  i^pointment  of  a  receiver 

port  only  19  sliips  and  barks,  and  the  receipts  by  a  Federal  court.    The  case  of  Memphis  (see 
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Tennkssbb)  wafl  different.  A  bill  was  filed  in  ing  a  beneficial  interest  in  snch  land,  at  any 
the  Federal  court  and  the  lands  of  the  oitj  time  before  the  expiration  of  two  years  froui 
attached  under  it  before  the  corporation  of  the  date  of  sale,  by  depositing  with  the  Pro- 
Memphis  was  dissolved  by  act  of  the  Legisla-  bate  Judge  of  the  county  in  whidi  sach  real 
tore.  The  corporation  of  the  Port  of  Mobile  property  was  sold,  the  amount  of  pnrcha^^- 
was  soon  organized,  and  its  administration  of  money,  and  a  penalty  of  10  per  cent,  thereon, 
affairs  commenced.  damages  on  the  taxes  and  the  costs,  and  inter- 
The  following  resolution  relative  to  the  elec-  est  on  the  taxes  and  costs,  at  the  rate  of  8  per 
tion  of  Presidential  Electors  was  adopted  in  cent,  per  annum  from  the  date  of  sale,  and  the 
the  Senate :  costs  of  the  certificates  of  purchase,  all  taxes 

Wlurtaa,  The  interference  by  offloere  of  the  United  ^°  ??^  ^^  ^1^^^^  ^»J®  accrued  subsequently 

States  in  popular  elections  is  justly  regarded  by  the  to  the  sale,  unless  such  taxes  nave  been  paid 

peopleoftnis  State  as  an  evil  of  great  magnitude  ^  and  to  the  collector,  as  may  be  shown  by  his  re- 

JVhersat,  Such  intorrerenoe,  in  i»rt  at  least,  is  to  ceipt,  and  also  paying  the  sum  of  one  dollar  to 

SuSorll<SSS^br1?,St°i^itT«sTd^  thfJ^^gf-    The  tax-collector  is  compelled  by 

of  the  United  States;  therefore,  *^"^**  ^^^  ^o  seize  any  personal  property  he  can 

Jieaohtd,  That  the  Committee  on  Federal  Belations  find  for  the  collection  of  taxes ;  but,  before  be 

be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  e^toediency  of  provid-  enters  upon  his  docket  any  lands  of   delio- 

hig  for  a  lawfortne  selection  of  :gectoM  for  Presi-  q^gnts,  he  mnst  swear  that  he  has  searched 

dent  and  Vioe-PresLdent  by  the  General  Assembly  lsi:«.«Ivi„  #^«  ^^•^^^^i  »»^,^a«^«  «^^«  »t>,;^i.  *^ 

until  the  acts  of  Congress  authorizing  interference  by  dihgent  y  for  personal  proper^  upon  which  to 

Federal  authority  are  repealed.  make  the  levy,  and  has  not  been  able  to  find 

any. 

The  sum  of  $8,000  was  appropriated  to  car-  The  Legislature  authorized  a  new  loan  for 

ry  into  effect  the  health  laws  of  the  State.  the  purpose  of  taking  up  a  million  of  interest- 

An  act  was  passed  which  provided  for  the  bearing  notes  outstanding.  The  notes  were 
settlement  of  delinquent  taxes.  Under  its  pro-  issued  at  8  per  cent,  interest,  and  were  a  bur- 
visions,  where  lands  or  real  estate  of  any  kind  den  upon  the  revenue  of  the  State  to  the 
have  been  sold  for  taxes  and  purchased  by  the  amount  of  $80,000.  It  was  believed  that 
State,  between  the  Ist  of  January,  1866,  and  bonds  might  be  sold  at  par  bearing  6  per  cent. 
1st  of  January,  1878,  the  owner  may  now  re-  •  interest,  the  proceeds  of  which  could  be  used 
deem  the  same  by  paying  50  per  cent,  of  the  to  retire  the  notes.  An  offer  for  the  whole 
amount  of  taxes  for  which  it  was  sold,  together  loan  was  made  to  the  Governor  from  Boston 
with  60  per  cent,  of  all  taxes  which  have  since  at  6  per  cent.,  with  a  premium  of  one  half  of 
accrued.  When  no  assessment  of  taxes  has  one  per  cent.  This  was  declined,  as  another 
been  made  of  lands  or  real  estate  after  the  first  ofler  had  been  received,  principally  from  citi- 
sale  thereof  for  taxes,  and  purchase  thereof  by  zens  of  Alabama,  with  a  premium  of  2  per 
the  State,  the  Jndffe  of  Probate  of  the  county  cent.  This  indication  of  the  healthy  condition 
in  which  such  land  or  real  estate  may  be  situ-  of  the  State  credit  induced  the  Giovemor  to 
ated  shall  assess  the  same  for  each  subsequent  determine  to  offer  the  loan  at  5  per  cent, 
year  when  proposed  to  be  redeemed.  The  report  of  the  Auditor  in  the  last  of 

Another  act  was  passed  to  secure  a  better  October  showed  that  for  the  past  fiscal  year 
payment  of  taxes  in  future.  It  requires  the  the  disbursements  of  the  Treasury  were  the 
collector  to  docket  the  oases  of  all  delinquen-  lowest,  all  things  considered,  for  any  year 
cies  in  a  book,  and  hand  the  book  to  the  Pro-  since  the  war.  The  receipts  for  taxes  were 
bate  Judge  by  the  first  day  of  March.  The  $564,722.17;  total  from  licenses  and  all  sources 
Probate  Judge  is  to  hold  court  in  April,  and  $122,807.58 ;  making  a  total  of  $687,029.75. 
thirty  days  thereafter,  say  about  the  1st  of  The  total  disbursements  were  $685,026.47. 
May,  is  to  issue  to  the  owner,  or  his  agent  or  The  total  collections,  including  school  monev, 
representative,  of  each  parcel  of  real  estate  amount  to  $942,998.61 ;  disbursements,  in- 
entered  in  said  book,  a  notice  setting  forth  the  eluding  school  money,  $872,867.48.  The  re- 
parcels  of  property  on  which  he  is  reported  a  ceipts  are  less  than  last  year,  but  this  is  mainly 
delinquent,  and  notifying  him  to  appear  on  a  due,  as  the  Auditor  maintains,  to  the  reduction 
given  day  and  show  cause  why  a  decree  of  sale  of  the  rate  of  taxatiota  from  7i  to  7  milla  The 
should  not  be  made  for  the  amount  due  to  the  report  shows  remarkable  diminutions  in  the 
State  and  county.  If  no  defense  is  made  with-  amount  of  assessments  in  nearly  all  the  ooun- 
in  ten  days  thereafter,  the  Judge  enters  up  ties.  Of  the  62  counties  tabulated  in  the  re- 
a  decree  ordering  a  sale  of  the  land.  At  the  port,  50  show  a  decrease  as  compared  with 
end  of  the  term  of  the  court  the  collector  ad-  last  yearns  assessment.  The  Auditor  puts  it 
vertises  the  lands  for  sale,  giving  thirty  days'  down  as  the  general  opinion  that,  so  far  from 
notice.  The  Probate  Judge  attends  the  sale  there  being  depreciation  in  the  value  of  prop- 
and  makes  a  record  of  the  result.  An  appeal  erty  throughout  the  State,  there  has  been  just 
lies  from  the  decree  of  the  Probate  Judge  to  the  reverse.  He,  however,  helps  the  situation 
the  Circuit  Court  upon  giving  bonds  in  twice  somewhat  by  adding,  "  Supplemental  and  col- 
the  amount  of  the  decree.  The  land  thus  sold  lectors'  assessments  may  bring  up  these  coun- 
may  be  re<leemed  by  the  owner,  his  agent  or  ties  considerably,''  though  he  does  not  believe 
representative,  mortgagee  or  other  person  hav-  the  assessment  will  reach  the  '*  total  of  the 
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premnt  tax  year.'^     The  State  is  hardened  into  new  contracts  for  five  years  from  that  date 

with  real  estate,  purchased  at  tax  sales,  from  at  $6  per  month  for  all  ahle-bodied  convicts, 

which  it  derives  no  revenae.    In  one  county  taking  all  others  at  rates  to  be  agreed  upon 

aboat  197,000  acres,  or  nearly  one  third  of  the  between  them  and  the  warden,  and  receiving 

entire  county,  was  bid  in  by  the  State  for  the  all  at  the  jails  without  cost  of  transportation, 

taies  of  1873.  This  the  Governor  agreed  to,  and  rejected  all 

As  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  are  bien-  the  bids  for  lease.  These  new  contracts  em- 
nial,  the  condition  of  the  public  institutions  brace  all  the  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  on 
is  stated  for  the  two  years  before  1879.  In  the  1st  of  January  except  the  so-called  Wil- 
the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institute,  there  liams  hands,  until  January  1,  1883,  and  except 
were  in  1878,  mutes  41,  blind  13 ;  total,  54.  about  one  hundred  others  under  old  contracts 
The  expense  per  capita  was  $224.24.  All  expiring  by  March  1,  1881,  and  all  that  are 
deaf-mute  or  blind  children  residing  in  the  sentenced  thereto  for  five  years.  There  are 
Sttte,  whose  parents  are  nnable  to  pay  their  about  650  convicts,  of  whom  about  600  are 
expenses  while  at  the  institute,  are  entitled  to  able-bodied ;  and  this  average,  maintained  for 
board,  tuition,  schoolroom  expenses,  and  medi-  two  years,  will  probably  be  fully  maintained 
cine,  free  of  charge.  No  provision  is  made  for  for  the  five  years.  Four  hundred  of  these, 
the  payment  of  traveling  expenses,  or  for  cloth-  subject  to  the  new  contracts  at  $6  per  month 
ing.  An  act  of  the  General  Assembly  provides  each,  will  in  1880  earn  $28,800.  About  100 
that,  *^  in  all  cases  where  the  parents  of  pupils  under  old  contracts  not  rescinded,  at  $5  per 
sent  to  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  month  each,  will  next  year  earn  $6,000.  The 
and  the  Blind  are  too  poor  to  furnish  them  Williams  hands  will  nominally  earn,  as  here- 
with good  and  sufficient  clothing,  or  where  tofore,  $6,000  a  year  until  1883.  ihe  gross 
pnpils  are  without  parents  and  unable  to  fur-  earnings  for  1880,  to  become  larger  thereafter 
nish  themselves  with  such  clothing,  the  Pro-  as  the  $5  per  month  contracts  expire,  will 
bate  Judge  of  the  county  shall  certify  the  therefore  be  $34,400,  exclusive  of  the  $6,000 
Kime  to  the  principal,  who  shall  procure  such  for  the  penitentiary  farm.  The  dead- heads 
necessary  clothing  and  charge  the  same  to  said  will  cost  the  State  nothing — heretofore  an  ex- 
county.*^  The  total  expenses  of  the  institution  pense  of  several  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The 
for  the  past  year  footed  up  $12,453.90.  transportation  of  convicts  will  cost  the  State 

The  total  value  of  railroad  property  in  Ala-  nothing — heretofore  ranging  from  $9,000  to 

bain!!,  upon  which  tax  assessment  is  made,  is  $16,000  a  year.    The  Staters  disbursements 

$10,297,033.35.    The  assessment  for  1877  was  will  be  limited  to  the  payment  of  the  salaries 

$10,527,559.90,  showing  a  difference  of  $330,-  of  the  officers  and  inspectors  —  say  $7,000. 

52155  in  favor  of  last  year.  The  net  cash  receipts,  therefore,  should  be 

The  number  of  railroads  in  the  State  is  24,  about  $27,000  for  the  calendar  year  1880,  and 

and  their  total  length  is  1,819  miles.     When  greater  for  each  of  the  succeeding  four  years. 

all  the  roads  are  completed  which  have  beon  This  institution  in  former  yea]*s  has  been  a 

projected,  there  wHl  be  a  total  length  of  main  constant  drain  on  the  Treasury. 

line  of  2,850  miles.    Tbe  total  estimated  value  The  number  of  patients  in  the  Insane  Hos- 

of  all  the  railroads,  according  to  the  assessors*  pital  on  October  1,  1878,  was  403,  and  the 

books,  is  $10,628,060.  daily  average  389.    The  maintenance  of  these 

The  number  of  convicts  received  in  the  peni-  has  cost  tbe  State  a  small  amount  over  $64,- 
tentiary  from  October  1,  1877,  to  September  000.  Upon  an  analysis  of  the  results  of  the 
30, 1878,  was  218,  which,  added  to  the  num-  biennial  period  ending  with  September  80, 
ber,  655,  remaining  in  the  prison  October  1,  1878,  it  will  appear  that  the  number  of  pa- 
1B77,  amounts  to  873.  The  sex  of  the  prison-  tients  discharged  cured  is  40*60  per  cent,  upon 
ers  is:  males,  white,  96;  females,  white,  6;  the  admissions,  and  the  deaths  8*87  percent, 
males,  colored,  788 ;  females,  colored,  38.  Of  of  the  total  number  under  treatment.  The  re- 
thd  number,  666  were  natives  of  Alabama ;  of  port  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  thus  an- 
the  previous  occopations,  447  were  laborers ;  swers  the  question,  "  What  is  insanity  ?  " — 
of  the  crimen  for  which  they  were  imprisoned,  xiie  fact  should  be  kept  prominently  in  view  that 
there  were  262  for  burglary  and  274  for  grand  insanity  is  a  disease,  andTa  disease  of  tibe  bndn.  Too 
larceny.  The  earnings  of  the  penitentiarv,  groat  prominence,  indeed,  can  not  be  jjiven  to  these 
over  and  above  all  expenses,  for  the  fiscal  vear  ?^i>  important  considerations.  Perception,  thoi^ht, 
^«  1-  a  -wT^  «*»  v^|r»uo«9,  V  ^  *«,^»  ^OK  ludament,  memory,  imasanation,  conscience,  and,  in 
ending  September  80,  1878,  amounted  to  $35,-  ^^^  ^n  ^^^  manif&tations,  are  such  mysteriolw  forces 
^9.92.  The  number  of  convicts  discharged  or  results  that  the  average  mind  turns  away  in  de- 
daring  the  past  year  was  137,  and  the  number  spair  from  every  endeavor  to  explore  their  relations 
pardoned  was  80  ^^  ^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  origin  and  normal  action.    But 

T\^^  /i^w* ^J  i«  v;-  ^49^^^  4.^  :m».«»<.^  4-x.^  the  states  of  a  diseased  organ — ^how  they  are  brought 

The  Governor  in  his  efforts  to  mcrease  the  ^^^.  ^^  ^^  precautions  necessary  to  the  avoidance 

earnings  of  the  penitentiary  advertised  for  pro-  of  like  pathological  results  under  similar  condition*— 

poaals  to  lease  the  labor.     Many  bids  were  are  problems  which.  In  their  analogies  to  Uiose  of 

made,  but  before  they  had  been  acted  upon,  other  organs  wid  functions,  invito  and  enw>uragein- 

with  two  or  three  exceptioni.  tho^  havuig  con-  TJS^^.SiJ'Srt^rt'SilS^^ir^'iS.^ 

^•icts  hired  proposed  to  rescind  their  contracts  ^ert,  and  will  ultimately  abolish,  the  absurd  notion 

on  the  Ist  of  January  ensuing,  and  to  enter  that  insanity  is  a  dl^jnoe.    This  erroneous  view  of 
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the  disease,  bom  doabUen  of  the  belief,  onoe  very  motion  to  quash  indictments  fonnd  by   the 

prevalent,  that  maanity  impUed  demoniac  poMewion,  i^te  grand  jury  of  the  United  States,  because 

does  still  a  vast  deal  of  harm.    It  causes  too  often  a  „  nJ«#^^^«..4.^  -^i^:^^-  -,««  «  ^«w.vJZ  *i.   -     * 

conoeahnent  of  the  disorder  until  the  cumtive  stage  ?  Confederate  soldier  waa  a  member  thereof 

has  poased  away.    It  invests  it  with  attributes  not  (and  of  course  could  not  take  the  ironclad 

only  mysterious  and  forbidding,  but  alike  prcgudidid  oath),  was  denied.     Upon  a  similar  state  of 

to  Its  proper  humane  and  scientific  treatment.     It  circumstances  Jndire  Woods,   of  the   United 

adds  greatly,  too,  to  the  afflictive  burden  of  tiio8e  who  g^  ^^  q^^    ^^  q  ^  ^^^  precisely  the  oppo- 

suffer  from  its  lighter  forms,  or  who  have  recovered  »-',^«*»^«  y        .   .'^^"» "»  "^*^  miwviw«jij  um^  ^ityxj- 

ftom  ita  more  senoos  attacks.  ^^^^  ^*  ^"^  opinion  of  J  uage  bmce,  and  qnasbed 

several  indictments  in  Louisiana  because  upon 

Thereportofthepbysician(Dr.Bryce),  after  the  grand  jury  which  presented  them  there 

designating  alcohol  *'  as  the  most  active  of  all  were  members  who  could  not  take  the  iron- 

the  exciting  causes  of  insanity,"  presents  the  clad  oath.    Their  decisions  were  final,  because 

following  statement  compiled  from  facts  of  in  these  cases,  which  really  involve  the  liberty 

the  total  annual  expense  of  alcoholic  stimu-  of  the  citizen,  there  is  no  appeal  from  the 

lants  in  this  country :  decision  of  the  Federal  Judge. 

There  are  consumed  in  this  country  each  year  661,-  Many  revenue    cases    brought    before  the 

000,000  eallons  of  alcoholic  Uquor»,  which *at  manu-  Court  developed  the  fact  that  Commissioners 

facturers^  prices  cost  the  consumers  the  round  sum  of  were  in  the  habit  of  issuing  blank  affidavits  to 

11,841,^,000.    It  kills  1W,062  persons  each  year,  agents  and  deputy  marshals,  to  be  fiUed  up 

whose  days  are  shortened  ten  years,  making  a  total  "f..t,  ..  ^  „«^I;  ^/„««k  r^«w!l«  „«  iiT^^™*  "L 

of  1,640,620  years  of  time,  which  at  $60  per  year  Y^^'^  ^"®  JiBmes  of  such  parties  as  the  agent  or 

makes  $82,031,000.    There  are  1,628,662  reguUir  or  deputy  marshal  might  be  able  to  charge,  on 

moderate  drinkers,  who  it  is  estimated  lose  one  third  his  own  oath,  with  violation  of  the  law,  as  he 

of  their  time  as  a  consequence  of  the  gratification  of  had   reason   to  believe.      On  such   warrants 

^^  *lP®^iJ?»  ^^*?»"K  »  pecuniary  loss  alone  of  $76,-  ^-  innocent   Dcrsona   have   been  MreatAd 

182,1(X).   The  total  amount  of  crime  costs  the  Govern-  ^^^  innocent  persons  nave   Deep  arrestea, 

ment  annually  $82,628,487,  three  fourths  of  which,  or  ®^"  subjected  to  great  expense,  mjusuce,  and 

$24,896,828,  is  attributable  to  intem^rance.     Add  oppression,   and    the  Commissioners,   agenta, 

the  cost  of  pauperism  caused  bv  this  evd,  $21,876,000,  ana  marshals  have  reaped  a  large  amount  of 

$2  041  249  428.  opinion,  setting   forth  these  facts,  and    de- 
nounced such  proceedings  as  contrary  to  the 

Some  cases  of  indictment  for  election  frauds  United    States    Constitution,  which  declares 

occurred  in  Dallas  County,  and  were  brought  that  "  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  prob- 

np  for  trial  before  the  United  States  Court  able  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation, 

Mudge  Bruce),  at  Montgomery.    The  counsel  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 

tor  the  defense  maintained  that  the  jury  law  searched,   and  the  persons  or  things  to  be 

in  the  statute-book  was  operative  and  valid,  seized."     He  concluded  with  an  order  that 

whereas  the  Court  and  District  Attorney  held  no  Commissioner  shall  issue  any  warrant  of 

the  reverse,  as  follows:  The  counsel  for  the  search,  seizure,  or  arrest,  unless  a  witness 

defense  moved  to  quash  the  indictments  based  shall  first  appear  before  said  Commissioner 

upon  the  provisions  of  section  820  of  the  Re-  and  make  the  proper  affidavit, 

vised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  Boutwell  The  statute  of  Alabama  declares  that  "  all 

edition.    This  section  constitutes  the  pith  of  railroad  companies  in  the  State  .  .  .  may,  for 

the  somewhat  celebrated  ironclad  oath.    (See  the  transportation  of  local  freight,  demand  and 

CoNOBEss,  United  States.)    One  at  least  of  receive  not  exceeding  fifty  per  cent,  more  than 

the  members  of  tlie  recent  grand  jury  of  the  the  rate  charged  for  the  transportation  of  the 

United  States  was  a  Confederate  soldier,  and  same  description  of  freight  over  the  whole 

consequently  could  not  take  this  oath.    The  line  of  the  road."    The  Supreme  Court  of  the 

counsel  for  the  defendants  held  that  so  long  State  held  that,  as  it  is  the  policy  of  railroad 

as  the  oath  was  contained   in  the  Revised  corporations  to  so  connect  their  lines  as  to 

Statutes  it  was  operative  and  of  full  force  and  efifect  a  long  continuous   connected   line  of 

effect.    Judge  Bruce  maintained  just  the  re-  transportation,  and  under  such  arrangement 

verse.     He  held  th«at  the  ironclad  oath  was  the  saving  of  labor  and  increase  of  business 

effectually  repealed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  resulting  from  such  connection  enable  each 

act  adopting  the  Revised  Statutes  of  uie  Unit-  road  to  accept  its  share  of  the  sum  realized 

ed  States  by  Congress,  and  that  its  appearance  from  this  branch  of  the  business,  a  sum  which 

in  the  new  edition  of  these  statutes  did  not  would  fall  much  below  fair  remuneration  for 

re^nact  it.    The  law  which  was  passed  by  receiving,  loading,  transporting,  unloading,  and 

Congress,  accepting  the  Boutwell  edition  of  delivering  the  same  quantity  and  description 

the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  in-  of  freight,  whose  departure  and  distribution 

eluded  all  laws  of  a  general  and  permanent  were  each  within  the  limit  of  tbe  one  road, 

character  in  force  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  hence  the  words  *^over  the  whole  line  of  its 

1878.     Judge  Bruce  held'  that  the  test-oath  road  ^^  mean,  and  only  mean,  freight  which  is 

act  was  repealed  before  December  1,  1873,  taken  at  one  terminus  and  discharged  at  the 

and  consequently,  not  being  one  of  the  acts  in  other. 

force  on  that  date,  its  appearance  in  the  Re-  ALASKA.  This  distant  region,  belonging  by 

vised  Statutes  did  not  reSnact  it.    Hence  the  purchase  to  the  United  States,  has  not  yet  been 
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adTanced  to  the  dignity  of  an  organized  Terri- 
tory.   The  relations  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
Federal  Government  are  only  sach  as  were  ob- 
tained for  them  by  the  treaty  with  Russia  in 
March,  1867.     The  third  article  provides  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  Territory,  with 
the  exception  of  the  uncivilized  native  tribes, 
•hall  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  be  nuuntained  and  protected  in  the  free 
eiyoyment  of  their  liberty  of  property  and  re- 
ligioo.    The  uncivilized  tribes  are  subject  to 
rack  laws  and  regulations  as  the  United  States 
may  from  time  to  time  adopt  in  regard  to  the 
ahoriginal  tribes  of  that  country.    There  is  no 
lav  for  the  arrest  of  persons  charged  with 
common-law  offenses,  such  as  assault,  robbery, 
and  murder,  and  no  ma^trate  authorized  to 
isoe  or  execute  process  m  such  cases.    Serious 
difficulties  have  already  arisen  from  offenses  of 
thtt  character,  not  only  among  the  original 
inhabitants,  but  among  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  who  have  engaged 
ia  mining,  fishing,  and  o^her  business  opera- 
tions there.    On  July  25th  the  people  at  Sitka 
Msembled  and  resolved  upon  the  organization 
ttumg  themselves  of  a  civil  government.    This 
vas  completed  on  August  28tb.    The  pream- 
^  o(  the  ordinance  adopted  sets  forth  the 
danger  to  person  and  property  arising  under 
iQ  absence  of  all  civil  law ;  gives  the  reasons 
iriij  no  previous  efforts  could  be  made  to  form 
tgOTemment;  proclaims  the  intention  to  se- 
^  protection  against  violence  from  the  In- 
^sna,  and  that  they  feel  able  to  maintain  a 


provisional  form  until  supplanted  by  a  regu- 
larly enacted  system.  A  chief  magistrate  and 
five  selected  men,  each  in  separate  precincts, 
were  provided  and  authority  given  to  try  civil 
and  criminal  cases,  to  attend  to  the  munici- 
pal affairs  of  Sitka,  and  to  take  charge  of  es- 
tates. AH  citizens  entered  heartily  into  the 
matter,  and  every  one  entitled  voted,  and  the 
government  was  accepted.  The  officers  elect 
are:  Collector  Ball,  chief  magistrate;  select- 
men, first  precinct,  P.  Corcoran ;  second,  T. 
Haltern ;  third,  N.  G.  Matropolosky ;  fourth, 
(omitted) ;  fifth  (cannery),  Thomas  McCauly. 
There  is  no  test  of  American  citizenship ;  all 
white  men  twenty-one  years  of  age  are  voters. 
The  officers  elect  constitute  together  a  provi- 
sioned council,  which  regulates  and  sets  in  mo- 
tion the  machinery  and  details  of  the  govern- 
ment, hears  appeals  from  the  selectmen's  de- 
cisions, and  tries  grave  offenses. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  reports  were 
spread  respecting  apprehended  attacks  by  the 
Indians;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  taken 
place.  A  letter  received  at  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, dated  June  23d,  from  the  commander 
of  the  United  States  ship  Jamestown,  which 
was  ordered  there  to  protect  the  white  settle- 
ment from  the  Indians,  represents  the  state  of 
affairs  as  very  quiet.  He  says :  "  I  am  satis- 
fied that  both  the  local  Indians  and  the  Tchil- 
cats  have  friendly  feelings  toward  the  whites, 
and  that  there  is  no  danger  of  any  premedi- 
tated attack  upon  the  settlement.  The  whites 
furnish  to  the  Indians  a  market  for  their  furs, 
fish,  etc.,  and  supply  them  with  many  needed 
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articles.  Many  of  the  Indians,  both  men  and 
women,  'dress  up'  on  Sunday,  and  cheap 
dry-goods  are  in  demand.  The  two  settle- 
ments have  existed  in  jaztaposition  for  many 
years,  and  it  is  exceedingly  creditable  to  both 
that,  with  no  law  to  govern  them,  they  have 
both  so  governed  themselves  that  outrages  and 
disorder  are  uncommon.  There  is,  however,  a 
terrible  danger  to  which  the  whites  are  ox- 
posed,  and  it  is  far  from  an  imaginary  one. 
When  intoxicated  with  the  vile  ^  hootchenoo,' 
like  all  dronken  men,  the  Indians  are  liable  to 
commit  outrages  which  the  whites  are  power- 
less to  prevent,  and  to  resent  which  would 
draw  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  the  entire 
family  to  which  the  culprit  belonged.  It  is 
my  belief  that  in  February  last  the  settlement 
narrowly  escaped  a  massacre.  That  it  did  es- 
cape is  due  greatly  to  the  influence  of  certain 
friendly  Indians  of  superior  intelligence.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  danger  while  a  ves- 
sel of  war  is  here,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  so 
influence  the  Indians  that  alter  we  shall  have 
left  they  will  preserve  peace." 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  Territory  an- 
nually is  about  $300,000,  and  the  supply  of  fish 
is  destined  to  equal  the  demand  of  the  whole 
country.  Coal  has  been  found  in  abundance, 
with  iron  ore  of  excellent  quality.  Gold  and 
silver  are  known  to  exist,  but  the  mountains 
are  heavily  timbered,  which  interrupts  pros- 
pecting, especially  where  there  is  trouble  with 
the  natives.  Ko  present  inducements  warrant 
the  Government  m  keeping  constant  military 
guard  over  so  vast  a  range.  But  if  there  be 
gold  regions  and  encouragement  offered,  Cali- 
fornia would  furnish  5,000  miners,  who  would 
open  the  mines  and  take  care  of  the  hostile  In- 
dians. With  the  exception  of  those  that  are 
in  the  southern  section,  the  Indians  and  Esqui- 
maux of  Alaska  are  peaceable,  friendly,  and 
inclined  to  trade.  The  climate,  though  cloudy 
and  rainy,  is  not  so  hard  as  is  supposed.  The 
winters  are  less  severe  than  in  Canada.  As 
timber  is  plenty,  housing  is  not  costly.  Alas- 
ka is  as  large  as  many  Californias,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  one  gold-field  would  indicate  more. 
With  the  furs,  fisheries,  timber,  and  coals  add- 
ed to  its  gold  and  silver  mines,  it  would  soon 
take  rank  with  California  in  its  prodactions. 

ALEKO  PASHA,  the  Governor-General  of 
Eastern  Koumelia,  was  bom  about  1880.  He 
is  a  Bulgarian  and  a  Christian,  his  Christian 
name  being  Prince  Alexander  Yogorides.  His 
father  was  the  Prince  Yogorides  who  played 
such  an  important  part  during  the  Crimean 
war,  and  who  was  tne  first  Prince  of  Samos. 
He  was  a  native  of  a  small  village  near  the 
Eazan  Pass,  and  went  in  early  youth  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  was  educated  in  a  Greek 
school.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  his  influence 
that  the  Greeks  daring  the  Crimean  war  did 
not  openly  espouse  the  cause  of  Russia.  Aleko 
Pasha,  who  was  his  third  son,  occupied  in  the 
beginning  of  his  diplomatic  career  various 
subordinate  positions  at  Berlin,  London,  and 


Yienna.  During  his  stay  in  Germany  be  de- 
voted himself  ardently  to  study,  and  he  speaks 
with  great  fluency  French,  English,  Italian,  and 
German.  During  the  war  with  Russia  he  was 
Turkish  Ambassador  in  Yienna,  when  Lis 
knowledge  of  Western  affairs  made  him  of 
great  value  to  his  Government.  When,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  his  repeated  assurances  that 
Austria  would  not  permit  Servia  to  take  part 
in  the  war,  the  latter  country  did  begin  hostil- 
ities, he  was  recalled,  particularly  as  he  was  & 
warm  friend  of  Midhat  Pasha.  Upon  the  cre- 
ation of  the  principality  of  Eastern  Roumelia, 
he  was  selected  for  the  position  of  Prince,  as 
being  a  Christian  and  a  Bulgarian.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  and  as  pos- 
sessing a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  his  principality. 

ALEXANDER  I.,  first  Prince  of  Bulgaria, 
was  born  April  6,  1857.  He  is  the  son  of 
Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse,  the  brother  of  the 
Empress  of  Russia.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Count  Haucke,  who  was  a  Rus- 
sian general  and  for  a  time  Minister  of  War. 
Upon  her  marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
she  received  the  title  of  Princess  of  Batten- 
berg.  Prince  Alexander  is  the  seccmd  son  of 
this  union,  his  elder  brother  being  now  in  the 
British  navy.  He  served  with  the  Russian 
army  all  through  the  Turkish  war,  and  is  well 
acquainted  with  Bulgaria  and  its  inhabitants, 
which  could  not  but  recommend  him  to  the 
Bulgarians.  He  rode  in  the  ranks  of  the  8th 
Uhlans,  and  was  also  attached  to  the  staff  of 
Prince  Charles  of  Roumania.  At  the  siege  of 
Plevna  he  gained  unusual  experience,  was 
among  the  first  who  crossed  the  Balkans  with 
General  Gourko,  and  accompanied  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  to  Constantinople.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  transferred  to  the  Prus- 
sian Life  Guards,  and  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion was  doing  garrison  duty  at  Potsdam. 

ALGERIA,  a  province  of  France  in  North - 
em  Africa.  Governor-General  in  1879,  Albert 
Gr6vy.  The  country  is  divided  into  territory 
under  civil  administration  and  territory  tinder 
military  administration.  Tlie  former  is  sub- 
divided into  departments  and  the  latter  into 
divisions.  Tlie  area  and  population,  according 
to  the  '' Statistique  G^n^rale  de  PAlg^rie*' 
(1877),  are  as  follows: 


DEPARTMENTS  AND  DIVISIONS. 


1.  Territory  under  dvll  adrntDis 
tration: 

Alffler*. 

Oran 

ConsUntine 

ToUl 

8,  Territory  under  military  ad 
ministration : 

AUrtera. 

Oran 

ConatantlBe 

Total 

Total  Algeria , 


9v^ 

UtoBMOV*. 

Sqov* 
BlUii. 

R.268 
1fi,806 
17,9T6 

8,198 
6,929 
6,941 

16,068 

87.418 
87,817 
42,181 

41,600 

96,809 

70,74T 

109,088 

876,784 
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On  March  16th,  M.  Albert  Gr^vy  was  ap-  tine.  The  revolt  was  declared  suppressed  by- 
pointed  Civil  Governor  of  Algeria  in  place  of  the  middle  of  the  month,  after  a  few  engage- 
General  Chanzy.  General  Chanzy,  in  a  fare-  ments.  The  property  of  the  insurgents  was 
well  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Algeria,  re-  sequestered,  and  they  were  required  to  pay  a 
viewed  his  efforts  for  the  gradual  assimilation  minimum  contribution  of  800,000  francs.  The 
of  the  oolony  to  the  mother-country.  Oat  of  leader,  however,  escaped  to  the  oasis  of  Zori- 
353,000  Europeans,  845,000  are  under  French  bel-el-Wid,  from  where  he  could  reach  Tnni- 
common  law,  as  also  1,200,000  natives,  mill-  sian  territory. 

tary  government  being  oonfined  to  8,000  Euro-  In  July  a  commission  was  appointed  by  M. 
peans  settled  round  advanced  posts  and  1,267-  de  Freycinet,  the  French  Minister  of  Public 
OoO  natives  inhabiting  remote  regions.  Moder-  Works,  to  report  on  the  feasibility  of  a  rail- 
ation  and  justice  have  been  shown  toward  the  way  from  Algeria  to  Soodan  and  Senegal, 
natives,  and  the  best  relations  exist  with  Tunis  The  population  of  the  Soodan,  M.  Freycinet 
and  Morocco.  The  sequestration  inflicted  on  remarked,  is  estimated  at  100,000,000.  TheNi- 
the  insurgents  of  1871  has  been  completed,  ger  traverses  half  of  it.  The  inhabitants  are 
and  the  law  of  1873  on  native  proprietors  is  industrious.  The  moving  sands,  formerly  con- 
being  carried  into  effect.  Educationally,  French  sidered  universal,  are  only  a  local  accident,  and 
Algeria  figures  among  the  most  advanced  the  soil  is  everywhere  similar  to  ttiat  of  Euro- 
states,  and  higher  education  is  being  arranged  pean  soils.  A  railway  from  Algeria  to  the 
for.  Harbor-works,  roads,  and  the  reclama-  Niger  would  not  exceed  2,000  kilometres,  and 
tion  of  marshes  are  in  full  activity,  while  700  would  be  much  less  costly  than  the  projected 
kilometres  of  railways  are  in  working  order,  Panama  Canal.  A  preliminary  commisaon 
650  under  construction,  and  1,150  projected,  had  already  recommended  the  scheme,  one 
The  commerce  with  Europe  amounts  to  880,-  ground  being  that  it  would  repress  the  intern^ 
000,000  francs  per  annum.  Within  six  years  slave-trade ;  but  it  enjoined  circumspection  on 
176  fresh  villages  have  been  founded,  and  the  account  of  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  certain 
European  rur^  population  has  increased  by  parts  of  the  Sahara.  It  therefore  suggested  a 
nearly  60,000.  General  Chanzy  leaves  the  survey  of  a  line  of  800  kilometres  between 
coontry  with  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  in  Biskra  and  Wargla,  to  be  connected  with  the 
the  path  of  progress,  and  with  thorough  confi-  Algiers  and  Constantine  line,  and  that  explora- 
dance  in  its  future.  In  a  second  address  to  tions  should  be  made  beyond  Wargla  toward 
the  army,  he  remarked  that,  after  generously  the  Niger.  The  Budget  Committee  of  the 
shedding  its  blood  in  the  conquest  of  a  bravely  French  Chamber  and  the  Senate  Committee 
resisting  people,  it  has  been  and  is  still  the  on  Algerian  Railways  had  also  pronounced  in 
most  powerful  instrument  of  colonization  and  favor  of  France  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
progress.  opening  up  of  Central  Africa. 

M.  Gr6vy  on  taking  possession  of  his  post  ALLEN,  William,  a  Governor,  Senator, 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants,  in  etc.,  was  bom  at  Edenton,  Chowan  County, 
which  he  said  that  the  system  which  might  North  Carolina,  in  1806.  By  the  loss  of  both 
have  been  suitable  in  the  early  and  laborious  parents  he  became  an  orphan  in  infancy.  As 
stages  of  the  colonization  of  Algeria  runs  the  there  were  no  common  schools  in  North  Caro- 
risk,  if  prolonged,  of  compromising  the  devel-  lina  at  that  time,  nor  in  Virginia,  to  which  he 
opment  of  the  country.  The  government  subsequently  removed,  he  had  no  public  op- 
would,  therefore,  be  essentially  civil.  The  portunities  to  obtain  instruction,  oy  private 
new  Governor-General  then  dwelt  on  his  in-  aid  and  his  own  efforts  he  obtained  the  mdi- 
tention  vigoroosly  to  carry  out  the  extension  ments  of  an  education.  While  at  Lynchburg, 
of  the  railways  and  high-roads  and  all  the  re-  Virginia,  he  supported  himself  by  working  as 
forma  feasible  to  make  Algeria  for  the  Euro-  a  saddler^s  apprentice.  At  sixteen  years  of 
peans  and  the  Frenchmen,  whom  it  attracts  age,  with  his  bundle  in  hand,  he  started  on 
more  and  more,  an  image  of  the  mother-coun-  foot  for  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  to  find  a  sister 
try.  As  to  the  natives,  they  might  count  on  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  who  was  the 
the  kindly  disposition  of  the  Government,  mother  of  Senator  Allen  G.  Thurman.  Here 
which,  along  with  the  consciousness  of  its  he  was  sent  to  the  town  academy,  and  oontin- 
power  and  rights,  is  imbued  with  a  sense  of  ued  under  the  supervision  of  his  sister  until  he 
its  duties  toward  civilization.  By  widely  dif-  became  a  law  student  in  the  office  of  Edward 
fused  education,  justice,  and  order,  the  tribes  King,  a  son  of  the  distinguished  Rufhs  King  of 
will  acquire  a  taste  for  French  institutions.  Revolutionary  fame.    He  was  admitted  to  prao- 

On  Jane  1st  the  General-in-Chief  telegraphed  tice  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age, 

that  unforeseen  disturbances  had  broken  out  in  and  soon  attained  considerable  reputation  as  a 

Aares,  in  the  province  of  Constantine,  among  criminal  lawyer.    Public  speaking  had  always 

the  tribe  of  the  Tiled  Dand.    Several  natives  presented  great  attractions  to  him,  and  he  cul- 

and  six  Spahis  accompanying  a  French  officer  tivated  the  art  of  addressing  juries  and  assem- 

bad  been  killed,  and  the  latter  had  escaped  blies  successfully,  with  more  diligence  than 

with  difficnlty.    To  be  prepared  for  any  con-  the  learning  of  cases  and  the  acquisition  of 

tingeney,  he  had  sent  three  battalions  and  two  pure  legal  habits  of  thought  and  statement, 

eectiuns  of  artillery  from  Algiers  to  Constan-  He  had  a  fine  figure  and  a  powerful  voice,  and 
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soon  attracted  public  attention.  He  shortlj  their  commerdal  policy,  and  the  larse  increase 
after  became  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Con-  in  imports  from  tne  united  States  anring  sey- 
gress  in  a  strong  opposition  district,  and  had  eral  years,  with  a  decrease  from  Great  Britain, 
an  ex  -'Governor  for  a  competitor.  He  was  had  awakened  discontent  in  all  classes.  A  con- 
elected  by  one  majority,  and  was  the  youngest  stitutional  question  arose  out  of  the  disrois- 
member  in  the  House  of  the  Twenty  -  third  sal  of  Lieutenant-General  Letellier  of  Quebec, 
Congress.  At  the  next  election  Mr.  Allen  was  which  became  complicated  by  later  events  un- 
defeated by  a  small  minority,  but  obtained  fif-  til  it  involved  the  Dominion  Government,  the 
teen  hundred  more  votes  than  the  rest  of  the  Governor,  and  the  British  Government  in  a 
ticket.  In  1837,  when  only  thirty-one  years  controversy.  (See  Dominion  of  Canada^)  The 
of  age,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  extension  of  railway  communications  has  been 
Senate  and  took  his  seat  March  4th,  where  he  one  of  the  prominent  Canadian  questions  of 
became  a  leader.  Just  before  the  expiration  late  years,  and  especially  the  construction  of 
of  his  term  he  went  directly  before  the  people  the  Pacific  Railroad.  During  the  year  a  sec- 
of  Ohio  as  a  candidate  for  re&lection.  The  re-  tion  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Province  of 
suit  was  that  the  Democrats  had  a  handsome  Manitoba,  about  185  miles  in  length,  has  been 
mfyority  in  the  Legislature,  and  Mr.  Allen  was  put  under  contract,  and  the  line  has  been  ex- 
reSlected  without  opposition.  In  the  Demo-  tended  west  of  the  Red  River  to  a  point  south 
cratic  National  Convention  of  1848,  which  met  of  Lake  Manitoba.  The  work  is  also  connected 
in  Baltimore,  so  bitter  was  the  contest  between  at  St.  Vincent  with  the  system  of  the  North- 
the  friends  of  Cass  and  Van  Buren,  the  leading  western  States. 

candidates,  that,  to  prevent  a  division,  a  com-  In  the  United  States,  the  1st  of  January, 

mittee,  composed  of  men  from  both  factions,  1879,  was  fixed  for  the  resumption  of  specie 

waited  on  Senator  Allen  in  Washington  and  payments  by  the  Federal  Government  at  its 

urged  him  to  accept  the  nomination  for  the  place  of  deposits  in  New  York  City.    This 

Presidency ;    but  he  persistently  refused  to  seems  to  have  taken  place  without  producing 

allow  his  name  to  be  used,  taking  the  ground  the  slightest   unfavorable   impression.     The 

that,  as  he  had  been  an  earnest  advocate  of  enormous  exportation  and  diminished  impor- 

Cass^s   nomination,  to  accept   a  nomination  tation  of  the  previous  year  still  continued,  and 

himself  would  be  a  betrayal  of  his  friend.    He  soon  enlivened  the  stagnant  trade  that  had 

afterward  made  a  canvass  of  New  York  and  prevailed  during  the  larger  part  of  1878.    The 

Pennsylvania  in  favor  of  Mr.  Cass.    Mr.  AUen  consequence  has  been  a  state  of  remarkable 

then  retired  from  public  life,  from  which  he  and  increasing  prosperity  during  1879. 

did  not  emerge  again  until  1878,  when  he  ran  The  political  affairs  of  the  country  have  been 

as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  quiet.    The  only  agitation  was  that  produced 

Ohio,  and  was  elected  by  about  1,000  majori-  in  Congress  by  the  efforts  of  the  migority  to 

ty,  his  associates  on  the  State  ticket  all  suffer-  remove  from  the  statutes  every  appearance  of 

ing  defeat.    Mr.  Allen  was  again  the  Demo-  authority  for  military  interference  at  the  eleo- 

cratic  nominee  for  Governor  in  1875,  but  after  tions,  while  the  President  vetoed  all  such  bills, 

a  vigorous  contest  was  defeated  by  General  although  they  contained  the  appropriations  ne- 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  who  was  in  the  next  cessary  for  the  expenses  of  the  Government, 

year  the  Republican  Presidential  candidate.  In  this  conflict  between  the  legislative  and 

Thus  closed  his  political  career.    He  continued  the  executive  departments  no  conclusion  was 

in  excellent  health  until  the  morning  of  Jnly  reached. 

10th,  when  he  complained  of  being  unwell,  but  The  results  of  the  State  elections  were  gen- 
did  not  regard  his  illness  of  sufficient  importance  erally  in  favor  of  the  Republicans,  although 
to  receive  attention  imtil  the  afternoon.  At  the  total  vote  was  somewhat  reduced.  The 
six  o'clock  he  retired  to  bed,  and  was  up  and  elections  attracted  much  interest,  as  they  were 
down  several  times  during  the  night  His  son-  held  in  some  of  the  large  States,  which  occupy 
in-law  and  daughter  sat  up  in  an  adjoining  an  important  position  in  a  close  Presidential 
room.  A  little  before  one  o'clock  she  was  election,  such  as  is  anticipated  in  1880. 
startled  by  seeing  her  father  arise  from  the  Some  disturbances  occurred  with  roving 
bed,  stagger  to  a  chair,  and  fall  into  it.  Be-  bands  of  Indians  on  the  frontier,  by  which  a 
fore  they  oould  reach  him  he  was  dead«  His  few  lives  were  lost  on  each  side.  The  hostile 
death  was  instantaneous.  condition  was  promptly  suppressed,  and  peace 
AMERICA.  The  prominent  change  in  the  has  uniformly  prevsoled  throughout  the  coun- 
administration  of  affairs  in  the  Dominion  of  try. 

Canada  during  the  year  has  been  the  adoption  In  Mexico  and  the  Central  American  States 
of  a  system  of  high  protection  for  home  man-  no  event  of  political  importance  transpired  dor- 
ufactures.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  ing  the  year.  In  the  first-named  country,  dem- 
policy,  to  which  the  Canadians  have  commit-  onstrations  hostile  to  the  Diaz  Administration 
ted  themselves  almost  irrevocably,  may  not  were  for  a  time  apprehended ;  but,  with  con- 
prove  too  burdensome  to  a  people  so  largely  tinned  tranquillity,  confidence  was  restored,  in 
engaged  in  agricultural  and  similar  pursuits,  the  belief  that  no  change  would  take  place  in 
The  general  depression  of  trade  had,  however,  the  existing  order  of  things  before  the  elections 
disposed  them  to  welcome  any  innovation  in  for  a  new  President  in  1880. 
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VenezaeU  was  the  Boene  of  interneoine  dis*  in  1832,  he,  then  a  yonng  man,  went  with  the 

»ension^  though  of  coinparativelj  little  mo-  new  Oonference,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon 

ment,  the  disturbance  having  occurred  in  States  by  Bishop  Soule.    In  1834  he  was  ordained  an 

far  distant  from  the  capital  and  preserved  a  elder  by  Bishop  Roberts,  and  was  employed  in 

purely  local  character.    Gazman  Blanco,  hnv-  several  fields  of  labor,  including  two  years 

in^  resumed  his  position  as  Dictator,  proposed  spent  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  until  1840.    In 

8<)me  notable  measures  of  reform ;  among  oth-  that  year  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the 

ers,  a  new  territorial  division,  reducing  the  General  Conference,  held  in  Baltimore,  and 

nnmber  of  States  to  seven,  in  order  to  **  limit  that  body  elected  him  Corresponding  Secre* 

tiie  central  and  extend  the  Federal  power  of  tary  of  the  Missionary  Society  for  the  South 

the  republic"  and  West.    In  this  office  he  had  the  supervision 

The  year  was  marked  by  more  or  less  agita-  of  the  Methodist  German  and  Indian  missions^ 
tioQ  in  some  of  the  States  of  Colombia;  but  and  traveled  upward  of  twenty-five  thousand 
tbe  triumph  of  the  Independent  party  lulled  miles.  He  was  the  first  chaplain  ever  elected 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  and  was  hailed  as  an  by  an  Indian  council,  having  served  the  Choc- 
earnest  of  the  early  return  to  permanent  peace,  taw  General  Council  in  that  capacity  in  1842. 
it  being  confidently  believed  that  a  large  pro-  From  1844  to  1852  he  traveled  as  presiding 
portion  of  the  influential  men  of  all  parties  elder  on  the  New  Albany,  Indianapolis,  and 
woald  rally  round  the  government  of  the  Pres-  Jefiersonville  districts  of  the  Indiana  Confer- 
iilent-elect,  and  second  his  efforts  toward  the  ence.  In  1844  the  State  University  of  Indiana 
regeneration  of  the  country.  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  in 

Tbe  progress  of  time  can  scarcely  be  said  to  1848  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Asbury 

have  improved  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Ecua-  University,  Indiana,  but  declined  the  honor. 

dor.    Political  arrests  and  growing  discontent  At  the  General  Conference  of  1852  he  was 

of  the  people  with  the  Gk>vemment  were  the  elected  Bishop  together  with  Bishops  Scott 

almost  exclusive  burden  of  such  reports  as  and  Simpson ;  and  he  was  the  first  Methodist 

found  an  echo  outside  the  limits  of  that  dis-  Bishop  who  ever  visited  the  Pacific  coast, 

tracted  country.  When  the  question  of  the  separation  of  the 

A  disputed  question  of  boundaries  between  Methodists  came  up  in  1844,  he  opposed  the 

Chili  and  Bolivia  led  to  the  declaration  by  the  division,  and  afterward  did  all  he  could  to 

former  against  the  latter  of  a  war,  in  which  foster  a  fraternal  spirit.     When  the  ecclesias- 

Peru,  the  friend  and  ally  of  Bolivia,  was  after-  tical  property  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South  was 

ward  involved,  and  which  has  proved  one  of  confiscated  for  the  time  being,  he  was  com- 

tiie  most  disastrous  in  the  anuais  of  South  missioned  by  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary 

America  since  the  period  of  independence.  Stanton  to  take  charge  of  it.    This  was  a  most 

Peace  in  the  remaining  countries  of  the  delicate  duty,  and  in  its  performance  he  visited 

Southern  Continent  has  continued  undisturbed.  New  Orleans  and  other  Southern  cities,  or- 

aud  the  efforts  of  the  governments,  as  well  as  ganizing  societies  and  appointing  white  and 

those  of  the  people,  were  directed  to  the  de-  colored  preachers.    During  the  twenty-seven 

Telopment  of  the  rarions  elements  of  national  years  in  which  Bishop  Ames  was  in  the  epis- 

prosperity.  copacy  his  whole  public  life  was  marked  by  a 

AMES,  Edward  B.,  preacher  and  bishop,  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of 

vas  bom  at  Ames  township,  Ohio,  on  May  20,  Methodism ;  and  even  when  the  most  difficult 

1S06,  and  died  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  points  came  up  for  settlement  he  displayed  a 

April  25tlL.    His  early  education  was  plain  and  far-seeing  judgment  and  quickness  of  compre- 

practical.    A  natural  taste  for  reading  was  fos-  hension  which  enabled  him  to  grapple  snccess- 

tered  by  a  local  library  to  which  he  had  ac-  fully  with  them.    He  had  a  happy  facility  for 

ce^a,  and  when  twenty  years  of  age  he  entered  selecting  the  right  men,  and  their  conduct  in 

the  Ohio  University  at  Athens.    There  he  re-  the  fields  to  which  they  were  appointed  showed 

mained  many  years,  and  supported  himself  the  correctness  of  his  judgnient.     Although 

mainly  by  teaching.    In  1828  the  Ohio  Con-  grave  and  dignified  in  manner,  there  was  a 

ference  of  the  M.  E.  Church  was  in  session  magnetism  about  him  which  attracted,  and  his 

at  Ghillicothe,  and  he  attended  its  meetings,  preaching  was  always  thoroughly  enjoyed.    He 

Bishop  Roberts,  the  presiding  officer,  was  so  could  scarcely  be  styled  an  orator,  and  yet  his 

imprest  with  the  young  man's  ability  that  quiet  reasoning,  apt  aphorisms,  pertinent  illus- 

be  invited  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  Bli-  trations,  and  earnestness,  impressed  more  than 

nois  Conference,  at  Madison,  Illinois.    When  mere  declamation.    After  a  protracted  illness 

there  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  from  diabetes  and  pulmonary  troubles  he  grad- 

promioeot  Methodist  clergymen,  and  opened  ually  sank  until  released  by  death.  He  was  mar- 

a  school  at  Lebanon,  Illinois,  which  was  the  ried  twice,  and  left  a  son  and  two  daughters, 

germ  of  McKendree  College.    In  August,  18S0,  ANGLICAN  CHURCHES.      In  1879  the 

he  entered  the  itinerant  ministry,  and  was  11-  Church  of  England  contained  in  England  and 

censed  to  preach  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Cartwright,  Wdes  two  ecclesiastical  provinces,  Canterbu- 

He  was  sent  to  the  Shoal  Creek  circuit,  which  ry  and  York.    The  province  of  Canterbury 

covered  an  almost  unlimited  territory,  and  comprises  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 

whoQ  the  Indiana  Conference  was  organized  theBishopaof  London,  Winchester,  Oxford,  St. 
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DaTid^a,  Llandaff^  Norwich.  Bangor,  Worcee-  In   British  North  America,  the  Anglican 

ter,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Ely,  Rochester,  Cliarch  had  according  to  the  census  of  1871  a 

Lichfield,   Hereford,   Peterhorongb,    Lincoln,  population  of  494,049  in  the  provinces  of  On- 

Salisbury,  Bath  and  Wells,  Exeter,  Truro  (es-  tario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brans- 

tablished  in  1877),  Chichester,  St.  Albans  (es-  wick,  7,220  in  Prince  Edward  Isknd,  and  55,- 

tablished  iu  1877),  and  St.  Asaph.    The  prov-  184  in  Newfoundland.    Including  the  districtR 

ince  of  York  comprises  the  Archbishop  of  York  of  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  and  Northwest 

and  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  Ripon,  Chester,  Territories,  the  aggregate  population  connect- 

Carlisle,  Manchester,  and  Sodor  and  Man.    The  ed  with  the  Church  of  England  amounted  in 

Church  of  Ireland  has  the  two  proviuces  of  1871  to  about  580,000. 

Armagh  and  Dublin,  each  containing  one  arch-  The  Contoeation  of  Canterbury  met  Febru- 
bishop  and  five  bishops.  The  Episcopal  Church  ary  18th.  A  petition  was  presented  in  the  Up- 
of  Scotland  has  seven  bishops,  tlie  Bishop  of  per  House  praying  the  House  to  take  into  con- 
Moray,  Ross,  and  Caithness  being  the  **  Pri-  sideration  the  repeated  applications  of  the  Pa- 
mus."  In  the  British  colonies  and  in  mission-  triarch,  Bishops,  and  clergy  of  the  descendants 
ary  territories  the  Church  of  England  had  in  and  representatives  of  the  Church  of  Persia 
1879  also  the  following  dioceses:  1.  In  Europe  and  tlie  farther  East,  whose  Catholicos  had 
—  Gibraltar ;  2.  In  India — Calcutta,  Lahore,  been  recognized  at  the  Council  of  Nice  as  rank- 
Rangoon,  Madras,  Bombay,  Labuan,  and  Co-  ing  next  after  the  three  great  Patriarchs  of  the 
lombo,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  bearing  the  title  Church.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave 
of  Metropolitan  in  India  and  Ceylon :  8.  In  the  some  information  as  to  the  result  of  inquiries 
West  Indies — Kingston  (Jamaica),  Barbadoes,  which  had  been  made  into  the  condition  of 
Guiana,  Antigua,  Nassau,  and  Trinidad ;  4.  In  these  people,  who  constitute  the  community 
China — Victoria  and  North  China ;  5.  In  Af-  commonly  called  the  Nestorians.  The  petition 
rica — Capetown,  Graham's  Town,  Maritzburg,  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  were  in- 
Sierra  Leone,  St  Helena,  St.  John's  (late  Inde-  atructed  to  consider  it  and  report  upon  it  at 
pendent  Caffraria),  Zoolooland,  Bloemfontein  the  next  group  of  sessions  of  tne  Convocation. 
(Orange  Free  State),  Pretoria,  Mauritius,  Mad-  A  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
agascar.  Central  Africa,  and  Niger  (mission),  sale  of  next  presentutions  and  advowsons.  A 
the  Bishop  of  Capetown  having  the  title  of  discussion  took  place  on  the  character  and  sta- 
Metropolitan ;  6.  In  Australasia-Sydney,  Mel-  tns  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  in  the 
bourne,  Ballarat,  Adelaide,  Newcastle,  Bath-  course  of  which  the  Archbishop  stated  that  he 
urst,  North  Queensland  (established  in  1878),  had  received  a  communication  from  a  person 
Grafton  and  Armidale,  Perth,  Brisbane,  Goul-  representing  himself  to  be  one  of  the  ministers 
bum,  Tasmania,  Christ  Church  (New  Zealand),  of  that  body,  asking  whether  he  might  officiate 
Auckland,  Nelson,  \V'ellington,  Waiapu,  and  in  any  of  the  chnrcnes  of  his  lordship's  or  any 
Dunedin  (Otago),  the  Bishop  of  Sydney  hav-  other  diocese.  To  this  the  Archbishop  had  re^ 
ing  the  title  of  Metropolitan  of  Australia,  plied  that  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Reformed 
and  the  Bishop  of  Christ  Church  the  title  ot  Episcopal  Church  the  inquirer  was  not  entitled 
Primus  of  New  Zealand ;  7.  In  North  America  to  officiate  in  any  church  of  the  diocesea  of  the 
— Toronto,  Newfoundland,  Rupert's  Land,  Sas-  province :  and  if  he  did,  the  law  had  provided 
katchevan,  Athabasca,  Moosonee,  Montreal,  for  the  taking  of  legal  proceedings  against  him 
Fredericton,  Nova  Scotia  (the  first  colonial  for  the  penalties  prescribed  in  the  Act  of  Par- 
see,  founded  in  1787),  Huron,  Columbia,  Que-  liament  It  appeared,  from  statements  made 
bee,  Ontario,  Algoma,  and  Niagara ;  8.  Others  during  the  discussion,  that  the  Colonial  Cbnrch 
— Falkland  Islands,  Honolulu,  Melanesia,  and  Act  requires  the  consent  of  the  bishop  to  the 
Jerusalem.  performance  of  any  service  by  a  person  other 
The  population  connected  with  the  Anglican  than  a  clergyman  ordained  by  a  bishop  of  th« 
Churches  of  the  British  Isles  is  estimated  as  Church  of  England ;  and  that,  when  an  nnquali- 
follows  by  E.  G.  Ravenstein :  fied  person  is  allowed  to  officiate  in  the  parish 

Enfrknd  tad  Wakt iT,T8i,ooo  church,  the  incumbent  is  liable  to  severe  pen- 

^^tiand. .*.! !.   *  78^000  alties.    In  the  Lower  House,  a  petition  was 

^^^ _^^  presented  from  the  English  Church  Union, 

Total  British  lalas 18,922,000  asking  th  at  Steps  be  taken  to   protect    the 

In  each  of  the  Australian  colonies  the  An-  c^^rches  from  the  desecrations  to  which  they 
glican  Church  is  the  leading  religious  denom-  ?''®  l»f,^L®,  ^^  ^^«  celebration  therein  of  the 
ination.  In  1877  the  population  connected  (8o-called)raamages  of  divorced  persons  whose 
with  it  in  the  several  colonies  was  officially  ^®**  husbands  or  wives  are  still  living.  A  gra- 
reported  or  estimated  as  follows:  vamen  was  presented  which  embodied  the  rep- 
New  South  w«ie. 282,000  resentations  of  fellows  and  other  members  of 

Victoria 268,000  the  University  of  Cambridge  against  the  con- 

Bonth  Australia. 61,000  tinned  use  of  the  so-called  damnatory  clauses 

^w^a^?.^.^: ::::::::::::::::;:::  JiSoo  ot  the  Athanasian  creed,  and  asking  for  their 

Tnamania 68,000  removal  from  the  Liturgy.    It  was  taken  to 

NewZeaiaad. 107^000  ^^^  Upper  House.     A  report  was  presented 

Total 700,000  from  the  Committee  on  theSdeof  Advowsont 
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and  Angmentatioii  of  Small  Livings^  oontdD-  hooBes.    A  resolution  was  passed  nnanimonsly, 

iog  I  scheme  for  the  sale  of  small  advowsons,  to  the  effect  ^^  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Con- 

tbe  patronage  of  which  is  vested  in  public  vocation  it  is  inexpedient  that  anj  legislative 

bodies.    After  disonssion,  it  was  referred  back,  sanction  be  sought  for  proposed  amendments 

A  resolation  was  adopted  expressing  the  desire  of  the  rnbrics  until  the  *  Bill  to  provide  Facili- 

of  the  House  that  liberty  should  be  given  to  ties,^  etc.,  agreed  to  bj  the  Convocation  of 

the  deans  and  chapters  of  the  cathednus  of  the  Canterbury  July  4,  1879,  which  was  previous- 

nev  foandation  to  revise  from  time  to  time  ly  in  substance  agreed  to  by  the  Lower  House 

their  statutes,  with  the  consent  of  competent  of  Convocation  of  York  19th  February,  1879, 

aotbority.  or  some  similar  measure,  had  become  law." 

The  Conyocation  met  again  for  the  dispatch  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  waited  on 
of  bosinesa  on  June  24th.  Several  days  were  the  Home  Secretary  August  15th,  and  placed 
spent  in  conrideration  of  the  revision  of  ru-  in  his  hands  the  report  which  had  been  agreed 
brics  in  respect  to  ornaments,  the  Athanasian  upon  by  both  houses  of  the  Convocation  of 
Creed,  and  the  burial  service.  A  synodioal  Canterbury  in  answer  to  her  Mfyesty*s  letter 
declaration  was  decided  upon  to  be  appended  of  business,  on  the  subject  of  the  rubrics  of 
to  the  Athanasian  Creed,  '^  for  the  removal  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  report  em- 
donbts  and  to  prevent  disquietude,"  which  bodies  a  bill  ^*to  provide  facilities  for  the 
states  that  the  creed  ^^dotn  not  make  any  amendment  from  time  to  time  of  the  rites  and 
addition  to  the  faith  as  contained  in  Holy  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England."  In 
Scriptare."  A  recommendation  was  adopted  principle  the  bill  recognizes  that  regulations 
to  the  effect  that  in  the  burial  service  it  shall  respecting  rites  and  ceremonies  require  to  be 
be  allowable,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  revised  from  time  to  time,  and  that,  as  times, 
read  portions  of  Scripture  and  prayers  from  manners,  and  modes  of  thought  change,  old 
the  Prayer-Book  not  at  present  included  in  rules  and  customs  must  be  changed  to  corre- 
the  service.  The  following  new  rubric  was  spond.  It  recognizes,  too,  that  in  such  changes 
sf^reed  upon,  to  be  placed  immediately  after  the  Church  ought  to  take  the  initiative,  and 
the  **  ornaments  rubric  " :  **  In  saying  public  that  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Church  should  be 
prayers  and  administering  the  sacraments  and  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  both  provinces 
other  rites  of  the  Church,  every  priest  shall  and  the  clergy  by  representation  in  the  two 
wear  a  surplice  with  the  stole  or  scarf  and  the  Convocations.  It  recognizes,  further,  the  ne- 
liood  of  his  degree ;  or,  if  he  thinks  fit,  the  cessity  of  the  assent  of  the  laity  through  Par- 
gown,  with  hood  or  scarf ;  and  no  other  vest-  liament  to  any  alterations  or  additions  to  the 
meats  shall  at  any  other  time  be  used  by  him  Prayer-Book  so  initiated.  The  bill  consists  of 
contrary  to  the  monition  of  the  Bishop  of  the  eleven  clauses,  of  which  three  are  either  ex- 
diocese;  provided  always,  that  the  rubric  shall  planatory  or  directive.  The  remaining  eight 
Dot  be  nnderstood  to  repeal  the  24th,  25th,  provide  that  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
ind  5dth  canons  of  1604."  The  schedule  of  clergy  in  both  Houses  of  Convocation  may 
proposed  alterations  of  the  rubrics  in  the  prepare  from  time  to  time  and  lay  before  her 
iVajer-Book  having  been  completed,  a  report  Mi^esty  in  Council  a  scheme  for  making  de- 
of  the  business  of  revision  in  which  the  Con-  sirable  alterations  in  the  Prayer-Book.  Any 
vocation  had  been  engaged  for  several  years  scheme  so  prepared  is  to  be  laid  before  both 
was  ordered  to  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  Houses  of  Parliament  within  twenty-one  days 
with  an  address,  in  which  it  was  submitted  of  their  meeting.  Within  forty  days  either 
that  in  approving  the  accompanying  alterations  House  may  address  the  Queen  asking  her 
tad  recommendations,  the  Houses  did  not  wish  Majesty  to  withhold  her  royal  consent.  If 
to  be  understood  as  inviting  the  sanction  of  neither  House  present  such  address,  her  Maj- 
tbe  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  what  was  esty  may  make  an  order  ratifying  the  scheme 
proposed  until  the  draft  bill  presented  with  and  specifying  when  it  shall  take  effect, 
the  report  should  have  become  a  law.  A  memorial  from  graduates  of  the  universi- 

Tbe  Ch9i9oeation  of  Yorhy  at  its  session  in  ties  and  persons  learned  in  history  and  ar- 

Joly,  declined  to  take  any  action  on  the  oma-  chssology  was  prepared  and  addressed  to  the 

QMats  rubric,  every  effort  in  that  direction  Home  Secretary,  asking  him  to  advise   her 

being  defeated  by  the  disagreement  of  the  two  Migesty  to  take  no  further  judicial  action  on 

iMHises.    A  similar  result  was  reached  in  the  the  ritual  reports  of  the  Privy  Council  until 

propositions  which  were  made  to  modify  the  certain  historical  misstatements,  misquotations 

lae  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.    A  resolution  from,  and  interpolations  in,  important  docu- 

*is  offered  to  the  effect  that  no  action  of  Con-  ments  shall  have  been  examined  by  learned 

Toeation  on^ht  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  men  appointed  by  her  Majesty  for*  the  pur- 

tlie  use  of  this  creed.    The  Bishop  of  Durham  pose.    Some  ot  the  misstatements  are  specifie<l, 

offered  an  amendment  proposing  to  change  such  as  the  assertion  that  1549  was  the  second 

the  rabric  so  as  to  make  the  use  of  the  creed  year  of  Edward  YI. ;    that  the  consecration 

optional   Both  motions  were  lost  by  disagree-  prayer  was  omitted  in  1552 ;  that  mixing  wine 

iBeot     A  motion  favoring  variations  in  the  and  water  apart  from  the  service  was  unknown 

Wial  service,  similar  to  those  approved  in  the  to  East  and  West ;  that  there  are  such  docu- 

OooToeation  of  Canterbury,  was  lost  in  both  ments  in  existence  as  the  advertisements  of 
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1664;  the  interpolation  of  the  word  "only**  the  Conrt  appealed  against  had  proceeded  conld 
in  the  copies  quoted  in  the  reports ;  the  asser-  not  he  imposed  without  snch  new  trial.  In 
tion  that  snrplice  and  alh  were  not  worn  **  con-  August,  1878,  the  prohihition  was  made  abso- 
currently  ^'  according  to  any  known  use ;  the  late.  The  Solicitor-Greneral,  who  appeared  for 
assertion  that  Bishop  Oosin  held  a  visitation  in  Lord  Penzance,  in  advocating  the  appeal,  ar- 
1687,  fifteen  years  after  his  death,  etc.  Deci-  gned  that  the  common-law  courts  had  no  au- 
sions  based  on  such  statements,  they  wiU  nrge,  thority  over  the  ecclesiastical  conrts,  support- 
only  bring  the  law  into  contempt.  ing  his  position  by  citations  from  old  writers 

The  General  Conference  of  Anglican  Bishops  on  the  snbject  when  the  authority  of  the  apir- 
which  met  at  Lambeth  in  July,  1878,  appoint-  itual  courts  was  admittedly  independent.  The 
ed  a  committee  ^*  to  consider  the  relations  case  was  decided,  June  28th,  in  favor  of  the 
between  the  Old  Catholics  and  others  who  appellants,  three  of  the  judges  giving  opinions 
have  separated  themselves  from  the  Roman  in  favor  of  reversing,  two  of  sustaining  the 
Communion.  .  To  this  committee  the  Arch-  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  Lord 
bishop  of  Canterbury  referred  a  petition  Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  in  giving  his  judg- 
which  he  had  received  from  the  dissident  ment,  reviewed  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
French  ecclesiastic  M.  Loyson,  praying  for  case,  and  expounded  the  ecclesiastical  laws 
official  recognition  of  the  Old  Catholics  by  the  and  usages  by  which  such  cases  as  that  before 
Anglican  Episcopate.  Bishop  Eden,  Primus  of  the  Court  were  governed.  He  held  that,  both 
Scotland,  as  chairman  of  this  committee,  in  on  the  ground  of  reason  and  on  the  authorities 
the  latter  part  of  1878,  addressed  a  letter  to  M.  he  had  looked  into,  snch  a  monition  as  the  one 
Loyson,  saying  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  in  question  was  perfectly  allowable  in  a  Court 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  he  would  so  far  recog-  Christian,  and  that  disobedience  to  such  a  mo> 
nize  his  mission  as  to  give  it  a  provisional  taition  might  subject  the  offender  to  some  form 
oversight.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  of  punishment.  It  seemed  to  him  that  in  this 
said,  the  English  Episcopate  must  have  de-  case  suspension  was  warranted  by  the  law  and 
clined  the  request ;  but  the  times  were  not  the  practices  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The 
ordinary,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Church  of  steps  taken  in  this  case  were,  to  his  mind, 
Rome  in  issuing  the  recent  Vatican  decrees  rignt;  but,  if  he  thought  they  were  wrong,  his 
seemed  to  the  bishops  to  justify  a  departure  conclusions  as  to  the  law  and  usage  would  be 
from  their  customary  usage,  and  to  authorize  the  same.  He  could  not  see  the  hardship  of 
them  to  recognize  a  principle  of  yet  higher  an  officer  of  the  Church  being  obliged  to  obey 
obligation  than  that  of  church  order.  It  would  the  law  of  his  society,  after  the  law  had  been 
be  impossible,  however,  for  the  bishops  to  declared  to  him  bv  the  highest  authority  in 
pledge  themselves  to  the  administration  of  the  country.  He  thought  that  Lord  Penzance 
episcopal  functions  in  the  mission  until  they  had  not  done  more  than  he  was  called  upon  to 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  proposed  rit-  do,  and  no  more  than  what  the  practice  of  his 
ual  and  order  of  the  Church ;  and  they  could  Court  justified,  and  he  thought  that  that  prac- 
then  do  so  only  in  the  event  of  the  ritual  '^  in  tice  was  not  contrary  to  the  Church  Discipline 
its  language  and  ceremonies  containing  nothing  Act.  On  the  16th  of  November  Lord  Pen- 
inconsistent  with  the  Word  of  God,  with  the  zance,  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  ordered  the  en- 
principles  enunciated  in  our  formularies,  with  forcement  of  the  writ  of  prohibition  which  he 
the  prerogatives  of  the  One  Divine  head  of  the  had  issued  against  Mr.  Mackonochie  in  June, 
Church,  or  with  the  One  Mediator  between  1878,  the  operation  of  which  had  been  sus- 
God  and  man,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus."  (See  pended  during  the  pendency  of  the  appeals  on 
Old  Cathoucs.)  the  case.    The  writ  involved  a  suspension  of 

The  case  of  the  appeals  of  Lord  Penzance,  the  ecclesiastical  fhnctions  of  Mr.  Mackonochie 
Dean  of  Arches,  and  of  Mr.  James  Martin,  the  for  three  years,  beginning  with  the  28d  of  No- 
promoter  of  the  suit  of  Martin  vs.  Mackono-  veinber.  While  granting  it,  Lord  Penzance 
chie,  against  a  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chief  said  tnat  he  would  be  wUHng  to  hear  any  ap- 
Justice  making  absolute  a  rule  obtained  on  be-  plication  for  a  relaxation  of  sentence  founded 
half  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  H.  Mackonochie,  on  a  promise  to  obey  the  law.  The  Council  of 
restraining  all  further  proceedings  in  the  suit,  the  Church  Union  determined  on  a  policy  of 
came  before  the  High  Court  of  Appeal  in  resistance  to  the  judgment. 
March.  The  proceedings  against  Mr.  Mac-  A  prosecution  was  instituted  against  the 
konochie  in  the  Court  of  Arches  had  lasted  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  January,  requiring  him 
for  four  years,  when  in  June,  1878,  he  was  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  institute 
sentenced  by  Lord  Penzance  to  three  years'  proceedings  of  inquiry  into  charges  which  had 
suspension  from  his  benefice.  A  rule  was  ob-  been  made  under  the  Church  Discipline  Act 
tained  in  the  Queen's  Bench  for  a  prohibition,  against  the  Rev.  Thomas  T.  Carter,  rector  of 
based  on  the  ground  that  the  monition  which  the  parish  of  Clemer,  for  adopting  ritualistic 
had  been  inflicted  upon  the  appellant  previous  practices  in  worship.  The  Bishop  appeared  in 
to  his  suspension  was  a  sentence  covering  all  person,  February  27th,  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
the  penalty  awarded,  and  ended  the  case ;  that  Bench,  and  pleaded  that  the  Church  Discipline 
any  further  penalty  must  result  from  a  new  Act  could  not  intend  that  he  should  be  deprived 
trial,  and  the  sentence  of  suspension  to  which  of  his  right  of  discretion  to  grant  or  refuse  a 
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eommiflnon ;  and  that,  if  this  right  were  taken  don,  May  5th.    The  total  availahle  income  of 

tway,  grare  injury  would  resalt  to  the  Church  the  Society  for  the  year  had  heen  £187,285, 

from  power  being  given  to  foolish,  friyolons,  and  the  total  expenditure  had  been  £204,186. 

or  Tindictiyd  persons  to  set  the  law  in  motion.  The  total  deficit  for  the  last  two  years,  which 

The  Conrt  decided,  March  8th,  that  a  manda-  had  to  be  taken  from  the  Society's  working 

mos  riionld  be  issued  directing  the  Bishop  to  capital,  was  £24,757.    The  sum  of  £86,000 

isoe  a  commission  of  inquiry.    The  Lord  Chief  had  been  deposited  with  the  Society  in  trust 

Justice,  in  giving  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  for  the  development  of  an  evangelistic  native 

Mid  that  two  questions  were  raised  by  the  pro-  agency  in  connection  with  the  native  churches 

oeedings :  first,  whether  the  language  of  the  in  India,  and  £10,601  had  been  given  for  oth- 

Obnrch  Discipline  Act  imposed  a  duty  on  the  er  special  objects,  making  the  whole  amount 

Bishop  which  he  was  bound  to  fulfill,  or  mere-  intrusted  to  the  Society  during  the  year  £282,- 

If  gmve  him  a  discretionary  power  which  he  836.    Fifteen  qualified  laborers  had  been  ao- 

might  exercise  or  not  at  his  option ;  and,  sec-  cepted  for  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  four- 

ondly,  whether  the  Church  Discipline  Act  had  teen  others  had  been  accepted  as  suitable  to  be 

been  superseded  by  the  Public  Worship  Regu-  trained  in  the  missionary  college. 

Isiion  Act  of  1874.    In  regard  to  the  meaning  The  Board  of  the  Society  for  ths  PropagO' 

of  the  Church  Discipline  Act,  it  was  a  settled  tion  of  the  Goepel  in  November,  1878,  adopted 

canon  of  consUnction  tha^  where  an  act  an-  a  resolution  altering  the  rule  respecting  the  ex- 

thorized  the  doing  of  a  thing  for  the  sake  of  amination  of  candidates,  so  that  candidates  se- 

jnstiee  and  for  the  public  good,  the  words  **  it  lected  by  a  colonial  bishop  or  his  commissioner 

shall  be  lawful''  were  to  l^  read  in  a  compul-  need  not  be  required  to  pass  the  Board  of 

sory  sense.    The  statute  in  question  was  passed  Examiners.    The  resolution  was  regarded  as 

with  the  view  of  enforcing  the  rights  of  pa-  being  in  the  interest  of  ritualism,  since  the  im- 

riahioners  to  have  the  service  of  the  parish  mediate  occasion  of  its  being  offered  had  been 

church  performed  according  to  law,  and  the  the  rejection  of  a  candidate  by  the  Board  of 

pow^  given  to  the  Bishop  to  issue  a  commis-  Examiners  on  the  ground,  as  was  alleged,  of 

ei<m  to  inquire  into  the  matter  was  certainly  his  being  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy 

ooe  to  be  exercised  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  Cross ;  and  dissatisfaction  was  excited  among 

the  public  good.    The  statute  had  reference  to  officers  and  members  of  the  Society  by  its  pas- 

the  admini9to*ataion  of  justice  in  ecclesiastical  sage.    The  Bbbops  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 

ofleoses;  and  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrines  and  of  Peterborough  declared  that  they  would 

ind  ritual  of  the  established  religion,  for  the  resign  their  offices  as  Vice-Presidents  of  the 

uniformity  of  which  so  many  acts  have  been  Society  if  it  were  not  rescinded ;  and  animated 

passed,  could  not  be  other  than  a  matter  of  discussions  were  had  over  it  at  the  meetings 

national  interest  and  concern.    Moreover,  it  of  the  Board.    At  a  meeting  of  the  Society 

wu  the  undoubted  right  of  every  inhabitant  held  February  2,  1879,  the  resolution  in  ques- 

of  every  parish  in  the  kingdom,  who  desired  to  tion  was  rescinded,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 

(requoit  the  parish  chnrch,  to  have  the  services  pointed  to  consider  the  by-laws  bearing  upon 

performed  according  to  the  ritual  established  the  subject  and   all  matters  affecting  their 

bj  law,  without  having  his  religious  sense  working. 

shocked  and  outraged  by  the  introduction  of  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 

innovations  not  sanctioned  by  law  nor  consist-  Propagation  of  the  Goepel  in  Foreign  Parte 

ent  with  usage,  and  which  appeared  to  him  in-  was  held  in  London,  April  29th.    The  Arch- 

eoDsistent  with  the  simplicity  of  worship  of  bishop  of  Canterbury  presided.    The  receipts 

the  Church  of  Enghmd.    Reading  the  whole  of  the  Society  had  been  £145,228,  or  about 

of  the  act  together,  and  looking  at  the  state  £8,000  less  than  the  receipts  of  the  previous 

of  the  law  previous  to  its  being  passed,  their  year.     There  had  been  employed  during  the 

lordships  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  act  im-  year,  in  various  fields  of  labor,  567  missiona- 

poied  a  duty  upon  the  Bishop  which  he  mi^ht  ries,  as  follows:  In  Asia,  185 ;  in  Africa,  121 ; 

be  eompelled  to  exercise.     Their  lordships  in  Australia  and  the  Pacific,  61;  in  America 

voe  further  of  opinion  that  the  Church  Dis-  and  the  West  Indies,  248 ;  in  Europe,  2.    The 

«tptine  Act  was  still  in  force,  and  had  not  been  force  of  the  Society  also  included  about  1,200 

superseded  by  the  later  act.    The  Bishop  ap-  catechists  and  lay  teachers,  mostly  natives  in 

pealed  against  this  decision  to  the  Supreme  heathen  countries,  and  about  250  students  in 

Ooort  of  Appeal,  which  decided,  May  80th,  in  colleges  abroad. 

Ml  favor,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Court  The  Rev.  Dr.  Baring,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
of  Queen's  Bench.  The  decision  was  given  by  having  resigned  his  office  in  consequence  of  ill- 
Lord  Justice  Bramwell,  who  held  that  prima  ness,  an  address  was  sent  him  by  581  of  the 
faeie  the  words  *^  it  shall  be  lawful,"  m  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  in  which  it  was  stated 
third  section  of  the  Church  Discipline  Act,  con-  that  during  his  eighteen  years*  administration 
ititited  a  discretion.  In  the  present  case,  he  of  the  diocese  119  new  churches  and  188  paro- 
^OQ^t,  ^e  disoretion  had  been  erroneously  chial  schools  had  been  erected,  180  churches 
exerdsed.  and  chapels  of  ease  restored,  102  new  parishes 
The  eightieth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  formed  and  endowed,  and  186  added  to  the 
Cimth  Mieeionary  Society  was  held  in  Lon-  number  of  the  parochial  clergy.  The  Rev. 
VOL  xix.-^4    A 
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Joseph  Barker  Ugbtfoot,  Canon  of  St.  Panrs  action  of  the  Lower  Honse  of  Convocation  in 
and  Margaret,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cam-  the  matter  of  the  ornaments  rubric,  and  they 
bridge,  was  nominated  to  be  the  new  Bishop  were  astonished  that  the  House  should  accept 
of  the  diocese,  was  duly  elected  by  the  Dean  an  addition  which  contradicts  the  rqbrio  itself; 
and  Chapter,  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  at  and  that  the  Union  will  do  all  it  can  to  pre- 
Westminister  Abbey,  April  25th.  The  new  vent  any  alteration  in  the  Prayer-Book,  as 
Bishop  was  bom  in  Liverpool,  is  a  little  more  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  The 
than  nfty  years  of  age,  was  graduated  from  the  holding  of  a  mass  meeting  in  London  in  No- 
University  of  Cambridge  in  1851,  and  is  one  of  vember  was  advised. 

the  most  distinguished  Biblical  scholars  in  the  The  Confraternity  of  the  BJened  Sacrament 

English  Church.  is  an  association  for  propagating  the  doctrine 

Bishop  Samuel  Gobat  of   Jerusalem  died  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Lord^s  Supper,  for 

Hay  11th.    The  Bishop  of  this  diocese  is  ap-  promoting  the  administration  of  that  ordinance 

pointed  under  a  joint  arrangement  of  the  Brit-  with  a  full  ritual,  the  offering  of  prayers  for 

ish  and  Prussian  Governments,  by  the  terms  the  dead,  the  increase  of  daily  celebrations, 

of  which  he  is  designated  by  either  alternately,  the  receiving  of  the  sacraments  for  the  sick 

The  appointment  of  the  successor  of  Bishop  and  dying,  and  auricular  confession.    Accord- 

Gobat  falling  to  the  British  Government,  the  ing  to  the  report  for  1878,  61  priests  had  been 

Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Barclay,  rector  of  Stapleton,  enrolled  as  members  during  the  year,  58  had 

Herts,  was  made  Bishop.     The  new  Bishop  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  number  of  priests 

had  already  spent  ten  years  in  Jerusalem  as  associate  was  988 ;  759  lay  associates  had  been 

examining  chaplain  to  Bishop  Gobat,  whereby  admitted,  47  had  withdrawn,  and  the  whole 

he  had  acquir^  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  number  of  lay  associates  was  about  10,563 ; 

East.  He  is  versed  in  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  making  the  total  of  members  in  England  11,499. 

German  languages,  and  has  translated  and  pre-  Twenty-one  new  wards  had  been  formed  in 

pared  commentaries  on  parts  of  the  Talmud.  England,  one  in  India,  one  in  Canada,  and  one 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Reginal  Courtney,  Bishop  in  South  Africa,  while  six  wards  had  been  dis- 

of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  having  resigned  his  of-  continued ;  and  there  were  now  147  English 

fice,  to  take  effect,  in  April,  1879,  the  Right  and  eight  colonial  wards.   The  ^^  Intercession  ^^ 

Rev.  George  William    Tozer  was  appointed  paper  was  regularly  issued,  10,500  copies  being 

Bishop  of  Kingston  in  August.    Bishop  Tozer  required    each  month.    The  income  of  the 

was  for  several   years  Anglican  Missionary  Society  had  been  £1,161,  and  its  expenditures 

Bishop  of  Zanzibar,  but  retired  from  that  po-  £892. 

sition  in  1873  on  account  of  his  health.  A  new  society,  called  the  Church  and  Stage 

The  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  Council  Ghiild^  has  been  established  in  connection  with 

of  the  Church  Aeeoeiatian  was  made  in  March,  the  Church  of  England,  with  the  object  of  pro- 

1879.    Thirty-three  branches  had  been  formed  moting  religious  and  social  sympathy  between 

during  the  year,  and  the  whole  number  of  the  members  of  the  Church  and  the  stage, 

braoches  was  now  358.    Branches  of  the  As-  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 

Bociation  had  been  established  at  Edinburgh,  Liberation  of  Eeligion  from  State  Patronage 

Glasgow,  and  Montrose,  in  Scotland.    In  ac-  and  Control  was  held  in  London,  April  30th. 

cordance  with  the  object  of  the  Association,  The  expenditures  of  the  Society  for  the  year 

which  is  the  maintenance  of  Protestant  princi-  had  been  £13,249,  after  defraying  which  a 

pies  in  the  Church  of  England,  organizea  oper-  balance  of  £579  was  left   in  the  treasury, 

ations  were  being  made  throughout  tiie  coun-  About  eight  hundred  meetings  had  been  held 

try  to  bring  the  subject  of  ritualism  before  can-  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wides,  and  3,148,000 

didates  for  Parliament  at  the  coming  election,  publications  had  been  circulated.    The  report 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Englieh  Church  dwelt  upon  the  advance  which  had  been  made 
Union  was  held  at  Hereford,  August  21st.  The  in  the  cause  which  the  Society  was  intended 
annual  report  and  the  address  of  the  President  to  promote,  as  shown  in  the  movement  for 
of  the  meeting,  Maior  Thomas  Palmer  of  Here-  the  disestablishment  of  the  Scottish  Church.,  in 
ford,  represented  that  the  Union  and  ^e  prin-  which  the  Society  codperated ;  the  agitation 
ciples  it  represented  were  gaining  ground,  on  the  subject  of  burials,  in  the  case  of  which 
Thirty  years  ago,  it  was  claimed,  crosses,  sar-  it  was  claimed  that  the  principles  insisted  upon 
pliced  choirs,  candles,  etc.,  were  ruled  oat ;  by  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  had  been  acquiesced  in 
now  they  had  all  these.  The  people  in  attend-  in  the  bill  of  Mr.  Balfour ;  and  other  events, 
ance  at  tiieir  churches  and  the  number  of  com-  The  scheme  for  the  endowment  of  an  Irish 
municants  had  increased,  and  the  observance  Roman  Catholic  University  would  meet  with 
of  the  services  appertaining  to  Lent  had  been  strenuous  opposition.  Resolutions  wer«  passed 
more  numeroQS.  Resolutions  were  passed,  stat-  expressing  confidence  in  the  success  of  the 
ing  that  the  Union  regarded  with  surprise  and  movement  for  disestablishment  in  Scotland, 
alarm  the  decision  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can-  commending  the  question  of  disestablishment 
terbury,  and  some  of  the  bishops,  to  displace  to  the  support  of  electoral  constituencies,  and 
the  Athanasian  Creed  from  its  present  posi-  urging  preparation  to  oppose  the  project  to 
tion  in  the  Prayer-Book,  and  that  it  ^ould  be  establish  a  Roman  Catholic  University  in  Ire- 
left  as  it  is ;  that  the  Union  disapproved  of  the  land.    Resolutions  were  passed  at  the  public 
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meeting  referring  with  satiafaction  to  the  had  adopted  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  the  Ten  Com- 
tend^oy  of  eodesiastical  litigation  - ''  to  con-  mandmentSf  and  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  bases 
rinoe  Uie  members  of  the  Chnrch  that  le^  of  sach  instraction.  In  relation  to  Eoclesiasti- 
ooerdon  is  not  a  fit  instniment  for  the  attam-  oal  Courts,  Dr.  Phillimore  proposed  a  reform 
ment  of  spiritoal  ends,  and  that  the  advantages  in  the  organization  of  the  Courts,  under  which 
of  an  establishment  can  not  be  enjoyed  with-  the  Church  should  be  given  a  voice  in  the  ap« 
oat  sacrificing  the  peace  and  freedom  of  the  pointment  of  its  bishops  and  archbishops ; 
Chnrob,"  and  expressing  the  hope,  in  the  pros-  these  officers  should  sit  as  judges  canonically 
peet  of  the  coming  general  election,  ^Hhat  the  with  the  assistance  of  their  clergy,  with  their 
friends  of  religions  equality  will  not  fail  to  chancellors  as  assessors,  and  with  representa- 
press  upon  the  electoral  bodies  the  expediency  tives  of  the  laity  to  concur ;  the  appeal  to  be 
of  patting  an  end  to  state  interference  with  to  the  synod  of  the  province  presided  over  by 
religion,  and  also  that  in  England,  no  less  than  the  Metropolitan,  and,  if  further  appeal  be  re- 
in Scotland,  there  will  be  a  firm  determination  quired,  to  the  synod  of  the  whole  Anglican 
to  secure  the  early  abolition  of  the  Scottish  Communion.  Such  a  reform,  he  thought,  need 
establishment"  not  be  incompatible  with  establishment.  The 
The  Ckureh  Canarem  met  at  Swansea,  Octo-  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  Church  in 
ber  7th.  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  the  dio-  Wales  bore  reference  to  the  difficulties  of  bi- 
cese  in  which  the  meeting  was  held,  presided,  lingual  parishes  and  the  fecial  education  and 
In  bis  opening  address  he  counseled  the  avoid-  trdning  of  the  clergy.  The  Dean  of  Bangor 
inee  of  the  danger  of  making  the  Congress  the  showed  that,  out  of  a  million  people  speaking 
battle-ground  of  different  classes  of  thought  in  the  Welsh  language,  eight  hundred  thousand 
the  Church.  The  sul^ects  discussed  on  the  first  are  attached  more  or  less  closely  to  the  Con- 
day's  session  were :  The  missionary  work  of  the  gregational.  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  Presbyterian, 
Cbnrch  among  the  Jews  and  in  India ;  *^  The  and  other  chapels.  He  maintained  that  the 
Causes  of  and  Remedy  for  Dissent " ;  ^*  Home  Church  had  lost  its  hold  on  the  Welsh  people 
Reanion  " ;  '*  Higher  and  Intermediate  Educa-  through  the  indifference  it  had  shown  to  them ; 
tion  in  Wales  " ;  ^*  How  can  the  Church  best  and  that,  if  it  would  recover  them,  it  must  have 
gam  and  retain  its  Infiuence  over  the  Young?"  more  earnest  and  devoted  men  capable  of 
and  *^  Church  Work  among  the  Seafaring  Popu-  speaking  to  them  in  their  own  tongue, 
lation."  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  President  Questions  concerning  the  means  of  securing 
of  the  Home  Reunion  Society,  opened  the  dis-  more  friendly  relations  with  nonconformists 
emion  on  the  causes  for  dissent  and  its  remedy,  were  considered  at  the  meetings  of  several  of 
fie  traced  the  history  of  nonconformity,  and  the  diocesan  synods  in  October.  At  the  Dio- 
^etched  the  principles  on  which  it  should  be  cesan  Conference  of  Manchester,  a  resolution 
met  The  chief  of  the  remedies  which  he  pro-  was  adopted  expressing  a  desire  to  promote  a 
posed  were :  that  the  Church  should  not  be  friendly  recognition  of  dissenters  who  would 
looked  upon  as  a  sect,  but  as  a  world-wide  meet  Churchmen  on  the  ground  of  a  common 
iodety,  meant  to  include  in  it  all  who  accept  Christianity,  and  an  earnest  wish  to  cultivate 
Christ  as  their  King;  that  party  spirit  and  friendly  relations  with  them  and  to  cooperate 
partisan  language  should  be  avoided ;  that  with  them  on  any  possible  platforms  of  Chris- 
mixing  of  religion  with  politics  should  be  tian  work;  further,  that  *Mn  the  opinion  of 
shunned;  that  lay  work  should  be  increased  this  Conference  it  is  desirable  that  the  Convoca- 
&ad  lay  counsel  sought ;  that  a  lower  order  of  tion  of  this  province  (York)  should  consider 
dergy  be  enlisted  as  a  permanent  diaconate ;  the  question  of  the  comprehension  of  noncon- 
thst  what  are  called  irregular  devotional  ser-  formists  with  a  view  to  devising  the  beet  means 
vices  should  be  encouraged,  or  at  least  fully  of  terminating  our  dissensions  and  establishing 
tolerated,  and  that  more  missionary  and  evan-  essential  unity,  and  working  harmony  between 
g^izing  Labor  should  be  secured,  both  at  home  all  sections  of  earnest  Christian  people  in  the 
tad  abroad.  The  programme  of  discussions  land."  The  Synod  of  Peterborough  resolved 
w^is  continued  during  the  succeeding  days  with  "  that  in  full  recognition  of  the  sin  and  scandal 
^pera  and  addresses  on  the  subjects  of  **  The  of  divisions  among  Christians,  and  in  humble 
aimtenance  of  Voluntary  Schools,  and  the  consciousness  that  they  have  b^n  fomented  and 
b€st  Means  of  promoting  Religious  Education  encouraged  by  many  shortcomings  on  the  part 
iathem  and  in  Board  Schools";  '* Diocesan  of  the  English  Church,  this  Conference  would 
^jnods  and  Conferences  " ;  '^  Church  Temper-  hail  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  any  proposals 
aoee  work";  "Parish  Organization,"  with  toward  home  reunion  without  compromising 
Terence  to  rich  and  poor  town  parishes,  and  scriptural  truth  and  apostolic  order ;  and  that, 
compact  and  scattered  country  parishes ;  "  The  while  unable  to  perceive  that  the  time  has 
Chnreh  in  Wales " ;  '^  Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  arrived  for  formal  communications  between 
final  Court  of  Appeal " ;  "  Religions  Benefits  the  authorities  of  the  Church  and  delegates 
^on  recent  Scientific  Research."  On  the  sub-  from  nonconformists,  it  is  of  opinion  that  spe- 
j^  ol  religious  education  in  the  schools,  the  cial  attention  should  be  directed  to  a  possible 
op@inng  paper,  by  Canon  Melville,  advocated  a  concordat  with  Wesleyan  Methodists." 
r^ligioQs  basis  in  instruction,  ai^  mentioned  The  Hepreaentatwe  Body  of  the  Irish  Bpi»- 
n  tnereaae  in  the  number  of  schools  which  eopal  Ohurch  had  at  the  beginning  of  1879  a 
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capital  BQxn  ot  upward  of  £7,000,000,  the  in-       ANMAL-PLANTS    AND    PLANT-Ayi- 
terest  of  which  forms  the  yearly  endowment  HALS.    The  singular  behavior  of  the  sandew 
of  the  Church.    The   General  Synod  of  the  (DroBera)  and  other  plants  of  its  class  in  pre?- 
Irish  Episcopal  Church  met  at  Dublin  on  April  ing  npon  insects,  and  the  fact  that  the  victims 
22d.    The  most  important  discussions  referred  of  these  carnivorous  plants,  which  possess  va- 
to  the  condition  and  relations  of  the  Divin-  rious  and  complex  arrangements  for  attract- 
itj  School  of  Trinity  College.    The  friends  ing  and  securing  their  prey,  are  decomposed 
of  the  College  moved  for  a  declaration  of  the  by  a  fluid  which  corresponds  in  its  nature  and 
Synod  that  it  is  not  advisable  that  it  should  action  to  the  gastric  juice  of  animals,  and  are 
cease  to  teach  theology  to  the  members  of  the  taken  into  the  system  of  the  plants,  awakened 
Church  of  Ireland,  or  that  its  control  should  the  wonder  of  the  scientific  world  a  few  years 
pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  provost  and  fel-  ago,  when  the  discovery  was  made  and  pub- 
lows.    The  Bishop  of  Meath  moved  a  resolu-  lished  by  Charles  Darwin.    The  fact  that  the 
tion  expressing  the  desire  of.  the  Synod  that  nitrogenous  matter  thus   consumed   actually 
the  bill  introduced  by  Lord  Belmore  for  the  formed  a  part  of  the  nutriment  of  this  group 
future  management  of  the   Divinity  School  of  plants  still  remained  to  be  proved  until  the 
might  speedily  become  a  law,  so  that  the  due  recent  experiments  of  F.  Darwin  established  it 
maintenance  and  government  of  the  school  in  beyond  question :  he  took  a  large  number  of 
accordance  with  tne  recommendations  of  the  sundew  plants  and  supplied  half  of  them  with 
late  University  Commission  might  be  secured,  nitrogenous  food  in  the  form  of  roast  beef ;  of 
The  mover  stated  that  the  disposition  of  this  the  fed  plants,  69  per  cent,  more  survived 
question  was  the  last  special  cuffioulty  arising  than  of  the  unfed ;   their  stems  weighed  41 
out  of  disestablishment.    Lord  Belmore  ex-  per  cent,  more;    they  excelled  the  starvetl 
plained  his  bill,  which,  he  contended,  did  not  plants  in  the  number  of  their  seeds  by  141 
contemplate  any  practical  separation  of  the  per  cent.,  and  in  the  aggregate  weight  of  their 
school  from  the  University.    The  archbbhops  seeds  by  279  per  cent.    Equally  confirmatory 
and  bishops  were  requested  by  the  Synod  to  results  were  reached  in  Germany  by  Keller- 
confer  witn  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  with  mann,  Reiss,  and  Von  Raumer,  who  fed  the 
a  view  to  promote  an  arrangement  with  the  plants  with  aphides. 

authorities  of  the  University  and  the  Synod.  Another  approach  to  the  animal  kingdom  in 
The  Senate  of  the  University  having  at  its  meet-  the  physiology  of  plants  has  been  noticed  by 
ing  on  the  1st  of  May  refused  to  approve  the  Weyl,  and  more  lately  investigated  by  Sid- 
bill,  and  having  adopted  a  motion  to  the  effect  ney  Vines  in  a  micro-chemical  examination  of 
that  means  could  be  found  by  which  the  con-  the  aleurone  grains  in  the  seeds  of  the  blue  lu- 
neotion  of  the  Divinity  School  and  the  College  pine  (Lupinus  tariue).  These  are  grains  of  a 
can  be  maintained,  and  the  welfare  of  the  soluble  or  partly  soluble  proteinaceous  sub- 
school,  under  the  conditions  as  altered  by  re-  stance  which  are  found  in  the  endosperm  or 
cent  legislation,  can  be  better  provided  for  the  cotyledon  of  the  seeds  of  numerous  plants 
than  under  its  provisions,  the  Synod,  on  the  and  contain  the  stores  of  proteid  food.  Tiie 
2d,  referred  the  whole  subject  with  the  bill  analysis  of  Vines  revealed  the  presence  of  two 
back  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  request-  proteids  belonging  to  the  globuline  group, 
ing  them  to  summon  the  Synod  again  if  an  which  have  never  before  been  found  except 
agreement  of  terms  should  be  reached.  It  was  in  animals :  these  were  myosine,  which  oc<;nrs 
always  to  be  understood  that  the  connection  in  dead  muscular  tissue,  and  vitelline,  which  is 
between  the  Divinity  School  and  the  CoUege  found  in  the  yolk  of  eggs.  An  extract  of  the 
should  be  as  close  as  possible.  Petitions  were  seeds  also  contained  a  proteid  which  possesses 
presented  against  a  screen  which  had  been  all  the  properties  of  peptone,  and  resembles 
erected  in  the  cathedral.  A  proposition  to  very  closely  the  hemi-albuminose  of  Ktibne, 
remove  the  screen  was  rejected,  but  leave  was  or  a  peptone  of  Meissner.  The  peptones, 
given  to  introduce  a  bill  declaring  that  in  fiitnre  formed  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  or  pancre- 
it  should  not  be  lawful  to  erect  any  screen  or  atic  fluids  on  proteids  in  the  digestive  organs 
partition  separating  the  officiating  clergy  from  of  animals,  are  classed  by  Meissner  as  the  a, 
the  congregation.  This  was  lost  through  a  ft,  and  c  peptones,  representing  three  different 
failure  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  clergy,  stages  of  decomposition  in  the  digestive  pro- 
the  vote  in  the  two  houses  standing — clergy,  cess.  The  presence  of  these  products,  which 
yeas  78,  nays  78;  laity,  yeas  180,  nays  29.  A  were  supposed  to  be  conflned  to  the  physio- 
scheme  was  approved  for  establishing  such  a  logical  economy  of  animals,  has  been  detected 
permanent  training  school  for  teachers  in  con-  not  only  in  the  higher  flowering  plants,  but  is 
nection  with  the  Church  as  may  be  entitled  to  established  by  recent  researches  of  Professor 
*  receive  support  from  the  state.  A  special  Nfigeli  in  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  protophytes 
meeting  of  the  Synod  was  held  in  June  to  con-  —the  yeast-plant.  N&geli  finds  by  his  analr- 
sider  the  questions  relating  to  the  Divinity  sis  of  tiie  cells  of  this  fungus  that,  besides  the 
School  of  Trinity  College,  when  resolutions  albuminoids,  of  which  the  cdls  are  mainly 
were  adopted  asserting  the  right  of  the  bi^ops  composed,  they  contain  about  two  per  cent,  of 
to  nominate  the  professors  and  lecturers  in  the  peptones,  and  that  these  exist  in  all  three  of 
BchooL  the  modifioationa  distinguished  by  Meissner. 
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A  process  completely  analogous  to  the  excre-  beyond  qaestion  the  existence  of  this  purely 
tion  of  animals  is  disooyer^  to  take  place  in  vegetable  oonstitaent  in  these  animals, 
thia  plant.  That  plants  give  off  carbonic  acid  These  remarkable  discoveries,  following 
as  a  product  of  waste  tissue,  just  as  animals  closely  one  upon  another,  of  plants  which  de- 
do,  has  long  been  observed.  Nitrogenous  prod-  vour,  digest,  and  are  nourished  by  animal  food, 
nets  of  the  oxidation  were  by  analogy  known  of  veritable  peptones  formed  by  many  plants,  of 
to  exist,  but  have  never  been  observed.  Nft-  plants  performing  a  process  of  excrementation, 
geli  discovered  in  his  analysis  of  the  yeast-fun-  and  the  converse  discovery  of  starch-forming, 
go^  besides  the  glycerine  and  succinic  acid  oxygen-exhaling  animals,  overturn  the  broad- 
wbich  were  known  as  extractives  of  yeast,  sev-  est,  never-questioned  generalization 9.  and  ob- 
enl  of  the  well-known  nitrogenous  products  literate  the  clearest  marks  of  distinction  which 
of  the  waste  of  animal  tissue — guanine,  xan-  have  been  fixed  regarding  the  demarkation 
thine,  surkine,  and  leucine,  the  last  of  which  is  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  This 
believed  to  be  in  animals  the  urea  in  one  of  the  latest  revelation  of  the  infinite  complexity 
stages  of  its  formation.  and  manifold  interlinkages  of  organic  nature 
A  no  less  startling  discovery  has  been  made  is  accentuated  by  its  discoverer  in  the  follow- 
in  the  animal  kingdom  by  which  one  of  the  ing  language :  **  As  the  Dro^era,  Dionmt^  etc., 
broadest  and  plainest  marks  of  distinction  be-  which  have  attracted  so  much  attention  of  late 
tween  the  animal  and  plant  kingdoms  has  been  years,  have  received  the  striking  name  of '  car- 
obliterated.  Certain  animals  are  found  to  ex-  nivorous  plants.^  these  planarians  may  not  un- 
erdse  a  most  important  physiological  process  fairly  be  oalled  '  vegetating  animals,^  for  the 
whicb  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  most  exclu-  one  case  is  the  precise  reciprocal  of  the  other, 
sire  and  distinctive  attribute  of  vegetable  life.  Not  only  does  the  DioncBa  imitate  the  carniv- 
The  green  color  of  a  number  of  the  lower  ani-  orous  animal,  and  the  Convoluta  the  ordinary 
mils,  belonging  to  widely  separated  groups,  is  green  plant,  but  each  tends  to  lose  its  own 
well  known  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  chJo-  normal  character.  The  tiny  root  and  the  half- 
rophyL  This  substance  is  found  to  exist  in  blanched  leaves  of  Pinguicvla  are  paralleled 
certain  infusoria,  in  a  species  of  fresh-water  by  the  absence  of  a  distinct  alimentary  canal 
sponge,  in  the  Hydra  tiriiU^  in  a  sea-anemone,  and  the  abstemious  habits  of  the  planarian." 
the  Anthea  esreus,  in  a  tube-worm,  the  Ohmp-  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIO  (Rep^lioa  Ab- 
t$pterui  VaUneienesii^  in  the  Bonellia  viridis^  ommsA),  For  detailed  statements  of  the  ter- 
ia  an  isopod,  the  Idotea  viridis,  and  in  three  ritorial  divisions  and  population,  reference  may 
species  of  planarians.  The  green  grains  con-  be  made  to  the  "Annual  Oyclopeedia"  for 
tained  in  these  animals  were  found  by  the  1877  and  1878. 

ebeaiical  and  spectroscopic  investigations  of  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Dr.  Don 

Cohn,  Ray,  Lankester,  ana  others,  to  be  chem-  Nicole  Avellaneda ;  the  Vice-President,  Dr. 

iotUy  identical  with  plant  •  chlorophyl.    That  Don  Mariano  Acosta ;  and  the  Ministers  oom- 

they  performed   the   chemico  -  pnysiological  posing  the  Cabinet,  as  follows:  Interior,  Dr. 

fanotion  of  chlorophyl  in  plants,  that  they  Don  Benjamin  Zorrilla;    Finance,   Dr.  Don 

bad  the  power  and  actually  served  to  decom-  Yictorino  de  La  Plaza ;  Justice,  Public  Wor- 

pose  carbonic  acid,  was  not  established ;  and  ship,  and  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Don  Miguel 

that  such  a  process  attended  and  supported  €K)yena ;  War  and  the  Navy.  Dr.  Don  C4rlos 

the  life  of  these  animals  seemed  quite  as  in-  PeUegrini.    The  Argentine  Charge  d^ Affaires 

credible  as  did  the  fact  that  the  nitrogenous  in  the  United  States  is  Sr.  Don  Julio  Carri6. 

sobrtances  dissolved  by  the  gastric  fluid  of  the  The  Consul-General  (at  New  York)  is  Sr.  Don 

carnivorous  plants  actually  served  as  nutri-  C4rlos  Carranza ;  ana  the  Yice-Oonsul,  Mr.  F. 

meat.    An  English  scientist,  Geddes,  has  now  H.  Snyder. 

diieovered  t^iat  this  process  does  take  place  in  The  Governors  of  the   several   provinces 

the  planarians  at  least    Placing  a  number  of  were : 

^eeimens  in  water,  and  exposing  them  to  the         Baenos  Ayres T>r.  c.  Tejedw  (May,  18T©. 

rajs  of  a  bright  sun,  he  found  that  they  emit-  Minuter  of  the  interior..  J.  Aioorta. 

ted  bubbles  of  gas  which  contained  from  46  to  ci^S2S**'*'*°*^'*:*;m.  mSSJ*"* 

56  per  cent,  of  oxygen.    In  their  habitat  on  cArdoU... *.*.*.*.'.*.'.'.'.'.*.*.'.' .'.Dr.  a. del  Yiao. 

theseadliore  they  tyre  always  found  covered  by         2**7**^* tw.  »  v^^ 

» few  centimetres  of  water  only,  and  directir  J^7.^::^V^::::'^^^^^^^ 

exposed  to  the  sun:  in  an  aquarium  they  seek         Laiiioja! y.  A.  Aimonadd. 

the  fullest  exposure  to  the  light,  and  Uve         ^^^, iiiiiiiili'ij.SS"'"^** 

maeb  longer  when  in  the  light  than  when  kept  Ban  joaa .' .' .'      .'         .' .  .B.  Donoei. 

in  the  shade.    By  dissolving  out  the  chloro-         S"*.^ I}*®SS**!v. 

-A  .     ...      1     1.   1         J        i.^^^-  Banta  F6 8.  de  Irlonao. 

phjl  With  alcohol,  and  subjecting  an  aaueous         Santiago B.  oiachea. 

extract  of  the  bleached  and  coagulated  sub-         Tacoman p.  Heiguera. 

toee  of  their  bodies  to  the  delicate  and  in-         ^"^  ^^^  territory lieut-CoL  p.  G6met. 

W\Ad  iodine  test,  he  discovered  the  indispu-  The  following  tables  of  the  revenue  and  ex- 

(a^  preeence  of  starch.    The  blue  coloration,  penditure  of  the  republic  for  the  year  1878 

fsdiag  out  on  exposure  to  heat  and  reappear-  are  taken  from  the  report  presented  to  Con- 

iag  when  the  scdution  cooled  again,  establishes  gress  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  1879 : 
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ABEAKSAS. 


SIYINUV. 

Import  dntlM 

Export  duties 

Warahoase  fees,  ete • 

BtMDped  paper,  pfttttntt,  etc 

Poet-«>ffioe  ftod  tetegrapbA 

lightboUMS,  ete 

Ooveniment  ratlwayt 

lAterest  on  national  Ainds  loaned  to  proTloeea. 

Intereat  and  sinking  Aind,  onlnTeeted  titles, 
loan  of  1871 

Intereat  on  ahares  of  Central  Argentine  Bail- 
way  

Bnndnes. 


$12,088,041  18 

2,809,576  64 

80fi,50SM 

461,1M  17 

881,028  79 

8^fi88  09 

440,071  01 

29,708  88 

611,751  98 

74,664  00 
1,774,770  71 


Total $18,401,897  86 

IZFUmmTBE. 

Mlnistrr  of  the  Interior $1,815,769  60 

Ministry  of  Foreign  AHUra 156,400  85 

Ministry  of  Finance 8,471,897  98 

Miniatry  of  Joatice,  PnbUe  Instruction,  etc. . .  987,847  19 

MimstiyofWarandtheNayy 8.717,194  59 

Ezpensea  extraordinary 86,064  00 

TVrtal $100741618  40 

In  the  report  already  referred  to,  the  na- 
tiooal  debt  of  the  repablio  was  set  down  at 
$85,689,963.88  on  March  81,  1879. 

The  snbjoined  tables  exhibit  the  values, 
sonrces,  and  destinations,  respectively,  of  the 
imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1878  : 

DCFOBTS. 

Worn.  VaIvm. 

Belgiam $2,714,874 

BoIvU 58,625 

Bradl 2,108,684 

Chill 506,147 

FHaee. 8,695,251 

Germany 2,182,778 

Great  Britain 11,518,011 

HoUand 869,688 

India 12,879 

Italy 2,587.508 

Paragnay 671,7*5 

PortogaL 68,576 

Spain 2,447,404 

tfnited  Stataa. 2,778,589 

Umgnay 2,000,676 

Weatlndiea 94,265 

Other  ooontries 849.162 

In  transitu 8,418,228 

Total $42,847,460 


Be 


Iginm.. 
nVla... 


XXrOBTS. 

ValoM. 

$9,264,167 

BolfTla 221,044 

BiBsil 1,777,045 

Chili 2,072,297 

Franee 9,890.240 

Germany 994,186 

Great  Britain 8,499,260 

Holland 101,831 

Italy, 804,481 

Paragnay 875,707 

Pern 18,080 

Portugal 21,765 

Spain 828,700 

United  States. 2,547,187 

Uragoay 97^218 

West  Indies 708,408 

Other  oonntries 16,870 

Intrsnsito. 2,707,948 

Total $86318,267 

The  shippin^;^  movements  at  the  ports  of  the 
republic  in  1878  were  as  follows : 


BMmfrm- 

Mb. 

T«af. 

8--. 

TbBs. 

Bntered 

1,262 
821 

280.228 
256,468 

1,190 
890 

616,409 

Cisared 

410,120 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  returns  of  in- 
terest published  oflScially  since  1878. 

The  ratagonian  question  still  remains  unset- 
tled. In  a  lengthy  memorial,  presented  to  tbe 
national  Congress  in  1879  by  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  are  found  a  reassertion  of  the 
limits  of  the  portion  of  Patagonia  **  belongin;: 
to  the  Argentine  Republic,"  namely,  **  the  Kio 
Negro  on  the  north,  the  AUantio  on  the  ea^t 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  on  the  south,  and  the 
Andes  on  the  west,'*  and  the  following  men- 
tion of  a  treaty  between  the  two  republic^: 
'*  With  a  view  to  decide  the  pending  question 
of  limits  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
Chili,  a  treaty  was  made  at  Buenos  Ayres  on 
January  18,  1878,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
either  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to 
arbitrators  thereafter  to  be  chosen  the  qoe^ 
tion,  'Were  the  now-disputed  territories  in 
the  possession  of  the  Yiceroyalty  of  Buenos 
Ayres  or  of  the  Captaincy-General  of  Chili  in 
1810  ? '  The  treaty,  however,  was  not  ratified 
by  Chili,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  arbitration 
should  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  of  1856,  both  governments,  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  an  armed  conflict  in  the 
mean  time,  binding  themselves  to  refrain  from 
sending  war-vessels  on  missions  of  an  aggres- 
sive character ^the  Argentines  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  or  the  Chilians  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Patagonia."  (See  "  Chiu.'') 

ARKANSAS.  The  biennial  session  of  tbe 
Legislature  of  Arkansas  began  on  January  14th, 
and  terminated  on  March  8d,  after  the  passage 
of  about  eighty  acts.  In  tJie  Senate  M.  M. 
Duffie  was  elected  President  on  tbe  forty-third 
ballot ;  in  the  House  J.  T.  Bearden  was  electe<] 
Speaker. 

The  election  of  Governor  took  place  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1878,  and  the  canvass  of  the  votes 
by  the  Legislature  showed  the  following  re- 
sult: William  R.  Miller,  88,780  votes;  Miit 
Rice,  5;  J.  N.  Cypert,  1;  M.  L.  Bell,  1 ;  B.  S. 
Fox,  1;  J.  C.  McGuire,  6;  W.  P.  Grace,  2; 
E.  N.  Conway,  1 ;  Thomas  Fletcher,  8 ;  Jeff. 

Rice,  1;  Fletcher,  1;   S.  O.  Cloud,  2; 

Martin  Levy,  2 ;  scattering,  15. 

A  Senator  to  represent  the  State  in  Congress 
was  chosen  by  the  Leg^lature  on  the  sixth  bal- 
lot, on  February  1st.  The  vote  was  as  fol- 
lows: J.  D.Walker,  68;  United  States  Sena- 
tor Robert  W.  Johnson,  47 ;  scattering,  6. 
Pending  the  ballot  Representative  Davidson 
of  Sharpe  County  rose  and  stated  that  before 
voting  he  demanded  a  promised  explanation 
fk-om  Representative  Holifield  of  Clay  County. 
Mr.  Holifield  had  a  writing  prepared,  which  he 
read,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  offered 
$500  to  vote  for  Johnson.  Representative 
Bamett  of  Bradley  County  said  he  felt  author- 
ized in  saying  the  statement  was  false.  Sena- 
tor Mitchell  of  Hempstead  demanded  the  name 
of  the  offerer  of  tne  bribe.  Representative 
Fishback  moved  to  dissolve  the  convention 
and  investigate.  President  of  tbe  Senate  Duf- 
fie decided  that  the  motion  could  not  be  enter- 
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tuned.    Representatiye  Forbash  (colored)  pro-  the  (Governor.    He  stated  his  objections  to  be 

posed  that  members  should  scatter  ballots  so  as  that  it  was  located  in  a  wilderness,  remote  from 

to  temporarily  prerent  election.    The  roll-call  indispensable  conveniences,  that  the  bill  made 

proceeded  to  the  result  above  stated.    David-  no  efficient  provision  for  the  erection  of  an 

lon^s  statement  had  apparently  no  effect  on  the  asylum,  and  that  its  adoption  as  a  law  would 

•otoal  ballot,  save  that  Representative  Wash-  probably  operate  to  defeat  for  the  present 

borne  asked  and  was  excused  from  voting  in  generation  any  efficient  provision  for  the  ob- 

eonsequence.    No  reflections  were  cast  upon  ject. 

Johnson  personally.  A  bill  was  passed  to  abolish  the  office  of  ad- 

Under  such  a  charge  Oolonel  Johnson  could  jutant-general,  but  this  was  vetoed  by  the  Gov- 
do  no  less  tlian  demand  an  investigation ;  the  emor  as  an  unconstitutional  measure. 
House  could  do  no  less  than  to  order  it.  It  was  A  proposition  to  hold  the  State  and  Oongres- 
ordered.  Two  of  the  committee  were  Johnson  sional  elections  on  the  same  day  was  voted 
men,  two  Walker  men,  and  one  a  Baxter  man.  down.  This  defeat  was  caused  by  the  exist- 
Another  was  afterward  added  who  had  taken  ence  of  Congressional  laws  authorizing  the  ap- 
no  part  in  the  senatorial  contest.  After  some  pointment  of  supervisors  of  elections  tor  mem- 
weeks  spent  in  investigation,  five  of  the  com-  bers  of  Congress. 

mittee  made  a  migority  report,  in  which  they  A  resolution  was  adopted  to  aopoint  a  com- 

saj:  mittee  of  five  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 

Your  eommittee  hive  f^ed  to  find  in  the  testimony  f  niit-growers  of  the  State,  calling  for  a  con- 
before  them  any  evidenoe  wh^ver  reflecting,  either  vention  to  meet  at  Little  Rock  at  as  early  a  day 
difBctly  or  indirectly^  upon  the  Hon.  B.  wTjohnaon,  as  practicable,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
or^n hMoondaptm  the  aenatorial  contest;  huthia  gtate  Horticultural  and  Fruit-Growers'  Asso- 
moffdm  thia,  asm  all  other  and  previous  contests  ^:«x;««  ««;i  «^««*^r.#i««.  or..«k  A^»i«v.UfAA  ♦-rv  .v-«^ 
stands  above  reproach  and  ahove  s^pioion.  Nor  di  ^^^^^^  and  requesting  soch  committee  to  pre- 
your  oommittoe  find  anything  in  the  testimony  which  par®  a  constitution  for  the  consideration  of  the 
mptioates,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  Hon.  J.  Convention. 

p.  Walker  in  mit  attempt  to  bribe  any  member  of  the  Exclusive  original  jurisdiction  was  given  to 

ffii^Ti,;^t''»^r"i^'^  justices  of  the  peace  to  try  and  flnall,  to  deter- 

ber»  of  the  House,  there  is  no  testimony  whatever  ^^^  ^^  <5ases  of  misdemeanors;    the  circuit 

vhkh  shows  that  anjr  member  received  a  bribe  for  courts,  however,  have  concurrent  jurisdiction 

hb  Tote  in  the  senatorial  election,  and  no  satisfactory  in  cases  of  false  imprisonment  and  malfeasance 

endtf^  that  «y  offer  of  a  hribe  wag  made  to  any  a^d  misfeasance  in  office, 

member.    Nor  do  your  comnuttee  find  any  testimony  *.»  ««*  *•«•  ♦!»«  .v»A«rA«»:^»  ^#  ^^^u.  4^  ««s 

thst  tnj  money  wi  on  deposit  or  was  us^  by  or  for  ^^  ^^  ^?J  "*®  prevention  of  cruelty  to  am- 

107  senatorial  owi^'^^f4^  in  infloendng  votes  for  Son-  nials  provides  that    if  any  person  shall  over- 

itor.  drive,  overload,  torture,  torment,  deprive  of 

One  of  the  committee  made  a  minority  re-  necessary  sustenance,  or  cruelly  beat  or  need- 
port  in  which  he  says  •  lessly  mutilate  or  kill,  or  cause  or  procure  to 
**                            '  be  overdriven,  overloaded,  tortured,  tormented, 

While  a  prop«- discharge  of  the  duty  devolved  up^n  or  deprived  of  necessary  sustenance,  or  to  be 

SSIStlfei;^^:Jt^  XT/vi^t  o™*"^  ^^^  o'  r ^>««'y  -"ti'atod  or  killed 

«ippUedlnoourt8ofjustioe,yetwefidlto8ee,  intho  ^  aforesaid,  any  hving  creature,  every  such 

Boope  we  have  ^ven  the  invest^^on,  any  infringe-  offender  shall,  for  every  such  offense,  be  guilty 

Bwit  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  propriety.    Your  minor-  of  a  misdemeanor."    The  details  of  the  act 

wSer,  and  would  add  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  *^  farther  provides  that  "m  this  act,  and  in 

Qtber  lenatorial  candidates.    Tour  mmority  are  fur-  every  law  of  this  State  passed  or  which  may 

Uier  of  the  opinion  that  tiiere  is  no  evidence  before  be  passed  relating  to  or  affecting  animals,  the 

^  oomimttee  mdicating  that  anv  memjxjr  of  this  singular  shall  include  the  plural ;   the  words 

aoQse  received  any  bribe  or  valuable  consideration  to  «„-;;«.«i>  ^^  t^»»«K  ^^i^^v^  «k«ii  \x^  -u^ia  ♦«> 

irfocnce  his  vote  In  the  recent  senatorial  election,  but  .  *°^°}^    ^^  \4°.°^^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^®  J®\^,  ^ 

thit  tibe  peculiar  conflicting  and  contradlctoiy  charao-  include  every  hving  creature ;  the  words  '  tor- 

ter  of  the  testimony  taken  renders  it  impossible  for  ture,'  *  torment,'  or  '  cruelty '  shall  be  held  to 

yoor  eommittee  to  say  with  positive  cerUun^  whether  include  every  act,  omission,  or  neglect  whereby 

SSLS^t£?^m^v*^k^^^  unjustifiable  physical  pain,  suffering,  or  death 

tonbmit  the  testimony  taken  for  your  consideration.  .^  J^^^^^  ^^  peiiiitted ;  and  the  words  » own- 

A  resolution  in  accordance  with  the  report  er '  and  *'  person '  shall  be  held  to  include  oor- 

of  the  committee  was  laid  on  the  table  by  the  porations  as  well  as  individuals.    But  nothing 

Hoose,  and  another  adopted  on  the  last  day  of  m  this  act  shall  be  construed  ns  prohibiting  the 

thaiession,  and  shortly  after  the  report  of  the  shooting  of  birds  or  other  game  for  the  pur- 

covmnittee  was  made,  declaring  that  an  attempt  poses  of  human  food.*' 

^  been  made  to  bribe  two  of  its  members,  A  bill  passed  the  Senate — ^yeas  13,  nays  6 — 

vitbout  implicating  any  of  the  candidates.  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  to 

The  necessity  for  an  insane  asylum  in  this  habitual  drunkards. 

State  has  become  so  pressing  that  the  Gover-  An  act  regulating  the  sale  of  mortgaged  prop- 

oor  in  strong  terms  ui^ed  upon  the  Legislature  erty  provides  that,  at  all  sales  of  personal  or 

Uie  passage  of  an  act  to  provide  for  such  an  read  property  under  mortgages  ana  deeds  of 

i&stitQtion.    A  bill  was  passed  and  vetoed  by  trust,  such  property  shall  not  sell  for  less  than 
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two  thirds  of  the  appraised  value  thereof ;  the        Whereas^  It  is  chaziged  hy  some  of  the  Bepablicaa 

aotshallnot  apply  to  sales  of  property  for  the  press  of  Ae  North  that  the  right  of  suiTragcU  not  falJ; 

•v».^Y><.o^  ^A«««r*l«-^^4!'.  ^^A  :#  fk^  L^«v^«4^«  enjoyed  by  the  colored  voters  of  ArkanBHA ;  and 
purchase-money  thereof ;  and  if  the  property     ^y^ew,  It  is  ullegod  by  memben  of  this  body  that, 

Bhall  not  sell  at  the  first  offering  for  two  thirds  in  one  county  of  tliis  State,  in  1870,  a  very  lai^^  num- 

of  the  amoont  of  the  appraisement,  then,  in  bcr  of  the  lepl  yoten  of  the  county,  who  were  Deiuc^- 

case  of  personal  property,  another  offerimr  may  c™t8,  were  deprived  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  suf- 

be  made  sixty  days  thereafter,  and  in  case  ft^,whiJeatthe8ametimealaiTronumb«^ 

w  uMo^v       _i    "»/o   •'"«*^»»-^o*i   «**«*"    vww  were  fiuudulently  voted  under  fictitious  names  taken 

of  real  property  another  offermg  may  be  made  from  the  directoiy  of  one  of  our  Northern  dties ;  that 

twelve  months  thereafter,  at  which  offerings  inmanj^oftheoounticsof  this  State,  where  the  white 

the  sale  shall  be  to  the  highest  bidder,  without  population  were  largely  m  the  m^onty,  juat  bei;>re 

reference  to  the  appraisement;   and  the  real  ^t^w^id'^ft^m^thf    '  toSo^^^ 

property  thus  sold  may  be  redeemed  by  the  ^  hundreds  of  leg5*  votere^ho  had  bo^'^llv 

mortgageor  at  any  time  withm  one  year  from  remstered,  and  for  no  other  known  reason  except  tUx 

the  sale  thereof,  by  payment  of  the  amount  for  it  nad  been  ascertained  "they  would  not  vote  the 

which  said  property  is  sold,  together  with  ten  "^^^*y*\'    ,  *.^     .^. 

per  cent  interest  thereon  and  cost  of  Bide  w^^"^'SU°'a''*«lSZ.T/nnr 

JJy  another  act  all  lands  returned  as  deun-  quently  honorebly  diachai^  soldieis  of  the  Federal 

quent  to  the  offices  of  the  county  clerks  shall  armv,  who  were  so  untbrtunate  as  to  be  iSemocraus 

there  remain  for  a  period  of  one  year,  during  ^J  these  boards,  the  members  of  which  were  generally 

which  time  they  may  be  redeemed  by  the  owner  f^^'^'.^^i^^^^^^^^Zt^i^lt 

or  person  m  whose  name  the  same  may  be  listed,  ty-marehale  surrounded  the  polUng-pUwes,  using  mcina 

But  if  the  lands  are  not  then  redeemed  they  calculated  and  designed  to  inti^ojite  these  fllc^lly 

shall   remain  in  said  clerk's  office  one  year  "  scratched  '*  voten  from  voting  at  the  polls  erc'<>t<'il 

longer,  during  which  time  the  same  shall  be  H^^er  the  enforcement  act;  that  in  several  instances 

af,ui^^l  ♦rt  «^<..««^4-;yvn  K^  «««.  ««•<.<>«  ,^1.^^.,^  they  actually  arrested  men  for  no  other  offense  tlian 

subject  to  redemption  by  any  person  whatso-  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^     Ij, .  ^j,^  ^  ^^  ^.^^ 

ever  who  will  pay  the  tax,  penalty,  and  costs ;  of  election  printed  drcuU™,  purporting  to  be  by  order 

and  upon  the  payment  of  the  same  the  clerk  of  the  Governor,  but  hating  no  Hfftudur^t^  were  dis- 

shall  execute  and  deliver  a  proper  deed  of  con-  tributed  among  the  election  office™  (all  of  whom  were 

▼eyance.    If  at  the  end  of  this  period  they  are  5tPi?!i?!SS^;.r^Il'2  ^^J^ S^'^t^hJS^rJ^  \f ' 

-JL  _  A^^ J    av         1   II  u     If  -m  •*.  J   X     xu  wnoee  name  was  either  absent  or  scratcnea  Crom  the 

not  redeemed,  they  shaU  be  forfeited  to  the  registration  list,  no  matter  how  illegally. 

State.  That  as  an  instance  and  an  ifiustration  of  thoir 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution,  in-  methods,  early  in  the  morning  of  election  day  in  187^, 

tended  to  respond  to  the  investigation  under-  "*  the  town  of  Fort  SmiUi,  the  few  negro  voters  of  the 

4-«i>^A««   !»■»  4k»  .^  ^«ii^j   44T^ii««   r««,v,«,:*«.^*M  precmct  were  stationed  m  a  line  nx)m  the  door  ot  the 

taken  by  the  so-called      Teller  Committee  ^uing-phice  across  the  street,  where  they  stood  until 

(see  OoNOBBss,  U.  S.)»  ^as  passed  in  the  House  tlie  closmg  of  the  polls,  prevcniiiur  all  except  such  as 

by  yeas  71,  nays  15:  they  chose  to  permit  to  vote,  while  in  a  room  jiibt 

above  the  polling-place  were  armed  and  drilled  men, 

WhsTMU,  The  purity  and  absolute  fitKMlom  of  the  under  command  of  officers,  established  for  the  purpo^ 

ballot-box  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  a  govern-  of  overcoming  any  resistance  to  these  so  great  outrages^, 

mont  by  the  ballot ;  and  and  that  in  Uie  mean  time  deputy-maiuiala  swarmed 

Wh^MSy  A  oommittce  of  tlie  United  States  Senate  about  the  polls  in  numbers  almost  as  groat  as  that  of 

is  now  engaged  upon  an  investi^tion  of  facts  in  con-  the  Republican  voters.    That  the  bcUcr  to  oarry  out 

nection  witli  infructions  of  tlic  rights  of  suffrage  in  the  these  outrages^  the  jud^  of  elections  reftiscd  to  allow 

States  of  the  Union,  with  a  professed  view  to  asoer-  the  Democratic  supervisors,  appointed  by  the  United 

taining  a  remedy :  and  States  District  Court,  to  sit  with  them,  ejecting  one 

Wmtmb^  The  laigor  the  number  of  facts,  the  more  after  another  as  fast  as  Uie  Judge  appointea  them,  un- 

valuable  will  be  the  generalization  or  conclusion  drawn  til  he  consented  to  appoint  the  one  whom  they  them- 

fix>m  tliem ;  and  selves  designated.    That  at  the  same  election  one  of 

Whereas^  During  the  period  of  reconstruction,  there  the  voting-places  of  Crawford  County  was  removed  by 

were  fh)m  80^000  to  40,000  of  the  legal  Democratio  stealth  frY)m  the  usual  place  to  a  canebroke,  on  the 

voters  of  this  State  who  were  periodically  deprived  of  fiirm  of  the  United  States  Maishal,  known  to  the  Ro> 

a  ftt)e  exercise  of  their  suflltage,  either  by  fraud  or  in-  publican  voters,  but  unknown  to  Democrats.    That 

timidation,  or  both  :  and  tlie  marshal  transferred  one  of  his  clerks  to  this  place, 

Whereas^  Notwitnstanding  many  instances  of  out-  and  made  him  a  clerk  of  election.    That  the  same  clerk 

rageous  fraud  upon  the  ballot  were  brought  in  1874  to  swore  before  the  Poland  Committee  that  he  saw  the 

the  attention  of  a  Reimblican  committee  of  the  national  ballot-box  stuffed  with  fraudulent  votes.     That  the 

House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  by  awom  testimony,  vet  Democrats,  in  the  exercise  of  a  commendable  patienoo 

the  distinguiahed  presiding  officer  of  the  House  has  and  forbearance,  appealed  to  the  United  States  Distriot 

recently  said  upon  the  Hoor  of  the  Senate,  Uiat  he  Court  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  made  for  their 

doubted  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  most  seardiing  protection,  but  the  guilty  Marshal  fiiSled  to  summon 

investigation  to  show  that  in  any  Soutliem  State,  dur-  the  ^rand  jury  selected  uter  the  usual  manner ;  sum- 

ing  the  period  of  Bepublioan  control,  any  legal  voter  moning  in  their  stead  a  number  of  his  partisans  and 

was  ever  debarred  from  the  finest  exercise  of  his  suf-  fellow-conspirators,  from,  whom  to  make  up  a  grand 

finge — a  statement  whidi  would  indicate  either  the  jury,  in  the  necessary  default  of  the  regular  panel, 

very  ^joas  ineffidency  of  such  committee,  or  as  very  That  a  few  Democrats  and  honest  Bepublioans,  who 

gross  Ignorance  of  their  findings  on  the  port  of  those  were  interested  in  the  punishment  of  tliose  Crimea 

who  believe  such  an  assertion ;  and  against  the  ballot,  having  an  intimation  of  the  mar- 

Wher«Uy^  It  is  desirable  that  the  committee  now  en-  shal's  intended  de&ult,  themselves  notified  the  reg^i- 

gaged  in  a  like  investigation  make  their  inquiry  search-  lar  panel  to  appear,  but  upon  their  assembling  tlie 

mg  and  complete,  lest  its  labors  be  obnoxious  to  the  regular  panel  were  dismissed,  which  gave  the  Marshal 

charge  of  a  like  inefficiency,  or  its  mombera  to  tiie  his  opportunity  of  making  up  a  new  panel  of  the  very 

charge  of  a  like  ignorance,  ana  its  investigation  there-  men  vrho  were  more  or  less  implicated,  thus  prevent^ 

fore  prove  fruitless  of  beneficial  results ;  and  ing  the  punishment  of  any  guilty  party. 
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That  an  addreat  setting  forth  these  &otB  wss  drawn  The  sabjeot  of  the  finances  of  the  State  was 

jm  ^^y^^M^^^frie  members  of  the  bw  of  the  most  important  before  the  Legidatare.    It 

t£«We8t«m  District  of  Arkansas,  and  forwarded  to  «„^^„,„  ♦k„r\.u^  «.««„«♦  ^#  ^TT-L-^fa  ^.«»,« 

the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  through  apP^ars  that  the  amount  of  warrants  drawn 

tb$  Hpo.  B.  F.  Rke,  who  reported  that  he  handed  it  on  the  State  Treasury  daring  the  fiscal  years 

in  (0  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  where  it  has  since  1877  and  1878  was  $1,296,859.16,   of  which 

Bjapt  without  a  protest,  and  without  even  a  notice  by  gam  $422,977.57  were  expended  in  payment 

"^m^^U^^^^oe.  wero  rosorted  to  dui^  ^^  ^^«  ,<^^f  rent  expens^  of  ^e  gOTemment. 

h^  that  unhtfypy  period,  by  which  to  "debar"  legia  To  the  latter  sum  should  he  added  $26,792.24, 

Tt)tflfs  fromaftee  exercise  of  their  soffinge,  and  which  amount  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  against 

tbooM.  be  Imown  to  the  country,  and  especially  to  the  the  State.    Total  sum  expended  during  the  two 

S^  Committee  now  engageawith  Uio  subjed;,  that  yea„  exclusive  of  interest  paid  on  bonds,  $449,- 

tiey  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  draw  intelligent  i^Q  qI  .  „„  «„«,«^^  ^#  aoo^  aaA  on  ^^JZZ^.J. 

eoodniions  » to  the  remedy^r  so  great  an  evU:  769.81 ;  an  average  of  $224,884.90  per  annum. 

Tl^are,b4Ur€9ohedb^tAe  ffouteo/BqtretsfUa-  The  funds  in  the  Treasury  at  the  beginning 

Um •(tit  8UxU  of  Arhantat^hat  a  committee  of  of  the  year  consisted   chiefly  of  State  scrip 

nine  of  \u  members,  selected  from  different  8ec^ons  which  had  been  issued  in  previous  years  to 

ofthe  rights  of  suffrage  in  this  State  as  can  be  eetab-  ceivabie  for  all  dues  except  mterest.     It  bad 

fiabed  by  competent  testimony,  and  in  time  to  be  for-  been  returned  to  the  Treasury  in  payment  of 

vardsd  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con-  taxes,  and  at  that  time  there  was  outstanding 

grea  before  the  adjournment  of  ito  present  session.  $477,729.47.     The  plan  adopted  by  the  Legis- 

A  joint  resolution  instmcting  the  Represent-  lature  was  to  stop  all  further  issues  of  scrip^ 

atives  of  ^e  State  and  people  in  Congress  to  and  to  borrow  the  amount  necessary  for  the 

rote  for  all  measures  looking  to  the  unlimited  expenses  of  the  ensuing  two  years.    By  this 

eoinige  and  fall  legal-tender  capacity  of  stan-  method  the  State  government  would  be  oar- 

dard  silver  dollars,  and  also  for  substituting  ried  on  and  the  outstanding  scrip  retired.    A 

United  States  Treasury  notes  for  national-bank  State  Board  of  Finance,  consisting  of  the  Gov- 

notes,  passed  by  decisive  majorities.    In  the  ernor.  Auditor,  and  Treasurer,  was  created 

Seai^  the  vote  was — yeas.  28.  nays  2.     The  for  two  years,  which  was  authorized  to  borrow 

Mowing  resolution  contains  the  list  of  mea-  money  for  current  expenses;  and  the  Governor 

tares  in  detail :  and  Secretary  of  State  are  authorized  to  exe- 

£mol9€tLby  iks  a4Hmd  Attemblv  of  the  Siste  of  cute  in  the  name  of  the  State,  and  the  said 

ArkoMOi,  Tliat  our  Senators  and  iSeprosontatives  in  Board  of  Finance  is  authorized  to  countersign 

C«QgTMs  be,  and  thev  are  hereby,  requested  to  vote  and  deliver  promissory  notes  of  the  State,  or 

^'^'^ ^"^  aT^^ "^"^1             .'  rather  instruments  in  writing,  as  evidence  of 

iW.  The  unconditiona]  repeal  of  the  resumption  At     •  j  i!l  j                •            j  *  ^u    r  -^u        j 

aet                                    r                       r  ^Yie  mdebtedness  so  mcorred.    The  faith  and 

Smm^L  The  repeal  of  the  act  exempting  United  credit  of  the  State  are  pledged  to  the  payment 

States  bonds  from  taxation  by  the  States.  of  such  obligations.     For  the  further  security 

h^tJ^^Jd^^  of  all  hiws  exempting  green-  of  their  payment,  the  Board  was  authorized  to 

R^M.  The  abSiUon  and  prohibition  for  ever  of  V^^^  ^^?  ^"^8  o^  the  State  authorized  to  be 

iQ  bank  issues.  issued  under  an  act  of  December  28, 1874 ;  and 

/t/U.  The  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  upon  default  of  payment  of  the  principal  sum 

*^,  ^    .        ,     ^    ^                  -  ^  „  .     .  or  interest  on  said  obligations,  as  the  same  may 

6^  The  nsue  by  the  Government  of /uU  Ugf-  heoome  due,  a  sufficient  amount  or  number  of 

«»«r  piper  money,  receivable  for  all  dues  and  de-  vy ,      j     '     u       IZ      ^^^  »r         ^^V     . 

oaiKb,  pbbhc  and  private,  in  amount  sufficient  to  ^"^^  ^°^  80  hypothecated,  to  pay  off  the  in- 

oeei  the  wants  of  trade,  saod  amount  to  be  not  leas  terest  or  principal  sum  then  due,  may  be  sold 

than  thirty  dollars  per  capita  of  the  whole  population  at  public  sale,  at  the  city  of  New  York  or  the 

^  United  Sutee,  and  provides  by  Uw  that  this  oity  of  Little  Rock,  after  having  given  at  least 

Sr^.r^^efr^tSr^  S?S^r^^»2^tri  tWrty  days;  notice  of  such  sale' ^  unusual 

fiilfer  coin.  feature  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  to  raise  a 

The  fonowimr  memorial  to  Congress,  relative  ^^![^^^''''  ^""^  '^^^f'  expenses  there  are 

♦*♦!:••  11    It  iV;#*ui^  pledged  as  secunty  for  its  payment  bonds 

ri^""*"f^"K  statas  of  the  colored  people,  \^^^,^  to  a  million  doUari    If  the  8ute 

•lio  ir«  passed  by  the  Legialatnre :  j^  ^  p^»  „„  tj,3  ^^^  t^^  ^^^^^  borrowed  is 

,  To  tb*  HoDomble  Senate  and  Houm  of  BepraMnta-  due,  the  lender,  upon  thirty  days'  notice,  can 

'^:L't^;^S:^^X  Ocnena  Assembly  of  the  ^^f^  bonds  at  auction     The  credit  of  these 

Stito  of  Arkansas,  i^d  respectftilly  ask  for  the  pas-  po?a8,   which    have  obtained   the   name   of 

tt|B  of  the  bill  now  before  the  lower  House  of  ^our  '^  Loughborough  bonds,"  is  based  upon  the  fol- 

koQQiBble  body,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Conunittee  lowing  section  of  the  original  act  authorizing 

on  Lihor  and  Education,  autiioriiing  the  appointment  their  issue : 
'^  a  committee  of  throe  colored  men  to  inouire  into 

fee  JBtflWtnal  status  of  the  colored  people  of  the  Sxo.  10.  In  order  to  secure  the  prompt  payment  of  the 

«>^dheni  Statea ;  the  expenses  of  the  same,  as  pro-  interest  on  said  bonds,  and  to  provide  a  sinldog  fund 

vi^  iir  in  the  tnll,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  unclaimed  for  the  redemption  of  tne  principal  thereof,  it  is  fUrther 

boQot^  ftmda  of  the  colored  soldiero.    Believing  that  enacted  as  a  part  of  the  contract  on  which  said  bonds 

*Beh  an  action  will  be  productive  of  ^rreat  good,  not  shall  be  issued,  and  as  an  inviolate  condition  thereof, 

^  to  an  e&sential  element  of  our  society,  but  to  the  that  until  said  bonds,  principal  and  interest,  shall  have 

*°wizuty  in  general,  and  uiged  so  to  do  by  those  been  fully  paid  off  and  disohaived,  there  shall  be  levied 

PWiwiintMy  ooooemed.  an  annual  tax  sufficient  to  produce  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  thousand  dolhiB  for  interest,  and  thirty-  shoald  arise  for  the  sale  of  the  bonds  hypotbo 

cightthousanddollare  for  sinking  fUnd,.whioh^^  cated,  and  they  should  not  bring  the  amount 

hereby  set  apart  for  the  purpose  aforesaid ;  and  the  lirist     :'   j  * ts  -  *v^ v    ®        j       2^ 

money  received  in  the  Ti^^ry  annualfy  during  the  required  to  pay  for  the  suna  borrowed,  a  tm^ 

period  aforesaid,  ftx>m  any  source  whatever,  is  hereby  tee  is  authorized  to  sell  the  domain  of  tie 

expressly  appropriated  to  sud  purpose,  until  the  sum  of  sovereign  State.     Finally,  the  borrowing  of 

one  hunW  and  eighty-eight  thousand  dollars  aforo-  money  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  this 

s«d  shaU  have  boenapphed  wmually  m  payment  of  g^^     ^      ^^  appears  that  we  have  $90,0U0  - 

said  mterest,  and  m  creatmg  said  smkmg  fund ;  and  the  ^^  ^-  i    ^ ,     "r r^"*-   .    \     o7v     7"^^^^  : 

right  of  any  holder  of  said  bonds  to  Uic  benefits  hero-  ^^0  of  taxable  property  m  the  State,  is  an  e\  i- 

in  provided,  shall  be  considered  as  vested  and  inex-  dence  to  the  world  of  niisnianageinent,  and  a 

tiniuishable  from  the  time  of  issuing  thereof  until  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  State  by  her  people, 

soia  bonds  shall  have  been  fully  paid  oft    All  moneys  ^nd  is  sufficient,  within  itself,  to  cast  a  grave 

belongmg  to  said  smkmg  fund  shall  bo  annuallv  ap-  ^  n     s,*                  *v     u               !i  j-     •-.       r  ^» 

pUedWthe  Treasurer,  under  the  direction  of  the  GoV-  reflection  upon  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 

emor,  m  the  purohase  of  any  of  said  bonds  which  may  State. 

be  outstanding,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  in  The  acknowledged  and  undisputed  indebt- 
section  nine  of  this  act,  for  the  purchase  of  bonds  by  edness  of  the  SUte  amounted  at  the  betrin- 
the  trustee  or  trustees :  and  any  Judge  of  the  Circmt  «;-,>,  r^^  ^u^  «.«««  ♦rv  *o  oao  nicn  ^^^.z^^xZ.  a 
courts  of  tlib  State  or  'chanoelfor,  interm  time  or  var  ?»?»  ^  the  year  to  $2,969,060,  principal  and 
cation,  is  hereby  enjoined  and  required,  upon  the  ap-  interest,  which  was  then  due  and  unpaid  ; 
plication  of  any  holder  of  any  of  said  bonds,  to  oom-  and  the  whole  debt  was  short  of  five  million 
pel  by  mandamus  or  otiier  proper  process  the  autiiori-  dollars.  All  propositions  for  its  arrangement 
Hee  of  ^0  State  to  levy  assess,  and  collect  tiie  taxes  j^^^^  fo||^  f^^^  g^^j  ^  ^^  ^.j^lg  geagion  parsed 
provided  form  this  section,  and  to  prevent  a misap-  ,  ..  -  Z.\.  tt  -^oow**  p»-*?^« 
plication  of  tiie  moneys  set  apart  for  Uie  interest  and  *  resolution  from  the  House  providing  for  a 
Binking  fund,  by  injunction  or  other  proper  process  constitutional  ameudment  repudiating  certain 
to  compel  the  proper  offiocre  of  the  State  to  apply  said  bonded  debts  of  the  State,  with  a  Senate  pro- 
moneys  to  Uie  payment  of  tiie.  interest  and  the  pur-  yigo  that  nothing  therein  contained  shall  l»e 
chase  of  tiie  bonds  as  herem  provided  for.  And  it  is  ^^«-.f-,,^j  «„  „  .>-^i»5k;«^«  A«».'.no4-  w^^^^^  o««k 
provided  tiiat  all  tiie  power/ herem  conferred  upon  construed  as  a  prohibition  agamst  paying  rach 
Qie  Judges  of  the  Cirouit  Courts  of  the  State  and  the  pa^t  of  the  State  bonds  as  courts  of  the  State 
Chanoclfors  thereof  are  hereby  vested  in  any  Judge  of  may  decide  to  be  just  and  leg^  The  resolu- 
the  Circuit  or  District  Courts  of  the  United  States,  and  tion  was  recalled  by  the  House  from  the  corn- 
may  be  so  exercised  m  the  event  that  any  bondholder  ^littee  by  a  vote  of  48  yeas  to  41  nays,  in  the 
aforesaid  dosinng  the  process  of  the  courts  shall  be  at  7^«  .  •'  ,  "^  «»/o.  ■»  niw 
the  time  a  non-resident  of  this  State,  and  owning  and  lOUowmg  words : 

hoWing  a  bond  not  loss  than  one  thousand  doUara.  Whereat,  The  bonds  of  this  State  known  as  "  rail- 
road aid  bonds  "  and  "  levoe  bonds  "  have  been  de- 

The  report  of  the  minority  of  the  Judiciary  cided  to  be  illegal  and  void  bv  the  Supreme  Court  of 

Committee  of  the  Senate  on  this  measure  pre-  S®  ^^**»  ^^  tiie  fiicts  as  well  as  the  law  upon  which 

^ .    . ,        , .    *.           r.  i/             *««€ww»%;  M  w-  ^^jgg  decisions  rest  are  easily  accessible :  and 

sents  the  objections  which  were  considered  as  Wk^reae.  The  numbere  of  tiie  bonds  known  as  "R^l- 

sumcient  to  defeat  it,  but  without  avail.     The  ford  bonds  ^*  can  be  ascertained  from  the  books  of  tho 

first  was,  that  the  issue  of  bonds  to  be  hypoth-  Treasurer  of  State  within  twenty  minutes :  and 

ecated  was  regarded  as  a  great  stretch  of  pow-  Jf  *f  ";\  '^^  cba«cter  of  these  bonds  has  been  the 

A*   a*i^  *^«i«.  4.^a4.:A^^  «-  -  u  ^:iu».»  ,«^^^««Uw  n  Bubiect  of  discussion  and  mvestigation  for  several  jcivn 

&r,  and  only  justified  as  a     military  necessity."  ^J  ^y  several  l^sUtive  bodi«.,  while  tiicy  involve 

ine  origmal  act  authonzing  the  Loughborough  twelve  millions  of  the  people's  money  and  then-  settlo- 

bonds  was  passed  after  the  downfall  of  the  ment  involves  the  future  prosperity'  of  the  State ;  aiiil 

carpet-bag  government,  which  had  plundered  ,   FTA^sm,  The  Judicim  Committ<»  to  whom  tli..«v 

tlie  Treasury  of  every  dollar  and  bequeathed  to  J-^.^J  ^^^  have  had  tiiem  under  considerati.u 

4.1.^^       11          n     4^    «.»»**  ^«^M««w  tv7^*  vv  for  mne  days:  therefore 

the  people  a  large  floating  debt ;  and  its  only  jfesohed,  fhat  tiie  Judiciary  Committee  be,  and 

object  was  to  get  money  to  carry  on  aflfairs  they  are  hereby,  directed  to  report  House  joint  resniu- 

until  the  restored  government  could  be  estab-  tion  No.  1  (which  provides  for  submitting  to  the  pe«>- 

lished.    As  that  had  been  accomplished,  no  P^f  *  constitutional  amendment  forbidding  any  Lcjrl^ 

moKA  Y«r.n^io  <,k/x.«M    u^  i^^^^A      T?«-«.i,«-    *u^  lature  to  pay  thcso  bouds)  Dock  to  the  House  for  SUCH 

more  bonds  should  be  issued.    Further,  the  action  as  Uiiay  «<»  P«>per. 
act  surrendered  to  the  holders  of  the  bonds 

issued  under  its  provisions  the  sovereignty  of  This  amendment  was  promptly  passed  by  the 
the  State  of  Arkansas.  Section  10  autborizes  House  and  sent  to  the  Senate, 
the  State  and  *  United  States  courts,  or  the  A  resolution  was  presented  in  the  Senate  ask- 
judges  thereof  in  vacation,  to  is^ne  writs  of  ing  Congress  for  the  early  opening  of  the  Indian 
mandamus  against  the  officers  of  the  State,  to  Territory  to  white  settlement.  It  was  read 
compel  a  lev/  of  taxes  to  pay  the  principal  the  third  time,  and  on  the  question  of  its  adop- 
and  interest  of  said  bonds — all  of  wnich  vir-  tion  connderable  discussion  ensued,  but  when 
tnally  places  the  State  and  her  citizens  at  the  put  to  vote  it  received  0  yeas  to  16  nays.  The 
mercy  and  in  the  power  of  the  bondholders,  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  establishment 
Again,  the  act  authorized  the  Board  of  Finance  of  a  territorial  government  by  Congress  over 
to  hypothecate  the  bonds  of  the  State  at  one  the  Indian  Territory  has  existed  for  some  time 
half  their  par  value,  with  authority  given  to  in  Arkansas,  and  is  extending  to  other  at^o- 
the  holders  thereof  to  sell  them  for  what  they  cent  States.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  Sen- 
may  bring,  upon  default  of  the  State.  Also,  ator  Johnson  of  Arkansas  introduced  in  the 
the  act  authorized  the  Governor  of  the  State  United  States  Senate  a  bill  for  the  organiza- 
to  mortgage  the  bonds  of  the  State  to  secure  tion  of  a  territorial  form  of  government  over 
the  payment  of  said  bonds ;  and  if  the  necessity  the  country ;  and  firom  time  to  time  ainoe  then 
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bills  of  a  similar  character  and  for  a  like  pur- 
pose have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
C(iD^re98.  At  the  se&fion  of  1878-79  a  bill 
was  iotrodaced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  establish  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma. 
Its  aim  was  to  set  ap  the  ordinary  territorial 
government  over  the  Indian  country,  the  same 
in  kind  and  form  as  is  nsnally  established  by 
Coiigreas  when  new  Territories  are  created, 


except  where  the  peculiar  condition  of  affairs 
there  required  other  provisions  to  be  inserted 
in  the  bill.  The  justice  and  legality  of  the 
measure  were  discussed,  but  no  final  action 
was  taken  by  the  House. 

The  names  of  the  tribes  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, the  area  of  each  reservation  in  square 
miles  and  acres,  and  the  popolation  of  each 
tribe  are  as  follows : 


RESraTATIOH; 


Anpahoe  and  Cheyeiue. 

Cbt-rtikee 

ChK'^aMw Chickasaw 

C'vxuiv Choetaw  (ChahU) 

r-.-Hk...  Creek 

KacMs '  Kansas  or 

Kt  •«»  and  Cofnanehe.. . . 

MMiK 

IHoee 


Apache,  Soatheni  Arapahoe,  and  Northern  and  Soathem  Cheyenne. 
Cherokee 


Apache,  Comanche  (KonumtsaX  Delaware,  and  Kiowa. 

Modoc 

Oreat  and  Little  Osage . 


Cnuvra Ottawa  of  Blanduvd^s  Fork  and  Boche  de  Boeof. 

Pawnee. , 

P.  ria 

P 'ruvrst&unJe. 

Qupaw , 

tie  iad  Fox 


5«Tj1nole 
S»  "v-ca  . . . 

S^iwoee., 
Wichita . . 


Wjacdotte 


Pftwnee  (PAni) 

Kaakaskia,  Miami,  Peoria,  Pionkasha,  and  Wea 

Absentee  Shawnee  (Shawano),  and  Pottawattamie 

Kwapa 

Mexican  Klokapoo,  Sac  (Sank)  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi,  inclod' 

kag  Mokirtioko's  band 

Seminole 

Seneca 

Eastern  Shawnee  (Shawano) 

ComanebeCKoaiantsu),  Delaware,  Ionia,  Kaddo,  Klchal,  and  Taws- 

kanay,  wako,  and  Wichito 

Wyandotte 


Total. 


Popak- 

AM 

Uflii. 

Square 

allM. 

4,766 

6,716 

18,672 

7,861 

5,000 

7,267 

16,000 

10,450 

14,000 

6,024 

443 

156i 

2,986 

4,869 

117 

6 

S,670 

2,291 

140 

83i 

2,086 

448 

208 

IH 

778 

900 

286 

88* 

989 

760 

2,668 

812i 

840 

81 

97 

21 

3,220 

1,108 

268 

88| 

8,568 

166 

«,184i 

1,067 

2,67U 

2,868 

74,140 

64,214 

4,897,771 

5,081,851 

4.650,986 

6,688,000 

8,215,496 

100,141 

2,968,898 

4,040 

1,466,167 

14.860 

288,026 

50,801 

575,877 

66,686 

479,667 

800.000 

61,966 

18,048 

748,610 

81,406 

2,879,618 

106,466 
8,958,117 

6^,189 
1,646,890 
1,611,676 

41,097,027 


The  number  of  white  employees  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  aboTe-ennmerated  tribes  is  oyer 
ti.ree  thousand,  and  these  are  the  men  who 
are  actually  the  tillers  of  the  soil  in  this  coon- 
try.  There  are  about  nine  thousand  other 
white  persons  legal  residents  in  this  country 
hAd  by  these  civilized  tribes.  Besides  this 
number,  there  are  about  three  thousand  white 
mt'Q  withoat  any  lawful  authority.  The  area 
of  land  devoted  to  cultivation  increases  every 
ye&r.  and  every  agricultural  product  that  is 
raiseil  in  the  neighboring  States  is  produced 
in  safficient  abancUnce  to  supply  the  wants  of 
&ii  ID  the  Territory.  Live  stock  of  all  kinds  is 
r^^ared  in  excess  of  domestic  demands.  There 
ire  over  two  hundred  common  schools  and  ten 
lijh  schools  in  the  Territory.  Over  six  thou- 
^D«i  children  attend  the  schools.  Nearly  all 
the  tribes  have  abandoned  the  barbaric  reli- 
gion professed  for  generations  among  thenu 
Tuere  are  more  church-houses,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  Sunday-schools,  and  more  children  at- 
t'  nd  them,  than  in  any  other  Territory  of  the 
(nited  States^  without  regard  to  population. 
T^e  traffic  in  ardent  spirits  is  absolutely  for- 
bid lea  within  the  limits  of  this  Territory. 

Afler  the  close  of  the  session  of  Congress, 
iaf'^rmatioii  was  received  at  Washington  of  an 
ei tensive  movement  in  the  Western  States  with 
tKe  desgn  of  occupying,  by  unauthorized  per- 


sons, of  certain  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
which  had  been  ceded  to  the  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  settlement  by  other  Indian 
tribes.  The  President  immediately  issued  the 
following  proclamation : 

Whereas  J  It  has  become  known  to  me  that  certain 
evil-dispoeed  persons  have,  within  the  territory  and 
juTudiction  of  the  United  States,  becim  and  set  on  foot 
preparations  for  the  oi^ganixed  and  forcible  possession 
of,  and  settlement  upon,  lands  of  what  is  Known  as 
Indian  Territor^r,  west  oi  the  State  of  ArkanMis.  which 
Territory  is  designated,  recognized,  and  descrioed  by 
treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  bv  the  ex- 
ecutive authorities,  as  the  Indian  country^  ana  as  such 
18  only  subject  to  occupation  by  Indian  tnbes,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Indian  Department,  military  posts,  and 
such  persons  as  may  be  privileged  to  reside  and  trade 
thercm  under  the  intercourse  laws  of  the  United 
States;  and 

WhetMi^  These  laws  provide  for  the  removal  of  all 
persons  residin^^  and  trading  therein,  without  express 
permission  of  the  IncUan  Department  and  agents,  and 
also  of  all  persons  whom  such  agents  may  deem  im- 
proper persons  to  reside  in  the  Indian  country :  Now, 
therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  properly  protectinfif  the 
interests  of  the  IncUan  tribes  as  well  as  of  the  Imited 
States  in  said  Territory,  and  of  duly  enforcing  the  laws 
governing  the  same ; 

I,  Butberford  B.  Haves,  President  of  the  United 
States,  do  admonish  ana  warn  all  such  persons  so  in- 
tending or  preparing  to  remove  upon  saia  lands  or  into 
said  Territory  without  permission  of  the  proper  agents 
of  the  Indian  Department,  against  any  attempt  so  to  re- 
move or  settle  upon  any  of  Uie  lands  in  said  Territory. 
I  do  further  warn  and  notify  any  and  all  such  persona 
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who  may  so  offend  that  they  will  be  speedily  and  imme-  than  invite  inAmigration.    Before  the  adjonm- 

gately  romoved  ttiereftx>m  by  the  agent  aocoid^  to  n^^nt  of  the  Legiriature  a  biU  was  passed  to  aid 

the  laws  made  and  provided,  and  if  neoessair  the  aid  ^t,^  «„:i«««,j  #J™  ti7-».i«:»^»..  ♦^  JT.^^^^^*  «^f.u 

and  assistance  of  the  miUtiiy  foroes  of  thJ  United  *?«  railroad  from  Washington  to  connect  with 

States  will  be  invoked  to  oairy  into  proper  execution  the  Iron  Moantain  road  at  Hope.    Ihis  is  the 

the  laws  of  the  United  States  herein  referred  to.  first  step  in  a  system  that  promises  sooner  or 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  later  to  redeem  all  Southwest  Arkansas.    This 

and  caused  the  seal  of  state  to  be  affl^^.  ^^yes  ^^^  ^^  ^  extended  and  branched  into  aU 

By  thePx^sident:  *  ^^^  other  conn  ties  of  that  section,  and  biing 

William  M.  Evasts,  Seoretazy  of  State.  their  waste  lands  to  the  notice  of  immigrantfi, 

WAaimroTOK,  AprU  M,  1879.  and  their  rich  producte  to  market 

The  landed  interest  of  the  State  of  Arkansas       Besides  the  Homestead  Act  passed  by  the 

is  large,  and  promises,  if  properly  managed,  to  last  Congress  aathorizing  persons  desiring  to 

afford  the  means  of  liquidation  of  a  large  por-  settle  on  public  lands  within  railroad  limits  to 

tion  of  the  indebtedness  to  the  United  States,  claim  their  homesteads  out  of  odd  sections  in 

of  effective  assistance  to  the  cause  of  ednca-  all  States  except  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  there 

tion,  and  of  still  further,  and  greatly  needed,  was  passed  on  the  lost  day  of  the  sabs^nent 

assistance  to  the  finances.  extra  session  a  bill  granting  additional  rights 

Immigration  societies  exist  in  yarious  parts  to  homestead  settlers  on  railroad  lands  in  the 
of  the  State,  and  there  is  also  a  State  society ;  two  above-named  States.  It  anthorizes  them 
but  they  appear  to  languish  for  want  of  ade-  to  claim  their  homesteads  ont  of  odd  sections 
quate  support.  Nevertheless,  the  natural  at-  just  as  they  could  do  in  other  States.  The 
tractions  of  soil  and  climate  steadily  induce  a  general  law,  which  is  perfected  by  the  new 
certain  amount  of  immigration.  The  State  has  law,  gives  to  every  person  the  right  to  enter 
now  the  basis  and  foundation  of  a  magnifi-  160  acres  instead  of  80  acres,  as  heretofore,  on 
cent  system  of  railroads.  Two  great  trunk  these  lands.  The  new  bill  provides  that  odd 
lines  run  continuously  through  it,  from  north  sections  within  the  limits  of  any  grant  of  pub- 
to  south  and  from  east  to  west,  and  all  that  is  lie  lands  to  any  railroad  company  in  the  States 
necessary  to  complete  this  system  and  make  it  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  or  to  these  States  in 
efficient  in  the  diffusion  of  general  prosperity,  aid  of  any  railroad  where  even  sections  have 
is  to  multiply  feeders  to  these  Hues  so  as  to  been  granted,  shall  be  open  to  settlers  nndcr 
send  out  their  vivifying  streams  into  every  the  homestead  laws  to  the  extent  of  160  acres, 
quarter  and  section  of  the  State.  Several  such  It  further  provides  that  any  person  who  has, 
subsidiary  lines  have  already  been  projected,  under  existing  laws,  taken  a  homestead  on  any 
and  only  await  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  section  within  the  limits  of  any  railroad  grant 
State  to  become  realities.  The  most  promi-  in  these  two  States,  who  has  been  restricted 
nent  of  these  are  the  Joplin  and  Little  Rock,  to  80  acres,  may  enter  an  additional  80  acres 
connecting  the  rich  and  healthy  regions  of  the  adjoining  the  land  embraced  within  bis  origi- 
northwest  with  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  nal  entry.  K  the  additional  land  is  subject 
Smith  road ;  the  Helena  and  Iron  Mountain  to  entry,  he  may  if  he  wishes  surrender  his  en- 
road,  traversing  and  opening  up  that  rich  sec-  try  to  the  United  States  for  cancellation,  and 
tion  of  the  Northeast  known  as  the  Crowley  thereafter  can  enter  lands  under  the  home- 
Ridge  country ;  the  Washita  Valley  road,  bring-  stead  laws  the  same  as  if  the  surrendered  entry 
ing  the  great  cotton-producing  section  of  the  had  not  been  made.  He  can  do  so  without 
southeast  into  connection  with  the  Iron  Moun-  payment  of  fees  and  commissions.  It  provides 
tain  road  at  Arkadelphia;  the  LitUe  Rock,  also  that  the  residence  of  such  person  upon 
Mississippi  River,  and  Texas  road,  traversing  and  the  cultivation  of  land  embraced  in  his 
and  opening  up  the  still  richer  cotton-growing  original  entry  shall  be  considered  his  residence 
regions  of  the  lower  Arkansas  Valley,  and  di-  upon  and  the  cultivation  for  the  same  length 
rectly  connecting  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  of  time  of  land  embraced  in  his  additional  or 
with  the  main  trunk-lines,  with  a  prospective  new  entry,  and  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
short-cut  from  Kansas  Oity  and  the  grain-grow-  five  years'  residence  and  cultivation  required 
ing  regions  of  the  Northwest,  through  the  State,  by  law ;  provided  that  in  no  case  shall  a  patent 
to  New  Orleans.  All  these  subsidiary  lines  can  issue  upon  an  additional  or  new  homestead 
be  speedily  built  with  the  aid  of  the  State  gov-  entry  under  this  act,  until  the  person  has  actu- 
ernment,  without  entailing  a  dollar  of  expendi-  ally,  and  in  conformity  with  the  homestead 
ture  or  of  debt  upon  the  people.  All  that  they  laws,  occupied,  resided  upon,  and  cultivated 
ask  of  the  State  is  the  donation  of  the  public  land  embraced  therein  at  least  one  year, 
lands  lying  along  their  respective  routes,  and  The  public  schools  of  the  State  are  suffering 
perhaps  a  little  assistance  here  and  there  in  the  in  consequence  of  the  payment  of  teachers  in 
way  of  teinporary  exemptions  or  decrease  of  the  depreciated  State  scrip,  which  is  receivable 
taxation.  The  most  of  these  lands  are  now  for  all  dues  and  payable  for  all  expenses.  A 
not  only  useless  and  unproductive,  but  in  their  poll-tax  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools, 
present  condition  are  actually  hindrances  and  through  imperfect  collection,  yields  about 
obstructions  to  advancement.  They  present  $40,000  instead  of  $100,000.  The  Arkansas 
the  revolting  aspect  of  deserted  farms  and  Industrial  University  has  800  pupils,  which 
silent  and  forbidding  forests,  and  repel  rather  might  be  increased  to  600  under  a  small  addi- 
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tioaal  ontiay  by  the  State.    There  is  a  normal  had  been  released  daring  the  year  201.    Dur- 

braoch  of   this   institation   located  at  Pine  ing  the  years  1877  and  1878  the  Groyemor 

Bluffs.   St.  John's  College  nnsuooessfolly  asked  pudoned  50  convicts  out  of  the  penitentiary ; 

ot  the  Legislature  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  released  from  fines  and  imprisonment  in  coun- 

per  anDom,  to  be  expended  in  the  establish-  ty  jails,  55 ;  commuted  the  sentence  of  death 

meat  of  a  departmeot  of  chemistry,  metallurgy,  passed  on  three  persons  to  imprisonment  for 

faology,  and  mining;  which  department  was  life;  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 

to  aooomplish  a  thorough  geological  survey  of  January  81, 1867,  granted,  for  exemplary  con- 

eaoh  oounty,  fhmish  a  complete  collection  of  duct  during  their  confinement  in  the  peniten- 

specimens  of  the  mineral  productions  of  the  tiary,  commutations  of  sentence  to  177  pris- 

State,  and  publish  the  results  of  its  labors,  oners. 

The  college  engaged  farther  to  provide,  in  The  investigation  by  a  committee  of  the 
eonsideration  of  the  State  aid  thus  to  be  re-  House  of  Congress  relative  to  the  failure  of  the 
oeived,  a  free  normal  school  appropriation  for  the  Hot  Springs,*  showed 
It  is  made  the  oonstitutional  duty  of  the  Gen-  it  to  have  been  the  oonse<juence  of  an  over- 
ml  Assembly  to  provide  by  law  for  the  sup-  sight  and  not  of  a  premeditated  design.    The 
Dort  of  institations  for  the  education  of  the  appropriation  was  therefore  confirmed.    The 
aeaf  and  dumb  and  of  the  blind,  and  also  for  Oommissioners  were  reappointed  in  December, 
the  treatment  of  the  insane.    A  beginning  has  1878,  for  one  year.    The  engineer  in  charge 
been  made  for  the  education  of  the  deai  and  finished  the  laying  out  of  the  streets  in  the 
damb  and  of  the  blind ;  bat  the  institutions  southern  portion  of   the  city.     Thirty-nine 
Mtablished    for  that  purpose  are  imperfect,  streets  and  eight  main  avenues  have  been  sur- 
Owing  to  the  embarrassed  financial  condition  veyed.    The  Hot  Springs  reservation  is  under 
of  the  State,  the  appropriations  for  their  sop-  the  superintendence  of  General  B.  F.  Kelly 
port  have  been  insufficient  to  provide  for  the  of  West  Virginia.    The  bath-houses  pay  an  an- 
edoeation  of  all  of  those  unfortunate  dassas  nual  rental  to  the  United  States  of  $5  for  every 
residing  in  it.  bathing-tub  in  actual   use.    The  money  re- 
la  the  Bund  Institute  forty-six  pupils  have  ceived  from  this  source  will  be  applied  toward 
been  instructed  during  the  last  two  years,  improving  and  embellishing  the  mountain  with 
Through  lack  of  funds  the  number  of  pupils  shady  walks,   carriage-drives,    and   summer- 
was  limited  and  the  length  of  the  sessions  re-  houses.    Certificates  of  ownership  are  granted 
dooed.    The  deaf-mute  institution  requires  an  by  liie  Commissioners,  and  improvements  on 
appropriation  of  $8,000  for  its  maintenance,  an  extensive  scale  are  projected, 
aod  for  the  pupil  fund  the  sum  of  $180  per  Considerable  excitement  was  created  by  the 
pnpiL    The  sum  of  $60,000  was  appropriated  reported  discovery  of  silver  ore  in  Montgom- 
in  1873  for  the  erection  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  ery  County,  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Hot 
Of  th»  appropriation  $21,000  in  scrip  was  Springs.    The  locality  is  at  the  extension  of 
drawn  by  the  trustees,  and  the  balance  of  $29,-  the  Santa  Rosa  Mountidn  range  into  the  basin 
000  reverted  to  the  Treasury;  $16,000  was  ex-  of  the  Mississippi.    The  topography  and  geol- 
pended  in  parobasing  ground  for  the  building,  ogy  of  this  Arkansas  region  are  similar  to  that 
tad  $5,000  converted  into  currency,  realizing  of  New  Mexico,  and  may  be  rich  in  minerals. 
^366.61,    Oat  of  this  amount  there  has  been  Vigorous    and   successful    measures    were 
paid  for  improvements   on  the  ground,  for  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board 
pfams  and  specifications  for  buildings,  and  on  of  Health  to  keep  out  of  the  State  yellow 
other  accounts,  $1,104.16,  leaving  in  the  hands  fever  and  other  infectious  diseases. 
^  the  troatees  $2,262.45.    The  number  of  in-  A  colored  convention  assembled  at  Little 
sme  persons  in  the  State,  as  nearly  as  can  be  Rock  on  April  12th  to  consider  tlie  subject  of 
laeertained,  is  about  800.    Many  of  these  are  emigration.    There  was  a  fair  representation 
&ov" confined  in  loathsome  and  pestilent  jiuls,  from  different  sections  of  the  State.    Fifteen 
luifit  for  the  meanest  oriminala,  without  any  delegates  and  as  many  alternates  to  the  con- 
r^9ud  for  sex  or  condition.^'    The  trustees  ference  at  Nashville  on  May  6th  were  ap- 
c^imate  that  it  will  require  an  appropriation  pointed.    Resolutions  were  adopted  affirming 
^  St  least  $150,000  in  current  money  for  the  tbat,  as  colored  citizens  of  Arkansas  in  many 
v«etioa  of  ^'  suitable  and  substantial  bnildings  localities  were  not  allowed  free  enjoyment  of 
for  the  insane."  their  constitutional  rights,  they  were  desirous 
An  enrollment  of  the  militia  of  the  State  of  emigrating  to  some  other  State  or  Territory 
bi  been  made,  and  all  irregular  organizations  where  the  elective  franchise  can  be  enjoyed 
^abaaded.     The  State  possesses,  nominally,  unmolested,  and  recommending  the  appoint- 
MK  Springfield  breech-loading  rifle  muskets,  ment  of  two  colored  commissioners  under  the 
1%  Bmzzle-loading  muskets,  61  shot-guns,  1  National  Migration  Aid  Society  to  select  a 
(S^iKNinder)   Parrott   gun,  complete,  and  1  suitable  State  or  Territory,  and  a  national 
(H-poonder)  siege-gun,  with  sundry  ordnance  donation  or  loan  to  aid  settlers  in  the  territory 
■tons.   There  is  due  to  the  State  from  the  selected.    The  convention  resolved  itself  into 
^■itad  States,  on  her  qaota  of  arms,  $11,977.  an  auxiliary  State  Migration  Aid  Society,  and 

The  number  of  con^cts  in  the  State  Peni-    appointed  an  executive  committee. 

^tttiirj  on  December  1, 1878,  was  496.   There  See  "^  Axmoia  Cydopsdi*,''  1878,  p.  24. 
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The  embarrassment  in  many  of  the  comities 
and  towns  arising  from  a  failure  to  pay  the 
bonded  indebtedness  still  continues.  In  Clark 
County  a  vote  of  the  citizens  was  taken  on  the 
question  of  a  dissolution  of  the  county  organi- 
zation on  a  compromise  of  the  debt.  The  re- 
sult was  464  votes  for  compromise,  and  622 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  county  organization. 

The  official  returns  of  the  election  of  1878 
were  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  the 
"  Annual  Cyclop»dia  "  of  that  year.  The  vote 
for  Grovemor,  W.  R.  Miller,  to  whom  there 
was  no  opposition,  was  88,780.  The  follow- 
ing State  officers  were  chosen:  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Frolich ;  Auditor,  John  Crawford ; 
Attorney-General,  William  F.  Henderson ; 
Land  Commissioner,  D.  W.  Lear;  Supreme 
Court  Judge,  John  R.  Eakin ;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  J.  L.  Denton;  Chan- 
cellor, D.  W.  Carroll.  The  vote  for  members 
of  Congress  was  as  follows: 


DESnUCT. 

«««. 

dapndwt. 

L 

8,868 

11,226 

7,208 

4,687 

IL 

81,899 

Ill 

6,B68 
2,687 

IV 

The  State  Legislature  was  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 


PARTY. 

fl^i.. 

HOOM. 

Democrats 

S9 

1 
1 

£1 

BepablicsDB 

6 

NntloMls.  .. 

6 

Total.. 

81 

98 

ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The 
strength  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  at 
present  is  2,127  officers,  24,262  men,  and  388 
retired  officers.  The  enlisted  men  of  the  Sig- 
nal Corps,  Engineer  and  Ordnance  Corps,  Ord- 
nance Sergeants,  Commissary  Sergeants,  and 
Hospital  Stewards,  the  prison  guard  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  and  the  recruiting  detachments, 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  8,408  men,  and  are 
employed  in  the  performance  of  important  dn- 
ties  connected  with  the  military  establishments, 
but  these  duties  bring  but  few  of  them  into 
active  service  in  the  field.  The  statute  now 
authorizes  a  total  force  of  25,000  men,  not  in- 
cluding the  Signal  Corps,  which  has  by  law 
456  men.  The  combative  force  of  the  army 
proper  consists  of  11  generals,  1,559  officers, 
20,556  men,  and  288  Indian  scouts. 

The  only  disturbance  of  the  peace  during  the 
^ear  took  place  on  the  frontier  with  the  Utes 
m  Colorado  and  the  Apaches  in  New  Mexico. 
.The  Indian  name  "Utee,'*  from  which  Utah 
takes  its  name,  was  applied  to  all  the  nomads 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  far  as  Neva- 
da, and  south  into  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
Gradually  they  have  been  surrounded  by  white 
settlements  and  broken  up  into  many  distinct 
bands,  the  four  principal  of  which  are  located 


as  follows:  The  Uintatis,  in  northeastern  Utah, 
estimated  at  480  souls;  the  **Los  Piaos,^^  in 
the  Uncompahgre  Valley,  Colorado,  estimated 
at  2,000  souls;  the  *> Southern  Utes,^*  in  south- 
western Colorado,  with  984  souls;  and  the 
"White  River  Utes,"  in  northwestern  Colo- 
rado, estimated  at  800  souls.  These  Indians 
are  of  the  fiercest  class,  and  occupy  the  ronghe^ft 
parts  of  our  country  for  farming,  grazing,  or 
for  military  operations.  Their  management  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  their  country  is 
known  to  possess  mineral  deposits,  which  at- 
tract a  bold  and  adventurous  class  of  white 
men.  They  are  very  warlike,  and  have  no 
difficulty  in  procuring,  in  exchange  for  their 
deer-skins,  horses,  and  sheep,  any  amount  of 
the  best  rifles  and  ammunition.  In  former 
years  they  used  to  come  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  hunt  buffalo,  but  of  late  years 
they  have  confined  their  hunting  to  the  bear, 
elk,  and  deer  of  the  mountain  region.  As 
long  as  the  game  lasts  they  will  not  work  or 
attempt  farming,  except  in  the  smallest  and 
most  insignificant  manner,  and  that  only  by 
compulsion. 

A  state  of  irritation,  which  resulted  in  a 
confiict,  was  produced  by  the  demand  of  the 
agent,  Mr.  Meeker,  that  the  Indians  should 
engage  in  farming,  to  which  they  were  nncom- 
promisiuffly  hostile,  and,  in  his  endeavor  to 
plow  land  for  farming.  Major  Thombnrgh  with 
a  small  force  announced  to  the  agent  his  in- 
tention of  coming  to  afford  him  any  assistance 
he  might  need.  The  agent  in  reply  stated  that 
the  Indians  were  very  much  exdted,  and  re- 
garded the  approach  of  troops  as  a  declaration 
of  war ;  and  he  suggested  to  Migor  Thomburgh 
to  stop  at  some  convenient  camping-place,  and 
with  nve  soldiers  come  into  the  agency,  where 
a  talk  and  a  better  understanding  could  be  had. 
Major  Thomburgh  accepted  the  suggestion,  and 
stated  that  he  should  move  with  his  entire 
command  within  striking  distance,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  agent  and  some  of  the  chiefs 
meet  him  on  the  road.  The  former  expressed 
gratification  with  the  plan,  and,  in  a  letter  dat^ni 
September  29th,  one  p.  m.,  said  he  expected  to 
leave  the  agency  on  the  next  morning,  adding : 
"  If  yon  have  trouble  getting  through  the  ca- 
fion  to-day,  let  me  know.  We  have  been  on 
guard  three  nights,  and  shall  be  to-night,  not 
because  we  know  there  is  danger,  but  I>ecaa8e 
there  may  be."  The  Indians  lay  in  wut  and 
made  an  attack.  The  result  was  a  loss  on 
the  side  of  the  military  command  of  11  citi- 
zens, 2  officers,  and  12  soldiers  killed  and  41 
wounded.  The  Indians  admitted  a  loss  of  89. 
M^or  Thomburgh  was  killed  in  this  action, 
and  the  agent,  Mr.  Meeker,  at  his  residence. 
About  the  same  time  some  of  the  Apaches, 
who  belong  to  the  Mescalero  Agency,  near 
Fort  Stanton,  New  Mexico,  more  than  600 
miles  south  of  White  River,  began  a  raid  u|>on 
the  ranches  and  settlements  in  southern  ^ew 
Mexico.  Major  Morrow,  of  the  Ninth  Caval- 
ry, with  about  450  men  at  hisconmiand,  started 
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in  pursuit,  bat  no  very  serions  affair  was  anti-  work  as  agriculturists  or  herders,  thus  to  break 

cipatecL    These  Apaches  have  no  connection  np  their  habits  of  savage  life  and  to  make  them 

whatever  with  the  Utes.    They  have  jbIwojb  self-supporting ;  2.  To  educate  their  youth  of 

been  restless  and  mischievous,  and  only  resort  both  sexes  so  as  to  introduce  to  the  growing 

to  agdQcies  to  rest,  recuperate,  and  make  ready  generation  civilized  ideas,  wants,  and  aspira- 

for  the  next  war.    As  soon  as  winter  comes  tions;  8.  To  allot  parcels  of  land  to  Indians  in 

they  are  expected  to  return  to  their  agency  severalty,  and  to  give  them  individual  title  to 

and  become  orderly.  their  farms  in  fee,  inalienable  for  a  certain 

A  proposition,  often  made  and  recently  re-  period,  thus  to  foster  the  pride  of  individual 

Dewed,  to  transfer  the  charge  of  the  Indians  ownership  of  property,  instead  of  their  former 

froni  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  dependence  upon  the  tribe,  with  its  territory 

War  Department,  has  led  to  such  cooflicting  held  in  common ;  4.  When  settlement  in  sev- 

discussions  on  the  subject  of  Indian  manage-  eralty  with  individual  title  is  accomplished,  to 

ment  as  to  obtain  the  name  of  the  *^  Indian  dispose  with  their  consent  of  those  lands  on 

problem''  for  it^     The  difficulties  connected  their  reservations  which  are  not  settled  and 

with  it  have  been  steadily  growing  from  year  used  by  them,  the  proceeds  to  form  a  fund  for 

to  Tear  as  the  Western  country,  formerly  occu-  their  benefit,  which  will  gradually  relieve  the 

pied  as  hunting-grounds  exclusively,  is  required  Government  of  the  expenses  at  presentpro- 

f>ragricultnnd  settlement  and  mining  industry,  vided  f  or  byannuiJ  appropriations;  6.  When 

In  the  same  measure  as  white  men  and  Indians  this  is  accomplished,  to  treat  the  Indians  like 

more  and  more  jostled  each  other^  their  con-  other  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  under 

tact  has  been  apt  to  result  in  collision.     The  the  laws  of  the  land.    ^'  This  policy,''  says  the 

Indians  are  scattered  over  an  immense  extent  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ^*  if  adopted  and  sup- 

o{  ooantry,  in  tribes  and  bands  of  different  size,  ported  by  Congress  and  carried  out  with  wis- 

with  constantly  growing  and  multiplying  set-  dom  and  firmness,  will,  in  my  opinion,  grad- 

tlemeuts  of  whites  between  them.    The  game  ually  bring  about  a  solution  of  the  Indian 

Qf'OQ  which  formerly  most  of  them  could  de-  problem,  without  injustice  to  the  Indians  and 

p-nd  for  subsistence  is  rapidly  disappearing,  also  without  obstructing  the  development  of 

Tijej  occupy  a  number  of  reservations,  some  the  country." 

I  ir^e  and  some  comparatively  small ;  some  con-  It  appears,  from  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
ei isting  in  great  part  of  fertile  lands,  some  bar-  sioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  that  the  Indians  on 
Ten ;  many  of  which  were  secured  to  them  for  reservations  have  now  under  cultivation  157,- 
occupancy  by  treaties  in  times  gone  by  with  056  acres,  about  24,000  of  which  were  broken 
thvm  as  distinct  nations.  Many  treaty  reser-  by  them  in  1879,  and  that  the  products  raised 
TdtioQs  have  turned  out  to  be  of  far  greater  by  the  reservation  Indians  during  the  same 
vilue  in  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  twelve  months  amounted  to  828,637  bushels  of 
tnan  they  were  originally  thought  to  be,  and  wheat,  643,286  bushels  of  corn,  189,654  bush- 
are  00 w  equally  coveted  by  the  white  popula-  els  of  oats  and  barley,  890,698  bushels  of  po- 
tion sorrounding  theuL  .  tatoes  and  other  vegetables,  and  48,358  tons  of 
The  system  of  superintendents  and  agents  hay.  This  exhibit  of  the  products  of  Indian 
t  iV"^  continued  from  an  early  period ;  but  these  labor  does  not  include  the  five  civilized  tribes 
•'tH'^ers  were  few  in  number  and  made  their  of  the  Indian  Territory,  who  cultivated  237,- 
reports  to  the  War  Office,  although  neither  the  000  acres  and  raised  565,400  bushels  of  wheat, 
•^t^cretary  nor  any  officer  of  the  Department  2,015,000  bushels  of  corn,  200,500  bushels  of 
bad  anything  to  do  with  their  appointment,  oats  and  barley,  886,700  bushels  of  vegetables, 
o»r  was  the  Department  charged  with  the  and  176,500  tons  of  hay.  At  the  same  time 
d  'T  of  supervising  or  controlling  them.  In  the  raising  of  stock  has  been  encouraged  ac 
1S54  ao  act  of  Congress  was  passed  by  which  much  as  possible.  There  are  owned  by  reser- 
t'.cre  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of  War  a  sort  vation  Indians  199,700  horses,  2,870  mules, 
"f  general  saperintendenoy  of  the  agents  and  68,894  head  of  cattle,  82,537  swine,  and  863,- 
m' '-agents  appointed  by-  the  President;  and,  525  sheep,  the  latter  principally  by  the  Nava- 
w bile  by  that  act  the  President  was  authorized  jos.  The  five  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian 
t  >  »elect  military  men  to  discharge  the  duties  Territory  are  reported  to  have  45,500  horses, 
"HndJan  agents,  a  large  miyority  of  the  agents  5,500  mules,  272,000  head  of  cattle,  190,000 
"^i^^'t^  were  taken  from  civil  life,  and  much  swine,  and  82,400  sheep.  Provision  has  been 
;:>i<  hinery  was  employed  in  the  conduct  of  made  for  an  additional  distribution  of  11,800 
t:i  lian  affurs.  Tear  after  year  large  amounts  head  of  stock  cattle  among  the  uncivilized 
('(  money  have  been  expended  with  a  view  to  tribes,  it  being  found  that  the  Indians  are  be- 
'^inlizlng  these  people,  and  yet  failure  has  at-  ginning  to  take  excellent  care  of  their  domestic 
'^-aied  the  efforts  in  this  direction.  The  inau-  animals,  and  to  be  proud  of  the  increase  of 
J*,  rati  on  of  the  ^  peace  policy  "  in  1868  by  Pres-  their  stock.  Many  have  commenced  raising 
<irQt  Grnuit,  in  which  their  management  was  swine  and  poultry,  and  it  is  thought  expedient 
\  lace^l  entirely  in  the  hands  of  civilians,  was  to  encourage  such  beginnings  in  every  possible 
Tpected  to  produce  more  favorable  results,  way.  The  cultivation  of  garden  vegetables 
TU-  end^  steadily  pursued  by  the  Interior  De-  among  them  is  also  rapidly  spreading.  Prepa- 
ptinment  have  been — 1.  To  set  tiie  Indians  to  rations  have  be^i  made  to  increase  the  area  of 
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cultivated  soil  rery  largely  in  1880.  Oonsid-  seems  to  have  been  safficient  for  the  promotion 
erable  quantities  of  agricnltaral  tools  and  im-  of  the  general  oommeroe  of  the  coontrj  during 
plements  hare  been  distributed,  and  the  demand  that  time.  The  miscellaneous  estimates  are 
IS  constantly  growing.  80  far  as  regards  the  $2,844,189.78,  of  which  amount  about  one 
solution  of  the  Indian  question,  the  Secretary  fourth  appertains  annually  to  the  departmen- 
of  the  Interior  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  '^  de-  tal  collection  and  diffusion  of  valuable  ofiicia] 
pends  upon  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  and  data,  such  as  the  observation  and  report  of 
their  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves."  storms  through  the  Signal  Service,  the  compi- 
The  expenditures  of  the.  War  Department  lation  and  publication  of  official  records  of 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1879,  were  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  like,  and 
$42,658,728.  The  appropriations  available  for  the  remaining  portion  (which  is  over  $1,500,- 
the  serviC'e  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  000)  is  made  up  of  items  wholly  relative  to 
1878,  were  $45,076,702 ;  those  for  1879  were  certain  moral  obligations  of  the  Grovemment, 
$68,016,040;  and  those  for  the  fiscal  year  end-  such  as  the  support  of  the  National  Home  for 
ing  June  80,  1880,  were  $46,269,821.  The  es-  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  the  fbmishing  of 
timates  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  artificial  limbs  and  other  appliances  to  disabled 
June  80,  1881,  amount  to  $40,880,428.  The  soldiers,  and  the  care  of  national  cemeteries, 
estimates  for  the  civil  establishment,  which  is  The  aggregate  of  the  estimates  for  the  next 
the  War  Department  proper,  amount  to  $1 ,159,-  fiscal  year  is  $2,278,294.69  less  than  the  amount 
460.  The  force  of  the  War  Department  and  of  actual  expenditures  of  1879,  $5,889,893.01 
its  bureaus  was  reorganized  by  an  act  of  June  less  than  the  appropriations  available  for  the 
20,  1874,  and  placed  on  a  basis,  as  to  numbers,  service  of  the  fiscal  year  1880,  and  is  $7,289.40 
grades,  and  compensation,  which  seemed  to  be  less  than  the  estimates  for  1880,  which  were 
satisfactory  in  the  transaction  of  public  busi-  for  a  less  sum  of  money  than  any  annual  esti- 
ness,  until  that  basis  was  materially  changed  mates  rendered  to  Congress  from  the  Depart- 
by  legislative  reduction  in  1876,  and  was  men t  for  a  period  of  at  least  eleven  years, 
thereafter  considered  by  Congress  as  subject  The  preparation  of  the  Union  and  Confeder- 
to  further  decrease.  The  military  establish-  ate  War  Records  is  progressing  under  the  man- 
ment  is  estimated  for  on  the  basis  of  25,450  agement  of  Colonel  R.  N.  Scott,  of  the  army, 
enlisted  men,  the  Signal  Corps  being  by  law  The  Secretary  of  War  says.:  "There  is  a  gen- 
allbwed  450  men  not  to  be  included  in  the  eral  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  ex-Conl'e<i- 
25,000.  Under  this  head  the  estimates  for  the  erate  officers  to  contribute  material  to  tiie 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1880,  were  $29,-  official  History  of  the  War."  The  Southern 
885,727.88  ;  the  appropriations  to  meet  the  Historical  Society  has  placed  its  collection  at 
same  were  $26,978,847.88;  and  the  present  tlie  service  of  the  Department,  and  valuable 
estimates  are  for  $29,819,794.78.  The  princi-  documents  have  been  furnished  by  Generals 
pal  differences  between  the  estimates  and  the  Johnston,  Pemberton,  Wheeler,  Jonea,  Rug- 
appropriations  are  on  account  of  the  item  for  gles,  and  others. 

pay,  etc.,  of  the  army,  which  is  made  up  of  The  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes 
estimates  based  on  arithmetical  calculations,  reported  among  the  white  troops  was  266,  or 
and  OD.  items  for  the  Ordnance  Department  12  per  1,000  of  mean  strength.  Of  these,  162, 
which  relate  to  timely  provisions  for  the  pub-  or  7  per  1,000  of  strength,  died  of  disease,  and 
lie  defense  in  any  emergency  that  may  arise.  104,  or  5  per  1,000  of  strength,  of  wounds,  ac- 
The  estimates  for  the  public  works  are  $7,557,-  cidents,  and  injuries.  The  proportion  of  deaths 
084.42,  which  amount  is  $896,048.84  less  than  from  fdl  causes  to  cases  treated  was  1  to  142. 
the  estimates  for  1879,  $113,946.88  less  than  The  total  number  of  white  soldiers  reported  to 
those  for  1880,  and  $8,287,460.19  less  than  the  have  been  discharged  the  service  on  ^^  surgeon's 
appropriations  for  1880,  which  were  $10,794,-  certificate  of  disability"  was  677,  or  81  per 
464.61.  The  amounts  appropriated  for  "forti-  1,000  of  mean  strength.  The  total  number  of 
fications  and  other  worKS  of  defense  "  during  deaths  of  colored  soldiers  reported  from  all 
the  last  five  years  have  been  insufficient  to  causes  was  28,  or  14  per  1,000  of  mean  strenctli. 
preserve  all  such  Government  property  from  Of  these,  15,  or  8  per  1,000  of  strength,  died 
waste.  This  fact  accounts  for  toe  annual  in-  of  disease,  and  18,  or  6  per  1,000  of  strength, 
crease  in  the  amounts  suggested  for  these  of  wounds,  accidents,  and  izjuries.  The  pro- 
works  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Under  this  portion  of  deaths  from  all  causes  to  oases  treated 
title  the  estimates  for  1880,  which  were  $8,-  was  1  to  140.  The  total  number  of  colored 
188,400,  were  reduced  to  $1,000,000,  and  the  soldiers  reported  to  have  been  discharged  on 
present  estimates,  rendered  in  detail,  for  $4,-  '*  surgeon^s  certificate  of  disabUity  "  was  42,  or 
028,500,  have  been  reduced  in  the  aggregate  ^^  per  1,000  of  mean  strength, 
to  $1,000,000,  which  amount  could  be  wisely  The  survey  of  the  territory  west  of  the  100th 
and  properly  applied  to  the  preservation  and  meridian  has  been  continued  in  the  States  of 
care  of  these  works.  The  estimates  for  rivers  Colorado,  Texas,  Nevada,  California,  and  Ore- 
and  harbors,  rendered  by  items  for  $14,826,-  gon,  and  in  the  Territories  of  Arisona,  New 
650,  were  reduced  in  the  aggregate  to  $5,015,-  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Washington,  and  in  connec> 
000,  which  was  the  total  of  the  amount  ap-  tion  with  this  work  a  special  survey  of  Great 
propriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1877,  and  which  Salt  Lake  has  been  completed.    No  itinds  were 
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available  for  the  prosecntion  of  the  field-work  ter,  made  a  report  exonerating  him  entirely, 

on  this  surfer  after  Jane  30, 1879,  and  all  par-  They  state  the  evidence  as  presenting  itself 

ties  were  withdrawn  from  the  field  on  or  be-  nnder  several  distinct  heads:  1.  Imperfect  and 

fore  that  date.    There  are  eight  engineer  ofii-  in  some  respects  erroneous  statements  of  facts, 

cer9  now  employed  in  the  Western  military  due  to  the  partial  and  incorrect  knowledge  in 

divi;jions  and  departments  in  making  surveys,  the  possession  of  the  witnesses  at  the  time  of 

and  in  collecting  and  mapping  the  geographi-  the  court-martial,  and  the  extremely  inaccurate 

cal  and  topographical  information  obtained  in  maps  and  erroneous  locations  of  troops  thereon, 

s  outs  and  campaigns  against  the  hostile  In-  by  which  erroneous  statements  were  made  to 

(li:\Qd.    Maps  prepared  in  this  way  are  of  great  convey  still  more  erroneous  impressions ;   2. 

value  to  the  War  Department    and   to   the  The  opinions  and  inferences  of  prominent  offi- 

uriny.  cers,  based  upon  this  imperfect  knowledge ;  8. 

The  Ordnance  Department  still  continues  the  Far  more  complete  and  accurate  statements  of 

t^»t  of  breech-ioading  ordnance,  especially  of  facts  now  made  by  a  large  number  of  eye-wit- 

tbd  8-inoh    rifle   converted    from  a  10-inch  nesses  from  both  the  contending  forces;   4. 

9m<x>th-bore  gun,  and  thus  far  202  rounds  (190  Accurate  maps  of  the  field  of  operations  and 

with  fall  battering  charges)  have  been  success-  the  exact  positions  of  the  troops  thereon  at 

idWj  completed.     The  endurance  so  far  has  different  periods  of  time,  by  which  statements 

proved  satisfactory,  and  no  evidences  of  want  otherwise  contradictory  or  irreconcilable  are 

of  endoranoe  in  its  special  construction  have  shown  to  be  harmonious,  and  opposing  opinions 

been  so  far  afforded ;    and    there  are  good  are  shown  to  be  based  upon  different  views  of 

groonds  for  the  opinion  that  it  will  stand  its  the  same  military  situation;  and,  5.  The  oon- 

tiioroagh  proof^  and  establish  the  fact  that  after  flicting  testimony  relative  to  the  plan  of  opera- 

tlii3  system  the  original  smooth-bore  cast-iron  tions,  the  interpretation  of  orders,  the  motives 

fim  can  be  converted  into  breech-loaders,  or  of  action,  and  relative  degrees  of  responsibility 

ori^nal  breech-loading  cannon  of  the  heaviest  for  the  unfortunate  results.    Concerning  the 

construction  can  be  produced.   The  decided  ad-  charge  of  which  General  Porter  was  found 

vanta-^s  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  breech-  guilty,  of  not  having  moved  his  command  on 

loaling  rifles,  especially  in  casemated  works^  the  night  of  August  27,  1862,  in  obedience  to 

have  been  heretofore  noticed  in  these  pages,  an  order  from  General  Pope,  the  Board  report 

Since  then  the  unfortunate  disaster  on  board  that  it  was  a  manifest  physical  impossibility  to 

of  the  Thunderer  (the  bursting  of  a  88-ton  march  over  that  road  that  night.    They  say 

mnzzle-loading  gnn  by  the  accidental  insertion  nothing  could  have  been  gained  by  the  at- 

of  two  charges,  impossible  to  occur  in  breech-  tempt»  and  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  if 

I'^aders),  and  the  unexcelled  results  (in  power.  General  Porter  had  delayed  his  attempt  still 

accuracy,  and  saccessful  manipulation)  recent-  longer  than  he  did.    They  think  he  exercised 

It  attained  at  Meppen,  by  Herr  Erupp,  in  the  the  very  ordinary  discretion  of  a  corps  com- 

irkb  of  his  breech -loading  guns  of  70  and  80  mander,  and  that  it  was  his  plain  duty  to  so 

t  joa,  have  led  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  high-  express  it.    The  report  recites  at  much  length 

Ij  probable  that  the  general  introduction  of  and  in  detail  the  important  events  connected 

Kreech-loading  instead  of  muzzle-loading  can-  with  the  military  operations  of  the  29th  of 

□on  in  the  armaments  of  Europe,  for  all  heavy  August,  1862,  and  among  other  important  facta 

or  Jnance  especially,  is  a  mere  matter  of  time,  it  is  made  clear  that  Porter's  display  of  troops 

Inuring  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  manu-  in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  of  the  29th 

Uctnred  at  the  National  Armory  20,005  Spring-  gave  rise  to  the  belief  on  the  Confederate  side 

tii-id  rides,  and,  nnder  the  law  authorizing  it,  of  an  attack  about  to  be  made,  and  that  under 

l.o<K)of  the  experimental  Hotohkiss  magazine  this  belief  Longstreet  sent  his  reserves  from 

ritirs.    The  former  have  been  produced  at  a  the  extreme  left  to  the  extreme  right  of  his 

m'lch  less  cost  than  heretofore,  owing  to  the  army  and  in  front  of  Porter,  thus  relieving  the 

increased  number  manufactured  and  the  im-  Union  army  under  the  other  commanders  from 

pro?ementofthe  plant  employed;  and,  as  there  this  Confederate  force.    Porter's  duty  during 

i^  DOW  availi^le  a  larger  appropriation  than  the  afternoon  of  that  date,  the  report  states, 

Q^  lal  for  the  present  year,  it  is  confidently  ex-  was  too  plain  and  simple  to  admit  of  disons- 

pected  that  the  cost  will  be  yet  further  reduced  sion,  and  the  Board  is  unable  to  find  anything 

io  the  future.    There  were  in  store  on  July  1,  in  it  subject  to  criticism,  much  less  deserving 

1*^79,  only  22,073  rifles  and  6,406  carbines  at  the  censure  and  condemnation.    He  had  made  fre- 

&nnory  and  arsenals.    The  Hotohkiss  arms  are  quent  reports  to  his  superiors,  stating  what  he 

^^»w  in  the  hands  of  the  Regular  Army  for  trial  had  done  and  what  he  had  been  unable  to  do ; 

ia  actual  service,  and  upon  the  reports  to  be  what  his  situation  was  in  respect  to  the  enemy, 

rc'vie  bimonthly  will  depend  any  recommenda-  and  what  their  strength ;  what  his  impressions 

ti'os  for  the  supply  to  be  hereafter  manufac-  were  from  the  sounds  of  action  toward  his 

tired.  right ;  how  he  had  failed  to  get  any  oommuni- 

Ihe  military  board,  consisting  of  Generals  cations  from  any  commander  in  the  main  army, 
J.  M.  Schofield,  A.  H.  Terry,  and  George  W.  or  any  orders  from  General  Pope  or  McDowell 
Gmy,  before  whom  the  President  ordered  a  as  to  his  designs  for  the  night,  s'^nding  an  aide- 
rehearing  of  the  ease  of  G^ieral  Fitz  John  Por-  de-camp  to  General  Pope  for  orders  and  receive 
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log  no  replj,  not  even  information  that  the  Afghanbtan  was  watched  with  great  interest 
vital  4.80  order  had  been  sent  to  him;  and  and  considerable  jealousy  in  Russia^  a  new 
generally  informing  his  superior  officers  that  if  Kassian  expedition  against  the  Tekke  Turco- 
left  to  himself  without  orders  he  would  have  mans  created  some  uneasiness  in  England. 
to  retire  at  night  for  food  and  water,  which  The  expedition  advanced  in  the  direction  of 
were  not  accessible  where  he  was.  These  re-  Merv,  a  place  which  many  English  statesmen 
ports  were  sent  not  only  frequently  but  early  would  prevent  Russia  from  occupying  even  at 
enough  to  insure  the  receipt  of  orders  from  a  risk  of  war.  The  Russian  Government  de- 
General  Pope  or  correct  information  from  nied  that  the  direct  object  of  the  expedition 
McDowell,  if  they  had  any  to  send  him.  was  the  occupation  of  Merv ;  it  was,  however, 

ASIA.    The  area  of  Asia  was  estimated  in  generally  understood  that  the  expedition  might 

1878  at  17,808,000  square  miles,  and  the  total  ultimately  lead  to  this  result.    For  the  present, 

population  at  about  831,000,000.*    (Behm  and  the  utter  failure  of  the  Russian  army  prevented 

Wagner,   ^*  Bev6lkerung  der   £rde,^'  vol.  v.,  a  serious  complication  between  En^and  and 

Gotha,  1878.)  Russia;  but,  as  the  attempt  will  be  renewed 

In  Afghanistan,  the  British  armies  having  next  year,  the  danger  of  a  collision  la  by  no 
after  a  series  of  easy  victories  gained  the  im-  means  averted.  This  further  advance  of  the 
portant  positions  of  Jelalabad  and  Candahar,  Russian  armies,  and  the  consolidation  under 
and  having  secured  the  passes  commanding  the  Russian  rule  of  the  territories  which  have  of 
approaches  to  Oabool,  the  representatives  of  late  been  annexed  or  may  be  hereafter  an- 
tbe  Indian  Government  concluded  with  the  nexed,  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  build- 
Ameer  Takoob  Khan,  who  succeeded  the  de-  ing  of  a  Central  Asian  railroad,  which  is  con- 
ceased  Sliere  Ali,  the  treaty  of  Gundamuk.  In  templated  for  the  near  future,  and  by  other 
this  convention  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  works  of  material  improvement  which  are 
over  the  border  territories  was  recogn^Ecd,  pushed  forward  by  the  Russiana  (See  Rus- 
perpetual  friendship    was   declared    between  sia.) 

England  and  Afghanistan,  and  the  residence  The  rule  of  the  Chinese  Government  in 

of  a  representative  of  the  British  Government  Kaahgaria  has  been  fully  reestablished,  and 

at  Cabool  was  stipulated  for.     The  resident  Russia  has  beenpre  vailed  upon  to  consent  to  a 

appointed  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  was  restoration  of  Ku|ja,  which  was  occupied  by 

received  at  Cabool  with  ceremonial  honor ;  the  Russians  eight  years  ago  in  consequence  of 

but  a  few  weeks  afterward  a  mutiny  broke  the  disorders  prevailing  among  the  Moham- 

out  among  the  Afghan  soldiers,  the  residency  medans  there.    The  influence  of  the  Chinese 

was  destroyed,  and  its  principal  members  were  Government  in  many  of  the  smaU  neighboring 

murdered.    Another  military  expedition  was  coimtries,  like  Burmah  and  Kepaul,  seems  to 

dispatched  against  Cabool,  and  occupied  that  be  on  the  increase,  but  the  Government  was 

capital  October  10th,  after  which  the  British  again  harassed  in  1879  by  several  rebellions, 

officers  proceeded  to  restore  order  and  punish  (See  China.) 

the  perpetrators  of  the  outrages  against  the  The  entire  incorporation  of  the  Loochoo 

late  residents.    In  consequence  of  this  occupa-  Islands  with  the  Japanese  Empire  has  strained 

tion,  Yakoob  Khan  declared  his  abdication  as  the  relations  between  Japan  and  China,  as  the 

Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  and  General  Roberts  Government  of  the  latter  country  has  never 

issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that  for  the  abandoned  its  claim  to  the  islands.    In  dis- 

present    the    administration  of  the  country  cussing  the  controversy,  the  native  papers  of 

would  remain  with  the  British  authorities.  Japan  glory  in  the  progress  they  have  made  in 

(See  Afghanistan.)  civilization.    (See  Japan.) 

Throughout  the  year  the  British  Govern-  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  relations 

ment  was  on  the  verge  of  another  war  with  between  England  and  Turkey  assumed  an  un- 

the  young  King  of  Burmah.    This  King,  who  friendly  character,  because  the  Government 

succeeded  his  father  in  October,  1878,  proved  of  Turkey,  in  the  opinion  of  the  English  Gov- 

to  be  one  of  the  worst  tyrants  the  Asiatic  emment,  had  failed  to  carry  out  in  A»ia  Minor 

countries  have  known  during  the  present  cen-  those  reforms  which  were  stipulated  for  in  the 

tury,  and  seemed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  Berlin  Treaty.    In  the  beginning  of  November 

a  war  party  which  inflamed  hira  against  the  the  British  Mediterranean  fleet  was  ordered  to 

British.    A  claim  laid  by  the  King  to  the  East  enter  Turkish  waters,  and  Sir  A.  Layard,  in 

Karennee    country,  which  was  disputed  by  reply  to  inquiries  from  the  Turkish  Govern- 

England,  greatly  strained  the  relations  between  ment,  stated  that  his  Government  could  not 

the  two  countries,  and  in  October  the  British  tolerate  any  further  delay  in  the  execution  ol 

Resident  at  Mandalay  left  the  country.     In  the  reforms  promised  in  Asia  Minor.     The 

November  the  King  of  Burmah  sent  a  special  Turkish  Government  yielded  to  these  represeu- 

envoy  to  the  Viceroy  of  India.     (See  Bub-  tations,  and  promised  to  carry  out  the  reforms. 

MAH.)  (See  Turkey.) 

While  the  progress  of  the  British  arms  in  The  religious  complexion  of  Asia  appears  to 
be  approaching  a  considerable  change.    Mt>- 

..:.SriK^?SSirfA;u'JS-'iL^  hammedanism    which   ho*   b«en  ia  uiodern 

for  1878,  ardde  Asift.  tmiCB  the  most  progressive  of  the  A&;atic  re- 
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BgioQB  ill  point  of  territorial  extension,  is  more 
and  more  stripped  of  all  political  power.  (See 
MoHAMMSDANiSM.)  The  missionary  efforts  of 
the  Christian  Churches,  which  since  the  hegin- 
ning  of  the  present  centar j  had  not  succeeded 
in  adding  any  large  numhers  to  the  Christian 
popolation,  have  begun  to  be  attended  with 
marrelons  success,  especially  in  India  and 
Cbma.  (See  China  and  India.)  In  India, 
moreoyer,  large  numbers  of  the  educated  class- 
es of  natives  are  connecting  themselves  with 
the  Brahmo-Somi\j,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able reformatory  movements  of  the  age,  to 
the  rise  and  progress  of  which  we  devote  this 
year  a  special  article.  (See  Bbahho-Somaj.) 
The  following  table  exhibits  an  estimate  of  the 
total  population  connected  with  the  Protestant, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Eastern  Churches  and 
missions: 


NO. 

Kmm. 

DiUaofDiM. 

DbcoTnw. 

Flae*  of  Diae. 

Uh- 

192. 

Nansikaa... 

Feb.  17 

Palisa.... 

Pola 

11 

198. 

Ambroeia . . 

Feb.  28 

Corela... 

Marseilles.. 

18 

194. 

Prokno 

March  21... 

Peters . . . 

Clioton.... 

11 

195. 

Eanrkleia.. 
Philomela.. 

April  28. . . . 
Miyl4 

Paiiaa.... 

Pola 

IS 

196. 

Peters... 

CUnton.... 

10 

197. 

Arete 

May  21 

Pallaa.... 

Pola 

18 

198. 

Ampella . . . 

June  18.... 

Borelly . . 

MarseiUes.. 

11 

199. 

BybHa 

,Tnly9 

Peters... 

OiDtOD  .... 

11 

flOO. 

Dynamene. 

July  27 

Peters . . . 

CHBton  .... 

11 

901. 

Penelope... 
Chiysets . . . 

Aug.  7 

Palisa.... 

Pola 

11 

802. 

Sept.  21.... 

Peters . . . 

Clinton.... 

11 

208. 

Pompeja . . . 

Sept  27.... 

Peters . . . 

CUnton..  . 

11 

804. 

Gets 

Oct  18 

Oct  16 

Pallaa... 
Paiiaa.... 
Peters . . . 

Pola 

Pola 

Clinton 

18 

80ft. 

18 

806. 

HeraiUa.... 

11 

807. 

Oct  17 

Oct  81 

Oct.  82 

Pallaa.... 
Pallaa.... 
Peters... 

Pola 

Pola 

Clinton.... 

18 

808. 

18 

809. 

IMdo 

11 

210. 

Nov.  12.... 

Paiiaa.... 

Pok 

11 



OOCNTRnES. 


Ttatey 

PtRvta. 

CUm 

Jtpn 

Aaao. 

Bvmah.... 

Hub. 

BritMl     poaagariona    (Indoding 

OilgbbnrfBf  mlaaioDs) 

frmtk  poasftiaioDS 

SpuMi  poiseMiona. 

Portagneaa  posaeaslons 

DrtA  poasftitoni 

To«sL 


14,000 
10,000 

8,000 
60,000 

4,000 


CathoUe. 


iMtara. 


61,000  6,941.000 
860,000  8,000,000 


9,000 
2,600,000 


170,000 


10,000 
488,000 

80,000 

480,000 

6,000 

86,000 

1,864,000 
800,000 

4,000,000 
860,000 
80,000 


50,000 
6,000 
0^000 


800,000 


8,838,000,7,888,000  9,801,000 


ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA  AND 
PROGRESS.  Sun-$poU,-'The  dearth  of  snn- 
qxiti  in  1878  and  1879  has  heen  very  remark- 
tbl«.  The  minimam  looked  for  ahont  1876  or 
1877,  and  then  thought  to  be  at  hand,  was  not 
reached  till  1879,  making  the  last  period  no 
\m  than  twelve  years.  Dr.  Schmidt,  director 
<d  the  observatory  at  Athens,  Greece,  reports 
thst  in  1878  the  son  was  entirely  free  from 
spots  on  298  days  of  obserration.  At  Green- 
wich, England,  daring  the  year  ending  May  1, 
1879,  son-spots  were  visible  but  27  days.  It 
hu  been  remarked,  moreover,  that  thronghoot 
this  period  of  qnieecenoe  the  solar  prominences 
vere  few  and  inconsiderable. 

Mmor  Plajieti. — The  search  for  minor  planets 
firing  the  past  year  was  nnusoally  saocessfnl, 
niaeteeD  hsving  been  discovered  in  about  nine 
Qoothsw  Of  these,  eight  were  detected  by  Dr. 
Peters  of  Hamilton  College,  New  York,  and 
Bine  by  Herr  Palisa  of  Pola.  The  former  has 
BOW  discovered  forty  members  of  the  group ; 
tbe  latter,  twenty-one.  The  following  names 
btT«  been  recently  selected  for  those  discov- 
ered, but  not  named  in  1877  and  1878 :  No.  174, 
Pbadra;  175,  Andromache;  179,  Clytemnes- 
tr»;  180,  Gammna;  182,  Elsbeth;  and  188, 
litria.  The  names,  together  with  the  principal 
Cirts  in  regard  to  the  discovery,  of  those 
^teeted  in  1879  are  given  in  the  following 
ttble: 


Oonieti. — ^Brorsen^s  comet  of  short  period, 
first  discovered  in  1846,  was  detected  on  its 
seventh  return  by  M.  Teropel  of  Florence  on 
the  14th  of  January.  It  passed  its  perihelion 
on  the  80th  of  March.  On  the  24th  of  April 
the  same  observer  found  the  second  comet  of 
1867  on  its  third  return — ^its  period  being  nearly 
six  years.  Its  orbit  is  the  least  eccentric  known 
in  the  cometary  system,  the  perihelion  being 
exterior  to  the  orbit  of  Mars,  the  aphelion  in- 
terior to  that  of  Jupiter.  In  other  words,  it 
is  confined  to  the  region  of  the  asteroids.  In 
1882  it  will  approach  very  near  to  Jupiter, 
when  its  orbit  may  be  so  changed  as  to  render 
it  invisible  on  its  future  returns  to  perihelion. 
The  third  comet  of  1879  was  discovered  on 
the  16th  of  June  by  Dr.  Lewis  Swift  of  Roch- 
ester, New  York.  When  discovered  it  was 
about  three  minutes  in  diameter,  had  a  bright 
central  nucleus,  and  appeared  nearly  equal  to 
a  star  of  the  ninth  magnitude.  The  elements 
of  its  orbit  have  no  resemblance  to  those  of 
any  former  comet;  its  motion  is  retrograde; 
and  its  perihelion  was  passed  on  the  27th  of 
April,  llie  fourth  comet  of  the  year  was  dis- 
covered by  Herr  Palisa  of  Pola,  August  21st. 
It  had  a  circular  disk  nearly  three  minutes  in 
diameter;  its  motion  was  direct;  and  it  passed 
its  perihelion  October  4th.  On  the  24th  of 
August  Dr.  Hartwig  of  Strasburg  discovered 
a  faint  comet— the  fifth  of  1879— in  R.  A.  12"^ 
19"-,  and  decl.  N.  61°  2'.  Its  elements  have 
no  marked  resemblance  to  those  of  any  known 
comet. 

i^ti  on  Jupiter, — Observations  on  Jupiter 
during  the  latter  part  of  1878  and  the  whole 
of  1879  have  indicated  changes  of  an  extraor- 
dinary character  in  the  planet^s  atmosphere. 
Some  of  the  observers  wno  have  given  close 
attention  to  the  phenomena  are  Dr.  Swift  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  Professor  Pritchett  of 
Glasgow,  Missouri,  Dr.  Lohse  of  Potsdam,  Mr. 
Dennett  of  Southampton,  England,  and  Mr. 
Gledhill  of  Halifax.  A  very  large  spot,  some- 
what variable  in  color,  but  generally  described 
as  red  or  rose-colored,  has  been  visible  seven- 
teen months.  This  spot  when  first  seen  was 
nearly  circular.  Gradually,  however,  it  has 
assumed  a  more  and  more  elliptical  form,  its 
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mcjor  axis  remaining  constantly  parallel  to  and  frequently  intervals  of  five  ndnates  and 

Jupiter's  eqnator.    It  seems  also,  like  the  solar  even  longer  occurred  without  a  single  meteor 

spots,  to  have  a  proper  motion  upon  the  sur-  heing  recorded,  and  then  several  being  set^n 

face.     Mr.  Dennett  remarks  that  "  between  almost  simultaneously."    The  radiant  was  at 

July  27th  and  November  15th  the  longitude  R.  A.  44**  80'  and  decl.  N.  67*.    The  number 

of  its  preceding  extremity  seems  to  have  in-  of  Perseids  observed  in  2^  hours,  beginning 

creased  some  twenty-four  degrees,  which  means  at  0  o*clock  on  the  night  of  the  11th,  was  27. 

a  proper  motion  eastward  of  more  than  230  On  the  evening  of  the  12th  the  shower  had 

miles  per  day."    In  August,  1879,  the  length  nearly  ceased. 

of  tiie  spot,  according  to  the  measures  of  Pro-  The  Meteon  of  ITbvemher  13thr-l^th, — A  few 

fessor  Pritchett,  was  nearly  25,000  miles,  and  meteors  from  this  interesting  stream  were  seen 

its  greatest  breadth  about  6,400.    Other  mark-  at  several  stations.    In  a  watch  of  two  hours, 

ings,  indicative  of  unusual  atmospheric  activ-  commencing  at  8^*  80"-  on  the  morning  of  the 

ity,  have  been  noticed  during  the  year,  but  18th,  Mr.  D.E.  Hunter  of  Washington,  Indiana, 

this  "red  spot,"  by  its  magnitude,  color,  per-  assisted  by  several  students,  counted  190  roe- 

manence,  and  proper  motion,  has  attracted  the  teors,  the  greatest  number  reported  from  any 

special  attention  of  observers.  one  station. 

The  Density  of  Saturn, — In  the  "Astro-  Relative  Numhert  of  Meteors  in  Different 

nomische  Nachrichten,"  No.  2269,  Professor  Months. — In  order  to  determine  the  relative 

Asaph  Hall  of  Washington  compares  the  ob-  proportion  of  meteors  of  all  kinds  registered 

served  value  of  Saturn^s  polar  compression  by  different  observers,  Mr.  W.  F.  Denning  re- 

with  Laplace's  formula  for  the  ellipticity  of  a  cently  summarized  the  results  given  in  twelve 

rotating  homogeneous  spheroid.    The  theoreti-  catalogues,  which  comprise  59,086  meteors,  and 

oal  value  of  the  ratio  of  the  semi-axes  is  found  the  following  numbers  were  derived : 

to  be  1  •1859.    The  observed  value  is  1  '1087  ac-    January 2.419  meters. 

cording  to  Bessel,  or  1'1223  according  to  Kai-  February! !.'.'!  i,809     ^ 

ser.    Consequently,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  earth    JJ'JJj^ J'*|^     " 

and  Jupiter,  the  polar  compression  is  less  than  it  ifcy. '.*.".*/.** '.  i' iss     ♦* 

would  be  if  the  mass  were  homogeneous.    The    J»«»« ^i**^     ** 

density  increases,  therefor^  from  the  surface  ^hus  August  alone  contains  nearly  two  fifths 

to  the  center  of  the  pknet     Moreover,  the  ^^  ^^^  ^^^y^  ^^^^^^  recorded, 

rate  of  variation  is  naore  rapid  m  Saturn  than  ^^.^  ^  ^^  November  Meteors.^ln  a  lee- 

in  Jupiter,  and,  as  the  mean  density  of  the  ^^^^  recently  delivered  before  the  Royal  Insti- 

former  is  considerably  less  than  the  density  ^^^-^^  ^^  ^.^^^  Britain,   Mr.   G.  Johnstone 

of  water,  we  may  conclude  that  the  surface  g^^„       ^^^^  tracing  the  history  of  the  No- 

of  Saturn  IS  m  the  condition  of  vapor.  vemheT  meteors,  pointing  out  their  connection 

MeteoruiShow^s.--The  meteors  of  Juiw^  ^i^y,  the  comet  of  1866,  and  indicating  the 

^  were  observed  at  Bristol,  England  by  Mr.  ^^^^^^  ^  ^y^^^^i  they  were  permanently  at- 

.  \^-  ^f?°??' ,  Vi^  s^y^as  overcast  on  the  ^^^^^  ^  ^.^e  solar  system,  present*  the  follow- 

night  of  the  1st,  but  toward  morning  the  clouds  j      ^.^^3  ^^  ^^  ^  ^  t^eir  origin : 

partly  cleared  away,  and  in  a  watch  of  twenty  r,          *•      °      j^_  u^^  ♦vJ  j^^«».  ^f 

L:»„*«<.    ^^^^,.^^il^  •♦  ftk.  -lAm.  ^«  *i,^  r«A.,^  The  question  now  arises,  how  the  deserts  of  ppoce 

minutes,  commencing  at  6    14    on  the  mom-  ^j^^j^  J^^end  ttom  star  to  star  come  to  be  tenMiteti 

mg  of  the  2d,  two  thirds  of  the  sky  being  cov-  here  and  there  by  a  patoh  of  gas  or  an  occasional  ine- 


July 7,8^9  mcteCT*. 

Augnit 28.874 

Sept«inber....  2,897       ** 

October 4,&27       •» 

NoTeinber...  ^457       " 
December....  S^MS       "' 


Qnadrans.    The  .hower  at  thia  time  was  ^^'^-^^'^r^r^f^r^^S^^r^uot 

evidently  very  active.     Mr.  Denning  remarks  ciir  upon  the  sun,  and  doubtless  on  other  stam,  so 

that  in  a  cloudless  sky  more  than  one  meteor  swift  that  the  uprush  must  sometimes  cany  matter 

per  minute  would  have  been  seen  by  a  single  clear  away  into  outer  space.    Imagine  such  a  mass, 

observer.   The  radiant  point  was  at  R.  A.  230%  consisting  in  part  of  fixed  gas  and  m  pwt  of  oondcns- 

•t     1   x"  Ki  o  *"^®  vapors,  ejected  from  some  star.    As  it  travels  lor- 

m'l    ir     *       ^1               1     A  I      rru  ward  tiie  vapors  cool  into  meteorites,  while  the  fixed 

The  Meteors  oj  August  Sthr-lzth, — The  num-  gas  spreads  abroad  Uke  a  great  net,  to  entangle  oilier 

her  of  August  meteors  observed  in  1879  was  meteors.    In  some  cases  Iwth  mi^bt  travel  t<^t}ier ; 

rather  less  than  usual.  The  weather,  however,  in  others  the  gaseo^  portion  would  be  retarded  bei'orc 

waa  nnfavorable,  not  only  in  onr  own  conn-  1^,'^^?^^^,^*^^^  %^.^'^^^ 

try  out  also  m  l«<ngland.     In  the  ''^bcience  Ub-  the  lapse  of  ages  other  meteors  would  be  canffbt,  so 

server  "  for  September  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Sawyer  that  m  any  event  a  cluster  would  at  )en^  bo  formed, 

of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  gives  the  results  Now,  the  reasonable  suspicion  that  this  is  the  real  on- 

of  his  watching  on  the  nights  of  the  10th,  11th,  ^  of  meteors  ^af  revived  rt^ng  wnflraatio^^ 

J  ini.1.                     •        ?  1     J      •  u*-  I      •  the  discovery  of  the  late  Professor  Graham,  tliat  n.e- 

and  12th ;  a  succession  of  cloudy  nights  having  ^eoric  iron  contains  so  much  hydrogen  occluded  viihin 

prevented  any  previous  observations.     On  the  it  as  indicates  that  the  iron  had  cooled  ttom  a  h^ h 

10th,  commencing  at  9  o^clock  and  watching  temperature  in  a  dense  atmosphere  of  hydrogen— pn>- 

four  hours,  Mr.  Sawyer  counted  107  meteors,  ciselv  the  conditions  under  which  the  vapor  of  iron 

of  which?8  were  Perseids.    The  greatest  f re-  r^^fi^i^o^^sl^^^^ 

quency  occurred  soon  after  Ir-  80"-.     "Their  we  have  now  traced  an  outUne  of  the  marvelons 

persistency  to  grouping  was  very  noticeable,  history  of  these  Araba  of  the  sky.   We  have  met  with 
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oatbarrts  upon  itais  Bometimes  of  enlBcient  violence  "  American  Journal  of  Science  "  for  July,  1879, 

^"^  M  S^ti^  iSSSpi^ttel^h  ^^^e  It?  ^''ofeasor  8.  F.  Peckham  of  Minneapolis,  Min- 

ffid^^p^iB  that  acSS|flnierit  Sensed  Sfti  nesota,  gives  the  principal  facte  in  regard  to  a 

Bpotters  that  have  consolidated  into  meteorites.    We  meteoric  fall   at  Esterville,   Emmet  County, 

b«Te  seen  this  system  traveling  through  boundless  Iowa,  at  5  o^clock  p.  m..  May  10,  1879.     Pro- 

ipeoe,  with  nothing  near  it  Bxwpt  an  occasional  soU-  feasor  Shepard  of  Amherst  College  secured  sev- 

toy  meteor,  Mid  we  have  seen  It  m  the  Iom  lapse  of  ^  fragmente  of  this  meteori^,  and  in  the 

tets  slowly  amrmentinff  its  cluster  of  these  little  stran-  «     x     *rB"^^"  ^  >"■  *^'f  ^1     TT  t       '    » ,»  ^      - 

gera.   As  it  wandered  on,  it  passed  within  the  fer-  September  number  of  the  *'  Journal  '*  he  fur- 

Bpnadmg  reach  of  the  sim*s  attraction,  and  x>6rhap8  nishes  an  interesting  description  of  ite  struc- 

h«9  once  been  millions  of  years  in  descending  toward  ture  and  composition.     The  fall  was  preceded 

him.    Its  natural  course  would  have  been  to  have  i|v  f.  f  Arrifin  ATnlnninn  whioh  in  a.  fnw  AAnnnda 

gilded  round  him  in  a  curve,  and  to  have  then  with-  ^^^  ternnc  ©^P^osion,  wnicn  m  a  lew  seconas 

Swn  to  the  same  vast  abyssfrom  which  it  had  come ;  ^^  followed  by  others,  each  succeeding  re- 

bat  in  attempting  this,  it  became  entangled  with  one  port  becoming  gradually  less  violent     The  me- 

of  toe  planets,  which  cuagffed  it  out  of  its  course  and  teoric  body  was  seen  to  strike  the  earth  at  the 

then  flung  it  aside.    Imm^^tely  it  entered  upon  the  edge  of  a  ravine,  where  it  penetrated  to  the 

Z'Zl  ""X^^r  '^l^t'SS  !S?c^  f ePth  o'  'onrteen  feet.    Within  a  disUnoe  of 

membera  of  thejgroup  fouiwl  themselves  in  paths  very  ^^o  ni"©8  several  other  iragmente  were  found, 

dose  to  one  another,  but  not  absolutely  the  same.  These  one  of  which,  weighing  about  170  pounds,  was 

wbiti  diflfcred  from  one  another  very  slightly  in  all  secured  for  the  cabinet  of  the  Minnesota  State 

K;  ^veHSld^e^m"  T^J^ml^™  Vw'cJ  Ff^XS^d  th  *^?hi^Tn''n,^tnM'^  ^T 

got  round  soonest  found  themselves,  after  the  first  poa^ds,  and  the  third  in  magnitude,  82.     Sev- 

KToIution,  at  the  head  of  the  groun;  those  which  eral  small  fragments  were  found  after  oonsid- 

laored  slowest  fell  into  the  rear,  ana  the  comet  was  erable  search,  making  in  all  about  640  pounds. 

thelMtofall.   Each  suooeedhig  revolution  lengthened  Professor  Shepard  characterizes  the  Esterville 

S^ISTtw^-i^Ltiorht^'koTSS^pSr  «6roUte  as  remarkably  uniqae  in  it,  oompori- 

«Dd  the  litUe  cloud  has  crept  out  into  an  extended  tion.     "Judging,"  he  says,     from  the  speci- 

•tnam,  stretcMnff  a  long  way  round  the  orbit,  while  mens  in  hand,  it  can  not  properly  be  referred 

the  com^  has  fauen  the  greater  part  of  a  revolution  to  any  group  of  meteoric  stones  with  which 

beidnd.    We  can  look  forward,  too,  and  see  that  in  ^^  ^.^  acQUainted  " 

ttveoteen  centuries  more  the  train  will  have  doubled  w  -  ^-    xr    L^x^  an     lo^n       k    ^  t.  ^ 

ito  length,  and  that  ultimately  it  ^nll  form  a  complete  Meteor  of  JVovemO&r  ^A   1879.— A  meteor 

rioff  round  the  whole  orbit    When  this  takes  place,  considerably  larger  than  Jupiter  was  seen  at 

iuower  of  these  meteors  will  &11  every  year  upon  8^  40"*  on  the  evening  of  November  24th,  at 

the  «rth,  but  the  swMTn  win  be  then  so  scattered  Blooraington,  Indiana,  by  President  Moss  of 

tbt  Ae  dispUy  will  be  far  less  miposmg  than  it  ^^^  State  University.    It  became  visible  nearly 

in  B.  A.  67*"  and  ded.  N.  IS*",  and  it  exploded 

The  Meteor  of  Novomber  UTt^  i577.*— The  into  four  fragments  about  R.  A.  87**  and  decL 

number  of  the  "Monthly  Notices  "  of  the  Roy-  s.  T.    Its  motion  was  slow,  but  the  observer 

il  Asfronomical  Society  for  February,  1879,  made  no  estimate  of  the  time  of  flight.    Dr. 

hM  A  brief  account  of  a  fire-ball  seen  in  Eng-  Moss,  who  was  looking  eastward  when  the 

land  by  Captain  Tupman  and  others  on  the  meteor  appeared,  and  had  a  complete  view  of 

erening  of  November  27,  1877,  at  10"^  26--  its  track,  states  that  it  continued  to  increase 

Gwwiwich  mean  time.    A  discussion  by  Cap-  in  brightness  up  to  the  moment  of  its  explosion, 

tain  Topman  of  all  the  observations  leads  to  it  probably  belonged  to  the  group  known  as 

the  remarkable  conclusion  that  the  meteor  was  Taurids  I. 

rcTolving  about  the  sun  in  an  orbit  less  eccen-  Qold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomieal  So- 

trie  than  that  of  Mercury,  and  at  a  mean  dis-  cw^y.— The  Council  of  the  Royal  Astronomi- 

tince  intermediate  between  those  of  Mars  and  oal  Society  of  London,  at  their  annual  meeting 

the  earth.    The  elements  of  its  orbit  are  given  in  February,  1879,  awarded  the  Society's  gold 

isfi)Uow8:  medal  to  Professor  Asaph  Hall  of  the  United 

lf«iB  distance 11601  States  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C, 

J^'Wj. /m  days,  for  his  discovery  and  observations  of  the  satel- 

lSS^^  v^^^  !!.'.'!!.!!!.*.*;:.'.;!  Too«'  ^ites  of  Mars,  and  for  his  determination  of  their 

LMMfitud*  of  aseeoding  node «45»50'  or  bits.    Lord  Lindsay,  the  President  of  the 

jj^^i'jj^ •   ^**^'  Society,  explained  at  length  the  grounds  upon 

***", *'* which  the  Council  had  made  their  award,  gave 

The  radiant  pomt  of  this  meteor  was  at  ^n  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  and  labors  of 

B.  A  285**  and  decl.  N.  64^    Other  meteors  Professor  Hall,  and  closed  by  delivering  the 

Qttr  this  epoch  have  had  very  nearly  the  same  gold  medal  to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  whom  he 

r«liant— a  feet  regarded  by  Captain  Tupman  addressed  as  follows :  "  And  now,  Mr.  Hind, 

M  indicating  the  probable  existence  of  "  a  me-  may  I  request  you,  as  the  Foreign  Secretary  of 

twric  ring  of  nearly  circular  form  occupying  the  Society,  to  place  this  medal  in  the  hands  of 

th«  poaition  in  space  defined  by  the  elements  the  Minister  of  the  United  States,  to  be  trans- 

given  above."  mitted  to  Professor  Asaph  Hall,  as  the  highest 

Ths  MeteonU  of  Map  10,  1879,— In  the  mark  of  esteem  in  the  gift  of  the  Royal  Astro- 

•Tb.«coanu  of  this  meteor  were  receiyed  too  late  for  Domical  Society?    Assure  him  at  tiie  same  time 

•vhitTohDDe.  of  the  deep  interest  that  we  in  England  have 
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ever  felt  in  watching  the  progress  of  our  be- 
loved  science  in  the  hands  of  onr  cousins  in 
the  Far  West" 

AUDIPHONE,  The.      It   has    long    been 
known  that  waves  of  sodnd  when  made  to  re- 
sound on  the  teeth  of  deaf  persons  are  appre- 
ciable by  the  auditory  nerve,  and  that,  when 
conveyed  by  a  hard  vibratory  substance  held 
in  close  contact  to  the  teeth,  the  resonance  in 
the  mouth  affects  the  nerve  independently  of 
the  anatomical  mechanism  by  which  the  waves 
collected  in  the  aural  canal  are  transmitted. 
The  sonorous  vibrations  of  the  teeth  and  bones 
of  the  face  are  conveyed  to  the  perceptive 
organism  through  the  Eustachian  tube.    The 
sounds  thus  produced  are  usually,  however,  so 
wanting  in  clearness  and  purity  that  no  one 
until  recently  has  thought  it  possible  to  con- 
vey by  such  means  any  agreeable  sounds,  much 
less  intelligible  speech.    At  length  an  Ameri- 
can inventor,  himself  wanting  the  power  of 
hearing,  has  perfected  an  apparatus  on  this 
principle,  by  which  the  mouth  is  made  to  per- 
form the  ofBce  of  the  ear,  and  with  which  the 
deaf  are  made  sufficiently  sensible  to,  and  able 
to  distinguish  and  appreciate,  all  kinds  of 
sounds.      The  sufferers  from    this  affliction, 
which  deprives  them  in  so  great  a  degree  of 
lively  and  sympathetic  social  intercourse,  have 
not  found  that  the  ear-trumpet,  when  th6y 
are  able  to  use  that  clumsy  instrument,  re- 
lieves them  much  from  their  social  isolation. 
These  trumpets,  while  they  can  not  convey  to 
the  defective  ear  the  language  of  general  con- 
versation or  the  utterances  of  public  speakers, 
or  enable  the  wearer  to  enjoy  the  impressions 
of  music,  have  also  a  tendency  to  aggravate 
the  infirmity  by  throwing  upon  the  impaired 
organ  a  greater  volume  of  sound  than  it  is 
able  to  bear.    The  inventor  of  the  new  instru- 
ment called  the  audiphone,  Richard  S.  Rhodes, 
of  Chicago,  is  himself  deaf,  and  had  his  atten- 
tion first  attracted  to  the  subject  by  the  ticking 
of  a  watcli.    By  holding  tite  watch  between 
his  teeth  he  perceived  that  he  was  able  to  hear 
distinctly  the  clicking  of  the  machinery,  while 
if  he  held  it  against  his  ear  no  sound  was  au- 
dible.   Kr.  Rhodes  consumed  many  years  in 
experimenting  upon  all  kinds  of  materials.   He 
found  wood,  after  trying  a  hundred  different 
kinds  in  all  possible  shapes,  too  resonant  for 
his  purpose.    The  metalfi,  zinc,  silver,  steel, 
brass,  etc.,  gave  too  hollow  a  sound.    After 
innumerable  failures,  he  at  last  tested  vulcan- 
ized rubber,  which  yielded    most  promising 
results.    With  anotiier  long  series  of  experi- 
ments he  elaborated  the  form  which  bears  the 
sounds  to  the  regained  sense  most  perfectly 
and  distinctly.    The  instrument,  which  the  in- 
'ventor  proceeded  to  manufacture  after  obtain- 
ing a  patent,  has  been  used  with  surprising 
results,  and  promises  to  bestow  the  sense  of 
hearing  and  the  power  of  speech  on  many 
who  otherwise  could  only  communicate  with 
their  fellow  beings  by  signs  and  gestures.  The 
audiphone  is  similar  in  shape  to  a  large  fan. 


It  consists  of  a  sheet  of  vulcanized  rubber 
firmly  attached  to  a  handle  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. The  sheet  is  about  ^V  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. The  first  size  usea  was  9  by  9^  incbt>: 
but  different  sizes  are  now  made.  When  m 
use,  this  sheet  is  bent  at  the  outer  end  by 
drawing  a  cord  which  passes  through  holes  in 
the  upper  rim  and  down  the  inner  side  of  tlie 
sheet  into  a  slot  in  the  handle.  The  lower  or 
straight  end  of  the  sheet  is  held  against  tie 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  curve  required 
is  a  very  slight  one,  usually  making  an  angle 
of  10'  or  12*  between  the  cord  and  the  level 
surface.  The  more  deaf  the  person,  the  tenser 
must  the  rubber  be  drawn,  llie  vibratioDi> 
imparted  by  any  sound  to  the  tense  plate  of 
rubber  are  communicated  to  the  upper  teeth 
and  to  the  bones  of  the  head,  when  the  rubier 
is  held  in  contact  with  the  teeth,  even  if  tbej 
are  artificial  teeth  well  fitted  to  the  jaw :  aiA 
the  impression  of  the  sound  is  faithfully  re- 
corded by  the  nerve  of  the  ear.  The  instru- 
ment enables  a  deaf  person  to  hear  and  enjoy 
music  in  a  concert-room,  as  well  as  to  ligten 
to  conversation  carried  on  near  him  in  ordinarj 
tones. 

AUSTRALASIA  AND  POLYNESIA.  The 
population  of  the  Australasian  colonies  of  Eng- 
land increases  with  greater  rapidity  than  that 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  While  tbe 
population  of  the  United  States  increased  dur- 
ing the  forty  years  from  1880  to  1870  from 
12,870,000  to  88,660,000,  or  about  200  per 
cent.,  that  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  has 
during  the  same  time  risen  from  800,000  to 
2,000,000,  or  nearly  666  per  cent.  How  rap- 
idly the  population  has  increased  from  1871  to 
1878  is  shown  by  the  foUowing  table: 


COLOKtES. 

POpolatkB  Meo<d> 

tag  to  ceamu  of  ISTl 

(or  1870). 

Frthiwtri  pqpdtka 
IB  ISTS. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

601,580 

729,«'68 

188,990 

120,()M 

84,785 

99,828 

294,028 

Indaded  in  total. 

675,000 
687,0<D 

Booth  Anatralia 

Qaeenslapd 

887,000 
208  000 

western  AnstralU. 

28.000 
107  000 

New  Zealand. 

414.000 

NaUves 

100,000 

Total 

1,958,890 

2,861,000 

The  total  increase  in  seven  years  was  about 
692,000,  or  35  per  cent.  The  other  English 
possessions  in  Australasia  and  Polynesia  are : 

Feejee  Islands— white  population 1,589 

**           "         natives 118,000 

Chatham  Islands 179 

Lord  Howe^s  Island 40 

Fanning  Island 150 

Maiden  Island 79 


Total 120,010 

Adding  this  total  to  the  populataon  of  Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  the  total 
population  of  the  British  posseasions  wouM 
amount  to  2,771,010.  The  total  area,  includ- 
ing some  small  islands  which  are  not  inhab- 
ited, amounts  to  8,084,671  square  miles. 

According  to  the  last  official  censpses  of  the 
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seFeral  Aiistralasian  colonies,  taken  in  1870 
and  1871,  the  aggregate  number  of  Protestants 
was  1,382,584,  or  74*4  per  cent,  of  the  total 
popolation ;  of  Roman  Catholics,  443,926,  or 
22-9  per  cent, ;  of  Jews,  8,248 ;  of  other  re- 
figiona,  12,141 ;  of  pagans,  30,905 ;  not  declared, 
43,931.  Among  those  registered  in  the  last 
groap  there  were  24,000  who  "objected  to 
state  their  religion  from  conscientioos  scru- 
ples." The  remainder  of  20,000  is  made  up  of 
^enoDM  whose  declarations  could  not  be  veri- 
fied, and  is  partly  ezplaioed  by  discrepancies 
which  oocur  m  every  census.  The  pagans  were 
chiefly  represented  by  Ohinese  settlers  in  the 
gold  districts.  Among  these  Ohinese  there 
were  no  more  than  about  thirty  women,  and 
the  number  of  oonverts  to  Ohristianity  was  only 
a  few  dozens.  The  Jews  nowhere  exceed  one 
and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 
The  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  to  Protes- 
tants did  not  materially  differ  in  the  several 
oolonies  in  1871,  as  will  be  seen  fVom  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  percentages : 


COLONIES. 

ProtMUot. 

ty^i^K^lf, 

Hffv  Sooth  Walet 

67-5 
70-9 
TTT 
68*0 
«6*6 
T4T 
TO-4 

29-8 

TkCoite. 

8S-4 

Soitik  AnrttrBlSa. 

15*4 

(^HforiaiMl 

23-4 

WmCbtb  ABatnHft , 

26-6 

T^Mnuia    

22-8 

¥fw  SWtaiMl     

18-9 

Totil 

74-4 

2*2-9 

Assaming  that  the  proportion  of  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  was  in  1878  about  the 
same  as  in  1871,  the  aggregate  number  of  Prot- 
estants in  1878  was  about  1,972,000,  that  of 
Boman  Catholics,  607,000.  Of  the  120,000  in- 
habitants of  the  other  English  possessions, 
about  100,000  may  be  set  down  as  Protestants, 
tod  10,000  as  Roman  Catholic,  increasing  the 
aggregate  Protestant  population  of  the  British 
posaessiona  to  2,072,000,  and  the  Roman  Oath- 
die  to  617,000.  The  following  table  presents 
in  estimate  of  the  total  (the  Protestant  and  the 
Roman  Catholic)  population  of  Australia  and 
Polynesia  in  1879: 


popuLATioir  nr  wn. 

ToteL 

Fvotertut. 

lUlfMUt 

OUholto. 

Vtlili  noatMilfniff.        , . , . . 

2,781,000 
97,000 
86,000 
57,000 

1,80&,000 

2,072,000 
18,000 

84^000 
172,000 

617,000 

89,000 

7,000 

28,000 

?mA'       •*         

«^iiMi        •*         

MmAnn  IsiaAdn 

Alotberls4aadj 

16,000 

IVitd 

4,776,00« 

2,296.000 

702,000 

The  Colonial  Treasurer  of  New  South  Wales, 
Jaaes  Watson,  made  his  financial  statement 
ia  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  February  12th. 
Aeeording  to  his  report,  the  present  Govem- 
BeDt  had  adopted,  with  only  a  few  alterations, 
tlie  estimates  prepared  by  the  previous  admin- 
iatration.  The  revenue  of  1878  amounted  to 
£5,<M)0,000,  which  was  £76,000  more  than  was 
udeipated.    The  revenue  of  the  present  year 


would  probably  be  £5,100,000,  and  the  ex- 
penditure £4,970,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
£130,000.  The  accumulated  surpluses  of  pre- 
vious years  now  amounted  to  £2,500,000,  of 
which  it  was  proposed  to  appropriate  one  half 
for  permanent  public  works  and  other  impor- 
tant services,  leaving  the  other  half  for  future 
appropriations.  The  estimates  would  contain 
only  services  of  a  reproductive  character,  such 
as  railways  and  the  water-supply  for  the  me- 
tropolis. The  railway  scheme  embraced  aline 
from  the  present  terminus  at  Redfem,  through 
Sydney,  to  the  waters  of  Port  Jackson,  a  sys- 
tem of  suburban  lines,  and  the  projected  ex- 
tension of  lines  into  the  interior  to  a  distance 
of  400  miles.  Mr.  Watson  said  that  in  1877 
the  railways  paid  4}  per  cent,  on  their  capital. 
The  financial  prospects  of  the  colony  were, 
he  added,  so  bright  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
change  the  fiscal  system.  They  had  had  a 
splendid  season,  and  an  abundant  harvest  in 
every  district  of  the  colony.  A  change  in  the 
governorship  took  place  during  the  year.  Sir 
George  Robinson,  whose  time  had  expired, 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  for- 
merly British  Ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Lord  Loftus  arrived  at  Sydney  on  Auc:ust  4th. 
The  budget,  after  having  been  passea  by  the 
Assembly,  was  disapproved  by  the  Legislative 
Council  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  effect  a  partial  remission  of 
the  customs  duties,  and  cover  the  deficit  by  an 
increase  in  the  stamp  duties  to  the  extent  of 
£70,000.  The  principal  measure  of  the  ses- 
sion, the  Government  Law  Bill,  was  lost  in  the 
Upper  House,  not  by  its  rejection,  but  by  its 
withdrawal.  The  second  clause  of  the  bill 
proposed  to  reduce  from  twenty  shillings  to 
ten  shillings  an  acre  the  improvements  which 
free  selectors  agseed  to  make  on  the  land  they 
had  been  allowed  to  take  up.  The  Council, 
while  willing  to  make  the  reduction  for  the  fu- 
ture, objected  to  an  alteration  of  the  bargains 
already  made  with  the  state.  The  Government 
declined  to  go  on  with  the  bill  unless  it  was 
made  retrospective.  As  the  Council  was  inex- 
orable, and  refused,  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
or  petitions,  to  release  free  selectors  from  the 
contracts  they  had  made,  the  measure  was 
dropped.  The  minority  in  the  Assembly  then 
pronounced  itself  strongly  in  favor  of  an  elec- 
tive Council  in  place  of  the  present  system,  by 
which  the  Council  is  appointed  for  life.  No- 
thing was  done  to  secure  that  object,  how- 
ever, and  Parliament  was  prorogued  in  the  be- 
ginning of  August. 

The  International  Exhibition  at  Sydney  was 
opened  on  September  17th  by  Lord  Loftus,  the 
Gfovernor  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Governors  of  Victoria,  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania,  and  the  foreign  Com- 
missioners. There  was  a  large  display  of  ag- 
ricultural implements,  machinery  in  motion, 
pottery  and  glassware,  and  of  fine  art.  There 
were  800  British  industrial  exhibitions,  and 
518  fine-art  entries,    including  photographs. 
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Germany  had  695  entries,  including  108  fine-  election  intervening,  any  measure  for  the  reform  of 

art;  Austria,  170;  France,  860  industrial  and  the  Constitution,**  is,  in  my  onimon,  evenmore 

ifiQ  «««  «-♦?  •D^i«I;««.    ooa  :«^„»4-.:«i   ««^   ka  to  objection  than  the  proposal  I  understood  him  to 

168  fine-art;  Belgium,  236  industrial  and  50  convey  in  his  memorandumof  August  6th.    But  it  ia 

paintings ;  United  States,  150  industrial  collec-  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  or  any  other 

tions.     Among  the  best  filled  sections  were  proposal,  for,  though  Aill;^  recomizlng  the  conndence 

railway  apparatus  and  material,  steel  and  cut-  ^  ^«  mother-country  evinced  by  the  reference  of  so 

lery  from  Sheffield,   guns  and  miscellaneous  important  a  question  for  ^e  counsel  and  aid  of  the 

Mwj  "v"»   ^/-j-'^"*,    6»*«o   »"^   *«iov.^*A€»«wMs»  Imperial  Government,  I  still  feel  that  the  circuin- 

manniactnres  trom  l5irmmgnam,  ana  Mancnes-  stances  do  not  justify  any  Imperial  legislation  for  tlie 

ter  goods.  amendment  of  that  Constitutional  Act  by  -which  scli- 

The  term  of  Sir  George  Boven,  the  Goy-  government,  in  the  form  which  Victoria  desired,  via 

ernor  of  Victoria,  expired  in  1878,  and  the  conceded  to  her,  and  by  which  the  power  of  amend- 

\r««^»;o  yvf  xr^^«««Tvr  «rr»<i  ^T^^^i^^^A  i^  u:-  mg  the  Constitution  was  expressly,  and  as  an  eB?eiitia! 

Marquis  of  Normanby  was  appointed  in  his  incident  of  self-govemmenl,  vcit^  in  tlie  Colonial 

place.     Lord  Normanby  bad  been  previously  Legislature  with  the  consent  of  the  Crown.    The  in- 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Gov-  tervention  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  not,  in 

ernor  of  Queensland  and  New  Zealand,  and  my  opinion,  be  justifiable,  except  in  an  extreme  emer- 

hlB  .ppointment  wae  welcom^  With  great  nat-  §S?'^p'£<\,f\3^^~  h1„^„lI'':.SS^e^^^^ 

isfaction  by  the  mhabitants  of  Victoria.     The  their  pit  had  been  exhausted.    But  it  would,  even  if 

dispute  between  the  Legislative  Gouncil  and  thus  justified^  be  attended  with  much  difficulty  and 

the  Assembly  terminated  in  the  proposition,  risk,  and  be  m  itself  a  matter  for  grave  regret.    It 

made  in  the  latter  part  of  1878,  to  send  an  ^^on  ^  vtetori^ww^'^m  *lSS^' wk^Sel^  ^^ 

embassy  from  the  Assembly  to  the  Home  Gov-  PaSSn^'ent  to  i^Sm^a^w  whichfdesirkig  t4n>V 

emment,  to  represent  to  it  the  state  of  affairs  mote  her  welfare,  and  oelieving  in  her  capacity  for 

in  the  colony,  and  to  ask  its  intervention.    An  aelf-govemment,  the  Imperial  Parliament  had  volun- 

enibassv  of  three  was  accordingly  sent  off,  but  **"^y  surrendered;  and  that  this  request  was  mado 


was  published  in  Melbourne,  expressing  the  Offree  upon  anv  compromise  for  enabling  the  business 
opinion  that  no  sufficient  reason  had  been  or  the  Colonial  Parliament  to  be  carried  on. 
shown  for  the  intervention  of  the  Home  Par-  In  speaking  of  the  recent  differences,  he 
liament.  If,  however,  representatives  of  both  says  they  turned  upon  the  ultimate  control  of 
the  Council  and  the  Assembly  would  come  to  the  finances.  In  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty, 
England,  every  assistance  would  be  rendered  he  recommends  to  the  Council  and  the  A^sem- 
them.  An  act  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  in  bly  to  follow  the  practice  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
February,  authorizing  an  International  Ezhibi-  Uament 

tion,  upon  a  somewhat  extensive  scale,  at  Mel-  Parliament  was  opened  on  July  8th.  The 
bourne.  The  building  is  to  cost  £95,000,  and  Govemor^s  speech  stated  that  signs  of  a  re- 
the  exhibition  will  be  opened  on  October  1,  vival  of  trade  were  apparent,  and  that  agri- 
1880,  and  closed  on  Marcn  81,  1881.  culture  and  mining  prospects  were  improving. 
On  February  21st  the  following  notice  was  He  expressed  regret  at  the  necessity  for  in- 
issued  by  Sir  Bryan  O^Loghlen,  acting  Chief  creased  taxation,  owing  to  the  loss  of  revenue. 
Secretary :  He  referred  briefly  to  the  recent  mission  of 

In  consequence  of  the  fabncation  by,  and  the  pub-  ^^'  ^^^F^^  ^  England,  which  he  hoped  would 

Hcation  in,  the  "Argus"  journal  offalse  news,  purport-  I'esult  beneficially  for  the  future  progress  of 

ing  to  be  genume  and  authoritative,  concerning  the  necessary  legislation.     The  speech  announced 

proceedings  and  discussions  of  the  Cabinet,  being  the  introduction  of  bills  for  amending  the 

oontinuously  persisted  in  for  several  weeks  past,  Ae  land-tax,  and   measures   of   constitutional  re- 

puhlicare  hereby  cautioned  against  dvmfir  any  ere-  .          -ij'      xv              j        *.    ^a-v.      ^     a.       i 

Sence  to  either  those  statements  or  aSy  slmUar  kind  '<>'">  including  the  amendment  of  the  electoral 

of  news  for  the  ftiture  in  that  journal.  The  "Argus"  law,  the   abolition  of  plural  voting,  and  the 

journal  has  been  ref\ised  any  official  information  of  amendment  of   the  Local   Government   Act. 

Y'tJ^A  ^?  S"^  -fi!?^''^  ^^^®^  Secretary,  who  feels  Qq  j^ly  22d  Mr.  Berry,  the  Premier,  intro- 

iS^Kon^r!n%^oS^\y^t^^^^^  ^-^^.V"^  Assembly  a  bill  to  amend  the 

ciato  the  financial  credit  of  Victoria,  Constitution.     It  gave  to  the  Assembly  abso- 

mu«       *•        s  4.U    r\                i.         i.  J  lute  control  over   expenditure  and  taxation, 

This  action  of  the  Gorernment  created  oon-  j^  j  ,„^  ^^^       ^^^^  snbatitntion  of  a 

Mderable  excitement,  and    was  severely  de-  ^„^}„^^  ConncU  in  place  of  the  present  elec- 

nonnced  as  aimmg  at  the  subversion  of  the  ^^^^  Legislative  OoMcil,  and  provided  that 

iiDeny  or  ine  press.             „      ,  hilla  passed  by  the  Assembly,  and  twice  re- 

On  May  8d  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  sent  another  jected*^  by  the  Legislative  Oonncll,  should  l.e 

dispatch  to  the  Government  of  Victona,  in  ^  ^ferred  by  (fte  Governor  to  a  pUbiseite.    On 

which,  after  refernng  to  the  arrival  of  the  j^    gOth  Mr,  Berry  presented  his  financial 

Oommission,  headed  by  Mr.  Berry  and  to  his  ^t^^^ent  to  the  Assembly.    The  revenue  for 

former  dispatch,  he  contmues  as  follows :  jg^g  ^o„„t«d  to  ^W.SOT.OOO,  and  the  espendi- 

•The  reqn<at  nrged  by  Mr.  Berry  ta  his  letter  of  tnre  to  £4,944,000 ;   the  estimated  revenue  for 

Si's  Tt^^^^S'  aVoL^tSurffi  1879  w-is  £B,088,0(K)  and  the  expenditun^  £5^^- 

Act  of  Victoria,  enable  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  874,000,  inclusive  of  the  deficiency  of  £137,000 

enact  in  two  dLitinot  annual  sessions,  with  a  general  from  last  yearns  budget    It  was  proposed  to 
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provide  for  the  deficit  of  — ^ 
ttie  current  year  by  an  in- 
cresw  of  tbe  laud-tax  and 
cu!>tunu  datiea.  In  Jao- 
D»rj  a  Tote  of  want  of 
coQliilenoe  id  the  Ministry 
V3S  passed  by  tbe  Legis- 
liiire  Cooncil  of  Qneens- 
l^nii.  In  congeqnence,  the 
Ministry  resided,  and  a 
ntw  one  was  formed,  com- 
ppied  M  follows :  Premier 
anJ  Treairarer,  T.  Mcll- 
«niith ;  Colonial  Secre- 
tsrT,  A.  B.  Palmer ;  Min- 
i-ie'r  of  Jnstice,  T,  M. 
lliomnwra;  PnblioWorkB, 
i.  M.  McCrassan ;  Minis- 
rer  of  Lands,  T,  Perking; 
I'lHlciiaater  -  tieneral,    0. 

H.  Ituzacott.     This  Min-  -hmobk.. 

i,[ry  met  with  »  vote  of  '"  ""t^ft   ■,  mim 

rant  of  confidence  from  the  Assembly  in  the  and  begun  plowing  on  these  lands.    The  set- 

bci-iDQing  of  August.    In  Augnst  the  Legi^la-  tiers  applied  to  the  Government  for  aid,  hot 

ture  pasiKd  an  act  declaring  that  certain  isl-  the  OoTernnient  refused  to  direct  the  aettlera 

snd.s  in  Torres  3lraits,  and  lying  between  the  how  to  act  in  the  emergency.     The  settlers, 

continent  of  Australia  and  the  island  of  New  tlierenpon,  having  first  informed  the  Govern- 

lluinea,  shall,  from  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  ment  of  their  intention,  tool;  the  matter  into 

Governor  by  proclamation,  become  part  of  the  their  own  haods,  and,  mustering  in  consider- 

r'jl^ny  of  Qneenslaod,  and  subjeist  to  the  laws  able  nnmbers,  but  unarmed,  took  possession  of 

in  force  therein.     This   territory  is  described  the  plowmen  and  their  teams,   and  removed 

is  tbe  act  as  follows:  "AH  islands  included  them  bodily  acroiiB    the  Waingogoro  River, 

witUin  a  line  drawn  f^om  Sandy  Oape  north-  whicb  forms  the  boundary  of  the  confiscated 

firi  to  the  sootheastern  limit  of  the  Great  lands.     No   great   attempt  at  resistance   was 

Barrier  Reefa;  thence  following  tbe  line  of  made  by  the  Maoris,  and  no  unnecessary  force 

the  (Jreat  Barrier  Reefs  to  their  northeaatern  was  used  by  the  settlers ;  and,  aflor  the  eject- 

e>:tri:mity  near  the  latitude  nine  and  a  half  de-  inent  had  been  aucDessfnlly  accomplished,  Hit 

prees  south  ;  thence  in  a  northwesterly  direc-  George  Grey  telograplied  bis  approval  of  whai 

lion,   embracing  East    Anchor  and   Bramble  had  been  done.     The  ejected  plowmen  were 

t'jTi);  thence  from  Bramble  Oay  in  a  line  duly  warned  that  in  case  of  tbeir  return  they 

v^'t  by  sjuth  (sonth  79  degrees  west)  troe,  would  be   arrested   and  sent  to  prison.     But 

eni'iraciag  Warrior  Reef,  Saibai,  and  Taan  Isl-  this  threat  and  its  subsequent  execution  did 

aiih:  thence  diverging  in  a  northwesterly  di-  not  deter  them  from  their  purpose.  One  party 

K>('tion.  so  OS  to  embrace  the  group  known  after  another  renewed  the  trespass,  some  of 

a-  the  Tatbot  Islands ;  thence  to  and  embrac-  tbem  even  coming  within  the  inclosurea  aiir- 

iri:.'  the  Deliverance  Islands,  and  onward  in  a  rounding  the  armi^d  constabulary  depots  with 

tti^-t-by-sonth  direction  (true)  to  the  meridiaO  their  plows;   and  party  after  party  was  ar- 

oi'  !M  degrees  of  en»t  longitude."  rested.     The  imprisoned  natives  were  commit- 

Tbe  Parliament  of  New  Zealand  was  opened  ted  for  trial  for  destruetlon  of  property,  but 

OT  July  11th.     Among  the  measures,  the  in-  they  pleaded  that  their  action  was  simply  an 

t:i>lucIion   of   which   was    promised   by   the  a-isertion  of  an  undefined  claim  in  the  confis- 

'i'lvi-mor's  speech,   were  manhood  suffrage,  cated  lands,   and  that  tiiey    adopted  this   as 

P.^rliamentary  representation  on  the  basis  of  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a  hearing.  Among 

P  >;>ulation,  triennial  Parliaments,  and  the  re:;-  the  minority  of  Parliament  an  evident  desire 

a:r,\.)a  of  Cliinese  immigration  into  the  col-  made  itself  manifest  to  do  justice  to  the  na- 

"oy.    The  revenue  of  the  colony  for  the  pre-  tives,  and  Sir  George  Grey,  the  Premier,  who 

Cv'ling  year  had  exceeded  the  estimates  by  bad  no  to  this  time  ei^joyed  public  confidence 

iiliii'.OOO;  bnt  there  had  nevertheless  been  a  to   a  high  degree,  was  bitterly  denounced  in 

'rf'-at  falling  off  in  the  amount  derived  from  Parliament,  and  charged  with  maiodministra- 

i.iD<l  and  from  the  income-tax,  and  Parliament  tion  of  the  native  affairs  in  partienlar,  and  pub- 

t'lnlrl  be  asked  to  aanction  an  additional  loan  lie  affairs  in   general.      Upon   the  motion   of 

"f  £5.000.000.     A  difficulty  arose  with  the  Sir  William  Fox,  the  leader  of  the  opposition, 

-'1  lorii  at  Taranaki,  which  at  one  time  seemed  tlie  House  declared  in  August,  bj  a  majority 

I '  isiumo  serious  dimensions.      The  Maoris  of  fourteen,  that  it  had  ceased  to  repose  con- 

lial  trespassed    on    lands  of    white  settlers,  fidenoe  in  the  administration  of  Sir  George 

«iii(:1i  bad  been  confiscated  from  tbe  natives,  Grey.    Upon  the  latter's  request  the  House 
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was  diMolTed,  uid  a  new  election  ordered  The  Chinese  qneBtJon,  which  agitated  all 
within  foar  vaeks  by  the  GoTemor.  Upon  1  lie  of  the  colonies  of  the  Australian  continent, 
ttssembling  of  the  nen'  House,  the  Government  also  assumed  considerahle  dirnensiotiB  in  Th- 
was  defeated  bj  a  m^oritj  of  two,  where-  hiti,  the  largest  of  the  Sooiety  Islands,  and 
apon  Sir  George  Gray  resigned,  and  a  new  which  is  under  a  French  protectorate.  Au 
Hiaiatry  waa  formed  under  Mr.  John  Hall.  order  was  issued  in  the  beginning  of  the  ^oar 

In  18TG  Hew  Zealand,  previously  composed  that  no  Chinaman  would  be  permitted  to  land 
of  nine  Urge  provinces,  was  divided  into  a  on  the  island  without  a  resideoUal  permit  from 
large  number  of  conntiea.  The  census  of  the  the  Governmeut.  Any  ChioGse  wishing  to  rv- 
colony  by  connties  was  taken  in  March,  1878.  side  in  the  (country  must  apply  for  leave  lo  tlic 
The  total  population  of  New  Zealand,  includ-  authorities,  who  will  make  the  nece^Rnry  In- 
ing  Chinese,  half-castes,  and  persons  on  ship-  qntries  as  to  the  character  and  the  ability  to 
Ixwrd,  but  exclusive  of  Maoris,  was  414,412.  work  of  the  applicanta;  and  any  Chinanmri 
The  North  Island  had  a  population  of  168,208;  presenting  himself  without  authority  will  be 
Middle  Islnnd,  2GG,TG7 ;  Stewart  Island,  261 ;  sent  back  by  the  first  ship.  If  he  hax  ni't  ihc 
and  Chatham  Island,  196.  The  provincial  dis-  means  to  pay  Lis  passage,  he  will  be  made  to 
tricta  are  still  retained  for  certain  purpoaea,  work  in  the  Government  dockyards  until  be 
and  their  population  was  as  follows  (ezclnsive  has  earned  enough  to  pay  the  sum  necessary 
of  Chatham  Island):  to  defray  the  expenses  of  bis  repatriation. 

FHOTiNcn.  FopiiuiaL  A  fevolt  broke  ont  among  the  natives  on  the 

T^M "t'm         island  of  New  Caledonia,  belonging  to  France, 

w*iHii«twi.V.'.'.'.'.V."'.".'.'.'.".'."""!'.!"."  siVb         in  the  latter  part  of  187B.    It  was  completelv 

H"jk?.B« ia,uis         suppressed  by  February,  1879,  and  tlie  cup- 

auritarongii. ■.■.... .-....■■  ;"•;;;;  j^ijg  tured  natives  were  tranaported  to  the  Isle  of 
WMttood '.'.'.'.  ie.»ai  Pines  and  other  small  islands  in  the  neighbor- 
s'^-  ,»i;Ig         hood. 

^^ The  later  efforts  of  Protestant  misnonaries 

Toui *i4.M»         among  the  aborigines  of  Australia  show  thut 

The  number  of  the  Chinese  was  4,S82,  of    those  people  haveabtgher  intelligence  and  a 
whom  only  eight  were  females.    The  number    greater  capacity  for  civilization  than  they  had 
of  the  Maoris  was  42,810,  a  decrease  since  1874    been  credited  with.    The  fulnre  of  the  earlitr 
of  3,197.    The  males  considerably  exceeded  the    attempts  to  instruct  them  bad  left  nn  impres- 
femsles,  the  former  being  28,fiS8,  and  the  lat-    sion  that  they  would  hardly  receive  even  a 
ter  only  19,288.    But  the  most  oharacteriHiio    rudimentary  civilization.    The  colonies  of  na- 
feature  of  these  figures  was  the  great  disparity    tivea  connected  with  the  Moravian  and  Episco- 
pal missions  have,  bow- 
ever,  made  a  reepectalle 
intellectual  advancement 
and    acquired   connder- 
able  ekill    in    indnalria) 
labor.      The   Moravians 
have    two    Btations    in 
Gippsland,  to  which  nr i,t 
churchea   are    attacht'd, 
with  126  native  Chris- 
tians living  in  a  civilized 
manner.    The  Presbyte- 
rian  Church    of   South 
Australiahaa  a  mission  at 
Point  Maclay,  of  which 
a  similar  report  is  made. 
The  Anglican  missiona- 
ries have  echools  from 
which  favorable  results 
have  been  gained,  and 
missions  have  been  ee- 
tablisbed  by  colonial  to- 
pABLUjnrcT  BnTij>Dras.  sTnaaT.  cietjes  and  the  German 

Lutherans.  The  natives 
in  the  proportion  of  adults  and  children.  Of  connected  with  the  Moravian  misdon  received 
the  total  of  42,819  in  IHTS,  no  less  than  14,633  a  medal  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  for  arrow- 
were  males  and  11,802  females  over  fifteen  root.  The  Anglican,  Presbyterian,  and  Wes- 
years.  In  European  countries  the  men  usually  leyan  Churches  have  also  missions  among  the 
average  one  fifth  or  one  sixth  of  the  popula-    Cliineae  immigrants. 

tion,  while  at  present  among  tlie  Mooru  they  Missions  are  carried  on  among  the  Maoris 
oonstjtnte  one  third.  by  the  Anglican  and  Wesleyan  Uisnonary  So- 
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deties  and  two  German  societies.    The  princi*  the  Feejee  Islands.     Several  of  the  London 
pal  mission  is  that  of  the  Oharch  Missionarj  Sooiety^s  missions  are  largely  self -supporting, 
Society,  which  retnms  16  European  and  27  the  people  huilding  their  own  chapels,  buying 
naUve  missionaries,  with  220  native  teachers,  their  own  books,  and  paying  the  salaries  of 
and  has  abont  22OOO  members  with  10,315  ad-  their  native  pastors  and  schoolmasters,  only 
berents.     The  Wesleyan  missions  were  nearly  the  English  missionaries  drawing  their  salaries 
broken  np  bj  the  wars  several  years  ago.    For  from  home ;  but  this  last  item  is  more  than 
1879  they  returned  five  missionaries,  two  as-  covered  by  the  amounts  which  the  missions 
sistants,  and  885  members.   The  Uermannsburg  contribute  to  the  general  funds  of  the  Society. 
mission  has  three  stations  among  the  natives.  Native  pastors  and  teachers  are  relied  upon  in 
The  Society  for  the  Propasjation  of  the  Gospel  most  of  the  islands  to  continue  the  work,  the 
and  the  North  German  Missionary  Society  bus-  white  missionaries  acting  to  a  large  extent  as 
t^n  missions  to  colonists  and  natives.  superintendents  and  counselors,  or,  as  in  the 
Several  Protestant  missionary  societies  have  Sandwich  Islands,  simply  as  equals,  and  tend- 
found  some  of  their  most  fruitful  fields  of  oper-  ing  every  year  to  exercise  less  authority  and 
itaon  in  the  South  Sea  islands.    This  has  been  be  less  necessary.    Schools  have  been  estab- 
notably  the  case  with  the  American  and  Brit-  lished  everywhere,  and  religious  books  and 
ish  Congregational  societies,  and  the  British  school-books  have  been  published  in  the  native 
Wesleyan  societies,  whose  labors  have  been  languages,  of  which  those  in  use  at  the  mis- 
rewarded  by  the  conversion  of  whole  nations,  sions  have  been  reduced  to  writing  by  the  mis- 
Theconditionof  these  missions,  including  those  sionaries.    The  Wesleyan  missions  return  47,- 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  which  have  become  481  scholars.    The  elementary  schools  are  sup- 
a  aelf-snpporting  Chnrch,  is  as  follows:  Oon-  plemented  by  higher  schools,  training  schools 
gregational    churches   and    missions   in    the  for  teachers,  colleges,  and  theological  schools. 
Sandwich  Islands,  Micronesia,  the  Marquesas  The  colleges  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  have 
Islands,  the  Society,  Loyalty,  Samoa,  and  Her-  been  for  several  years  in  successful  operation, 
vey  Islands,  and  New  Guinea,  86  missionaries.  The  Wesleyans  have  a  college  at  Navuloa,  Fee- 
ftSO  assistants,  mostly  natives,  and  86,580  mem-  jee,  where,  according  to  the  British  Governor, 
bers ;  Wesleyan  chorches  and  missions  in  the  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  *'  a  really  superior  educa- 
Fedjee  and  Friendly  Islands,  Samoa,  Rotumah,  tion  is  given  to  those  who  are  preparing  for 
Xew  Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  the  Duke  of  ordination,  and  to  a  large  number  of  others  of 
York  Islands,  17  missionaries,  572  native  as-  the  best  native  families.*'     At  the  Wesleyan 
aistanta,  31,148  members ;   Presbyterian  mis-  Tnbon  College,  in  Nukualofa,  Tonga,  the  pn- 
aoos  in   the  New  Hebrides,  16  missionaries,  nils  are  said  to  have  acquitted  themselves  well 
1450  members ;  Anglican  missions  in  Melane-  before  the  Gk)vernor  when  examined  in  ^^  eu- 
si^  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  14  missionaries  clid  and  algebra,  in  English,  and  geography.'' 
and  assistants,  252  members ;  French  Evan-  In  the  Anglican  Melanesian  missions  the  plan 
^teal  missions  in  the  Society  Islands,  25  mis-  is  adopted  of  taking  youths  from  their  own 
ftonaries  and  assistants,  2,879  members ;  mak-  islands  to  a  school  in  Norfolk  Island  for  a  few 
ing  a  total  of  1,860  missionaries  and  assistants  months  in  each  year,  after  which   they  are 
wod  71,471  members.    The  Rev.  S.  J.  Whitmee,  returned  to  their  homes  with  the  expectation 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  estimating  that  they  will  exert  a  favorable  influence  over 
the  whole  nnmber  of  converts  at  68,101,  allots  their  countrymen.    The  missionaries  in  charge 
them  among  the  three  races  of  people  thus :  of  the  school  also  visit  the  different  islands  for 
Malayo  -  Polynesian,  86,079 ;  Melanesian,  80,-  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  the  healthy  season. 
522 ;  Micronesian,  1,500.    Taking  the  number  AUSTRO- HUNGARIAN  MONARCHY,  an 
of  church  members  to  be  one  fifth  the  number  empire  in  Oentral  Europe.    Since  the  year 
of  nominal  Christians,  he  estimates  the  whole  1867  the  monarchy  forms  a  dual  state,  oon- 
nimiberof  those  who  have  renounced  paganism  sisting  of  a  German  or  *^  Cisleithan '^  mon- 
aad  eome  under  the  direct  influence  of  mission-  archy,  Austria,  and  a  Magyar  or  Transleithan 
ary  teaching  to  be  840,505.    The  missionary  kingdom,  Hungary.    Each  of  the  two  coun- 
ehurohes  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Micro-  tries  has  its  own  Government,  while  the  con- 
nesa  are  now  under  the  care  of  the  Hawaiian  necting  ties  between  them  consist  in  the  per- 
Svan^lical  Association,  a  society  organized  in  son  of  the  hereditary  sovereign,  in  a  common 
ii»  Sandwich  Islands,  which  is  assisted  by  the  army,  navy,  and  diplomacy,  and  a  common  Par- 
Amoiean  Board.    The  Wesleyan  South  Sea  liament,  the  Delegations.    Emperor,  Francis 
otseions  are  under  the  care  of  the  Australasian  Joseph  I.,  born  August  18,  1830;  succeeded 
Wedeyaa  Missionary  Society,  whose  office  is  his  uncle,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  Decem- 
tt  Sydney.    The  MaJayo-Polynesian  race  have  ber  2,  1848.     Heir  apparent  to  the  throne, 
become  almost  entirely  Christianized,  the  prin-  Archduke  Rudolphus,  bom  August  21,  1858. 
opal  exceptions  to  the  fact  being  found  in  the  A  member  of  the  imperial  family,  the  Arch- 
wquesas  Islands,  where  the  Hawaiian  Soci-  duchess  Maria  Christina,  was  married  on  No- 
^  has  a  mission.    The  Wesleyan  missions  in  vember  29th  to  King  Alfonso  XII.  of  Spain, 
the  Friendly  Islands  are  self-supporting  and  (See  Spain.)    The  following  genealogical  ta- 
eontribnte  to  the  support  of  the  society;  the  ble  shows  the  relationship  between  the  new 
time  is  the  case  to  a  large  extent  with  those  in  Queen  of  Spain  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria : 
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Leopold  11^  Emperor  of  OennaDj,  died  1792. 
I . 


Fnncla  II..  laat  Emperor  of  Germany,     Charles,  Archduke, 
abdicated  18UA ;  as  Emperor  of  Aua-  died  1829. 

tria,  Francis  I. ;  died  lb85. 


I 


I 
Ferdinand  I., 
Emperor  of 
Austria,  ab- 
dicated 1848, 
died  1875. 


Francis  Charles 
renounced  his 
right  of  suo> 
cession  in  fo- 
vor  of  his  old- 
e.<it  son  1848, 
died  187S. 


Charles  Ferdinand. 
Archduke,  marrlea 
1854  to  Archduchess 
Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Archduke  Joseph 
Palatine  of  Hunga- 
ry, died  1874. 


Francis  Joseph  L,  Fred'k,      Maria.  Charles  Eu^rene, 

Emperor orAus-  Arch-    CHKisTiirA,  Step'n,  Arch- 

tria,  bom    1830,  duke,      Queen  of  Arch-  duke, 

succeeded  his  un-     bom     8pain,boiii  duke,  bom 

de  Ferdinand  in      1850.         lo58.  born  ItM. 
1848.       1                                                        186a. 


fiudolphus,  Prince  Imperial 
and  heir  apparent,  bora 
1858. 

Tbe  Ministrj  for  the  Common  Affairs  of  the 
Empire  consisted,  toward  the  close  of  the  year 
1879,  of  Earl  Heinrich  Baron  von  Haymerle, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  Impe- 
rial House  (appointed  October  0, 1879) ;  Baron 
Leopold  Friedrich  von  Hofmann,  Minister  of 
tbe  Finances  of  tbe  Empire  (appointed  1876) ; 
and  Count  Arthar  Bylandt-Rheidt,  Minister  of 
War  (appointed  1876). 

The  Ministry  of  Cisleithan  Austria,  at  the 
close  of  1879,  was  composed  of  Count  Ednard 
Taaffe,  President  appointed  August  14, 1879) ; 
C.  von  Stremayr,  Public  Worship  and  Instruc- 
tion (November,  1871);  General  Horst,  Defense 
of  the  Country  (appointed  pro  tern.  November, 
1871,  definitely  in  March,  1872);  Count  Julias 
von  Falkenhayn  (Augast  14,  1879),  Agricol- 
ture ;  Baron  Karl  von  Korb-Weidenheim  (Au- 
gust 14, 1879),  Commerce ;  Emil  Chertek  (Au- 
gust 14,  1879),  Finance;  Florian  Ziemialkow- 
ski  (April,  1873),  and  Dr.  Alois  Prazak  (August 
14,  1879),  Minister  without  portfolio. 

Count  Eduabd  Taafpb  was  born  February 
24,  1833.  Having  held  various  administra- 
tive offices,  he  was  in  March,  1867,  appointed 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  later  on  in  the 
same  year  substitute  of  the  Minister-President 
and  Minister  of  Public  Defense;  and  in  1868 
he  was  appointed  temporarily  and  in  1869 
permanently  Minister-President.  Resigning 
this  post  in  1870,  he  was  next  called  to  the 
office  of  Governor  of  the  Tyrol,  where  he 
showed  great  administrative  talent  in  recon- 
ciling the  Italian  with  the  German  element. 
At  the  beginning  of  1879,  on  the  resignation 
of  the  Auersperg  Cabinet,  he  was  charged 
with  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet,  but, 
having  failed  in  this  task  on  the  eve  of  tiie  ex- 
piration of  the  session  of  the  Keichsrath,  and 
the  members  of  the  Auersperg  Cabinet  being 
prevailed  on  to  retain  their  portfolios,  the 
Count  joined  that  body  as  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. Under  his  auspices  the  Reichsrath  was 
closed  and  new  elections  were  held.    The  pro- 


gramme of  Count  Taaffe  aimed  at  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  various  nations  of  Austria,  the 
union  of  their  representatives  in  the  Reichs- 
rath, and  the  direction  of  the  energies  of  Par- 
liament to  economic  and  financial  questions. 

Dr.  VON  6TBBMATB  was  born  October  30, 
1823.  He  was  on  several  occasions  Minister 
of  Justice  and  Worship,  until  in  1871  he  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Education  in  the  Auen»- 
perg  Cabinet,  which  office  he  held  up  to  the 
present  year. 

General  Baron  Hobst,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Defense,  has  held  this  position  since  1871,  and 
has  administered  his  department  with  eminent 
success. 

Dr.  ZiEMiALKOWSKi,  a  Pole  by  birth,  had  as 
a  youth  a  very  agitated  career,  and  was  con- 
demned to  death  for  being  compromised  in 
some  political  affairs.  Having  been  Buccessful 
as  an  advocate,  he  entered  Parliament,  and 
was  in  1867  elected  second  Vice-President. 
In  1878  he  was  called  upon  to  act  as  inter- 
mediary between  the  Government  and  his  Po- 
lish compatriots. 

Count  Julius  Falkenhayn  is  the  represent- 
ative in  the  Parliament  of  the  Clerico-Feudal 
party,  of  which  he  has  long  been  an  active 
partisan.  His  appointment  was  regarded  as 
a  concession  to  the  rural  communes  of  the 
Tyrol,  Salzburg,  Upper  Austria,  and  Styria, 
where  the  Clerical  party  is  in  the  mejority. 

Baron  Kobb-Wbidenheim,  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, although  belonging  to  the  Reichsrath 
since  1867,  was  known  but  very  little  before 
his  appointment.  This  was  intended  to  secure 
to  the  large  landed  proprietors  of  Bohemia  a 
place  in  the  Government. 

Dr.  A.  Pbazak,  bom  February  21, 1820,  was 
a  deputy  for  Moravia  from  1861  to  1863,  and 
again  since  1874,  and  represented  in  the  new 
Parliament  the  Czech  element.  Together  with 
Dr.  Ziemialkowski,  he  was  expected  to  form 
an  instrument  of  communication  between  the 
Government  and  the  new  Slav  element  which 
had  recently  entered  the  Reichsrath. 

The  area  of  the  Monarchy  is  240,348  square 
miles ;  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1869,  85,901,435.  The  area  of  Cisleithan  Aus- 
tria (the  land  represented  in  the  Reichsrath)  is 
115,908  square  miles.  The  civil  population 
at  the  end  of  1878  was  officially  estimated  at 
21,970,649,  to  which  must  be  added  the  army, 
numbering  (close  of  1876)  177,449  persons; 
making  a  total  population  of  22,148,098.  The 
estimate  is  based  upon  the  census  of  December 
81,  1869,  by  adding  the  average  percentage  of 
increase.  The  civil  population  was  distributed 
among  the  different  crown  lands  as  follows : 

C0U?lTRI1iS.  lababUwU,  Dk.  81«  UTS. 

Anstria  bc!ow  the  EnnB 2,201.429 

AnstrU  above  the  Enns 7iM.801 

balxburg 1619?« 

Stvria 1,191,782 

CaHntbla 389366 

Carniola 471,986 

Trie«te 140,UT 

Gorlt2  and  Grodlsca 219^16 

Istrla S7&,798 
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florins,  and  the  receipts  from  onstoma  9,000,- 
000  florins,  leaving  97,673,466  florins  to  be  dis- 
tribnted  in  Austria  and  Hnngary.  Of  this 
amonnt,  1,958,469  florins  were  to  come  from 
the  Treasury  of  Hnngary,  and  of  the  balance 
Anstria  contributed  TO  per  cent,  and  Hungary 
80  per  cent.  The  common  debt  of  the  empire 
on  January  1,  ISTS,  amunnted  to  411,999,668 
florins.  The  budget  of  Austria  Proper  for  18T8 
vas  as  foUows  (in  florins — 1  fl.  =  48  cents) : 


8.  ConncUot 
I.  MIdIi' 
G.  Hlnli 
«.  Minli 


Total.. 
T^taln 


IMS.WO;        

'so^uool      '.'.'.'.'.'. 
B.on.ssa    i.DU.tM 

eo^Do  s9,aM,ii> 


Of  the  total  nnmber  of  children  bom,  31,514 
rere  idl!-born,  and  of  these  17,084  were  legit- 
intte  and  4,430  illegitimate.  Of  the  live-bom 
ctiildreii,  717,1S0  were  Witimate  and  117,099 
iil«gitimat«.  Of  the  total  number  of  children 
bam,  440,8-30  were  males  and  414,918  females. 
Of  tbe  total  number  of  deaths,  867,183  were 
of  males  and  329,236  of  females.  In  regard  to 
■ge,  81  males  and  4S  females  were  upward  of 
100  jMTS  old  at  the  time  of  their  death.  Of 
tbe  desths,  69,613  were  caused  by  epidemics 
(tmong  tbein,  36  b;  cholera  and  1,274  by 
mall-pox),  607.707  by  other  diseases,  and  9,198 
by  rioienoe.  The  latter  class  includes  2,314 
iaieid«s  of  males  and  4S3  of  females. 

The  nnmber  of  professors  and  students  (in- 
clitdve  of  non- matriculated  bearers)  was  in  the 
ninmer  semester,  1878,  as  follows: 


Among  the  receipts  of  the  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance, the  direct  taxes  amounted  to  80,000,000 
florins  (gronnd-tax  86,000,000,  income-tax  20,- 
000,000),  and  the  indirect  taxes  to  281,682,300 
florins  (dotJes  18,684,000,  excise  61,481,000, 
salt  monopoly  19,292,000,  tobacco  monopoly 
69,690,000,  stamps  17,200,000,  judicial  fees 
83,800,000,  state  lottery  20,117,700). 
The  expenditnres  were  as  follows: 
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The  pnblio  debt  of  Anstria  Proper  i 
1678,  was  as  follows  (in  florins) : 


leoordiog  to  the  common  budget  of  the 
'hole  empire  for  1878,  the  amount  required 
lor  the  ordinary  branches  of  administration 


ordinary  branches  of  administration    "  conui' dobtl ' 

111,221,003  florins.    The  reoeipU  for  the    i.  Fk»iiingd«bi 

t  branchee  were  estimated  at  4,648,196    1^^%'^^, 


motththealtfat  n 


l«,«ll,ST3 
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The  oommerce  of  Aastro-Hungary,  compris-    of  bnlHon,  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  years 
ing  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  and    from  1868  to  1876: 


AVVrmO-nUVQAMlAX  oubtoxs  tkrhitobt. 

CUBTOIU  nSXlTOBT  OF  DALMATIX 

TSAB. 

MarchuadiM. 

Bullion. 

iBBporli. 

w             -* 

unportfla 

Bxpottfc 

Inporti. 

Ezporta. 

KxpovU. 

1368... 
1S69... 
1670. . . 
1871... 
1872... 
1878... 
1874... 
1675... 
1876... 

887,800,000 
420  600,000 
486,000,000 
540,800,000 
618,400,000 
588,100,000 
668,700,000 
552,500,000 
518,000,000 

428,900,000 
488,100,000 
895,400,000 
467,600,000 
884,600,000 
428,600,000 
449,800,000 
604,500,000 
608,600,000 

88,000,000 
89,800,000 
41,000,000 
60,400,000 
86,500,000 
40,900,000 
19,900,000 
1^800,000 
83,600,000 

88,900,000 
26,900,000 
84,100,000 
65,600,000 
66,100.000 
81.100,000 
18,900,000 
18,400,000 
81,800,000 

8,800,000 

8,100,000 

9,200,000 

8,600,000 

9,200,000 

9,700,000 

10,800,000 

18,400,000 

18,800,000 

7,200,000 
74K)0.000 
6,600,000 
7,800,000 
6,900,000 
6,100.000 
6,600,000 
10,400,000 
8,200,000 

The  following  statement  shows  the  strength 
of  the  commercial  marine  of  Anstro-Hungary 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1878 : 


NomtMrof 
Tcneli. 

Tomiag*. 

Orawi. 

Bea-golng  steamers  (15,560  h.  p.)... 

Coasting  steamers  (882  h.  p.) 

Bailing  vessels,  including  coasters 

anil  flahinir>iiinafiks .... 

70 
28 

7,610 

15,888 
1,576 

278,889 

2,172 
181 

26,298 

Total 

7,606 

290,298 

27,651 

The  army  of  the  Anstro-Hangarian  Mon- 
archy was  in  Aagust,  1878,  composed  as  fol- 
lows : 


standing  army. 

Imperial  Boyal  Landwehr. . 
Boyal  Hungarian  I^andwehr 

Btaflb 

Oensdarmes    and    military 

police 

Amy  studs 

Total 


FSAca  rooT- 
nro. 


14,710 

572 

1,015 

186 

24 

148 


M«a. 


16,685 


257,207 

2,782 

9,288 

90 

1,069 
6,095 


WAX  roonKQ. 


Oflwin. 


28,687 
2.916 
8,028 


24 
148 


275,581    29,758 


Ma. 


761,929 
118,626 
127,284 


1.069 
5,095 


1,018,958 


The  naval  forces  at  the  end  of  the  year  1878 
consisted  of  14  ironclads  and  87  other  steam- 
ers, the  minority  of  the  latter  of  small  dimen- 
sions, constructed  chiefly  for  coast  defense. 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  operation 
on  January  1,  1878,  was:  In  Austria  Proper, 
11,211  kilometres;  in  Hungary,  6,778  kilome- 
tres; total,  17,984.  The  length  of  the  tele- 
graph lines  and  wires,  and  the  numher  of 
stations  and  messages  carried  were  in  1877  as 
follows : 


Lines.... 
Wires . . . 
Buttons . 
Messages, 


Awtria. 


84,087  kil. 
87.5*^    " 
2,418 
5,858,544 


HungMy. 


14,908  kil. 
49,949    ** 
981 
2,667,818 


TotMl. 


48,996  ka 
187,529    " 
8,849 

8,025,662 


The  numher  of  post-offices  in  1877  was 
4,866  in  Austria  Proper  and  1,960  in  Hungary. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  occupied  dis- 
tricts of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  according 
to  the  "  Neue  Freie  Presse  *'  of  Vienna,  were 
divided  as  follows:  In  Bosnia  there  are  4,499 
square  miles  under   agricultural   cultivation, 


8,659  of  forest  and  woodland,  2,750  of  meadow 
and  pasturage,  and  530  of  sterile  soil ;  altopre- 
ther,  16,488  square  miles.  The  population  in- 
cludes 825,020  Mussulmans,  890,460  Orthodox 
Greek  Christians,  136,287  Roman  Catholics, 
2,145  Jews,  and  8,290  gypsies;  total,  862,2(>2. 
The  occupied  portion  of  the  sanjak  of  Kovi- 
Bazar  has  700  square  miles  under  cultivation. 
1,592  of  forest  and  woodland,  509  of  pasture- 
land,  and  721  of  mere  sterile  desert ;  altogeth- 
er, 8,522  square  miles.  The  population  is  set 
down  at  61,150  Mussulmans,  79,948  Oriental 
Greek  Christians,  95  Jews,  and  807  gypsies; 
total,  142,000.  The  Herzegovina  has  806  square 
miles  under  cultiyation,  849  of  forest,  573  of 
pasturage  and  meadow,  and  2,080  of  sterile 
soil;  altogether,  4,808  square  miles.  The  pojn 
ulation  is  composed  of  56,000  Muasulmanfi, 
101,848  Orthodox  Greeks,  49,217  Roman  Cath- 
olics, 65  Jews,  and  1,340  gypsies ;  total,  207,- 
970.  The  entire  area  of  the  occupied  prov- 
inces therefore  amounts  to  24,277  square  mile^, 
and  includes  a  total  of  6,005  square  miles  un- 
der cultivation,  11,100  of  forest  and  woodland, 
8,841  of  meadow  and  pasture  land,  and  8,331 
of  sterile  soil,  most  of  which  is  prohably  irre- 
claimable, with  a  total  population  of  1,212,172. 
This  population  is  distnhu ted  as  follows:  442,- 
170  Mussulmans,  or  36*48  per  cent,  of  the 
whole;  571,756  Orthodox  Greeks,  or  47*17 
per  cent.;  185,504  Roman  Catholics,  or  15*31 
per  cent. ;  2,805  Jews,  or  0*18  per  cent. ;  and 
10,437  gypsies,  or  0*86  per  cent. 

The  Reichsrath  reassembled  after  the  Christ- 
mas recess  on  January  15th,  and,  after  the  trans- 
action of  some  minor  business,  began  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  There  were 
28  speakers  announced  against  and  12  for  the 
treaty.  In  the  general  debate  P&cher  moved 
to  reject  the  treaty  and  to  proceed  to  the  or- 
der of  the  day.  Dunajewski  denied  the  right 
of  the  Reichsrath  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the 
resolutions  of  a  European  Congress,  and  move^i 
that  the  House  receive  the  treaty.  Deputy 
Fux  of  Znaira  also  spoke  against  the  treaty, 
and  moved  the  order  of  the  day,  or,  in  case  the 
treaty  be  accepted,  a  declaration  with  regard 
to  the  constitutional  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  occupation.  The  debate  was  then  ad- 
journed. It  was  continued  on  the  2l8t,  when 
the  report  of  the  committee  was  made.     Pro- 
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feasor  Ed.  SOas,  the  reporter  of  the  mi^oritj  proceedings  of  the  clnhs,  hat  hitherto  deferred 

of  the  committee,  confined  himself  to  moving  or  prevented  bj  a  series  of  compromises  from 

that  the  constitutional  sanction  be  given  to  appearing  in  the  Hoose,  now  came  openly  to 

the  Treaty  of  Berlin.    He  was  followed  by  light  there,  manifesting  such  an  intense  reval- 

Dr.  Herbst,  the  reporter  of  the  minority,  who  sion  that  any  farther  attempts  to  solder  the 

ftated  that  the  House  undoubtedly  had  the  broken  party  seemed  hopeless.    There  had  been 

privilege  to  criticise  the  events  which  had  many  causes  gradually  leading  to  thb  result, 

come  over  Austria,  and  had  infiicted  on  the  the  principal  one  being  that  the  party  had  in 

country  and  the  citizens  such  heavy  burdens,  the  course  of  time  lost,  so  to  speak,  its  right 

He  added  that  the  policy  of  presenting  to  the  of  existence  in  a  country  endowed  with  a  par- 

country  /ait$  aoeomplis^  which  had  been  in-  liamentary  Government.    In  face  of  the  com- 

aognraied  so  successfully  by  the  Government,  bination  of  Olericals,  Federalists,  and  Nation- 

wtm  continued  uninterruptedly;    that  every  alists  in  the  time  of  the  Hohenwart  Ministry, 

day  new  /aitt  accomplu  were  created ;  and  and  of  the  Ozechist  fundamental  articles  threat- 

that  every  day  new  interrogation  marks  were  ening  destruction  to  the  work  of  compromise 

placed  after  the  provisions  of  the  Oonstitu-  effected  in  1867,  and  aiming  to  upset  the  du- 

tiou.     He  also  referred  to  the  address  of  the  alistic  organization  of  Austro- Hungary,  the 

Emperor  of  last  November,  and  declared  that  gathering  together  of  all  the  German  liberal 

SDce  that  time  no  change  had  taken  place  to  elements,  however  antagonistic  otherwise,  in 

sa^y  the  people.    He  closed  his  address  as  the  one  purpose  of  upholding  the  present  Con- 

follows :  '*  This  is  a  difScult  time  for  parlia-  stitution,  insuring  the  virtual  supremacy  of  the 

menta,  not  only  in  Austria  but  in  all  of  Europe.  German  element  in  Austria  and  the  consoU- 

Tbe  free  speech  of  the  individual  is  to  be  re-  dation  of  parliamentary  government,  was  no- 

strieled,  bat  it  would  be  a  still  greater  crime  thing  but  an  act  of  self-defense.    Great,  too, 

if  Uie  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  to  renounce  its  had  been  the  results  of  this  combination  within 

free  speech."    The  debate  ended  on  the  25th,  the  past  seven  years.    By  substituting  for  the 

in  the  acceptance  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  by  deputation  of  the  provincial  Diets  direct  elec- 

\H  votes  against  112,  together  with  the  reso-  tions  to  the  Reiohsrath,  the  power  of  partion- 

lotion  proposed  by  the  Left  Centre  expressing  larism  had  been  broken  and  the  supremacy  of 

the  conviction  that  in  the  direction  of  foreign  the  Reichsrath  fully  established ;  while  by  the 

affiurs  the  Government  would  henceforth  take  regular  working  of  parliamentary  government 

into  due  consideration  the  views  expressed  by  the  vitality  of  the  new  liberal  institutions  had 

the  House  in  its  address  to  the  Grown  on  No-  been  more  and  more  demonstrated,  and  the 

▼ember  5,  1878,  regarding  the  serious  financial  system  had  recommended  itself  to  the  public, 

position  and  constitutional  complications  to  be  more  and  more  gaining  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 

tpprehended  from  the  occupation  of  Bosnia,  tion.    The  more,  however,  the  object  for  which 

Un&ke  the  first  debate  on  this  subject,  the  de-  the  party  had  been  formed  was  attained,  the 

bate  on  this  occasion  grew  more  and  more  bona  hitherto  keeping  the  party  together  was 

aoiniated  toward  the  end,  attracting  universal  loosed.    The  most  timid  among  the  defenders 

popular  attention.    This  was  due  to  the  cir-  of  the  Constitution  ceased  to  fear  a  reaction, 

cfimstance  that  the  internal  strife  of  the  differ-  and  even  the  most  obstinate  among  its  oppo- 

mt  fractions  of  the  Constitutional  party,  sub-  nents,  the  Czechs,  despaired  of  their  cause, 

dued  in  the  earlier  debate  by  a  compromise.  The  dissimilar  elements,  therefore,  comprising 

came  this  time,  after  the  failure  of  the  com-  all  political  shades,  being  no  longer  held  to- 

promise,  to  the  front.    Added  to  this,  while  gether  by  a  common  object,  necessarily  began 

in  the  former  debate  on  the  address  the  Gov-  to  resolve  themselves  into  their  origind  shape. 

«rnment  maintained  almost  a  passive  attitude.  In  the  beginning  of  February  the  Emperor  re- 

Ih.  Unger,  its  best  speaker,  came  forward  in  called  Count  Taaffe,  Governor  of  the  Tyrol, 

tbe  latter  debate,  and  in  a  brilliant  constitn-  and  intrusted  him  with  the  formation  of  a  new 

tacoal  expose  set  forth  the  anomalies  which  cabinet.     On  February  4th  all  the  subjects 

«iat  needs  arise  if  the  paragraph  of  the  Con-  awaiting  discussion  in  the  Lower  House  of  the 

tt^Dtion  giving  the  Reichsrath  the  right  of  ac-  Reichsrath  were  removed  from  the  order  of 

citing  or  re^'ecting  international  treaties  were  the  day,  pending  the  definitive  appointment  of 

taken  too  literally  and  applied  without  due  a  ministry.    In  the  beginning  of  February  the 

^acrimination.    This  brougnt  to  the  front  the  Upper  House  of  the  Reichsrath  adopted  the  re- 

evutitutional  cfuestion,  in  which  most  of  those  port  of  the  committee  on  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 

■ow  in  opposition  had  made  their  reputation,  recommending  its  adoption,  unanimously  and 

a^  iffonied  them  an  opportanity  to  remind  without  debate.    On  the  11th  an  imperial  de- 

their  adversaries  that  they  had  become  faith-  cree  was  published  accepting  the  resignation 

ksi  to  their  colors.    In  the  heat  of  the  debate  of  the  Minister  President  Prince  Auernperg, 

pertonal  attacks  and  rejoinders  became  more  and  of  the  Minister  without  portfolio  Dr.  Un- 

aad  more  frequent,  tiU  toward  the  end  a  warm  ger,  and  appointing  Dr.  Stremayr  President 

^so^on  was  developed  such  as  had  not  been  of  the  Council,  Count  Taaffe  Minister  of  the 

heard  for  years  in  the  House.    The  effect  of  Interior,  and  reappointing  the  former  Minis- 

aH  this  was,  that  the  schism  and  decomposition  ters  to  their  posts.    Even  those  most  opposed 

of  the  Constitutional  party,  long  patent  by  the  to  such  a  solution  saw  no  alternative  after  the 
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failure  of  the  attempts  to  form  what  might  be  howeyer,  no  signs  of  cohesion  on  either  side. 
called  a  Parliaroentarj  Ministrj  in  the  strict  Among  the  178  of  the  so-called  ConstitutionHi 
sense  of  the  word,  supported  by  a  clear  and  party,  there  were  tlie  representatives  of  ail 
compact  mcgority.  Two  attempts  in  the  latter  the  clabs  into  which  the  party  was  divided  in 
direction  had  been  made,  the  first  by  Baron  Pre-  the  previons  session — that  is,  the  Left  Center, 
tis-Cagnodo,  which  aimed  at  forming  a  majority  the  Left,  and  the  new  and  old  Fortschritt  Clubs, 
by  the  fusion  of  the  different  fractions  of  the  On  the  other  side  were  reckoned  the  Clericals, 
Constitutional  party,  and  the  second  by  Count  the  Czechs,  the  Poles,  and  the  Slovencfa,  a  con- 
Taaffe,  who  took  as  the  basis  of  his  combina-  glomeration  as  mixed  as,  if  not  more  bo,  than 
tion  the  two  more  Conservative  fractions  of  the  other  party.  A  new  Cabinet  was  formed 
the  Constitutional  party,  round  which  should  on  August  14th  under  the  presidency  of  Count 
be  grouped  some  of  the  fractions  outside  that  Eduara  Taaffe.  (See  above.) 
political  body.  Both  these  schemes,  however,  An  important  political  conference  was  held 
failed,  and  the  hope  of  forming  in  the  present  on  August  81st  at  Linz,  in  which  all  the  ne\vly 
Parliament  a  compact  working  majority  had  to  elected  German  liberal  members  of  the  Reicbs- 
be  abandoned.  ^Nothing  remained  but  to  tide  rath  took  part.  It  was  called  for  the  pur|>oso 
over  the  time  till  the  general  election,  which  of  determining  the  position  of  the  party  to- 
must  be  the  principal  task  of  the  reconstituted  ward  the  new  Ministry,  wldch  comprised  Lib- 
Ministry,  erals,  Czechs,  Clericals,  and  Feudals.  It  was 
The  new  Ministry  met  on  February  18th  in  unanimously  resolved  at  this  meeting  tliat  the 
the  Reichsrath,  and  Dr.  Stremayr  made  a  dec-  composition  of  the  present  Cabinet  did  not 
laration,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  attempts  justify  its  support  by  the  German  Liberal  Con- 
made  to  form  a  new  Cabinet.  Besides  the  stitutional  party.  The  leaders  of  the  different 
difficulties  of  the  general  political  situation,  groups  of  tne  opposition  to  the  Liberal  party 
he  said,  the  circumstance  that  the  duration  of  held  a  meeting  about  two  weeks  later,  under 
the  present  Parliament  would  end  in  the  course  the  presidency  of  the  Count  Hohenwart,  and 
of  tne  current  year  proved  an  insuperable  ob-  resolved  to  act  as  a  united  Right.  In  the  be- 
stacle.  This  decided  the  position  of  the  pres-  ginning  of  October  an  autograph  letter  of  the 
ent  Cabinet.  It  had  no  programme  of  the  Emperor  was  published,  acceaing  to  Prioco 
future,  no  new  policy  to  announce;  its  main  Carlos  Auersperg's  repeated  request  to  be  re- 
office  was  to  guard  against  any  interruption  in  lieved,  on  account  of  ill  health,  of  the  post  of 
the  constitutional  working  of  Parliament  and  President  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Reichs- 
in  the  administration.  As  to  the  principles  rath.  On  September  80th  the  Emperor  ap- 
directing  the  Ministry  in  this  provmce,  the  pointed  Count  Trautmannsdorf  in  his  place. 
House  had  known  them  for  seven  years.  In  The  Reichsrath  met  on  October  7th,  but  the 
regard  to  the  work  to  be  done,  there  were,  formal  opening  did  not  take  place  till  the  next 
above  all,  the  budget  and  the  bills  connected  day.  In  his  speech  from  the  throne,  the  £m- 
with  it.  With  reference  to  Eastern  affairs,  peror  referred  with  pleasure  to  the  fact  that 
which  so  deeply  affect  the  interests  of  the  mon-  the  Bohemian  delegates,  who  formerly  had 
arohy,  a  precise  and  positive  basis  had  been  declined  to  enter  Parliament,  had  taken  their 
laid  down  for  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  seats,  and  stated  that  an  important  step  had 
Taking  its  stand  on  this  instrument,  the  Gov-  thus  been  taken  to  secure  that  general  recon- 
ernment  would  esteem  it  its  duty  to  execute  ciliation  and  agreement  which  have  always 
fully  the  task  assigned  it  by  the  Powers.  The  been  his  wish.  Among  the  measures  which 
Government  would  seek  to  avoid  all  constitu-  would  probably  come  before  Parliament,  he 
tional  complications  and  further  sacrifices,  as  mentioned  decrees  relating  to  the  military  srs- 
far  as  they  regarded  it  compatible  with  the  tern  of  the  country,  laws  relating  to  Bosnia 
honor  and  security  of  the  monarchy.  After  and  Herzegovina,  and  the  revision  of  treaties 
voting  the  budget,  the  sessicm  of  the  Reichs-  and  trading  laws.  With  regard  to  foreign  af- 
rath  was  closed  on  May  17th  by  the  Emperor,  fairs  he  said: 

In  the  speech  from  the  throne  he  said  that  the  jt  ig  with  great  satlBfaction  that  I  record  the  undis- 

sacrifices  which  had  been  made  by  the  country  turbed  oontinuation  of  friendly  relations  with  other 

liad  rendered  it  possible  for  the  Government,  Powera.    The  Berlin  Treaty  has  been  carried  out  in 

in  the  interest  of  the  maintenance  of  peace,  ^]  »H  S^^  *^°^'^°£!;«  I-5Jf^*2^i^^-^-**°; 

X, I «ii  •*    •  ii            •              T 1  i»       au  lak  of  Novi-Bazar  haa  been  made  upon  the  baab  of 

to  employ  all  its  influence  m  consolidating  the  ihat  treaty,  in  friendly  accord  with  &e  Porte.    The 

work  achieved  by  Europe  in  the  East,  and  that  Government  ia  now  in  a  position,  and  It  will  be  it» 

the  attainment  of  this  object  was  near  at  hand,  principal  taak,  to  devote  ita  eameat  and  full  attention 

The  elections  for  the  new  Reichsrath  were  to  cheriahing  with  unremitting  care  itaeoonomicalro- 

held  during  June  and  July,  and  resulted  in  a  ^'^^^  ^'^  ^"^  ^^^ 

lo^s  of  seats  by  the  Liberal  party.    Of  the  dep-  Referring  to  the  finances,  he  sud: 

uties  elected,  178   belongea  to  the  different  The  endeavor  to  recover  an  eauilibrium  in  the 

Liberal  fractions  and  175  to  the  Conservatives,  finances  by  careflil  arrangement  will  above  all  thiiur^ 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen   that  the  concern  you.  and  this  alao  applies  to  the  war  badgit ; 

two  partie,  ne«-ly  balanced  e«,h  other  and  ,^^^;>T«^  oTiLriS^.^^r^^d;?- 

that  If  they  both  were  compact  parties  neither  able  diminution  of  the  expenditure  has.  through  the 

oonld  furnish  a  working  majority.  There  were,  aimplification  in  the  adminiatration  of  tiie  individual 
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departmenteof  the  public  Bervioe.  been  arranged,  and  the  Anstriflii  Delegation,  after  a  long  debate, 

in  rt^pect  to  this  I  Save  ordered  tie  submission  of  ap-  resolved,  on  motion  of  Heir  Sturm,  to  give  an 

S:?^re^%^JS^y  S^wTo^l^^^e^^^;^^^^^  ulterior  potion  to  the  expenditure  of  11,720,- 

calling  upon  the  state  credit,  and  without  injuring  the  000  tionns  m  excess  of  the  grant  of  60,000,000 

pniductive  power  by  increasing  the  revenue.    Tnese  florins,  with  the  reservation  of  a  final  decision 

prop<wal«  will  form  the  subject  of  your  earnest  oon-  being  arrived  at  when  the  accounts  were  closed 

.:d.ration  because  the  contemplated  reform  m  refer-  ^j  ^^     ^  ^^      ^     known.     At  the  same 

ecee  ti)  direct  taxation  undertaken  m  previous  sessions  :;        ."     *«««*»«  "iw^*  «^"v"".     ^k  ^"v  otuu%f 

has  not  been  carried  out.     My  Government  will  sub-  w°^®  ^^  ^^  resolved  not  to  approve  the  addl- 

ciit  new  proposials,  mAlring  use  of  previous  prepara^  tional  5,000,000  florins  asked  for  by  the  Gov- 

tijry  rei»earches,  and  I  hope  that  the  Keichsrath  will  at  ernment  for  expenses  in  November  and  Decem-. 

kn  succeed  in  bringing  about  the  improvementa  so  1,^^,  1878.    The  chief  argument  urged  against 

pres.^in;?  m  our  system  of  taxation  m  the  interests  of     ,^„L*i««  ♦i.^ j-*  a  ^  \^a  a  ^      ?uai 

i  Qion.  Just  divi3on  of  the  burdens.  granting  the  credit  demanded  was  that  a  laiy© 

sum  had  already  been  spent  on  barracks,  roads, 

A  conference  of  the  Oon<9titutional  members  and  railways,  and  that  in  the  estimates  for 

of  the  Upper  House  was  held  on  October  1st,  1879  8,000,000  florins  were  set  down  for  such 

under  the  presidency  of  Herr  von  Schmerling,  purposes^  which  are  investments  in  the  prov- 

and  a  party  dab  was  formally  constituted  for  inces  which  the  Delegations  had  no  right  to 

the  first  time  since  the  creation  of  the  Upper  accord.    By  way  of  rejoinder,  the  Minister  of 

HoQse.    The  programme  adopted  by  the  con-  War  pointed  out  that  all  the  works  under- 

ference  was  as  follows :  Inviolable  adhesion  to  taken  had  been  determined  by  purely  military 

the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state,  especially  considerations,  and  that  the  saving  they  would 

those  concerning  the  competency  of  national  effect  in  the  cost  of  transport  would  in  a  com- 

re;>resentativ68;   opposition  to  every  attempt  paratively  short  time  compensate  for  the  mon- 

at  diminishing  the  rights  of  the  Reiohsrath,  to  ey  expended  on  them.    After  a  similar  vote  in 

the  profit  of  the  separate  provinces  of  the  the  Committee  of  the  Hungarian  Delegation, 

Crown.    One  of  the  first  signatures  attached  the  Delegations  themselves  approved  the  bud- 

t3  the  programme  was  that  of  Cardinal  Eutsoh-  get  and  then  adjourned. 

ker.  In  August  Count  Andrassy  resigned  his  po- 

The  Lower  House  organized  by  the  election  sition  as  Prime  Minister  of  the  Common  Min- 
&s  President  of  Count  Coronini,  a  Constitution-  istry.  Previous  to  the  departure  of  the  Emper- 
aiHt,  and  as  Vice-Presidents  of  Dr.  Bmolka,  a  or  to  Ischl  in  the  beginning  of  August,  he  had 
Pole,  and  Baron  Goedel  Launay.  On  the  27th  an  audience  with  him.  The  latter  hesitated  to 
the  reply  to  the  address  from  the  Throne  was  comply  with  Count  Andrassy^s  desire  for  re- 
voted  by  the  Lower  House,  after  a  short  de-  tirement,  and  a  leave  of  absence  suflSciently 
bate.  It  was  on  the  whole  friendly  to  the  long  to  enable  the  Minister  to  recover  from 
Government.  On  the  28th  the  Minister  of  the  fatigues  of  office,  which  had  somewhat 
FinaDoe  presented  the  estimates  for  1880.  The  shaken  his  health,  was  at  first  thought  of. 
bal  ioce  closed  with  a  deficit  for  1879  of  12,-  The  Count,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  dis- 
<^»'«'),'XK)  florins.  This  deficit  it  was  proposed  posed  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  the  policy 
to  cover  without  having  recourse  to  any  new  of  the  Government  so  long  as  he  did  not  per- 
cre<lit ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  Government  sonally  direct  it.  He  accordingly  renewed  his 
proposed  several  alterations  in  the  stamps  and  petition  on  the  first  opportunity  at  Ischl,  when 
$>peoial  taxes,  from  which  the  total  increase  of  the  Emperor  at  last  granted  his  request,  reserv- 
rtvenae  expected  was  6,800,000  fiorins;  to  im-  ing  his  formal  acceptance  of  Count  Andrassy's 
poie  a  tax  on  the  consumption  of  home  min-  resignation  to  the  time  when  he  should  have 
eral  oils  and  increase  the  customs  duties  on  decided  on  his  successor.  It  was  stated  oifi- 
ptitroleum  from  8  to  8  florins,  thereby  provid-  cially  at  the  time  that  the  Minister's  resigna- 
ini?  an  addition  to  the  revenue  of  4,800,000  tion  was  entirely  spontaneous  on  his  part,  and 
^orins;  to  increase  the  duty  on  brandy  so  as  only  accorded  to  his  most  ardent  desire,  and 
to  realize  an  additional  revenue  of  1,600,000  that  no  question  of  foreign  or  home  policy  had 
SoriDs ;  and,  as  temporary  measures  for  1880  brought  it  about.  The  change  in  the  Govern- 
on  1 7,  to  lay  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  upon  passen-  ment  was  completed  on  October  9th.  On  that 
irer  traffic  on  railroads  and  steamers,  and  a  sup-  day  the  ^*  Official  Gazette  "  contained  the  Im- 
plementary  tax  on  all  incomes  exceeding  1,400  perial  letter  relieving  Count  Andrassy  of  his 
t*  >rin9,  wMch  were  estimated  to  yield  4,000,-  functions,  and  also  one  nominating  Baron  Hay- 
'X")  florins.  The  financial  statement  concluded  merle  Minister  of  the  Imperial  House  and  of 
bjAanng  that  reductions  in  the  expense  of  ad-  Foreign  Afiairs,  and  intrusting  him  with  the 
m'tii^tratton,  a  thorough  reform  in  the  system  Presidency  of  the  Common  Ministry.  (Fo^  a 
of  taxation,  the  introduction  of  a  general  in-  biography  of  the  new  Minister,  see  Hatmxblb.) 
eome-tax,  and  the  taxation  of  joint-stock  com-  The  letter  addressed  to  Count  Andrassy  says : 
ponies,  would  firmly  secure  a  financial  equi-  Ifl,  thooffh  really  with  regret  and  relnotanoe^  grant 
hbriniD  in  the  future.  yonr  request  and  relieve  you  of  the  offloo  of  a  Mmister 

The  Delegations  met  in  Pesth  on  February  of  my  Houflo  and  of  Foreim  AffairB,  you  may  take 

STth.    Tbebodptw«pr««ntedbjrtheGoy-  *»^„»Pr1^^htlSl«'TMv'?fon^^^^^ 

eminent  and  referred  to  the  Budget  Commit-  ^e  of  the  meet  eventful  and  memorable  periods,  and 

t«e9.    On  March  4th  the  Badget  Committee  of  under  heavy  responsibility,  borne  the  ohaige  with 
VOL.  XIX.— 8    A 
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ooiovge,  foToe,  and  inooess,  and  tou  mar  quit  with  soath  side  of  the  sanjak,  another  entered  it 

well-jamed  Batisflu^ion  your  gpTiere  pi  action^  in  on  the  north  side,  by  way  of  Visegrad.    Cross- 

which  you  have  rendered  the  moat  eminent  services  .   ^  ^i  ^  #«^«4.:^«  J^„l  x^  -d^^^u^  ^.v^  i««.*^ 

to  the  Monarchy  and  to  my  House.   I  do  not  consider,  ^?«  ^^f  frontier  dose  to  Ratcha,  the  latter  por- 

however,  vour  present  retroat  as  the  end  of  your  po-  tion  of  the  Austrian  troops  directed  their  steps 

litlcal  activity.    On  the  contrary,  your  loyalty  to  me  to  PriboJ,  where  they  met  with  a  friendly  re- 

f?ii**5  "Sjf-sacriflcuiff  devotion  with  which  you  have  oeption  at  the  hands  of  the  municipality ;  a  sn- 

tesnfied  this  are  a  pledge  to  me  that  you  will  most  ,^a^^-  t«i.WoK  ^«r^a*  ♦k^  'Er<>;.M.ir^»  \^La  *V/. 

readily  follow  my  caU  Whenever  and  hi  whatever  perior  Tarkish  officer,  the  Kaimakam,  and  the 

sphere  I  mav  again  require  your  trusty  services.   You  leading  men  of  the  place  also  turning  out  to 

retain  my  full  oonfidenoo  not  less  than  my  gratefUl  welcome  the  brigade.    The  southern  part  of 

recognition.  the  sanjak  occupied  by  the  Albanians  was 

The  administration  of  Bosnia  and  Herzego-  closed  by  a  cordon  of  twelve  Ottoman  battal- 

▼ina  was  regulated  as  foUows  in  the  beginning  ions,  extending  along  Sienitza.  KoTi-Varosrhf 

of  the  jear :  The  head  of  the  Government  is  and  BielopoUe.    Previous  to  tne  entry  of  the 

the  Duke  of  WOrtemberg,  who  is  subordinate  Austrian  troops,  Safvet  Pasha,  the  Turkish 

in  questions  relating  to  the  civil  administration  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  declared  to  the 

to  the  Common  Ministry  only.    The  latter,  in  Austrian  Ambassador  that  he  considered  the 

accord  with  the  governments  of  the  two  hslves  Porte  had  the  greatest  interest  in  showing  as 

of  the  empire,  establishes  for  the  transaction  distinctly  as  possible  the  existence  of  its  com- 

of  the  current  business  the  Bosnian  Gommis-  plete  understanding  with  the  Austro-Hunfra- 

sion,  composed  of  three  delegates  of  the  Com-  nan  Monarchy.     With  this  view,  Husni  Pastia 

mon  Ministry  and  one  representative  of  each  was  expressly  ordered  to  accompany  the  Aus- 

of  the  two  Governments  of  Austria  and  Hun-  trian  troops  upon  their  entry  into  ifovi-Bazar. 

gary.    In  this  Commission  the  three  delegates  Presh  orders  were  also  sent  from  the  Sultan  to 

of  the  Common  Ministry  form  an  executive  the  Turkish  authorities  in  the  district  to  afford 

committee,  whose  decisions  were  to  be  coun-  every  possible  facility  to  the  Austrian  troops 

tersigned  by  Count  Andrassy  as  President  of  on  their  advance.    The  latter  met  with  no  re- 

the  Common  Ministry.    As  Count  Andrassy,  sistance  whatever,  and  within  a  week  of  their 

however,  felt  unable  to  attend  to  all  of  this  entry  those  troops  not  destined  for  garrison 

business,  it  was  ordered  tliat  these  decisions  duty  began  their  backward  march.   As  for  the 

should  in  future  be  signed  by  Baron  Hofmann.  remaining  troops,  a  definite  agreement  was 

After  negotiations  had  continued  over  nine  come  to  by  the  Duke  of  Wflrtemberg  and  Hus- 
months,  during  which  they  were  repeatedly  ni  Pasha^  as  foUows :  All  the  important  mili- 
dropped  and  resumed,  a  convention  was  signed  tary  positions  were  to  be  jointly  occupied, 
on  April  21st  between  Turkey  and  Austria,  The  line  of  communication  from  Priboj  to 
concerning  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  the  san-  Priepol,  as  well  as  that  from  Cainitza,  the  roost 
jak  of  Novi-Bazar.  The  convention  recog-  advanced  point  in  Bosnia  from  the  west  to 
nizes  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  in  Bos*  Tashli^e,  was  to  be  kept  open  by  Austrian 
nia.  It  also  recognizes  the  right  of  Austria  detachments  posted  on  the  more  important 
to  garrison  Novi-Bazar,  but  it  is  expressly  points,  while  the  line  from  Tashli^je  to  Prie- 
stipulated  that  the  presence  of  the  Austrian  pol  was  to  be  held  jointly  by  an  Austrian  de- 
troops  shall  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  Turk-  tachment  occupy ing  the  height  of  Jabunka, 
Ssh  administration,  nor  shall  any  impediment  which  forms  the  watershed,  and  a  Turki>b 
be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  Turkish  Govern-  detachment  The  rest  of  the  line  was  to  be 
ment  if  it  should  desire  to  send  troops  to  the  held,  as  hitherto,  by  the  Turka,  who  would 
sanjak.  The  entry  of  the  Austrian  troops  into  perform  likewise  the  patrolling  service, 
the  sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar  was  delayed  until  Spizza  was  formally  taken  possession  of  by 
September.  On  the  8th,  at  6  ▲.  x.,  a  brigade,  the  Austrians  on  May  11th.  The  Montenegrin 
composed  of  two  regiments  of  infantry,  a  bat-  commissioner,  in  an  address  to  the  people^ 
talion  of  chasseurs,  two  mountain  batteries,  called  upon  them  to  be  loyal  to  their  new  sov- 
and  half  a  squadron  of  hussars,  crossed  the  ereign. 

frontier  of  Bosnia  close  by  Svetlo  Borje,  not  On  January  20th,  a  treaty  based  on  the  most- 
far  from  Cainitza.  Every  precaution  was  taken  favored-nation  clause  was  signed  between  Aus- 
against  any  unexpected  incident,  columns  being  tro-Hungary  and  France.  The  negotiations 
detached  from  the  bulk  of  the  brigade  to  cover  had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and,  not  hav- 
the  flanks  of  the  Austrian  force — ^a  function  ing  been  concluded  by  December  SI,  1878,  it 
which  required  these  detached  columns  to  was  feared  that  tlie  general  tariff  would  have 
make  their  way  over  almost  impassable  monn-  to  he  applied  on  both  sides,  a  result  which 
tains.  The  road  followed  by  the  bulk  of  the  would  have  almost  put  an  end  to  commercial 
army  was  itself  sufficiently  toilsome,  the  ground  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  The 
from  Cainitza  to  the  frontier  rising  to  the  present  general  tariff  of  France  is  so  high  that 
height  of  2,100  feet.  After  a  six  hours'  march,  in  most  cases  it  would  have  caused  an  increase 
the  troops  encamped  near  Han-Kovac.  They  of  duty  of  about  60  per  cent.  On  the  other 
were  well  received.  The  Turkish  detachment  hand,  the  Austrian  tiuiff,  though  much  lower, 
which  held  Karakula  Gorzd  retired  at  the  ap-  permits  an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  to  the  duty 
proach  of  the  Austrian  forces.  Besides  this  on  all  articles  coming  from  countries  having  no 
brigade,  which  crossed  the  frontier  on  the  treaty  with  Austria.    This  would  have  told 
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most  sdverselj  on  articles  from  Franoe,  espe-  cordial  interview.  The  Vienna  papers  declared 

cialij  on  Bilks,  lace,  and  wine.    The  advantages  officially  that  the  meeting  had  no  political  sig- 

over  tiie  general  tariff  offered  by  the  tariff  nificance,  but  the  Hungarian  journals  appre- 

treatT  just  conclnded,  and  the  disadvantages  hended  that  it  implied  the  subordination  of  the 

of  the  former,  were  so  much  felt  by  the  com-  Anstro-Hungarian  policj  in  the  East  to  the 

inercial  world  on  both  sides  that  representa-  views  of  Prince  Bismarck. 
tions  were  made  which  contributed  to  hasten       The  silver  wedding  of  the  Emperor  and  Ein- 

the  coDcliision  of  the  treaty.  press  of  Austria,  the  anniversary  of  which  fell 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  a  treaty  was  on  April  24th,  was  celebrated  with  great  re- 

roncladed  between  (Germany  and  Anstro-Hun-  joiciogs  throughout  the  empire,  the  festivities 

girjf  by  which  the  latter  renounced  its  right  m  Vienna  continuing  during  the  entire  week. 

to  enforce  Olaase  V.  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  Delegations  from  all  the  provinces,  including 

which  provided  for  the  retrocession  of  North  one  from  Serayevo,  the  capital  of  Bosnia,  came 

Sc'hleswig  to  Denmark,  conditionally  upon  a  to  Vienna  to  assure  the  Emperor  of  their  loy- 

popalar  vote  being  given  to  that  effect.  alty.     The  festivities  in  the  provinces  were 

Prince  Bismarck  paid  a  visit  to  Vienna,  arriv-  very  limited  in  consequence  of  an  Imperial  let- 
in^  on  September  21st,  and  leaving  again  on  ter  issued  shortly  after  the  catastrophe  at  Sze- 
the  24th.  His  reception  by  Count  Andrassy  gedin,  which  invited  those  who  had  such  inten- 
an^i  the  Emperor  was  of  so  friendly  and  cor-  tions  to  devote  the  expenses  to  the  relief  of 
dull  a  character  that  it  attracted  general  atten-  the  distressed  city. 

tion.  Although  his  visit  was  reported  to  be  The  erection  of  a  Protestant  church  in  Inns- 
entirely  of  a  private  character,  he  had  several  pruck,  in  1879,  attracted  considerable  attention, 
internews  with  the  leading  Austrian  statesmen,  as  being  the  first  Protestant  church  in  the 
at  which  oonolnsions  of  far-reaching  impor-  Tyrol,  in  which  province  up  to  this  time  the 
tonce  were  supposed  to  have  been  arrivea  at.  Roman  Oatholic  Church  haa  preserved  an  ex- 
it was  generally  assumed  that  Prince  Bismarck  elusive  influence.  The  bishops  as  well  as  the 
anfl  Count  Andrassy  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  Diet  sought  by  the  exclusion  of  Protestants  to 
aii lance,  and  the  Emperor  William  was  said  to  preserve  the  unity  of  faith,  and  a  law  to  that 
hnve  signed  this  treaty  on  October  16th.  An  effect  was  passed  in  April,  1866.  In  October, 
article  by  Dr.  Moritz  Busch,  the  author  of  a  1878,  an  interpellation  was  introduced  in  the 
b^ok  on  Prince  Bismarck,  and  who  stands  in  Diet,  signed  by  thirty-one  deputies,  together 
Iiigh  favor  with  him,  confirmed  the  general  im-  with  a  protest  against  the  formation  of  Protes- 
pre^Mon.  Reviewing  the  Prince's  attitude  on  taut  communities  without  the  consent  of  the 
the  foreign  ^ntetions,  the  author  glanced  at  the  Diet.  The  Governor,  Count  Taaffe,  referred 
rriilitary  activity  displayed  by  Russia  since  the  the  members  to  the  Constitution  of  1867,  by 
war,  imputing  to  that  power  a  secret  desire,  which  all  recognized  religious  denominations 
among  other  thin^  to  achieve  yet  the  con-  were  granted  full  liberty  in  the  exercise  of 
quest  of  Constantinople,  which  she  knew  it  their  devotions,  and  by  which  the  law  of  1866 
was  only  possible  for  her  to  do  by  marching  had  become  inoperative.  The  Catholic  Gren- 
thitber  through  Berlin  and  Vienna.  To  pre-  eral  Assembly  wnich  met  in  Innspruck  in  May, 
^entthia,  and  otherwise  preserve  the  peace  of  1878,  resolved  to  use  ail  honorable  means  to 
Knrope,  there  was  no  otner  course  for  Prince  prevent  the  settlement  of  Protestants  in  the 
Bismarck  than  to  seek  an  alliance  with  Aus-  country ;  and  that  every  Oatholic  Tyrolese  not 
trio.  only  should  not  sell  any  real  estate  to  a  mem- 

The  Emperors  of  Germany  and  Austria  met  ber  of  anoUier  faith,  but  should  try  to  prevent 

at  Gastein  on  August  9th,  and  had  a  long  and  at  any  cost  such  a  sale  in  his  community. 


B 

BAPTISTS.    I.  Rboular  Baptists  ot  the  4,897  students,  of  whom  4,000  were  young 

TxTTED  Statbs. — ^Thc  whole  number  of  associa-  men  and  897  young  women,  and  684  were  stu- 

tions  in  1879  was  1,075.    The  number  of  bap-  dents  for  the  ministry;  47  academies,  semina- 

ti-irns  reported  during  the  year  was  102,786 ;  ries,  institutes,  and  female  colleges,  with  298 

t:'imberofSanday-schools,  11,845, with  108,405  instructors,  of  whom  128  were  men  and  170 

f'£  ers  and  teachers,  and  872,862  scholars;  women,  with  4,956  students,  of  whom  1,998 

iimoant  of  benevolent  contributions,  $4,489,-  were  young  men  and  2,963  young  women,  and 

749.  The  returns  of  educational  institutions  are  416  were  studying  for  the  ministry.    The  total 

not  complete  as  regi^ds  the  number  of  instruo-  value  of  the  property  of  these  institutions  was 

tors  and  students,  but  appear,  so  far  as  they  $11,142,904. 

are  given,  as  follows :  9  theological  institutions^  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics 

^itb  37  mstructors  and  838  students  for  the  of  the  reguUir  Baptist  churches  in  the  United 

Tninistry;  31  colleges  and  universities,  with  States  as  they  are  given  in  the  "American 

2ao  men  and  93  women  as  inatmctors,  and  Baptist  Tear-Book"  for  1879: 
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AlAlMuna 

ArkantM 

CaiUbnila. 

Colondo 

Conneoticat ........ 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  ColambU 

Florida 

Georgia  

Idaho 

IlUnola 

ladiana. 

Indian  Territory.... 

Iowa 

Kansaa 

Kentoeky 

I/y^m*na. , 

Maine 

Marykuid 

Masaadioaetta 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


BUsslstfppl 

Missoim. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

Soath  Carolina t 

Tennessee 

Texas 

tJtah 

Yermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestY&ginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Totals. 


Ck-te 

MIb^^hb. 

1,484 

662 

1,101 

686 

90 

66 

81 

10 

121 

188 

18 

10 

11 

14 

26 

21 

286 

196 

2,e»T 

1,401 

1 

1 

988 

681 

6eo 

862 

92 

88 

410 

881 

849 

188 

1,709 

998 

718 

407 

2«1 

178 

64 

88 

287 

881 

880 

8U6 

140 

100 

1,617 

802 

1,482 

818 

126 

67 

8 

8 

88 

108 

169 

204 

1 

1 

879 

816 

1,808 

1,012 

610 

460 

61 

40 

624 

4D8 

60 

72 

1,014 

608 

1,298 

784 

1,201 

668 

1 

1 

111 

90 

1^292 

896 

14 

14 

866 

187 

189 

126 

8 

2 

84,499 

14,964 

96,898 

48,006 

6,886 

948 

20,877 

69T 

1,847 

8,668 

17,986 

816,982 

90 

89,226 

41,628 

^460 

24,609 

1^767 

160,748 

68,122 

20,964 

9,402 

48,774 

27,688 

6,420 

11^808 

88,999 

8,669 

62 

9.210 

81,621 

20 

118,284 

16^881 

47,810 

2,488 

82,846 

10,906 

180,882 

102.961 

71,408 

16 

9,602 

202,781 

826 

88,646 

12,202 

82 

8,108,084 


The  following  table  shows  the  nnmber  of 
Baptist  diurches  and  members  In  otber  Amer- 
ican coontries : 
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British  ColombU 

Grand  Llgne  Mission 

Manitoba 

Mexico 

NewBmnswick 

NoTS  Scotia 

Ontario  and  Quebec 

Frlnce  Edward  Island. . . . 
West  Indies: 

Bahamas 

Haytl 

Jamaica 

8t.  Domingo 

THnldad. 


Total 

Total  In  America. 


AMMi- 

<w-. 

OnUMd 
ndaMm. 

•   • 

1 

1 

1 

9 

6 

»  • 

8 

8 

•  • 

8 

8 

2 

148 

78 

8 

180 

102 

14 

861 

280 

1 

18 

12 

88 

80 

8 

6 

112 

49 

1 

1 

11 

12 

21 

976 

671 

1,098 

2^47& 

16,686 

80 

869 

110 

169 

12,087 

22,786 

87,020 

1,481 

6,286 

162 

19,988 

•  «  •  •  • 

1,018 
~90,420 
2,192,464 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bap- 
ti$t  Publication  Society  was  held  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York,  May  29th.  The  receipts  of 
the  Society  in  its  business  and  missionary  de- 
partments for  the  year  had  been  $385,418,  or 
$80,803  more  than  those  of  the  preYions  year. 
Sabsoriptioos  had  been  secarea  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  entire  debt  of 
the  Society,  about  $25,000,  of  which  $19,420 


had  been  paid  in.  The  publications  included 
57,500  copies  of  new  works,  101,925  copies  of 
works  already  on  the  catalogue,  and  106,000 
copies  of  tracts.  The  number  ofpublicAtions  on 
the  catalogue  was  now  1,158.  Tne  meeting  re- 
solved that  particular  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  colored  men  who  should  emigrate  from 
the  Southern  to  the  Northern  States.  It  also 
decided  to  confer  with  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  with  reference  to  publishing  cate- 
chisms as  nearly  as  possible  identicaL 

The  forty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Baptiet  JSame  jMis$ion  Society  was 
held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  May 
29th.  The  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  year 
had  been  $217,098,  and  the  expenditures  $f75,- 
209.  The  debt  had  been  reduced  from  $45,- 
488  to  $80,597.  The  Society  had  employed, 
including  teachers,  246  missionariea,  or  24 
more  than  in  the  previous  year,  who  had  or- 
ganized 42  schools,  and  reported  1,172  bap- 
tisms and  19,928  children  in  Sunday-schook 
Nine  preaching  missionaries  had  been  em- 
ployed among  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  Schools  were  taught  among  the 
freedmen  in  the  Indian  Territory  under  a  con- 
tract between  the  Government  and  the  Socie- 
ty. The  chief  work  of  the  Society  among  the 
freedmen  had  been  in  maintaining  the  eight 
schools  for  teachers  and  preachers,  viz. :  Way- 
land  Seminary,  Washington,  D.  G. ;  Richmond 
Institute,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Shaw  University, 
Raleigh,  N.  G. ;  Benedict  Institute,  Columbia, 
S.  C. ;  Augusta  Institute,  Augusta,  Ga. ;  Ice- 
land University,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Natchez 
Seminary,  Natchez,  Miss. ;  Nashville  Institute, 
Nashville,  Tenn. ;  which  together  returned  46 
teachers  and  726  young  men  and  815  young 
women — in  all  1,041 — ^as  pupils.  A  school  had 
also  been  established  by  the  colored  people 
themselves  at  Selma,  Ala.,  to  which  designated 
funds  were  sent  through  the  Society.  The 
school  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  was  to  be  removed  to 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  WomenU  Baptist  ffbme  2ii$non  Society 
had  employed  14  nnasionaries,  of  whom  11  had 
labored  among  the  freedmen,  one  among  the 
Scandinavians  of  the  Northwestern  States,  and 
two  among  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  sixty -fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Missionary  Union  was  held  at  Sar- 
atoga Springs,  New  York,  May  27th.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  Union  for  the  year  had  been  $252,- 
677,  of  which  $17,247  were  in  the  shape  of 
additions  to  the  invested  funds.  The  sum 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  current  expenses 
was  $285,480.  Of  the  receipts,  $46,450  were 
contributed  through  three  women^s  societies, 
$857  from  India,  $4,242  from  Burmab,  $1,- 
228  from  Assam,  and  $886  from  China. 
The  Rangoon  Baptist  College  had  111  pupils. 
A  new  building  for  this  institution,  called 
**Ruggles  Hall,"  was  dedicated  on  the  18th 
of  February,  1879.  The  theological  seminary 
at  Rangoon  was  in  its  twentieth  year,  but  had 
suffered  severely  from  sickness,  the  49  pupils 
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witb  whom  the  term  opened  having  heen  re- 
duced by  its  close  to  23.  The  theological  sem- 
inaiy  at  Ramapatam,  Teln^  mission,  had  162 
papUs.  A  board  of  councilors  for  a  theologi- 
cal institate  for  the  Baptists  of  France  was 
organijwd  ia  connection  with  the  meeting  of 
the  Union,  and  the  sabiect  of  the  appointment 
of  a  professor  was  referred  to  the  £zecntive 
Committee  of  the  Society.  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  the  reports  of  the  missions : 
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The  Women'a  Baptitt  F<n^n  MiiiUm  Soeiety 
reported  that  its  receipts  had  been  $41,472  dar- 
ing the  year,  and  that  it  had  connected  with  it 
&iO  drcles  and  212  mission  hand«,  with  19,500 
Bobseribers  to  its  periodical,  the  **  Helping 
Hand.^  It  had  emplojed  among  the  Burmans, 
Telngna,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Shans,  and  Garas, 
S3  missioniuiee  and  89  Bible  women,  nnder 
vhom  88  schools  were  conducted. 

The  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  Simthem 
B^titt  OoncerUion  was  held  at  Atlanta, 
Gtofj^  beginning  May  8th.  All  the  States 
vithin  the  territory  of  the  Oonvention  were 
represented  by  about  800  delegates.  The  Rev. 
J.  P.  Boyoe,  D.  D.,  of  Kentucky,  was  chosen 
Preadent.  The  receipts  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
aoo  Board  for  the  year  had  been  $54,551,  of 
vbich  $27,479,  or  more  than  half^  were  con- 
tributed for  the  chap^  in  Rome.  The  Afri- 
can mission,  being  near  the  Zooloo  country,  had 
beeo  embarrassed  by  the  war  to  which  that 
region  had  been  subjected.  Three  men  and 
n  women  were  employed  in  connection  with 
tho  mianon  in  Ohina,  with  twenty-six  native 
l^>orers.  Regular  missions  were  established 
b  Shanghai,  Oanton,  and  Tung-Ohow,  with 
Qitljing  BtAtions  in  several  viUages.  In  Italy 
iUlions  were  established  at  Rome,  Venice,  Na- 
ples Milan,  Modena,  Bari,  Barietta,  Oarpi,  Cag- 
iisi,  and  Torri  Pellice,  with  more  than  twenty 
oat-ftationa.  The  Board  had  been  invited  to 
open  misaions  in  Greece  and  in  the  island  of 
(W  The  *'  first  Baptist  Church  of  Brazil, 
tmt  Santa  Barbara,  in  the  province  of  San 
Ptolo,"  a  body  of  forty  members  in  comfort- 
ibie  drenmstances.  had  made  several  applica- 
tioDs  to  the  Board  to  be  received  as  a  self- 
natsning  mission,  and  desired  to  conduct  a 
reUgioaa  work  under  its  sanction  in  the  sur- 


rounding country.  The  receipts  of  the  Home 
Mission  Board  had  been  $16,200.  Thirty-five 
missionaries  had  been  employed  during  the 
year,  who  reported  400  baptisms.  The  scheme 
for  holding  ministers'  institutes  for  colored 
preachers,  sanctioued  by  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  had  gone  into  operation  under  an 
agreement  for  co6peration  with  the  American 
Baptbt  Home  Mission  Society.  The  Rev.  S.  W. 
Marston,  D.  D.,  had  been  appointed  a  superin- 
tendent of  missions  among  the  colored  people, 
and  charged  with  the  organization  and  con- 
duct of  the  institutes.  The  Board  had  been 
obliged  to  withdraw  the  white  missionary  ap- 
pointed to  labor  among  the  wild  Indian  tribM, 
on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Indians 
against  white  men,  and  to  appoint  in  his  stead 
native  preachers  from  the  civilized  tribes.  A 
missionary  had  been  appointed  to  labor  among 
the  Chinese  in  California.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  preparation  of  a  catechism  for 
children  and  servants.  A  committee  of  five 
persons  was  appointed  to  bear  to  the  Baptists 
of  the  Korthem  States  at  their  approaching 
anniversaries  expressions  of  the  fraternal  re- 
gard of  the  Convention,  and  its  assurances 
that,  "  while  still  holding  to  the  wisdom  and 
policy  of  preserving  our  separate  organizations, 
we  are  ready  to  cooperate  cordially  with  them 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  Christ  in  our  own 
and  foreign  lands.'*  The  resolutions  under 
which  this  action  was  taken  contained  a  rec- 
ommendation for  holding  a  meeting  of  rep- 
resentative men  from  all  sections  to  devise 
and  propose  plans  of  cooperation,  but  this  was 
struck  out. 

The  Eastern  German  Baptist  Conference  met 
at  Berlin,  Ontario,  August  27th.  Reports  from 
about  fifty  churches  showed  that  864  additions 
had  been  made  by  baptism  and  80  by  letter, 
with  a  net  gain  of  880  members,  making  the 
whole  present  numbeif  of  members  4,601. 
The  Conference  in  part  supported  20  mission- 
aries during  the  year.  The  churches  repre- 
sented in  this  Conference  are  situated  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  and  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland. 

The  Weetem  Oerman  Baptist  Conference  met 
at  Radne,  Wisconsin,  September  17th.  L.  H. 
Donner  was  elected  Moderator.  The  churches 
and  missions  represented  by  this  Conference 
are  situated  in  a  territory  which  is  described 
as  extending  from  Ohio  to  Oregon  and  from 
Texas  to  iunnesota*  The  reports  from,  the 
churches  gave  the  number  of  baptisms  during 
the  year  as  284,  and  the  whole  number  of 
members  as  8, 878.  Estimating  for  the  churches 
whose  reports  had  failed  to  arrive,  the  whole 
number  of  members  was  thought  to  be  about 
4,000.  A  new  constitution  was  adopted,  in 
which  the  name  **  Conference  of  German  Bap- 
tist Churches  of  the  West "  was  substituted  for 
the  old  name  of  *' Conference  of  Ministers, 
Fellow  Laborers,  and  Delegates  of  the  German 
Baptist  Churches.''    Steps  were  taken  to  in- 
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corporate  the  Oonferenoe  under  the  laws  of 
Wisconsin.  Oontribations  of  more  than  $2,100 
were  reported  for  missionary  work  among  the 
German  population  of  the  United  States.  Be- 
sides this,  the  Conference  had  during  the  year 
supported  a  missionary  at  Ramapetam,  India, 
and  some  of  the  ohorohes  had  contributed  to 
the  missions  of  the  German  Baptist  Union  in 
Bussia. 

The  Seandinaoian  Bomtiat  Churehei  in  the 
Northwestern  States  held  their  first  General 
Oonvention  at  yilla|^  Creek,  Iowa,  in  August 
The  Convention  decided  that  the  Scandinavian 
department  should  be  continued  in  the  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Morffan  Park,  near  Chicago, 
Illinois,  and  appointed  a  board  to  exercise 
Bupervisicm  over  it  It  also  determined  to  form 
a  fund  in  aid  of  the  publication  and  diflfbsion 
of  Scandinavian  Baptist  literature,  and  resolved 
that  the  officers  of  the  General  Convention 
should,  in  the  interest  of  Scandinavian  mis- 
sions, communicate  directly  with  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  recommending 
to  it  saitable  missionaries  for  new  fields  and 
asking  aid  for  such  missionaries. 

II.  FsBB-WiLL  Baptist  Cbuboh. — ^The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the 
Free-will  Baptist  Church  in  170  quarterly 
meetings,  as  they  are  given  in  the  '^  Free- Will 
Baptist  Register  and  Year-Book ''  for  1880 : 
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There  are  several  associations  of  BapUstoin 
North  America  which  in  doctrine  and  po% 
are  in  general  agreement  with  the  Free-Wiu 
Baptists.    Among  these  are  the  associations 
of  General  Baptists  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, and  some  adjoining  States,  numbering 
several  thousand  members.   The  Gfeneral  C<m- 
ferenoe  of  the  Original  Free-Will  Baptisto  of 
North  Carolina,  which  met  in  November,  1878, 
has  96  churches  and  6,000  members.    The 
Southern  Baptist  Association  has  66  chorcbes, 
68  ministers,  and  8,108  members;  it  holds  cor- 
respondence with  the  Chattahoochee,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee  River,  and  Butts  CooDtj 
Conferences,  and  is  represented  bj  the  '*  Bap- 
tist Review,"  La  Grange,  N.  C.    The  Moont 
Moriah  Free-Will   Baptist  Assooiation,  Ala- 
bama, has  21  churches,  24  ministers,  and  about 
1,000   members.     The  Union  Association  of 
General  Baptists,  Kentucky,  has  24  churches, 
15  ordained  ministers,  4  licensed  ministers,  and 
IjOOO  members.    The  Free-Will  Baptist  Asso- 
ciation in  Texas  numbers  88  ministers.    The 
Texas  Free-Will  Baptist  Association  reports  6 
churches  and  5  ministers.     There  are  otber 
Free-WiU  Baptist  Churches  in  Tennessee,  Mil- 
sissippi,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  numbering 
some  thousands  of  members,  that  have  no  or- 
ganized connection,  but  are  one  in  doctrine 
with  the  Free-Will  Baptist  Church.    The  ag- 
gregate of  these  and  similar  bodies  will  not  fall 
short  of  25,000  members.    The  Free  Baptists 
of  Nova  Scotia  have  52  churches  and  8,868 
members.    The  Free  Baptists  of  New  Bnms- 
wick  number  148  churches  and  089  members. 
The  General  Baptists  of  Great  Britain  are  in 
harmony  with  the  Free-Will  Baptist  Church, 
and  a  correspondence  by  epistles  and  delega- 
tions has  long  been  sustained  between  them. 

The  contributions  of  the  churches  to  the 
missionary  and  educational  societies  of  the  de- 
nomination for  the  year  ending  August  1, 1879, 
were :  to  the  Foreign  Mission  Society,  $19,918 ; 
to  the  Home  Mission  Society,  $7,608 ;  to  the 
Educational  Society,  $2,181;  total,  $29,658. 
Of  the  contributions  to  foreign  missions,  $2,- 
069,  and  of  those  to  home  missions,  $1,089 
were  received  through  the  Woman^s  Mission 
Society.  The  Home  miman  Society  has  a  per- 
manent ftind  of  $4,745  and  a  centennial  fond 
of  $4,895.  Its  most  important  work  is  among 
the  ft^eedmen,  for  whom  it  sustains  a  school  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va.  It  has  also  stations 
at  Cairo  and  neighboring  towns  in  southern 
Illinois,  in  Nebraska,  ana  near  New  Orleans, 
La.  The  Educ<Uumal  Society  has  a  general 
fund  of  $48,826,  and  a  library  fund  of  $2,225. 
The  number  of  students  reported  in  1879  as 
preparing  for  the  ministry  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  denomination  was  88,  nine  more  than  the 
largest  number  ever  given  in  any  former  n^- 
port  of  the  Society.  The  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  supports  a  mission  in  Lower  Bengal 
and  Orissa,  India,  which  includes  8  mission- 
aries, 4  assistants,  478  members,  and  453  8chol< 
ars  in  the  Sunday-schools. 
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TIL  Sbtenth-Dat  Baptist  Ohitboh. — ^The  pass  for  tbe  want  of  a  m^ority  of  the  whole 

Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  General  Oon-  Senate  as  required  by  the  Uonstitation.    *^  From 

ference  of  this  Oharch  reported  in  September,  this  statement,^'  be  said,  '^  70a  may  well  snp- 

1878,  that  two  churches  nad  been  added  dor-  pose  that  I  am  not  disheartened,  for  each  year 

ing  the  year,  making  the  whole  present  nam-  has  brought  fresh  accessions  to  the  ranks  of 

ber  of  churches  90.    Of  th^e  churches.  69,  or  those  who  belieye  in  the  great  principle  of  the 

one  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  had  re-  rights  of  conscience." 

ported  7,446  members.  Presuming  the  remain-  The  anniversary  meetings  of  the  Education- 
inv  31  churches  to  have  a  proportionate  num-  al,  Missionary,  and  Tract  Societies  were  held 
ber  of  members,  the  total  membership  of  the  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  General 
deDomination  would  be  about  11,000.  The  Conference.  The  Missionary  Society  sustained 
reports  of  the  contributions  of  the  churches,  so  home  missions  at  different  points  in  the  United 
far  as  they  were  sent  to  the  committee,  showed  States,  and  a  mission  at  Shanghai,  China,  which 
an  average  of  $2.40  per  member  in  tbe  total  con-  was  at  present  without  a  missionary  superin- 
tribations,  and  an  average  of  25  cents  per  mem-  tendent.  At  Shanghai  the  Society  owned  a 
ber  for  denominational  work,  this  hea<l  includ-  city  chapel  to  which  dwellings  were  attached, 
iDg  the  tract  and  missionary  enterprises.  The  a  cottage  in  the  country,  and  a  lot  in  the  mis- 
Committee  on  Sabbath-Schools  reported  that  sionary  burial-ground.  The  missionary  work 
the  number  of  such  schools  was  88,  being  larger  was  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  native  preach- 
tban  ever  before,  but  the  number  of  scholars  ers  or  Bible-readers ;  the  Church  had  eighteen 
bad  decreased  three  per  cent.  or  twenty  members,  while  about  the  same  num- 

The  Seventh-Day  Baptist  General  Confer-  ber  of  members  had  died. 
enee  met  for  its  sixty-fifth  annual  session  at  IV.  The  Bbethben,  ob  Tunkebs. — The  An- 
Brookfield,  New  York,  September  24th.  A.  B.  nual  Council  of  the  Tunkers,  or  Brethren,  met 
Prentice  was  President.  A  committee  which  at  Broadney,  Virginia,  June  8d.  The  sum  of 
had  been  appointed  by  a  previous  General  $800  being  needed  for  the  mission  in  Denmark 
Couferenoe  to  present  for  consideration  a  de-  during  the  coming  year,  a  contribution  of  two 
nominational  exposition  of  faith  made  a  re-  dollars  was  requested  from  each  church.  The 
port  embracing  eleven  articles  of  belief,  viz. :  in  Council  of  1877  had  decided  that  the  double 
God ;  Christ ;  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  Holy  Scrip-  mode,  viz.,  that  in  which  one  person  washes  and 
tares;  Man  (affirming  his  twofold  nature,  his  another  wipes  the  feet  of  the  brother  or  sister 
fall,  and  the  necessity  of  regeneration) ;  Heir-  participating  in  the  ceremony,  was  the  proper 
ship  and  Eternal  Life ;  Repentance,  Faith,  and  methoa  of  administering  the  ordinance  of  feet- 
Baptism  ;  the  Lord's  Supper ;  the  Sabbath  (the  washing.  A  petition  was  presented  asking  for 
seventh  day);  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  agrantof  liberty  to  use  tbe  single  mode,  or  that 
and  the  Eternal  Judgment ;  and  the  Resurreo-  in  which  the  same  person  washes  and  wipes. 
tioQ  body  of  the  Saints.  The  report  was  or-  The  question  was  deferred  till  the  next  year. 
dered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the  table  for  The  question  whether  a  member  who  has  with- 
OQe  year,  and  the  committee  was  continued,  drawn  from  the  Masonic  order  may  or  may  not 
Aq  order  of  procedure  at  the  sessions  of  the  answer  recognitions  from  members  of  tbe  order, 
Conference  was  adopted,  which  provides  for  was  answered  in  the  negative.  On  the  (jues- 
the  previous  selection  of  a  list  of  subjects  for  tion  whether  a  minority  ought  to  be  permitted 
discassion,  and  the  appointment  for  each  sub-  to  prevent  a  church  from  establishing  a  Sunday- 
ject  of  some  person  to  introduce  the  discussion  school — the  customary  way  of  deciding  matters 
in  an  address  or  essay,  after  the  reading  of  in  the  Brotherhood  being  by  unanimous  con- 
which  a  limited  time  shall  be  allowed  for  gen-  sent — the  Council  agreed  to  ask  minorities  to 
eral  discussion  in  five-minnte  speeches.  The  yield.  Newspapers  had  been  established  within 
Conference  reconmiended  to  young  men  who  the  denomination  which  had  indulged  in  free 
contemplate  entering  the  ministry  that  they  criticism  of  some  of  its  peculiar  usages.  The 
endeavor  to  nrepare  themselves  for  that  work  Council  determined  that  the  editors  of  the 
bj  a  olasncal  education  and  a  full  course  of  papers  should  be  called  upon  to  make  ao- 
thdological  training;  and  advised  them  to  study  knowledgments  of  their  offenses;  that  certain 
in  ^e  schools  of  the  denomination.  A  policy  elders  who  were  named  should  be  required  to 
of  engaging  the  pastors  of  such  churches  '*  as  give  satisfaction  for  publishing  schismatic  arti- 
conld  serve  the  cause  advantageously  "  to  labor  des ;  and  that  a  committee  should  be  appoint- 
in  the  mission-fields  for  a  month, or  more  at  a  ed  to  see  that  the  editors  of  church  papers 
time,  was  recommended.  The  Hon.  Horatio  admit  no  articles  assailing  the  doctrines  or 
(Hoes  Jones,  of  the  State  Senate  of  Pennsyl-  principles  or  practices  of  the  Brotherhood.  A 
Taoia,  communicated  to  the  Conference  the  request  that  the  wearing  of  hats  by  the  sis- 
^test  results  of  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  relaxa-  ters  should  not  be  made  a  bar  to  membership 
tioQ  of  the  Sunday  laws  of  that  State  in  favor  was  denied.  An  order  was  adopted  that  each 
of  those  who  keep  the  seventh  day  as  the  Sab-  brother  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Council 
bath.  The  bill  introduced  by  him  for  that  should  pay  one  dollar,  while  payment  was 
purpose  had  on  the  18th  of  May,  1879,  secured  left  optional  with  the  sisters ;  and  that  free 
a  m^ority  of  the  votes  of  the  members  of  the  board  should  be  given  only  to  brethren  and 
^nate  present  and  voting,  but  had  failed  to  sisters  and  their  special  friends. 
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y.  BAPnars  nr  Oakai>a. — Tho  twesty-first  leas  than  100,000  more  then  the  number  ghren 

annual  meeting  of  the  Canada  Bapti$t  Conven-  above. 

tion  East  was  held  at  Montreal,  beginning  Octo-  The  annual  meeting  of  the  BaptUt  Union  of 
ber  Ist.  D.  Bentley  presided.  Ihe  principal  England  and  Ireland  was  held  in  London, 
bnsiness  related  to  the  adoption  of  a  union  with  April  28th.  The  Rev.  George  Gould  presided, 
the  Convention  West.  A  plan  for  the  organi-  The  report  of  the  Secretary  showed  that  20,000 
zation  of  a  Baptist  Union  of  the  Provinces  of  new  sittings  had  been  added  to  the  ohapel  ao- 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  which  had  been  proposed  commodation  during  the  year,  and  £146,000 
by  the  Western  Oonvention,  was  sanctioned,  had  been  spent  upon  the  increase  of  chapel  ac- 
«*  subject  to  such  modifications  as  on  further  oonmiodation  and  schoolrooms.  A  resolution 
deliberation  may  be  deemed  necessary  without  was  adopted  condemning  the  foreign  policy 
affecting  the  main  principles  of  union  suggest-  and  the  expenditure  of  the  Government.  The 
ed."  To  facilitate  the  formation  of  the  pro-  expenditures  of  the  <&6i0^./orj&H£i»AafM2/rif  A 
posed  union,  it  was  suggested  that  committees  Home  Missions  had  been  £5,671.  Three  new 
be  appointed  by  the  two  Oonventions  to  rep-  stations  had  been  opened  in  England ;  opera- 
resent  them  in  considering  what  modifications  tions  had  been  extended  in  some  directions  and 
should  be  made,  by  whose  joint  action  both  contracted  in  none.  Satisfactory  progress  had 
0<mventions  should  consider  themselves  bound,  been  made  in  Ireland.  The  receipts  of  the 
In  accordance  with  this  action,  a  committee  J9i6^  7Van«2a^i^fi/Sii76Mfy  had  been  £2,244,105. 
was  appointed  by  the  Oonvention  to  represent  The  report  gave  accounts  of  the  publication 
it.  The  Canadian  Baptists,  and  the  Baptists  and  sale  of  editions  of  the  Bible  and  New  Tes- 
of  the  mai-itime  provinces  cooperating  with  tament.  or  of  parts  of  the  same,  in  the  San- 
them,  sustain  a  mission  among  the  Telugus  in  skrit,  Bengali,  Mussulman  Bengali,  and  Eindi 
India,  in  which  thirteen  missionaries  including  languages,  the  languages  of  Orissa,  Ceylon,  and 
wives  and  a  female  teacher  are  employed.  The  Japan,  and  one  of  the  languages  of  Africa.  The 
mission  embraces  three  stations,  and  returned  anniversary  of  the  BaptUt  Miiaionary  Society 
for  1879  467  "  baptiBed  believers.'*  was  held  in  London,  May  Ist.    The  £ari  of 

YI.  Baptists  in  Gbeat  Bbitain  Ain>  Ibb-  Northbrook  presided.  The  total  receipts  of 
LAND. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  st&«  the  Society  had  been  £46,092.  Favorable  re- 
tistics  of  the  Baptist  Churches  in  Great  Britain  ports  were  made  of  the  condition  of  the  mis- 
and  Ireland,  as  they  are  given  in  the  **  Baptist  sions  in  India,  where  two  hundred  persona  had 
Hand-Book  "  for  1879 :  Number  of  churches,  been  baptized ;  in  Ceylon,  in  China,  where 
2,587;  of  chapels,  8,461;  of  sittings,  1,028,-  the  missionaries  had  been  largely  occupied  in 
888 ;  of  members,  276,848 ;  of  Sunday-school  distributing  relief  to  the  sufferers  by  the  fam- 
teaohers,  40,216;  of  Sunday-school  scholars,  ine;  in  Brittany,  where  the  missionaries  en- 
899,817;  of  pastors,  1,879;  of  Evangelists,  joyed  greater  freedom ;  in  Africa,  where  a  mis- 
2,662.  Sixty- three  new  chapels  and  28  new  sion  to  the  Congo  had  been  finally  resolved 
schoolrooms  were  erected  during  the  year  upon ;  in  Norway,  where  the  **  Union  of  the 
ending  September  80,  1878.  The  number  of  Norwegian  Baptists "  had  undertaken  the  gen- 
members  in  the  different  parts  of  the  United  eral  management  of  the  mission ;  in  Italy ;  and 
Kingdom  was,  according  to  the  tables  in  the  in  Jamaica.  The  mission  in  Trinidad  had  suf- 
'*  Hand-Book '' :  In  England,  199,820 ;  in  Wales,  fered  from  the  loss  of  many  of  its  members  by 
66,048;  in  Scotland,  9,284;  in  Ireland,  1,251.  death.  Four  missionaries  were  on  their  way 
The  Baptists  in  other  countries  of  Europe  to  the  Congo  mission  in  Africa,  and  would  be 
returned  452  churches  and  867  pastors,  and  reinforced  by  some  native  helpers  from  the 
members  as  foUows:  Austria,  81;  Denmark,  Cameroons  mission.  The  missions  of  the  Bod- 
2,114;  Finland,  400;  France  (part  of  whom  ety  in  India,  Ceylon,  China,  Brittany,  Norway, 
were  in  churches  aided  by  the  American  Bap-  Italy,  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  Jamaica 
tist  Missionary  Union),  784 ;  Germany,  16,-  were  under  the  care  of  88  European  missiona- 
287 ;  the  Netherlands,  466 ;  Italy,  400 ;  Swe-  ries,  with  89  native  missionaries  and  186  evan- 
den,  16,000 ;  Norway,  615 ;  Poland,  1,747 ;  Bus-  gelists,  and  returned  members  as  follows :  India, 
sia,  8,686 ;  Spain,  244;  Switzerland,  408 ;  Tur-  8,658 ;  Ceylon,  658 ;  China,  108 ;  Brittany,  63 ; 
key,  159;  total,  about  40,000.  In  Africa  (Cape  Norway,  645;  Italy,  188;  Africa,  187;  West 
Colony,  Port  Natal,  West  Africa,  and  St.  Hele-  India  islands,  4,215;  Jamaica,  21,984;  total, 
na),  there  were  82  churches,  17  pastors  or  mis-  81,581.  Number  of  teachers,  147 ;  of  day 
sionaries,  and  1,147  members;  in  the  Austra-  scholars,  4,269;  of  Sunday  scholars,  4,114. 
lasian  Colonies,  127  churches,  87  pastors,  and  The  expenditures  of  the  Zenana  mission  in  In- 
7,700  members ;  in  Asia,  614  churches,  218  dia  haa  been  £8,019.  The  mission  employed 
pastors  or  missionaries,  and  84,006  members,  about  28  European  lady  visitors  and  42  native 
The  estimate  for  the  whole  world  is  28,506  teachers  and  Bible  women,  who  were  laboring 
churches,  17,688  pastors  or  missionaries,  and  in  Calcutta,  Baraset,  Delhi,  Benares,  AUaha- 
2,478,088  members.  These  numbers  are  made  bad,  Soorie,  Barisaul,  Monghyr,  and  Patona. 
np  in  part,  particularly  where  churches  in  for-  Nearly  700  women  were  receiving  religious  in- 
eign  lands  are  concerned^  from  the  reports  of  struction  in  the  Zenanas,  and  18  girls*  schools, 
two  or  three  years  previous  to  the  current  year,  containing  about  400  children,  were  taught  by 
The  real  present  number  of  Baptists  is  not  the  agents. 
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Tlie  aotamnal  meeting  of  the  Union  was  on  the  House  of  Oommons  not  to  pass  any 
bdd  at  Glasgow,  beginning  October  7th.  The  enactment  which  would  enable  particular  re- 
fourth  report  of  the  annuity  fund  showed  that  ligions  views  to  be  inculcated  at  the  expense 
tbd  total  value  of  its  securities  in  the  hands  of  of  the  state ;  and  denouncing  the  Government 
the  Treasurer  was  £78,882,  and  that  more  than  Valuation  Bill  as  a  measure  which,  by  allow- 
£37,000  had  been  recdved  in  redemption  of  ing  exemptions  in  the  ratable  value  of  clerical 
profflites  amounting  to  £58,000.  Sixty-eight  incomes  proportioned  to  the  salaries  of  curates, 
ministers,  widows,  and  children  were  receiv-  would  virtually  give  additional  endowments 
ing  ionaities.  The  British  and  Irish  Mission  to  the  Anglican  Church, 
reported  that  new  stations  had  been  opened  The  annual  meetings  of  the  Baptist  Union 
in  England  and  Ireland,  and  that  611  members  and  Home  Mission  of  Scotland,  were  held  in 
had  2»een  added  in  the  two  kingdoms.  The  Edinburgh  in  October.  The  report  of  the 
labors  of  the  special  evangelists  had  been  sue-  Secretary  showed  that  the  number  of  Baptist 
oeasAil,  but  more  men  were  wanted.  Ten  mis-  members  connected  with  the  Union  in  Scot- 
fiooaries  had  been  accepted,  and  eight  sent  land  was  8,662,  or  518  more  than  the  number 
oat  daring  the  year  to  the  foreign  stations,  in  reported  in  1878.  One  hundred  and  forty 
ponnaaoe  of  a  resolution  which  had  been  stations  were  kept  up  in  the  home  mission 
adopted  in  the  previous  year  to  raise  funds  to  department,  in  connection  with  whioli  28  mis- 
send  out  twenty  additional  missionaries.  Mr.  sionaries  had  been  employed  and  214  members 
Watkins,  of  Bristol,  who  had  made  a  gift  in  had  been  added  during  the  year. 
the  previous  year  for  the  African  mission,  had  Y .  Gbbman  Baptist  Union. — The  German 
offered  to  contribute  £700,  half  the  sum  re-  Baptist  Union  embraces  churches  in  Germany, 
qinred,  to  send  out  twelve  additional  mission-  Austria,  Denmark,  Holland.  Switzerland,  Po- 
aries,  if  the  rest  were  raised.  The  required  land,  Bussia,  and  Africa.  The  triennial  Oon- 
amount  was  obtained.  Discussions  were  held  ference  was  held  at  Hamburg  in  July,  at  which 
daring  the  meeting  on  the  subjects  of  the  use  125  delegates  were  present.  The  statistical  re- 
aad  disuse  of  confessions  of  faith,  the  attitude  ports  showed  that  an  increase  of  919  members 
of  the  Union  in  relation  to  religious  opinion  nad  taken  place  during  the  year,  the  gains  be- 
and  belief^  politics  and  the  pulpit,  and  the  re-  ing  76  in  Germany,  68  in  Austria,  42  in  Den- 
laiions  of  the  Union  to  other  denominations,  mark,  25  in  Holland,  56  in  Switzerland,  40  in 
A  resolution  was  passed  declaring  that  the  Poland,  and  687  in  Busda,  while  there  ap- 
pretent  condition  of  the  country  demanded  peared  a  decrease  of  80  in  Africa  and  of  44  m 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  Christian  com-  Turkey.  The  business  transacted  related  to 
QOBlty;  expressing  the  judgment  of  the  as*  the  publishing  house,  which  is  hereafter  to  be 
seably  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  P.  W.  Bickel, 
*"  has  been  the  cause  of  needless  wars,  has  in-  representing  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
▼olred  the  nation  in  grave  financial  difficulties,  Society ;  to  the  education  of  ministers,  for 
aad  has  failed  to  ameliorate  by  domestic  legis-  which  it  was  resolved  to  establish  and  endow 
la^  the  social  and  moral  evils  under  which  a  theological  seminary ;  and  to  the  promotion 
the  eountry  snflfers'^;  and  advising  the  mem-  of  Sunday-schools. 

bcrs  of  the  Union  to  active  and  united  efforts  B  ARBY,    General  Whxiam  FABgvHAB,  a 

to  r^m  members  of  Parliament  pledged  to  military  officer,  born  in  New  York,  August  8, 

^pose  that  policy.  1818,  died  at  Fort  McHenry,  near  Baltimore, 

GtnffiAi,  Baptists. — The  one  hundred  and  July  18th.    He  entered  the  United  States  Mili- 

teoth  annoal  meeting  of  the  General  Baptist  tary  Academy  at  West  Point  on  September  1, 

Ameiation  was  held  at  Halifax,  beginning  1884,  and  graduated  on  July  1, 1888,  with  the 

^ood  19th.      The  statistical  reports  showea  rank  of  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  Fourth 

that  the  Association  included  179  churches,  Artillery.    On  July  7th  of  the  same  year  he 

to  vhioh  three  new  ones  would  be  added,  the  was  appointed  second  lieutenant,  and  on  the 

vhole  containing  24,008  members.    The  in-  12th  of  July  was  transferred  to  the  Second 

c«Be  of  the  Home  Mission  Society  had  been  Artillery.  He  served  first  at  Oarlisle  Barracks, 

^1,705,  the  largest  amount  ever  reported  in  Pa.,  and  next  at  Buffalo,  K.  Y.,  during  the 

<ne  year.    The  income  for  foreign  missions  Canada  border  disturbances  of  1888-^89.    Af- 

^  been  £8,872,  £86  more  than  that  of  the  ter  doing  garrison  duty  at  a  number  of  differ- 

P?«vi<Hia   year.     Three    additions  had   been  ent  stations,  he  went  with  the  army  to  Mexico, 

Bide  to  the  European  missionary  staff  during  remaining  there  from  1846  to  1848.    He  was 

tht  jear,  and  a  new  chapel  had  been  opened  in  in  the  battle  of  Tampico,  and  served  in  Migor- 

foaneetion  with  the  mission  at  Bome.    Dur«  General  Patterson's  division,  and  also  as  aide- 

i&g  the  last  twenty  years  the  number  of  mis-  de-camp  to  Major-Greneral  Worth.  From  1849 

teehurches  had  increased  threefold.    Ohil-  to  1851  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  McHenry, 

Mfl  OoDege  bad  ten  students,  and  had  suffered  and  was  made  a  captain  in  the  Second  At- 

&  lasnoial  deficiency  of  £598.    Besolutions  tillery  on  July  1^  1852.    He  served  in  the  war 

▼crt  passed  in  favor  of  the  bill  for  closing  the  against  the  Semmoles  in  Florida  in  1852-'53, 

pvUie-houses  on  Sunday ;  counseling  opposi-  and  was  in  garrison  at  Baton  Bouge,  La.,  in 

^  to  the  war  spirit,  and  expressing  a  hope  1855,    He  did  frontier  duty  at  Fort  Wash- 

the  termination  of  the  Zooloo  war ;  urging  ington,  I.  T.,  in  1855,  and  at  Fort  SnelUng, 
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Minn.,  in  1857.    In  that  year,  as  also  in  1868,  1867,  and  then  commanded  the  Artillery  School 

he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Learen worth,  Kan-  of  Practice  at  Fortress  Monroe  to  March  5, 

sas,    during  the  Kansas  distnrhances,  being  1877,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  commaod 

transferred  afterward  to  Fort  Kearney,  Neb.  at  Fort  McHenry.    baring  the  labor  riots  of 

Daring  the  year  16d8  he  was  a  member  of  the  1877  he  rendered  valaable  service  at  Camden 

board  to  revise  the  system  of  light  artillery  Station.    He  was  the  author,  in  conjanction 

?raotice,  which  was  adopted  on  March  6, 1860.  with  General  J.  G.  Barnard,  of  a  work  pnb- 
he  year  1861,  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  lished  in  1868  entitled  *' Reports  of  the  En- 
war,  found  him  at  the  arsenal  in  Washington,  gineer  and  Artillery  Operations  of  the  Army 
D.  0.  He  soon  went  into  active  service,  as-  of  the  Potomac  from  its  Organization  to  the 
sisting  the  same  year  in  the  defense  of  Fort  Close  of  the  Peninsnlar  Campaign." 
Pickens,  Fla.,  as  major  of  the  Fifth  Artillery.  BATTLE,  Jodge  William  Hobk,  a  highly 
He  passed  through  the  Manassas  campaign  as  honored  citizen  and  Jurist,  bom  in  Edgecombe 
chief  of  artillery  in  the  army  of  Brigadier-  County,  North  Carolina,  October  17,  1802, 
General  McDowell,  and  was  at  the  first  battle  died  at  Chapel  Hill,  March  17th.  At  the  age 
of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861.  He  was  chief  of  of  sixteen  years  he  entered  the  university  at 
artillery  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  Chapel  Hill,  and  in  two  years  graduated  with 
July  27,  1861,  to  August  27, 1862,  and  organ-  high  honors,  with  a  class  some  of  whose  mem- 
ized  its  artillery.  On  August  20,  1861,  he  was  hers  subsequently  manifested  distinguished 
appointed  bri^dier-general  of  United  States  ability.  On  leaving  the  university  he  entered 
volunteers,  and  was  in  the  defense  of  Wash-  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  Henderson  and  pre- 
ington,D.C.,  until  March,  1862.  He  took  a  lead-  pared  himself  to  practice  at  the  bar.  At  the 
ing  part  in  the  Virginia  peninsular  campaign  end  of  three  years  he  was  admitted,  and  mani- 
until  August,  1868,  being  in  tije  siege  of  York-  fested  such  proficiency  that  he  was  at  once 
town,  atthebattleofGaines^s  Mill,  the  skirmish  advanced  to  both  county  and  Superior  Court 
of  Mechanicsville,  the  battle  of  Charles  City  practice.  He  opened  his  office  in  Louisburg. 
Cross  Roads,  the  Malvern  Hill  contest,  and  The  early  years  of  his  professional  life  were 
at  Harrison's  Landing.  From  the  end  of  that  not  full  of  promise.  But.  with  pride  and  plea- 
campaign  until  1864  be  was  chief  of  artillery  sure,  he  was  wont  to  attribute  his  final  success 
of  the  defenses  of  Washington,  D.  C,  having  to  the  encouraging  influence  and  superior  char- 
been  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  First  acter  of  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Kemp  Plum- 
Artillery  on  August  1,  1863.  He  was  assigned  mer,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Warrenton, 
to  the  command  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wheel-  with  whom  he  was  married  in  1827.  He  rep- 
u^gi  W.  Ya.,  against  a  threatened  cavalry  raid  resented  Franklin  County  in  the  House  of 
in  May,  1863,  and  was  next  appointed  chief  of  Commons  in  1833-*d4,  and,  associated  with 
artillery  on  General  Sherman's  staff,  command-  Thomas  P.  Devereux,  Esq.,  reported  the  Su- 
ing the  military  division  of  the  Mississippi  preme  Court  decisions  from  December,  1834, 
from  March,  1864,  to  June,  1866.  From  May  to  December,  1889,  inclusive.  In  1885  be  was 
to  September,  1864,  he  was  with  the  invading  associated  with  Governor  Iredell  and  Judge 
army  in  Georgia,  and  took  part  in  the  action  Nash  in  preparing  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
of  Tunnel  Hill.  On  September  1,  1864,  he  North  Carolina,  and  personally  superintended 
was  made  brevet  major-general  of  volunteers  the  printing  of  that  work  in  Boston.  He  re- 
and  colonel  by  brevet  for  gallant  conduct  at  moved  to  Raleigh  in  1839,  and  the  same  year 
Rocky-Faced  Ridge.  He  was  also  at  Resaca,  was  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  which  nomi- 
tbe  battle  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  New  Hope  nated  William  Henry  Harrison  for  PresideDt 
Church  action,  the  skirmish  of  Peach-Tree  of  the  United  States.  In  politics  be  was  a 
Creek,  and  the  battle  and  siege  of  Atlanta.  Whig,  but  was  never  a  partisan,  and  bis  politi- 
In  the  Northern  Georgia  and  Alabama  cam-  cal  career  ended  with  his  elevation  to  the  judi- 
paigns  he  passed  through  the  battles  of  Jones-  ciary.  In  August,  1840,  a  vacancy  occurred  on 
t>oro,  Lovejoy  Station,  and  the  skirmishes  of  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State, 
Snake's  Creek  Gap,  Ship's  Gap,  and  Rome,  and  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Dudley  to 
From  February  to  April,  1866,  ne  was  in  the  fill  it,  and  subsequently  elected  by  the  Legis- 
Carolina  campaign  at  the  battles  of  Averys-  lature.  In  1848  he  removed  to  Chapel  Hill, 
boro  and  Benton ville.  On  March  18,  1866,  he  and  in  1846  was  elected  by  the  Trustees  to  the 
was  made  brevet  brigadier-general  in  the  Unit-  professorship  of  law  in  the  university,  which 
ed  States  army  for  his  services  in  the  cam-  ne  continued  to  hold  until  the  institution  went 
paign  ending  with  the  surrender  of  the  army  down  in  1871,  after  which  he  closed  his  law 
under  General  J.  £.  Johnston,  and  on  the  school  and  removed  to  Raleigh.  In  May,  1848, 
same  day  was  made  brevet  m%jor-general  for  a  vacancy  occurred  on  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
gallant  conduct  in  the  field.  On  December  preme  Court,  and  he  was  appointed  by  the 
11,  1866,  he  was  appointed  colonel  in  the  Sec-  Governor  to  fill  it,  but  not  confirmed  by  the 
ond  Artillery,  and  was  in  command  of  the  Legislature,  because  there  were  already  three 
Northern  frontier  pending  the  Fenian  raids  of  judges  of  the  Court  residing  in  the  same  coun- 
1866.  On  January  16th  of  that  year  he  was  ty ;  but  he  was  again  elec^  to  the  Superior 
mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service.  He  Court,  where  another  vacancy  occurred,  by 
served  on  the  Northern  frontier  to  September,  the  same  Legislature.    This  position  be  accept- 
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ed  And  retained  nnti]  1852,  when  he  was  oalled  ently  all  used  up.    Bat  M.  Vincent  shows  that 
to  the  bench  of  the  Sapreme  Court,  where  he  very  yalaable  principles  were  allowed  to  es* 
contiaaed  to  preside  as  an  Associate  Justice  oape.    Besides  the  alkaline  matter,  the  liquor 
until  the  inauguration  of  the  reconstructed  remaining  after  the  distillation  of  the  spirit  also 
Sucd  government  in  1868.     In  1872-78  he  contains  considerable  quantities  of  organic  mat- 
was  appointed  bj  the  Legislature  to  revise  the  ter,  partly  nitrogenous,  which  is  decomposed 
statQtes  of  the  State;  but  this  revision,  the  by  the  process  of  calcination,  leaving  a  porous 
work  of  his  unassisted  mind,  never  attained  so  carbonaceous  mass  containing  also  the  remain- 
high  a  rank  as  the  joint  labors  of  others.    Ue  ing  mineral  substances.    The  volatile  products 
subsequently  removed  to  Chapel  Hill  after  the  of  the  decomposition  may  be  saved  by  subject- 
deitb  of  his  wife,  and  resided  with  his  son  un-  ing  the  concentrated  vinasse  to  destructive  dis- 
til the  close  of  bis  career.    He  was  a  man  of  tiUationin  an  iron  retort ;  and,  bypassing  them 
moch  natural  excellence  of  character  and  ex-  through  condensers,  the  condensaole  ones  will 
ttiosire  learning.  liquefy,  while  the  permanent  gases  can  be 
BEET,  SUGAR,  NEW  PRODUCT  FROM  conducted  off  and  utilized  as  fuel.    The  por- 
THE.    The  chemists  have  nowhere    proved  tions  which  admit  of  condensation  consist  in 
tile  utility  of  their  science  in  a  more  marked  bituminous  and  ammoniaoal  liquors,  which  dif- 
and  gratifying  manner  than  in  extracting  so  fer  in  their  chemical  composition  in  some  iin- 
manjr  valuable  commercial  commodities  from  portant  respects  from  the  similar  products  re- 
the  residual  products  of  manufactured  mate-  maining  after  the  manufacture  of  illuminating 
rials.    The  waste  products  of  many  an  indns-  gas  from  coal.    One  of  the  constituents  of  the 
trial  operation,  wluch  before  the  developments  ammonia- water  thus  obtained  is  the  foundation 
of  modern  ohemistry  were  useless  and  trouble-  of  the  new  manufacturing  process  inaugurated 
some  to  get  rid  o^  cumbering  the  ground  or  by  M.  Vincent.    The  liquid  is  found  to  contain 
diataintng  and  poisoning  the  rivers,  have  been  large  quantities  of  the  salts  of  trimethylamine. 
made  to  yield  the  materials  for  one  or  more  Trimethylamine  has  never  before  been  pro- 
Kcondary  industries,  turning  out  products  of  duced  except  in  very  small  quantities  in  the 
valuable  properties ;  so  that  the  residual  prod-  chemical  laboratory.    It  is  one  of  the  organic 
uct3  now  utilized  greatly  exceed  in  number  compounds  oalled  compound  ammonias,  the 
those  which  are  still  found  valueless.    In  the  first  of  which,  methylamioe,  was  discovered  by 
science  of  organic  ohemistry  the  development  M.  Wdrtzin  1848,  and  the  others,  dimethylamine 
has  been  very  reoent,  and  is  very  imperfect  and  trimethylamine,  by  Dr.  Hofmann,  about 
compared  with  the  progress  which  has  been  thirty  years  ago.    In  these  the  organic  radical, 
made  in  analyzing  the  non-organic  mineral  methyl,  performs  the  part  of  hydrogen  in  the 
constituents  of  the  earth^s  matter.    Every  step  gaseous  compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen, 
in  this  new  science,   whose  threshold    has  and  they  were  produced  by  replacing  one,  two, 
scarcely  yet  been  passed,  indicates  that  the  or  all  three  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  am- 
chemistry  of  life  is  vastly  more  complex  than  monia  by  atoms  of  methyl.    The  trimethy- 
tbe  chemical   combinations  of  the   mineral  lamine,  the  hydrochlorate  of  trimethylamine, 
world ;  and  nearly  every  new  substance  dis-  yields  products  of  great  utility.    Upon  decom- 
covered  by  resolving  into. their  simpler  ma-  posing  the  hydrochlorate  by  heat,  it  is  resolved 
terials,  or  by  recombining  organic  principles  into  free  ammonia,  which  is  a  valuable  prod- 
with  each  other  or  with  non-organic  elements,  net ;  free  trimethylamine,  which  can  be  used 
^  found  to  possess  properties  of  utility,  which  over  again  for  the  same  purpose;  and  ohloride 
are  sometimes  exceedingly  novel  and  remark-  of  meUiyl,  a  compound  which  has  never  before 
alilc.    An  important  gain  to  industrial  art  is  been  obtained  in  any  quantities^  and  which 
hkelj  to  result  from  a  process  discovered  by  possesses  some  very   remarkable   properties. 
CAmille  Vinoent  of  Paris  for  utilizing  another  The  chloride  is  a  combustible  gaseous  sub- 
refase  materiaL    In  the  manufacture  of  beet-  stance,  which  can  be  easily  condensed  into  a 
root  sugar,  the  jnioe  of  the  beet  is  expressed,  liquid  form  in  strong  wrought-iron  cylinders, 
aod,  after  filtering,  is  boiled  and  allowed  to  and  transported  and  handled  with  safety.    One 
crjdtallize.    A  thick  molasses  is  left,  which  use  of  chloride  of  methyl  is  in  the  manufiicture 
has  been  used  sometimes  for  sweetening  pur-  of  the  methylated  colors,  such  as  Hofmann's 
poses  and  sometimes  for  fattening  cattle,  but  violet  and  aniline  green,  in  which  it  does  the 
is  now  almost  all  subjected  to  fermentation  service  of  the  more  expensive  iodide.    It  pos- 
and  distillation,  yielding  a  coarse  kind  of  rum.  sesses  another  quality  which  gives  it  a  far 
After  the  alcohol  is  distilled  out  there  is  left  in  higher  and  a  singular  value.    It  is  as  a  refrig- 
the  retort  a  liquid  called  vinosM,  which  was  crating  agent  that  it  promises  to  be  of  the 
formerly  thrown  away,  until  Dubrnnfaut  dis-  greatest  service.    By  the  rapid  evaporation  of 
coTered  its  value  as  a  source  of  potash  salts,  the  liquid  a  reduction  of  temperature  takes 
It  is  ev^)orated  and  the  dry  residuum  calcined,  place  which  exceeds  that  produced  by  any 
jielding  an  ash  which  is  oalled  saZtn,  and  is  other  means.    The  liquid  is  not  at  all  corro- 
Hcb  in  compounds  of  potassium.    In  this  way  sive  nor  poisonous,  and  promises  to  supplant 
XOoo  tons  of  carbonate  of  potash  are  produced  all  the  other  freezing  agents.    A   machine 
annaally  in  the  distilleries  of  France.    By  this  has  been  constructed  by  M.  Vincent  in  which 
process  the  products  of  the  beet  were  appar-  a  temperature  of  56"  C.  can  be  produced  and 
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mamtained  by  the  evaporation  of  this  volatile 
sabstanoe.  This  temperatare  is  considerably 
below  the  freexing-point  of  quioksilver.  The 
disooverj  of  this  new  product  of  the  sugar- 
beet  presents  an  additional  inducement  for  its 
cultivation  in  the  United  States,  an  object 
,  which  the  Agricultural  Bureau  has  for  some 
time  sought  to  promote.  The  climatic  condi- 
tions roost  favorable  to  the  growth  of  this  use- 
ful plant  were  cousidered  in  a  paper  read  be>- 
f  ore  the  Association  ior  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence at  Saratoga  in  September,  by  Dr.  William 
McMurtrie.  The  best  meteorological  condi- 
tions are  a  warm,  dry  spring,  and  a  temperate, 
moist  summer,  followed  by  a  cool,  dry  au- 
tumn. 

BELGIUM,  a  kingdom  of  Europe.  Leopold 
II.,  King  of  the  Belgians,  bom  April  9,  1886, 
is  the  son  of  King  Leopold  L,  former  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  and  ascended  the  throne  at  his 
death,  December  10,  1865.  He  was  married 
August  22,  1858,  to  Marie  Henriette,  daughter 
of  the  late  Archduke  Joseph  of  Austria  (bom 
August  28,  1886),  who  has  borne  him  three 
daughters.  The  heir  apparent  to  the  throne 
is  the  brother  of  the  King,  Philip,  Count  of 
Flanders,  bom  March  24,  1887,  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  service  of  Belgium,  who  was 
married,  April  26,  1867,  to  Princess  Marie  of 
HohenzoUern-Sigmaringen  (bom  November  17, 


1845),  and  has  two  sons,  Baldwin,  bom  July  t, 
1869,  and  Albert,  bora  April  8,  1875. 

The  area  of  this  kingdom  is  11,878  square 
miles.  The  population  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  December  81, 1876,  was  5,886,185,  and 
in  December,  1877,  according  to  a  calcalation 
based  upon  the  movement  of  population,  5,412,- 
781.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  popula- 
tion of  each  province  at  the  close  of  1877: 

PROVINCES.  t^kDiCnttn. 

Antwerp 660,1T9 

BvmtNMit 9M,8QB 

riiAderSf  West 66MM 

Beet ^ 8n,M8 

HaiDAalt Me,IW 

Ll6ge a4S364 

Umburg tOI,!»4 

Luxemborg S0a,78a 

Nunur 818^766  • 

Total ^41«,m 

The  population  of  the  principal  cities  on 
December  81,  1877,  was  as  follows :  Brdssela, 
164,598,  and  including  eight  adjacent  commu- 
nities, 880,288;  Antwerp,  155,820;  Ghent,  129,- 
^01;  Li^ge,  118,140;  Bruges,  44,950;  Malinea, 
89,776;  Verviers,  88,410;  Louvain,  84,440; 
Touruay,  82,180;  Oourtrai,  26,828 ;  SaintNicb- 
olas,  25,440;  Namur,  25,858;  Mens,  24,638; 
Seraing,  24,564;  Alost,  21.107. 

The  movement  of  population  from  1871  to 
1877  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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16T1 
187* 
1878 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 


MaikfM. 

Birthi. 

DMtha. 

StOl-bon 
Childnii. 

Sorplotof 
Birtlia. 

IndadrtefSlUl-bon. 

87,688 

166,010 

152,996 

7,260 

18,014 

40,084 

174,985 

127,678 

7,568 

47,267 

40,608 

178,491 

120.666 

7,788 

57,885 

40,828 

181,728 

117,845 

7,760 

64,888 

88,060 

188,801 

180,229 

7,749 

58,072 

88,228 

184,845 

124,717 

7J80 

60,128 

86,962 

188,122 

122,814 

6,045 

60,608 

n. 


6,118,680 
6,17^087 
5,258,821 
6,886,684 
6,408,006 
6,886,185 
6,412,781 


Almost  the  enth'e  population  is  conuected 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Ohurch.  The  num- 
ber of  Protestants  is  estimated  at  15,000;  that 
of  Jews  at  8,000.  The  larger  portion  of  both 
lives  in  the  provinces  of  Antweip  and  limburg. 
Of  the  5,886,185  inhabitants  according  to  the 
census  of  1876,  2,256,860  spoke  French,  2,659,- 
890  Flemish,  840,770  French  and  Flemish,  88,- 
070  German,  22,700  French  and  German,  1,790 
Flemish  and  German,  5,490  these  three  lan- 
guages, 7,650  foreign  languages,  and  2,070  were 
aeaf  and  dumb. 

According  to  the  census  of  1866  the  nativity 
of  the  inhabitants  was  as  follows : 

COUNTRIES.  FopolaUon. 

Belgium 4,729,787 

Netherlands 26,486 

Dntoh  limboarf 7,419 

Dutch  Lozembourg. 6,025 

France 82.021 

Germanf. 20,701 

OreatBritain 8,008 

Other  Countriea 2,892 

Total 4,827,888 

The  budget  for  the  years  1877  and  1878  esti- 


mated receipts  and  expenditures  as  follows  (in 
francs) : 


L  BBonm. 


1.  Direct  taxea 

2.  Indirect  taxes 

8.  From    means    of   oommnnlcation 

(railroads,  telegraphs,  post,  etc).. 

4.  MIsoeUaneoQS 

6.  Beimborsements 


Total  reoelpta.. 


n.  EjI'MOHUBM. 

PnbHcdeht 

DoUtlons 

Ministry  of  Justice 

Mlnlstiy  of  Foreign  Aifdrs 

Mlnls^  of  the  Interior 

Ministry  of  Pnblio  Works 

Minlst^  of  War. 

Budget  of  the  gens  d^armerle ..... 

8.  Ministry  of  Finance 

9.  Beimborsements  and  outstanding 

debt 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Total  expenditures. 


ISTT. 


48,768,000 
100,790,000 

95,981,400 
9,927,000 
MHSSO 


18TS. 


44,006,000 
102,9ffi>)0 

100^651.500 
9,778,000 
2,921^ 


252,24(1^760  S6Q^|88,6<0 


6^07],815 
4,454,806 

15,908,889 
1,660,805 
19,808,068 
81,792,684 
41,086,800 
2,888,000 
16474,970 

1,120,000 


74,78R.8l5 
4^8^801 
16,272,849 
l,90i,&8a 
20,871,421 
81,854]^ 
41,068,00(1 

ia,274,9Sfl 
1426.001 


•248,086,782  250,606,761 


The  immigration  into  Belgium  has  ranee  1871 
always  exceeded  the  emigration  from  the  ooun 
try,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 
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77 


Eailfnoti^ 


isn. 

isr*. 

i8rt. 

18?^ 

isrs. 

i8r«. 

16,706 
18,171 

16,789 
11,040 

16,792 
7,981 

16,769 
8,917 

15,879 
10,157 

14,446 
18,124 

8,687 

4,749 

7,811 

8,646 

6,916 

1,899 

i8rr. 

16,076 
11,847 


The  movement  of  the  special  oommeroe  of 
Belgium  during  the  jeara  1876  and  1877  was 
u  foDowa,  expressed  in  miUions  of  francs : 


OOONTROS. 

ufPOKn. 

Bxposn. 

isre. 

isrr. 

isrs. 

isrr. 

Ccntnl  Europe : 

fnat» 

Oc^CMtoou  UbSoo 
Hrtbnteads 

862-6 

184-8 

185  0 

116 

946-9 
114-7 

820 

606 

9480 

90-9 

6-0 

864*0 

197-4 

196-8 

17-4 

912-6 
820 

97-8 

69-7 

260-1 

171 

8-8 

8141 

223-0 

1668 

16-8 

191*7 
19*8 

14*4 

79*6 

88*8 

16 

1-8 

296*0 
900*7 
166*7 

Otbir  eoontries 

5«tlMnEaropo: 

SiO 
990-1 

fcpiJHlt.  .,.  ,    ,  ,   . , ,   , 

96-S 

OtteeooDtrlM  (Swe- 
4«i,  «it«.) 

18-6 

Soolhss  £urop6. ...... 

iBMria 

71-8 
49-6 

lA 

7*8 

AMcft 

9-5 

I^td 

1,448  6 

1,496-S 

1,068-8 

1,0748 

Ibd  following  table  gives  in  millions  of 
fruMS  the  moyement  of  the  general  and  spe- 
dil  oommerce  of  Belgiam  from  1860  to  1877, 
sad  compares  it  with  the  commerce  in  1830 : 


DtPOBTt. 

BXP0BT8. 

TKAK. 

teml. 

BpudUL 

OmmbL 

BpmM. 

l5«l-I9$4. f 

Uft-UTt 

1,048*9 

1^20-8 
9,240-6 
2,818-8 
2,460*4 
2,356-6 

90-0 

608*6 

809*4 
1,288-2 
1,8071 
1,448-6 
1,426*2 

900 

966*1 

1346-1 
1,9880 
2,107*6 
2,068-4 
2,004-S 

104-6 

611*8 
638-1 

W1-18M 

780-6 

B» 

1,101*8 
1,066*8 

»a 

K7 

1,074-8 
96*6 

urn 

The  Chambers  reassembled  in  Jannary,  and 
01  the  Slst  the  Government  introdnoed  a  new 
bw  on  elementary  instmction,  designed  to 
take  the  place  of  the  law  of  1 842.  It  required 
»r«7  oommanitj  to  establish  a  school  in  a 
fro^  k>calit7,  tuition  to  be  free  for  poor 
chfldreo.  The  school-books  to  be  used  are  to 
^  examined  bj  the  school  oonncil,  and  to  be 
tpprored  bj  the  Grovernment  The  clerical 
npcfiiskm  is  to  cease.  The  teachers  shall  be 
if^otnted  bj  the  Oommnnal  Council,  but 
QBA  be  native  or  naturalized  Belgians,  and 

Cm  m  certificate  of  their  ability  to  teach. 
lasCmctioii  is  to  comprise  morals,  reading, 
^nWng,  arithmetic,  object-teaching,  the  rudi- 
aems  of  the  French,  Flemish,  or  German  lan- 
P^  (aooording  to  the  locality),  geography, 
Bd^iaa  history,  drawing,  gymnastic  exercises, 
■^  aad  needlework.  Article  IV.  is  as  fol- 
»vi:  ^  E^igioQs  instruction  shall  be  left  to 
«•  care  of  the  families  and  of  the  ministers  of 
the  different  denominations.  A  room  in  the 
mM  U  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
toer  in  order  to  give  religious  instruction  to 
tne  seiiool-diildren  before  or  after  school- 


A  royal  decree  was  published  on  February 
28d,  which  ordered  that,  in  the  state  normal 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  elementary  school- 
teachers, the  principles  of  constitutional  and 
administrative  law  shall  be  taught,  embracing 
a  history  of  the  political  institutions  of  the 
country,  a  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  relating  to  it,  and  the  elementary 
school  law.  This  instruction  is  to  be  given  by 
a  professor  specially  appointed  for  that  pur- 

fose,  who  shall  if  possible  be  a  doctor  of  laws, 
n  April  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  seventeen  to  prenare 
a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  seconoary 
schools. 

The  discussion  on  the  new  elementary  school 
law  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  led  to  violent 
scenes  and  severe  recriminations.  M.  Woeste, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Clerical  party,  at- 
tempted to  show  that  lay  teachers  were  not 
fit  for  their  work.  For  this  purpose  he  cited 
fifteen  cases  of  teachers  who  had  since  1859 
been  convicted  of  improper  conduct  with  their 
pupils.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
reply  stated  that  only  three  of  this  number 
had  come  from  state  normal  schools,  which, 
however,  had  been  under  clerical  supervision: 
whUe  the  remaining  twelve  had  graduated 
with  high  honors  from  episcopal  seminaries. 
Of  6,898  lay  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  fif- 
teen had  committed  offenses  agiunst  morality 
in  twenty  years.  In  the  same  time,  however, 
of  452  clerical  teachers,  not  less  than  eighteen 
had  committed  similar  offenses,  who  indeed 
had  not  all  been  punished,  because  some  had 
disappeared. 

In  May  the  Minister  of  Finance  submitted 
a  bill  abolishing  the  hearth  tax  introduced  by 
the  laws  of  1821  and  1822,  and  increasing  the 
rent  door,  and  window  taxes.  The  object  of 
the  bill  was  to  nut  an  end  to  numerous  elec- 
tion abuses  whicn  had  occurred  under  the  old 
order  of  things. 

The  bill  on  primary  education  was  passed 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  June  6th  by  a 
vote  of  67  to  60,  all  but  two  members  being 
present.  In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  passed  on 
June  18th  by  a  vote  of  88  to  81,  after  a  bitter 
speech  by  the  President,  Prince  de  Ligne,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Left,  in  which  he  denounced 
the  law  as  an  unfortunate  law  and  a  war  mea- 
sure. Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the 
school  law  in  the  Senate,  the  bishops  of  Bel- 
gium issued  a  common  pastoral  letter  con- 
demning it.  They  declared  that  the  school 
system  which  the  Government  wished  to  in- 
troduce was  ^*  dangerous  in  itself,  that  it  pro- 
moted infidelity  and  indifference,  and  that  it  is 
an  attack  on  the  faith,  the  piety,  and  the  re- 
ligious rights  of  the  Belgian  people."   No  par- 
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eots  shoQld  therefore  send  their  children  to  a  rons,  enlarged  editions  of  which  were  pub- 
school  subject  to  the  new  law,  if  a  Oatholio  lished  in  1824  and  1840.  He  enjoyed  the 
school  was  in  their  vicinity.  No  Oatholio  friendship  of  several  noted  European  bota- 
shoald  aid  in  the  execntion  of  the  new  law,  nists,  with  whom  he  had  an  extended  corre- 
shonld  accept  a  school  office,  or  be  a  member  spondence  relative  to  botanical  stadies  and 
of  the  school  council.  discoveries.    Between  1817  and  1821  he  pub- 

On  June  27th  the  Minister  of  Finance  pre>  lished  in  three  volumes  the  *^  American  Med- 
sented  a  financial  bill,  in  which  he  proposed  ioal  Botany,"  a  work  that  commanded  marked 
to  tax  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  to  in-  attention  not  only  in  this  ooontry,  but  also  in 
crease  the  import  duty  on  tobacco,  as  well  as  Europe.  He  edited  with  notes  Sir  J.  E.  Smith's 
the  succession  and  excise  duties.  The  pre-  work  on  botany  in  1814,  was  one  of  the  com- 
amble  to  the  bill  stated  that  the  proposed  aug-  mittee  of  five  selected  in  1820  to  form  the 
mentations  were  estimated  to  yield  to  the  '*  American  Pharmaoopcsia,"  and  is  to  be  cred- 
Treasury  an  additional  sum  of  7,850,000  francs,  ited  with  the  principle  of  the  nomenclature  of 
whereas  the  deficit  to  be  covered  amounted  to  materia  mejiica  afterward  adopted  by  the  Brit- 
12,000,000  francs.  The  Government  there-  ish  colleges,  which  principle  substitnted  a  sin- 
fore  reserved  to  itself  to  propose,  when  expe-  gle  for  a  double  word  whenever  practicable, 
dient,  the  conversion  of  the  4i  per  cent,  rentes.  Mount  Auburn  Oemetery,  the  first  garden 
The  electoral  reform  bill  was  passed  in  the  cemetery  established  in  the  United  States,  was 
Lower  Ohamber  in  the  beginning  of  July  by  69  founded  by  him,  and  became  the  model  after 
votes  to  60.  The  discussion  on  the  new  finan-  which  all  others  in  the  country  have  been 
cifd  laws  was  closed  on  July  22d,  after  a  speech  made.  During  a  term  of  twenty  years  Dr. 
fi*om  M.  de  Eerwyn  urging  the  necessity  of  Bigelow  was  a  physician  of  the  Massachusetts 
affording  protection  to  the  agricultural  inter-  General  Hospital,  and  was  Professor  of  Ma- 
ests  of  the  country.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  teria  Medica  and  of  Olinical  Medicine  in  Har- 
Affairs  replied  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  vard  University.  From  1816  to  1827  he  held 
revert  to  a  policy  of  protection,  and  the  bill  the  Rumford  Professorship  in  the  same  institn- 
was  then  adopted  by  60  to  42  votes.  A  propo-  tion,  and  delivered  lectures  on  the  application  of 
sition  of  the  Government  to  convert  the  4(  science  to  the  useful  arts.  These  lectures  were 
per  cent,  rentes  to  4  per  cents  was  adopted  published  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Elements  of 
the  same  day  in  the  Ohamber  and  the  Senate.  Technology,"  which  work,  enlarged  and  im- 
On  July  21st  Prince  de  Ligne,  President  of  proved,  was  republished  some  years  later  with 
the  Senate,  resigned,  and  on  August  1st  the  the  title  "The  Useful  Arts  considered  in  Gon- 
Oharabers  were  closed.  In  the  beginning  of  nection  with  the  Applications  of  Science  ** 
September  General  Liagre  was  appointed  Min-  (1849).  At  various  times  he  published  medi- 
ister  of  War  in  the  place  of  General  Renard,  cal  essays  and  treatises,  in  the  production  of 
who  had  died  shortly  before.  which  he  was  industrious  and  prolific  withont 

The  new  school  laws  were  considered  in  a  impairing  the  value  of  his  work  by  its  qnan- 

nieeting  of  the  Belgian  bishops  held  in  Malines  tity.    "  Nature  and  Disease,'^  a  volume  ptib- 

in  the  middle  of  August,  when  it  was  resolved  lished  in  1854,  contained  several  of  these  es- 

to  refuse  absolution  to  the  teachers  of  normal  says.      Notable  among  Ids  papers  was  one 

schools ;  that  the  religious  instruction  given  entitled  **  A  Discourse  on  Self-Limited  Dis- 

in   secular   schools  was  schismatic,  and   all  ease/'  which  was  delivered  as  an  address  be- 

teachers  giving  such  instruction  were  to  be  fore  the  Massachusetts   Medical   Society  in 

excommunicated.      These    resolutions    were,  1835,  and  had  a  marked  effect  in  modifying 

however,  not  fully  approved  by  Oardinal  Nina,  the  practice  of  physicians.     He  was  during 

the  Papal  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  note  to  the  many  years  the  President  of  that  Society,  and 

Papal  Nuncio  in  Brussels,  in  which  Oardinfd  was  also  President  of  the  American  Academy 

Nina  ordered  that  the  resolutions  should  not  of  Arts  and  Sciences.    Retiring  from  the  ac- 

be  communicated  to  the  clergy  until  they  had  tive  practice  of  his  profession  some  years  ago, 

received  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  See.  Dr.  Bigelow  gave  much  attention  to  the  snb- 

The  bitter  feeling  existing  between  the  dif-  ject  of  education,  and  especially  to  the  matter 

ferent  parties  caused  the  King  to  address  the  of  establishing  and  developing  technologic^ 

people  at  a  festival  in  Toumay,  exhorting  them  schools.    In  an  address  "  On  the  Limits  of  Ed- 

to  unity  and  fraternity,  particularly  in  view  of  ncation,"  delivered  in  1866,  before  the  Maasa- 

the  semi-centennial  of  national  independence  chusetts  Institnte  of  Technology,  he  laid  espe- 

to  be  celebrated  in  1880.  cial  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  students  de- 

BIGELOW,  Dr.  Jacob,  an  eminent  physi-  voting  themselves  to  special  technical  branches 

dan,  bom  in  Sudbury,  Mass.,  February  27,  of  knowledge,  rather  than  devoting  time  and 

1787,  died  in  Boston,  January  10th.    lie  was  strength  to  sub  ects  irrelevant  to  the  particu- 

graduated  at  Harvard  Oollege  in  1806,  and,  lar  vocations  they  are  to  follow, 

having  prepared  himself  for  the  practice  of  BLAINE,  Jambs  Gillbsphe,  an  American 

medicine,  opened  his  office  in  Boston  in  1810,  statesman,  bom  in  Washington  Oounty,  Penn- 

and  displayed  nnusual  skill.    In  1814  he  pub-  sylvania,  January  81,   1880,  at  Indian   Hill 

lished  a  work  entitled  "  Florula  Bostoniensis,'*  Farm,  the  home  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 

describing  the  plants  of  Boston  and  its  envi-  Neal  Gillespie.  His  great-grandfawer,  Oolong 
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Epbraim  Blaine  of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  was  Blaine  always  commandeil  the  attention  of  the 

Cummissary  -  General   of  the   Revolationary  Honse,  and  before  he  had  been  three  years  a 

army  from  1778  till  the  close  of  the  straggle  member  he  ranked  with  the  highest  as  a  de- 

Id  1783.    Washington  attributed  the  preserva-  hater.    At  the  period  of  greatest  anxiety  and 

tioQ  of  his  troops  from  actnid  starvation  dur-  depression  in  the  war,  he  delivered  a  speech 

log  that  terrible  winter  at  Vdley  Forge  main-  on  *^  The  Ability  of  the  American  People  to 

ly  to  the  heroic  and  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  suppress  the  Rebellion,"  which  has  been  cited 

Colonel  Blaine.    Mr.  Blaine's  father,  born  and  for  the  great  attention  and  commendation  it 

reared  in  Carlisle,  after  an  extended  tour  in  received.    While  a  member  of  the  Post-Office 

Europe,  Sooth  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  Committee  he  took  an  active  part  in  securing 

returned  and  settled  in  Washington  County  the  system  of  postal  cars  now  in  general  use. 

about  1818,  becoming  one  of  the  largest  landed  Throughout  the  period  of  reconstruction  he 

proprietors  in  western  Pennsylvania.    He  took  was  active  and  energetic  in  influencing  legisla- 

spcoial  pains  to  give  his  son  a  thorough  Intel-  tion,  and  was  especially  prominent  in  shaping 

Itfctaal  training,  but  died  before  he  was  fully  some  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 

£Town.    At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  to  fourteenth  amendment,  particularly  that  re- 

!*^-bool  m  Lancaster,  Ohio,  where  he  lived  in  lating  to  the  basis  of  representation.    The  dis- 

the  family  of  his  relative,  the  Hon.  Thomas  cussions  on  this  great  series  of  questions,  in 

£win^,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  Mr.  Blaine  figured  largely,  are  among 

lie  gradaated  from  Washington  College  in  1847,  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  in  the  his- 

at  the  age  of  seventeen.    Specially  excelling  in  tory  of  the  American  Congress. 
maiiiematics  aod  Latin,  he  shared  the  first        He  was  reelected  to  the  Forty-first  Congress, 

honor  of  his  daas  with  John  O.  Hervey,  now  and  made  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

Snperintendent  of  Public  Instraction  at  Wheel-  tives,  which  position  he  also  held  during  the 

log,  West  Virginia.     His  college  guardian  was  Forty-second  and  Forty-third  Ccngresses.    It 

his  ancle,  the  Hon.  John  H.  Ewing,  then  a  Rep-  has  been  said  that  no  man  since  Clay's  speak- 

resentative  in  Congress  from  the  Washington  ership  presided  with  such  an  absolute  knowl- 

di«trict  of  Pennsylvania.     After  graduating,  edge  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  or  with  so  great 

Mr.  Blaine  taught  for  a  while  in  Pennsylvania  a  mastery  in  the  rapid,  intelligent,  and  faithful 

Lnd  Kentucky,  wrote  for  the  press,  and  studied  discharge  of  business.    His  knowledge  of  par- 

Uw,  bat  never  practiced.     He  married  Harriet  liamentary  law  was  instinctive  and  complete, 

Manwood,  a  teacher  from  Massachusetts.  and  his  administration  of  it  so  fair  that  both 

In  1853  he  went  to  Maine,  where  he  edited  sides  of  the  House  united  at  the  close  of  each 

tLe  '^Portland  Advertiser"  and  the  '^Eenne-  Congress  in  cordiid  thanks  for  his  impartiality. 

f»rc  Journal.''   He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Even  more  marked  than  his  career  as  Speaker 

Miiine  liCgiahitare  in  1858,  where  he  served  whs  Mr.  Blaine's  course  in  the  House  wiien  he 

fo^r  years,  the  last  two  as  Speaker  of  the  returned  to  the  floor  at  the  close  of  his  speak- 

Honse.    The  late  Governor  Kent  of  Maine,  ership.     His  speeches  during  the  debates  on 

^pe^king  of  Mr.  Blaine's  record  in  that  State,  the  proposition  to  remove  the  political  disa- 

m^:  '^Almost  from  the  day  of  his  assuming  bilities  of  Jefferson  Davis  added  greatly  to  his 

eilitorial  charge  of  the  ^  Kennebec  Journal,'  reputation  as  an  orator  and  parliamentarian. 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three,  Mr.  Blaine        In  June,  1876,  Mr.  Blaine  was  appointed  by 

«pnmg  into  a  position  of  great  influence  in  the  the  Governor  of  Maine  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 

politics  and  policy  of  Maine.    At  twenty-five  the  Senate  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Lot  M. 

U  was  a  leamng  power  in  the  councils  of  the  Morrill,  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Hepoblican  party,  so  recognized  by  Fessenden,  On  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  January, 

Hutnlin,  and  the  two  Merrills,  and  others  then  1877,  he  was  promptly  chosen  not  only  for  the 

iQ'i  still  prominent  in  the  State.    Before  he  i«mainder  of  the  unexpired  term,  but  for  the 

7 as  twenty-nine  he  was  chosen  chairman  of  full  term  ending  March  4, 1688.  In  the  Senate 

the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Republican  he  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  every  impor- 

orzanizatioQ  in  Main»-Hi  position  he  has  held  tant  debate.    Always  a  strong  party  man,  he 

f vcr  since,  and  fk-om  which  he  has  practically  is  now  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  on  the 

vi&ped  and  directed  every  political  campaign  Republican  side. 

i^i  the  State,  always  leading  his  party  to  bril-       Mr.  Blaine  is  a  man  of  good  temper,  with 

Unt  victory."  a  certain  intellectual  vehemence  that  might 

In  1862  Mr.  Blaine  was  elected  a  Repre-  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  anger,  of  strong 

tentative  to  the  Thirty-eightii  Congress,  and  physique,  with  wonderful  powers  of  endurance 

^rved  on  the  Committee  on  Post-Ofllces  and  and  recuperation,  and  of  great  activity  and  in- 

Post- Roads.     Reelected  to  the  Thirty-ninth  dustry.  To  these  qualities,  added  to  great  per- 

C«>ngre«a,he  served  on  the  Committee  on  Mill-  sonal  magnetism  and  a  remarkably  tenacious 

tarr  Affairs,  and  the  special  Committee  on  the  memory,  he  owes  his  success  in  public  life.  In 

IkiXh  of  Preaident  Lincoln,  and  as  chairman  the  recent  political  troubles  in  Maine  his  states- 

ot  that  on  the  War  Debts  of  the  Loyal  States,  manlike   qualities    proved    sufiScient  for  the 

H'^^lected  to  the  Fortieth  Congress,  he  served  emergency,  saved  the  State  from  threatened 

<Mi  the  Committees   on  Appropriations  and  violence,  and  carried  the  Republican  party  to 

l^ules.     Though    entering   very  young,  Mr.  imocess. 
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BOLIVIA  (RsptiBUOA  DB  Bouyia).    This  Tacna,  which  oonstitate  the  great  balk  of  her 
republic,  so  rarely  the  scene  of  events  of  inter-  foreign  sapplies,  do  not  figore  in  the  Ust  of  her 
est  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  now  emerges  from  imports.    Oonverselj,  the  fall  value  of  her  ex- 
obscurity  and  claims  her  share  of  the  attention  ports  is  not  represented  either,  as  they  are 
attracted  by  a  war  ranking  among  the  most  transmitted  through  Peru  and  Chili,  iu  paj- 
disastrous  in  its  course,  and  likely  to  prove  one  ment   of  the  merchandise  received  through 
of  the  most  sterile  in  useful  results,  that  have  the^e  countries.    From  1825  to  1840  the  ?alae 
ever  been  waged  ou  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  of  the  silver  purchased  annually  by  the  Banoo 
America.    A  brief  review  of  Bolivian  statis*  Nacional,  which  was  then  very  generally  sap- 
tics,  and  Bolivians  relations  with  the  neighbor-  posed  to  monopolize  that  metal,  was  from 
ing  states,  for  some  years  past,  will  suffice  to  $2,000,000  to  $2,500,000 ;  but  larve  quantities 
throw  into  conspicuous  relief  the  true  origin  have  always  been  exported  secretly,  the  ?alae 
of  the  strife.  of  which  there  is  no  means  of  determining. 
With  an  area  (assuming  the  lowest  estimate)  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  all  the  silver  sent 
of  rather  more  than  500,000  square  miles,  and  out  of  the  country  is  in  payment  of  imports, 
a  population  of  2,325,000,*  Bolivia  is  nearly  Ever  since  1850  the  yield  of  the  silver  mines 
the  equal  of  Peru  in  both  respects,  while  she  has  steadily  increased,  and  it  is  now  estimated 
is  slightly  the  superior  of  Chili  in  the  second  at  an  annual  value  of  not  less  than  $10,000^- 
and  four  times  her  superior  in  the  first  respect.  000,  exclusive  of  the  product  of  the  Gtraoo- 
But  in  spite  of  the  vastness  of  her  territory,  a  lee  mines.    Gold,  too,  has  at  (dl  times  been 
large  proportion  of  which  comprises  cultivable  exported  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  secretly, 
lands  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  and  not  with-  Yet,  as  nowhere  in  the  republic  is  gold-mininff 
standing  the  richness  and  variety  of  her  min-  systematically  carried  on,  and  as  dl  the  gold 
eral  products,  she  is  commercially  and  indus-  brought  to  market  is  in  the  sh^>e  oipepiUu  or 
trially  the  inferior  of  both.    Possessing  but  a  nuggets,  laid  bare  by  descending  torrents  in  the 
few  miles  of  seaboard,  with  two  smaO  ports  rainy  season  and  gathered  by  the  Indians,  it  is 
accessible  only  over  a  narrow  strip  of  desert  probable  there  has  been  no  progressive  increase 
wedged  between  her  maritime  neighbors,  her  of  quantity,  notwithstanding  the  increased  ne- 
landlocked  position  condemns  her  to  the  fatal  cessities  of  the  Indian  population.    Another 
necessity  of  carrying  on  through  Peruvian  ter-  important  article  of  export  is  copper  from  the 
ritory  and  Peruvian  ports  the  main  bulk  of  Corocoro  mines,  which,  in  spite  of  greatly  re* 
her  commerce,  which  thus  becomes  a  tributary  duced  prices,  continues  to  be  extracted  on  ac- 
of  the  Peruvian  Treasury.    In  the  official  re-  count  of  its  superior  quality.     Tin,  though 
turns  last  published,  for  1875,  but  which  are  very  abundant,  is  now  almost  wholly  neglect- 
asserted  to  give  figures  far  below  the  truth,  ed.    Merchants  who  have  attentively  studied 
the  imports  and  exports  were  set  down  as  of  this  subject  are  of  opinion  that  the  aggregate 
the  total  value  of  $5,750,000  respectively,  for  value  oi  the  gold,  copper,  and  tin  at  present 
the  most  part  through  Peruvian  ports — Arica,  exported  is  about  $5,000,000  a  year;  which, 
etc.    The  duties  on  the  imports  went  to  the  with  $10,000,000  for  silver,  constitutes  an  an- 
Peruvian  custom-houses,  and  to  Bolivia  was  nual  value  of  $15,000,000  for  metal  exports 
paid  over  the  sum  of  $500,000,  or  little  more  alone.     The  various  branches  of  agricultural 
than  one  third  of  the  total  amount  collected,  industry  in  Bolivia  are  for  the  most  part  lim- 
assuming  the  average  rate  of  duties  to  have  ited  by  the  demand  for  home  consumption, 
been  25  per  cent. !    But  the  official  returns,  as  The  great  Yungas  valleys  of  the  east,  watered 
above  suggested,  have  been  pronounced  in-  by  the  snow-covered   Cordilleras,    extending 
correct  by  some  writers,  one  of  whom  remarks  from  the  giant  peak  of  Blimani  to  that  of  So^ 
substantially  as  follows:  The  subjoined  table,  rata  (a  distance  of  some  300  mOes),  and  with  a 
from  the  ^*  Tableau  g^n^ral  du  commerce  de  la  climate  no  less  favorable  than  that  of  tropical 
France,"  exhibits  the  value  of  the  Bolivian,  Brazil,  yield  coffee  and  cacao  of  excellent  qualr 
Chilian,  and  Peruvian  trade  with  the  French  ity.    Indeed,  the  cacao  is  said  to  be  superior 
Republic  in  1876 :  to  that  of  Guayaquil ;  and  the  quina  or  call' 

(Imports. $45966  saya-bark  of  the  same  region  is  esteemed  foi 

BoUria.. . . { ^j^^  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.',.'.'.'. '. \     \  '«8ft  the  Strength  and  general  superiority  of  its  sul- 

Obiii. JexESS 6*^'oo8  Plates.    In  the  absence  of  necessary  data,  U 

vmm.       *  importa!'.*.!!!!!!!!].*!!!!.'!*  ii^soeisrs  would  be  rash  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  quan- 
lExporu. 4,0M,M8  tity  exported  of  these  commodities;  but  it  ii 

These  figures  show  a  striking  disproportion  ©^denUy  very  much  smaller  than  it  might  U 
between  the  Chilian  and  Peruvian  imports  and  ^*^^  improved  means  of  transportation.  TU 
those  of  Bolivia,  although  tlie  population  and  J^igar-oane  is  cultivated  m  the  valleys  above  r^ 
the  consumption  of  foreign  commodities  are  ^^"*®^  to,  and  m  that  of  Santa  Cruz;  but  tlu 
nearly  equal  in  the  three  republics.  The  cause  ®*^^''  and  molasses  manufactured  do  not  ex 
of  the  discrepancy  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  <^®^  *°®  ^^"^^  reomrements.  Cereals,  legu 
that  Bolivia's  purchases  from  Valparaiso  and  vinous  plants,  and  almost  every  variety  oi 
fruits  peculiar  to  the  tropical  and  temperate 

•  R»r  the  territori.1  dirteion,  •«»,  populaUoD,  etc,  tee  ^^f^  *r®  abundant  and  cheap,  but,  like  th< 

«AiuiiiftiC7cioiMB<iia'*ibris72  and  1873.  proQucts  above  enumerated,  are  never  sen] 
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oot  of  tbe  conntry,  owing  to  the  lack  of  easy  tom-honBes  and  smnggling   on  the  Bolivian 

metns  of  commnnioation  with  the  coast    In  coast  and  frontiers  absorb  8ie  rest? 

tbe  eveDt  of  persistent  droughts,  such  as  those  The  following  table  shows  the  national  rev- 

of  1877  and  1878,  especially  that  of  the  latter  enne  and  expenditures  as  estimated  in  the  bnd- 

TesTf  famine  spreads  desolation  over  such  lo-  get  (voted  in  1872)  for  the  fiscal  year  1878-74, 

etlitiea  aa,  by  the  difficulties  of  transport,  are  since  which  time  no  official  statement  of  the 

cot  off  from  immediate  relief.    Of  all  Bolivian  finances  has  been  published : 

prodocte,  that  most  assiduously  cultivated  by  rivkjux. 

the  Indians  is  the  coca-shrub  (Brythroxylon  p-.*^—-  .^  fi       im    rt«v 

eM\  the  leaves  of  which  they  use  as  the  Asi-      Arica . . .  °  .!?.*!°.  ..??....*. f40&,ooo 

«dc8  use  betel.    The  annual  sales  of  this  arti-      Cobtj»* .*..*.*.*. .*.*;;.*...*.*. ...*.* Vio\oQO 

dertLaPaz,  the  seat  of  govenunent  of  the    Mint,  export  duty  on  riiver •JSelSS 

repablic,  vary  in  amount  from  $4,000,000  to    Onanoaakw soo.ooo 

$5^000.    Cattle,  sheep,  horses^.and  mnles  ^^^^'a^^ii^ii^j:;^;^^^      "^ 

ire tbandant,  the  last  bemg  the  chief  animals      MbBc).... 90,880 

ofborden  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes:    Coiond church's io«n 660,ooo 

whDe  in  the  elevated  regions  there  are  great  hSXS^?!!^'!!*!*^;:::;:;:::::::::::::::;:::::;;   mS^ 

nombera  of  Damas,  vicnfias,  guanacos,  and  al-  

pacas  (varieties  of  what  may  be  termed  the         '^^^ $%9^fiU 

American  camel),  with  the   hair  of  all  of  xzpenditubbs. 

vhich  the  Indiims   manufacture   hats,    fine    Hiaistiy  of  the  interior |5»T.4W 

dothfl.  etc  MinUtry  of  Foreign  AllUrs 168,940 

viLr^L-*     j«  xv        V  ^  .x-  Ministry  of  Finance  (Inchulre  of  home  deht) 2,072,018 

^OtWIthstandmg     the    absence   of    positive     Mtmstzy  of  Justice  snd  PubUo  Worship 88»,16T 

lUtiitica,  a^  the  Bolivian  imports  are  known    Ministry  of  War....... MfMI! 

to  consist  mainly  of  manufactured  goods,  an    E«P«i^»ta«»  ««tr«miin«7. JiMjOio 

tpproximate  idea  of  their  minimum  values  may         Total HfiMfiOi 

be  am?ed  at  thus :  Let  the  population  be  re-  tuil4»                                                 ai  kthqm 

girded  aa  made  up  of— (1),  825,000  Indians  in  a  fi^T^w 

fUte  of  savagery,  and  not  submissive  to  the  laws  This  deficit  would,  of  course,  be  reduced 
of  the  land;  (2),  1,000,000  civilized  Indians;  somewhat  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  pub- 
is), 500,000  whites,  forming  the  first  or  upper  lie  lands  at  Mejilloues,  in  the  coast  region,  ex- 
eUa;  and  (4),  500,000  mestizos,  constituting  port  duties  on  silver  from  the  coast  mines,  and 
tbe  Mcond  cUiss.  The  civilized  Indiaiis,  the  other  sources  of  revenue,  the  yield  of  which 
iBort  osefd  element  of  Bolivian  society,  being  could  not  be  accurately  estimated, 
fvtitemost  part  land-owners,  farmers,  cattle-  The  national  debt  amounted  in  June,  1875, 
'«8rera,etc^^in  fine,  the  factors  of  the  nascent  to  £8,400,000  ($17,000,000),  including  an  item 
ioAirtries  of  the  country— may,  in  order  to  —Colonel  Church's  loan  of  £1,700,000,  nego- 
J^oid  possible  exaggerations,  be  excluded  from  tiated  in  London  in  1872 — which  for  some 
tbe  proposed  estimate.  Nevertheless,  these  In-  years  past  has  been  a  subject  of  angry  debate 
^u»,  beades  their  usual  dress,  which  is  ex-  ib  British  financial  circles,  and  the  details  of 
chwvdy  of  home  manufacture,  make  liberal  ex-  which  are  as  follows :  The  loan  is  designated  as 
P«B£tures  on  gala-drees  for  their  carnival  and  the  "Bolivian  six  per  cent,  of  1872";  the 
other  fewts,  in  the  reffular  observance  of  which  nominal  amount  was  £1,700,000;  the  issue 
tbey  yield  to  none.  If,  then,  the  moderate  sum  pric«t  ^8;  interest  and  sinking  fhnd,  8  per 
of  thntj  dollars  be  assumed  as  the  yearly  out-  o^i^t.  per  annum ;  and  the  number  of  years  to 
1*7  of  the  1,000,000  individuals  of  the  first  and  n»n,  twenty-four.  The  net  produce  t  to  the 
WMod  classes  (500,000  whites  and  500,000  borrower  was  set  down  at  £1,156,000;  the 
B^otine),  for  dress  and  such  other  necessaries  annual  charge  throughout  at  £186,000;  and 
«  hxnries  aa  are  not  produced  in  the  repub-  the  total  cost  to  borrower,  including  capital 
Sfr— chnrch  ornaments,  jewelry,  watches  and  repaid  at  redemption,  at  £8,285,440.  The 
**«fa»  loose  ornaments,  fancy  wares,  station-  proceeds  of  the  loan  were  to  be  applied  to  the 
•y.  booka,  school  supplies,  musical  instruments,  construction  of  railways. 
^"'Iwtre,  cutlery,  wrought  and  cast  iron,  agri-  The  regulation  strength  of  the  army  in  time 
«teal  and  mining  implements,  machinery,  of  peace  is  8,000,  as  follows:  8  generiOs,  1,012 
^  etc— the  total  value  of  the  foreign  mer-  subaltern  officers,  and  2,000  men  I  The  annu- 
fiarifee  annually  nnported  into  Bolivia  will  be  al  cost  of  this  force  is  about  $2,000,000,  or  two 
t*W)OO,0OO.  And  it  may  be  affirmed,  without  thirds  of  the  revenue.  After  the  commence- 
[^  of  challenge,  that  this  estimate  is  far  be-  ment  of  the  war,  the  number  was  almost  im- 
»▼  reality.  Now,  if  the  imports  amount  to  mediately  raised  to  about  20,000  men,  neither 
^*MK)O,00O,  and  two  millions  be  assigned  as  raw  levies  nor  disciplined  soldiers,  but  men 
^  nine  of  merchandise  free  of  duty,  the  accustomed  to  fighting  and  the  use  of  arms, 
^^^oo-konae  duties  on  the  remaining  twenty-  Bolivia,  formerly  <»lled  the  Presidency  of 
Jl**  nuDions  should  be,  according  to  the  Oharcas,  and  afterward  Upper  Peru,  formed 
^^^itt  tariff,  from  mx  to  seven  millions,  of  from  1767  a  part  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos 

G^ll!!l!fP"^T??^iu''i?'^?'^^^®  *  Port  of  entry  OD  tbe  BoHTl.nco.t. 

uuvMjkinent  Treasury  1    Do  the  Peruvian  cus-  1 8««  **  Anniul  CyeiopMH***  fx  iSTft. 
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Ayres  and  was  erected  into  an  independent  partition  of  revennea ;  refused  pemiiaaion  to  the 

state  in  1825,  taking  the  name  it  still  bears,  in  Cliilian  inspectors  to  perform  their  dntj ;  and 

honor  of  Simon  Bolivar.  that  the  general  course  she  parsned  was  rather 

The  signal  victory  gained  over  the  Spaniards  that  of  a  sole  than  of  a  joint  owner  of  the  ter- 

by  Bolivar  and  Sucre  at  the  battle  of  Ayaoucho  ritory. 

in  December,  1824,  proved  the  death-blow  to  In  the  mean  time  it  had  been  discoverei! 

Spanish  sway  in  America ;  and  the  Spanish-  that  the  barren  strip  of  soil  was  rich,  not  ou\j 

American  countries,  after  they  had  achieved  in  guano,  but  in  metallic  and  other  mineral 

their  independence,  retained  their  former  boun-  wealth,  and  especially  in  vast  depomts  of  ni- 

daries  unchanged.  trate  of  soda.    The  value  of  this  mineral  as  ao 

The  Chilians  urge  the  point,  disputed  by  the  agricultural  manure  is  now  universally  recog- 
Bolivians,  that  during  the  colonial  period  the  nized.  Almost  exclusively  through  Chilian 
Ohilian  territory  extended  northward  to  lati-  capital  and  enterprise,  the  trade  in  it  soon 
tude  28°  south,  or  at  least  np  to  the  bay  of  Meji-  became  important;  and  Peru,  which  has  rich 
Hones,  over  a  portion  of  the  desert  of  Atacama ;  deposits  of  her  own,  was  jealous  of  the  meu- 
and  in  support  of  their  claim  they  evoke  the  aced  competition  of  the  Chilian  companies  witii 
testimony  of  royal  letters  patent,  the  jurisdic-  her  nitrate  and  guano  trade.  **  Accordingly," 
tion  exercised  by  Chili  up  to  the  bay  just  says  an  English  writer,  "the  Peruvian  Gov- 
named,  the  result  of  a  special  survey  of  the  ernment,  which  has  recently  acquired  a  mo- 
coast  under  the  auspices  of  the  Spanish  Gov-  nopoly  of  this  trade  by  grievous  oppression  of 
ernment,  and  lastly  a  clause  of  a  Bolivian  the  private  persons  who  owned  aeposits  io 
President's  message  to  Congress  in  which  Co-  Peru,  and  which  has  been  able  in  consequence 
b\ja  is  mentioned  as  the  only  port  of  Bolivia,  to  extort  enormous  prices  from  foreign  cas- 
and  in  need  of  improvement.  The  fact  is,  tomers,  is  believed  to  have  persuaded  Bolivia 
Chili  remuned  until  1842  in  peaceful  posses-  to  follow  the  same  course,  in  defiance  of  treatv 
sion  of  the  territory  which  is  the  prize  and  in  obligations,  toward  the  Chilians.*'  In  less  thao 
part  the  scene  of  the  present  strife.  In  that  ten  years  after  sigtiinff  the  treaty  of  1866,  tb« 
year  attention  appears  to  have  been  for  the  conduct  of  Bolivia  had  become  such  as  to  ren- 
first  time  directed,  by  the  President  of  Chili,  der  it  necessary  for  the  Government  of  Chili. 
to  the  Atacama  Desert  as  a  possible  source  of  in  defense  of  her  citizens  and  their  properties, 
national  wealth,  and  then  commenced  the  dis-  either  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  or  reasserl 
cussion  which  has  ended  in  an  appeal  to  arms,  former  boundaries.  Chili  chose  the  former 
Guano  discoveries  on  the  barren  strip  of  coast,  course,  and  the  treaty  of  August,  1874,  wa« 
and  the  expropriation  by  the  Government  of  signed  and  duly  ratified.  This  treaty  abolished 
Chili  of  the  deposits  whose  location  had  been  the  neutral  zone,  and  gave  to  Bolivia  all  ei- 
ascertained  by  a  commission  appointed  by  that  port  and  customs  dues  previously  agreed  upon 
Government,  brought  into  the  neld  the  Bolivian  except  those  arising  from  the  sale  of  guano, 
Government  as  a  claimant  for  what  was  sup-  freedom  from  Chilian  inspection,  etc.  The 
posed  to  be  a  rich  prize.  However,  Chili  stipulations  on  behalf  of.  Chili  were  in  protec- 
seems  to  have  exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  tion  of  her  industry.  They  provided  that,  for 
guano  deposits  at  Mejillones,  Angama,  Santa  a  space  of  twenty-five  years,  Chilian  capital- 
Maria,  and  other  points  on  the  desert  coast,  ists  worMng  mines  should  not  be  subjected  to 
inasmuch  as  firom  the  year  1842  to  1857,  113  any  increase  of  export  duty,  nor  in  their  per- 
vessels  of  various  nations  loaded  guano  at  those  sons,  capital,  or  industries,  to  other  imposts  ot 
places  under  licenses  obtdned  from  the  Chilian  any  nature  whatsoever  than  those  already  ex- 
port of  Valparaiso.  No  allusion,  it  would  isting  at  the  time  of  the  treaty.  Since  then, 
seem,  has  been  made  to  any  grant  of  similar  millions  of  Chilian  capital  have  been  invested 
licenses  from  the  Bolivian  port  of  Cob^a.  The  in  mining  and  the  manufacture  of  nitrate  on 
discussion  as  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  des-  this  formerly  unproductive  coast,  causing  throe 
ert  was  carried  on  from  1842  until  1864,  when  important  towns  to  be  btdlt,  nine  tenths  ot 
the  hostile  visits  of  a  Spanish  fleet  to  the  coast  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  Chilians, 
had  the  effect  of  uniting  the  Republics  of  Chil%  The  respective  rights  of  the  two  republics 
Bolivia,  and  Peru  to  oppose  a  common  enemy,  being  thus  settled  by  a  new  treaty  (that  of 
Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling  the  first  1874),  which,  while  securing  the  possession  of 
two  republics  in  1866  made  mutual  concessions  the  territory  to  the  Bolivians,  protected  tbe 
of  their  respective  rights  and  privileges,  in  a  interests  of  the  Chilians  as  capitdists  and 
treaty  of  limits  establishing  the  boundaiy-line  workers  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country, 
at  24°  south,  but  fixing  a  common  zone  between  friendly  relations  were  reestablished ;  but  they 
latitude  28^  and  25^  south  wherein  both  coun-  did  not  prove  enduring.  The  Bolivian  Gov- 
'tries  should  share  equally  in  customs  receipts  ernment  began  last  year  to  trench  upon  these 
and  export  duties  on  minerals.  A  transcript  of  rights,  and  especially  to  subject  Chilian  com- 
this  treaty  and  of  others  of  more  recent  date  panics  concerned  in  the  nitrate  trade  to  new 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article.  It  is  and  heavy  burdens  (an  export  duty  of  10  cents 
contended  on  behalf  of  Chili  that  Bolivia  from  per  quintal,  February,  1878),  in  contravention 
the  first  disregarded  the  obligations  she  had  of  express  treaty  stipulations.  It  is  contended 
contracted ;  set  aside  the  arrangement  for  a  that  the  influence  of  the  Peruvian  Govemm<s2t 
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was  the  moving  power  in  this  ^^  unwise  and  nn-  tion.  In  the  mean  time  President  Baza  issued 
yi<t  enterprise.^'  It  was  believed  that  Chili,  two  proolamations:  one  calling  the  nation  to 
uDprepared  for  military  efforts,  and  afraid  of  arms  to  resist  the  invader,  and  the  other  de- 
impairing  her  Bound  financial  position,  would  claring  an  amnesty  for  all  political  offenders, 
submit  to  any  wrongs  rather  than  go  to  war.  since  at  the  present  crisis  private  quarrels 
Peru  had  made  her  ffuano  and  nitrate  trades  a  should  be  forgotten  in  the  effort  to  regain  the 
^vernment  monopoly,  and  the  Peruvians  cal-  territory  arbitrarily  occupied  by  Chili.  Public 
ciliated  that,  if  the  Chilian  competition  could  enthusiasm  was  intense.  The  wealthy  citizens 
he  suppressed  by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  of  La  Paz  offered  to  the  Government,  as  a  war 
Bolivian  Government)  the  price  of  commodities  contribution,  50  per  cent,  of  their  revenues; 
for  which  there  was  a  constant  demand  among  but  Daza,  declining  such  a  munificent  gift,  re- 
Earopean  and  American  agriculturists  might  stricted  his  acceptance  to  10  per  cent,  of  the 
be  indefinitely  raised.  When  the  Santiago  Gov-  sum  offered,  stating  that  until  it  was  known 
ernment  protested,  the  crushing  export  duty  whether  Bolivian  troops  would  be  allowed  to 
was  abolished,  but  the  Chilian  Company's  prop-  pass  over  Peruvian  soil,  and  to  make  use  of 
trtj  was  declared  confiscated  to  the  state.  If  reruvian  railways,  he  could  not  estimate  the 
ih\s  policy  had  been  successful,  the  Peruvian  cost  of  the  campaign. 

and  Bolivian  Governments  would  have  shared  The  following  decree  was  issued  shortly  after 

between  them  a  monopoly  of  guano  and  nitrate  the  proclamations  just  referred  to : 

t^eyond  the  reach  of  any  rivalry.     There  was  Hilarion  Daza,  President  of  the  EepubUc  of  Bolivia, 

rcd>on  to  hope  at  one  time  that  the  offer  of  the  conBldering  that  the  Government  of  Chili  has  mvaded 

Chilian  Government  to  refer  the  matter  to  an  de  facto  the  national  territory,  without  observing  the 

impartial  arbitration  might  have  been  accept-  "^g«  ^f  international  law  or  Uie  practice  of  d^igBd 

J.    But  Peruvian  influlnce  appears  to  ha^e  Str^elti^t^lSBy^^^^ 

Uen  too  strong  for  Bolivia,  and  this  offer  was  that  the  Government  of  Bolivia  finds  itself  in  duty 

refu>ed.    The  r^oinder  of  Chili  was  swift  and  bound  to  adopt  the  energetic  measures  which  the  grav- 

dtii-'ive.    On  February  12th,  a  day  celebrated  ity  of  the  situation  demands,  without  departmg.how- 

08  the  anniversary  of  the  Chilian  victory  over  ^Ition^""       principles  recognized  by  the  right*  of 

Spanish  domination    at  Chacabuco  in   1817,  idecitjo: 

public  meetings  denounced  the  act  of  Bolivia  Abtiole  I.  All  trade  and  communication  with  the 

as  one  of  bad  faith  and  spoliation,  and  de-  Kepublic  of  Chili  is  prohibited  during  the  contmuanco 

iniDded  redress  by  arms.    Already,  however,  J^^«  "^^  underta£en  by  that  repubUc  against  Bo- 

llie  ChUian  Government  had  recalled  its  Minis-  ^^^^  jj^  Th^  Chilians  resident  in  BoUvian  territory 

ter  and  sent  forward  both  ships  and  troops  to  must  disoccupy  it  within  the  term  of  ten  days  from 

the  s^ene.     The  ironclads  Aamiral  Cochrane  the  date  of  the  notiiflcation  which  shall  be  made  them 

and  Bernardo  O'Higgins  hurried  to  join  their  }>y^the  loc^  golitiojl  authority ;  they  bem^  at  Uberty 

n.te  in  Antofogas^"^^^^^^^^^    and  with  them  ^^a^^^ o^^  ^iSJ  ^^^  ^^^^  ^-  "^^^^ 

went  a  small  force  of  Chilian  regulars,  who  on  art.  III.  The  expulsion  oxdered  in  the  previous  ar- 

Fcbruary  14th  landed  and  occupied  the  town  tide  can  only  be  suspended  for  the  termwnich  should 

witiiout  firinir  a  irun.     The  next  day  the  O'Hig-  be  strictly  mdispensable  on  account  of  sickness  or 

cins  took  poSession  of  the  port  of  Mejillones,  ^Jf^^"^""  impediment  in  the  judgment  of  the  au- 

vLile  the  land  forces  successively  occupied  Cara-  ABTjfv.  The  respective  authorities  will  proceed,  as 

onjes,  Cobya,Calama,andTocapilla.   In  a  word,  a  war  measure,  to  embaivo  the  fixed  and  movablo 

the  entire  coast-line  was  blockaded  by  Chilian  l>roperty  bolongintf  to  Cbifian  subjects  within  the  ter- 

ve^^ls  and  garrisoned  by  Chilian  troops.     Thus  Jl^'^/f  the  repulblic,  with  the  excepUon  of  tihe  ob- 

fH,;i;Ta  ^„«iL..  v«j  ^^J  i.i.«  ii«.4.  «~«  :«  *i,«  jects  designated  m  Art.  II.    The  minmg  property  be- 

tuih  8  energy  had  won  the  first  move  in  the  '[^nging  tS  Chilians,  or  in  which  there  should  li  shai^ 

campaign,  m  a  complete  mastery  of  the  dis-  holders  of  that  nationalitv,  may  continue  to  be  worked 

puted  territory.     BeenforcementS  went   for-  under  the  charge  of  an  aamiuistrator  appointed  by  the 

^ard,  and  the  Chilian  residents  and  workmen  authorities,  or  with  the  intervention  of  a  rcpresentar 

in  the  nitrate  and  mining  districts  were  also  ^X^'  Government,  as  they  may  think  most  do- 

orjianized,  equipped,  and  drilled.     ChUian  pos-  ^^^^  y.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  mming  property 

tal  and  customs  regulations  and  general  laws  belonging  to  Chilians,  or  of  shares  bclongmg  to  the 

^ere  iotrodaced  into  Anto&gasta,  two  Chilian  same,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  national  Treasury. 

new<*paper»  were  founded,  mUitary  engineers  J^^-  VI.  The  ^mbai^o  ordered  by  this  d 

r  1  ^J  J                    J.  i»  _^»ii  '  1..              J  4.V    /-ii-»  be  dumped  to  final  confiscation,  should  tne  nature  of 

|.  inned  oermanent  fortifications,  and  the  Chi-  ^^e  hosmities  engaged  in  by  the  ChDian  forees  require 

liinfi  evidently  meant  to  stay.     It  would  seem  an  energetio  retJiation  on  the  part  of  Bolivia. 

!^'»  if  the  Government  of  Santiago  had  resolved  Art.  vn.  All  transfers  of  Chilian  interests  made  at 

to  arcept  the  nullification  of  the  treaty  of  1874  \  later  date  than  the  8th  of  November  last,  ^jhich 

.Uch  Bolin.  attempted  and.to  hold  br  force  \^,  ^^^^^^^^Jt^^  ^nj^^ 

t.ie  territory  which  Chih  originally  claimed.  ^Yi\<3b.  should  have  been  ^^reed  upon  in  this  respect 

A  lo'jn  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  and  an  issue  will  be  considered  void. 

«''f  inoonv^tible  paper  were  sanctioned  at  once  Given  in  the  city  of  La  Pax,  the  1st  day  of  March, 

by  the  GhiUan  Ohambers.  ^®^^'  .«.      ,.                                    ^  DAZA. 

^0  immediate  resistance  waa  offered  by  Bo-  ^  *^    ^ 

li'ia,  whose  government  was  evidently  await-  The  mediatory  intervention  of  Peru  led  only 

ing  the  result  of  a  proposed  Peruvian  media-  to  the  discovery  by  the  Santiago  Government 
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of  a  secret  treaty  of  aUiance  existing  between  tember,  Don  Serapio  Reyes  de  Ortiz,  secretarr 

Pern  and  Bolivia,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  to  Daza,  was  sent  to  form  a  new  Cabinet  with 

Peravian  Envoy,  Don  Jos^  Antonio  de  Lavalle,  the  aid  of  the  new  Minister  of  War,  General  0. 

a  prominent  diplomatist,  as  set  forth  in  the  D.  Tofr6.  It  was  mmored^ however,  that  Key es 

following  note  to  the  latter :  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolu- 

ifxmaTBT  OF  FomnoN  ArvAns, )  tionary  movement  and  seized  the  reins  of  gov- 

Bantiaoo,  April  8, 18TO.    f  emment. 

Sib  :  The  reply  given  to  the  Chilian  Envoy  in  Lima  ^  narration  of  the  main  features  and  events 

a  few  daya  am),  by  your  Government,  that  it  could  not  1.^1                 juL     /  *"»»"*''«•'«"  «»«"^  r» 

observe  neu&ality  m  our  present  conflict  with  BoUvia,  Of  the  war  wiU  be  found  m  the  article  Febc. 

because  there  existed  a  trwUy  of  defensive  allianoe  bo-  **If,"  says  the  British  writer  before  <^aoted,  '^  wc 

tween  them — ^which  is  the  same  that  you  read  to  me  accept,  as  we  may  at  least  provisionally,  th< 

m  the  conference  held  on  the  Slat  ult-has  foreed  this  Chilian  version  of  the  events  which  led  to  the 

Government  to  the  oonclusion  that  it  la  mipoAsible  to  ,„„„  *.  ^„„  k«»^i-  ^«  ^:a«xn«A/i  ♦!>*♦  nv.:i;  ^^.a  ,. 

maintain  fHendly  relations  with  Peru.         *^  ^^af:.  *^  ^'^  ^^^J ,^?  disputed  that  Chdi  hud  a 

Considering  the  assurance  vou  gave  me  in  the  first  legitimate  casus  Oellt  a^nst  liolivia,  if  not  di- 

oonferanoe  we  held  on  the  17tn  ult.,  m  reply  to  my  in-  rectly  against  Pern.     But  it  is  another  ques- 

torpowation  whether  such  treaty  existed  or  not,  that  tion  how  far  it  was  wise  of  her  to  imperil  her 

you  fi^f^'^^^^n^wledgo  oMt,  t^^^^  JZ  wT^^nlv^  merited  reputation  and  her  comparative  pros- 

no  exiatenoe,  and  that  It  could  not  have  been  approved  _..     r-fi^    i.«        «      .«•-!.•       *i.^ 

by  the  Peruvian  Congress  of  1873  (when  it  was  swd  penty  for  the  chance  of  punishing  the  wrong- 

Qoers* 
We  give  below  translations  of  the  more  ini- 

.  ^  ^                11            -    ii»  •-  portant  stipulations  of  the  Chilo-Bolivian  boun- 

Govemment  sees  that  yours,  as  well  as  youraell,  m  5_«^  f../k«f;^«  /*#  iaaa  ar%A  laTiL. 

denying  this  treaty,  have  plaJ»d  yourselvi  in  an  ex-  ^^^  treaties  of  1866  and  1874 : 

oecaingly  irregular  position.  ARnoLB  I.  The  boundary-line  between  Bolivia  an  i 

My  Government  is  suiprised  to  learn  that  that  of  Chili,  in  the  desert  of  Atacama,  shall  be  the  parald 

Peru  projected  and  si^ed  that  treaty  at  the  time  that  of  latitude  24*  south,  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the 

it  proTessod  sentiments  of  cordial  Iriendship  toward  eastern  limits  of  Chili;  so  that  ChUi  on  the  soum 

Chili.  and  Bolivia  on  the  north  shall  ex^joy  poflseaaion  and 

To  this  secret  tranAaction,  in  which  the  strictest  ro-  dominion  of  the  territory  extending  to  aaid  parallel  ••! 

serve  was  stipulated,  the  Government  of  Chili  replica  latitude  24*  south^  and  may  exereise  over  such  teiT.- 

with  the  fullest  frankness,  declaring  that  its  relatione  tory  all  acts  of  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  belon.nii;; 

with  that  of  Peru  are  broken,  and  that  it  com^iders  it  properly  to  the  ^*  lord  of  the  soil."    The  exact  oxn'^ 

belligerent,  in  virtue  of  the  authoritjr  to  that  effect  Cshment  of  the  boundary  between  the  two  oounthca 

received  to-day  fix>m  the  high  authorities  of  the  state,  shall  be  made  by  a  commission  of  competent  iud:in'% 

In  forwarding  you  your  pa«uiports  I  have  to  a.'isure  lialf  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  each  of  the  huh 

you  that  the  proper  orders  nave  been  issued  in  order  contracting  parties.     After  the  boundoij-line  shall  Ih; 

that  you  and  tho  personnel  of  the  permanent  Les^ation  determinea,  it  siudl  be  indicated  by  visible  and  pi>r> 

of  Peru  may  receive  all  due  consiaoration  and  iacility  manent  signals,  the  expense  of  which  shall  be  bTiie 

in  returning  to  your  country.  pro  rata  by  the  Qovemmento  of  Chili  and  Bolivia. 

WithBentimenteofdistingutshedoonsidoration.ctc,  Abt.  It.  Notwithstanding  the  territorial  divlsi  >n 

ALEJANDKO  FI£HBO.  stipulated  in  the  previous  article,  the  Bepublic»  .>f 

rk-  A -.-:i  «*!,  ni.n:  a^^\^ a -  ^^  •     at*  Chili  and  Bolivia  shall  share  in  equal  proportion!*  t!ie 

On  Apnl  6th  Chill  declared  war  against  Peru,  products  of  the  guano  deposits  SiscoveiS  in  Meii- 

Owing  to  the  occnrrence  of  untoward  events  Ilones,  and  of  thSae  which  mav  be  discovered  m  tl.o 

in  the  course  of  the  month  of  December,  no  territories  included  between  tne  28d  and  25th  p&ral< 

mention  has  hitherto  been  made  of  the  Chief  ^«^  of  south  latitude,  a«w«/f  astkees^foriduii^whi  h 

Magistrate  or  of  his  Cabinet.    Previous  to  the  ?^^  *'  ^^^  ^.^  ^^  mtneraU  extracted  from  the 

^o^^ioviora  V*  V*  «io  v.«t/#«wv.  ^*wTiv«o  uv  HMO  territory  just  mentioned. 

commencement  of  hostilities,  the  President  was  Abt.  III.  The  Republic  of  Bolivia  bfaids  itself  to 

General  Hilarion  Daza  (installed  on  May  4,  open  the  bay  and  port  of  Mejillones,  establishing  there 

1876),  and  the  Ministers  were:  Interior  and  a  custom-house,  with  the  number  of  employee:!  ne^.^- 

Foreign  affairs,  Sr.  P.  T.  de  Guerra;  War  and  T^^^tom-hoS^^iSS'b^'the^ 

Finance,  Sr.E.D.  Medina;  Justice,  Public  Wor-  gh^j  ^ve'Xe^i^t  to  receive  the  products  of  guano 

ship,  and  Public  Instruction,  or.  J.  Mendez.  deposita  and  export  duties  on  metals  mentioned  m  ti.c 

After  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Bolivians  preceding  article.    The  Government  of  ChiU  may  a]- 

had  hailed  the  alliance  with  Peru  as  the  ear-  point  one  or  more  fiscal  employees,  who,  invcst<  I 

nest  of  prompt  vindication  of  their  riirhts,  real  '^^J'^  P<>7«"  of  mspectaon,  eto.,  may  examine  iJie 

uvov  wj.  ^ftvuipw  Tuiuivovivu  wi  .;uoii  Ai($uio,  ixjai  reoordB  of  the  receipts  at  the  said  custom-house  01 

or  imagined,  and  the  repulse  of  the  mvader  of  Mejillones,  and  receive  from  the  said  custom-h<»u<e 

their  soil,  repeated  reverses  of  the  allied  forces  directly,  and  in  quarterlv  installmente,  or  in  any  oili- 

brought  a  change  in  the  popular  sentiment,  er  manner  whi<£  may  be  Btlpubted  by  both  state-, 

Beflection  and  suspicion,  according  to  report,  P'® f^"?/  f^S^  '^'^^^^f'^^dJ^.^^^^ 

««««,  {»  *;•«*  ««♦«  ft^  ^«i„:^*!^«  Tuo*  ♦u^V.  hi  ^^  !!•    The  Government  of  Bohvia  shall  cnioy 

grew  in  time  into  the  conviction  that  the  peo-  the  same  rights  should  Chili  esublish  a  fiscal  offl ct> .  -i 

pie's  mterests  had  been  Jeopardized  by  an  ap-  the  territorv  contained  within  the  parallels  of  latltulo 

peal  to  arms  in  the  interest  of  a  designing  few ;  24*  and  26,*  for  the  collection  of  duties,  etc,  as  sti^u- 

and  the  general  discontent  was  ultimately  mani-  latodintbefijregolngaiiicte. 

the  theatre  of  war,  was  deposed,  and  found  it  and  which  may  be  exported  through  M^ones,  ^hail 

necessary  to  seek  safety  in  flight  from  the  conn-  be  free  of  duty.    The  same  exemodon  shall  be  <.\- 

try.    General  Daza,  on  setting  out  at  the  head  tended  to  the  natural  products  of  Cnili  which  may  be 
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joisUj  hv  the  high  contractiiig  parties^  either  by 
DCiDs  or  speoud  oonventioiis  or  otherwise,  as  they 
OUT  deem  moet  oonvenient. 

lir.  VX  The  oontrBcting  powers  bind  themselves 
Dot  to  lell  or  transfer  to  any  other  state,  company,  or 
in&Tidaal  their  ri^ts  to  possession  or  domimon  over 
the  termtory  whioh  they  share  or  divide  between 
tbenuelves  in  oonsequenoe  of  this  treaty.  In  case 
either  of  them  shall  desire  to  make  such  sale  or  trans- 
fer, the  purchaser  can  be  none  but  the  other  contract- 
ing ptrtv. 

Abt.  Vn.  In  view  of  the  dama^  accrued,  as  is  well 
kooim,  Axon  the  boundary  question  between  Bolivia 
fod  Chili  to  the  parties  who.  in  company,  first  sen- 
oQsly  began  the  working  oi  the  guano  deposits  of 
MejiUoDe^,  and  whose  labors  were  suspended  dv  order 
of  the  Chilian  anthorities,  on  the  17th  of  February, 
Idtt,  the  high  coDtntidn^  parties  bind  themselves  m 
eqoitj  to  pay  to  said  parties  an  indemnity  of  $80,000,* 
t>  be  tppropriated  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent.  fh>m  the 
fardoi  revenues  derived  from  the  custom-house  at 
Mnukxw^ 

Abt.  YHL  The  present  treaty  shall  be  raUfled,  and 
TBriflfsrion^  exchanged  at  the  cit^  of  La  Paz,  in  Bo- 
hh,  or  at  Santiago  de  Chili,  within  the  term  of  forty 
^T5,  or  sooner  ifpoeaible. 

In  testimony  of  whidi  the  undersigned  Plcnipoten- 
tiffieB  of  the  Bepublics  of  Chili  and  Bolivia  have 
Bfoed  the  present  treaty,  and  afObcod  their  respective 
sab,  in  Santiago,  on  Uic  10th  day  of  the  monUi  of 
Aitfust,  A.  D.  Ib66. 

(L  t.)  ALVABO  COVARBUBIAS. 

(ui.)  JUAN  B.  MU!fOZ  CABREEA. 

TuBATT  OF  August  6, 1874. 

AxncLE  L  The  boundary-line  between  the  Bepub- 
BcsofChili  and  Bolivia  shall  be  at  the  parallel  oflati- 
t^  24*  south,  from  the  sea  to  the  Cordillera  of  the 
iadea,  at  the  watershed. 

AiT.  n.  For  the  interpretation  of  this  treaty  the 
fKiUeis  2r  and  24*  fixed  by  the  Commissioners  rissis 
ad  Mitp^  as  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  February  8, 
If  TO,  sow  be  considered  as  permanent. 

3ioo]d  iny  doubts  as  to  the  true  and  exact  situation 
^  the  Canooles  mininff  distri(^  or  of  any  other  min- 
sf  ngion,  trise  from  ttielr  beiiuf  considered  beyond 
the  aooe  comprised  between  9Sr  and  24*  south  lati- 
tode,  their  situation  shall  be  determined  by  two  ex- 
pert^ app(aoted,  one  by  each  of  the  two  contracting 
pBtn,  and  the  e^)ertB  shaU,  in  their  turn,  in  case  oi 


discord,  appoint  a  third  partv ;  and,  should  these  not 
be  able  to  agree  as  to  the  third  party,  the  appoint- 
ment shall  M  made  by  his  M^'esty  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil.  8o  long  as  no  proof  shall  appear  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  determination,  it  shall  m  understoocL  as 
heretofore,  that  that  mining  district  is  comprised  be- 
tween the  parallels  indicated. 

Abt.  ni.  The  g^uano  deposits  existing,  or  wluoh 
may  heresdter  be  discovered,  within  the  territory 
mentioned  in  Art  11.,  shall  bo  shared  in  equal  pro- 
portions by  Bolivia  and  Chili,  and  the  system  f:^ 
worldng,  management,  and  sale  be  effected  by  com* 
mon  arraujuement  between  the  Qovemments  of  the 
two  repubhcs,  as  heretofore. 

Abt.  IV.  The  export  duties  which  may  be  levied 

rn  minerals  worked  within  the  zone  mentioned  in 
preceding  article  shall  not  exceed  the  rates  which 
are  at  present  collected,  and  Chilian  residents,  thdr 
industries  and  capital  shall  not  be  sulject  to  taxes 
other  than  now  exist.  The  stipulation  contained  in 
this  article  shall  be  enforced  for  the  term  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

Abt.  V.  The  natural  products  of  Chili,  which  may 
be  imported  through  the  Bolivian  coast  comprised  be- 
tween parallels  28  and  24*  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
taxes  or  duties  whatever ;  and  reciprocally  the  same 
exception  is  extended  to  the  natural  products  of  Bo- 
livia which  may  be  imported  on  the  Chilian  coast  be- 
tween parallels  24*  and  26*. 

Abt.  VI.  The  BepubUo  of  Bolivia  binds  herself  to 
open  tiie  ports  of  Mejilloncs  and  Anto&gasta,  as  the 
cniof  ports  on  her  seaooard. 

Abt.  vn.  The  treaty  of  August  10, 1866,  is  hereby 
annulled  in  all  its  parts. 

(Here  follow  the  si^atares  of  Mariano  Bap- 
tists, Bolivian  Plenipotentiary,  and  Carlos 
Walker  Martinez,  Chilian  Plenipotentiary.) 

BONAPARTE.  The  Bonaparte  family  lost 
in  1879  two  of  its  prominent  members — the 
Prince  Imperial,  who  was  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily and  claimant  to  the  throne  of  France,  and 
Madame  Bonaparte-Patterson,  the  iirst  wife  of 
King  Jerome  bonaparte.  The  following  gene- 
alogical table  shows  the  relationship  of  these 
two  members  of  the  family,  as  well  as  such 
others  as  still  occnpy  a  high  position : 


Charles  Bon^Mrte,  born  1746,  manted  to  Maria  Lntttia  BamoUno  in  1764,  diad  1786. 


^?K.   Pag 

iua 


I 


g^MDMof 


Faptiletm    /, 

1709,  married, 
1,  tn  17M,  to 
Jos0phixie.w)d- 
ow  <xf  Otneral 
BMobanials;!; 
tDlBlQl,toAreli- 
doobaas  Maria 
Loolaa  of  Aus- 
tria; died  lai. 

KapolMii  TL, 
Klagof  Bomal 
and  Duke  of 
BdefasCadt,b*n 
1811,  died  1882. 


lAMieD,  Prines 
<^Caniiio,  born 
in^  died  1810. 

I 
Chariet,  Prince 
ofGantno,bom 
180S,  died  1857; 
mar'd  to  Char- 
lotte Ztoalde 
Jntta,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte. 


Lools,  King  of  Hol- 
land, bom  1778, 
died  1846;  married 
inlSOStouortenae, 
daughter  of  Jose- 
phine and  Ofloeral 
Beaohamais. 

Kapol^on  III. 
(Louis  KsDoleon), 
J^np^ror,  bn  1806i, 
died  1878 ;  married 
in  1858  to  Eog^nie 
de  Mon^. 

Jl^ootfleofi,  Frin/tt 
ImpmHal,hiil86^ 
died  1879. 


Oaroline,  born  1789.  died  1889 ;  mar- 
ried to  Joachim  Mnrat,  King  of  Na- 
ples. 

I 


I 
Lonla  NMwleon 
Achille  Murat, 
born  1801,  died 
1847 ;  married  in 
1828  to  Caroline 
Dadley,  grand- 
niece  of  Waah- 
Ington. 


N^wleoD  Lnden 
Mnrat,  bom  1808, 
died  1878  [mar- 
ried in  1881  to 
Caroline  Qorgona 
Fraser. 

Joadiim  Moral 
bom  1884. 

Joaddm  Mnrat, 
bom  1858. 


Jerome,  King 
of  WeatphaUa, 
bom  1784,  died 
1860;  married, 
1,  tn  1606,  to 

ttno%n  bora 
1785,^1819; 
S.  In  1807,  to 
Catherine, 
daughter  of 
Klnf Frederick 
L  or  Wikrtem- 
berg,  Vn  1788, 
died  1888. 


^^OBtaal  priest,    NafM>leon,boni 
■■MK.  1889. 


JBoMMrie  (PsttertonV  bom  1800^  married  In  1810  to    J^roms  yapplson,  bora  1828,  married  In  1860  to  Clotllde, 
'  Kiry  wmiiina,  died  1870.  daoghter  of  King  Ylotor  Emanoei  of  Italy. 

^^^Mlfipobon  Bouparte  (PsttersonX  bora  1888. 


Victor  Kapdeon,  bora  188S. 


Lonla,  bora  1864. 


.^  ■■■*  h  to  ity,  140.000  each.  ChilTa  moiety  was  promptly  paid,  while  that  of  Bolivia,  after  Tariooa  aabterfbgea  and 
J™'!^  n  Mv  lenidiated  by  the  Bolirian  Government  on  the  plea  of  non-UabOltj  In  oonseqnence  of  the  annnlment  of 
■»  ■•^^  whtt  the  faidemnity  waa  stipolated. 


8ff  BONAPARTE,  ELIZABETH  PATTERSON. 

BONAPARTE,  Mrs.  Elizabbth  PATTBi»oir,  a  marriage  license.  Their  acqnaintance  was 
was  bom  in  Baltimore  in  1785.  She  was  of  then  only  four  weeks  old.  Mr.  Patterson  rep- 
Sootoh-Irish  descent.  Her  father,  William  resented  to  his  daughter  the  difficnlties  before 
Patterson,  emigrated  from  Ulster  to  America  her,  but  she  insisted  that  she  ^' would  rathtr 
when  quite  a  lad.  He  pushed  his  way  stead-  be  the  wife  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  for  an  hour 
ily  upward,  became  the  owner  of  a  line  of  than  the  wife  of  any  other  man  for  life.^*  Tbe 
dipper  ships,  and,  bj  shrewdness  and  a  steady  match  was  postponed  to  December  24,  1803, 
eye  to  his  own  interests,  ended  by  amassing  a  when  Jerome  would  have  passed  his  nine- 
fortune.  He  then  improved  his  social  posi-  teenth  birthday.  All  legal  formalities  were 
tion  by  marriage.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  carefully  complied  with.  The  contract  was 
of  a  retired  officer  in  the  British  army,  and  sis-  drawn  up  by  Alexander  Dallas,  afterward  Sec- 
tor of  Generfd  Samuel  Smith,  who  served  with  retary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Vice-Consol  of 
distinction  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  France,  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  and  many  oth- 
was  twenty-three  years  United  States  Senator  er  dignitaries  witnessed  the  ceremony,  which 
from  Maryland.  Mr.  Patterson  writes  of  him-  was  solemnized  with  great  pomp  in  the  Gatbe- 
self,  that  from  early  life  he  "believed  and  dral  by  the  Most  Rev.  John  Carroll,  Arch- 
practiced  that  money  and  merit  are  the  only  bishop  of  Baltimore. 

sure  and  certain  roads  to  respectability  and  In  order  to  impress  the  First  Consul  with 

consequence.^'    Another  of  his  maxims  is  that  the  respectability  of  the  family  and  the  va* 

**  every  citizen  should  contribute  more  or  less  lidity  of  the  marriage,  letters  were  procured 

to  the  good  of  society,  when  he  can  do  it  from  Thomas  Jefferson,  President  of  the  Uni- 

without  too  much  loss  or  inconvenience  to  ted  States,  and  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

himself."    It  is  not  surprising  that  he  reached  The  Hon.  Robert  Livingston,  Ambassador  to 

the  height  of  his  ambition,  and  was,  "  Charles  France,  agreed  to  present  the  affair  in  its  most 

Carroll  of  CarroUton  only  excepted,  the  wealth-  favorable  light.    Robert  Patterson,  brother  of 

iest  citizen  of  Maryland."   His  daughter  Eliza-  the  bride,  who  was  then  traveling  in  Europe, 

beth  inherited  no  small  share  of  his  character-  was  ordered  to  Paris  by  his  father  to  advocate 

istics.    At  the  age  of  ten  she  is  said  to  have  his  sister^s  interests.   His  personal  appearance, 

known  by  heart  the  maxims  of  La  Rochefou-  good  manners,  and  good  sense  produced  apleas- 

oanld,  in  addition  to  those  which  had  been  in-  ing  impression  on  the  Bonaparte  family.    Lu- 

stilled  into  her  by  her  parent.    Her  favorite  cien,  in  particular,  told  him  that  the  marriage 

poem  was  Young's  "  Night  Thoughts."    Thus  was  approved  by  Madame  LsBtitia,  and  that  he 

accomplished,  Elizabeth  Patterson  reached  wo-  and  all  his  brothers  except  Napoleon  would 

manhood.    She  is  described  as  tall  and  grace-  cordially  receive  Jerome's  wife  as  a  member 

ful,  fair  of  face,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  of  their  family.    Joseph  and  Lucien  advi^ 

Her  contemporaries  agree  in  ascribing  to  her  Jerome  to  become  an  American  citizen,  and 

charms  of  person  and  mind  of  which  in  later  took  steps  to  procure  him  a  provision  enablmg 

days  not  a  vestige  remained.    Fully  aware  of  him  to  live  there  in  accordance  with  his  rank. 

her  own  advantages,  she  informs  us  that  she  From  first  to  last  Napoleon  remained  obda- 

began  life  with  the  intention  of  using  them  rate.    The  yoimg  couple  were  in  New  York 

for  her  own  advancement.  waiting  to  embark  for  France,  when  the  will 

In  the  autumn  of  1808  Captain  Jerome  Bo-  of  their  august  brother  was  made  clear  to 
naparte  arrived  at  New  York  in  command  of  a  them  by  the  following  order,  transmitted  by 
French  frigate,  returning  home  after  a  cruise  Dacres,  then  Minister  of  State :  **  Pichon,  the 
in  the  West  Indies.  He  journeyed  to  Balti-  French  consul-general  in  New  York,  is  in- 
more  to  visit  Captain  Barney,  who  had  for-  structed  to  withhold  Jerome's  supplies.  The 
merly  served  with  him  in  the  French  navy,  commanders  of  French  vessels  are  prohibite<l 
The  brother  of  the  First  Consul  was  f6ted  from  receiving  on  board  the  young  person  to 
everywhere.  At  a  ball  at  the  house  of  Sam-  whom  he  has  attached  himself."  Accompa- 
uel  Chase,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In-  nying  this  was  an  enactment  of  the  French 
dependence,  the  handsome  young  officer  was  Senate:  "  By  an  act  of  the  11th  Yentose  pro- 
introduced  to  Miss  Patterson.  She  was  in  the  hibition  is  made  to  all  the  civil  officers  of  the 
first  freshness  of  her  beauty,  eighteen  years  of  Empire  to  receive  on  their  registers  the  tran- 
age.  He  was  a  few  months  her  senior.  They  scription  of  the  act  of  celebration  of  a  pre- 
were  mutually  pleased.  During  a  dance  her  tended  marriage  that  Jerome  Bonaparte  has 
long  hair  became  entangled  in  his  cham,  which  contracted  in  a  foreign  country  during  his 
the  young  couple  willingly  accepted  as  pro-  minority,  without  the  consent  of  his  mother, 
phetic  of  their  fate.  Mr.  Patterson  foresaw  and  without  previous  publication  in  his  native 
that  his  danghter's  marriage  with  a  youth  land."  At  the  same  time  Jerome  received  a 
with  such  brilliant  prospects  would  prove  dis-  message  from  his  brother  to  the  effect  that  if 
tasteful  to  the  First  Consul,  and  forbade  the  he  left  the  '^  young  person "  in  America,  his 
courtship.  Elizabeth  proving  recalcitrant,  he  youthfhl  indiscretion  would  be  forgiven ;  if  be 
sent  her  into  Virginia.  They  contrived  to  cor-  brought  her  with  him,  she  should  not  put  a 
respond,  and  in  a  short  time  she  reappeared  foot  on  French  territory.  .  Undismayed,  they 
on  the  scene  of  her  triumph.  They  became  tried  to  embark  on  a  French  man-of-war,  but 
engaged,  and  Jerome  went  so  far  as  to  procure  British  cruisers  outside  detained  it  in  Ne\r 
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York  Larbor.    Tbej  next  took  passage  on  an  says  that  when  residence  there  seemed  the  sole 

American  yesael,  which  was  wrecked  off  the  alternative  she  determined  to  commit  suicide, 

Delaware  coast,  the  passengers  narrowly  es-  bat  her  courage  failed.    In  1817  she  sailed  for 

caping  with  their  lives.    *'  Mme.  Bonaparte,"  Europe,  and  remained  abroad  for  seven  years. 

Kiys  the  narrative,  **  was  the  first  person  who  Business  considerations  inducing  her  to  return 

jumped  into  the  boat.*'    Finally  they  sailed  in  to  Baltimore,  she  bewailed  the  time  she  was 

M^ifcb,  1806,  on  one  of  Mr.  Patterson's  ships,  forced  to  spend  in  a  country  where  '*  there  is 

They  reached  Lisbon,  and  found  a  French  fri-  no  court,  no  nobility,  no  fit  associates  "  for  her. 

gate  there  to  prevent  her  landing.     By  the  Although  feeling  and  expressing  an  unbounded 

suggestion  of  Madame  Mdre,  seconded  by  the  contempt  for  the  worthless  man  who  aban- 

advice  of  Mr.  Patterson,  Jerome  left  his  young  doned  her,  she  was  ever  a  passionate  adherent 

wife,  and  went  to  Paris  to  plead  her  cause  of  Bonapartism.    She  employed  every  means 

with  the  Emperor,  and  be  won  over  by  him.  to  prove  the  legality  of  her  marriage  and  the 

This  separation  proved  final.    The  vessel  pro*  legitimacy  of  her  son.      When  Napoleon  III. 

ceedtrd  to  Amsterdam.    At  the  mouth  of  the  mounted  the  throne  a  formal  trial  was  granted 

Texei  two  men-of-war  awaited  her.   The  Oon-  her.    Jerome,  the  father,  was  not  ashamed  to 

tiDeot  was  forbidden  ground  to  Elizabeth  Bo-  appeal  to  the  Council  of  State  to  forbid  **  Je- 

D;if)arte,  and  she  was  forced  to  seek  an  asylum  rome  Patterson  "  to  assume  the  name  of  Bona- 

in  Eogland.    Pitt  sent  a  regiment  to  Dover  to  parte.    Nevertheless,  the  Council  decreed  that 

prevent  mischief,  so  great  was  the  multitude  the  son  of  Madame  Elizabeth  Patterson  was 

that  thronged  thither  to  witness  her  landing,  entitled  to  the  name  of  Bonaparte,  although  he 

A  few  days  later  her  son,  Jerome  Napoleon  could  not  be  recognized  as  a  memfler  of  the 

Bonaparte,  was  bom,  July  7,  1605,  at  Cam-  imperiaJ  family.    After  the  death  of  Jerome 

berweil.    Here  she  continued  to  reside,  con-  slie  again  brought  suit  for  a  share  in  his  estate. 

stantly  receiving  messages  and  letters  from  In  spite  of  complete  documentary  proof  and 

Jerome,  protesiting  his  fidelity  and  his  undy-  the  fact  that  the  validity  of  her  marriage  had 

iTor  affection  for  her  and  his  infant  son.     He  been  sustained  by  the  Church,  all  the  zeal  and 

was  doubtless  sincere  at  that  moment,  being  eloquence  of  her  advocate,  Berryer,  did  not 

<iil  hopeful  of  the  Emperor's  consent.   Napo-  prevent  an  adverse  decision,  probably  inspired 

leon  applied  to  Pius  YII.  to  dissolve  the  mar-  by  the  Imperial  Court.    Her  son  was,  now- 

Thi^e,  which  the  PontifiT  steadfastly  refused,  ever,  formally  recognized  by  official  decree. 

The  decree  of  divorce  was  passed  by  the  im-  that  ^^  Jerome  Bonaparte  was  a  legitimate  child 

penal  Council  of  State.    He  wrote  to  Jerome :  of  France." 

"  Your  marriage  is  null  both  in  a  religious  and  Ambition,  which  had  been  so  cruelly  nipped 

It-iTal  point  of  view.    I  will  never  acknowl-  in  her  own  case,  was  equally  crushed  when  she- 

ttj?6  it.     Write  to  Miss  Patterson  that  it  is  not  endeavored  to  advance  her  son.    He  was  rec- 

pns<iible  to  give  things  another  turn.    On  con-  ognized  by  Madame  M^re,  and  petted  by  Pau- 

ditioQ  of  her  going  to  America,  I  will  allow  line  Borghese,  who  at  one  time  declared  him 

hiT  a  penmon  during  her  life  of  sixty  thou*  her  heir.    Mrs.  Patterson  bent  all  her  energies 

f&ud  francs  a  year,  provided  she  does  not  take  to  make  a  fit  match  for  him.    Her  choice  was 

the  name  of  my  family."     Napoleon  feigned  one  of  Joseph  Bonaparte's  daughters.      The 

to  eourider  her  residence  in  England  as  a  spe-  young  man  preferred  the  life  of  an  American 

cial  offense.    Madame  Bonaparte  consented  to  citizen,  which  his  mother  despised.    He  chose 

return  to  America,  hoping  thus  to  conciliate  for  himself,  and  married  Miss  Williams  of  Bal- 

her  imperial  brother-in-law.    When  Jerome,  timore.    His  mother  wrote  to  Mr.  Patterson 

after  vexatloiifl  delays,  was  admitted  to  Napo-  on  the  subject :  ^^  I  had  endeavored  to  instill 

leon's  presenoe,  he  upbraided  him  rudely  for  into  him  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  the  opin- 

hii  folly,  and  concluded :  '*  As  for  your  affair  ion  that  he  was  much  too  high  in  birth  and 

»ith  your  little  girl,  I  do  not  regard  it."    As  a  connection  ever  to  marry  an  American  wo- 

r^-ward  for  his  desertion,  Jerome  was  created  a  man.  ...  I  would  rather  die  than  marry  any 

Prince  of  the  Empire,  and  was  promoted  Ad-  one  in  Baltimore.  ...  As  the  woman  has 

miral.    He  received  sabsequently  the  rank  of  money,  I  shall  not  forbid  a  marriage  which  I 

general.    In  1806  he  was  made  by  the  Senate  never  would  have  advised.  ...  I  hope  most 

^'iccessor  to  the  imperial  throne  in  the  event  ardently  that  she  will  have  no  children."    She 

of  Napoleon  leaving  no  male  heir.  On  the  12th  goes  on  to  say  that  she  washes  her  hands  of 

^>f  Aagurt,  1807,  he  married  Catherine  Fred-  him  and  his  affairs,  that  she  regrets  the  econ- 

^'ri.^a,  Princess  of  WOrtemburg.    By  his  sec-  omies  practiced  by  her  to  Increase  his  wealth, 

f'nd  marriage  he  had  three  children,  of  whom  and  that  henceforth  she  will  double  her  ex* 

two  •rorvive,  the  Princess  Mathilde  Demidoff,  penditures.    But  the  love  of  money  was  too 

and  the  youngest  son.  Prince  Napoleon,  dy-  strong  for  her,  and  she  never  carried  out  this 

mwtic  heir  to  the  Prince  Imperial.  threat.    Her  letters  are  full  of  moans  over  the 

Jerome's  marriage  dispelled  the  illnnons  of  expenses  of  her  foreign  journeys.    She  lived 

Elizabeth  Patterson.     A  cynical  and  disap-  and  died  in  a  boarding-house,  and  her  expenses 

[•minted  woman,  she  saw  herself  condemned  did  not  reach  two  thousand  a  year,  when  her 

<o  what  she  termed  her  *' Baltimore  obscnr-  income  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 

ity."    She  loathed  her  native  city  so  that  she  lars.    Her  father,  with  whom  she  was  ever  at 
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yarianoe,  threatened  to  disinherit  her.  In  his  She  died  in  April,  1879,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
will  he  asserts :  **  The  conduct  of  my  daughter  four.  Mrs.  Patterson  survived  her  divorce 
Betsey  has  through  life  been  so  disobedient  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century.  6he  was 
that  in  no  instance  has  she  ever  consulted  my  already  eleven  years  of  age  when  General  Bo- 
opinions  or  feelings."  Therefore  he  refused  naparte  first  assumed  command  of  the  army  io 
to  give  her  an  equal  share  in  his  estate,  but  he  Italy.  Had  she  lived  a  few  weeks  longer,  she 
relented  so  far  as  to  bequeath  her  for  life  nine  would  have  seen  the  death-blow  of  Bonapart- 
houses  in  Baltimore.  The  rapid  rise  in  rents  istn  dealt  by  ignorant  savages  in  Zuloland. 
and  her  penurious  habits  enabled  her  to  ao-  BONAPARTE,  Napolbon  Euoiirs  Lorra 
cumulate  property  estimated  at  a  million  and  a  Jban  Jobbpb,  Prince  Imperial  of  France,  born 
half.  Her  jewels  were  of  considerable  value.  March  10,  1866,  died  June  1, 1879.  The  onlj 
She  never  parted  with  her  old  dresses,  and  son  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  IIL,  he  was  born 
was  fond  of  exhibiting  them  and  descanting  at  the  time  when  the  Second  Empire  was  at  the 
on  the  scenes  where  she  had  worn  them,  and  height  of  its  glory,  and  his  birth  was  weloom«rd 
the  compliments  she  had  received.  She  passed  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy.  His 
many  winters  in  Florence,  and  counted  with  christening  at  Notre  Dame,  on  June  5th,  if  as 
infinite  pride  many  royal  and  distinguished  per-  one  of  the  most  magnificent  spectacles  ever  wit- 
sonages  among  her  acquaintance.  After  their  nessed  even  in  France.  An  English  nurse  was 
tender  parting  at  Lisbon  in  1805,  Jerome  and  provided  for  the  Prince,  and  he  remained  under 
Elizabeth  saw  each  other  but  once.  One  day  her  charge  until  his  seventh  birthday ;  ao  that 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Pitti  Palace  the  ex-King  he  could  speak  English  before  he  could  his  own 
of  Westphalia  came  suddenly  upon  his  ex-wife,  tongue,  and  he  always  spoke  it  with  remark- 
He  evinced  great  embarrassment.  Whispering  able  fluency  and  a  pure  accent.  All  through 
to  his  Wartemburg  princess,  '^  There  is  my  his  childliood  and  boyhood  he  had  an  insepa- 
Amerioan  wife,^^  Siey  turned  rapidly  away,  rable  companion  in  the  young  Louis  Connean, 
The  next  morning  their  ci-devant  royalties  son  of  the  Dr.  Gonnean  who  aided  his  father 
quitted  Florence,  leaving  Mrs.  Patterson  in  pos-  to  escape  from  Ham ;  and  his  influence  is  s&id 
session  of  the  field.  By  birth  she  was  a  Pro-  to  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  the  Prince, 
testant.  She  became  an  avowed  free-thinker,  The  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  his  ednca- 
but  professed  always  "  a  great  respect  for  the  tion,  and  under  Qeneral  Frossard  he  made  good 
Roman  Catholic  belief  as  the  religion  of  kings  progress.  He  was  a  quiet  mannered  boy,  nat- 
and  princes."  uraUy  shy,  and  disposed  to  become  more  so  by 

As  a  beautiful  girl  who  had  married  for  love,  the  diplomatic  reserve  continually  inculcated 
as  a  wife  of  youth  deserted  at  the  bidding  of  a  upon  him.  He  had  from  his  childhood  a  con- 
despot,  there  hung  about  her  a  certain  romance  siderable  amount  of  shrewdness,  and  freqoent- 
which  for  a  period  made  her  a  notability  ly  said,  "I  always  take  off  my  hat  to  the  Pa- 
wherever  she  traveled  abroad.  It  might  have  risians,  because  they  take  off  one^s  crown  8o 
retained  for  her  the  sympathy  of  the  world,  easily  when  they  are  offended."  When  be 
Unfortunately  her  letters  are  an  unconscious  was  three  years  old  he  was  placed  on  the  rost<^r 
revelation  of  vanity,  selfishness,  and  niggard-  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  At  five  he  waa  pro- 
Uness  naively  displayed.  She  appears  an  adroit  moted  to  a  corporalship,  was  made  a  sergeant 
schemer,  quite  capable  of  capturing  a  thought-  at  seven,  and  wore  his  sub-lientenant^s  epaulet 
less  boy.  Jerome  almost  escapes  the  scorn  for  the  first  time  when  he  started  for  the  Ger- 
which  his  pitiful  conduct  merits.  It  is  be  re-  man  war  with  his  father.  He  was  not  fortu- 
gretted  that  their  publication  has  been  per-  nate,  however,  with  his  military  experience, 
mitted.  Mr.  Patterson  evinced  a  discretion  His  appearance  on  the  field  brought  npon  him 
worthy  of  imitation  when  he  wrote  to  his  ridicule ;  his  second  mUitary  enterprise  result- 
daughter  Betsey :  *^  I  have  received  your  two  ed  in  death.  After  the  battle  of  SaarbrUcken, 
letters.  They  have  been  seen  or  heard  of  by  the  Emperor  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  Empress 
no  person  but  myself,  and  to  be  candid  with  couched  in  the  most  extravagant  terma,  saying 
you  I  would  have  been  ashamed  to  expose  that  the  Prince  had  just  received  his  baptism 
them  to  any  one  else."  of  fire,  that  the  men  had  wept  to  see  him  so 

At  the  downfall  of  the  second  empire  and  calm,  and  that  he  had  picked  np  a  spent  ballet 
the  death  of  Napoleon  III.,  the  hopes  of  this  which  had  fallen  at  his  feet  After  the  over- 
indomitable  schemer  revived.  With  the  weight  throw  of  the  Empire  he  accompanied  his  mother 
of  ninety  winters  heavy  npon  her,  she  actively  to  England.  There  he  entered  the  Royal  Mili- 
endeavored  to  put  forward  the  claims  of  her  tary  A(Muiemy  at  Woolwich,  where  he  acquit- 
grandson,  Colonel  Bonaparte,  who  had  served  ted  himself  with  considerable  distinction.  At 
with  distinction  in  the  French  army.  She  the  final  examination  In  1875  he  stood  sevectli 
prophesied  that  he  would  be  called  to  the  re-  in  a  class  of  thirty-four;  and  he  was  always 
gency,  perhaps  to  the  imperial  throne.  The  regarded  as  having  inherited,  not  the  personal 
American  Bonaparte  needed  only  recognition  clu^acteristics,  but  some  of  the  military  in- 
as  an**  official"  member  of  the  family  to  stincts  of  his  family.  A  banquet  was  given  in 
stand  next  in  succession  to  the  Prince  Impe-  August,  1875,  to  a  few  of  the  older  adherents 
rial.  This  was  the  last  fiicker  of  that  restless  of  the  Bonapartes,  while  the  Empress  and  her 
ambition  which  was  doomed  to  be  ever  baffled,  son  were  eigoyinga  holiday  at  the  castle  of  Are- 
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Mobergin  Switzerland,  and  the  young  Prinee  wound.    It  was  sent  to  England,  wliere  it  ar- 

iddraned  his  friends  with  considerable  taot  rived  on  Julj  lltli,  and  on  the  following  day 

and  political  ability  in  the  following  words :  was  deposited  in  the  little  church  of  St/Mary 

^Should  the  people  some  day  recul  me  to  at  Ohiselhnrst  beside  the  remains  of  his  father, 

power,  I  will  force  all  honest  men  to  rally  His  funeral  was  attended  not  only  by  his  own 

roand  the  Empire,  by  erasins  from  the  French  adherents,  bat  by  the  royal  family  of  Great 

hngnage  the  words  eadle  and  proicripUon.    If  Britain  and  by  many  other  distingmshed  per* 

it  eooM  only  be  known  what  lessons  I  have  sons,  while  his  mother  received  a  laree  number 

learned  from  the  past,  what  resolutions  I  have  of  expressions  of  sympathy  and  condolence  from 

dravn  from  experience  of  the  events  which  all  parts  of  Europe.    By  a  strange  coincidence, 

have  passed  under  my  owu  eyes,  it  would  be  the  surgeon  and  physician  who  established  the 

ie«n  hov  well  I  understand  that  I  must  look  identity  of  tlie  corpse,  Larrey  and  Corvisart, 

baekwtrd  only  for  instruction  and  example,  but  were  the  sons  of  the  surffeon  and  physician  of 

not  for  objects  of  vengeance  or  bitterness.    A  Napoleon  I.,  and  the  Bi^op  who  accompanied 

^reat  people  is  not  to  be  ^vemed  by  hatred  or  Cardinal  Manning  to  the  house  at  Cbiseiburst 

refenge."    When  the  British  were  defeated  at  was  Las  Oases,  the  son  of  the  author  of  tiie 

the  Gape,  and  reinforcements  were  sent  out,  ^^  Memoirs  of  6t.  Helena,"  the  most  faithful 

the  Frmce  resolved  to  join  the  expedition  as  a  friend  of  the  great  Emperor.    In  his  will  the 

Tolanteer.    His  desire  was  considered  and  well  Prince  constituted  his  mother  his  sole  legatee, 

diseosaed  by  those  responsible  for  his  actions,  charging  her  with  attending  to  various  legacies 

and  it  was  decided  that  he  should  apply  to  the  amounting  to  800,000  francs.    At  the  close  of 

War  Office  for  leave  to  serve  in  the  army  to  the  will  he  says: 

which  he  had  for  a  time  belonged.    His  request  i  have  no  need  to  recommend  to  my  mother  to 

waa  bat  partly  compiled  witn,  and  ne  went  neglect  nothing  in  order  to  defend  the  memory  of  my 

out,  not  as  he  had  asked  to  do  as  a  soldier,  but  flrreat-unde  anS  of  my  fiidier.    1  beg  her  to  remember 

I*  a  ipeotator  **  to  see  as  much  as  he  could  of  "^  ^  longr  as  there  dudl  be  Bonaputiats  the  imperial 

the  war."    His  own  reasons  he  gave  in  the  fol-  ?^  T^^S?  «P'«2?ta^y<»-    Th«  ^H?*  of  our 

U«rin«  w#^t^-*r^i^^^l«  okVk  .  ^ouae  toward  the  country  wiU  not  cease  with  my  Ufe. 

towmg  letter,  dated  February  26th :  ^^  ,ny  death  the  task  of  continuing  the  work  of  Na- 

Vr  DKAB  BL  BoiTBKB  I  I  am  about  to  leave  Europe,  poleon  I.  and  Napoleon  lU.  devolves  upon  the  eldert 
admjabaenoe  may  continue  for  some  months.  I  have  son  of  Prinoe  Napoleon :  and  I  hope  that  my  well- 
too  msnj  fiuthful  mends  in  France  for  me  to  remain  beloved  mother,  in  seoonding  him  with  all  her  power, 
silat  jk»  to  tbe  reasons  for  my  departure.  For  eight  will  give  us  who  shall  be  no  more  this  last  and  su- 
r«an  I  have  b»3n  England^s  guest.  I  completed  my  preme  proof  of  her  aflfeotion. 
eduacioa  in  one  of  Eer  military  schools,  and  have 

^K  op  my  connection  with  the  British  army  by  join-  A  proposition  was  made,  and  the  sanction  of 

ij^  it,  oQ  sevena  oooaaons^  during  its  gnal  manoeu-  Dean  Stanley  secured,  to  erect  a  monument  to 

7».   Toe  war  Great  Bntam  is  now  carrying  on  at  *k^  PrinnA  in  WAsfminAf^r   AhhAv      TTia  t-Ao- 

tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  lately  assum^  much  *"®  ^"^S?-        Westminster  ADDey.     Uis  rear 

awe  ieriona  aspect  than  it  had  previously.     I  felt  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  consent  were,  that  the  Pnnce  had 

>BxioaB  to  wat^  the  operations,  and  I  sail  in  two  died  in  the  service  of  the  country  which  had 

^  received  him,  and  that  the  country  had  learned 

Jl5"°*^'^^?»  *^  Heaven,  partv  8i)int  has  to  honor  him  personally  for  his  blameless  and 

^^fL^LS^nX;^  S^te"^^  ^°^»K^^.fn^K^-     This  plan  was  bitterly 

oaaai  of  thoee  troom  amonff  whom  I  have  so  many  opposed  by  the  Liberal  papers,  which  had  also 

"ooadn.    The  time  I  ahall^vote  in  assisting  in  this  condemned  the  public  military  funeral  of  the 

s»Q^  of  dviUzation  againat  barbarism  wiu  not  bo  Prince  as  an  insult  to  the  French  Republic, 

MJ^^«»»f-  wi,o*>,«,  T  •«  ««•*  ^,  «,*  «riii  «««  *Dd  while  regarding  a  monument  in  Westmin- 

aruioagbts,  whetnor  1  am  near  or  fiir,  will  con-      . a1vIv««  ^„  *u^  i,j«u-^«i.  k^«^»  «^  u«  ^i^— 

*nalT  turn  toirard  France.    I  shall  watch  the  phases  ^^^  ^'>?fy  ^  ^^f  highest  honor  of  its  class 

^hevrngnduallj  pass  through  with  interest  and  with-  that  could  be  rendered  to  the  memory  of  men 

^  iDxiflCy,  for  lam  oomvinoed  that  God  protects  her  I  or  women  of  extraordinary  merit,  who  had 

.1^  Uiat  durteg  my  absence  the  parti«ms  of  the  done  great  service  to  the  public,  they  declared 

Sa^tetoTSdTi^Xl^^^^riptS^  th«t  Si  theBe  condition,  were  wanting  in  the 

^tMrty  whidi,fidthftil  to  its  doctrines,  rernama  con-  Pnnce,  and   that  "the   English   people    are 

^>BU7  ajrimatad  hy  the  most  ardent  patriotism.  heartily  sick  of  the  outburst  of  folly,  adula- 

icDB^  mon  oher  Monsieur  Bouhor,  the  assurance  tion,  and  falsehood  that  has  followed  the  very 

^  By  smare  friendship.                 NAPOLEON.  commonplace  incident  of  an  incautious  volun- 

Heiei  sail  on  February  27th.    Having  ar-  teer  being  surprised  and  killed.'' 

^ed  at  the  Cape,  be  was  at  first  prevented  The  de«th  of  the  Prince  Imperial  had  a  very 

^  taking  part  in  the  military  operations  injurious  influence  upon  the  prospects  of  the 

^^>nngh  illnem,  but  afterward  joined  Lord  Bonapartist  party,  as  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon, 

^^^^nitford  and  shared  in  different  skirmishes,  who  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  family,  was 

^^iifvishing  himself  by  his  courage.     On  greatly  disliked  by  a  considerable  portion  of 

^oe  Ist  be  set  out  with  Lieutenant  Oarey,  six  the  party.    (See  Frakok.) 

«d£en,  and  one  friendly  Zooloo,  for  a  recon-  BKAHMO  SOMAJ.     The  Brahmo  Somaj 

^^iataee.    An  attack  was  made  on  the  party  of   India  is  the  most  prominent  and  active 

*^  tbont  ten  miles  from  camp,  in  which  the  among  the  sects  of  high-bom  Indians  which 

'^naoe  was  killed.    His  body  when  found  con-  are  trying  to  cultivate  a  Brahmanism  fVee  from 

^■>«d  seventeen  assegai- wounds,  but  no  bullet-  the   polytheism,  superstition,  and  demonism 
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with  which  poptdar  Hindooism  has  become  tnm,  on  the  rejection  of  which  they  woold  sep- 
encnmbered.  It  owes  its  origin  to  an  effort  to  arate  and  form  a  new  society.  They  were :  1. 
restore  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Vedas ;  the  That  external  marks  of  caste,  snch  as  the 
aim  was  moditied,  first  in  the  direction  of  a  Brahmanical  thread,  should  no  longer  be  used ; 
religion  of  theism,  then  of  a  religion  of  nature,  2.  That  those  Brahmists  only  should  be  per- 
in  which  stage  the  attitude  of  the  society  ap-  mitted  to  conduct  divine  service  in  the  Somaj 
peared  unfriendly  to  Christianity,  if  not  antago-  who  were  of  sufficient  ability  and  bore  a  good 
nistic  to  it.  Within  two  years,  however,  the  moral  character,  and  whose  life  accorded  with 
progressive  and  most  active  section  of  the  so-  their  profession ;  8.  That  nothing  iihonld  be 
ciety,  as  represented  by  its  best  known  leader,  said  in  the  Som^  which  breathed  hatred  or 
the  Baboo  Eeshub  Ohnnder  Sen,  has  shown  a  contempt  toward  other  religion:*,  llie  con- 
growing  friendliness  toward  Ohristianity  and  a  servative  party  were  not  ready  to  give  up  the 
disposition  to  approach  it.  use  of  the  Brahmanical  thread,  and  a  disrup- 
The  "  Brahmo  Somi^  of  India "  was  formed  tion  took  place.  The  progressive  party  took 
by  a  separation  fi*om  the  "  Brahmo  Soma^V'  ^^  ^he  name  of  the  Brahmo  Somcg  of  India,  while 
older  society  for  the  reform  of  the  Hmdoo  the  old  party  styled  itself  the  Adi  (or  original^ 
worship,  which  was  formed  by  the  Riyah  Ram  Brahmo  Somaj. 

Mohun  Roy.  This  leader,  a  Brahman  who  The  ^*  Brahmo  Public  Opinion,"  of  India,  at 
believed  fully  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Vedas,  the  beginning  of  1879,  in  giving  a  review  of 
was  also  acquainted  with  the  teachings  of  the  the  history  and  development  of  the  Brahnao  So- 
New  Testament  and  esteemed  them.  He  maj  from  its  origin  in  1880,  divided  the  history 
founded  a  church  in  Calcutta,  published  a  into  three  epochs — ^the  Yedantic,  the  Paranic, 
work  called  **  I'he  Precepts  of  Jesus,"  and  en-  and  the  Eclectic  In  the  first  period,  which 
tered  into  fraternal  relations  with  the  Unitarian  closed  with  tlie  death  of  Ram  Mohun  Roy, 
Christiana  who  had  been  established  at  Madras  there  were,  it  says,  strong  and  earnest  protests 
since  1818.  Ram  Mohun  Roy  died  in  1813;  against  idolatry,  along  with  evident  indications 
and,  while  the  influence  he  had  exercised  suf-  of  a  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Vedas. 
fered  a  decline,  the  society  which  he  had  In  the  hymns  and  songs  there  were  symptoms 
formed  was  kept  up  by  the  accession  of  stn-  of  a  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  along 
dents  from  the  religionless  Government  schools,  with  traces  of  a  corresponding  faith  in  the 
who  had  lost  their  old  faith  without  receiving  Vedantic  doctrine  of  Unification  with  the  Di- 
a  new  oae.  A  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  vine  Essence."  When  the  Vedas  were  given 
movement  for  religious  reform  by  the  acces-  up,  Baboo  Debendranath  Tagore  came  forward 
sion  in  1839  of  the  Baboo  Debendranath  Ta-  with  the  doctrine  that  religion  is  based  on  the 
gore,  who  soon  became  the  leader  of  the  society,  intuitions  of  the  soul,  and  directed  his  atten> 
At  first  he  gave  a  more  exclusive  adherence  to  tion  to  the  construction  of  a  new  form  of 
the  religious  books  of  the  Hindoos  than  Ram  church  service  and  a  new  and  unidolatrous 
Mohun  Roy  had  done;  but  the  continued  study  code  of  ceremonies.  In  doing  this  he  did  not 
of  the  Vedas  showed  that  that  they  did  not  depart  from  the  Hindoo  Shastas,  but  collected 
teach  a  pure  monotheism,  and  doubts  began  to  his  texts  from  them  alone,  and  published  the 
be  entertained  about  1845  of  their  divine  ori-  book  known  as  the  ^*  Brahma  Dhurma."  This 
gin.  Instead  of  the  whole  books,  the  Brahm-  period  is  styled  the  Puranio  period,  because  the 
ists  employed  collections  of  isolated  texts  and  development  of  the  Poranic  idea  of  separate 
sentences  from  the  ancient  sages  as  expressions  entity  of  the  Godhead  from  the  human  soul, 
of  their  common  faith,  and  at  length  came  to  and  the  development  of  the  Puranio  practice 
reject  the  possibility  of  a  written  revelation,  of  worshiping  that  Godhead,  took  place  in  it 
About  the  same  time  the  tbeists  became  read-  Another  leader  was  growing  up  in  the  mean 
era  of  the  writings  of  Francis  Newman,  and  time— Baboo  Keshuh  Chunder  Sen,  who  with 
received  the  ideas  of  an  inward  light  and  a  his  fi-iends  ^'  fretted,  as  it  were,  under  the  con- 
mystical  kind  of  intuition.  Soon  afterward  a  ventional  barriers  of  the  Shastras,  and  longed  to 
movement  in  the  direction  of  Christianity  set  proclaim  a  broader  and  more  oatliolic  faith  to 
in,  occasioned,  according  to  the  *^  Indian  Mir-  the  world,  and  to  inaugurate  an  era  of  nobler 
ror,"  by  the  accession  from  the  missionary  self-sacrifice."  From  the  day  of  the  eepara- 
schools  of  membera  who  became  leading  men.  tion,  the  "  Public  Opinion  "  continues,  dates 
A  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  society  was  an  unusual  expansion  of  the  Brahmo  Church, 
marked  by  the  accession  of  Baboo  Keshub  "From  that  day  Brahmoism  has  been  presented 
Chunder  Sen  in  1857.  Mr.  Sen  was  bom  in  to  the  world  as  a  perfectly  broad  and  oatholio 
1888,  a  member  of  the  Vaidya  caste.  He  be-  faith,  eclectic  in  its  principles  and  univeraal  in 
came  dissatisfied  with  the  religion  of  his  fa-  its  character." 

thers  while  a  student  at  the  Presidency  CoUege,  The  old  party,  or  Adi  Somig,  suffered  a  loss 

Calcutta,  and  turned  to  the  Brahmo  Somaj  in  of  religious  influence  after  the  ^sruption,  while 

the  hope  of  finding  a  better  one  there.    At  nrat  the  Brahmo  Som^}  has  been  brought  into  wide 

he  followed  the  lead  of  Baboo  Debendranath  notice  by  the  preaching  of  Eeshub  Chunder 

Tagore,  but  soon  became  the  leader  of  a  pro-  Sen.    Other  societies,  as  the  Prarthana  Soro^', 

gressive  party.    In  1866  he  presented,  in  the  the  Aria  Som^,  the  Ekimishvarionandali,  etc., 

name  of  his  party,  three  demands  as  an  ultima-  professing  similar  principles,  are  allied  with  the 
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Brahmo  Somij.     The   Prarthana   SomaJ  of  dian  Mirror/*  the  periodical  organ  of  the  Brah- 

Bombaj  is,  however,  more  conservative  than  mos,  freqaentlj  pabiishes  contributions  in  its 

the  Brahmo  Somig,  and  was  engaged  as  late  as  devotional  department  in  which  admiration  and 

1879  in  a  discussion  of  the  question  whether  reverence  for  the  character  and  ministrations 

its  members  should  give  up  the  mark  on  their  of  Christ  are  expressed  with  Oriental  warmth, 

foreheads^  caste,  and  idolatry.  In  one  of  these  articles  the  wish  is  expressed 

The  '* Brahmo  Public  Opinion''  reported  that  Christ  had  been  an  Indian  instead  of  a 

eonoeming  the  condition  of  the  Ohuroh  at  the  Jew,  because,  as  Kama  is  endeared  to  aJl  Hin- 

begioning  of  1879,  that  there  had  been  in  the  doos  by  reason  of  his  sufferings,  with  no  bitter 

pMt  jeir  an  unprecedented  revival  in  every  mixture  of  dogmas,  ^*a  prophet  like  Christ 

direction.    A  separate  and  powerful  organiza-  would  not  have  fared  worse."    Creeds  and 

tioD,  the  Sadharan  Brahmo  Somig — a  schism  formulas  would  not  have  come  to  disfigure  him, 

csQsed  by  difference  concerning  the  marriage  but  **  he  should  have  devoted  an  epic  to  his 

ofMr.Sen'sdaughter,  and  the  use  of  idolatrous  glory,  sung  his  name  through  ever^  city  and 

rit«0  and  symbom  which  were  insisted  upon  by  village,  comforted  the  weak  in  their  sorrows 

the  bridegroom — ^had  been  formed.    One  week-  and  the  dying  on  their  death-bed,  remembered 

Ij  En^ish  and  a  number  of  Bengalee  papers  him  in  every  act  of  daily  life,  and  died  finding 

had  come   into  existence ;    as  many  as   six  consolation  and  strength  in  his  holy  example." 

mirrisges  aooording  to  theistic  rites  had  taken  In  one  of  the  prayers  which  the  *'  Mirror  " 

place;  two  new  houses  of  prayer  had  been  publishes  regularly  are  the  words :  "Unspeak- 

e(»ueented,  and  subscriptions  had  been  opened  ably  consoling  unto  me  is  the  tender  ministry 

for  four  or  five  more ;  and  active  and  friendly  of  Jesus,  and  his  blessed  memory  more  dear  to 

eorrespondence  had  been  opened  with  Mo-  me  than  the  empty  lives  of  so  many  who  pro- 

fossii  Somiges.    Furthermore,  the  Somf^  had  fess  his  religion.    God  of  love,  bind  the  souls 

sent  its  missionaries  to  the  Pui\jaub  and  to  the  of  the  ailing  and  penitent  in  holy  sympathy 

ooat  remote  oomers  of  Eastern  Bengal.    Its  with  the  wondrous  life  and  death  of  Jesus, 

executive  committee  had  regularly  held  meet-  Cause  us  to  feel  that  his  glorious  ministry  is 

mga  every  week,  had  rai^  and  expended  still  exercised  in  the  world,  and  bring  us  in 

Buney,  issoed  two  journals,  secured  a  press,  contact  with  those  men  who  are  truly  his 

ud  bought  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  purpose  ministers." 

of  boilding  a  house  of  prayer  of  their  own.  On  April  9, 1879,  the  Baboo  Eeshub  Chunder 

Ad  enumeration  of  the  Bom^es  in  India  Sen  delivered  a  lecture  in  Calcutta  before  a  large 

paUiabed  in  July,  1879,  gave  the  whole  num-  audience  of  educated  Benffalees,  in  which  many 

ber  as  149,  of  which  20  were  in  Calcutta,  64  Christians  were  included.    His  remarks  indi- 

in  Bengal,  7  in  Assam,  8  in  Chota  Nagpere,  7  cated  a  closer  sympathy  with  Christians  than 

i&  Bebar,  2  in  Orissa,  8  in  the  Northwest  Pro-  any  of  the  Brahmos  had  yet  shown,  and  were 

w^  1  in  the  Central  Provinces,  6  in  the  much  commented  upon  by  those  who  desire  to 

PoBjaab,  8  in  Sinde,  6  in  Bombay,  and  6  in  promote  the  growth  of  the  Christian  religion 

Madras.    Forty-four  of  them  had  **  mandirs,"  in  the  country.    He  opened  his  address  by  say- 

or  places  of  worship.    In  connection  with  the  ing :  **  I  desire  to  speak  of  Christ.    Christ  rules 

ioeiety,  18  periodicals  were  published,  of  which  British  India,  and  not  the  British  Government. 

( were  in  English,  9  in  Bengalee,  1  each  in  the  Ensland  has  sent  us  a  tremendous  moral  force 

Hindoo  and  Oriya  languages,  and  1  in  Anglo-  in  Uie  life  and  character  of  that  mighty  Proph- 

MthrattL    Four  schools  were  kept  up  by  the    et,  to  conquer  and  hold  this  vast  empire 

ov^aoixation,  independently  of   schools    and  If,  then,  India  is  encompassed  on  all  sides  by 

f^meB  provided  by  the  local  Somajes  for  their  Christian  literature.  Christian  civilization,  and 

ovQ  £atricta.  a  Christian  government,  she  must  naturally  en- 

Tbe  Brahmo  Somi^  and  its  afiSliated  societies  deavor  to  satisfy  herself  as  to  the  nature  of  this 

^▼e  accepted  the  Bible  and  the  fundamental  great  power  in  the  Christian  realm,  which  is 

priadples  of  Olinstianity  as  entitied  to  respect    doing  such  wonders  in  our  midst She 

>loog  with  the  sacred  books  of  other  religions,  is  unconsciously  imbibing  the  spirit  of  this  new 

^  have  placed  on  nearly  the  same  level  master-  civilization,  succumbing  to  its  irresistible  influ- 

pms  of  literature  which  have  not  been  re-    ence If  unto  any  army  appertains  the 

^vded  aa  reliffionsly  inspired ;  they  speak  of  honor  of  holding  India  for  Enslana,  that  army 

the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  consider  Christ  as  is  the  army  of  Christian  miscdonaries,  headed 

^  visest  and  best  man  that  ever  lived,  but    by  their  invincible  captain,  Jesus  Christ 

^erior  only  in  degree  to  other  prophets  and  They  have  given  us  the  high  code  of  Christian 

mat  and  good  men.    Gradually  the  Brahmo  ethic&  and  their  teachings  and  examples  have 

'^^^i,  particolarly  the  section  led  by  Eeshub  directly  influenced  and  won  thousands  of  non- 

^^Doder  Sen,  baa  adopted  one  Christian  prao-  Christian  Hindoos.    Let  England  know  that, 

^  tad  do<^ine  i^ter  another,  has  become  ac-  thanks  to  the  noble  band  of  Christ's  ambassa- 

cQitomed  to  employ  Christian  terms,  and  has  dors  sent  by  her,  she  has  already  succeeded  in 

^>*de  the  Bible  more  prominent  among  its  planting  his  banners  in  the  heart  of  the  nation." 

^^  and  Christ  among  its  leaders.    Some  of  At  the  close  of  his  address  he  said :  *^  The  Bride- 

^^  more  recent  expressions  in  articles  have  groom  is  coming ;  let  India  be  prepared  and 

Wb  very  remarkable  in  this  respect  The  *^  In-  ready  in  due  season.    And  you,  my  friends, 
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rest  assnred  that  if  there  is  any  tmtli  in  Christ,  Daily  Prayers,  Oommnnion,  Immortality,  etc., 

it  will  overtake  and  conquer  yon."    The  anni«  and  to  promote  hy  every  means  in  their  power 

▼ersary  address  of  the  Baboo  for  1879  was  de-  the  highest  spiritnality  and  devotion  among  the 

▼oted  to  answering  in  the  negative  the  ones-  Brabmo  community.    And  we  beg,  too,  that 

tion  whether  he  pretended  to  possess  prophetic  our  dear  church  may  be  kept  free  from  the  io- 

gifts,  and  to  the  relation,  with  much  of  Orien-  flaence  of  doubters,  materialista,  skeptics,  and 

tal  imagery  and  vagueness,  of  his  religious  ex-  scoffers  of  all  classes." 

perience.    In  it  he  avowed  his  belief  in  the  In  the  latter  part  of  1879  the  periodicals  of 


Deity  ever  near  to  us  ?  ... .  active  and  definite  spiritual 
If  he  is  not  found  here,  then  the  down-trodden  tic  Quarterly  Review  "  remarked  that  ^^  such 
flinner  perishes  at  once,  lost  in  sin.  Shall  I  go  significant  words  as  these— ^M»n^,  hearing^  and 
to  the  clouds  and  seek  my  God  there  ?  Shall  touching  the  Spirit  qf  God,^^  were  becoming 
I  go  to  the  height  of  the  Himalayas  to  un*  quite  familiar  among  advanced  Brahmos,  and 
derstand  and  find  him?  It  is  impossible  for  that  their  devotion^  literature  aboanded  in 
a  poor  sinner  to  achieve  these  impracticable  striking  metaphors  and  expressions  of  intense 
feats.  My  God  must  himself  come  into  the  religions  emotion.  The  ^^Indian  Mirror "  re- 
sinner's  cottage  and  save  him.  He  goes  forth  marked :  '*  A  great  change  has  evidently  come 
not  only  to  save,  but  to  seek  and  save  the  sin-  over  the  spirit  of  the  Brahmo  Somi^  move- 
ner.  The  omnipresent  Lord  is  here  and  every-  ment.  Never  was  our  church  so  spiritaal,  bo 
where,  and  I  have  faith  in  that  fact."  Fur-  devout,  so  earnest,  or  so  thoroughly  imbued 
ther,  he  said :  **The  Bible  has  never  of  itself  with  faith  in  the  realities  of  the  unseen  world. 
animated  or  inspired  any  one,  nor  can  it.  But  .  •  •  •  Imagination  and  unbelief,  unpractical 
the  Spirit  of  God  converts  its  dead  letters  into  transcendentalism  and  dreamy  sentimental  ism 
living  forms.    If  you  wish  to  see  God  with  are  fast  dying  out,  and  the  vision  of  faith  is 

your  eyes,  if  you  wish  to  hear  him,  pray extending,  both  in  area  and  in  vividness.     The 

Trust  that  all  things  shall  be  revealed  unto  prophets,  '  Christ  and  other  masters,'  are  find- 

me  and  unto  you  in  the  fullness  of  time.    The  mg  a  home  in  the  hearts  of  our  devotees  sach 

Lord's  inspiration  shall  satisfy  our  understand-  as  they  never  had  before.    A  strong  desire  to 

ing,  and  remove  all  our  doubts  and  misgivings."  live  in  them  and  with  them  in  God  is  manifest 

"  The  spirit  of  truth,"  he  said  near  the  close  among  our  ranks.    Formal  prayers  and  stereo- 

of  his  address,  "  I  have  been  so  long  teaching,  typed  addresses  to  an  imaginary  and  abstract 

has  silently,  quietly,  and  almost  imperceptibly  deity  are  giving  way  to  sustained  conversation 

leavened  the  heart  of  educated  India.    It  is  a  with  Heaven's  King,  and  the  pleasant  flow  of 

wonder  and  a  marvel  that,  in  spite  of  civiliza-  deep,  unutterable  sentiments.    The  Brahmo's 

tion,  there  is  so  much  of  spirituality  growing  prayer  to-day  is  neither  soliloquy  nor  an  nn- 

up  in  the  midst  of  young  Bengal  and  young  answered  petition,  but  the  soul's  spirited  dia- 

India.    Take  away  this  brahmo  church,  take  logne  with  the  indwelling  Friend." 

away  this  grand  theistic  organization,  and  what  BRAZIL  (Impirio  do  Brazil).    (For  terri- 

is  left?    It  is  all  secular  education  and  mate-  torial  divisions,  population,  etc.,  see  '*  Annual 

rid  prosperity This  living  faith  is  not  OyclopaDdia "  for  1878.)    The  government  of 

contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  or  Mo-  Brazil  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  £m- 
hanmiedanism,  or  Hindooism.  It  is  religion  peror  is  Dom  Pedro  II.,  bom  December  2. 
pure  and  simple.  It  is  the  religion  of  love,  1825;  proclaimed  April  7,  1881;  regency  until 
the  religion  of  the  living  God."  July  28,  1840;  crowned  July  18,  1841 ;  mor- 
A  conference  of  missionaries  of  the  Somaj,  ried  September  4,  1843,  to  Theresa  Christina 
which  met  in  the  fall  of  1878,  issued  an  address  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  King  Francis  I.  of 
to  the  societies  against  sensuality  and  skepti-  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  Cabinet  was  composed 
cism,  which  included  the  instructions :  **  The  of  the  following  Ministers :  Interior,  Council- 
Lord  has  in  all  ages  rebuked  men  of  little  faith,  or  F.  M.  Sodr^  Pereira ;  Justice,  Coandlor 
treating  the  least  skepticism  on  the  part  of  Lafayette  R.  Pereira;  Foreign  Affairs,  Coan- 
his  people  as  a  sin  and  an  abomination.  Every  cilor  A.  Moreira  de  Banos ;  Finance,  Senator 
believer  is  bound  to  believe  thoroughly  and  Affonso  Celso ;  War,  Marquis  de  Herval,  8en- 
firmly,  never  doubting,  never  wavering.  Who-  ator;  Navy,  J.  F.  de  Mouza;  Public  Works, 
80  deliberately  harbors  doubts  in  regard  to  the  Commerce,  and  Agriculture,  J.  L.  Y.  Gansansao 
essentials  of  faith,  or  scoffs  at  the  vital  truths  de  Sinimbti,  Senator  and  President  of  the 
of  religion,  is  an  enemy  of  God  and  oar  church.  Council  of  State.  The  beginning  of  the  year 
Who  suifers  himself  to  decline  in  spirituality,  was  marked  by  a  ministerial  crisis,  Senbor 
devotion,  and  faith,  and  boasts  of  his  growing  Andrade  Pinto  rengning  the  portfolio  of  the 
rationalism,  is  a  renegade,  whose  contact  de-  Navy,  ostensibly,  and  perhaps  solely,  on  ac- 

filet h  the  church  to  which  he  belongs count  of  the  removal  of  Viscount  de  Prados 

We  humbly  request  the  leading  men  of  all  the  from  the  presidency  of  the  Province  of  Hio 

Brahmo  Somajes  in  India  to  protect  the  vital  de  Janeiro.    The  new  Cabinet  *  had  resolved 

doctrines  of  our  church,  namely,  the  Reality  that  no  member  of  the  central  le^slative  bo<iv 

of  Divilie  Presence,  Providence,  Inspiration,  •  See  '' ajuiuoI  CfdoiMMUA**  for  imi 
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fhoold  be  president  of  a  province  while  the  Brito;  Sergipe,  Dr.  T.  F.  dos  Santos.  The 
Legkiatore  was  in  session,  on  the  ground  that  Archbishop  of  Bahia,  J.  G.  de  Azevedo  (1875),  is 
the  fonner  system  of  goveming  provinces  by  Primate  of  all  Brazil ;  and  there  are  eleven 
Tioe-fresidents  while  the  presidents  were  at-  bishops,  viz.,  those  of  Par4,  Sao  Lniz,  Forta- 
teD^ng  the  Legislatare  at  the  capital  of  the  leza,  Olinda^  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Porto 
empire  was  prejudicial  to  the  provincial  in-  Alegre,  Mananna,  Diamantina,  Goyaz,  and  Cu- 
terests.  Senhor  Andrade  Pinto,  though  not  yabl.  The  Brazilian  Minister  to  the  United 
opposed  to  that  measure  as  a  rule,  was  of  States  is  Councilor  A.  P.  de  Carvalho  Bor- 
opinioD  that  an  exception  might  be  admit-  ges.  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
ted  in  the  case  of  the  presidency  of  Rio  de  potentiar^,  accredited  October  9,  1871 ;  and 
Janeiro,  in  view  of  the  proximity  (twenty-  the  Brazilian  Consul-General  (for  the  Union) 
tFo  minutes)  of  the  seat  of  government  of  at  New  York  is  Senhor  Salvador  deMendou^a. 
thtt  province  to  the  capital,  and  the  Yisoount^s  In  pursuance  of  the  law  of  February  27, 1875, 
oontinoance  in  his  provincial  office  being  fur-  military  service  is  obligatory  for  all  subjects ; 
thermore  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  but  there  are  numerous  exceptions  admitted, 
reforms  b^gnn  by  him.  The  remainder  of  the  and  substitution  is  allowable.  The  period  of 
Ctbinet,  however,  insbted  on  the  uniformity  service  is  six  years  in  the  regular  army  and 
of  the  rule,  assigning  as  a  special  reason  agfunst  three  in  the  reserve.  The  regulation  strength 
the  adyisability  of  an  exception  in  the  present  of  the  army  in  time  of  peace  is  15,000,  and  in 
iosunce,  the  fkot  that  the  Viscount  had  been  case  of  war  82,000.  The  real  strength  of  the 
elected  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  army  in  1878,  however,  was  16,806,  including 
This  premdency  the  Viscount  resigned  on  his  1,758  officers.  The  arms  are  distribnted  as  fol- 
remoTsl  from  that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Se-  lows :  Infantry,  21  battalions,  8  garrison  oom- 
chor  Prados  is  a  distinguished  astronomer,  and  panics,  and  1  aepot  company  for  the  instruc- 
was  for  some  years  in  charge  of  the  Imperial  tion  of  recruits ;  cavalry,  5  regiments,  1  squad- 
Astronomical  Observatory.  The  new  Minister  ron^  and  5  garrison  companies ;  artillery,  8 
of  the  Navy  is  a  wealthy  planter  from  Baliia,  regiments  of  horse  and  5  battalions  of  foot ; 
vhich  province  he  represents  in  the  Ohamber  sappers  and  miners,  1  battalion ;  gendarmes, 
of  Deputies,  and  is  reputed  a  most  honorable  7,642,  of  whom  1,070  are  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
lad  active  administrator.  The  Oouncil  of  The  National  Guard  had  been  disbanded  for 
State  is  composed  of  the  following  members  reorganization  on  the  completion  of  the  new 
in  ordinary:    The  Princess  Imperud,  Donna  census. 

Ittbel ;  Prince  Gaston  d^Orleans,  Count  d'Eu ;  For  the  most  recent  naval  statistics,  reference 

the  Senators  Viscounts  de  Abaetfi,  do  Rio  may  be  made  to  the  **  Annual  Cyclopsddia "  for 

Bnooo,    de    Miiritiba,    de   Bom    Retire,  de  1877.    In  1878  the  Adjutant-General  proposed 

Jagoary,  de   Nictheroy,  and  de  Araxd ;   the  the  following  classification  of  the  officers  of  the 

I^  de  Gaxias,  J.  P.  Dias  de  Carvacho,  J.  J.  navy,  involving  a  reduction  of  their  number 

Teixeira,  Vice-Admiral  J.  R.  de  I^amare,  and  and  a  change  of  denomination  for  certain  ranks : 

Dr.  P.  J.  ScNsres  de  Sonza ;  and  of  six  mem-  1  admiral,  2  vice-admirals,  6  rear-admirals,  15 

hcf9  extraordinary :   Senators  J.  L.  C.  Para-  first-class  captains  {eommandant€%\  80  second- 

ugoi  and  if.  P.  S.  Dantas,  Viscount  de  Pra-  class  and  40  third-class  captains,  100  first-class 

^«,  Councilors  Martin  Francisco  and  B.  A.  lieutenants,  and  120  second-class ;  total,  814. 

de  M.  Taqoes,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  de  Andrade.    The  This  modification,  if  adopted,  would  reduce  the 

Preodent  of  the  Senate,  which  comprises  58  number  of  officers  by  207,  and  constitute  an 

&fe  members,  is  Viscount  de  Jaguary;    and  economy  of  $108,180  per  annum  in  the  pay- 

the  Vice-Presdent,  Count  de  Bacpendy.    The  lists  alone. 

HttmbOT  of  Deputies  is  composed  of  122  mem-  The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditures  for 

to  elected  for  four  years:  President, ;  the  fiscal  year  1879-'80  figured  as  follows  in 

Viee-Preadent,  F.  de  Almdda.  the  budget  read  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  at 

I^  Preaidents  of  the  several  provinces  were  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature : 

tt  follows:  Alag6as,  Dr.  C.  Pmto  da  Silva;  revemue. 

Amaionas,  Baron  de  MaracaM ;  Bahia,  Dr.  G,,nertl  receipts  (ordiwiy  ud  •xtwordiMry). . . .  $50,60Q,ooo 

Anno  Bnlcao;  Ceara,  Dr.  J.  J.  de  Albuquer-    Bkve-Ubentk»  fund 480,ooo 

qae  Btrroe ;  Espirito  Santo,  Dr.  E.  S.  Martins ;  «  .  ,                                                   ^utiwtit^t^ 

Goyix,Dr.A.S.8pinola;MaranhSo,Dr.L.  O.         ^"^ f«M»o,OQO 

lino  de  Vasconoelloe ;  Matto  Grosso,  Dr.  J.  J.  ^  ..^  ,,^  •  ,_,  ixpiNDimucs. 

Pedfoza;  Mina8Geraes,Dr.  M.J.G.Rebello  ^.'*^2fForJiSS^^                             •^616.^ 

Horta ;  Pari,  Dr.  J.  C.  da  Gama  e  Abreu ;  Pa-        '*     ofFinanoe 28,489,888 

jkjb^Dn u. M Pereiij vianna; Parang. Dr.  ii   jj^iii;:;;::::::.:;:;::;::;::;:  l^Z 

^  p.  S.  Dantas  Filho ;  Pemambuco,  Dr.  A.  de        »»      ofwtr T,48«,ii4 

Brrofl  Cavalcante;  Piauhy,  Dr.  J.  P.  Belfort        "     oftheNmvy h,%ifi^ii^ 

Vicjra;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  I)r.  A.  M.  Marcondes         Total $60,fii»7«5 

<3e  Andrade;  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Dr.  R.  L.  ^_^                                              *   ^     * 

ittrcondea;  Rio  Grande  (or  Sao  Pedro)  do         ^^"^^ •»,6(»,T96 

^  Dr.  F.  Pereira  da  Silva;  Santa  Catharina,  This  deficit  it  was  proposed  to  provide  for 

I>r.  A.  A.  Oliveira ;  Sao  Paulo,  Dr.  L.  A.  de  by  further  taxation. 
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Notwithstanding  sjrstematio  retrenohment  in 
the  varioos  ministerial  departments  (a  distin- 
gnishing  feature  of  the  policy  of  the  new  Cab- 
inet), the  appropriations  demanded  are  about 
|7|000,000  m  exoess  of  the  Yotes  for  the  same 
▼ear.  Among  these  appropriations  stands  an 
item  of  $1,800,000  for  the  redemption  of  paper 
money.  With  regard  to  assisting  planters,  the 
Government  askml  authorization  to  apply  the 
necessary  sum  for  guaranteeing  the  interest 
and  redemption  of  hypothecated  bills  to  be  is- 
sued by  land-banks  of  loan.  The  aggregate 
amount,  from  all  sources,  received  into  the 
Treasury  during  the  seven  years  from  1871-^72 
to  1877-^78  inclusive,  to  be  applied  for  the  lib- 
eration of  slaves,  was  $4,048,206. 

The  national  debt  was  as  follows  April  80, 
1879: 

IVirelipdebt |79,U1,77T 

Home  debt  (fkrnded) 16d,784.850 

Debt  befoM  182T 16a,887 

Orphant*  And  other  Amda 28,70A,297 

Treunry  notes  (at  2, 4.  end  6  months). .  18,087,9fiO 

Plaper  money  (OhoTemment  notes) 94.629,177 

Tottl |89a,0&3,418 

The  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1876- 
'77  were  of  the  values  of  $77,462,000  and  $98,- 
889,600  respectively.  The  values  of  the  chief 
staples  of  exports  in  1876-77  were  as  exhib- 
itea  below : 

OOMMODimS.  ValvM. 

Coflbe ♦5«,068,800 

Raw  cotton 8,042,800 

Bugar 14,998,190 

MatA  (Pangoay  tea) 1,191,700 

Skins 4.088,600 

Tobaooo 8,487,800 

India-rubber. fii,M8,950 

Diamonds 820,900 

The  value  of  Brazilian  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1876  was  $26,844,675,  against 
$36,058,480  and  $47,829,775  in  1874  and  1872 
respectively.  The  striking  decrease  in  this 
trade  from  year  to  year  during  the  decade  end- 
ing in  1876  is  presumed  to  be  attributable,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  progressive  development 
of  direct  relations  with  some  markets  which 
formerly  derived  their  supplies  through  Great 
Britain.  No  marked  change  has  occurred  in 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  (coin  and  bul- 
lion) shipped  to  the  British  Isles,  the  annual 
value  of  which  varies  little  from  $2,500,000. 
The  mean  annual  value  of  the  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  is  about  $85,000,000. 

The  shipping  movements  at  the  various  ports 
of  the  empire  in  1876-'77  were  as  follows : 


Sealing  T«isels{|jS^; 
Ooastlng  Teasels 
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Ooastlnf  ressela 


2,228.589 

188.2M 

1,881,981 


2,215,im 

141,620 

1,607,888 


In  1878  there  were  1,720  miles  of  railway  in 
the  empire,  and  4,250  miles  of  telegraph,  with 


106  offices.  The  number  of  dispatches  for  1 875 
and  1876  was  119,358.  The  number  of  letters 
transmitted  by  mail  in  1878  was  14,762,144, 
and  the  number  of  post-offices  was  1,061. 

Statistics  relating  to  public  instruction  will 
be  found  in  the  **  Annual  Oyclopflsdia  "  for  1877 
(p.  78). 

The  subjoined  brief  extract  contains  the 
more  important  matters  touched  upon  in  the 
Emperor  s  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Legis- 
lature on  December  15,  1878 : 

**It  is  pleasing  to  me  to  have  to  announce 
to  you  that  the  public  tranquillity  which  tliis 
empire  has  now  enjoyed  for  so  many  years  has 
remained  undisturbed,  thus  affording  an  incon- 
testable proof  of  the  progress  achieved  by  the 
spirit  of  order  through  the  agency  of  our  insti- 
tutions. The  usual  friendly  relations  have  like- 
wise been  maintained  between  Brazil  and  the 
foreign  Powers.  The  following  diplomatic  ar- 
rangements have  been  concluded:  a  postal  con- 
vention with  the  Republic  of  Chili,  an  extradi- 
tion treaty  with  Germany,  an  additional  extra- 
dition treaty  with  Belgium,  a  consular  conven- 
tion with  Spain,  and  Branl's  adhesion  to  the 
International  Telegraph  Oonvention,  oelebrat«<l 
at  St.  Petersburg.  Unfavorable  markets  in  £a- 
rope,  the  increase  in  our  expenditures,  and  a 
heavy  drain  upon  the  revenue  to  relieve  suffer- 
ing provinces,  have  embarrassed  our  finances/- 

BUDINGTON,  Rev.  Dr.  Wilua^m  Ives,  a 
distinguished  clergyman  of  the  Congregational 
order,  was  bom  in  New  Haven,  Conneoticot, 
on  April  25,  1815,  and  graduated  at  Tale  Col- 
lege m  1884.  He  commenced  the  stady  of 
theology  at  the  school  in  New  Haven,  and 
completed  it  at  Andover  Seminary  in  1839. 
In  April,  1840,  he  wds  installed  as  pastor  of 
the  FiTBt  Church  in  Charlestown,  Massachu- 
setts, and  remained  there  until  1854,  when  he 
removed  to  Philadelphia.  He  expected  there 
to  ent«r  upon  a  pastorate,  but  his  plans  were 
changed  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his 
wife.  In  December  of  the  same  year  the  Clin- 
ton Avenue  Congregational  Church  in  Brook- 
lyn invited  him  to  become  its  pastor,  and  he 
accepted  the  invitation.  The  churcn  under 
his  charge  became  one  of  the  prominent  ones 
in  the  city.  He  was  self-sacrificing,  sympa- 
thetic, studious,  and  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
his  people.  Decided  in  his  rel^^ons  convic- 
tions, he  withstood  all  innovations,  and  was 
warmly  supported  by  his  people.  Thus  he 
continued  in  good  health  and  vigor  until  July, 
1877,  when  a  little  sore  that  appeared  on  his 
lip  developed  into  a  cancer.  It  was  removed, 
but  subsequently  reappeared ;  and  thua  several 
operations  were  performed.  Meantime  he  re- 
signed the  active  duties  of  the  pastorate,  bnt  at 
the  request  of  the  congregation  retained  the 
position  and  emoluments.  His  disease  con- 
tinued to  advance,  and  a  week  before  his  death 
he  began  to  fail  rapidly.  The  cancer  attacked 
his  throat,  and  it  became  impossible  to  give 
him  nourishment.  He  took  to  his  bed,  and 
for  several  days  suffered  intense  pain.     On 
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November  26th  he  gave  the  last  indications  of  The  reffuUrtions  for  your  discuMionB  will  be  read  to 

consciou»e«,  and  exnired  on  the  28^    Dr  SSj  JtS^^on'^^e^n^^i.^'u?^^^        S^^ 

Kadington  8  pubhshed   literary  efforts  were  ^^^68,  which  I  hope  will  jOktlfy  in  your  minds  my 

contioed  to  the  **  History  of  the  First  Onurch  previous  orders  and  reflations,  as  I  have  only  en- 

of  Charlestown,^^  his  sermon  on  **  Patriotism  dearored  t»  replace  disorder  by  order,  thus  preparing 

and  the  Polpit,"  delivered  at  the  anniversary  the  populatioh  for  a  higher  politi<al  life.  1  hereby 

of  the  Amei5<^  E<lacatH,nal  Society  of  Bos-  ^^%^',^i:^f,  ':^'4^'T^Tn!:rA''S^^ 

ton  in  1881,  and  his  address  on      ine  xCela-  planotions  of  matters  arising  in  your  discussions  and 

tions  of  Science  to  Religion,'*  delivered  at  Tale  details  of  your  Constitution ;  but  the  last  and  decisive 

College  in  1871  word  belongs  to  you  alone.    May  God  assist  you  in 

BOLGARIA,*  a  principality  of  Southeast-  ^®  aooompfishment  of  your  sacred  task  for  the  good 

^            ^.  ^  p""wi'»"v  •  \ana  vtTli,^  of  your  countTv,  80  dear  by  blood  to  the  Kussums,  by 

era  Enrope,  which  was  created  in  1878  by  the  ^y,l  eacriflcee  Russia  has  made  for  you,  and  by  the 

Treaty  of  Berlin.     Art.  I.  of  this  treaty  pro-  magnanimous  feelings  toward  you  of  our  Emperor,  the 

vide^  that  Bolgaria  shaU  be  '*  constituted  an  liberator  of  ^our  nation !    I  announce  as  opened  the 

autonomous  and  tributary  principality,  under  ««*  Bulgarian  Nation^  ;^»^^^?-  -^«^^  "P?^  y°" 
tu  ....^..^ :•>«'«.  ^fi  I.:-  T»«*./«:ri  u-./LfwVk^  G«i  ^ow  to  repair  to  the  Old  Cathedral  of  Timova  to  pray 
the  suzerainty  of  his  Imperial  Migesty  the  Sul-  ^^^  ^^  sSooessful  termination  of  your  important  la- 
tan.  It  will  have  a  Christian  government  and  bore,  and  to  offer  thanks  to  the  Kmg  of  kings,  who 
A  national  militia."  Reigning  Prince,  Alexander  has  enabled  us  to  witness  the  great  historical  work  of 
I.,  elected  in  1879  (see  Albxandsb  I.).  Area,  the  regeneration  of  your  long-oppressed  country. 
about  33,000  square  mUes;  the  accurate  settle-  The  Bulgarians  of  Eastern  Roumelia  and  Ma- 
roent  ot  the  bonndaries  of  the  principality  was  cedonia  had  elected  deputies,  who,  however, 
left  to  a  European  oommission,  appointed  by  the  were  admitted  as  visitors  only.  The  l^ational 
biznataries  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  pop-  Assembly  consisted  of  286  members,  who  were 
ulation  is  calculated  to  number  1,859,000,  of  divided  into  three  groups.  The  first  group 
vhom  about  600,000  areMohammedans.  Near-  comprised:  1.  The  presidents  of  the  municipal, 
It  all  the  others  belong  to  the  Bulgarian  Church,  judicial,  and  administrative  councils  of  each 
which  agrees  in  doctrine  with  the  Greek  Church  district,  and,  as  there  are  88  districts  in  Bulga- 
of  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  with  the  Russian  ria,  there  were  114  members  under  this  class; 
and  other  branches  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  2.  The  presidents  of  the  superior  administra- 
l  hurch,  but  has  had  for  many  years  an  inde-  tive  ana  judicial  councils  of  each  ^anjak  or 
pendent  organization.  gubemios.     There  are  five  gubemios.     The 

Bulgaria  has  one  line  of  railway,  from  Rus-  presidents  of  both  the  judicial  councils  being 

t'^hok  to  the  port  of  Varna  on  the  Black  Sea,  appointed  by  the  Government,  there  were  in 

UO  miles  in  length.    It  was  constructed  by  a  the  first  class  48  members  appointed  by  the 

private  company  for  the  Turkish  Government,  Government,  while  the  other  81  members  (the 

and  by  Article  X.  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  all  presidents  of  the  municipal  and  administrative 

the  outstanding  obligations  of  the  railway  fall  councils)  were  elected  by  the  people.    In  the 

to  the  charge  of  the  Government  of  the  prin-  second  group  there  were  120  members,  who 

cipality.  were  elected  from   120  districts,  each   with 

The  first  Bulgarian  Parliament,  or  Assembly  10,000  inhabitants.    Every  Bulgarian  twenty- 

<>f  Notablea,  as  it  is  called,  met  at  Timova  on  two  years  of  age,  who  possesses  real  estate  or 

February  22ld,  after  having  been  previously  ad-  who  follows  a  profession,  is  a  voter.    Servants, 

J'lurDed  from  time  to  time.    Pnnce  Dondou-  apprentices,  and  day-laborers  are  excluded.   To 

ko^-KorsakofiT,  the  Russian  Imperial  Oommis-  the  third  group  belonged:  1.  Nine  Bulgarian 

^i'^oer,  read  the  opening  address  to  the  depu-  bishops,  and  the  Greek  bishop;  2.  The  mufti  of 

titis  as  follows :  Widin,  and  the  grand  rabbi  of  Sophia ;  8.  Thur- 

Hnyomo  BEPBxsBnATxvEs  OT  THB   BuLOABZAiT  ty  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 

pKixaPALnr:  By  the  will  and  designation  of  my  mas-  of  Bulgaria.    The  Assembly  adopted  a  set  of 

t.  r,  the  £mperor  of  Buasla,  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  ^ul^  for  its  government,  of  which  the  follow- 

>nm2  of  the  first  National  Assembly  of  your  emon-  .  ^  ..■  xi^^   _^*   ;,««>^-4.-«*  .    nrv^^.  xrAf«^.ttti 

::  -t«r  country,  which  is  to  establisE  a  firm  found*-  >f «?  a^?,  t^®  ^^^  important :    The  National 

^  n  tor  a  atate  GoTemment  of  the  new  principaUty.  Assembly  now  in  Timova  is  a  Constttuante^ 

In  mr  capacity  as  Buasian  Imperial  Commissioner,  I  called  by  special  order  of  the  Imperial  Russian 

rr-^nt  to  you  fiw  ap^val  the  project  for  your  or-  Commissioner  for  the  examination  of  the  project 

.•a..:c  (>mimtation,  wja^  d^OT^  of  the  organic  Constitution  for  the  government 

; v/'^w^^'^jiSfl^S'iS^  of  the  Bulgarian  PrincipaUty,^  ThI  Assembly 

r-vuhtions  whiijb  will  govem  yoa  in  discusamg  the  consists  of  members  by  nomination,  election, 

r  r  t-^y^ed  ConstttntioD.    It  is  incumbent  on  you  to  and  ax  officio^  but  constitutes  a  harmonious 

t  It  di«ju8s  this  Constitation  in  all  its  bewings,  with-  ^hole,  no  distinction  between  members  being 

l^^m^;,^^l^&^^.^Z^  made^n  accost  of  the  manner  of  their  -p- 

TTT.   Tbemwramme  now  presented  is  onlyaskele-  pomtment;  and  the  deputies  not  only  repre- 

\jn  CouatmitKifi,  designed  to  ftdliute  vour  Uibors.  sent  the  locality  from  which  they  come,  but 

lLi<  prognynme  ahouU  not  in  any  way  namper  your  aigo  the  whole  population  of  the  Bulgarian 

c  mvu  tiotiaaa  to  any  changes  you  may  deem  necessary,  principality.    The  credentials  of  each  deputy 

*  For  an  aoroont  of  tiM»  bistorr  of  the  nee.  of  the  profrrees  can  not  be  Canceled  Until  the  Assembly  has 

of  'dar.tfcm. of  ^^v^^y^^^j^SSfl^^^^.S^^J^  accompHshed  its  high  mission.    The  persona 

r.  r,  rtiareh,aee  ••  Aoniial  CydoiMBdia**  for  1878,  art  Bci.*       r  au         ^        i  j       !•  i^ au!^:..  *«-. 

6AE1X.  of  the  national  deputies,  w  long  as  their  ere- 
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dentials  remain  in  force,  are  inviolable.  For  the  Prince  was  fixed  at  600,000  instead  of 
crimes  committed  before  or  after  the  opening  1,000,000  francs.  Articles  86  and  87  were 
of  the  Assembly  a  deputy  can  only  be  prose*  passed  on  the  4th,  and  Articles  88  to  62  on  the 
cnted  after  the  consent  of  the  Oonstitnante  has  6th.  The  recommendation  of  the  commit t^^e 
been  secured.  A  deputy  can  not  be  prose-  that  proselytism  be  prohibited  in  the  princi- 
outed  for  opinions  expressed  in  the  discussions  pality  was  rejected.  N^ew  articles  were  added, 
of  the  Assembly.  There  will  be  three  sessions  declaring  that  slavery  should  not  exist  in  Bul- 
each  week — ^Monday,  Wednesdav,  and  Friday;  garia,  that  no  titles  of  rank  should  be  insti- 
but  the  sessions  may  be  increased  or  diminished  tuted,  and  that  only  military  merit  should  be 
by  a  vote  of  the  Assembly.  The  sessions  shall  rewarded  by  a  decoration,  which  the  PriDc« 
be  public,  and  can  only  be  made  secret  by  the  alone  would  have  the  right  to  confer.  On  the 
demand  of  the  President,  or  upon  the  written  7th  the  statute  for  the  election  of  a  Prince  wa^ 
request  of  twenty  members,  and  even  then  considered,  and  after  a  short  discussion  it  was 
must  be  sustained  by  at  least  one-third  of  the  decided  that  the  composition  of  the  present 
members  present.  On  March  6th  the  Assem-  Chamber  precluded  its  proceeding  with  the 
bly  elected  the  former  Exarch  its  President  appointment,  and  that  new  elections  would  be 
No  work  of  any  importance  was  done,  the  necessary.  A  resolution  was  accordingly  passed 
Assembly  confining  itself  to  speeches  on  the  by  a  large  minority  requesting  Prince  Dondou- 
condition  of  the  Bulgarian  race.  On  March  koff  to  take  steps  for  the  new  elections  with- 
18th  the  Assembly  adopted  the  address  drawn  out  delay,  on  the  basis  of  three  deputies  for 
up  by  the  committee  in  reply  to  Prince  Don-  each  ten  thousand  of  the  population.  Oa 
doukoff-Korsakofrs  message.  It  expressed  the  April  8th  the  Bishop  of  Sophia  introduced  a 
gratitude  of  Bulgaria  to  the  Russian  Emperor,  motion  to  insert  an  article  in  the  Constitution 
and  alluded  to  difficulties  Disced  in  the  way  of  requiring  all  religious  publications  to  be  sub- 
the  future  of  the  principality  by  the  presence  Jected  to  the  censorship  of  the  Holy  Svd<m] 
of  Turkish  troops  in  the  Balkans.  On  March  before  being  put  on  sale  in  Bulgaria.  The 
19th  Prince  Dondoukoff-Eorsakoff  sent  a  mes-  motion  was  rejected  by  an  almost  unanimous 
sage  to  the  Assembly  expressing  his  regret  at  vote.  Articles  78  to  78  inclusive  were  adopted, 
hearing  that  the  Assembly  had  deviated  from  with  the  following  modifications :  Article  73 
the  line  of  duty  marked  out  by  the  Treaty  of  now  reads,**  Primary  edacation  is  gratuitoos 
Berlin,  and  had  been  occupying  itself  with  and  obligatory.''  In  Article  74  the  freedom  of 
matters  entirely  outside  its  jurisdiction.  He  the  press  and  of  all  publications  was  more  em- 
strongly  desired  that  no  more  time  should  be  phatically  asserted  tnan  in  the  original  clau:^e. 
wasted  in  discussing  matters  concerning  which  The  discussion  over  Article  78  became  very  bit- 
the  Constituante  had  no  power  of  action  or  ter  and  personal  in  its  character.  A  number  of 
even  of  suggestion.  A  motion  was  then  made  members  desired  to  have  a  Senate  as  well  as  a 
andoarried  that  the  consideration  of  the  Couiiti-  Lower  House  of  Representatives.  This  was 
tution  should  be  immediately  proceeded  with,  resented  by  a  minority  of  the  deputies  as  an 
and  the  secretary  was  ordered  to  read  the  draft  attempt  to  establish  a  privileged  class  of  na- 
prepared  by  Prince  Dondoukoff-Eorsakoff.  A  tional  legislators,  and  the  motion  to  establish 
committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  to  revise  a  Senate  was  r^'ected.  On  the  9th  Articles 
the  draft,  and  on  April  2d  it  handed  in  its  re-  70  to  117  were  passed.  Article  70  was  entirely 
port.  In  regard  to  religious  matters,  prosely-  remodeled,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  ordi- 
tism  should  be  forbidden.  With  regard  to  the  nary  Assembly  should  be  entirely  elective,  one 
Prince,  it  rejected  the  clause  of  the  original  member  representing  ten  thousand  persons  of 
draft  which  stated  that  the  relations  of  the  both  sexes ;  the  Assembly  to  sit  for  three  year;^ 
Prince  to  the  Porte  should  be  those  of  a  vassal,  Any  citizen  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  en- 
and  maintained  the  stipulation  that  the  prince-  joying  political  rights,  should  be  qualified  to 
ly  dignity  should  be  hereditary  in  the  direct  vote ;  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  the  Assembly,  a 
male  line.  The  civil  list  was  fixed  at  600,000  man  must  be  thirty  years  of  age  and  able  to 
francs  per  annum.  Education  was  to  be  com-  read  and  write  Bulgarian.  On  the  19th  Arti- 
pulsory  and  free.  All  who  paid  taxes  to  the  cles  118  to  149  were  disposed  of.  Article  137, 
amount  of  100  piasters  should  have  a  vote ;  relating  to  the  composition  of  the  future  Con- 
and  it  proposed  to  abolish  the  Great  National  stituantes,  was  changed  so  as  to  make  the^^e 
Assembly,  and  to  constitute  a  National  Assem-  assemblies  purely  elective  by  the  people,  in 
bly  and  a  Senate,  partly  nominated  and  partly  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  the  oidinary 
elected.  Of  three  ecclesiastical  senators,  one  Legislative  Assembly.  Articles  1^  to  147 
should  be  the  representative  of  the  Mohamme-  were  r^ected  entirely.  These  articles  provide«l 
dan  clergy.  The  present  National  Assembly,  for  the  creation  of  a  Council  of  State,  which 
strengthened  by  two  elected  members  from  was  regarded  as  unnecessary.  Article  148,  do- 
each  of  the  120  districts,  should  elect  the  Prince,  fining  the  duties  and  iurisdiction  of  the  Conn- 
On  April  8d  the  Assembly  began  the  discussion  cil,  was  thoroughly  changed,  and  the  duties  of 
of  the  Constitution,  and  considered  the  first  the  Council  were  distributed  among  the  Na- 
thirty-five  articles,  and  made  several  modifica-  tionid  Assembly,  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and 
tions  in  the  original  draft.  Sophia  was  select-  the  Council  of  Ministers.  On  the  2l8t  the  re- 
ed as  the  capittd  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  salary  of  mainder  of  the  Constitution  was  disposed  of. 
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The  last  artiole,  170,  was  rejected.    It  prohib-  humble  oonmtulationB,  and  oseure  70a  of  our  Binoere 

ited  any  cbaDee  beinir  made  in  the  Oonstitu-  devotion.    We  pray  God  to  grant  us  the  happiness  of 

tion  in  lees  thii  five  years.    The  sessions  of  the  SToieelT  h!£  JZt  *  "^"^^"^           '"^'"''^  ''  ^"^ 
24th  and  25th  were  almost  entirely  devoted  to 

the  reading  of  the  protocols  of  the  sessions  Prince  Battenberg,  after  his  election,  made  a 

in  which  &e  Gonstitation  had  been  discussed,  tonr  of  the  European  courts,  and  on  July  5th 

The  elanse  on  freedom  of  association  was  modi-  arrived  at  Constantinople,  where  he  received 

fied  80  as  to  exempt  from  its  privileges  all  so-  the  herat  of  investiture,  and  on  the  same  day 

detiei  aiming  at  the  subversion  of  good  man-  sailed  for  Varna.    His  visit  to  Constantinople 

sen,  religious  observances,  or  the  recognized  M-as  at  first  opposed  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 

Mdal  d'H^flicies  of  liie.    A  paragraph  was  add-  ment,  as  it  was  feared  that  it  might  give  rise 

ed  to  Article  74^  providing  that  the  religious  to  excesses ;  but,  upon  being  inform^  of  the 

books  used  in  the  orthodox    churches    and  fact  by  the  Turkish  Ambass^or  in  Rome,  the 

ichools  should  be  previously  examined  by  the  Prince  stated  that  he  would  regret  it  exceed- 

H0I7  Synod.  The  former  £xaroh,  the  President  ingly  if  he  were  not  permitted  to  present  him- 

of  the  Assembly,  and  the  bishops  and  their  self  to  his  sovereign,  and  to  receive  the  inves- 

frisnds,  who  had  withdrawn  after  the  r^ection  titure  from  his  hands.    It  would  be  remarked 

of  the  intolerance  clauses,  now  took  their  seats  all  the  more  in  Europe,  as  he  had  visited  all 

again.    Oo  the  28th  the  session  of  the  Constit-  the  courts ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  any  hostile 

060t  Assembly  was  closed  by  Prince  Dondou-  demonstrations,  he  could  make  his  stay  a  short 

koC   In  his  closing  speech  he  alluded  to  the  one.    This  proposition  was  accepted  in  Con- 

diffioah  conditions  under  which  the  Assembly  stantinople^   On  July  6th  he  arrived  in  Varna, 

kid  been  opened.    He  congratulated  the  House  and  on  the  8th  in  Tirnova.    He  was  every- 

apoD  the  accomplishment  of  their  task,  and  where  received  with  great  demonstrations  of 

said  that  the  deputies  had  proved  that  they  joy  and  enthusiasm,  his  progress  through  the 

possessed  qualities  hitherto  unknown  among  country  being  like  a  triumphal  procession.  On 

nolgarians.    The  work  they  had  accomplished  the  14th  he  entered  Sophia.    After  he  had  ta- 

woold  be  judged  by  its  results ;  but  he  was  ken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  in 

satisfied  that  the  verdict  of  the  futiure  would  Tirnova,  Prince  Dondoukoff-Eorsakoff  imme- 

be  a  fiivorable  one,  and  he  rejoiced  that  the  diately  departed  for  Russia.    Considerable  dia- 

labors  of  the  Assembly  had  been  so  thoroughly  satisfaction  made  itself  felt  in  Russia  with  the 

psrformed.  course  of  Prince  Alexander.    Instead  of  using 

The  Assembly  for  the  election  of  a  Prince  of  a  proclamation  prepared  for  him  by  Prince 

Btdfaria  opened  on  April  29th.    Prince  Don-  Dondoukoff,  in  which  expression  was  given  to 

dookoff  opened  the  pnx^dedings  with  a  speech,  the  everlasting  gratitude  the  Bulgarians  owed 

ia  which  be  stated  tnat  no  Russian  subject  was  their  deliverers,  he  issued  an  address  of  his 

^ble.   The  protocol  of  the  Constitution  was  own,  short  ana  having  no  reference  to  the 

■^isd  by  Prince  Dondoukoff  and  the  foreign  Russians — an  omission  also  characterizing  his 

delegates,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ottoman  replies  to  the  addresses  presented  to  him.    The 

'vprcsentative,  who  refused  to  sign  it.    The  Russian  press  bitterly  complained  that   the 

Assemhlj  then  proceeded  with  closed  doors  to  Prince  bad  not  a  single  word  of  tlianks  for  the 

tbe  election  of  a  Prince.    The  Archbishop  of  Czar,  Russia,  or  the  Slavs  in  general.    On  July 

^'inkova  addressed  the  Assembly,  and  said  that  18th  the  Prince  appointed  the  following  min- 

tlffee  princes  had  been  prominently  put  for-  istry:  M.  Bourmo^  President  and  Interior; 

vard  as  candidates  for   the  throne — Prince  H.  Balabanoff,  Foreign  Affairs;  M.  Grecoff, 

Valdemar  of  Denmark,  Prince    Heuss,  and  Justice;  M.  Natchovitch,  Finance;  and  Gen- 

I^riiiee  Alexander  of  Battenberg.     He  said  that  eral  Baronzoff,  War.    The  ministry  belonged 

the  last  was  much  the  best  known  to  them,  to  that  section  of  the  Bulgarians  which  is  less 

sad  wss  the  best  choice  they  could  make.    The  opposed   to  foreign  (i.  e.,   Russian)  influence 

AsBcinbly  then  elected  Prince  Battenberg  with-  than  the  Nationalists,  who  had  been  in  the  ma- 

OQt  oppoftition  (see  Albxakder  I.),  after  which  jority  in  the  Assembly,  and  who  were  led  by 

^  AsBonbly  adjourned.    Immeidiately  upon  M.  Zancofi*,  the  Governor  of  Varna.    TheRus- 

^  election  of  the  Prince,  a  delegation  was  sian  evacuation  of  the  country  was  completed 

^ipotDted  to  wait  upon  him.    The  deputation  on  August  3d,  when  the  last  Russian  troops 

seat  to  him  the  following  address :  left  Sophia.    The  transport  of  war  material, 

Th«  reprewntativee  of  the  Bulgarian  people,  appro-  liowever,  took  some  time  longer. 

o>^  TOUT  noble  Qualities,  and  certain  that  your  Besides  the  Mohammedans,  who  continued 

^^•▼illaot  only  be  imbued  with  the  intereats  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  who 

yJH^  ^*  "^  ^^^^^^  ?*?  ^  ^  J?""*}  ""^  proved  but  nnwUling  subjects  of  Prince  Alex- 

'^^^^^l^r^Z^t^^l^X'^^^^  i-der^the  Greeks.  W 1-%^;  considerable 

*«*att«t»  the  ftiture  destinies  of  their  country,  elect-  numbers  m  the  large  cities,  and  form  the  more 

^  yoor  Hiffhnoss  voluntarily  and  with  unanimi^  intelligent  and  wealthy  part  of  the  population, 

^naaof  BiOgana.    A  deputation  wiU  wait  on  your  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  new  order  of  things. 

SSwiS  ^«?o^caUon  of  your  elecuon,  we  Thousands  of  the  more  wealthy  and  intelligent 

5«^  leinied  through  the  medium  of  the  present  -^  "y;"***""°JJ*  ^'^  A^^i^i^^iuuuj  ^^^  xu.»<.xj  ^^^  iv 

G<rtenHnentof  our  oSmtry  that  your  H^hneas  has  ^^  Varna,  bhumla,  Kustchuk,  and  other  places 

^"•ondoi  with  your  aooeptance.    Weo^  you  our  declared  themselves  subjects  of  the.  King  of 
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Greece,  and  seonred  passports  from  the  oon-  Turkish  soldiers  took  part  in  them.  The  Got- 
sals  of  that  country.  The  poorer  classes  of  emment,  therefore,  proclaimed  a  state  of  sieee 
the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  joined  the  Mo-  in  the  department  of  Varna,  and  in  some  dis- 
hammedans,  making  common  cause  with  them  tricts  of  tne  departments  of  Timoya  and  Ku>- 
in  disturbing  the  order  and  peaceful  establish-  tchuk,  and  at  the  same  time  complained  to 
ment  of  the  new  regime.  In  the  middle  of  the  Turkish  Government. 
August  the  Bulgarian  Cabinet  addressed  a  BURMAH,  a  kingdom  in  Farther  India;  area, 
manifesto  to  the  nation,  in  which  it  enjoined  190,000  square  miles;  population,  4,000, OiKj. 
the  observance  of  the  constitutional  laws  and  The  capital  is  Mandalay,  on  the  Irrawaddy, 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  country,  about  200  miles  beyond  Thyetmayoo  and  Ton- 
and  stated  its  determination  to  take  all  pos-  ghoo,  two  fortified  towns  of  British  Barm  ah, 
sible  measures  for  preventing  disturbances  in  the  former  situated  on  the  Irrawaddy,  the  oth- 
the  principality  ;  at  the  same  time  it  declared  er  on  the  Sitang  River,  which  flows  nearly  par- 
its  intention  to  direct  its  energies  without  de-  allel  with  the  Irrawaddy,  and  is  connected  with 
lay  to  the  work  of  internal  organization,  and  it  through  the  Pegu  River  and  a  recently  opened 
to  endeavor  to  merit  t!ie  sympathy  of  the  for-  navigable  canaL  Mandalay  is  separated  from 
eign  Powers.  At  a  monster  meeting  held  at  the  Irrawaddy  by  two  miles  of  swampy  cc'Od- 
Tirnova  in  the  first  week  of  September,  a  vote  try,  cut  up  by  creeks.  In  Jnly,  August,  and  Sep- 
of  want  of  confidence  in  the  ministry,  for  what  tember,  when  the  river  is  at  its  highest,  light 
the  speakers  described  as  the  anti-constitn-  gunboats  conld  approach  the  city  by  some  of 
tional  acts  of  the  Government,  was  nnani-  these  creeks.  The  city  itself  is  about  one  mile 
mously  passed,  and  the  fact  was  telegraphed  square,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  snn-bamt  brick 
directly  to  Prince  Alexander  at  Sophia.  The  20  feet  high,  which  is  further  protected  by  an 
session  of  the  Assembly  was  opened  on  No-  embankment  of  the  same  height  and  by  a  ditch 
vember  2d  by  Prince  Alexander  in  person,  90  feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep.  The  ditch  is 
who  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  expressed  crossed  by  five  bridges.  The  palace  is  in  the 
gratification  at  the  friendly  treatment  he  had  center  of  the  city,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  square 
met  with  from  the  great  Powers,  who  had  rec-  and  strongly  stockaded.  The  British  residency 
ognized  the  principality.  He  alluded  to  the  is  between  the  river  and  the  city.  About  350 
warm  welcome  given  him  in  Servia  and  Rou-  miles  above  Mandalay,  and  near  the  jnnctioa 
mania,  and  expressed  the  profound  gratitude  of  the  Tapeng  River  with  the  Irrawaddy,  ia 
and  unlimited  veneration  telt  for  the  Czar-  Bhamo,  a  town  well  stockaded.  The  Tapeng  is 
Liberator  by  himself,  his  Government,  and  his  navigable  for  20  miles  above  Bhamo^  by  steam- 
people.  He  announced  that  he  had  inaugurated  er  in  the  raina,  and  by  large  boats  at  other  sea* 
good  and  amicable  relations  with  neighboring  sons.  The  Kakhyeng  range  of  hills  is  reached 
states.  He  enumerated  several  bills  to  be  pre-  at  25  miles  beyond  Bhamo,  and  110  miles  far- 
sented  to  the  Chamber,  among  others  one  rel-  ther  is  Momein,  an  important  place,  situated 
ative  to  railways,  a  plan  of  which  would  be  in  a  valley  4,600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the 
submitted  for  examination ;  and  he  also  ex-  occupation  of  which  would  probably  fall  with- 

Eressed  a  desire  for  the  establishment  of  ob-  in  the  scope  of  operations  if  the  British  should 

gatory  military  service.    He  then  alluded  to  ever  come  again  into  serious  collision  with  the 

the  brigandage  which  had  made  its  appearance  Burmese  Empire. 

in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country  after  the        Bnrmah  is  not  yet  open  for  travelers,  and  t)ie 

departure  of  the  Russians,  which  had  necessi-  official  reports  of  the  Government  of  British 

tated  the  proclamation  of  a  state  of  siege ;  but,  India  are  still  our  only  source  of  information, 

he  added,  the  evil  had  not  spread.    Speaking  The  government  of  the  country  is  a  pnre  des- 

of  the  financial  situation,  he  said  that  the  pres-  potism.    There  is  no  hereditary  high  nobility 

ent  revenue  was  not  sufficient,  and  that  he  of  princes  and  nobles,  who  in  times  of  danger 

counted  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  Chamber,  would  rally  for  the  support  of  the  throne ;  and 

upon  whom  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  fixed,  to  the  Buddhist  clergy,  however  numerous  and 

supply  the  deficit.    After  the  delivery  of  the  influential  they  are  in  many  respects,  are  not 

speech,  the  House  proceeded  to  elect  its  offi-  allowed  to  have  any  influence  upon  political 

cers.    M.  Calaveloff  was  chosen  President,  and  and  secular  affairs.    The  only  kind  of  aristoc- 

MM.  Stoyandoff  and  FischefiT  Vice-Presidents,  racy  in  the  country  consists  of  the  numerous 

As  the  Liberals  were  in  a  large  m^ority,  the  princes,  princesses,  and  their  families  in  the 

ministry  on  the  8d  offered  its  resignation.  palace-city,  and  to  them  may  be  added  the 

Disturbances  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  highest  dignitaries.    The  numerous  state  ot^- 

July  in  Rasgrad,  in  which  Mohammedans  at-  cers  of  lower  rank  can  in  no  way  be  reganled 

tacked  the   Bulgarians.     They  were  quelled  as  a  support  of  the  throne,  because  its  mem- 

within  a  few  days,  and  forty- two  of  the  insur-  hers  may  at  any  moment  be  removed  at  the 

gents  being  killed,  the  rest,  after  a  short  re-  pleasure  of  the  King.    Thus  the  members  of 

sistance,  took  to  flight,  sheltering  themselves  the  embassy  which  was  sent  in  1872  to  En;;* 

in  the  forests  of  Osman-Bazar.     Other  dis-  land,  the  first  sent  to  any  European  Courts 

tnrbances  occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  have  been  degraded  to  inspectors  in  workmen *« 

principality,  caused  chiefly  by  bands  of  rob-  shops,  because  their  reports  on  the  great  power 

Ders ;  and  even  Bashi-Bazouks  and  furloughed  of  England  were  not  to  the  liking  of  the  Bur- 
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>Q<n  Kin^.  From  thifl  condition  of  affairs  re- 
^  A  chronic  state  of  rebellion.  People  and 
^^^oen  sobmit  to  the  permanent  rebellion  as 
a»  antfoidable  eyil.  The  namerons  princes 
^fiov  no  other  means  to  realize  their  wishes 
^  the  usurpation  of  the  supreme  power, 
«ri  for  every  rebellion  they  find  friends  and 
^Pporters.  In  18fi6  snch  a  plot  was  almost 
^^ccoiIqI,  and  the  suppression  of  the  insnrrec- 
^  which  cost  the  crown  prince  (brother  of 
^  King)  and  numerous  members  of  the  royal 
^>Qrt  their  lives,  completely  paralyzed  for  a 
^  iU  trade  and  commerce.  Still  more  dan- 
pw  was  the  insurrectionary  attempt  of  1870, 
^7  which  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  King, 
%bo  had  been  excluded  from  tlie  palace,  aimed 
tt  the  throne.  His  mother  and  her  friends  had 
^  their  jewelry,  bought  arms,  and  gained 
wn:  but  the  torture  extorted  from  one 
^  the  conspirators  a  full  confession,  and  the 
^iace  with  forty  accomplices  was  imprisoned. 
4  'Vftl  edict  announced  that  the  execution  of 
^  pviflooers  had  been  stayed  at  the  request 
^ » priest,  but  a  year  passed  before  the  insur- 
fwiontry  movements  which  broke  out  in  all 
P*f^  of  the  kingdom  were  ftilly  quelled. 
^Jhepredecessor  of  the  present  King,  Men- 
^  lleng  (also  called  Hung  Long),  was  raised 
»7  tptlaoe  revolution  following  the  humiliat- 
^  wrrender  of  Pegu  in  1868,  and  died  on 
I^bw  1, 1878.  During  the  last  decade  of 
■»  w«n»  he  tried  to  introduce  some  of  the 
®^toons  of  civilized  countries,  expecting  to 
^^than  to  his  personal  advantage.  At  first 
^  began  to  purchase  river  steamers  and  some 


expensive  machines,  especially  for  cotton-spin- 
ning and  weaving;  but  for  many  years  the 
steamers  were  exclusively  employed  for  gov- 
ernment purposes.  These  measures  exhausted 
the  royal  treasury,  and,  in  order  to  procure 
money,  the  commerce  was  monopolizea  in  fa- 
vor of  the  King.  The  importers  from  British 
India,  and  the  leaders  of  the  caravans  from 
China  and  Siam,  were  obliged  to  sell  to  and 
purchase  from  the  King  exclusively.  His 
agents  bought  enormous  quai^tities  of  goods, 
especially  of  Indian  cotton  goods.  In  order 
to  get  rid  of  them,  the  King  forced  them,  in 
payment  of  salaries,  npon  fdl  ofiicers  of  the 
kingdom,  who  in  turn  disposed  of  them  aa 
well  as  they  could;  and  then  he  found  no 
longer  any  purchasers,  because  the  merchants 
had  bought  their  supplies  at  second  hand. 
As  tlie  ships  continued  to  bring  new  goods, 
the  King  refused  to  fulfill  his  contract,  and 
compelled  the  people  of  his  country  to  take 
those  already  imported.  At  the  same  time  the 
peasants  were  compelled  to  sell  to  the  King 
their  crops ;  royal  steamers  carried  the  rice  to 
Rangoon,  and  foreigners  were  also  excluded 
from  the  export  trade.  These  acts  of  the  King 
led  to  many  complaints  of  the  Indian  mer- 
chants, of  which  even  the  English  Parliament 
took  notice ;  but  the  Government  declined  to 
take  any  action,  because  the  King  had  violated 
no  treaty. 

In  March,  1872,  the  first  embassy  was  sent 
to  England.  The  preparations  were  kept  se- 
cret, but  it  was  known  in  British  India  that 
the  ambassadors  had  held  no  influential  post, 
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and  the  King  was  notified  that  they  woold  be  truditional  mistrnst  against  foreigners  contiD- 
reoeived  in  Lngland  at  ooort,  bat  that  he  must  ued  to  manifest  itself  on  many  occamons.  Iht 
apply  to  Calcntta  if  he  wanted  any  new  treaty.  Indian  steamers  were  at  first  altogether  for- 
The  embassy  visited  Rome,  as  the  year  before  bidden  to  go  up  the  Irrawaddy  beyond  Manda- 
an  Italian  naval  officer  had  ooncladed  in  lay,  and  even  now  a  steamer  is  allowed  to  lu- 
Mandalay  a  commercial  treaty  between  Italy  ceod  as  far  as  Bhamo  only  once  a  month.  No 
and  Burmah.  In  England  they  visited  all  the  permission  is  given  to  establish  a  telegra[>h 
centers  of  trade  and  manufactures.  On  Jan-  bureau  outside  of  the  royal  palace.  No  cod- 
uary  24,  1873,  a  commercial  treaty  was  con-  cession  was  made  in  the  *'  shoe  question/'  or 
eluded  at  Paris  between  Burmah  and  France,  in  the  demand  that  an  English  ambassad'ir 
which  if  literally  carried  out  would  have  se-  shall  approach  the  King  barefooted.  In  1875 
cured  to  France  a  commercial  ascendancy  in  Sir  D.  Forsyth  was  reluctantly  allowed  to  step 
Burmah,  at  which  it  had  aimed  since  1857.  It  on  a  carpet  instead  of  the  bare  fioor.  Subse- 
was  however  found  out  that  the  ambassador  quently  the  late  King  intended  to  draw  a  gauze 
who  had  signed  the  treaty  as  first  plenipoten-  curtain  between  himself  and  the  foreigners,  in 
tiary  held  in  Burmah  only  the  rank  uf  secre-  case  the  latter  should  insist  on  not  putting  off 
tary,  and  the  whole  treaty  turned  out  to  be  their  shoes.  In  August,  1878,  the  King  is  re- 
valueless.  Other  embassies  were  sent  in  1874  ported  to  have  received  the  new  British  He>i- 
to  France  and  Italy,  in  1875  to  Calcutta,  in  dent,  Mr.  Shaw,  in  shoes,  but  no  definite  ar- 
1376  to  Spain,  and  in  1877  to  Persia.  Thus  rangement  was  made  with  regard  to  the  su!> 
Burmah  became  better  known  in  Europe,  but  ject. 

its  internal  progress  was  not  promoted.    The        In  the  last  days  of  his  final  illness  (187S) 
King  did  not  try,  like  the  ruler  of  Japan,  to  King  Mendone  named  as  his  successor  one  of 
secure  with  the  aid  of  tha  ambassadors  of  for*  his  oldest  sons,  the  Nyoung  Yan  Prince,  a 
eign  powers  the  services  of  distino^uished  for-  great  favorite  in  the  pidace,  and  much  WM 
eigners;  but  the  foreigners  who  were  appoint-  by  all  the  British  visitors  in  MandAlay.     The 
ed  were  mostly  adventurers.  daughter  of  the  chief  Queen,  however,  was  (^n- 
The  relations  between  the  English  and  Bur-  gaged  to  be  married  to  Thebaw,  the  youngest 
mese  Oovernments  began  more  than  a  hundred  son,  about    twenty-one  years  old,  and  tb*^ 
years  ago.    At  that  time  Burmah  extended  to  ** Queen  of  the  South"   forthwith  resolvel 
the  sea ;  Assam  and  the  valley  of  the  middle  that  her    future  son-in-law  should  Bucceel. 
Brahmapootra  ware  subjected  to  its  rule,  and  She  bought  over  the  ministers.     The  Men- 
even  from  the  Ganges  tribute  was  sometimes  done*s  death  was  kept  a  secret  until  the  plans 
offered.    In  1757  Burm  ih  allowed  the  estab-  were  matured,  and  a  strong  following  secured 
lishment  of  an  English  factory  on  the  coast;  for  Thebaw.     The  Nyoung  Yan  and  his  bro- 
but,  though  it  yielded  on  this  and  several  other  ther,  the  Nyoung  Oke,  got  wind  of  what  was 
occasions,  as  a  general  rule  it  insulted  and  going  on,  and,  to  escape  assassiDation,  took 
even  plotted  against  the  life  of  the  ambassa-  refuge  at  the  British  Residency.    This  settled 
dors  of  British  India.     Not  even  the  cam-  the  matter,  and  Thebaw  ascended  the  throne 
paign  of  1823  to  1826,  by  which  Burmah  lost  without  bloodshed,  a  thing  unknown  in  the 
two  coast  provinces,  Aracan  in  the  north  and  previous  history  of  Burmah.     But  all  his  brt>- 
Teuassdrim  in  the  south,  led  to  the  establishment  thers  were  thrown  into  prison,   with  their 
of  re^lar  diplomatic  intercourse;  and  at  times  wives  and  children,  as  a  precautionary  mea<^ 
the  life  of  the  English  Resident  at  Mandalay  ure.    The  young  King,  with  the  assistance  of 
was  endangered  to  such  a  degree  that  the  po-  the   Kin-woon-Mingyee,  or   Prime  Minister, 
sition  remained  unfilled  for  years.    The  cam-  who  has  twice  been  to  Europe  on  embas^its 
paign  of  1852,  which  was  made  necessary  by  then  formed  a  ministry.    At  first  all  seemei 
continued  provocations  on  the  part  of  Burmah,  to  be  goins  well.    All  the  monopolies  in^titut- 
proved  again  the  superior  power  of  England,  ed  by  the  Tate  King  were  abolished ;  the  strii  t 
cost  Burmah  its  last  coast  province,  Pegu,  and  observance  of  the  treaty  with  the  British  Gov- 
led  to  a  change  of  rulers.     The  new  King,  ernment  was  promised,  and  hopes  of  a  solution 
Mendone  Meng,  continued  however  to  exhibit  of  the  ^'  shoe  question''  were  held  ont.     Un- 
the  same  overbearing  arrogance  toward  the  fortunately,  however,  the    presence  of  the 
British,  and  even  the  annexation  of  Pegu  to  Nyoung  Tan  at  the  British  Residency  unset- 
British  India  has  not  been  recognized  by  Bur-  tied  the  King's  mind.    The  constant  suspense 
mah  up  to  the  present  day.     The  first  treaty  in  which  he  had  been  kept,  coupled  with  tlie 
of  commerce  ana  amity  between  Burmah  and  sudden  release  from  the  monastic  restraint  to 
Great  Britain  was  concluded   in    November,  which  he  had  been  accustomed,   drove  the 
1862.    On  October  25,1867,  permission  was  young  King    to    dnnk;    and   he  very  Boon 
given  to  Great  Britain  to  appoint  a  diplomatic  showed  signs  of  the  hereditary  madness  of  hi-* 
agent  at  Bhamo.    It  was  agreed  to  appoint,  family.     His  fears  continued  to  gain  npon  him 
for  oonfiicts   between   English   and  Burmese  as  one  after  another  of  the  princes  pined  awaj 
subjects,  a  mixed  court  in  which  English  agents  and  died  in  the  frightful  underground  prison-^ 
were  to  preside.    The  capital  of  the  country,  of  the  nalace,  loathsome  with  the  filth  novt^r 
Mandalay,  was  connected  by  electric  telegraph  removea  since  these  dens  were  constructrU 
with  British  India.    On  the  other  hand,  the  years  ago.    Fear  of  British  intervention  alone 
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prevented  him  from  putting  them  all  to  death    though  the  geatletnao  was  in  Mtmdalaj.    A 
month!  ago.    Snddenly  (February,  187B)  the    lett«r  from  the  special  correspoudeut  of  the 
neai  ot  tho  disaater  in  Zoolooland  reached    "  Dailj  News,"  dated  Maodsls;,  April  S7,  aa- 
UudsUj.    That  apparently  decided  him,  and    aerted  that  the  King  was  verj  mach  hated  by 
a  vork  of  ootd-blo(Med  butchery  began  which    hia  own  people,  and  that  his  aubjeota  woold 
Till  hardly  find  a  parallel  in  history.     At  first    mnrder  him  were  he   to  leave   the   Myo   or 
ttie  Duawcre  was  carried  on  according  to  old    walled  town.    According  to  this  oorrespon- 
Bnrmeee  nae.      The  victims  were  led  out  ol' 
tlieir  cells  in  twos  and  threea,  broDght  to  pay 
boDuge  to  the  King,  and  then  diapoBod  o(  in 
tbe  ordinary  Baddbiat  fashion.     The  head  of 
tbt  netim  was  tied  down  to  his  ankles,  and  a 
blow  on  the  back  of  the  neck  from  a  heavy 
(Inb  put  him  ont  of  ptin.     Bnt  this  soon 
proTed  too  mild  a  spectacle  for  Thebaw.    The 
Tboogxii  Prince,  on  being  brought  to  do  rev- 
(renee  to  his  yoang  brother,  professed  an  ut- 
Ur  >coni  for  what  could  be  done  to  him,  and 
'K  flogged  to  death.      The  late  King's  eldest 
Kin,  tbe  tmcolent  Hekhaya  Prince,  who  nseU 
to  look  on  aU  foreigners  as  so  much  dirt  un- 
to his  feet,  tamed  craven,  and  was  taunted 
tad  driven  to  madnesa  before  receiving  the 
Udt  which  only  half  stnnned  him,  when  bis 
vrithing  body  was  thrown  into  the  gigantic 
trcDch  dog  to  receive  tbe  victims.   The  massa- 
ire  *u  carried  on  in  a  leisnrely  fashion,  ex- 
todiDg  over  several  days,  fiendish  ingenuity 
t«ng  taxed  to  the  ntmost  to  devise  fresh  hor- 
nn.  UonngOke — irhowasGovernor of Ran- 
PK»  when  it  was  captured  by  the  British  in 
lUf— had  his  noae  and  nmuth  filled  with  gun- 

poTdor,  a  light  was  applied,  and  he  was  then  bobmmi  lidt  ud  oEKTuaui. 

fcag  into  the  trench  Ui  be  stifled  by  the  bod- 

ia  of  nciceeding  victims.  The  daughter  of  dent,  "  the  Nyonng  Yan  is  tbe  man  they  desire 
ttw  Nyoung  Tan,  a  young  girl  of  sixteen,  was  for  Ring.  He  was  always  good-natured  and 
uadcd  over  to  eight  soldiers  of  the  Boyal  Jolly,  and  he  is  the  image  of  his  father,  Uie 
'^■isrd,  to  b«  pitched  insensible  into  the  same  late  King.  Uoreover,  he  is  not  without  some 
itriag  grave  when  they  had  gratified  their  claim  to  military  distinction.  In  the  rebellion 
Wal  Inst.  The  wife  of  one  prince  farad-  of  lSe6hecommandedadivisionof  bisfather'a 
nueed  in  pregnancy  was  rippea  up,  end  the  army,  and  defeated  tbe  rebels  in  several  en- 
■pniied  hmband  was  brought  to  see  his  wife  gagements.  Had  he  been  killed  with  the  rest 
ad  child  once  more  before  he  died.  After  of  his  brothers,  tliey  would  have  accepted  the 
nme  days  of  this  sort  of  thing,  the  execution-  situation ;  but  now  that  he  is  safe  in  OalcQtta, 
n  Rot  weary  and  hurried  tiirough  their  task,  there  is  always  a  lingering  hope  that  he  may 
Utile  children  were  pnt  in  blanketa  and  swung  appear  and  claim  the  throne  his  father  intend- 
uiind  the  palace  walls;  women  were  battered    ed  for  him." 

ntr  the  head,  as  being  lees  trouble  than  tying  The  Qovernment  of  the  Viceroy  of  India 
ftm  op  BO  OS  to  get  a  blow  at  tbe  neck.  Al-  wat«hed  the  strange  events  passing  in  Man- 
'"^ether  about  ninety  persons  are  believed  to  dalay  with  great  anxiety.  Beenforoementa 
W  been  pnt  to  death  in  this  way.  No  one  nearly  double  the  ordinary  strength  of  the 
■■sDowed  to  leave  the  palace  while  the  mas-  garrisons  in  British  Bnrmui  were  ordered  to 
<*Te  was  going  on,  bnt  it  seems  certain  that  tbe  frontier.  The  Kangoon  end  Irrawaddy 
llr.  Shaw,  the  British  Resident,  was  inside  the  State  Railway,  101  milee  long,  and  mneing 
?ite  walla  within  a  very  short  time  of  its  three  trains  daily  each  way,  connects  Rangoon 
'wuDwcemenL  He  had  been  to  a  oonoert  with  Prome.  There  is  a  telegraph  from  Ban- 
litea  by  one  of  the  ministers.  One  object  of  goon  to  Uandalay,  but  the  tine  beyond  the 
^pwaiwaa  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  vio-  British  frontier,  maintained  by  the  Bnrmese 
^*>*.  The  reroonstranco  which  Mr.  Shaw,  at  anthorities  and  working  irregularly,  is  now  in- 
^beoitanee  of  the  British  Q-overnraent,  ad-  termpted.  The  extensive  military  preparationa 
uWed  to  the  King,  was  received  with  the  nt-  made  by  the  King  caused  great  anxiety  for  the 
XM  oontempt.  The  gnard  of  thirty  Sepoys  safety  of  British  residents  and  Europeana  in 
toanded  to  him  arrived  a  short  time  after-    Mondaley, 

vnd.  but  was  not  allowed  to  land  for  the  day.  The   British    Resident  at  Uandalay,  Hr. 

I  ud  the  detachment  for  Hr.  St  Bnrbe,  at  Shaw,  died  on  Jane  IS,  1870.  Notwithstaod- 
I  obsBo,  was  not  allowed  to  disembark  at  all,    ing  the  complications  existing  between  Eng- 
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land  and  the  Bnrmese  Empire,  the  Barmese  sons,  inclading  several  relations  of  the  Njoone 

showed  considerable  regret^  and  the  fanerid  Yan  Prince,  to  be  murdered.    Aboat  the  same 

was  attended  bj  most  of  the  King's  ministers,  time  a  disturbance  broke  out  at  Bhamo,  dae  to 

Mr.  Shaw  was  a  man  thoroughly  acquainted  t<he  King's  officials  having  been  sent  to  colknt 

with  Asiatic  politics.    He  originallj  went  to  nnusuallj  heavj  taxes.    They  met  with  armed 

India  as  a  tea-planter,  and  was  first  brought  resistance,  and  were  all  killed, 
into  notice  by  his  Journey  to  Yarkand,  where        In  the  beginning  of  October  the  British  agent 

he  resided  for  some  time  at  the  court  of  Ya-  and  his  party  left  Mandalay,  without  being  in 

koob  Beg.*    His  knowledge  of  Central  Asian  the  least  molested.      The  Prime  Minister  of 

affairs  recommended  him  for  political  employ-  Burmah  wrote  to  the  agent  a  polite  letter,  and 

ment,  and  he  was  appointed  British  agent  at  sent  carefully  on  board  the  steamer  all  profh 

Ladakh.    On  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  erty  left  at  the  Residency.     Soon  afterward 

Yakoob  Beg^  Mr.  Shaw  was  selected  to  carry  the  King  dispatched  an  embassy  to  the  Gov- 

it  to  Yarkand  for  signature.    Subsequently  he  ernment  of  British  India.    Having  arrived  &t 

was  sent  to  England  as  officer  in  charge  of  the  Rangoon,  the  embassy  was  not  permitted  bj 

Yarkand  envoy.     On  his  retarn  to  India  he  the  British  Deputy  Oommissioner  to  proceed 

was  appointed  Resident  at  Mandaiay.      He  pending  further  explanations  of  the  object  of 

was  succeeded  in  that  office  by  Colonel  Horace  his  mission. 

Browne,  who  on  his  arrival  at  Mandalay  was  BURRITT,  Elihu,  a  scholar  and  philantliro- 
escorted  to  the  Residency  by  several  Burmese  pist,  was  born  at  New  Britain,  Connecticut, 
officials.  On  the  following  day  the  Premier,  on  December  8, 1810,  and  died  thereon  March 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Judge  of  the  9th.  In  1828  he  became  apprentice  to  a  black- 
Mixed  Court,  and  others  paid  official  visits  to  smith,  and  at  the  same  time  devoted  all  hU 
him.  Nevertheless,  Colonel  Browne^s  gun  and  leisure  to  obtain  an  education.  So  ardent  wa* 
sword  were  detained  at  the  custom-house  for  a  his  desire  for  knowledge  that  he  wrought 
short  time,  though  foreigners  are  allowed  to  mathematical  problems  while  working  at  the 
land  these  ordinarily  without  a  pass.  anvil.    At  the  suggestion  of  his  brother,  the 

The  relations  between  Burmah  and  the  Gk>v-  principal  of  a  small  boarding-school,  he  studied 
ernment  of  British  India  became  still  more  the  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages  and 
strained   when  Thebaw  claimed  sovereignty  in  order  to  devote  more  attention  to  hia  8tu<i- 
over  the  East  Karennee  country.    After  the  ies  he  took  a  short  course  in  the  school.    lit 
close  of  the  Burmese  war  in  1852,  it  was  first  attempted  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  teackr 
proposed  to  carry  the  boundary  line  between  as  a  means  of  support,  but  ill  health  preveotid 
the  British  province  of  Pegu  and  Upper  Bur-  success.    He  tried  business  pursuits,  hot  the 
mah  on  to  the  river  Salwen,  which  forms  the  financial  crisis  of  1887  left  him  destitute.    He 
western  frontier  of  the  Shan  States  tributary  to  then  went  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  resumed 
Siam ;  but  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Karennee  work  at  the  anvil  and  the  study  of  languages, 
country,  lying  between  the  Salwen  and  Sit^  Here  he  translated  all  the  Icelandic  Si^as  re- 
tang,  was  independent  of  the  King  of  Burmah.  lating  to  the  discovery  of  America,  and  ol>- 
The  British  frontier  line,  therefore,  after  cross-  tained  the  name  of  the  ^^  Learned  Blaoksmitli/' 
ing  the  latter  river,  was  abruptly  turned  off  to  Mr.  Bnrritt  made  hb  first  public  appearam^e 
the  southeast,  so  as  to  avoid  Elarennee  and  meet  in  1841  as  a  lecturer,  claiming  in  hia  addres^e^ 
the  Salwen  at  a  point  considerably  lower  down  that  all  attainments  were  the  result  of  perM^- 
its  course.  The  independence  of  Karennee,  thus  tent  study  and  effort.    In  1842  he  started  the 
recognized  by  the  British,  was  respected  by  ** Christian  Citizen"  at  Worcester,  a  weekiy 
Burmah  till  the  spring  of  1875,  when  the  late  journal,  devoted  to  antialavery,  peace,  temper- 
King  laid  claim  to  the  western  portion  of  the  ance,  and  self-culture.     Four  years  later  be 
country,  and  proceeded   to   occupy  it  with  went  to  Europe,  and  during  a  visit  of  three 
troops.     The  Government  of  India  remon-  years  devoted  himself  to  cooperation  with  iLe 
strated  against  this  movement,  and  sent  Sir  English  peace  advocates.     During  this  time, 
Douglas  Forsyth  on  a  special  mission  to  Man-  also,  he  developed  the  basis  of  an  int^rnatioDui 
dalay.    For  some  time  war  seemed  to  be  im-  association  known  as  the  League  of  Univers:ii 
minent,  but  finally  the  difficulties  were  ami-  Brotherhood,  which  aimed  at  the  abolition  of 
oably  settled.    The  King  of  Burmah  agreed  to  war  and  the  promotion  of  fraternal  relation-' 
recognize  the  independence  of  Western  Karen-  and  feelings  between  different  conntnes.    He 
nee,  and  the  boundaries  between  that  country  was  prominent  in  organizing  the  first  Pi^ac 
and  Upper  Burmah  were  demarkated  by  a  Congress,  and  took  part  in  two  sabsequenr 
mixed  British  and  Burmese  Commission.    The  congresses,  in  1849  and  1850.    In  1852  he  be- 
Karennee  country  has  for  the  Government  of  came  the  editor  of  the  ^^  Citizen  of  the  World  '^ 
British  India  a  strategical  importance,  as  in  the  in  Philadelphia.    In  thia  paper  he  nrged  t':ie 
case  of  war  it  would  enable  the  Burmese  to  compensated  emancipation  of  Southern  Biave.x. 
turn  the  British  flank  and  threaten  the  British  The  John  Brown  movement,  at  Harper^s  Ferry, 
communications  between  the  frontier  posts  and  was  the  death-blow  of  diis  plan,  which  wus 
the  seaports.  rapidly  gaining  advocates.      Hia  diaappoint- 

In  July  Thebaw  again  ordered  twelve  per-  ment  at  the  fkilure  of  his  project  was  frrttit 

•  866  *•  Asnoai  CTdopiBdte  "  for  1874,  p.  tfs.  He  had  advocated  it  clearly  and  forcibly;  he 
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FAw  DO  other  way  of  removing  the  evil.    To  time  Mr.  Gtivan  Duffy  and  Mr.  George  Henry 

iu  advancement  he  had  deroted  all  his  time  Moore  were  the  most  conspicuous  members  of 

and  resourcea,  living  at  times  almost  in  pov-  the  Irish  party.    Mr.  Batt  kept  aloof  from 

erty.     Mr.  Borritt  then  retired  to  a  small  them,  remaining  a  Liberal-Conservatiye,  and 

ikrm  which  he  owned  at  New  Britain,  and  avoicLing  the  tenant-right  and  other  popular 

gave  his  attention  to  farming.    He  made  a  causes.    Finally  he  became  in  the  House  an 

brief  visit  to  England  in  1863,  and  during  the  assiduous  though  unattached  follower  of  Lord 

fuliowing  two  years  he  published  three  new  Palmerston.    His  speeches  at  that  time  were 

books  and  several  volumes  of  general  writings,  short  and  devoid  of  any  pretension  to  oratory. 

He  w&s  appointed   United  States  Consul  at  It  was  only  in  1871,  after  his  return  for  Um- 

BirmiDgham  in  1865,  and  held  the  office  until  erick  in  the  National  and  Home-Rule  party  in- 

the  changes   in   the  English  consulates   by  terest,  that  the  position  of  leader  was  accorded 

i'resident  Grant.    He  returned  to  America  in  to  him  by  the  Irish  Liberal  representatives. 

1870,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  The  dissolution  was  preceded  in  1873  by  the 

h\s  native  village.    He  had  published  **  Sparks  Home-Rule  conference  in  Dublin,  at  which  a 

from  the  Anvil,"  London,  1848;  ^*  Miscellane-  definite  programme  was  adopted  for  the  Home* 

oa»  Writings,"  1850;  ^' Olive  Leaves,^'  1853;  Rule  movement;  and  on  that  programme  the 

"  Thoughts  of  Things  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  constituencies  were  appealed  to  in  1874.    The 

Boston,  1854;  *^  A  Walk  from  John  O^Groat^s  general  election  resulted  in  the  return  of  fifty- 

to  Land's  End,"  1865 ;  and  *^  Lectures  and  six  or  -seven  followers  of  Mr.  Butt,  the  Liberal 

^fieeches,"  1669.  representatives  having  adopted  the  programme 

BUTT,  IsAAo,  an  Irish  lawyer  and  states-  of  the  conference,  and  Mr.  Butt  thus  became 

roan,  bom  in   1813,  died  May  5,  1879.    He  in  the  present  Parliament  the  first  Irish  Parlia- 

was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dnblin,  where  mentary  leader  of  a  m^ority  of  Irish  represen- 

he  took  high  classical  and  mathematical  honors  tatives.    In  1875  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party 

and  distingaisbed  himself  as  a  speaker  in  the  assumed  a  definite  organization,  and  under  Mr. 

debates  of  the  College  Historical  Society.    He  Butt^s  leadership  procured  considerable  modi- 

vas  elected  at  an  early  age  to  the  Professor-  fication  in  the  Peace  Preservation  Acts  of  the 

9hip  of  Political  Economy  there,  and  was  one  Government.    In  the  next  session  the  Home- 

of  the  first  e<litors  of  the  **  Dublin  University  Rule  question  came  prominently  forward,  and 

Magazine."    He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1888,  Mr.  Butt  drew  up  a  series  of  bills  for  the  re- 

and  practiced  on  the  Munster  Circuit  with  dress  of  Irish  grievances,  which  were  commit- 

?reat  sncoeea.     On  his  first  entrance  into  pub-  ted  to  the  charge  of  various  members  of  the 

lie  life  he  was  a  strenuous  champion  of  the  party.    Prominent  among  these  were  the  Irish 

Conservative  and  Protestant  party,  and  was  dniversity  measure,  the  franchise  bills,  and  the 

chosen  an  Alderman  of  the  Corporation  of  land  bills.    The  intermediate  education  bill  of 

Dablin  by  that  party,  in  order  that  he  might  1878  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Butt,  and  his  last 

be  oppftsed  to  Alderman  Daniel  O'Connell.  appearances  in  the  House  were  those  in  which 

Hid  Parliamentary  career  commenced  by  his  he  advocated  that  measure.    'When  a  section 

e]H?tion  for  Harwich  in  May,  1852.   A  general  of  the  Home-Rule  party  adopted  the  policy 

election  followed  soon  after,  when  he  stood  at  known  as  obstruction,  Mr.  Butt  strenuously 

Yon^ial  against  Hon.  John  Forteacue,  and  opposed  that  proceeding  as  unconstitutional, 

^as  elected  by  a  mi\|ority  of  two.    He  con-  and  thereby  lost  a  considerable  share  of  his 

tinaed  to  ait  for  Yonghal  until  1865.    At  that  influence. 
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CALIFORNIA.    The  great  subject  of  in-  supposed  by  many  to  be  ruinous  to  present 

t^restt  in  Califomia  during  the  year  was  the  methods,  or  to  the  interests  involved  in  them ; 

licw  State  Constitution.    The  Convention  ad-  while  others  considered  that  these  provisions 

i'lamed  on  March  8d.  after  having  been  in  ses-  would  tend  to  remove   unjust  and  unequal 

^i<'Q  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  days,  and  the  privileges  which  had   grown   up  under  the 

(i«:M?Qment  it  presented  to  the  people  was  re-  operations  of  civil  affairs.    Some  of  the  provi- 

cvived  probably  with  more  denunciations  from  sions  which  are  different  from  those  generally 

tU  press  than  had  ever  before  been  bestowed  incorporated  in  the  State  Constitutions  are 

^poQ  a  similar  instrument.    These  were  even  here  presented. 

a'N^ompanied  with  reproaches  against  the  mem-  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  it  is  provided  that  a 

iufrs  of  the  Convention.     This  Constitution  trial  by  jury  may  be  waived  in  all  criminal 

w^i^  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  for  ac-  cases  not  amounting  to  felony  by  consent  of 

< '  ptanee  and  approved,  at  an  election  held  on  parties,  and  in  civil  actions  by  consent  of  the 

Mav  7th.  parties  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed 

Tlie  chief  feature  of  the  Constitution  con-  by  law.    In  civil  actions  and  misdemeanors 

^i-^ri  in  some  new  regulations  which  it  intro-  the  jury  may  consist  of  twelve  or  any  less  num- 

doces  in  the  mSSan  of  society,  and  which  were  ber  the  parties  may  agree  upon.  Three  fourths 
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of  a  jnrj  may  render  a  verdict  in  civil  ac-  or  town  shall  provide  for  the  anpport  of  minor 

tions.  orphans,  or  half  orphans,  or  abandoned  chil- 

The  section  regulating  the  right  of  suffrage  dren,  or  aged  persons  in  indigent  ciroomstances 

closes  with  the  following  provision :  *'  No  na-  such  county,  city  and  county,  city,  or  town 

tive  of  Ohina,  no  idiot,  insane  person,  or  per-  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  pro  rata 

son  convicted  of  any  infamous  crime,  and  no  appropriations  as  may  be  granted  to  such  in- 

person  hereafter  convicted  of  the  embezzle-  stitutions  under  church  or  other  control.    An 

ment  or  misappropriation  of  public  money,  accurate  statement  of  the  receipts  and  ezpen- 

shall  ever  exercise  the  privileges  of  an  elector  ditures  of  public  moneys  shall  be  attached  t> 

in  this  State."  and  published  with  the  laws  at  every  regular 

The  sessions  of  the  Legislature  after  1880  session  of  the  Legislature.'* 
commence  on  the  first  Monday  after  the  first  *^  Every  act  shall  embrace  but  one  subject, 
day  of  January,  and  are  biennial.    The  eleo-  which  subject  shall  be  expressed  in  its  title. 
tion  of  members  of  the  Legislature  after  1879  But  if  any  subject  shall  be  embraced  in  an  act 
will  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  wliich  shall  not  be  expressed  in  its  title,  sach 
Monday  in  November.     Senators  are  chosen  act  shall  be  void  only  as  to  so  much  thereof  as 
for  four  years  and  Representatives  for  two  shall  not  be  expressed  in  its  title.     No  law 
years.     There  are  forty  of  the  former  and  shall  be  revised  or  amended  by  reference  to 
eighty  of  the  latter.   In  adjusting  the  represen-  its  title ;  but  in  such  case  the  act  revised  or 
tation  of  districts,  no  persons  who  are  not  eligi-  section  amended  shall  be  rednacted  and  pub- 
ble  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  un-  lished  at  length  as  revised  or  amended." 
der  the  naturalization  laws,  shall  be  counted  as  ^*  The  Legislature  shall  have  no  power  to 
forming  a  part  of  the  population  of  any  district,  authorize  lotteries  or  gift  enterprises  for  any 
No  pay  shall  be  allowed  to  members  after  sixty  purpose,  and  shall  pass  laws  to  prohibit  the 
days ;  and  no  bill  shall  be  introduced  in  either  sale  in  this  State  of  lottery  or  gift-enterpritie 
House  after  fifty  days  except  on  the  consent  of  tickets,  or  tickets  in  any  scheme  in  the  nature 
two  thirds  of  the  members.    On  the  final  pas-  of  a  lottery.    Tne  Legislature  shall  pass  laws 
sage  of  all  bills  they  shall  be  read  at  length  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the  buying  and  Beiling 
and  receive  the  vote  of  a  minority  of  the  mem-  of  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  corpora- 
bers  of  each  House  to  become  laws.    The  Gov-  tions  in  any  stock  board,  stock  exchange,  or 
ernor  may  veto  some  Items  of  appropriation  stock  market  under  the  control  of  any  aasocia- 
bills  and  approve  of  others.    Nojierson  hold-  tion.    All  contracts  for  the  sale  of  shares  of 
ing  any  lucrative  office  under  the  United  States  the  capital  stock  of  any  corporation  or  associa- 
or  any  other  power  shall  be  eligible  to  any  tion,  on  margin  or  to  be  delivered  at  a  fnture 
civil  office  of  profit  onder  the  State.     Local  day,  shall  be  void,  and  any  money  pnid  on  such 
officers  or  postmasters  with  a  salary  less  than  ccmtraots  may  be  recovered  by  the  party  pay- 
five  hundred  dollars  and  militia  officers  are  ex-  ing  it  by  suit  in  any  court  of  competent  joris- 
cepted.    **  No  person  convicted  of  the  embez-  diction." 

zlement  or  defalcation  of  the  public  funds  of  In  till  elections  by  the  Legislature  the  mem- 

the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  or  of  any  bers  shall  vote  viva  voce, 

county  or  municipality  therein,  shall  ever  be  **  Neither  the  Legislature,  nor  any  county, 

eligible  to  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  city  and  county,  township,  school  district,  or 

under  the  State ;   and  the  Legislature  shall  other  municipal  corporation,  shall  ever  make 

provide  by  law  for  the  punishment  of  embez-  an  appropriation,  or  pay  from  any  pnhlio  f^nd 

zlement  or  defalcation  as  a  felony."  whatever,  or  grant  anything  to  or  in  aid  of  any 

"  No  money  shall  ever  be  appropriated  or  religious  sect,  church,  creed,  or  sectarian  pur- 
drawn  from  the  State  Treasury  for  the  use  or  pose,  or  help  to  support  or  sustain  anj  school, 
benefit  of  any  corporation,  association,  asylum,  college,  university,  hospital,  or  other   institu- 
hospital,  or  any  other  institution  not  under  tion  controlled  by  any  religious  creed,  church, 
the  exclusive  management  and  control  of  the  or  sectarian  denomination  whatever ;  nor  shall 
State  as  a  State  institution ;  nor  shall  any  any  grant  or  donation  of  personal  property  or 
grant  or  donation  of  property  ever  be  made  real  estate  ever  be  made  by  the  State,  or  any 
thereto  by  the  State ;  provided,  that  not  with-  city,  city  and  county,  town,  or  other  mnnicipal 
standing  anything  contained  in  any  section  of  corporation,  for  any  religious  creed,  church,  or 
the  Oonstitution,  the  Legislature  shall  have  the  sectarian  purpose  whatever."     The  Legisla- 
power  to  grant  aid  to  institutions  conducted  ture,  however,  is  not  to  be  prevented  from 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  minor  granting  aid  in  the  manner  above  mentioned, 
orphans  or  half  orphans,  or  abandoned  chil-  **  The  Legislature  shall  have  no  power  to 
dren,   or  aged   persons  in  indigent   circnm-  ^ve  or  to  lend,  or  to  authorize  the  giving  or 
I  stances — such  aid  to  be  granted  by  a  uniform  lending,  of  the  credit  of  the  State,  or  of  any 
rule,  and  proportioned  to  the  number  of  in-  county,  city  and  county,  city,  township,  or 
mates  of  such  respective  institutions ;  provided  other  political  corporation  or  subdivision  of 
further,  that  the  State  shall  have  at  any  time  the  State  now  existing,  or  that  may  be  here- 
the  right  to  inquire  into  the  management  of  after  established,  in  aid  of  or  to  any  person, 
such  institutions;  provided  further,  that  when-  association,  or  corporation,  whether  municipal 
ever  any  county,  or  city  and  county,  or  city,  or  otherwise,  or  to  pledge  the  credit  thereof 
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in  any  manner  whatever,  for  the  payment  of  judicial  proceeding,  except  for  perjury  in  g^y- 

the  liabilities  of  any  individual,  association,  ing  such  testimony." 

municipal  or  other  corporation' whatever;  nor  The  term  of  office  of  the  Governor  and 

s-haW  it  have  power  to  malce  any  giffc,  or  an*  State  officers  is  four  years.    The  Govemor^s 

tliorize  the  making  of  any  gift,  of  any  puhlio  salary  is  fixed  at  $6,000  per  annum,  and  those 

money  or  thing  of  value  to  any  individual,  of  the  State  officers  at  $8,000  per  annum. 

iiiuDicipal  or  other  corporation  whatever ;  pro-  These  salaries  may  he  reduced  hy  the  Legisla- 

vi>ied,  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  pre-  ture,  hut  they  can  not  he  increased.    No  fees 

vent  the  Legislature  granting  aid ''  as  above  are  allowed  to  either  of  these  officers.    The 

mentioned;  *^and  it  shall  not  have  power  to  Governor   is  made  ineligible  to  the  United 

authorize  the  State,  or  any  political  subdivision  States  Senate  during  his  tenn  of  office. 

thereof,  to  subscribe  for  stock,  or  to  become  a  The  Chief  Justice  and  the  six  Associate  Jas- 

9t<><  kholder  m  any  corporation  whatever."  tices  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  are  to  be  chosen  at 

'*  The  Legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  the  State  elections,  and  their  term  of  office  is 

grants  or  authorize  any  county  or  municipal  fixed  at  twelve  years.    A  Superior  Court  is 

»uthority  to  grant,  any  extra  compensation  or  created  for  each  county.    *'  The  salaries  of  the 

allowance  to  any  public  officer,  agent,  servant,  Justices  of  the  Sapretne  Court  shall  be  paid  by 

or  contractor,  after  service  has  been  rendered,  the  State.     One  half  of  the  salary  of  each  Su- 

or  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  and  per-  perior  Court  Judge  shall  be  paid  by  the  State ; 

formed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  nor  to  pay,  or  to  the  other  half  thereof  shall  be  paid  by  the 

anthorize  the  payment  of,  any  claim  hereafter  county  tor  which  he  is  elected.    During  the 

credited  against  the  State,  or  any  county  or  term  of  the  first  Judges  elected  under  this 

ij;uDicipality  of  the  State,  under  any  agreement  Constitution,  the  annual  salaries  of  the  Jns- 

or  contract  made  without  express  authority  of  ticea  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  $6,000 

hw ;  and  ail  such  unauthorized  agreements  or  each.    Until  otherwise  changed  by  the  Legis- 

cjQtracts  shall  be  null  and  void.^'  lature,  the  Superior  Conrt  Judges  shall  receive 

"  The  Legjalatare  shall  pass  laws  for  the  reg-  an  annual    salary  of    $8,000    each,  payable 

nlation  and  limitation  of  the  charges  for  services  monthly,  except  the  Judges  of  the  city  and 

performed  and  commodities  furnished  by  tele-  t;ounty  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  counties  of 

LT.iph  and  gas  corporations,  and  the  charges  Alameda,  San  Joaquin,   Los  Angeles,   Santa 

iiy  corporations  or  individuals  for  storage  and  Clara,  Yuba  and  Sutter  combined,  Sacramento, 

wiiarfage,  in  which  there  is  a  public  use ;  and  Butte,   Nevada  and  Sonoma,   who  shall  re- 

where  laws  shaU  provide  for  the  selection  of  ceive  $4,000  each."    *^No  Judge  of  a  Superior 

any  person  or  officer  to  regulate  and  limit  such  Court  nor  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall,  after 

rate.^,  no  such  person  or  officer  shall  be  selected  the  first  day  of  July,  1880,  be  allowed  to  draw 

hj  any  corporation  or  individual  interested  in  or  receive  any  monthly  salary  unless  he  shall 

the  bnsiness  to  be  regulated,  and  no  person  take  and  subscribe  an  affidavit,  before  an  officer 

<^h:il]  be  selected  who  is  an  officer  or  stock-  entitled  to  administer  oaths,  that  no  canse  in 

bdlder  in  any  such  corporation."  his  court  remains  undecided  that  has  been  sub- 

''Any  person  who  seeks  to  influence  the  mitted  for  decision  for  the  period  of  ninety 

vote  of  a  member  of  the  Legislature  by  brib-  days." 

i-rv,  promise  of  reward,  intimidation,  or  any  ^^The  public-school  system  shall  include  pri- 
<^>ther  dishonest  means,  shall  be  guilty  of  lob-  mary  and  grammar  schools,  and  such  high 
hying,  which  is  hereby  declared  a  felony ;  and  schools,  evening  schools,  normal  schools,  and 
it  «ha]l  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  pro-  technical  schools  as  may  be  established  by  the 
Tide  by  kw  for  the  punishment  of  this  crime.  Legislature  or  by  municipal  or  district  author- 
Any  member  of  the  Legislature  who  shaJl  be  ity ;  but  the  entire  revenue  derived  from  the 
iniiaenced  in  his  vote  or  action  upon  any  mat-  State  school  fund  and  the  State  school  tax  shall 
'«^r  pending  before  the  Legislature  by  any  re-  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  support  of  pri- 
nard,  or  promise  of  future  reward,  shall  be  mary  and  grammar  schools."  As  to  the  use 
drt-med  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon  conviction  of  appropriations,  it  is  provided  that  "no  pub- 
r hereof,  in  addition  to  such  punishment  as  may  lie  money  shall  ever  be  appropriated  for  the 
\^  provided  by  law,  shall  be  disfranchised  and  support  of  any  sectarian  or  denominational 
f'  r  ever  disqualified  from  holding  any  office  or  school,  or  any  school  not  under  the  exclusive 
ynhWc  trusC  Any  person  may  be  compelled  control  of  the  officers  of  the  public  schools; 
t^  testify  in  any  lawful  investigation  or  Judi-  nor  shall  any  sectarian  or  denominational  doc- 
'  »I  proceeding  against  any  person  who  may  be  trine  be  taught,  or  instruction  thereon  be  per- 
'/liar^ed  with  having  committed  the  offense  of  mitted,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  of  the 
'1'T\\h:tj  or  corrupt  solicitation,  or  with  having  common  schools  of  this  State." 
^e«fn  influenced  in  his  vote  or  action,  as  a  Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  or  sold 
member  of  the  Legislature,  by  reww^,  or  for  the  payment  of  the  corporate  debt  of  any  po- 
promise  of  future  rewivd,  and  shall  not  be  litical  or  municipal  corporation.  "  No  county, 
[Hrrmitted  to  withhold  his  testimony  upon  the  city,  town,  township,  board  of  education,  or 
•rr>>and  that  it  may  criminate  himself  or  sub-  school  district  shall  incur  any  indebtedness  or 
j^  t  him  to  public  infamy ;  but  such  testimony  liability  in  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose,  ex- 
6li^  not  afl^rward  be  used  against  him  in  any  ceeding  in  any  year  the  income  and  revenue 
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provided  for  it  for  snch  year,  without  the  by  a  member  of  the  Legidatare  or  any  pablic 

assent  of  two  thirds  of  the  qualified  electors  officer,    other   than   KsHroad    Commissioner, 

thereof  voting  at  an  election  to  be  held  for  shall  work  a  fbrfeiture  of  his  office/'     The 

that  parpose,  nor  unless  before  or  at  the  time  State  is  to  be  divided  into  three  districts,  in 

of  incurring  such  indebtedness  provision  shall  each  of  which  a  Kailroad  Commissioner  shall 

be  made  for  the  collection  of  an  annual  tax  be  elected  by  the  voters.    Some  of  the  duties 

sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  such  indebted-  assigned    to  these    Commissioners  are    thus 

ness  as  it  falls  due,  and  also  to  constitute  a  stated:  ^^They  shall  have  the  power,  and  ii 

sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  shall  be  their  duty,  to  establish  rates  of  charges 

thereof  within  twenty  years  from  the  time  of  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freiglit 

contracting  the  same.    Any  indebtedness  or  by  railroad  or  other  transportation  companies, 

liability  incurred  contrary  to  this  provision  and  public  the  same  from  time  to  time,  with 

shall  be  void."    ^'  No  public  work  or  improve-  snch  changes  as  they  may  make;  to  examine 

ment  of  any  description  whatsoever  shall  be  the  books,  records^  and  papers  of  all  railroad 

done  or  made  in  any  city,  in,  upon,  or  about  and  other  transportation  companies,  and  for 

the  streets  thereof,  or  otherwise,  the  cost  and  this  purpose  they  shall  have  power  to  issue 

expense  of  which  is  made  chargeable  or  may  subpoanas  and  all  other  necessary  process;  to 

be  assessed  upon  private  property,  by  special  hear  and  determine  complaints  against  railroad 

assessment,  unless  an  estimate  of  such  cost  and  and  other  transportation  companies,  to  send 

expense  shall  be  made,  and  an  assessment  in  for  persons  and  pimers,  to  administer  oath^ 

proportion  to  benefits  on  the  property  to  be  take  testimony,  ana  punish  for  contempt  of 

affected  or  benefited  shall  be  levied,  collected,  their  orders  and  proce!«es,  in  the  same  man- 

and  paid  into  the  city  treasury  before  such  ner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  courts  of  record, 

work  or  improvement  shall   be  commenced  and  enforce  their  decisions  and  correct  abuses 

or  any  contract  for  letting  or  doing  the  same  through  the  medium  of  the  courts.    Said  Com- 

authorized  or  performed.    In  any  city  where  missioners  shall  prescribe  a  uniform  system  of 

there  are  no  public  works  owned  and  con-  accounts  to  be  kept  by  all  such  corporations 

trolled  by  the  municipality  for  supplying  the  and  companies.    Any  railroad  corporation  or 

same  with  water  or  artificial  light,  any  indi-  transportation  company  which  shall  fail  or  re- 

vidual  or  any  company  duly  incorporated  for  fuse  to  conform  to  such  rates  as  shall  be  estab- 

suoh  purpose  under  and  by  authority  of  the  lished  by  such  Commissioners,  or  shall  charge 

laws  of  this  State  shall,  under  the  direction  of  rates  in  excess  thereof,  or  shall  fail  to  keep 

tlte  Superintendent  of  Streets  or  other  officer  their  accounts  in  accordance  with  the  system 

in  control  thereof,  and  under  such  general  regn-  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  shall  be  fined 

lations  as  the  municipality  may  prescribe  for  not  exceeding  $20,000  for  each  offense;  and 

damages  and  indemnity  for  damages,  have  the  every  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  any  such 

privilege  of  using  the  public  streets  and  thor-  corporation  or  company,  wno  shall  demand  or 

onghfares  thereof,  and  of  laying  down  pipes  receive  rates  in  excess  thereof,  or  who  shall  in 

and  conduits  therein,  and  connections  there-  any  manner  violate  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 

with,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  introdu-  tion,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $5,000  or  be 

cing  into  and  supplying  such  city  and  its  inhab-  imprisoned  in  the  county  Jail  not  exceeding  one 

itants  either  with  gaslight  or  other  illuminat-  year.    In  all  controversies,  civil  or  criminal, 

ing  light,  or  with  fresh  water  for  domestic  and  the  rates  of  fares  and  freights  established  by 

all  other  purposes,  upon  the  condition  that  the  said  Commission  shall  be  deemed  oonoluaively 

municipal  government  shall  have  the  right  to  just  and  reasonable ;  and  in  any  action  agaiust 

regulate  the  charges  thereof."  such  corporation  or  company  for  damages  sn^- 

^^  Each  stockholder  of  a  corporation  or  Joint-  tained  by  charging  excessive  rates,  the  plain titf, 

stock  association  shall  be  individually  and  per-  in  addition  to  the  actual  damage,  may,  in  the 

sonally  liable  for  such  proportion  of  all  its  debts  discretion  of  the  judge  or  jury,  recover  exem- 

and  liabilities  contracted  or  incurred  during  the  plary  damages.    Said  Commission  shiUl  report 

time  he  was  a  stockholder,  as  the  amount  of  to  the  Governor,  annually,  their  proceedin^r^ 

stock  or  shares  owned  by  him  bears  to  the  and  such  other  facts  as  may  be  deemed  impor- 

whole  of  the  subscribed  capital  stock  or  shares  tant." 

of  the  corporation  or  association.    The  direc-       Land  and  improvements  thereon  shall   he 

tors  or  trustees  of  corporations  and  joint-stock  separately  assessed.     Cultivated  and  uncnltl- 

associations  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  vated  land,  of  the  same  quality  and  similarly 

to  the  creditors  and  stockholders  for  all  mon-  situated,  shall  be  assessed  at  the  same  value, 
eys  embezzled  or  misappropriated  by  the  offi-        ^'  The  Legislature  shall  have  the  power  to 

cers  of  such  corporation  or  Joint-stock  associa-  provide  by  law  for  the  payment  of  all  taxes 

tion  during  the  term  of  office  of  such  director  on  real  property  by  installments."   ^*The  Legi^ 

or  trustee."  lature  shall  by  law  require  each  taxpayer  in 

'*  No  railroad  or  other  transportation  com-  this  State  to  make  and  deliver  to  the  county 

pany  shall  grant  free  passes,  or  passes  or  tick-  assessor  annually  a  statement  under  oath  aet- 

ets  at  a  discount,  to  any  person  holding  any  ting  forth  specifically  all  the  real  and  person i^l 

office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  in  this  State;  property  owned  by  such  taxpayer,  or  in  his 

and  the  acceptance  of  any  such  pass  or  ticket,  possession,  or  nnder  his  control,  at  12  o'clock 
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mendkn  on  the  first  Monday  of  March.*^  **  All  may  reside  in  the  State,  and  to  provide  the  means 
property,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shaU  ^^  mode  of  their  removal  from  ^e  State  upon  faU. 
C  .iia^.^^  ;«  ♦>>«.  ^^r.n«^«^  ^u^  ^r^A  »^,^»f^  ^^  ^^  rcfuBal  to  comply  with  such  conditions ;  pro- 
be assessed  in  the  county,  city  and  county,  ^y^d,  that  nothing  contained  in  this  section  shaft  he 
aty,  town,  township,  or  district  in  which  it  is  construed  to  impair  or  limit  the  power  of  the  Legisla* 
atoited,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  ture  to  pass  sucn  police  laws  or  other  rcigulations  as  it 
The  franchise,  roadway,  road-bed,  rails,  and  "»*y  deem  necessary.  .  .  ,^  ^ 
«ning  stock  of  «U  railroads  operated  in  more  .^  ^^  ^^TSr  S^b  S^V  aft^o 
than  one  oonnty  in  this  btate  shall  be  assessed  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  employ,  directly  or  m- 
\>j  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  at  their  directly,  in  any  capacity,  any  Chinese  or  Mongolian, 
actual  value,  and  the  same  shall  be  apportioned  The  Legislature  shall  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  nooes- 
to  the  counties,  cities  and  counties,  cities,  «anr  to  enforce  this  provision. 
♦/V-P..3  ♦^^r^oi.TTa  ««p  Ai^^^»  :«  ^\.i\u  o««ik  Sec.  8.  No  Chinese  shall  be  employed  on  any  State, 
towDis  townships,  and  districts  m  which  such  ^j^^j^ty,  municipal,  or  other  public  work,  except  m 
nihoads  are  located,  m  proportion  to  the  num-  punishment  for  crime. 

her  of  miles  of  railway  laid  in  such  counties,  Seo.  4.  The  presence  of  foreigners  ineligible  to  be- 

alim  and  counties,  cities,  towns,  townships,  «>me  citizens  of  the  United  States  is  decferpd  to  be 

jnd  di^ricu;  andjdl  other  pro^rty  of  rail-  ^Tjr^^7.^'^:!^iZ%'^. 

roads  shall  be  assessed  by  the  counties  in  which  moans  within  its  power.    Asiatic  owlyism  is  a  form 

neh  property  is  situated."  of  human  slavery,  and  is  for  ever  pronibited  in  this 

"  Income  taxes  may  be  assessed  to  and  col-  State,  and  all  contracts  for  cooly  labor  shall  be  void, 

lected  from  persons,  corporations,  joint-stock  AU  companies  or  coiporations^Tietherforacd  in  this 

•.«^««^.»..  ^-  «^»7«v«»:iL   ^^<AA^l^*^  rv-  Ar^i^r.  country  or  any  foreign  country,  for  the  importation 

woctations  or  wmpanies  resident  or  doing  ofsuchhibor,shaU  be  subject  to  such  pcnaltiw  as  the 

baamess  m  this  State,  or  any  one  or  more  of  Legisbture  may  prescribe.    The  Le^lature  shall  del- 

them,  in  such  cases  and  amounts,  and  in  such  egato  all  necessary  power  to  the  incorporated  cities 

maimer,  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law."    **  The  •»<!  ^wns  of  this  State  for  the  removal  of  Chinese 

L^ore  shall  provide  for  the  levy  and  col-  S^TJSJS«„'!;^^4rSb^^^rj"o7?£i.r,iSr 

leeoon  of  an  annual  poll-tax  of  not  less  than  \fg^  and  it  shall  also  provide  necessary  legislation  to 

|2  cm  every  male  inhabitant  of  this  State,  over  prohibit  the  introduction  into  this  State  of  Chinese 

twenty-one  and  nnder  sixty  years  of  age,  ex-  "fter  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution.    This  section 

eept  paupers,  idiots,  insane  persons,  and  In-  «*^  ^  enforced  by  appropriate  legislation, 

dians  not  taxed.    Said  tax  shall  be  paid  into  Among  the  miscellaneous  provisions  of  the 

the  State  School  Fund.^*  Oonstitntion  are  some  new  ones.    Any  citizen 

^  The  Legislature  shall  not,  in  any  manner,  of  the  State  *'*'  who  shall,  after  the  adoption 

create  any  debt  or  debts,  liability  or  liabilities,  of  this  Constitution,  fight  a  duel  with  deadly 

vhich  shall,  singly  or  in  the  aggregate  with  weapons,  or  send  or  accept  a  challenge  to  fight 

mj  previous  debts  or  liabOities,  exceed  the  a  duel  with  deadly  weapons,  either  within  this 

nm  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  except  State  or  out  of  it,  or  who  shall  act  as  second, 

in  case  of  war  to  repel  invasion  or  suppress  in-  or  knowingly  aid  or  assist  in  any  manner  those 

nrrection,  nnlees  the  same  shall  be  authorized  thus  ofifending,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  hold 

hj  law  for  some  single  object  or  work  to  be  any  ofiSce  of  profit,  or  to  enjoy  the  right  of 

^tinctly  specified  therein,  which  law  shall  suffrage  under  this  Constitution.^'    **  All  prop- 

I^oride  ways  and  means,  exclusive  of  loans,  erty,  real  and  persona),  owned  by  either  hus- 

for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  such  debt  or  band  or  wife  before  marriage,  and  that  ac- 

EabOity  as  it  falls  due,  and  also  to  pay  and  dis-  auired  by  either  of  them  afterward  by  gift, 

charge  the  principal  of  such  debt  or  liability  devise,   or  descent,   shall  be  their    separate 

wltiiin  twenty  years  of  the  time  of  the  con-  property."  "  Every  person  shall  be  discjualified 

tiacting    thereof,  and    shall   be   irrepealable  from  holding  any  office  of  profit  in  this  State 

BQtfl  the  principal  and  interest  thereon  shall  who  shall  have  been  convicted  of  having  given 

be  paid  and  discharged ;  but  no  such  law  shall  or  ofifered  a  bribe  to  procure  his  election  or 

take  effect  until,  at  a  general  election,  it  shall  appointment.    Laws  shall  be  made  to  exclude 

have  been  submitted  to  the  people  and  shall  from  office,  serving  on  juries,  and  from  the 

have  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  oast  right  of  suffrage,  persons  convicted  of  bribery, 

for  and  against  it  at  such  election ;  and  all  penury,  forgery,  malfeasance  in  office,  or  other 

aeiieyt  rtuded  by  authority  of  such  law  shall  high  crimes.     The  privilege  of  free  suffrage 

W  applied  only  to  the  specific  object  therein  shall  be  supported  by  laws  regulating  elections 

^■ted,  or  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  thereby  and  prohibiting,  under  adequate  penalties,  all 

Wetted."  undue  influence  thereon  from  power,  bribery. 

Article  XIX.  contains  the  following  provi-  tumult,  or  other  improper  practice."     "Me- 

>oitt  relative  to  the  Chinese :  ohanics,  material  men,  artisans,  and  laborers 

o__       ,    n»i-  T    •  1  ^      V  11          -v    11  of  every  class  shall  have  a  lien  upon  the  prop- 

eacTKwl.  The Lenslaturo  shall prescnbe  all  neoes-  ^  .„  „rw^„  „,u:«k  ♦!.««  !,««.«  K««*i^.^  i«vf.^..  r... 

wy  regulations  for  the  protection  of  tiie  State,andtiie  ^^t^  "P*^'*  which  they  have  bestowed  labor  or 

wndea,  cities,  and  towns  thereof,  from  the  burdens  furnished  material,  for  the  value  of  such  labor 

mA  tnk  snsing  fh>m  the  presence  of  aliens  who  are  done  and  material  furnished ;  and  the  Legisla- 

•  may  becoone  vagrants,  naupeiB,  menchcants,  crimi-  ture  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  speedy  and 

SbS^^d^ri^'^th^^rn™'^  efficient  enforcement  of  snch  liens."    "Eight 

^((riiiMntal  to  tht  well-bein|?  or  peace  of  the  State,  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  on  all 

oi  to  impoee  oonditiona  upon  which  such  persons  public  work."     **  No  person  shall,  on  account 
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of  sex,  be  disqualified  from  entering  upon  or 
pnrsning  any  lawful  bosiness,  vocation,  or  pro- 
fession.^' 

The  following  most  ample  provisions  were 
made  for  the  election  relative  to  the  Gonstita- 
tion : 

Sbo.  4.  The  Supeiintendent  of  Printing  of  the  State 
of  California  shall,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  first 
Wednesday  in  May,  a.  d.  1879,  cause  to  be  printed 
at  the  State  printing-offioe,  in  pamphlet  form,  simply 
stitched,  as  many  copies  of  this  Constitution  as  there 
are  registered  votois  in  this  State,  and  mail  one  copy 
thereof  to  the  post-office  address  of  each  registered 
voter ;  provided,  any  copies  not  called  for  ten  days 
after  reaching  their  delivery  office  shall  be  subject  to 

general  dlstnoution  by  the  several  postmasters  of  the 
tate.  The  Governor  shall  issue  nis  proclamation, 
g[iving  notice  of  the  election  for  the  adoption  or  rejec- 
tion of  this  Constitution,  at  least  thirty  davs  before 
the  said  first  Wednesday  of  May,  1879,  and  tne  boards 
of  supervisors  of  the  several  counties  shall  cause  sail 
proclamation  to  be  made  public  in  their  respective 
counties,  and  general  noUce  of  said  election  to  be 
given  at  least  fifteen  days  next  before  said  election. 

Seo.  5.  The  Superintendent  of  Printing  of  the  State 
of  California  shau,  at  least  twenty  days  before  said 
election,  cause  to  be  printed  ana  delivered  to  tko 
clerk  of  each  county  in  this  State  five  times  the  num- 
ber of  properly  prepared  ballots  for  said  election  that 
there  are  voters  m  siud  r^pective  counties,  with  the 
words  printed  thereon,  "  For  the  new  Constitution/' 
He  shall  likewise  cause  to  be  so  printed  and  delivered 
to  said  clerks  five  times  the  number  of  properly  pre- 
pared ballots  for  said  election  that  there  are  voters  in 
said  respective  counties,  with  the  words  printed  there- 
on, "  Against  the  new  Constitution."  The  Secretary 
of  State  b  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  fumisn 
the  Superintendent  of  State  PrintinK  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity or  legal  ballot  paper,  now  on  hand,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

It  was  provided  that  the  Constitution  should 
take  effect  and  be  of  force  on  and  after  the 
4th  of  Joly,  1879,  at  12  o^clock  meridian,  so 
far  as  related  to  the  election  of  all  officers  and 
the  commencement  of  their  terms  of  office  and 
the  meeting  of  the  Legislature.  In  all  other 
respects  and  for  all  other  purposes  it  should 
take  effect  on  January  1,  1880,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

The  Oonvention  adjourned  on  the  8d  of 
March,  about  two  months  previous  to  the  elec- 
tion, and  a  vehement  campaign  against  it  was 
commenced.  It  was  conducted  with  so  much 
virulence  that  it  probably  in  the  end  produced, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  a  reaction  in  favor  of 
the  instrument.  A  canvass  of  the  position  of 
the  press  of  the  State  on  the  question,  includ- 
ing some  papers  of  neighbormg  States  with 
business  interests  closely  identified  with  Oali- 
fornia,  showed  on  April  19th  one  hundred  and 
fifty  papers  arrayed  against  the  Constitution, 
and  only  forty-seven  urging  its  adoption. 

A  Republican  mass  meeting  on  March  19th, 
at  Sacramento,  adopted  the  following  among 
other  resolutions : 

Fifth,  That,  inasmuch  as  the  ruffian  king  of  the 
sand-lots  has  ordered  his  followers  to  support  the 
new  Constitution,  and  has,  through  his  brutai  speech- 
es and  his  self-appointed  and  unscrupulous  newspa- 
per organ,  made  support  of  that  inntrument  the  toRt 
of  membership  in  his  so-called  Workingmen*8  party ; 
and  as  the  proposed  new  Constitution  is  dangerous  in 


its  tendencies,  experimental  in  its  main  proTiaions, 
lacking  in  the  essential  qualities  of  a  ConstitutioD,  con- 
spicuous for  its  sins  of  omission,  and  generally  un- 
worthy the  confidence  of  the  people,  we  call  upon  lU 
good  citixens  to  unite  in  defeating  nim  and  hia  schemes 
and  Constitution,  believing  that  the  adoption  of  the 
new  Constitution  under  such  auspices  would  work  ir- 
reparable damage  to  California ;  that  as  RepubliGaDft 
we  oppose  it,  as  citiaens  we  oppose  it^  and  we  ask  tho 
party  and  people  to  aid  us  in  defeatmg  Kearney  and 
the  new  Constitution  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

One  speaker  said :  *^  The  election  of  Mtj 
7th  for  or  against  the  new  Constitution  was 
to  be  the  most  important  one  in  which  the 
people  of  California  were  ever  called  upon  to 
take  part  The  Kearney  party  had  made  the 
adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  a  party 
plank,  and  the  Republican  party  must  dedare 
against  it  and  defeat  Kearney  and  his  Consti- 
tution also ;  for  a  victory  for  Kearney  in  May 
would  go  far  toward  giving  him  victory  in 
September,  when  Congressmen  are  to  be  elect- 
ed and  a  Legislature  chosen.  The  people  most 
in  May  decide  whether  they  will  leave  the 
safe  retreat  in  which  they  have  prospered  for 
thirty  years,  and  sail  away  into  experimental 
seas  under  a  Constitution  which  the  men  who 
made  it  can^t  explain  and  the  people  who  read 
it  can^t  understand.  The  Republicans  of  the 
State  must  take  position  against  the  instro- 
ment,  this  mongrel  Constitution  which  it  is 
sought  to  crowd  down  the  throats  of  the  peo- 
ple." 

The  vote  on  the  Constitution  was  a  very  fall 
one.  In  the  counties  of  the  State  which  were 
equally  settled,  the  vote  cast  was  nearly  as 
large  as  that  given  at  the  Presidential  election 
in  1876.  The  following  counties  serve  as  an 
illustration : 


OOUMTUS. 

Alameda 

Colasa 

Contra  Coato 

FresDO 

Lake 

Monterey 

Napa 

Bacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 


The  same  rule  is  observable  in  all  the  agri- 
cultural counties  with  one  or  two  exoeptions. 
Three  counties  exhibited  an  increase  over 
1876,  two  agricultural  and  the  third  mining. 


i8r«. 

isrt. 

8,296 

8.921 

2,985 

9,800 

8,093 

1,999 

1,9»« 

1,956 

tow 

1,006 

8,190 

9.100 

9,118 

1,984 

C,894 

8^10 

1,089 

919 

1,981 

1,$04 

VIZ. : 

COUNTIES. 

i8r«. 

isr*. 

Marin 

1,979 

979 

9,919 

1318 

Mono 

1,190 

Mendocino 

2,8T9 

These  changes  agree  with  observed  facts. 
Railroad  extension  has  been  settling  up  Marin 
and  Mendocino  verv  rapidly.  The  recent  min- 
eral discoveries  in  Mono  have  attracted  a  large 
population.  But  nearly  all  the  other  mining 
counties  have  been  losing,  viz. : 
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San  Francisco.    Second  Congressional  District 
—Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  San  Joaqnin,  Cala- 

Ki  rv^rado. ^ «,772      1,496  Ycras,  Amador,  El  Dorado,  Sacramento,  Placer, 

f^^"-] J;^      S'Jsi  Nevada,  Alpine,  and  Tuolumne.    Third  Con- 

crra..." .'.'".*.*.*!.'."!!!!!!!. *!!.*! *.!!.' !!!!'.    1,433       '664  gressional    District — Marin,    Sonoma,   Napa, 

Lake,    Solano,   Yolo,    Sutter,    Yuba,    Sierra, 

The  rote  in  San  Francisco  was  8,760  behind  Butte,  Plumas,  Lassen,  Tehama,  Colusa,  Mon- 
th at  of  1876,  d though  three  jears'  growth  docino,  Humboldt,  Trinity,  Shasta,  Siskiyou, 
should  be  added.  Klamath,  and  Del  Norte.  Fourth  Congres- 
Tbe  vote  on  the  Constitution,  as  canvassed  sional  District — San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  San 
by  the  Governor  and  other  officers,  lacking  the  Bernardino,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
returns  from  Mariposa  County,  was  77,959  for  Tulare,  Monterey,  Fresno,  Kern,  Merced,  Ma- 
the  CoDstitation,  67,184  against  the  Constitu-  riposa,  Stanislaus,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz, 
tion;  total  vote,  145,212.  Mfyority  for  the  San  Mateo,  Mono,  and  Inyo.  The  members 
CoDstitation,  10,825.  of  the  Board  of  Equalization  are  to  be  taken 
Grand  demonstrations  of  the  Workingmen  from  these  districts,  while  the  Railroad  Com- 
in  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  were  made  missioners  are  assigned  to  larger  and  different 
r>D  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The  reso-  groups  of  counties.  The  Third  Railroad  Dis- 
lutions  adopted  by  the  former  related  chiefly  trict  takes  in  more  than  the  Fourth  Congres- 
t4)  some  local  grievances.  Those  adopted  by  sional  District.  The  Second  Railroad  District 
the  latter  are  expressive  of  the  sentiment  of  is  larger  by  two  counties  than  the  First  Con- 
the  meetings,  some  of  which  were  as  follows :  gressional  District,  whilo  the  First  Railroad 
Rlrt^w,  The  Workingmon*8  party  is  the  party  of  District  very  nearly  embraces  the  Second  and 
ntonn,  honeoty,  integrity,  and  manhood ;  Third  Congressional  Districts.    These  divisions 


i.^,^  I.1U119.    Having: 

AWr^^L  Thai  the  Workin^en  an  the  men  to  ad-  officers,  they  must  separate  first  into  three 

minUtor  toe  government  or  Cidifonua  aooording  to  parts  to  nominate  Railroad  Commissioners,  and 

tiio  Constitution  we  have  given  her,  a  right  we  must  ^hen  into  four  parts  to  nominate  members  of 

"iw!L/T¥Liwe^t£Li?^^^  the  Board  of  Equalization  and  members  of 

and  ChicA^o,  the  Intoraationalists  and  Socialiats.  for  Congress. 

ii*^  sympathy  generously  tendered  us,  and  the  aami-  An  active  campaign  preparatory  to  the  State 
n.i.oa  expressed  for  our  noble  and  gallant  leader,  election  was  immediately  commenced.  Five 
i>tui  Kearney.  distinct  parties  soon  held  their  conventions  to 
The  political  divi^^ions  of  the  State  have  been  make  nominations  for  State  officers  and  a  dec- 
rt  atlj  modified  by  the  new  Constitution,  laration  of  their  principles. 
Trjere  are  to  be  no  more  judicial  districts.  Ev-  The  State  Convention  of  the  Workingmen's 
t^Tj  county  in  the  State  is  to  elect  a  Superior  party  assembled  at  San  Francisco  on  June  8d 
J  i<]?e^  with  the  following  exceptions :  Yuba  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  State  of- 
find  Sutter  are  to  elect  one;  San  Francisco  is  ficers.  Denis  Kearney,  president  of  the  party 
to  elect  twelve ;  and  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  .  in  California,  presided.  The  following  ticket 
Los  Angeles,  Sonoma,  Santa  Clara,  and  Ala-  was  nominated:  For  Governor,  William  F. 
T.K-da,  two  each.  In  addition  there  are  three  White;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  W.  R.  An- 
niilroad  districts,  as  follows:  First  Railroad  drus;  for  Secretary  of  State,  A.  A.  Smith ;  for 
I>i.Tict— Alpine,  Amador,  Butte,  Calaveras,  State  Treasurer,  L.  B.  Clarke ;  for  State  Comp- 
lin *a,  Del  Norte,  El  Dorado,  Humboldt,  Lake,  troller,  Hugh  Jones  ;  for  Attorney-General,  C. 
L  iHien,  Mendocino,  Modoc,  Napa,  Nevada,  W.  Cross ;  for  Surveyor-General,  H.  J.  Steven- 
liicer,  Plumas,  Sacramento,  Shasta,  Sierra,  son  ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
*^>kiyou,  Solano,  Sonoma,  Sutter,  Tehama,  H.  D.  Trout ;  for  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Trinity,  Yolo,  and  Yuba.  Second  Railroad  Court,  R.  F.  Morrison. 
Mf-trict — San  Francisco,  Marin,  and  San  Ma-  The  following  platform  was  reported  by  the 
te ,.  Third  Railroad  District — Alameda,  Con-  Committee,  considered  seriatim^  and  adopted 
tri  Costa,  Fresno,  Inyo,  Kern,  Los  Angeles,  with  some  additions : 

M^riposa^  Merced,  Mono,  Monterey,  San  Beni-  ,j,he  Workingmen  of  California,  in  convention  as- 

t'».  .^an  Bemardmo,  San  Diego,  San  Joaquin,  Bomblod,  do  adopt  and  proclaim  the  following  as  their 

^.'.n  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara.  Santa  Clara,  platform  and  declaration  of  jprinciples: 

^rjH  Cruz,  Stanislaus,  Tulare,  Tuolumne,  and  1.  That  we  recognize  the  OonBtitution  of  the  United 

W-tttnr^*      Thtt  T.MnftlAtnpA  hoA  thft  nnwpr  tn  States  of  America  and  the  Constitution  of  the  State 

»  -ntura.      Ihe  l^egislature  nas  tne  power  to  ^^  California  as  the  great  charters  of  our  libertiea  and 

-;:vr  or  change  m  any  way  that  it  sees  fit  these  ^^^  paramount  law  of  the  land,  and  CalifomU  aa  an 

i'-triots.     The  other    district   oflScers  to    be  inseparable  part  of  the  American  Union,  and  the  sys- 

K-eted  are   the    members  of    the   Board   of  tcm  of  government  thereby  inauguratccl  as  the  only 

K  inalization,  who  are  four  in  number,  with  wise,  free,  just,  and  equal  government  that  has  ever 

t:.U;omptroller  as  chairman.    They  are  to  be  ^isted-iel^^^ 

-Losen  from  the  Congressional  Districts,  which  *^2.  The  letter  and  spirit  of  the  now  Constitution 

^e  as  follows :  First  Congressional  District —  must  be  enforced. 
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8.  We  utterly  repudiate  all  spirit  of  ,oominunism  or  Representatives  in  CongreRs  in  depriving  this  State  of 

agrarianisin.  representation  for  one  year,  while  her  most  imp<.>rt;mt 

4.  No  land  or  other  subsidies  shall  ever  be  granted  interests  are  at  stake,  as  an  unwarrantable  per\'er-i  a 
to  corporations.  of  their  official  duties,  thade  under  a  false  pretense  -f 

5.  vested  rights  in  propcrtv  must  be  respected,  but  economy,  but  really  in  the  hope  to  gain  a  politicul  ad- 
land  monopoly  must  be  prohibited.  vantage  over  the  W.  P.  C. 

6.  Money,  mort^^,  and  bonds  must  be  taxed.  27.  That  we  condemn  the  inaction  of  our  Benst'^n 

7.  The  diirnity  of  labor  must  be  upheld,  and  labor  and  Representatives  in  Congress  not  attemptin;^  to 
of  male  ana  female,  when  of  equal  value,  must  be  have  the  withdrawal  from  preSniption  and  sale  of 
cquallv  compenaated.  lands  illegally  claimed  by  the  defunct  Atlantic  and 

8.  Any  omcial  who  shall  violate  the  pledges  given  Pacific  Railroad  Company  removed,  and  said  lan<U 
to  secure  hu  election  should  bo  punished  as  a  felon.  restored  to  the  people  and  reopened  to  preemption  and 

9.  The  contract  system  of  labor  of  criminals  should  sale. 

be  abolished,  and  criminal  labor  so  regulated  as  not  28.  We  condemn  the  "  Desert  Land  Bill "  and  all 

to  conflict  with  free  labor  'throughout  the  United  other  land-grabs,  under  whatever  name  or  on  wiutt^ 

States,  ever  pretense. 

10.  All  public  officers  shall  receive  fixed  salaries,  29.  Contracts  by  debton  for  the  payment  of  fees  (if 
and  all  fees  must  bo  accounted  for  as  public  money.  the  attorneys  of  creditors  should  be  prohibited. 

11.  That  the  honors  and  legal  pay  of  all  officials  30.  Laws  should  be  passed  providmg  for  deducti^>n9 
should  be  considered  equivalenc  for  tne  best  services  of  debts  due  bonajfde  resident^  from  im:secured  creciits 
they  can    render  the  State,  while  official  jobbery,  in  matters  of  taxation. 

bribery,  or  oorruption  must  be  visitod  by  sure  ana  81.  That  notaries  public  should  be  elected  by  the 

severe  punishment.  |)eople,  one  from  each  county.    That  the  best  protee- 

12.  AH  labor  on  public  works  shall  be  performed  tion  of  our  frontier  will  be  a  population  of  t»«:tuci> 
by  the  day  at  ruling  rates,  and  eight  hours  must  oon-  owning  their  own  lands,  and  that  it  will  be  the  part  ^r 
stitute  a  clay^s  work.  wisdom  for  the  Government  to  expend  the  money  d  w 

18.  A  system  of  compulsory  education  for  children  squandered  for  such  protection  by  settling  the  ixk/jIo 

between  tne  ages  of  ei^ht  and*  fouiteon  years  must  bo  on  the  unoccupied  land. 

adopted ;  education  free  in  public  schools,  and  all  Whereas,  Great  apprehension  exists  in  the  mining 
books  paid  for  by  the  State.  That  the  State  should  counties  that  some  legislation  under  the  new  Con- 
acquire  a  oopyrignt  for  school  text-books,  whidi  must  stitution  might  be  unfavorable  to  mining  inten^t'^,  ^o 
be  the  property  of  the  State  for  ever  and  the  State  declare  that  under  the  protection  of  our  party  their 
print  the  same  at  the  State  printing-K>fnoe.  vested  rights  shall  be  respected. 

14.  We  pledge  this  party  to  maintain  in  its  purity  That  w  President  and  Vioe>President  of  the  Uni- 
the  public-school  system  authorized  by  the  Constitu-  ted  States  and  United  States  Senators  ^ould  be  elec- 
tion, and  will,  when  in  our  power,  establish  in  con-  ed  bv  direct  vote  of  the  people^  and  that  no  iiuui 
ncction  therewith  departments  for  industrial  educa-  should  be  elected  to  tiie  office  ol  President  or  Vioo- 
tion.  President  of  the  United  States  for  two  oonsecutlve 

15.  Article  XI.  of  the  Constitution  must  not  be  con-  torm^. 

strued  in  favor  of  tiie  appointment  of  public  officials  We  are  tired  of  the  dreary  discussion  of  dead  is«ue< 

whenever  their  election  by  the  people  direct  is  at  all  in  our  National  Congress,  while  great  living  L^puc? 

practicable.  are  confronting  the  country.    The  people  want  brva«l 

16.  Lobbvingf  having  been  declared  a  felony  in  the  and  not  stones.  Wo  hail  the  awi^enmg  of  the  op- 
new  Constftution,  we  demand  tiiat  the  Legislature  pressed  workingmen  and  impoverished  &rmer»  t'>  a 
shall  enforce  said  provision  of  the  fundamental  law  sense  of  their  power  and  the  cause  of  their  eufferinr^ 
by  the  most  strin^nt  enactments.  as  the  harbinger  of  a  new  revolution  in  behalf  of  hu- 

17.  Foreigners  ineligible  to  citizenship  shall  not  be  man  rights  against  vidous  systems  and  dishonest  pjli- 
licensed  to  peddle  goods  or  conmiodities  of  any  char-  ticians. 

actor  throughout  the  State  of  California.  That  the  national  bonk  law  should  be  repealed,  an  i 

18.  Land  monopoly  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  all  moneys  issued  by  the  United  States  be  a  full  leg;J 
republican  institutions  and  detrimental  to  the  progress  tender  for  all  debts  public  and  private. 

of  society,  and  conducing  to  the  creation  of  a  we^thv  Congress  ought  to  pass  fare  and  freight  bills  and 

class  of  landlioldcrs  side  oy  side  with  a  landless  muf-  bills  to  prohibit   uigust  discriminations  and   oiLvr 

titude,  therefore  we  hereby  declare  ourselves  in  favor  abu<«cs  in  tiie  management  on  the  overland  routes, 

of  adopting  every  legitimate  means  to  prevent  the  That  the  Government  of  the  United  States  <«hniil<i 

monopoly  of  the  soil  m  a  few  hands.  establish  throughout  the  States  a  system  of  postal  sav- 

19.  Malfeasance  in  a  pubUo  office  must  bo  punished  ings  banks. 

OB  a  felony.  Charges  for  freights  and  far^  on  railroads  and  fur 

20.  That  the  laws  now  existing  for  the  punbhment  the  use  of  water,  gas,  eto.,  must  be  so  regulated  tiutt 
of  buying  and  selling  votes  are  insufficient,  in  that,  there  shall  be  no  ducrimination  between  person<i  an  J 
both  the  Diiyer  and  seller  being  equally  guilt^,  neither  plaoos,  and  that  capital  actually  invested  m  ndlroaii. 
can  be  obliged  to  give  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  water,  and  ga»  rights  should  yield  no  greater  net  in- 
other.  We  therefore  favor  the  enactment  of  laws  by  come  than  capital  invested  in  fanning  and  other  pro- 
which  the  person  bribing  or  attempting  to  bribe  an  ductive  industries.  The  Legislature  must  pass  lai^  ^ 
elector  sliall  alone  be  punished.  to  carry  into  effect  the  police  power  of  the  State  in 

21.  We  demand  that  the  fUUest  investigation  be  order  to  prevent  the  imnortation  of  Cliinese,  and  Con- 
had,  under  the  authority  of  the  ensuing  Legislature,  greas  should  abrogate  all  treaties  that  oome  in  conflict 
into  the  alleged  scandalous  character  of  the  oppo:^ition  with  the  nineteenth  article  of  the  new  Constitution. 

to  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution ;  ana  if  the  We  hold  that  the  State  and  county  tickets  fomic^i 

charges  prove  true,  that  condign  punishment  be  vis-  under  the  auspices  of  the  W.  P.  C.  must  be  made  \;i> 

ited  upon  the  guilty  ones.  of  friends  of  the  new  Constitution,  irrespective    «>r' 

22.  The  Legislature  should  cause  to  be  examined  party  predilections.  To  fhrther  secure  the  efficiency 
and  proeecuted  land  frauds  in  the  State  of  California,  of  the  new  organic  law,  we  will  attack  its  opponent 

28.  The  same  value  should  not  be  taxed  twice  the  with  the  most  effective  weapons:  but  among  ourselves, 

same  year  under  the  same  system  of  taxation.  in  difference  of  opinion,  we  will  allow  liberal  discu^- 

24.  Interest  on  money  should  not  exceed  6  per  cent,  sion^  give  considerate  attention,  and  exerdse  the  laxgc--^? 
per  annum.  chanty.    To  these  ends  we  invite  the  OQApezation  Ki\ 

25.  We  demand  the  immediate  restoration  to  pre-  all  the  friends  of  the  new  Constitution.  We  most  il«  > 
emption  and  sale  of  all  forfeited  railroad  lands,  and  all  in  our  ^wer  as  a  party  to  prevent  anv  oonfiict  Kj- 
that  no  flirther  extensions  be  granted.  tween  the  interests  of^  mining  and  a^cnlture^  by  juf-^ 

26.  We  oondeom  the  action  of  our  Senators  and  laws,  engineering  skill,  and  public  aid. 


CALIFORNIA.  Ill 

That  the  cardinal  principles  of  trae  reform  in  poll-  est  and  most  iUustrious  chapters  of  our  national  his- 

Hcs  is  that  the  office  shall  seek  the  man  and  not  the  torv. 

imn  the  office,  and  that  honesty,  capability,  and  fiaith-  liesohed.  That   the   attempt   hj  the    Democratic 

fulness  to  our  republican  system  of  government  are  mfyorities  in  Congress  to  repeal  the  laws  for  tlie  pres- 

t^A  main  requirement*  in  tne  selection  of  candidates  ervation  of  the  purity  of  tno  ballot-box  at  elections 

for  -'tfic-e.  for  members  of  Congress,  is  in  keeping  with  the  his- 


iii..l  thereby  8ectionali2e  the  country:  that  in  the  or-  conspiracy,  is  revolutionary;  and  that  tlie  denial  of 

Tsnization  of  our  party  we  know  no  North,  no  South,  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  regulations  foi  the 

Q-  Ea^t,  no  West,  that  we  are  determined  the  govern-  conduct  of  Congressional  elections — a  power  specifical- 

ui.nt  of  our  country  shidl  be  so  admini^terea  as  to  ly  granted  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — 

<^i'urc  equal  rights  to  all  our  people,  be  they  high  or  is  a  palpable  attempt  to  revive  the  baneful  doctrine  of 

I'W.  ri<  }i  or  poor,  black  or  white,  and  that  by  so  doing  State  supremacy,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  great 

'le  L'uioQ  can  and  will  bo  perpetuated  for  ever.  rebellion. 
«,,-„.                          -,,        ,j...              -i  i?e«o/otfrf- That  the  firm  and  united  opposition  of  the 

The  following  are  some  of  the  additions  made  Republican  party  in  Congress  and  of  tlie  President  to 

10  the  plattoriu  :  "  That  ali  lands  belonging  to  this  new  revolt  against  the  nation  should  be  sustained 

tite  State  or  to  the  General  Government  should  by  all  patriotic  and  law-abiding  people  throughout  the 

be  disposed  of  to  actnal  settlers  only,  and  in  ^^'   ,,»,,,  ^,  ^      ,.,  ..      .   .u 

]\r..\t  A  »^^^^\¥X^^     «^*  ♦^  ^^^^^A  Qon  •/.i.o.a  »'         BeMived.  That  the  new  Constitution  is  the  or^ranic 

Jiniitcd  quantities— not  to  exceed  820  acres.  ,^^  ^^  ^^^ ^^        ^^^^^  ^   ^^^        ^^  -^  accorSnce 

1  Jiis  decJapation  was  simply  added  to  the  ongi-  ^ith  our  republican  Ibrm  of  government.  It  must  and 
ndl  plank.  To  the  resolution  relating  to  the  -will  be  sustained  by  the  Republican  party  in  loyalty. 
finish  raent  for  bribing  a  voter,  leaving  the  It  must  and  will  receive  honest  legislation.  It  must 
Piilt  whoUv  on  the  one  who  offers  the  bribe,  f^4  will  receive  a  just  jmd  generous  jud^^^^^  interpre- 
ue  '  /r  J  jiA'».'  II  *  tation.  It  must  and  will  be  enforced  by  an  honest  ex- 
Mr  Sweasey  offered  an  additional  clause  to  ecutive  administration ;  and  we  condemn  any  effort  to 
deomre  men  who  attempt  to  mtimidate  their  evade  its  provisions  as  unv^nse  and  treasonable  to  the 
eniplovees  as  guilty  of  bribery.  Adopted,  popular  will  legally  expressed. 
Postmasters  were  added  to  the  list  of  public  Jiesolved,  That  an  mdependent  and  intelligent  agi-i- 
r*  ;<.ic.  *«.  u^  ^\^^*^A  K«  *u^v  «.»^»io.  T'u^  ^i«,^a/%  cultural  population  is  the  chiei  element  of  a  nation's 
oihr.als  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  The  clause  ^^^^^^,^  ^^  prosperity,  and  it  should  be  the  policy 

relating  to  the  suppression  of  tmnese  immigra-  of  the  State  and  General  Governments  to  encourage  the 

tioD  was  amended  by  the  addition  of  a  resoln-  acouisition  of  lands  in  small  holdings  for  actual  use, 

tion  asking  the  Workingmen  of  the  East  to  a»^  to  discourage  the  monopoly  by  individuals  or  oor- 

p '-'Ige  their  candidates  for  Congress  to  vote  P^™^*^^^t?"  ^^^  ^^^:  <...,.       ^ 

/     Ti       u      ^7        «  xi-     T>     V  4.      4.  The  Chmese  question  is  one  of  national  importance, 

for  the  abrogation  of  the  Burlingame  treaty,  demanding  the  consideration  of  the  National  Oongrcss. 

A  separate  resolution  was  passed  condemning  Unrestricted  Chinese  immigration  imperils  the  best 

President  Haves  for  his  veto  of  the  anti-Ohi-  interests  of  our  coast,  and  ultimately  that  of  the  whole 

n  *e  bill      The  resolution  added   that  cooly  country.    It  menaces  tlie  Ubor  class  with  an  uneoual 
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at  *'  corporations  must  discharge  their  Chi-    m  sli*!!  restrict  or  control  Chinese  unmimtion  in  the 

^  or  go  out  of  business.     Laws  must  be  .  fS^^S^  ^9^  ^^'^  repeal  or  modification  of  so  much  of 
V*   f^x,  vuv  vx   vuo>ti«»o.  ^   *^iTB  .iL.  o./   ^^    ^j^^  Burlmgamc  treaty  as  mteifcres  with  the  accom- 

I-asr^ed  to  pnrge  the  communities  of  the  pres-  piisi,ment  of  that  object.  We  will  spare  no  effort 
ence  of  Chinese  and  to  prevent  their  acquiring  within  our  own  State  to  secure  by  legislative  enact- 
any  farther  foothold  among  us,"  etc.,  etc.  ment  a  judicial  enforcement  of  the  same  results.    Chi- 


I  u,m          --  I  |B1I»      X^lXiey     VT  ■>»    MMMtM\M%t   V>*««««*  ■««ren«             ft««V  «/A      VLll^AA      ^^f\^J  MMMXtt^Vm    <«*AV.      KAX.BV,    uv^    M.mmM.    tma    va<v    |^&  v  t  AB*vr.j9 

Mlowing  nominations  were  made  for  State  ofthe  new  organic  law  will  permit,  legislation  should 

f^.^ers:   For   Governor,  George  0.  Perkins:  ^'f^i^iS  *?^  enc5)uraig;e  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 

'.**"*    x^T«iMv»,  v.«v.j^v   x/.             ^   ,  jj^^n^r^  Qf  qualifications  for  teaching,  courses  of 

I  r  Lieutenant-Governor,  General  John  Mans-  gtudy,  and  text-books  for  the  public  schools. 

f'ld;  for  Secretary  of  State,  D.  M.  Bums;  for  liesolved.  That  the  Republican  part^— always  the 

<-  >mptroIler,  D.  M.  Kenlield ;    for  Treasurer,  true  triend  of  labor,  in  ail  its  varied  terms— pledges 

•^  ^n  Weil ;  for  Attorney -General,  A.  L.  Hart ;  itself  to  secure  the  passage  of  such  laws  under  tlie  new 

».P^„-„^-.l-  r«^««-«i  T  w  ak»«i»i;».  #^«r«i^.il  Constitution  as  wiU  foster,  protect,  and  promote  the 

i';r^5arveyor-General,  J.W.8hankhn;  for  Clerk  development  and  growth  of  all  the  mduitries  of  the 

••'  >nprem6  Ck>urt,  Frank  W.  Gross ;  for  Super-  state. 

:'iV'Ddent  of  Public  Instruction,  F.  M.  Camp-  Resolved^  That  the  Republican  party,  as  a  just  ar- 

^"  .1:  for  Chief  Justice,  A.  L.  Rhodes.    The  l^ter  of  the  people,  pledges  itselTto  msUt  unon  tlie 

f  Ho^pg  platfonn  was  reported,  .«K«,n.panied  fjl^^hf ■S'^n^^d^i^rnro?  S?fec^ 

.'.•  a  minority  report  upon  one  pomt:  tural  districts  and  interests  of  the  State:  and  we  do- 

R'Mytred^  That  we  reaffirm  our  allegiance  to  the  clare  tiiat  vested  rights  of  all  parties  shall  be  scrupu- 

[^rj  liAes  of  the  grand  national  party  of  free  soil,  fhse  lously  respected  and  protected. 

i^'-r.  e-jual  rights  of  the  people,  honest  money^good  The  Republican  party,  claiming  to  represent  the 

i'^   ic  Taith,  and  the  integrity  of  tibe  national  union  principles  of  justice,  honesty,  ana  moral  sentiment, 

-'^e  party  whose  record  rormahes  some  of  the  grand-  declaies  its  fidelity  to  the  law  and  its  unalterable  op- 
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position  to  anj  attempt  on  the  port  of  fmy  class  to  difl-  tation  is  of  the  most  vital  importance,  and 

turb  the  ownership  of  property ;  and  Trhne  it  would  nj^gt  be  settled  in  advance  of  all  other  St^ie 

disfevor  the  aocumulation  of  great  landed  estates  in  questions.    That  pledges  be  exacted  of  the 

the  possession  ot  individuals  or  oorporations.  It  would  H"^°""""»     a""!*   f'^^^bw   m«   «»Aav*7»   ^*   » 

as  firmly  protect  all  the  rights  of  all  persons  to  all  the  candidates,  and  that  they  can  not  be  broken 

wealth  that  thoy  may  le^ly  and  honestly  acquire.  after  election  without  endangering  the  peace 

Wh^eas^  The  relation  of  fares  and  freights  upon  of  society. 

nil  inter-State  railroad  travel  and  traffic  is  subject  to  

the  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  pledge  of  bailboad  oommissiokeb, 

the  regulation  of  fares  and  freights  within  a  State  is  I  do  solcnmlv  pledge  my  word  of  honor  that  I  xnll, 

subject  to  local  legislative  jurisaiction  and  control ;  if  elected  a  Kailroad  Commissioner,  fiuthfiilly  support, 


by  the  District  Conventions  should  make  such  reduo-  freights  on  all  railroads  between  all  points 

tions  in  the  rates  of  fnres  and  freights  u|)on  all  local  State  which  have  received  national  or  State  aid,  shail. 

travel  and  traffic  carried  over  railroads  which  have  re-  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  Fcbruarr,  1880,  be  ^\A 

oeived  national    or  State  aid,  operated  within  this  at  three  fourths  the  usual  rates  demanded  and  roociv\.<i 

State,  as  will  reduce  the  same  by  a  certain  specified  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  187^,  or  at  any  time  durin;,' 

percentage   upon   the   rates    declared,  collected,  or  the  six  months  prior  thereto,  and  the  words  usual  rat^^ 

charged  or  published  rate-bill  in  force  upon  any  such  above  used  shall  be  deemed  to  mean  the  rates  usually 

road  on  tne  first  day  of  June,  1879;  and  that  such  and  actually  ohani;ed  in  each  case,  whether  the  t^imV 

Commissioners  shall  nereafter  make  such  further  re-  be  nominally  fixed  or  special  rates ;  and  it  is  further 

ductions  as  may  seem  to  them  just  and  demanded  by  ordered  that  no  change  shall  be  made  in  the  modt-  or 

the  interests  of  the  people,  but  shall  in  no  case  author-  computing  charges  or  m  the  weight  and  moasureni'iit 

ize  or  permit  any  increase  thereafter  upon  such  rates  of  ireiflht,  or  on  the  classification  of  service  \«  hi>  L 

80  ordered.  shall  anect  the  substantial  rights  of  parties  under  xin^ 

order,  the  true  object  being  to  reduce  all  charges  it 

Mr.  Gorham  moved  that  all  the  report  ex-  services  rendered  ov  railroads,  between  p<nnts  within 

cept    that  referring  to  railroad    matters   be  the  State  over  roa^  which  have  received  Mtional  or 

adopted.    Carried  unanimously..  r'JS^in'S^'A't^XSl'd'SSi  .^fi^^^^ 

Mr.  (rornam  then  read  the  minority  report  qq^^^  j  ^u  n^ver  vote  for  any  increased  rate  of  chanr^ 

at  great  length.    In  substance  it  sets  forth  that  for  any  railroad  service,  but  that  anv  chaige  voted  ujt 

the  figures  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  Oen-  by  me  after  Februaiy  1, 1880,  shall  be  a  reduction, 

tral  Pacific  Railroad   show  it   has   received  pledoes  tor  oovkbnob,  LUBcntKAirr-oovERKOB,  as- 

$182,000,000  for  transportation  of  freight  and  sxmblthxk,  akd  bailicoad  coioiisaioinEBs. 

passengers,  and  that  the  cost  therefor  has  been  I  do  solemnly  pledge  myself  to  the  earnest  and 

but  $58,000,000,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $74,000,-  faithful  support  of  the  new  Constitution,  and  th^t  I 

000  on  property  derived  through  Congressional  ^^^ «?««.?"  ^j^V^'^®^^  ^  P«»f1  ^J^  '^^^  ^>" 

^^A  ai-^r^v  i^«:«i«*:^«  ««.^  «.«i«^4  k«.  4-uJr^^^^^^^  t^oi*  o^  Railroad  Commissioners  pledged  to  a  reduction 

^"l^iJ^^i^^^^^^^^S;."^^^*^"®^^^^'^®^^™?/"^  of  one  fourth  on  all  railroad  fare?  and  fhjights  -n 

at  $100,000,000.     That  the  people  have  paid  on  roads  which  have  received  national  or  State  aid,  and 

the  average  per  year  to  tne  Oentral  Pacific  if  elected  I  pledge  myself  in  the  performance  of  my 

Railroad  $16,522,714.     That  during  six  years  official  duties  to  act  in  accordance  with  th'ia  pledge.  ' 

the  average  operating  expenses  of  said  road  A  delegate  of  Solano  moved  to  lay  the  re- 
have  been  but  $6,858,091  per  annum.  That  port  upon  the  table.  Mr.  Gorham  daimctl 
the  net  earnings  have  thus  been  $8,686,623  that  he  had  not  yielded  the  floor,  and  move<i 
per  year.  That  the  condition  of  the  coantry  the  adoption  of  the  minority  report  as  a  sub- 
demands  that  the  power  vested  in  the  State  stitute  for  that  part  of  the  minority  report  re- 
to  regulate  tolls  on  the  roads  between  points ,  ferring  to  railroad  matters, 
within  the  State  be  exercised.  That  there  Mr.  Gorham  then  spoke  at  length  in  favor  of 
should  be  no  longer  a  waiting  for  voluntary  re-  the  adoption  of  his  substitute.  Afterward  Mr. 
ductions  of  rates  by  the  road.  That  to  circum-  Houghton  of  Santa  Clara  oflfered  as  a  substi- 
vent  fraud  and  corruption,  every  candidate  for  tute  the  following  resolution,  which  ^as 
Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,   the  Legisla-  adopted: 

ture,  or  Railroad  Commissioner  should  take  a  jietoh^,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conventi -n 

pledge  to  afford  the  relief  demanded.     That  justice  demands  that  the  present  rate  of  freight*  nu\ 

the  rates  between  points  within  the  State,  for  fares  upon  all  lines  of  railroads  m  this  State  mat  havt> 

freights  and  fares  on  railroads  which  have  re-  received  State  or  national  aid  ought  to  be  iwiuceU  .it 

ceived  national  or  State  aid,  should  be  one  least  25  per  cent. 

fourth  less  than  the  rates  actually  charged  At  the  same  time  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gor- 

June  1,  1879.    That  as  only  experts  can  make  ham^s  remarks  and  the  original  railroad  re>t>- 

a  tariff  of  equitable   rates  between  various  lution  were  referred  to  the  District  Convcn- 

kinds  of  railroad  service,  and  fairly  adjust  the  tions — yeas  205,  nays  200. 

discriminations  which  should  be  made  on  ac-  The  State  Convention  of  the  New  Constitu- 

count  of  the  difference  in  kinds  of  freight,  tion  party  was  held  at  Sacramento  on  June 

quantities  carried,  grades,  distances,  curves,  etc.,  26th.    Marion  Biggs  of  Butler  County  wii:: 

the  meaning  of  the  resolution  is  that  for  each  chosen  President.    The  following  nominatit'ii? 

dollar  usually  and  actually  demanded  by  the  were  made:  For  Governor,  Dr.  Hugh  J.  Glenn, 

railroad  companies  which  have  received  na-  by  128  votes  to  116  for  Jonathan  V.  Wehsttr, 

tional  or  State  aid  for  any  service  whatever,  a  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  P.  West ;  for  Seo- 

rednction  shall  be  made  of  25  cents.     That  retary  of  State,  Lawrence  E.  Crane;  for  Coin  |*- 

until  these  resulto  are  accomplished  transpor*  troUer,  H.  M.  Larue ;  for  State  Treasurer,  Cy- 
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res  JoDes ;  for  Attorney-General,  0.  W.  Cross ;  Besohedj  That  our  principles  are  embodied  in  th« 

for  Sarveror-GenemL  F.  J.  Clark:   for  Clerk  new  Constitution ;  that  while  we  beheve  m  the  doo- 

^ \l     o  "             i^     1*   17  J    •     1?  o    'Au     #  tnne  that  pnnaplea  and  not  men  should  be  Bubflfcrved 

of  the  Supreme  Court,  t»awm  t .  bmith ;  for  ^^y  p^rty  action,  we  can  not  aal'elv  submit  the  execu- 

Stdte  Saperintendent  of  Schools,  A.  L.  Mann ;  tion  of  the  instrument  that  embomea  our  principles  to 

for  Chief  Justice,  Nathaniel  Bennett.  men  who  were  but  yesterday  violcntlv  opposed  to 

The  following  platform  was  adopted :  them,  and  who  have  diown  no  better  evidence  of  oon- 

®  '^           ,     .            ,       ,      .        -  version  than  a  desire  to  hold  office. 

Wkerteu,  In  the  recent  election  on  the  adoption  of  Booked,  That  the  rates  of  ireights  and  fares  of 

the  new  Constitution  the  voters  of  this  State,  witliout  those  railroad  companies  in  California  which  have 

rt^Tird  to  party  lines,  obtained  a  glorious  victoiy  over  received  Government  aid  should  be  reduced  at  least 

the  combined  power  of  the  moneyed  rings,  banks,  and  one  third,  and  that  each  person  recei\'ing  a  nomina- 

ctrpumtiona,  and  have  thus  shown  to  all  the  world  tion  from  the  New  Constitution  party  for  an  office  in 

tiidt  ihey  have  sufficient  intelligence,  honor,  and  pan  ^he  exercise  of  which,  and  whose  duty  it  shaH  be,  to 

tritUMD  to  preserve,  ffuard,  and  protect  the  liberty  establish  rates  of  charges  for  the  transportation  of 

k-'iiK.-athed  to  them  by  the  illustnoua  fathers  of  the  passengers  and  fi^ights.  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to 

rtpublic;  and  whereas,  the  banded  cohorts  of  capital  {e  plecLed  to  carry  outin  good  faith  the  policy  enun- 

are  now  endeavoring  by  their  usual  corrupt  means  to  ciated  m  this  resolution,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  re- 

T»Tv:^t  the  fruits  of  the  recent  victory  of  the  people  of  jjeve  the  people  of  Califoniia  from  the  extortion  and 

xhiA  State  from  them  by  electing  to  office  those  who  oppression  by  those  great  corporations. 

arv  inimical  to  the  new  Constitution,  for  tlie  purpose  Jieaolved^  That  laws  shall  oe  passed  to  carry  into 

of  construing  and  administering  the  same  in  behalf  effect  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution,  ttat  all 

oi  tiie  moneyed  nower,  and  against  the  rights  of  the  property  eSiall  be  taxed,  according  to  its  value,  once 

laUrin^  and  producing  classes  ;  and  whereas,  the  op-  [n  each  year,  strictly  avoiding  all  species  of  double 

(-^iiion  to  the  new  law  was  unequaled  in  violence,  taxation. 

'^tA  the  efforts  to  defeat  it  were  characjemed   b^  Hesolted,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to 

"*      --^-—              ii-i-j .   —J .      -       Stateand 

3t  in  cases 

,     ...  _  appointment  ia  specially  provided  for  in 

er.f'.iT«l  by  juat  interpretation  and  friendly  construe-  the  Constitution. 

non:  and 'whereas,  a  single  transportation  company  . 

Ls  crjllccting  from  the  people  an  annual  revenue  so  The    following    adaitional    resolution    was 

enormous  as  to  cripple  lul  tne  industries  of  the  State ;  adopted  : 

&nd  whereas*,  from  the  oommenoement  of  its  existence 


Tt\!^iS^;.S^  /f  'jr/T-w^^rif.^^^Hnn^HiH^  coTXiration  laws,  have  invested  miUions  of  dollars  in 

.   ..t  the  ■d^I^tion  of  the  Mw  CoMtitufaon,  developing  placere  and  constructing  ditches  to  enable 

t:.t  use  the  machinery  <£^«f. gSSS.  w.^^^^/^^!  the  miLerS  to  work  the  same;  and  with  the  foregoing 

'  t  'ho  enemies  of  the  new  Constitution  in  order  to  de-  ^^^  . ^^  ^^^                          '                            ^     ■* 

fv^:  it ;  and  whereas,  the  P««P.\®,  »JoRjf\*J^  Jfemlved,  'fliat  the  New  Constitution  porty  pledges 

^^itunrjn  without  the  aid  of  either  the  Democratic  or  .^j^  ^^^  {^  ^1  ^^^  g^  „  ^^  minerFfriendTiSid 

R  '  ur>hcan   p«ty  <>'K«pi»»ti?n9 ;    and   w^^^  in  case  any  attempt  shall  be  made  at  any  time  to' pass 

jn-^nw  of  the  Chm«e  m  Califon^  is  wrunmit^ted  unfriendly  legislJion  the  New  Constitution  party  Vm 

r-.iUnd  an  mtolerablc  nuisance ;  tiierefore^  it  .    ^^  ^1^1                      ^^  ^  attempte  to  in- 

/.Wr«£,  That  the  new  Constitution  embodies  ^rin-  f^^^pon  the  vestSl  rights  of  the  miners  and  ditch- 

-ir  iw  ]iL«»t  to  all,  oppressive  to  none,  dear  to  ourselves,  Q^^JSre. 
uiU  of  untold  benefits  to  posterity. 

the 

^ r— r — r X r*        ^.*^-v»w,  *— ^  *-  «w^.««-^  , J resoln- 

^cPF  to  fqibmit  that  instrument  to  the  hands  of  its  tion  passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  the  Governor  be 

n-mii^,  and  thua  permit  it  to  be  strangled  in  its  in-  urged  to  submit  to  the  people  of  the  State  at  the  een- 

tri>^?.  orS  election  in  Septemoer  next  the  question  of  Chi- 

Hfmir/d^  That  the  New  Constitution  party,  organ-  nese  immigration  to  this  State ;  and  that,  whether  such 

bed  lor  the  purpose  of  releasing  the  |)eople  firom  the  question  be  submitted  officially  or  not,  we  hereby  ree- 

•'Ppn><>lons  ana  thiaUdom  of  capital  in  the  State  of  ommend  that  every  tidcet  or  the  New  Constitution 

<.  ..iiomia,  can  not  have  and  is  not  intended  to  have  par^  have  printed  immediately  following  the  names 

-ly  intiuenoe  whatever  on  the  national  politics  of  any  of  the  candidates  the  words  ^*  Agamst  Cmnese  immi- 

miividuaL  gration." 

I^^mlved.  That  in  a  republio,  where  the  people  we  _,     _              x-    ox  *    /i           ^»                vi  ^ 

'■'   source  of  aU  political  power,  and  where  tne  ave-  Tlie  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled 

I  K^  to  promotion  and  wealth  are  opeif  and  free  to  idl  at  Sacramento  on  July  2d.    Dr.  J.  B.  Shorb 

a  i>,  tljcre  is  not  and  can  not  be  any  room  for  agrari-  ^^g  chosen  chairman.     The  following  nomina- 

^l^i^::^!?^^^  Jlr  T%'?"^;^    For  Governor,  Hugh  J. 

tj*i  r)ie  uiJerty.  labor,  and  property  of  every  dtiaen,  Glenn ;  for  Lientenant-Governor,  Levi  Chase ; 

x.-}i  that  theiwbre  it  oonunends  itself  to  the  support  for  Secretary  of  State,  W.  J.  linnin ;  for  State 

•  j^l                         .      ,      ,          ,      ,      ^  Treasurer,  G.  T.  Pauli ;  for  OomptroUefjW. B. 

AWr^,  That  the  flrrt  Le^Utuie  ele<5ed  imder  q  Brown :  for  Attorney-General,  Joseph  Hamil- 

f-e  new  ConstitnUon  shall  put  into  immeduite  effect  .         .     Q„,.^^„«,._r«^«^,.ol  Willlom  A  urinnia* 

-  ^  rtringwit  cUuses  of  thirt  mstrument  affainst  the  ton ;  for  Snrveyor-General,  William  A.  Mmnis , 

'  :.iiie^  and  that  everything  that  can  be  done  shall  for  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  D.  B.  Woolf ;  tor 

^'  done  to  make  the  Chinese  cease  coming  and  to  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Henry 

^  i-€  thooe  now  here  to  speedily  depart  0.  Qesford ;  for  Chief  Justice,  R,  F.  Morrison. 

rJ^';f  lS^;a'l^r5JS:?rai.SSS  The  foUowmg  pUtform  w«  adopted : 

:o  print  upon  their  tieketi  at  the  next  election,  1.  That  the  Democratic  party  is  the  onlv  party 

"  A/ainst  Qiineae  immignition."  which  has  always  observed,  obeyed,  and  maintamed 
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the  Fedend  Constitution,  foid  is  therefore  the  only  11.  That  the  nulroad  and  other  transportation  cor- 

political  party  wMch  the  people  can  safely  trust  to  porations  in  Califomia  should  bo  subject  to  State  reg- 

adn^Jiister  thie  organic  law  of  the  State.  ulation  of  rates  for  passengers  and  freight,  in  order 

2.  The  Democratic   sentiment  is  an  indissoluble  that  a  material  reduction  should  be  made,  that  unju.<t 

union  of  indestructible  States  under  the  paramount  and  discriminating  rates  shall  not  be  imposed  or  ex> 

authority  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  all  powera  torted.  and  that  the  enforcement  of  the  reduction 

which  have  not  been  reserved  by  the  States.  should  narticulariy  apply  to  the  ndlroods  which  have 

8.  That  as  suffiroge  is  a  privilege  conferred  exdu-  been  suosidized. 

sively  by  the  States,  each  State  for  itself  agreeably  to  12.  That  mining,  as  the  original  and  still  a  very 

the  constitutionally  expressed  will  of  the  people  there*  important  interest  of  California,  is  entided  to  the  i'o^ 

of,  any  attempt  of  the  General  Government  to  inter-  tormg  care  and  should  be  fostered  and  receive  tlie 

fere  with  the  elections  in  the  States,  or  in  any  of  them,  fullest  protection  from  the  State  government,  and  the 


sive  of  the  freedom  of  the  ballot  the  odious  laws  of  eral  governments. 

Bepublican  origin  and  adoption,  by  which  Federal  18.  That  the  largo  reduction  of  expenditures  in  the 

supervisors  of  elections  and  deputy  marshals  are  em-  public  service  in  the  administration  of  the  State  gov- 

powered  to  interfere  with  the  registration  of  voters  emment  during  the  past  four  vears  under  Democnitic 

and  at  the  polls,  and  United  States  troops  are  stationed  management,  at  this  time  or  general  depression  in 

at  polling-places  to  intimidate  or  disfranchise  dtizcni*,  trade  and  labor,  especiallv  commend  to  the  people  of 

native  and  natuniUxed.  this  Conmion wealth  tiie  election  of  the  oandidat«d  of 

4.  That  in  unison  with  their  party  brethren  the  Democratic  party  at  the  coming  election  to  admin- 
throughout  the  republic,  the  Democrats  of  Califomia  ister  the  State  government  for  the  ensuing  oon^Utu- 
denounce  the  repeated  abuses  of  the  veto  by  Buther-  tional  term. 

ford  B.  Hayes,  acting  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  rp.  ^  #^ii^«,:««  «.«„  •j^,**^^  «o  «  m^\^^*u^*^ 

Government,  m  defiting  the  will  of  tiie  neople,  as  ^  The  following  was  adopted  as  a  sabstitut^ 

expressed  bv  Conwess,  In  his  rejection  of  the  bills  lor  the  twelfth  resolution : 

passed  by  that  body  to  repeal  obnoxious  and  uncon-  JReaolved,  That  mining  and  agriculture,  aa  the  over- 

stitutional  laws  durmg  the  present  special  session.  shadowing  interests  of  California,  should  equallv  re- 

5.  That  the  Democracy  of  Califomia  eamestly  ap-  oeive  thefuUeat  protection  from  the  State  govemmeTii, 
prove  the  conduct  of  the  Democrats  in  both  Houses  tnd  the  property  and  possessions  of  all  engas^I  in 
of  Congress  for  their  firm  adherence  to  the  just  deter-  either  pursuit  should  be  oarefrilly  guarded  bv  tlie 
mination  to  repeal  the  laws  by  which  the  rights  of  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  department  of 
voters  are  intenerod  with,  at  the  instance  and^  under  both  the  State  and  Federal  governments. 

the  authority  of  the  Bepublican  Administration,  to 

the  extremity  of  depriving  citixens  of  suffrage  for  the  The  Prohibition  party  also  put  np  oandidates 

purpose  of  carrying  elections  by  force  and  fraud.  for  State  officers,  as  follows :  For  Governor, 

«.  That  tiie  Democracy  of  Califomia  are  united  and    a.  G.  Clark ;    for  Lieutenant-Governor, 

devoted  m  support  of,  and  obedience  to,  the  new  Con-  -p.,^  ,  a._  g«^»^*«»«.  ^r  Of  ^f  a     a     a     cI«,uk  . 

stitution,  and'SainUun  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  adminis-  f'^^  ^^^  ^®^^^5f  ^,    iJ*^;  ^'r^^'  ?    n    ' 

ter  the  State  government  in  strict  and  unqualifiod  'or  Treasurer,  W.  O.  Olark ;  for  CJomptroller, 

accordance  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  that  mstm-  M.  0.  Winchester;   for  Survey  or-G«nera1,  J. 

mont                                         .,,,,.  W-  Shanklin;   for  Attorney-General,  Charles 

7.  That  the.  Democratic  party  is  pledged  by  its  y^  q^oss;    for  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 

prmciples  and  immemorial  usasea  to  reform,  retrench-  .       ..       ^a    vr    d       i.     i»      nu'^«  t     ^-        & 

ment,  and  tiie  utmost  economy  compatible  witii  good  f  ^!J5^*®°'  ^-  ^'  ^^^^'^ '  ^^^  ^***®'  Justice,  A. 

government  in  the  administration  of  public  aflurs ;  L.  Rhoades. 

that  it  adheres  to  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  its  founders  The  following  nominations  were  also  made 
that  taxation  and  representation  should  go  together,  for  members  of  Comrress :  Republican  —  1 . 
that  the  lowest  practicable  tax-rate  commensurate  it^-.„^^ -n^^o .  o  uZz^^^v  T><>;«1.  q  r«>*^r.K 
witii  tiie  expenses  of  the  Stote  should  be  levied,  and  ^^^  ^^^^  ?  2.  Horace  F.  Page ;  8.  Joseph 
taxation  should  be  eaually  and  justly  imposed  on  all  MoKenna ;  4.  Jiomualao  raoneca.  i>emocrat- 
property  to  the  end  mat  one  class  snail  not  be  bur-  io — 1.  Charles  A.  Sumner;  2.  T.  J.  Clnnie: 
dened  with  the  taxes  fairly  due  from  another,  and  that  8,  c.  P.  Berry :  4.  Wallace  Leach.  Working- 
no  exemption  of  tax  should  be  allowed  to  capital  ^en— 1.  Clitus  Barbour:  2.  H.  P.  WiUiiuns; 
which  is  withhold  ftx)m  other  species  of  property.  «    /-i  t»  ii             a     t           t    a    -^ 

9.  That  tiie  Democrats  of  Califomia  were  tiie  flrat  8.  O.  P.  Berry ;  4.  James  J.  Ayres. 

in  the  early  establishment  of  the  State  jgoverament  The  foUowmg  nominations  were  made  for 

to  proclaim  antagonism  to  Chinese  immigration  and  Associate  Justices :  Workingmen — S.  B.  Mo- 

C00I7  chaip  labor  ;tii^  it  wsfl  under  a  Bepublican  Ad-  Kee,  8.  M.  Buck,  J.  R.  Sharpstein,  W.  T.  Mc- 

??S3lThS:^^e^^^Jr^ro^r^^^^  J^ealy,  0.  A.  Tuttle,  and  J  ri!  Budd     Repuh. 

leges  accorded  to  emigrants  from  Europe ;  that  it  was  iwan — A.  ir,  Oatlin,  h,  I*.  iJelcher,  Lrarrett  1 . 

a  ^publican  occupant  of  the  Presidential  chair  who  Richards,  £.  D.  Wheeler,   J.  E.    Hale,    U.  M. 

vetoed  the  bill  passed  bjr  a  Democratic  Congress  to  Myrick,     Democratic— E.  W.  McKinstrv,    S. 

d'aie  Z^  iZJS?l?  Corl^S^^nW  »;  ^oKee,  J.  D.  Thornton,  E.  M.  Eosb.  T.  B. 

the  passaj^e  of  the  bUl  over  the  veto ;  and  that  there-  °^®y»,  V     *  .^®*™^°;      .                          ,      , 

fore  It  is  onlv  to  the  Democratic  party  the  people  can  The  following  nominations  were  made   for 

oonfldentiy  look  to  secure  legblation  that  uiali  abate  Railroad    Commissioners:     Republican — 1st 

and  abolish  tiie  enl  and  cur«e of  oooly  importation,    ^i^U,  Joseph  S.  Cone:  2d  dist, Phelps; 

•which  cripples  trade  and  palsies  tiie  arm  of  white  3^  ^'.^^^  ^^j^  pj^j^pg/  Demooratic-lst  diU., 

10.*That  the  Democrats  of  California  approve  the    Caroenter;  2d  dist., — —Thomas;  Sddist., 

action  of  the 'Democrats  in  Congress  who  secured  the  G.   H.    Stoneman.     Workingmen — Ist    dist.. 

passage  of  the  Thurman  bUl,  by  which  the  Pacific    Henry  Larkin ;  2d  Dist, Beerstecher;   3-1 

Bailroads  are  compelled  to  pay  to  the  Govemment  the  ^:»t.    ri   n-  Cf  nnAman 

just  share  of  interest  annually  due  from  tiiem  upon  rXj^r;^^- „i„^®™^^^                „^^  „„,      ^^^ 

tiie  bonds,  agreeably  to  the  terras  of  tiie  charters  The  following  nominations  were  made   for 

granted  to  the  respective  companies.  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization, 
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ooe  from  eaeh  Congressional  district :  Repnb- 

lictn— 1st  dist^ ^^C*  ^^  ^^**  ^^^^^  ^* 

Drew;  8d  dist.,  Warren  Dntton ;  4th  dist.,  J. 
A.  Cltjton.  Democratic — Ist  dist., Brad- 
ford; 3d  dist,  0.  H.  Randall;  8d  dist^.  £. 
Wilconon ;  4th  dist,  T.  B.  HeiskeU.     Work- 

ingmen— Ist  dist, Hoagland ;  2d  dist.,  W. 

fi.  EeUw;  8d  dist,  J.  P.  Oavanagh ;  4th  dist., 
0.  T.  Cbabb.  The  election  was  held  on  the  8d 
of  Sept^nber.  The  laws  which  reffulate  it, 
eepediUj  in  San  Francisco,  are  worthy  of  no- 
tice. The  sobdivision  into  precincts  is  so  ez- 
tendTB  and  minnte  that  it  prevents  crowdinsr 
and  lecores  qniet  Everj  voter  is  registered 
lod  pablisbed  previously,  avoiding  delay  at  the 
poDa.  Ballots  are  of  one  size,  one  tint,  and  one 
itjle.  It  is  anlawfol  to  address  a  voter  within 
oDe  hundred  feet  of  the  polls ;  the  limit  is  con- 
EcicTKnialy  marked.  The  judges  can  not  leave 
ueroom  that  evening  till  the  votes  are  counted 
ud  disMtched  to  headquarters. 

It  will  be  seen  that  many  persons  nominated 
in  the  oonrenticMis  were  not  voted  for.  They 
^eefined  the  nomination,  and  others  were  sub- 
stated  and  received  the  votes. 

FOB  GOVISKOR. 

PRtiiM.D«iioer«t. 6T,970 

GfeBB,  Democnt  and  New  Conftttatloo. 47,6SS 

Wkfte,  W<nU]«iiMB. U,«20 

fOB  LISUTEHABT-OOVSRHOB. 

MiaiflriiI,lUpob]lc«i. «T,80t 

QuM.  Democmt. 81.28T 

AidnM,  WorklDgiMii 48«S00 

K«<H«wCoiistltiitkm. 19,814 

1€B  SECBRJkXT  OF  8TATB. 

$ni,  Bepablean S7,678 

Hiiii,  DoDoerst. 81,827 

MA,  WotUngmeo  and  P^oUbitloa. 41,2M 

CnM,  How  CoDStitatkM 19,688 

FOB  COMPTROLLEB. 

foMd.  Repoblletti. 87,S6T 

w>vi,  Democnt 88,190 

'oaM,  WorklofniMCi 40JSA 

LvMs,  H«w  CooatitittloiL 80^847 

FOB  TBEASUBIB. 

V«fl,  BcpobHeaa 87,678 

CMBdon,  Demoenit 80,845 

ni>t.WorldB«men 40,786 

<^«esV«wConstltotkm 19,074 

FOB  ATTOBXET^OEKKBAL. 

8at,BifniblleMi 60,9n 

Wbon.  DMDocnt 89.889 

^  Worfctavanen.  41,868 

~«B7iS«wCoiiatttiitloB 88,644 

FOB  aUBVETOB-OEHEBAL. 

^aklB,Bepabllctti 87,189 

^Dmocnt. 82.681 

Hi  iMiuu,  WoMbagtoen 40,901 

^^Mww  CooamxakM 80480 

rOB  CLERK  OF  SUFBEME  COUBT. 

^KcpobHcaa 64,808 

£«il(l>aBocnt 86.008 

i^oain,  Worktemen 40,607 

^tt,5ewG(ia^otioD. 80,887 

VOt  HnaunEHDEXT  OF  FITBLIO  IKBTRUCnOll. 
lUpoMlera, 67,090 

^ , — !!.'.*.*.'.*.*.*;.'.'*.*.'.'.*.*.**.*!;.'  4o;709 

««,H«vOoBrtitadoD 80,998 


FOB  ODNGBESSlfSN. 

^Da▼1■,  SejpabUcan 80,074 
Stunoer,  Democrat. 8,948 
Bart>omr,Worldjigmen 18,460 

I  Pi^e.  Rmnblkui 19,886 

n.  •(  nanie,  I>Bmocrat 12,847 

( Willfauna,  Worklngm«o 6,189 

jjT  t  McKenna,  BepabUcao 19,770 

^  )  Berry,  DemocnU  and  Workingmeii 20,018 

(  Pacheoo.  BepabUcan 16,171 

rV.  •(  Leach,  Democrat 12,068 

( Ayrea,  Workiogmen 10,620 

FOB  CHIEF  JUSTICE. 

Bbodea,  BepnbUcaa 68,171 

HorriMHL  Democrat  and  WotUngmen. 78,689 

Bennett,  New  Constltatkui 80,849 

FOB  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICES. 

OatHn,  Bepabllcan 66.866 

Belcher        *•        07,606 

Btoharda,     **        66,668 

Hale,  "        66,194 

Myrk*,        •♦        67,967 

Wheeler,      "        66,077 

McKinatiy,  Democrat  and  Worklngmen 80,886 

Thornton,  *•  72,626 

Btoney,  Democrat 81,868 

Boas,  Democrat  and  Worklngmen 72,161 

McKee,  "*  76,114 

Sharpsteln,  *'  70,180 

Bock,  Worktngmen 41,960 

CampbeU,  New  ConatHation 80,805 

Doraey,  **  90.086 

McKune,  "  19,908 

Tuttlo,  -  90,180 

Borch,  "  20,089 

Benham,  ''  90,909 


FOB  BAILBOAD  COMMISSIONERS. 
Dirtikt. 

Cone,  BepabUcan 28,486 

Carpenter  Democrat 14,886 

Larkln,  Workingmen...."" 92^ 

'  Phelps.  BepnbUcan 18,057 

Thomaa,  Democrat 9,699 

Beerstecher,  Woridogmen 90^ 

SotUe,  New  Conatitntion 8,497 

t  PhWpa,  BepnbHcan 19,484 

(  BtMiMDan,  Democrat  and  Workli^gmen. . . .  86^618 

FOB  STATE  BOARD  OF  EQUALIZATION. 


I. 


n. 


lU. 


I. 

n. 
m 


IV. 


King.  Bepablk»i 19.019 

Hoaffland,  Workingmen. 18,479 

Bradiford,  Democrat 8,948 

Drew,  BepabUoan ISiSU 

Bandaa  Democrat 6.290 

Keller,  Workingmen 18,848 

Dntton,  BMabUom 16,167 

Wilcoxon,  Democrat 19^868 

Cayanaoi^  Workingmen 6.870 

Clajtoo,  BepabHoan 18,867 

UelakelLDenioorat 16,799 

Chubb,  WoriLtngOMO. 8,694 

The  state  of  parties  in  the  Legislature  was 
such  as  to  give  the  Repnhlicans  a  small  minor- 
ity. At  the  time  when  the  vote  was  given  on 
the  new  Constitution,  154,688  votes  were  cast 
to  prohibit  Chinese  immigratioiL 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  State  expires  on  June 
80th,  and  the  reports  embrace  a  period  of  two 
years,  as  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  are 
bienniaL  The  amount  of  the  State  debt  on 
June  80, 1879,  was  as  follows: 

Oiitatand!ngbondaofl867 $5,000  00 

Ontatanding  bonda  of  1860 1,600  00 

Oatatanding  aokllera*  reUef  bonda 96,600  00 

OnUtandlng  Sute  Oapitol  bonda  of  1870 960,000  00 

Ontatanding  State  Capitol  bonda  of  1879 950,000  00 

OuUtanding  ftmded  debt  of  1878 9,801,000  00 

Total  bonds  ontatanding $8,408,000  00 

Ontatanding  ComptroUer'a  warranta 88,170  95 

Ty>taldebt ^^466^17096 
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The  decrease  of  the  d^bt  sinee  1875  amounts  lio  schools  $88,748,819.84;  for  State  Kormal 

to  $856,214.29.    The  iocrease  of  assets  daring  School,  about  $566,600;  for  State  University, 

the  same  period  amounts  to  $1,099,371.57.  about  $4,150,000.    In  percentage  of  average  ftt- 

Baedpts  fttnn  d  sources  for  the  ttth  flscal  ye^  K0T1,294  46  tendage  on  SChool  population  California  Stiindf 

BeeelpU  from  ill  sooives  for  the  80th  flaoal  year     8  J09,870  T7  nmth  among  the  States.     The  following  details 

Tofj ; $7J8M»  23  belong  to  the  year  1879: 

Balance  on  hBodJo^  1,  ISn 1.408,1TT  48  S"**  5*!?»  J^J""^  ?  "?  JJ' J5J?^ 

^  White  giria  between  5  and  17. 10^^la 

Orandtotal ^..    ♦9,1S»,«82  65  5«<P^  ^i[»  J*?'*'"  5 "3  JJ ?^ 

—  —■  NeffTO  fflna  between  5  and  17 6i:S 

Dlsbnraementa  for  the  SMhflaeal  year $8,878»M7  W         H!"  !!!?J*  !!!S!***  J  •**?}! ••-        ?;!i 

DIabunementa  for  the  80th  flaoal  year 8,dl2»144  08  Indian  gWa  between  6  and  17 4y« 


Total $7,800,882  10 

BaknoeinTreaauyJnneSO,  1870 1,40S,4S0  60 

Grand  total $0,180,282  66 


Total  eenaoa  ehlMren  between  6 and  17. . .  Sl^<.4/^4 
Incraaae  orer  1877 16,ifi$7 

White  children  under  five  years,  85,870 ;  av- 
erage number  of  census  children  belonging  to 


The  tax  levy  for  the  80th  fiscal  year  lending  public  schools,  105,887 ;  average  daily  atuud 
June  80,  1879)  was,  for  the  general  fnna  (from  anoe,  98,468.  From  July  1,  1878,  to  Juno 
which  is  paid  the  current  expenses  of  the  State  80,  1879,  144,806  were  enrolled  in  the  poblir 
government),  $1,820,000,  or  a  rate  of  25*6  cents  schools,  while  the  average  number  belongin::. 
on  each  $100  valuation  of  property,  which  was  the  actual  pupils  of  the  schools,  were  105,  ^;i  7, 
the  smallest  tax  levied  for  said  current  expenes  and  only  98,468  were  in  ddly  attendance  durinz 
since  the  year  1871 ;  and  yet,  at  the  end  of  said  the  whole  time  scho^  was  maintained.  Ceu- 
year,  June  80, 1879,  there  was  in  the  general  sua  children  attending  private  schools  at  any 
fund  a  balance  of  over  $884,000.  The  amount  time  during  school  year,  16,482 ;  percent  .'ti:i* 
levied  for  the  general  fund  for  the  8l8t  fiscal  of  census  children  enrolled  in  public  rcLch'In 
year,  commencing  July  1,  1879,  is  $1,450,000,  66*91 ;  percentage  in  private  schools,  7*04 ;  pi  r- 
or  a  rate  of  80  cents  on  each  $100  valuation  of  centage  attending  no  schools,  26*05 ;  per  cilt. 
property.  This  is  the  smallest  levy  for  general  of  chUdren  of  native-born  parents,  46*15 ;  per 
purposes  since  the.  year  1871,  except  that  of  cent  of  children  who  had  one  foreign  parent. 
1878-^79.  The  rate  for  said  general  fund  for  the  12*68;  per  cent  >of  children  who  are  of  for- 
81st  fiscal  year  is  4*4  cents  on  each  $100  greater  eign  parents,  41*17 ;  school  districts,  1,999 ;  in- 
than  it  was  for  the  preceding  year;  the  most  crease  over  1877, 171;  first-grade  schools,  90'.« : 
of  this  in(»'ease  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  as-  increase,  85;  second  grade,  1,081 ;  increase,  ^^ , 
sessment  roll  upon  which  the  tax  was  levied  third  grade,  668;  increase,  86.  Total  numb-: 
is  less  by  nearly  $37,000,000  iu  1879-'80  than  of  schools,  2,748;  increase,  258.  By  the  iir-^t 
it  was  in  187S  ^79.  There  has  been  a  greater  grade  are  meant  high,  grammar,  and  fi^8t-gral^ 
amount  of  fees  of  office  and  commissions  paid  schools;  bv  second  grade  are  meant  inteniK- 
into  the  State  Treasury  by  the  Harbor  Commis-  diate  and  third  grade ;  and  by  third  grade  nr- 
sioners,  Surveyor-General,  Secretary  of  State,  meant  primary  and  third-grade  schools.  Nun:- 
and  Olerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  during  the  last  her  enrolled  in  high  schools  or  the  advanc  t^l 
three  years  and  a  half  than  was  paid  in  dor-  grade,  4,871 ;  number  enrolled  in  grammar  or 
ing  the  same  length  of  time  by  their  predeces-  first-grade  schools,  20,197;  numbo*  enrolled  it; 
sors,  and  the  taxes  have  been  more  closely  and  intermediate  or  second-pade  schools,  88.6^.; 
cheaply  collected  than  ever  before.  There  has  number  enrolled  in  primary  or  third-grad.-i 
been  a  material  reduction  in  the  running  ex-  schools,  91,788;  number  of  male  teachera.  1,- 
penses  of  the  State  government  during  the  past  286 ;  number  of  female  teachers,  2,217 ;  arer- 
tbree  and  a  half  years,  and  the  financial  condi-  age  monthly  salary  paid  male  teachers,  $82. 1  N: 
tion  of  the  State  is  sound  and  healthy.  The  average  paid  femflJe  teachers.  $66.87 ;  decrea^.: 
State  also  holds  a  claim  against  the  United  in  monthly  salary  paid  male  teachers,  corn- 
States  Government  of  $241,625  for  sums  ad-  pared  with  1877,  $1.65;  decrease  in  montLiy 
yanoed  in  the  suppression  of  Indian  hostil-  salary  paid  female  teachers,  compared  wit-j 
ities.  1877,  $8.81 ;  new  schoolhouses  erected,  122  ; 

The  progress  of  the  public  schools  of  the  institutes  held,  84 ;  cost  of  institutes,  $2,988.22 

State  during  the  last  twenty -five  years  has  Total  receipts  of  the  school  department  frc>iM 

been  very  rapid.  In  1855  the  State  had  but  227  all  sources.  State  and  county  apportionment ^^^ 

schools,  with  an  attendance  of  18,000,  and  26,-  city  and  district  taxes,  etc.,  for  1878,  $8,82  oj 

077  census  children.  In  1865  it  had  947  schools,  661.26;  for  1879,  $8,658,798.96 ;  State  app<>r^ 

with  an  attendance  of  50,089,  and  95,067  oen-  tionments  per  census  child — ^1878,  $7.67;  1^7 1 

BUS  children.   Inl875it  had  2,190  schools,  with  $6.60;  decrease  since  1877,77  cents;  conntv 

180,980  scholars  in  attendance,  and  171,568  apportionments  per  census  child — 1878,  $3.54 

census  children.    In  1879  it  had  2,748  schools,  1879,  $8.59;  total  receipts  of  all  kinds  per  c^  r 

with  an  attendance  of  144,806,  and  216,404  sns  child  — 1878,  $18.59;   1879,  $16.84;   d< 

census  children.    In  1855  teachers  were  paid  crease  since  1877,  $1.20. 

$181,906 ;  in  1879,  $2,285,782.89.    Up  to  the  The  expenditures  for  teachers'  salaries,  schc^ ' 

present  time  the  people  of  Oalifomia  have  de-  libraries,  school  apparatus,  rents,  repairsi  eto.^ 

voted  to  the  cause  of  public  education  for  pub-  have  been  aa  follows : 
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isrs. 

i8r». 

T.  srbert*  salaries 

k'-ats,  rvpairsi  ftael^  eontin- 
cfnts  ....•••••••• 

t8,X72,6Sl  19 

4M,70Te6 
58,947  85 
12,518  05 

$2,885,789  89 
871,999  18 

Sf  h'>jl  libmies 

4«,490  50 

bc'Mul  apparttus »... 

18,565  78 

Total  eaiTBBt  expMisM. . . 

For  ^.itK  boikliiifai,  and  ■cbool 

fjmitun} ..  ................ 

$i,7e^TaO  80 
890,094  99 

$9,717,780  70 
998,126  88 

Total  ezpendltaves 

$8,15^815  97 

$8,010,907  18 

Hie  yaloatioii  of  school  property  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


1878. 

1878. 

TiitiatioQ   of  aitofl,    Bchool- 

h  >  i34r^  and  ftunitore 

Sf !!»'  librarirt 

$5,990,276  60 
242,676  80 
110,417  10 

$6,477,028  00 
258,040  00 

>  l'Kh^i  aonaniUiB 

129,816  00 

$6,818,869  85 

$6,867,889  00 

IiKreaM  rinea  1877 

$1,289,478  05 

Hie  State  Saperintendent  of  Schools  makes 
the  toUowiog  recommendations : 

Gr6it«r  attention  to  the  school  tibmrj  sTAtem ;  in 
Lv  r  of  free  text-books  and  the  abolition  oi  the  text- 
^^  k  fn>m  the  school-zoom  whenever  possible ;  to  se- 
cure- [<rnumenoy  to  teachers'  positions ;  that  the  exag- 
S^-rJtd  ^timate  pkoed  upon  the  supposed  virtue  of 
'i!'!i!jiatioDs  be  corrected ;  that  steps  be  taken  to  pre- 
V  Lt  the  waiite  of  one  half  of  the  school  money  becauae 
A  'hii  incapadtj  and  neglect  of  local  officers ;  the 
al  rtion  azkd  teaiehing  of  the  metric  system ;  in  favor 

f  the  reform  or  phonetic  system  of  spelling:  the  en- 
'"inLzement  of  tne  kindeii^Brten  system  in  tne  larger 
•  ^'<-r^  by  jiermitting  graduates  of  kindeiigarten  normola 
:rvu  f<>r  thiee  months  without  salary  as  a  prepara- 


scr 


t  ry  tounse. 

The  condition  of  the  insm'ance  business  in 
f  le  btate  on  January  1,  1879,  is  shown  in  the 
foJuwing  statements : 

nitX  IKBUBAKCI. 

i-sooat  wrtttaa $288,689,040  98 

Ar>if:atofpraiiiiniiisr«ealTed. 8,588,522  88 

>->uiitorlomeapald. 981,990  61 

j^i  of  toaios  to  ptifiminms  racelTed 86.8 


$77,106,770  to 

l,86a,888  64 

001,128  40 


nSURAMCX. 

^r-nutwrftten. 

^'  viDt  of prenimns  t«e«lT«d 

ia:ra3l  of  taaaea  paid,  as  ftv  as  npoited.. . 


TOTJLL  FIBS  AHD  MABIHK. 

•-'-mt  written, $815,740,811  08 

'.'.  mt  of  prmniiimB  reeefved 4,902,865  87 

ir^^  <  nt  of  iocsM  Mdd.  as  ftr  as  repOxtad 1,488,124  06 

•itvortloDad  aaWlaws : 

To  Campamet  ofOm  State, 
mi  nsuaASCE. 

*":^ntwrttteiL $62,86&487  00 

-    LtofpramiamsreoalTed 895,908  09 

l£%£toflii«Mapald 979,899  88 

XAJURE  OISUBASCI. 

•-xrtwrittan..    $16,008,605  00 

'     :&t  of  pranlnm  reodred 416,189  80 

A^  u&toflMBeapaid 257,495  41 

To  Camptaue9  o/oiher  JSHaiet, 

FBI  ZHSURAXCI. 

'•T'xr.twTtttCTi $04,980,798  04 

4r>  ^.ttof 


pranl 
MMaaa 


ifvBM  wealved. 

I*M 

MAUirS  nSUBAKCE. 


"t  of  urauiluiua  racdyed. 


v^ooat  oflaaaaa  paid.. 


870;»1  SB 
280»686  60 

$441,400  00 
7,144  08 
6^58 


To  Companiei  o/ Foreign  Couniriet, 

rmi  INSUBAMCl. 

Amount  written $190,842,760  89 

Amount  of  preraiomB  received 1,768.282  88 

Amount  of  loMes  paid 421,909  68 

If  ABINE  INSUBANCE. 

Anxmnt  written, $60,156,710  10 

Amount  of  premlnros  receired 941,050  81 

Amount  of  loaaea  paid,  aa  fkr  as  reported. . ..  287,577  01 

« 

LITE  INSUBANCS.  ^ 

New  life  poHdes  written  (CalUbmia  buslneaaX  2,908. 

Amountof. $7,810,989  00 

Pnmlum 201,068  12 

Benewad  poHdea,  7,000. 

Amountof. $24,644,000  20 

Premium 6,591  00 

FoUcies  in  force  December  81, 1878, 10,997. 

Amountof. $8^850,291  20 

Leases  and  endowments  paid 1,126,709  99 

The  railroads  of  the  State  have  been  chiefly 
constmcted  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the 
larger  part  of  the  entire  system  was  either 
built  or  subsequently  constructed  by  the  Gen- 
twJ  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  This  Company 
was  incorporated  in  1862,  and  in  1865  it  had 
only  66  miles  of  road  in  operation.  This  was 
increased  to  187  in  1867.  During  the  ten  suc- 
ceeding years,  the  miles  of  road  operated  were 
increased  from  year  to  year  as  follows:  1868, 
468;  1869,  742;  1870,  900;  1871,  1,094;  1872, 
1,222;  1878,  1,222;  1874,  1,219;  1876,  1,809; 
1876,  1,426;  1877,  1,788.  The  figures  for  the 
last  two  years  include  leased  railroads.  A  long 
stride  was  made  in  1877,  when  868  miles  of 
railroad  came  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  largest  for  any  one  year  in  its  history 
up  to  that  time.  The  Southern  Pacific  is  built 
to  Casa  Grande,  182  miles  from  Tuma  and  918 
miles  from  San  Francisco.  This  is  a  longer 
single  stretch  of  raU  than  the  northern  branch. 
Commencing  at  the  westerly  end  of  Oakland 
wharf,  the  road  runs  northerly  to  Martinez, 
thence  easterly  to  Tracy,  thence  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  its  present  terminus  at 
Casa  Grande  in  Arizona,  passing  through  such 
towns  as  Merced,  Fresno,  Yisalia,  Bakersfield, 
Los  Angeles,  Colton,  Yuma,  and  Maricopa. 
At  Yisalia  there  is  a  branch  to  Halford,  and 
at  Los  Angeles  there  are  three  branches,  one 
running  to  Santa  Monica,  one  to  Wilmington, 
and  one  to  Santa  Ana.  Much  of  this  southern 
road  has  been  built  within  the  past  three  years. 
The  work  of  extending  it  is  still  in  progress, 
and  it  will  soon  reach  a  point  where  connec- 
tions can  be  made  with  the  roads  traversing 
the  Atlantic  States,  thus  giving  two  roads 
across  the  continent. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  for  the  year  1877  were 
$16,000,000,  as  follows: 

Coin  receipt*. $10,687,829 

Corrency  receipts 6,888,815 

ToUl $16,471,144 

Operating  expenses 7,774,418 

Net  receipts  of  Central  Padflc $8,096,726 

NetreoelpUofOaUfomiaFaeifle 506,826 

ZTttnoalptB  of  both  roads $8,908,509 
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These  net  receipts  were  subject  to  dedaction 
bj  some  items  as  follows: 

IntoTMt |8,n6,984 


Tmzei, 

MisoaUuieoaB  and  flr^nonl  ezpenMS. 

Legal  expenMB. 

CItU  en^ineerliig ,. 

Dltoount  on  eamixcy 

Land  DepartmoDt  expeiuM. 


880,846 
48*2,508 
146,113 

22,04A 
810,893 

18,610 
LaaMdnilnNMia.....: 8,966,186 

Total $7,288,240 

Dedaoting  these  items  of  legitimate  ezpen- 
ditnres  from  the  net  total  receipts,  we  have 
the  following  as  the  net  income  for  that  year: 

Net  receipts  for  1877 $9,908,568 

EzpendltitreB 7,988,940 

Real  net  tnoome $l,91^8i8 

This  amount  was  too  small  to  Justify  the 
usual  April  dividend,  and  so  it  was  passed. 
This  balance  is  subject  to  a  further  deduction 
of  $1,200,000  under  an  act  of  Congress  known 
as  the  Tnurman  act.  Early  in  1878  Senator 
Thurman  of  Ohio  introduced  and  was  instru- 
mental in  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  Congress 
which  compels  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Companies  to  pay  25  per  cent,  of  their 
annual  net  earnings,  inclading  the  whole  of 
the  compensation  due  them  for  services  ren- 
dered to  the  Government,  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  by  him  applied  partly 
in  payment  of  the  accrued  interest  upon  the 
bonds  issued  by  the  Government  to  the  two 
companies,  and  partly  to  the  establishment  of 
a  sinking  fund  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
for  the  final  payment  of  the  Company^s  bonded 
indebtedness.  The  companies  contested  the 
law  in  the  courts,  claiming  that  it  was  uncon 
stitutional.  The  decision  rendered  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  early  in  1879  was  not  unanimous, 
three  Judges  dissenting  from  the  opinion,  but 
it  probably  settles  the  question. 

The  report  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  for  1877  shows  the  following  indebt- 
edness to  the  United  States  for  bonds : 

Central  Padflo $26,885,190 

Western  Pacific 1,970,560 

Total $27,865,680 

The  amount  of  interest  paid  on  these  bonds 
by  the  Government  to  May  1,  1879,  is  $17,- 
600,000,  as  follows : 


Central  Padfie •SS,988i.190 

Kanaaa  Padflc <3ua,<>ju 

Union  Padflo S7,986,&li 

Central  Branch  Union  FMdflc 1,60(\0(j0 

Western  Padflc 1,970,!*0 

Blonz  City  and  Padfle Ifiix^id 

Total $64,628^511 

These  bonds  were  issued  under  the  acts  o 
July  1, 1862,  and  July  2,  1864.  They  all  beai 
6  per  cent  interest,  and  are  payable  thiriv 
years  from  date.  Part  of  them  are  therefure 
payable  July  1, 1892.  and  the  remainder  Julj 
2,  1894.  The  annual  interest  on  these  bonds 
aggregates  $8,877,611,  and  is  payable  in  Jona- 
ary  and  July.  Thus  far  the  interest  has  been 
paid  by  the  United  States.  As  an  offset,  the 
compensation  that  should  have  been  paid  to  the 
companies  for  carrying  the  mails  has  been  with- 
held by  the  Government. 

According  to  the  surveys  which  have  been 
made,  the  area  of  the  State  is  100,500,  ooO 
acres,  which  is  divided  as  follows : 

Seoltnxal  and  mineral  lands  Bnrreyed  to  Jum 

1870 49,054,114 

coltural  and  mineral  lands  nnsorrcT^ V^W'k'M 

Private  grants  surveyed  to  Jane  SO,  18f9 8,4;«'.rj4 

Mission  Church  property 4i'.T;7 

Pueblo  lands 1«^T4^ 

Private  grants  unsurvejred ifv"*") 

Indian  and  military  resorations 81>..<i.n 

Lakes,  islands,  bavs,  and  navigable  rivers l,58l.T'*') 

Swamp  and  overflowed  lands  surveyed I,6li).<ci7 

Swamp  and  overflowed  lands  unsurveyed 110,714 

Salt-marsh  and  tide<lands  around  Ban  Frimdaoo 

Bay lOOOT*) 

Salt-marsh  and  tide-lands  around  Humboldt  Bi^.  ^t.M) 

Aggregate  area 100,30i>,ima> 

The  exports  of  wool  for  the  six  months  end- 
ing June  80,  1879,  were  28,291,600  lbs.  Tlie 
spring  clip  was  under  the  average  of  the  pre- 
vious five  years.  That  for  1871-78  was  froia 
12,600,000  to  14,600,000  lbs. ;  in  1874,  it  was 
19,400,000  lbs.;  in  1876,  28,600,000  lbs.;  in 
1876-77  there  was  an  average  of  28,O00,or»'i 
lbs.;  in  1878  the  crop  fell  off  to  18,800,C«jO 
lbs. ;  and  in  1879  it  was  20,661,000  lbs. 

The  export  of  wh6at  and  flour  from  San 
Francisco  during  the  eleven  months  endio;^ 
May  81,  1879,  was  as  follows: 


IfOMTHB. 


BOADS. 

For  oallk 

iBOMh. 

Tbtal. 

Oentral 

$3,501,849 
9,867 

$184»02,224 
1,126,880 

$16,468,678 
1,186,197 

Western 

Totals 

82.570.716      atRiVQQAx^  i  eiTiwoTTA 

V^..,v>r«,w«-B      1 

^.  •,wwe',«  iw 

The  annual  interest  on  the  bonds  held  by 
the  Oentral  and  Western  Pacific  is  $1,671,841, 
which  hereafter  must  be  annually  paid  over  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  less  the 
amount  reserved  for  carrying  the  mails.  This 
decision  of  the  H.  8.  Supreme  Oourt  is  noticed 
above. 

The  amount  of  bonds  isi^ued  by  the  United 
States  to  Pacific  Railroads  is  as  follows: 


July,  167&... 

August 

September . . . 

October 

Kovember . . . 
December.... 
January,  1879 

Febnitfy 

March 

^::::::::; 

Totals.... 


now, 


81,600 
52,900 
48.800 
86,000 
66,800 
82,800 
40,800 
44,900 
47,100 
6!V800 
8&.&00 


l,6»4.8f« 

1.7T4,6'»0 

l,10<i»iO 

964,(^10 

616,6(» 
574,N'>0 
719,501) 
7»5,T«M 
516,9^0 


487,800  9,671.600 


Including  flour  reduced  to  wheat,  there  was 
cleared  over  81,000  tons  of  wheat  in  tiie  montli 
of  May,  making  the  total  for  eleven  months 
ending  on  May  81st,  556,676  tons  of  2,000  lb«. 
The  month  of  June  scarcely  increased  the  total 
to  575,000  tons.  More  than  270  ships  and 
barks  were  dispatched  loaded  with  this  exporL 
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The  climate  of  the  State  is  most  admirable 
for  the  saccess  of  grain-crops.  While  farmers 
in  other  parta  of  the  world  are  in  constant  fear 
of  rain  during  haying  and  harvest,  and  often 
lose  the  work  of  an  entire  year  daring  one 
storm,  the  California  farmer  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  this  sonrce.  He  has  from  AprU  to 
October  almoat  entirely  exempt  from  storms  of 
any  kind,  in  which  to  secure  all  his  crops. 
Even  the  dews  do  not  fall  to  bleach  his  hay, 
and  hia  wheat  may  lie  in  the  field  in  the  bundle 
or  bunch  or  stack,  or  even  in  the  sack,  without 
damage  from  rain.  No  time  is  lost  from  show- 
ers or  winds,  or  other  natural  causes,  but  the 
work  begun  in  May  is  continuously  and  con- 
stantly pushed  without  interruption  all  through 
that  month  and  June  and  July,  August  and 
September.  In  the  Eastern  States  it  costs 
mach  more  to  cut  and  secure  grain  than  it 
does  in  California,  because  of  the  advantages 
eecnred  by  its  favorable  climate.  There  they 
c^Q  cnt  the  grain  with  the  header,  taking  only 
the  heads,  which  are  elevated  into  an  attend- 
ant wagon  with  a  capacious  box,  and  depos- 
ited  directly  into  the  nopper  of  the  machine  to 
be  immediately  threshed,  or  into  a  pile  to  re- 
main in  bulk  till  a  convenient  time  for  thresh- 
inff  it. 

The  Imnber  trade  of  the  State  has  its  chiet 
center  at  San  Francisco.  The  hard  woods 
used  for  wheelwright  purposes,  cabinet-work, 
veneering,  and  ornamental  work  are  imported, 
with  the  exception  of  California  laurel  or  myr- 
tle, mountain  mahogany,  maple,  and  alder.  The 
«tjiple  lumber,  used  for  house-  and  ship-build- 
ing, street  and  dock  work,  fencing,  boxing,  and 
tlie  like,  is  obtained  on  the  coast  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  and  the  neighboring  forests 
of  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  chief  varie- 
ties of  staple  lumber  obtained  on  the  coast  are 
sQ|?ar-pine,  white  oedar,  redwood,  spruce,  Ore- 
g'jn  pine  or  fir,  and  yellow  pine,  named  in  the 
order  of  their  commercial  value.  White  or 
8n<^ar-pine  comes  from  the  Sierra ;  white  cedar 
tT(jm  Port  Orford  north  to  Coos  Bay,  excln- 
riveiy ;  fir  or  Oregon  pine  from  Puget  Sound 
and  many  sections  of  Oregon,  or  more  partic- 
ukrly  from  Coos  Bay  north;  spruce  from 
Coos  Bay,  Umpqua,  Shoalwater  Bay,  and  the 
coast  of  Oregon,  generally ;  redwood,  from  the 
^reat  redwoo<l  region  of  the  California  Coast 
Hange.  Oregon  pine  or  fir,  known  commer- 
ririily  as  ^'Oregon,"  is  used  in  Pacific  coast 
^i lip- building  almost  exclusively,  and  for  the 
rafters,  beams,  scantlings,  furring,  flooring, 
and  stepping  of  houses,  for  piles,  planking,  and 
m^  walking,  and  for  nearly  all  purposes  where 
lateral  strain  is  an  mential^  and  comparative 
inexpenalveness  desirable.  Bed  wood  is  used 
al  toother  for  the  outside  construction  of  frame 
h'^iL^^s,  in  the  form  of  rustic  siding,  batting, 
and  shingles,  and  in  inside  finish,  as  "  tongue 
and  groove ''  for  ceiling,  wainscoting,  and  the 
Hice,  and  for  comioes  and  moldings.  For  all 
pnrposea  where  durability  is  not  affected  by 
friction  or  strain,  redwood  is  the  most  durable 


of  the  domestic  woods,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  white  cedar,  standing  exposure  to  the 
weather  as  nothing  else  can.  The  receipts, 
consumption,  and  stock  on  hand  of  lumber  in 
the  San  Francisco  market  for  ten  years  ending 
January  1,  1879,  were  as  follows : 


TXAB. 

Oahud 
JuMuuy  1. 

y«tf. 

OoaaampUoD. 

1869 

1^666,679 
83,596,606 
25,952,524 
21,646,898 
88,146,847 
85,008,654 
88,241,250 
48,447,619 
6^465L679 
46,845,877 
44,85iJ,617 

244v8T9,677 
817,477,251 
192,420,840 
281,201,587 
201,881,095 
850,964,826 
808,184,188 
810,185,974 
287,045,228 
264,942,466 

226,449,642 
225,121,888 
196,726,971 
220,701,088 
198.969.288 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

252.782.280 

1875 

887,977,819 
808,827,914 
295,665,580 
866,984,286 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

Totals 

2,508,682,981 

2,474,506,084 

Home  consumption — in  which  are  included 
shipments  made  to  the  interior,  and  from  San 
Francisco  to  foreign  ports — was  highest  in  the 
centennial  year,  1876;  falling  off  in  the  years 
1877  and  1878  about  thirty-seven  million  feet. 

The  shipment  of  fruit  to  the  Eastern  cities 
has  become  ouite  extensive.  Its  profitable- 
ness or  unprofitableness  has  depended  chiefly 
on  the  carefulness  with  which  the  re<juire- 
ments  of  success  have  been  heeded.  This  has 
been  seen  in  those  who  have  selected  the  kinds 
of  fruit  that  would  bear  shipping  the  best; 
those  who  have  taken  the  most  pains  in  assort- 
ing the  fruit  to  be  shipped;  those  who  have 
boxed  with  the  most  care;  those  who  have 
packed  in  the  cars  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest 
circulation  of  air  through  and  between  the 
boxes;  those  who  have  shipped  in  cars  at- 
tached to  the  express  and  passenger  trains,  and 
thus  secured  the  quickest  transit.  Pears  and 
plums  have  been  found  the  best  fruits  to  ship, 
and  of  pears  the  Bartlett  has  proved  a  gooa 
shipper  and  the  most  profitable  to  send  to  the 
Eastern  market.  This  pear  can  be  picked  in 
California  and  placed  on  the  markets  in  the 
East  before  any  other  kinds  of  fruit  are  plen- 
tiful there,  and  consecjuently  is  insured  a  good 
demand  and  good  prices.  Plums  are  also  a 
profitable  kind  of  fruit  to  ship.  They  stand 
the  voyage  well,  and  meet  the  markets  in  a 
good  time  for  good  prices.  Peanuts  are  grown 
largely  in  the  State  on  sandy  river-bottoms, 
and  some  years  ago  they  proved  a  very  profit- 
able crop,  but  the  markets  are  now  liable  to  be 
overcrowded.  Still  they  yield  so  well  that 
even  at  a  small  price  there  is  room  for  some 
profit.  It  takes  from  one  bushel  to  a  bushel 
and  a  half  of  good  seed  to  plant  an  acre.  The 
seed  must  be  fresh,  plump,  and  of  a  good  bright 
color.  If  the  rows  are  put  three  feet  apart, 
and  the  hills  eighteen  inches  in  the  row,  the 
best  satisfaction  will  be  given. 

A  most  important  legal  case  came  before  the 
State  courts.  It  related  to  the  injury  done 
to  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  by 
the  diMM  from  the  mines.  From  surveys  made 
by  the  State  Engineer  it  has  been  ascertained 
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that  orer  18,000  acres  of  vaUey-land  on  the  tiffin  April,  1878,  was  convicted  mdaentenoed  to  pay 

Yaba— land  that  was  once  the  finest  bottom-  ^e^  riaWfl^''l£S^^^^^ 

land  in  the  State— have  been  utterly  destroyed  ^y  tSf^e,  he^was  mpiwmS^ T&defenS^  as 

and  buried  beneath  the  mining  dehrity  so  that  Bheriff  of  the  city  and  county,  had  cham  of  the  jail, 

now  this  vast  area  has  been  transformed  into  and  during  the  unpriaonment  of  the  piahitiff  cut  otf 

a  desert  of  sand  and  slickings,  alternating  with  his  queue  as  alleeed.    The  complaint  avew  ^  it  ia 

imoenetrableiungleBofwiUowBw.mp.    Pro^  g?„?'Trlfe°.o'";r?h?"«^n^oru 

ably  as  much  if  not  more  of  equally  good  land  braided  into  a  queue ;  that  the  deprivation  of  the  queue 

has  been  similarly  destroyed  on  Bear  River,  is  regarded  by  them  as  a  mark  of  disgrace^  and  u  at- 

Although  these  lands  have  been  exposed  to  tended,  according  to  their  religious  fiuth,  with  mL»for- 

sunshine  and  rain  for  years,  they  produce  not  ^  and  auffenng  after  death;  thirt  Cbe  ddendant 

«    ui«4^   ^c  «-- »-     «^*u;,.«  K«*   «:ii««,„   ««^  know  of  this  custom  and  religious  fiuth  of  the  Ciu- 

a  blade  of  grass— nothing  but   wiUows  and  j^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^Iso  that  theplaintiif  vencnOed  the 

kindred  semi-a(}uatic  plants,  that  derive  their  custom  and  held  the  fidth,  yet,  in  disKgaid  of  bin 

nourishment  chiefly  from  the  stratum  of  water  rights^  inflicted  the  i^juiy  complained  of;  and  that  the 

percolating  underneath  the  surface,  and  not  plaintiff  Iws  in  consequence, of  it  Buffered  mat  m^^ 

from  the  «>U  it«lt    From  the  beginning  of  i'^^^atSSS^'C'J^or^^'t 

nyaraulic  mining  to  tne  present  time   over  oountrymen ;  and  that  hence  he  has  been  damaged  to 

150,000,000  cubic  yards  of  solid  material  have  the  amount  of  $lo,ooo. 

passed  the  foot-hills,  and  have  been  deposited  ^^o  defenses  to  the  action  are  set  up  by  the  d^ 

on  the  bottom-lands  of  the  Yuba  and  into  the  ^^^^\\  ^f  eeoond  one  being  a  justification  of  hU 

^. ^-  .1  ^  -oi *i ^-.  J  Q-^ <.    r>*  conduct  under  an  ordinance  of  the  city  and  county  of 

waters  of  the  Feather  and  Sacramento  ^*^®J?»  San  Fnmdsco.    It  is  upon  the  aufRdoncy  of  the  latter 

the  Bays  of  Snisun  and  San  Pablo,  and  finally  defense  that  the  case  is  before  us.    The  oidinancc 

into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.    Such  a  mass  referred  to  was  passed  on  the  14th  of  June,  187<»,  aad 

deposited  on  a  farm  of  160  acres  would  cover  ^^  deckrod  that  every  male  person  unpriaoned  in  the 

it  to  a  depth  of  681  feet :  or,  if  spread  evenly,  P^H^ST  J?^»  ^"^^  *^®  judgment  of  any  comt  havm^ 

XV  uv  »  wyMvu  wj.  wvA  xoou,  v»,  *!.  opic^ou  oT«3Ui/,  juTisdiction  m  cnminal  cases  m  the  city  and  count v, 

one  foot  m  depth,  would  cover  98,000  acres,  shall  hnmediately  upon  his  arrival  at  the  jail  h«ve  tie 

or*145  square  miles  of  land,  and  absolutely  de-  hair  of  his  head  "  oat  or  dipped  to  a  uniform  lemnh 

stroy  it  for  agricultural  or  any  other  purpose.  ^^  one  inch  from  the  scalp  tliereof,"  and  it  is  made  the 

The  bed  of  the  Yuba  at  Marysville  is  now  ^^X  of  the  sheriff  to  hsvo  this  provision  enlom^l. 

filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  streets  of  that  ^ttl^^m^^"^                       cut  off  the  queue 

city,  where  prior  to  the  era  of  hydraulic  min-  The  validity  of  this  oidinanoe  is  denied  by  the  pkin- 

ing  there  was  a  well-defined  channel  of  clear  tiff  on  two  grounds:  1.  That  it  exceeds  the  authority 

water  from  20  to  26  feet  in  depth.    The  Feath-  ?f  the  Board  of  SupervisorB,  the  body  in  which  th,? 

er  .nd  Sacrameuto  Bj.ers  have  shoaled  in  a  «''¥hS'ri.''fel"W^<^'iS.%5n|t5i: 
lesser  degree,  but  still  sumciently  to  almost  grading  and  cruel  punishment  upon  « ciass  of  pereons 
destroy  their  usefulness  as  a  highway  of  com-  who  are  entitled^  alike  with  all  other  pexsons  within 
merce.  The  suit  is  between  farmers  and  min-  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to  the  eoual  pro- 
era,  and  in  the  lower  court  an  injunction  was  If  ^^^  ^L^«  ^^-  Jff  are  of  the  opinion  that  Both 
^v2^x^^A  ..»<.:».«■  ♦Ua  i«*.4.^-  t-  *u  a  these  positions  are  well  taken.  .  .  , 
obtained  against  the  latter.  In  the  Supreme  The^tting  off  tiie  hah-  of  eveiy  male  penon  with- 
Court  the  merits  of  the  case  were  passed  over,  in  an  hich  ^his  scalp,  on  his  atrivil  at  the  jaU,  was 
and  it  was  decided  that  there  was  a  misjoiniog  not  intended  and  can  not  be  nudntained  aa  a  measure 
of  the  defendants.  Thus  far  only  has  it  ad-  ^^  discipline  eras  a  eanitsry  regidatipn.  The  act  haa 
vanoed  ^^  tendency  to  promote  either  disciplme  or  health. 
vBiiixHi.  -  .1.  ..  J  X  i.  fl  The  dose  cuttini?  of  the  hair  which  is  practiced  upon 
An  ordinance  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  felons  at  the  State  Penitentiary,  like  clothing  them 
Francisco  provided  that  every  male  person  im-  in  striped  pants,  is  to  distinguish  them  from  others, 
prisoned  in  the  county  JaiL  under  the  judg-  <"^d  thus  fiacilitate  their  capture  in  case  of  escape. 

ment  of  any  court,  should  have  "the  hair  of  Itlu^  "^^^  ""^  PJ^^*^''^*-/''^  ^  . 

v,\^  W««.i  ««f  ^»  ^i;^.,.^^  fr»  «  n^ifi^.^^  i<.«^u   ^e  '^'^d  is  practiced  or  would  be  tolerated  with  respect  to 

his  head  out  or  chpped  to  a  unifonn  length  of  persons  confined  in  a  county  jail  for  simi^  mbde- 

one  inch  from  the  scalp  thereof."    The  case  of  meanois,  most  of  which  are  not  of  a  very  grave  chsr- 

Ho  Ah  How  «s.  Matthew  Nunan,  involving  the  acter.    The  pliuntiff  in  this  case,  who  had  the  option 

validity  of  the  ordinance,  was  decided  by  Jus-  S^  Vfl^  »  fin«  ?f  ten  dollars,  or  of  imDrisonment 

tioe  Field  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court.    The  S""  *^®  ^^^^^  731^.'^'' ^""^f  ^PE*^ ''^t^     ^^I  ^''' 

i,tvv  **™        ^,  j\                    A;/!r«i;A   ,*""  the  purpose  of  disciplme  or  detention.    It  was  dona 

oomplamt  was  filed  to  recover  910,000  dam-  designedly  to  add  torture  to  his  otxiflnement. 

ages,  and  came  before  the  Court  on  the  plain-  But  even  if  the  proceeding  could  be  r^azded  as  a 

tifi^s  demurrer  to  the  defendants  plea  of  justi-  measure  of  discipline  or  as  a  aanitory  rezulation,  the 

fication.    Justice  Field  said :  conclusion  would  not  helpthe  defendant,  <^  the  Boanl 

of  Supervisors  had  no  authority  to  prescribe  the  dL^ci- 

It  appears  that  in  April,  1876,  the  Legislature  of  pline  to  which  persons  convicted  under  the  lawit  of 

Califomia  passed  an  act  "  conoeming  lodging-houses  the  State  should  be  subjected,  or  to  determine  what 

and  sleeping  -  apartments  within  the  limits  of  incor-  special  sanitary  regulations  dbould  be  mforoed  with 

,  porated  cities,'*  declaring,  among^  other  things,  that  respect  to  their  persons.    That  is  a  matter  which  tiic 

any  person  found  sleeping  or  lodfrmg  hi  a  room  or  an  LegisUiture  had  not  seen  fit  to  intrust  to  the  wiftd<^iD 

apartment  containing  less  than  500  cubic  feet  of  space  and  judgment  of  that  body.    A  discipline  to  which 

in  the  dear  for  each  person  occupying  it,  shall  be  disgrace  is  attached,  and  which  Is  not  enforced  as  a 

deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  means  of  security  against  the  escape  of  the  prisoner, 

thereof  be  punished  bv  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dol-  but  merely  to  give  torture  to  his  confinement  or  to  ac- 

lars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  gravate  its  severity,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  puni^* 

the  county  Jul,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  mcnt  additional  to  that  imposed  by  the  sentence.    If 

(Laws,  ses^ons  of  ld7&-'76.)  Under  this  act  the  plain-  inflicted  in  consequence  of^the  sentence,  it  ia  punish- 
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■art  in  tddhiim  to  that  imposed  by  the  Court ;  if  in- 
inflicted  without  regard  to  the  sentenoe,  it  is  wanton 
cnehj." 

CAPE  COLONY  AND  BRITISH  SOUTH 
AFRICA.  The  area  and  popolation  of  the 
Bridflh  powcttrions  in  Sonth  Africa  were  as 
Movs  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1879 : 


oolonhs. 

A^ 

Fopohtka. 

L  CUooT  of  Cspe  of  Qood  Hop« : 
«.  CbM  ColooT  proper,  InehialTe 

of  Britfah  (Sfflrark. 

*  Btflito  f iaod 

199,950 

8,450 

16^482 

12,452 

18,760 

114,840 

720,984 
127,701 

t.  Griqoa  L*Dd  W«0t 

4»  Gmmrift,  exekastf  of  Poodo 
Und    

45,277 
254JS0O 

IH«UL 

83«,960 

^  THamaL 

276,000 

l^tiL 

870,574 

L760.421 

The  popnlation  of  Cape  Colony  proper  was 
(iirided  as  follows  acoording  to  race : 


Roropeaaa  or  whttaa. . . . 
MMkf, 

n«oca 

Cnm  aod  BadiiuuiM. . 
Bttf-tefedaaadotiMca.. 


28«,788 
10,817 
9B,5«1 
78,500 

214,188 
87,184 


Total 720,984 

The  different  denominations  were  represent- 
ed M  follows : 


Dcn3MnrATio:f& 


yrnlMtoaU  aod  Oiiiitlana  not 


PrabftttlMi    (InefaidlDf    Free 
Oack  «f  SoodADd,  Beformed 
Scotch  Protes- 
fnlted  Preabyte> 


hitfodfutM  (indndlnff  Conffre- 
HfaokfifCA,  Lood<m  Misalon, 
Dtkdk  ladependenta.  Noncoa- 
Uakm  Church,  Free 


V«*7na  md  MetbodUtn . 


Chardi. 


OlWr  PMeataata 
Oiher. 


IblaL. 


WUto. 

OOorvd. 

24.548 

18,498 

82,582 

2^768 

8,480 

4,248 

2^74 

21,178 

7,960 

24,817 

2,178 

218 

8.278 

11,148 

148,070 

28,420 

125 

10,270 

26 

40 

414 

878 

8,600 

1,001 

15 

8 

688 

•  •  •  ■  •  • 

18 

11,196 

178 

277,8n 

2,242 

54,656 

286,788 

484J01 

Total. 

40,041 

66,290 


T,6T8 


28,747 

82,277 

2,891 

17,421 

171,496 

10,895 

66 

1,292 

9,667 

28 

688 

11,214 

2n,656 

56,898 

720,984 


The  gross  revenue  of  Ci^  Colony  proper  in 
ISrr,  indndhig  loans,  was  £2,681,602 ;  the  ex- 

Ktare,  £8,428,892 ;  and  the  public  debt  on 
nber  81, 1877,  £5,028,959.  The  imports 
toag  the  same  year  amounted  to  £5,457,000, 
ad  tibe  exports  to  £8,668,000. 

Ii  the  course  of  the  year  certain  portions  of 
tW  Transkei  and  Nomans  Land,  containing 
il>oat  8,600  square  miles,  were  incorporated 
•ith  the  Cape  Colony.  Moreover,  the  war 
^aiast  the  Zooloos  resulted  in  making  Zooloo- 
^>Bd  to  a  laiige  extent  a  dependency  of  the 
BmiA  Goremment.  (See  Zooloos.) 
The  eonflict  with  Cety wayo  or  Ketohwhyo, 


King  of  the  Zooloo  Caffres,  which  threatened 
the  colony  daring  1878,  actually  broke  out  in 
January,  1879.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  the  British 
High  Commissioner  in  South  A^ca,  reviewed 
in  a  memorandum  the  causes  which  led  to  it. 
He  stated  that  during  the  lifetime  of  King  Panda 
the  Government  of  Natal  had  rarely  had  oc- 
casion to  complain  of  any  unfriendly  act  on  the 
Eart  of  the  Zooloos.  W  hen  Panda  died  in  1 872, 
e  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cetywayo,  whose 
peaceable  succession  was  mainly  due  to  his  re* 
cognition  by  the  British  Government  of  Natal 
some  years  before,  when  there  were  many  rival 
candidates  for  the  succession,  and  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  British  representative  at  his  instal- 
lation. Cetywayo  then  made  many  solemn 
Eromises  and  engagements.  None  of  these 
ad  been  fulfilled.  The  cruelties  and  barbari- 
ties which  deformed  the  internal  administration 
of  Zoolooland  in  Panda^s  reign  had  been  ag- 
gravated daring  the  reign  of  Cetywayo.  He 
had  also  maintained  a  fonnidable  military  des- 
potism, which  had  become  a  standing  menace 
to  all  his  neighbors,  and  had  sought  to  gain  the 
consent  of  the  British  Government  to  wars  of 
aggression,  particularly  against  the  inhabitants 
of  a  large  tract  of  land  between  the  Buffalo  and 
Pongolo  rivers,  which  had  long  been  regarded 
as  Transvaal  territory.  But  since  his  instal- 
lation the  tone  of  Cetywayo  in  his  communica- 
tions with  the  Natal  Government  had  essen- 
tially altered,  notably  in  reply  to  a  remonstrance 
addressed  to  him  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Natal  regarding  the  barbarous  massacre  of  a 
number  of  young  women  by  the  King^s  orders. 
Cetywayo  addressed  the  Government  of  Natal 
in  terms  of  unprecedented  insolence  and  de- 
fiance, afiSrmmg  nis  irresponsibility  to  the  Natal 
Government  for  anything  he  might  please  to 
do,  denying  his  solemn  promises  at  his  instal- 
lation, and  declaring  his  intention  of  shedding 
blood  in  future  on  a  much  greater  scale.  These 
declarations  were  in  1876  followed  by  raids 
upon  the  missionaries,  who  were  driven  from 
tiie  country,  while  at  least  three  of  the  con- 
verts were  killed.  After  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal,  he  sent  a  military  force  to  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  Buffalo  and  the  Pongolo, 
and  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  quit  Sir  Tlie- 
ohpilus  Shepstone,  who  then  governed  in  the 
Transvaal,  endeavored  to  come  to  an  amicable 
arrangement,  but  his  advances  were  received 
with  very  scant  courtesy ;  and  in  reply  to  his 
invitation  to  discuss  the  matter,  a  peremptory 
demand  was  made  in  the  King's  name  for  the 
immediate  cession  of  all  that  the  Zooloos 
claimed.  Cetywayo,  however,  ultimately  ao* 
cepted  the  suggestion  of  the  Natal  Govern- 
ment tiiat  the  matter  was  one  for  inquiry,  and 
at  his  request  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  dispute,  with  a 
view  to  its  settlement  by  arbitration.  This 
commissicm  decided  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  land  in  dispute,  of  which  the  Zooloos  had 
lately  taken  forcible  possession,  had  never 
ceased  to  belong  of  right  to  them.    This  ver- 
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diet  was  affirmed  by  the  High  Oommissioner. 
Those  private  rights  of  bona  fids  settlers  which 
had  grown  np  daring  the  Transvaal  oocopation, 
and  which  coald  not  in  Justice  he  abrogated  by 
any  change  of  sovereignty,  were  reserved  and 
protected  under  the  guarantee  of  the  British 
Qovernment.  All  Zooloo  claims  to  sovereign- 
ity north  of  the  Pongolo  and  west  of  the  BloKod 
River  were  at  the  same  time  negatived.  The 
High  Commissioner's  award  was  delivered  on 
December  11,  1878.  In  the  interval  between 
the  decision  of  the  commissioners  and  its  con- 
firmation by  the  High  Oommissioner,  several 
events  occurred  which  materially  affected  the 
relations  of  the  British  Government  with  the 
Zooloos.  Repeated  notices  to  quit  had  con- 
tinued to  be  sent  in  the  King's  name  to 
European  subjects  of  the  Transvaal,  long  set- 
tled north  of  the  Pongolo,  within  what  had  for 
years  been  recognized  as  the  boundary  between 
the  Transvaal  and  Zoolooland.  The  notices 
were  enforced  by  raids  into  Swaziland,  and  there 
was  every  apparent  indication  of  an  intention 
to  repeat  north  of  the  Pongolo  the  same  ag- 
gressive conduct  in  occupving  territory  claimed 
which  had  passed  unpunished  a  few  months  pre* 
viously  between  the  Blood  River  and  the  south 
bank  of  the  Pongolo.    Further  encroachment 


was  only  checked  by  the  movement  of  detach- 
ments of  British  troops  from  Utrecht  to  Lone- 
burg  on  that  frontier.  In  the  latter  part  of 
July,  after  the  Commissioners  had  given  their 
verdict,  the  sons  and  brother  of  an  influential 
Zooloo  chief,  Surayo,  entered  British  territory 
with  a  considerable  armed  force,  and,  dragging 
from  the  kraals  of  British  subjects  two  women 
who  had  sought  refuge  there,  forcibly  carried 
them  into  Zoolooland,  and  there,  it  is  beliered, 
put  them  to  death.  Redress  for  these  Tiolatio d  s 
of  British  territory  was  promptly  demanded  bv 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Natal,  but  the 
demand  was  not  complied  with.  These  and 
other  complaints  and  claims  for  redress  were 
detailed  in  the  message  delivered  to  the  envovg 
of  Cetywayo  on  December  11th,  with  a  final 
demand  that  the  offenders  be  given  np  for  trial 
and  a  fine  for  previous  non-compliance  be  paid 
within  twenty  days.  To  this  time  ten  days 
was  afterward  added;  but,  no  answer  bein^^ 
received  up  to  that  time,  Lord  Chelmsford,  on 
January  11th,  crossed  the  border  into  Zooloo- 
land. 

During  the  negotiations  of  1878,  the  South 
African  authorities  strained  every  nerve  in 
order  to  prepare  for  what  was  expected  would 
be  a  serious  campaign.  The  officer  command- 
ing the  troops,  Lord  Chelmsford,  massed  all  hh 
available  force  in  Natal  and  the  Transvaal ;  tbe 
Admiral  on  the  station  cooperated  by  landing 
a  naval  brigade ;  and  by  the  end  of  December 
the  British  troops  lay  ready  to  enter  2k>o]oo- 
land  in  four  columns.  The  right,  under  Colo- 
nel C.  K.  Pearson,  was  concentrated  at  Fort 
Williamson,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tugela 
River.  It  numbered  about  8,600  men,  and, 
besides  native  levies  and  volunteers,  comprise*! 
the  2d  battalion  of  the  8d  Buffb,  the  99th  Foot, 
a  half  battery  of  Royal  Artillery,  and  the  naval 
brigade.  The  right  center  column,  under 
Colonel  A.  W.  Durnford,  R.  £.,  consisted  of 
200  Engliiih  volunteers,  two  guns' Royal  Ar- 
tillery, some  rocket  tubes,  and  the  1st  Native 
Regiment,  about  8,000  in  all.  The  left  center 
column,  under  Colonel  Glyn  of  the  24th  Foot, 
numbered  about  i,000  men ;  with  it  were  both 
battalions  of  the  24th  Foot,  a  battery  of  the  5tb 
brigade,  and  the  2d  Native  Regiment.  Tbe 
northern  column,  under  Colonel  Evelyn  Wood, 
comprised  the  Ist  battalion  of  the  IStii  Somer- 
setshire Light  Infantry,  and  the  90th  Perth- 
shire Light  Infantry;  Treralett's  battery  of 
Royal  -£^lery;  11th  battery,  7th  briji^e; 
some  frontier  light  horse;  and  about  1,0^0 
native  allies.  According  to.  official  returns, 
the  total  strength  of  Lord  Chelmsford^s  force 
was  as  follows :  Royal  Artillery,  20  7-pounder 
guns,  268  men;  infantry,  6,128  men;  cavalry, 
1,198  men;  native  infantry,  9,085;  mounted 
natives,  315 ;  total  fighting  men,  16,984.  But 
of  these  about  2,000,  under  Colonel  Hntrh 
Rowland,  were  at  rtetoria  watching  Seto- 
ooeni.  Tlie  force  at  the  command  of  Cety- 
wayo was  estimated  at  between  40,000  aiid 
60,000  men— in  faot^  the  entire  nation  capable 
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of  bearbg  anns.    Every  yonth  on  attaining  that  the  English  troops  were  advancing — Col- 

the  age  of  fifteen  is  drafted  into  a  regiment,  onel  Pearson,  with  No.  1  colamn,  by  the  west- 

and  tner  a  year's  service  permanently  posted  emmost  road ;  Lord  Chelmsford,  with  columns 

to  a  military  kraal,  of  wbicn  there  are  twelve  Nos.  2  and  8,  by  that  fVom  Rorke's  Drift ;  and 

in  the  country.    There  are  thirty-three  regi-  Colonel  Evelyn  Wood,  fi*om  Utrecht.    The  first 

meats  in  the  Zooloo  army,  each  having  its  own  column  crossed  the  Lower  Tagela  Drift  at  Fort 

distinguishing  dress  and  ornaments.    The  or-  Pearson  on  January  12th.     Chi  the  28d  they 

ganization  of  all  is  alike.    They  are  divided  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  in  force  at  the 

into  right  and  left  wings,  each  commanded  by  Abroi  River,  five  miles  from   Ekowe.    The 

a  wing  officer,  and  subdivided  again  into  eight  Zooloos  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  800, 

or  ten  companies,  each  of  which  has  a  captain  while  the  loss  of  the  British  was  but  small, 

and  three  rabaltems.    Of  the  thirty-three  regi-  The  same  day  Colonel  Pearson  proceeded  on 

menta,  eighteen  are  composed  of  married,  fif-  his  march  to  Ekowe,  which  he  reached  in 

teen  of  unmarried  men.    The  former  shave  safety,  and  where  he  intrenched  himself  and 

their  beads,  which  are  then  bound  round  with  formed  a  permanent  post.    The  third  column 

a  band  made  of  the  skin  of  some  beast,  leopard  crossed  the  Buffalo  River  at  Rorke^s  Drift  also 

and  otter  predominating ;  they  carry  white  on  the  12th,  and  on  the  same  day  a  successful 

•hields.    The  unmarried  regiments  wear  their  attack  was  made  on  Birayo's  place.    On  the 

hair  naturally  and  carry  black  shields.    Drill,  21  st  the  main  body  of  the  British,  under  Lord 

in  onr  sense  of  the  word,  is  unknown  in  the  Chelmsford,  having  advanced  beyond  Rorke's 

Zooloo  army,  but  they  perform  a  few  simple  Drift  on  the  Tugela  River,  left  a  small  forcej 

morements  with  ease  and  celerity.    Their  dis-  consisting  of  five  companies  of  the  24th  and 

dpline,  however,  is  most  severe.     When  on  about  600  natives,  in  charge  of  a  valuable  con- 

BCTvice,  faUing  out  of  the  ranks  is  punishable  voy,  consisting  of  102  wagons,  1,400  oxen,  two 

vith  death,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  be  inflicted  pieces  of  artillery,  400  shot  and  shell,  1,200 

for  Che  most  trivial  offenses.    All  officers  have  rifles,   250,000    rounds   of   ammunition,  one 

their  proper  duties,  and  the  men  obey  them  rocket  trough,  and  £60,000  worth  of  commis- 

without  hesitation.    The  system  of  commissa-  sariat  stores.    This  convoy  guard,  under  Colo- 

riat  and  transport  is  simple  in  the  extreme,  nel  Pulleine,  which  was  left  some  ten  miles 

Three  or  foar  days*  provisions,  consisting  of  beyond  Rorke's  Drift  at  a  point  called  Isandula 

maize  or  millet,  are  carried  by  a  number  of  or  Isandlana  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  column 

bojB  or  women,  who  also  bring  up  mats,  am-  under  Colonel  Dumford,  was  attacked  by  the 

monition,  and  blfmkets,  and  help  to  drive  a  main  body  of  the  Zooloo  army,  reported  to  be 

herd  of  cattle.    The  Zooloos  invariably  attack  20,000  strong,  who  simply  overwhelmed  the 

in  a  crescent  formation,  enveloping  the  flanks  British  force  by  numbers.    The  attacking  body 

of  their  enemy,  on  whom  they  pour  a  cease-  of  the  Zooloos,  consisting  of  the  flower  of 

1^  fosiDade  directly  he  is  surrounded ;  when  Cety wayo*s  army,  swarmed  like  bees  around 

within  200  or  300  yards  they,  with  loud  yeUs,  the  British  position,  upon  which  they  advanced 

make  a  rush,  and,  after  having  expended  their  under  a  heavy  fire  regardless  of  consequences, 

isKgais  (spears)  in  the  charge,  aash  in  with  and  came  at  once  to  hand-to-hand  fighting  with 

their  short  swords.    The  Zooloo  army,  until  their  short  assegais.    The  result  was  an  almost 

lately,  was  armed  with  the  usual  Caffre  wea-  entire  destruction  of  the  British  force,  the  to- 

poQ^--rifle8  of  divers  patterns,  Birmingham  tal  loss  being  stated  at  80  officers  and  500  men 

moBketa,  and  such  like.    Of  late,  however,  the  of  the  imperial  troops  and  70  men  of  the  cClo- 

£ng;  whose  power  was  despotic,  insisted  on  nial  troops,  and  the  capture  of  the  whole  train 

4di  aoldier  providing  himself  with  a  breech-  togetJier  with  the  colors  of  the  24th  by  the 

loading  weapon.    Thousands  of  arms  in  the  Zooloos.    They  remained  in  possession  of  the 

coarse  of  a  few  months  were  landed  at  Dela-  camp  until  Lord  Chelmsford^s  return  at  the 

foa  Bay,  and  then  rapidly  passed  into  the  dose  of  the  day,  when  they  retired  with  the 

hands  of  the  Zooloos.    The  Portuguese  an-  spoils,  having  previously  destroyed  everything 

thorities  at  that  port  were  not  powerful  enough  they  could  nr »t  carry  away.    The  General  made 

to  stop  the  traffic.    A  correspondence  on  this  his  bivouac  that  day  on  the  battlefield,  and  pro- 

nl)jeel  passed  between  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  ceeded  next  morning  to  Rorke's  Drift,  at  which 

the  Portuguese  Governor,  which  resulted  in  place  a  company  of  the  24th  Regiment  had  re- 

^e  Utter  official  pledging  himself  to  stop  the  sisted  the  attack  of  a  vastly  superior  body  of 

fa^  and  a  gunboat  was   accordingly  dis-  Zooloos  throueh  the  entire  night,  killing  870  of 

patdied  to  Dela^oa  Bay  to  protect  the  inhabi-  them  with  the  loss  of  12  men.    The  loss  of  the 

t<at8.  Zooloos  was  estimated  at  2,000.    The  battle  of 

The  eomroanications  in  Zoolooland  are  of  Isandlana  was  regarded  as  a  national  calamity  in 

the  most  primitive  description,  being  merely  England  and  the  Cape.    In  order  to  repair  the 

vi^n-to^cks  leading  from  the  principal  fords  damages,  considerable  reinforcements  were  or* 

to  the  capital.    Two,  crossing  the  Tugela  op-  dered  to  the  Cape,  comprising  the  57th,  58th,  • 

Pwite  Fort  Williamson,  run  to  Ulundi;  a  third  Olst,  and  94th  Foot,  the  1st  Dragoon  Guards, 

from  Rorke^s  Drift  makes  for  the  same  point,  the  17th  Lancers,  two  batteries  of  Royal  Ar- 

uid  a  fourth  runs  f^om  Utrecht  across  the  Blood  tillery,  the  80th  company  of  Royal  Engineers, 

Biver  also  to  the  capital    It  was  by  these  roads  the  2d  battalion  of  the  21st  Foot,  and  the  8d 
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battalion  of  the  60th  Foot—in  all,  nearly  7,500  The  fighting  at  laandlana  was  brought  abont 
men  and  officers.  About  the  same  time,  on  aociden tally ;  the  English  horse  attacked  ontlj- 
the  24th,  Colonel  Wood^s  column,  which  started  ing  parties  of  Zooloos,  who  returned  their  tirti ; 
from  Utrecht  in  the  Transraal,  engaged  be-  more  came  up  and  joined  in  the  fray,  till  the 
tween  8,000  and  4,000  Zooloos  in  the  Tambna  battle  became  general.  The  King  protested 
mountains,  with  little  loss  on  his  side ;  but  that  he  never  ordered  his  army  to  attack  the 
owing  to  the  disaster  at  the  Isandlana  Camp  English  column,  and  Mavumgwana  was  in  di»- 
'  or  Rorke^s  Drift,  he  took  up  a  defensive  poei-  grace  for  having  permitted  it.  Cety  wayo  aL^o 
tion  to  cover  Utrecht,  and  to  be  able  to  move  said  that  Colonel  Pearson  provoked  the  attack 
if  necessary  in  the  direction  of  Colonel  Glyn^s  made  on  him  by  burning  kraals  and  com m  it- 
column.  After  the  victory  at  Isandlana,  which  ting  other  acts  of  hostility  along  the  line  of 
Cety  wayo  failed  to  improve,  most  of  the  Zoo-  march.  He  now  asked  that  both  sides  should 
loo  warriors  were  dismissed  to  secure  the  put  aside  their  arms  and  resume  the  negotia- 
crops.  On  February  17th  two  messengers  tions  with  a  view  to  a  permanent  settleiueDt 
arrived  in  Colonel  Wood^s  camp  from  Cham,  of  all  questions  between  himself  and  the  Got- 
half-brother  of  Cetywayo,  stating  that  he  had  emment.  The  King  further  stated  that  he 
escaped  from  the  King's  kraal,  where  he  had  would  have  sent  in  a  message  before,  but  was 
been  kept  a  prisoner  since  the  end  of  last  De*  afraid ;  because  the  last  time  he  sent  eight 
cember.  Cham  was  at  this  time  in  his  own  messengers  to  the  Lower  Tugela  they  were  de- 
kraal,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  camp,  tained,  and  he  now  begged  they  might  be  sent 
He  stated  that  he  was  still  anxious  to  come  back. 

over  to  the  British,  and  suggested  that  Colonel  Colonel  Pearson,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as 

Wood  should  name  a  place  of  meeting,  where  Ekowe  in  February,  and  had  there  fortidt-d 

matters  might  be  arranged.    Cham  had  always  himself  had  been  cut  off  completely  from  his 

wavered  in  his  allegiance  to  his  brother,  and  friends.    Communication  had,  however,  beiu 

for  tiiis  reason  Cety  wayo  ordered  him  to  Ulun-  kept  up  with  him  by  means  of  the  heliograph, 

dl  when  war  became  inevitable.     He  finally  an  instrument  composed  of  mirrors,  which  by 

surrendered  on  March  4th,  together  with  his  son  reflecting  the  sun's  rays  transmitted  messages 

and  800  men.    Another  serious  reverse  befell  to  a  distance  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles,    in 

the  British  troops  on  March  12th.    At  day-  this  way  the  British  were  kept  advised  of  the 

break  a  convoy  of  100  men  of  the  80th  Regi-  condition  of  Colonel  Pearson's  oolamn.    In  the 

ment,  under  Captain  Moriarty,  in  charge  of  middle  of  March  Colonel  Pearson  signaled  timt 

90  wagons  from  Derby  to  Luneburg,  was  sur-  his  supplies  were  almost  at  an  end,  and  that  he 

Srised  by  a  large  body  of  the  enemy.  Captain  had  a  large  number  of  sick  persons  in  his  bos- 
[oriarty  fell  in  the  action,  and  60  of  his  men  pitaL  A  relief  column  was  at  once  fitted  out, 
were  lost,  killed  and  missing.  Lieutenant  and  on  March  29th  set  out  under  the  persoDul 
Harward,  who  escaped  with  45  men,  said  that  command  of  Lord  Chelmsford.  The  coin  run 
he  was  encamped  with  his  men  on  one  side  of  consisted  of  2,600  infantry,  640  naval  brigade, 
the  river  Intombi,  and  that  Captain  Moriarty  and  60  mounted  Europeans,  150  moonted  nu- 
with  the  remainder  of  the  men  was  on  the  tives,  two  9-pounder  guns,  four  24-pounder 
other  side.  Although  some  previous  alarms  had  rockets,  two  Gatlings,  and  2,150  native  con- 
been  given,  they  were  surprised  at  daybreak  tingent.  The  plan  of  relief  was  to  force  a 
by  the  irruption  of  a  body  of  over  4,000  Zoo-  passage  through  to  Ekowe  with  all  possible 
loos.  The  Zooloo  loss  was  heavy,  but  seemed  speed ;  to  exchange  the  garrison  and  provision 
to  make  no  impression  on  them.  The  wagons  the  fort  for  a  fresh  period  of  thirty  days ;  to 
with  the  snpphes  were  removed  by  the  enemy,  form  another  post  on  the  Ingingzuni  heights, 
but  some  r(>okets  and  ammunition  were  re-  leaving  it  supplied  for  a  similar  period,  and 
covered.  perhaps  establish  a  third  at  the  InyonL  The 
In  March  King  Cetywayo  sent  messages  to  relieving  column  formed  in  laager  at  Ginglelova 
Bishop  Schroeder,  of  the  Norwegian  missions,  on  the  afternoon  of  April  Ist  There  were 
asking  for  peace.  He  begged  that  the  Bishop  heavy  rains  throughout  the  evening,  and  the 
would  explain  to  the  Government  that  he  nev-  Zooloos  were  hovering  about  the  camp.  At 
er  desired  this  war;  he  had  never  refused  the  6  in  the  morning  of  the  2d  the  Zooloos  at- 
terms  proposed  at  the  Lower  Tugela ;  he  had  tacked  the  laager  on  each  side  in  succession, 
already  collected  1,000  head  of  cattle  to  pay  two  distinct  forces  being  employed.  At  7.3U 
the  demand  made  on  him.  Sirayo's  sons  had  the  attack  was  repulsed,  and  the  enemy  re- 
escaped,  and  he  was  looking  for  them  when  he  treated,  followed  by  Barrow's  mounted  infan- 
heani  tne  English  armies  had  crossed  the  Tu-  try  and  the  native  contingent.  On  tlie  :**1 
gela ;  they  attacked  and  killed  many  of  8irayo*s  Lord  Chelmsford  with  the  greater  part  of  tbe 
people,  but  even  then  he  did  not  despair  of  relief  column  started  for  Ekowe,  leaving  the 
peace,  for  he  then  succeeded  in  arresting  Si-  remainder  to  guard  tiie  baggage.  After  a  sac- 
rayo's  sons.  He  sent  them  bound  with  his  cessful  march  of  fifteen  miles,  Colonel  Pearson, 
army  under  Mavumgwana's  charge,  to  be  de-  with  a  few  companies  of  the  99th  and  tlie  sea- 
livered  up  to  the  General  at  Rorke's  Drift;  men  of  the  Active,  were  met.  The  force 
three  men  were  sent  on  to  try  and  obtain  a  reached  Ekowe  at  9.30  in  the  evening.  On 
but  they  were  fired  a^  and  returned,  the  4th  the  garrison  marched  for  the  Tugela, 
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Old  on  the  Sth  Lord  Chelmsford's  colama  left  eamp  on  March  80th,  with  the  message  that 
for  Gin^eloTa,  and   Ekowe  was  oompletelj  "  he  wanted  to  sarrenderJ'    Cetywajo's  over- 
eTsenated.    On  March  28th  Colonel  Wood,  in  tures  were  regarded  by  the  British  as  of  very 
order  to  create  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  re-  doubtful  sincerity,  the  British  saying  that  the 
Mof  Ekowe,  made  a  reconnoissanoe  in  force,  fact  that  while  the  King's  messengers  were  at 
msTching  twenty  miles  to  Zlobani  Mountain^  the  English  camp,  the  Zooloos  continued  their 
the  stronghold  of  Umbelini,  a  disaffected  S  waa  fire  upon  the  outlying  parties  of  the  British,  did 
ehiei    The  mountain  was  stormed  and  taken,  not  show  any  desire  to  stay  the  fighting, 
tod  a  laige  number  of  cattle  were  captured.  A  complete  change  was  made  in  the  last  week 
After  four  hours'  rest,  the  British,  about  400  of  May  in  the  chief  command  of  the  forces,  as 
itrong,  found  themselves  surrounded  by  about  well  as  in  the  civil  adtuinistration  of  the  col- 
iM),000  Zoolooa.    As  the  mountain  was  acces-  onies  of  South  Africa.    Lieutenant-General  Sir 
able  at  only  <we  point,  they  had  to  cut  their  Garnet  Wolseley  was  appointed  to  take  the  su- 
wty  through.    On  March  80th  Colonel  Wood's  preme  military  command,  and  to  direct  the 
etmp  at  Kambula  was  attacked  by  four  Zooloo  civil   government  both  of  Natal  and  of  the 
reghneots  of  Cetywayo's  army  under  Mnyane,  Transvaal,  having  the  auUiority  of  High  Com- 
who  were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  the  British  missioner  to  deal  with  Cetywayo  and  all  other 
hm  also  beinig  very  heavy.    During  April  and  native  chiefs  and  tribes  to  the  northward  on 
tbd  greater  part  of  May  the  operations  ceased  the  frontier  of  those  eastern  provinces.    Sir 
ihoost  entirely,  the  British  being  engaged  in  Bartle  Frere  was  to  remain  Governor  of  the 
preparing  for  a  combined  advance.    This  work  Cape  Colony,  but  was  to  act  as  High  Commis- 
WM  e<Hisiderably  delayed  owing  to  a  want  of  doner  only  for  native  affairs,  such  as  those  of 
/beOities  for   transportation.     On  May  16th  Caffk-aria,  Griqualand,  and  the  Basutos,  con- 
Getywayo  dispatched   an   envoy  to   Colonel  cerning  the  western  and  southern  portions  of 
(^eidock,  asking  him  to  send  a  European  to  the  British  dominions.    Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  as 
diiooas  terms  of  peace.    John  Dunn,  who  for-  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Natal,  and  Colonel 
meriy  posaeseed  great  influence  with  the  Zoo-  Lanyon,  as  Administrator  of  the  Transvaal, 
ioo  King,  aooordingly  went   to   Cetywayo's  were  to  continue  in  office,  but  would  hence- 
batl,  but  returned  within  a  diort  time,  the  forth  be  subordinate  to  Governor  Sir  Garnet 
aegotiations  having  failed,  because  the  British  Wolseley.    Lord  Chelmsford  was  also  to  re- 
nAsed  any  terms  but  unconditional  surrender,  main,  but  in  a  subordinate  military  command, 
ti  Cetywayo's  good  faith  was  doubted  by  the  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  arrived  in  Cape  Town  on 
military  authorities.    It  was  known  that  Cety-  June  28d,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  Natal. 
vayo  had  repeatedly  sent  messengers  to  sue  A  general  advance  of  the  British  troops  was 
for  peace.    0ish<^  Colenso,  of  Natal,  stated  begun  in  the  early  part  of  June.     This  was 
that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  since  the  made  very  slowly,  so  that  the  British  forces 
battle  of  iHandlana  the  King  had  sent  meesen-  under  Lord  Chelmsford  did  not  reach  Ulundi, 
mn  three  times  to  ask  for  terms  of  peace,  the  King's  kraal,  and  the  objective  point  of 
The  statement  was  not  contradicted,  and  it  the  exp^ition,  until  early  in  July.  During  the 
was  well  known  that  the  Bishop  spoke,  not  march  several  of  the  King's  military  kraals  were 
from  hearsay,  but  from  a  knowledge  of  the  destroyed.    Messengers  arrived  from  the  King 
ciorts  which  the  Zooloos  were  making.    He  stating  his  anxiety  for  peace.    Lord  Chelms- 
thougbt  that,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  ford  told  them  Cetywayo  must  send  to  head- 
on  the  first  occasion  Cetywayo's  messengers  quarters  the  High  Induna,  and  as  an  earnest  of 
w«re  informed  that  their  master  must  make  his  sincerity  the  two  small  cannon  captured  at 
wbat  was  equivalent  to  an  unconditional  sur-  Isandlana.    Until  these  preliminary  conditions 
nnder.    Oetywayo's  second  attempt  to  open  were  complied  with,  the  army  would  advance 
Mgotiations  with  the  military  authorities  was  in  every  part  of  Zoolooland.    Cetywayo  had 
made  at  the  beginning  of  April.    A  party  of  power  to  stop  further  fighting  by  agreeing  to 
Zooloos  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  arrived  at  the  the  terms;  but  a  permanent  peace  could  only 
Hiddle  Drift,  and  the  flag  was  fired  upon,  in  be  obtained  by  the  Zooloo  people  themselves 
M]der,  as  was  said,  "  to  test  its  sincerity."  The  agreeing  to  the  conditions  dictated  to  the  King. 
Biibop  ascertained  that  the  messengers  who  Under  these  conditions  the  young  men  could 
nttde  their  appearance  at  the  above  place  were  marry  whenever  it  suited  them,  and  would  no 
two  Zooloos  named  Infnnzi  and  Nkisimane,  longer  be  liable  to  be  called  away  from  their 
vho  were  perfectly  well  known  in  Natal  as  kraals  to  assemble  in  military  bodies.     On 
betog  trustworthy  agents  of  Cetywayo.  In  the  June  80th  messengers  again  came  from  Cety- 
tlura  case  it  seemed  that  messengers  came  wayo  bearing  a  sword  and  a  letter.   The  letter 
^vn  to  Ekowe  with  an  offer  from  the  King  was  from  Mr.  Venn,  a  Dutch  trader,  a  pris- 
^  to  aQow  Colonel  Pearson's  force  to  fall  back  oner  with  the  Zooloos.    Li  it  Cetywayo  reit- 
Qpon  Natal  unmolested."    These  natives  were  crated  his  desire  for  peace,  but  said  he  had 
**p«t  in  irons,"  a  statement  which  was  con-  been  unable  to  collect  the  cattle  and  arms. 
KiDed  by  a  native  known  to  Dr.  Colenso,  who  Would  the  great  white  chief  grant  a  little  long- 
had  been  ^tut  up  at  Ekowe  with  Colonel  Pear-  er  time  to  do  so  ?    On  the  envelope  containing 
iOD'a  column.     It  was  further  known  that  the  letter,  Mr.  Venn,  at  great  risk  to  him- 
OcC^wayo  sent  messengers  to  Colonel  Wood's  self,  had  written  in  pencu :   **  If  you  come, 
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be  strong.  Cetjwayo  has  20,000  men.*'  The  antee  that  his  life  wonld  be  spared  and  that  he 
gist  of  the  King*8  message  was  verbally  con-  would  have  fair  treatment.  Another  message 
veyed  by  the  two  envoys.  They  declared  that  was  received  to  the  effect  that  the  King  had  no 
Mondala,  one  of  the  King^s  head  Indunas,  was  messengers  to  call  his  chiefs  together,  and  could 
coming  on  the  following  day  to  meet  Lord  only  send  the  same  messenger  to  each  chief  in 
Chelmsford,  bringing  with  him  the  two  gans  tnm.  He  was  told  not  to  trouble  himself  about 
and  some  more  cattle  taken  at  Isandlana.  On  the  other  chiefs,  as  the  Government  would  corn- 
being  questioned,  they  said  that  the  old  men  munioate  with  them  directly.  Cetywayo  in  bis 
were  opposed  to  further  hostilities,  but  the  flight  was  accompanied  by  his  prime  minister 
young  men  would  not  be  guided  by  them,  and  by  several  chiefs  of  the  royal  house.  The 
Cetywayo  intended  takiug  his  army  away,  but  royal  cattle  were  driven  with  him  wherever 
had  not  sufficient  influence  to  make  a  regiment  he  sought  shelter.  These  symbols  of  his  ro jal 
come  in  and  lay  down  their  arms.  LordChelms-  estate  he  would  never  suffer  to  stray  from 
ford,  in  reply,  said  that  if  the  Zooloos  did  not  him.  Indeed,  the  rumor  that  the  herds  were 
fire  upon  him,  he  would  give  orders  to  cease  being  driven  to  the  junction  of  the  Black  and 
burning  the  kraab,  and  would  halt  upon  the  White  Umvolosi  gave  to  the  British  tlie  first 
left  bank  of  the  White  Umvolosi  until  noon  on  clew  to  the  Eing^s  hiding-place.  They  started  in 
July  8d.  If  attacked,  he  would  at  once  march  pursuit  of  him  on  August  18th,  after  burning 
on  Ulundi;  and  as  Cetywayo  declared  his  ina-  Ambakage,  his  new  kraal.  Though  they  kept 
bility  to  send  in  a  re^ment  to  lay  down  arms,  close  in  his  tracks,  he  always  managed  to  es- 
he  agreed  to  accept  instead  a  thousand  stand  cape  them.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th  the 
of  rifles,  which  must  be  delivered  at  once.  As  cavalry  arrived  at  the  kraal  where  he  had  spent 
Cetywayo  failed  to  comply  with  Lord  Chelms-  the  night.  Lord  Gifford  was  then  ordered  to 
ford*s  demands,  the  latter  crossed  the  river  ear-  continue  the  pursuit  with  a  party  of  natives, 
ly  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  his  movements  Then  Cetywayo's  misfortunes  began.  His  fol- 
being  watched  by  a  number  of  the  enemy  who  lowers  left  him  one  by  one.  His  prime  roin- 
had  collected  on  the  surrounding  bills.  The  ister,  two  of  his  sons,  and  three  of  his  broth- 
British  troops  were  formed  into  a  hollow  square  ers  surrendered,  with  650  of  his  cattle;  and 
on  the  plain  near  Ulundi,  and  while  in  this  almost  every  day  arms  and  cattle  were  surren- 
formation  the  Zooloos  commenced  a  desperate  dered  to  the  British,  so  that  toward  the  end  of 
attack  on  all  four  sides.  They  advanced  re-  his  flight  Cetywayo  nad  but  very  few  followers 
peatedly  with  great  gallantry  and  determina-  who  remained  faithful  to  him.  Finally,  on 
tion  during  about  an  hour ;  but  being  met  with  August  28th  he  was  captured  without  resist- 
a  steady  fire,  they  wavered  each  time  and  fell  anoe  by  Major  Marten.  When  captured  he 
back.  At  length  the  British  cavalry  charged  was  utterly  prostrated,  and  his  followers  were 
them,  and  a  complete  rout  ensued.  After  the  too  Weak  to  resist.  They  were  taken  to  Ulundi, 
troops  had  rested  for  a  short  time  at  IHundi,  whence  Cetywayo  was  sent  to  Port  Dnmford, 
detachments  were  sent  out  in  all  directions,  and  then  by  sea  to  Cape  Town,  to  be  kept 
who  burnt  every  kraal  within  a  distance  of  there  as  a  state' prisoner  until  the  Queen  should 
three  miles.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  signify  her  pleasure  in  regard  to  him.  The  final 
British  returned  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Um-  disposition  of  Zoolooland  was  as  follows:  The 
volosi.  The  loss  of  the  Zooloos  was  variously  country  was  divided  into  thirteen  districts, 
estimated  at  from  800  to  1,500,  while  the  loss  over  each  of  which  a  chief  was  appointed*  A 
of  the  British  was  only  10  killed  and  53  British  resident  was  appointed  to  each  district, 
wounded*  while  a  Governor  resident  over  all  was  ap- 
Even  before  the  battle  of  Ulundi,  a  large  pointed  in  the  person  of  John  Dunn.  On  Sep- 
number  of  chiefs  came  into  the  British  camp  tember  1st  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  met  six  of  the 
to  submit.  After  the  battle  the  numbers  con-  chiefs  at  Ulundi,  and  submitted  to  them  the 
tinnally  increased,  so  that  by  July  12th  all  the  following  treaty,  which  was  signed  by  them, 
principal  chiefs  except  Cetywayo  and  Sirayo  and  shortly  after  by  the  remaining  chiefs : 
Iiad  given  in  their  submission^  The  King  after  ^^  j  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  „^3^  whatever  boundaries 
the  battle  retreated  to  the  Ngome  mountams  shsXL  he  assignod  to  my  torrftory  hy  the  British  Cov- 
in the  north.  Lord  Chelmsford  after  the  de-  ernment  through  tiie^ident  of  the  divisloQ  In  which 
struotion  fell  back  to  Ewamagwasa  (afterward  niy  H'^K'^  ^  situated.                 ^  ,    «,    . 

called  Fort  Alberii),  as  his  supplies  were  about  ,  ^'  ^  ^"  ^""^  ^"^^  *^t  «"**«?<»  ^^  the  Zooloo  mili- 

^^^^  ^«*     Q'    n  L-  i-wrii               -.     i_-.u  tary  system,  or  the  existenoe  of  any  mihtaiy  BTsiem 

giving  out.    Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  now  took  the  of  on^nization  whatever,  in  my  temtoiy :  and 'I  will 

entire  management  into  his  own  hands,  and  proclaim  and  make  it  a  rule  that  all  men  shall  be  al- 

went  to  Zoolooland,  making  his  headquarters  lowed  to  marry  when  they  choose  and  as  they  choof.e, 

at  Intaijanenl,  and  arriving  at  Ulundi  on  Au-  jwording  to  tfie  good,  ancient  customii  of  mv  people, 

mic^  infk     Ckr^  ♦!»*  Q*i*  ^I^A,*^^^  i>«;i  <>.«:»«^  known  and  followed  m  the  days  precedmg  the  cstab- 

.gust  10th.    On  the  8th  messenger  h^  arrived  li^i^ment  by  Chaka  of  the  system *lmown  L  the  mili- 

from  Uety wayo,  who  said  that  the  King  was  taiy  system ;  and  I  will  allow  and  encourage  all  men 

ready  to  submit  and  pay  taxes,  but  the  coun-  Hvm^  within  my  territory  to  go  and  come  iVeely  ibr 

try  must  be  dear  of  soldiers.    They  were  told  peaoeM  purposes,  and  to  work  in  Natal  and  tho 

that  Cetywayo  could  not  be  treated  with  as  the  ^T^f?f,*Si®}!?^^j;^^^^^^                    ^Z!^' . 

•ir««*,      w«  ^^i,  n/v  i^„»^.  ♦!*«.  ir;««  ««^  «,«-♦  *•  I  ^"^  ^^  miport  or  allow  to  be  miportad  mto 

King.     He  was  no  longer  the  King,  and  must  ^y  territory  by  any  person,  upon  any  pretext  or  for 

surrender  QnoonditionaUy,  except  on  the  guar-  any  object  whatever,  any  anns  or  ammunition  trosn 
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nqr  pot  whatooerer,  or  any  goods  or  merohandlBe  "by  which  the^  have  assented,  you  may  remonstrate  with 

tba  aotcout  of  ZooloolandL  without  the  express  sano-  them,  statmg  to  them  that  you  must  report  upon  their 

tion  of  the  Besident  of  the  division  in  which  my  terri-  oonduct  to  your  Government ;  but  you  will  be  carefVU 

u»7  if  situated ;  and  I  will  not  encourage  or  promote,  to  issue  no  order  to  them  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 

or  take  pait  in,  or  oonntenanoe  in  any  way  whatever,  oompUunt.    In  fUture  no  land  to  the  north  or  west  of 

the  impcfftation  into  any  other  part  of  Zoolooland  of  the  rongolo  will  be  recognized  as  forming  any  part  of 

una  or  ammunition  finom  any  part  whatever,  or  goods  Zooloolimd.    The  western  boundary  of  Zoolooland 

ormerohandiae  by  the  sea-ooast  of  Zoolooland  with-  will  start  from  the  Pongolo  Biver,  where  that  river 

oQt  such  sanction:  and  I  will  confiscate  and  hand  ioins  the  Bevana  Biver,  and  will  run  up  alonff  the 

oyer  to  Hat  Natal  Government  all  arms  and  ammuni-  Bevana  Biver  to  the  junction  of  the  Bevana  Kiver 

taoQ^and  goods  and  merchandise,  so  imported  into  my  with  the  Pemvana  Biver ;  thence  it  will  run  up  the 

tmitOT)  ;  and  I  will  punish  by  nne  or  oy  other  sum-  Pemvana  to  tlie  Kambula  Mountain,  and  from  the 

dent  pmushment  an^  person  guilty  of  or  concerned  Kambula  Mountain  down  the  Lyn  or  Dabusi  Biver 

in  107  such  unsanctioned  importation^  and  any  per-  to  its  junction  with  the  Blood  Kiver,  whence  it  will 

900  ioand  possessing  arms  or  ammunition,  or  goods  run  down  the  Blood  Biver  to  the  Bimalo  Biver.    In 

or  meiefaandise,  knovnngly  obtained  thereby.  dealing  with  the  chiefs  vou  will  impress  upon  them 

4. 1  will  not  allow  the  nfe  of  any  of  my  people  to  that  all  the  King's  cattle  now  belong  to  the  British 

hi  taken  for  any  cause,  exoept  after  sentence  passed  Government  and  must  be  handed  over  to  you.  .  .  . 

intooondloftiie  chief  men  of  my  territory,  and  after  You  will  be  carefUl  to  hold  yourself  entirely  aloof 

£uT  and  impartial  trial  in  my  presence  andf  after  the  f^m  all  missionary  or  proselytizing  enterprises.    If 

bearing  of  witnesses ;  and  I  wul  not  tolerate  the  em-  any  chief  desires  that  a  missionary  should  reside  in 

pjofmeot  of  witdi  doctors,  or  the  practice  known  as  his  territory,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  mission- 

smeUing  out,  or  any  practice  of  witchcraft.  ary  occup3ring  ground  as  a  site  for  a  mission  station 

k  The  surrender  of  persons  Auative  in  my  terri-  and  ground  to  serve  for  a  pastureland  and  for  a  sar- 

tofj  from  justice,  when  demanded  Dy  the  Government  den  ;  but  it  is  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  oiief 

of  anj  British  colony,  territoiy,  or  province,  in  the  in  no  way  thereby  alienates  the  land  bo  assigned,  and 

interata  of  iustice,  shall  be  readily  and  promptly  that  at  any  time  ne  may  resume  the  land  should  he 

made  to  gucn  Government :  and  the  escape  into  my  wish  to  do  so.    Grants  of  land  b^  the  former  King  to 

tcn^ory  of  persons  acousea  or  convicted  of  offenses  missionaries  can  not  be  recognized  by  the  British 

igsnst  Britiu  laws  shall  be  prevented  by  all  possible  Government ;  but  there  is  no  reason  wny  occupation 

kieaoa,  and  every  exertion  shall  be  made  to  seize  and  of  such  land  should  not  be  resumed  b^  the  now  de- 

dt^rer  up  such  penons  to  British  Authority.  posed  missionaries,  provided  the  chief  m  whose  terri- 

&  1  wul  not  make  war  upon  any  chief  or  chief!},  or  vory  the  land  in  question  is  situated  wishes  for  the  re- 

peopis,  witiioni  the  sanction  of  the  British  Govern-  turn  of  the  missionaries  among  his  people.    Tou  will 

Befit)  through  the  Bwident  of  the  diviaion  in  which  not  prevent  any  chiefs  fVom  corresponding  with  or 

Bij  territory  is  situated.  visiting  the  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Na- 

7.  The  sQcceasion  to  the  chieftainship  of  my  terri-  tal,  should  they  wish  to  do  so. 

^^^riSS^a^i^lSnSnn  ^"  ^t  t^       The  Settlement  with  the  Zooloos  was  almost 
vtm  Of  my  people,  and  the  nomination  of  each  suo>         .  „  j  j    •      xt  x  1         1/1 

f-wahaBTaubJect  to  tiiei^proval  of  tiie  British  tmiversally  condemned   m    Natal    and   Cape 

Goremment.  Colony.    The  pnnoipal  objections  of  the  colo- 

&  I  will  not  sen,  or  hi  any  way  alienate,  or  pei^  niats  were,  that  the  powers  of  the  Residents 

tet  w  c^itcnance  an/  sale  or  aUenation  of,  any  port  ^ere  too  limited ;    that  the  thirteen   chiefs 

i  I  will  J^^^ie  itjsidmg  fai  my  territoiy  powessed  as  much  power  for  h«^  as  the  one 

totfcew  reouun,  upon  the  condition  that  they  reoog-  I^mg  had  possessed  before,  and   that  conse- 

Buemyanthori^  aa  chief;  and  any  persons  not  wish-  qnently  the  borders  would  still  continue  to  be 

y.to  reepgniM  my  autiiority  and  desiring  to  quit  my  in  a  state  of  unquietness.    The  appointment 

gntoiy^  wm  permit  to  quit  and  to  pass  unmolested  ^f  j^^^^  D^^  ^^  ^g^  severely  criticised.     He 

W.  In  an  c«»9  of  dispute  hi  which  British  eubjeota  ^*  described  as  a  white  man  who  had  lived 

tre  involved  I  will  appeal  to  and  abide  by  the  ded^on  twenty  years  or  more  among  the  Zooloos,  had 

*f  the  Brittah  Besioent  of  tiie  division  in  which  my  married  Zooloo  wives,  and  had  been  for  many 

t^wy  is  situated.    In  peases  where  accusi^ons  of  years  the  right-hand  man  of  King  Cetywayo. 

iSSBr^s^^'^rStX^^  h^^'T^I/'^  the  colonies  as  one  who 

^toBrttiah  sutgecta,  I  wifl  hold  no  triid  and  pass  u&u  made  mmself  an  outcast  from  all  decent 

^  Mstenoe,  except  with  the  approval  of  such  Briuah  society. 

™^^'**-  An  event  of  the  war  that  for  a  time  created 

^i^£iif  i^^te^i^^f  iJl^!^^  considerable  excitement  in  England  and  on  the 

fcfb«^and  in  all  oues  when  tiiere  may  bedouU  continent  was  the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial 

Of  laieertainty  aa  to  the  Uws,  rules,  or  stipulations  of  France.    (See  Bonaparte.)    On  June  Ist 

'?!^eaUe  to  matters  to  be  dealt  with.  I  will  govern,  he  left  General  Wood's  camp  on  a  reconnois- 

^,  Old  decide  in  ajscordance  witii  the  ancient  hiw  8^^^^,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Carey  and  a 

oBflge  or  my  people.  £^^  troopers.   The  party  dismounted  in  a  mealie 

Ibe  duties  of  the  Readents  and  the  policy  to  field  near  the  Hyotoyozi  River.    The  enemy 

^  fblbwed  in  future  were  set  forth  in  the  in-  crept  up  and  assegaied  the  Prince  and  two 

i^ctions  given  them.    The  principal  points  troopers.  The  English  Government  was  bitter- 

^  theae  instructions  were  as  follows :  ly  attacked  in  the  press  and  in  Parliament  for 

Ton  will  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  British  Govern-  accepting  the  services  of  the  Prince.     On  June 

^^  and  it  will  be  your  duty  to  watch  the  manner  in  28d  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Commander- 

^tte  dUefe  app^ted  to  rule  over  the  several  ter-  in-Chief,  felt  compelled  to  make  the  following 

rp7»  of  the  oountiy  carry  out  the  terras  to  which  „i.„x«^- '  ♦  •„  T>„«i:«^«^i. . 

*^  Mooed  aa  the  <inditibns  of  tiieir  chieftainship,  statement  m  Parliament : 
While  alvaya  ready  to  give  advice  to  the  chiefs  of       There  is  very  great  doubt  as  to  the  circumstances  in 

o^^^of^iuid^  TOO  win  excrdse  no  authority  over  them  which  the  Prince  Imperial  went  to  South  Africa,  and 

^^^er  people.    Should  you  observe  in  wem  any  do-  I  think  it  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  that  doubt 

paitait  from  the  conditions  of  their  chieftainship  to  should  remain  for  a  moment  longer  than  necessary. 
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Indeed,  it  eeems  to  me  that  I  should  he  neglecting  mj        In  the  Transyaal  the  war  showed  a  very  bad 

duty  if  I  did  not  read  to  your  loidahii»  the  two  pn-  g^^e  of  affaire.     The  Boera,  in  their  hoftilitr 

;^  &  S  .Jf  L'lSS'u'SSn.^^ttFZ*  to  Engird,  went  so  far  as  to  refi.se  .11  a^sU,". 

and  Lord  Chelmflfoid.    Thev  are  private  letters,  and  anoe  against  the  Zooloos.    None  of  the  proim&<is 

are  the  letters  under  which  tne  Pnnce  attached  him-  made  by  Sir  Theophilns  Shepstone  when  he  an- 

self  to  HoQ  army  in  Zoolooland :  nexed  the  country  had  been  carried  oat,  and 

.    "Mr Diu. CHaLMiwomD :  This  lettTr wuTiSTil^n^^to  the  Boers  even  went  so  fw-  aj  to  talk  of  reas- 

yoa  by  the  Prinoe  Imperial,  who  Li  going  out  on  his  own  u-  serttng  their  independence  by  force.    1  he  news 

«)unt  to  see  M  mach  as  he  can  of  the  coming:  cainpaign  In  ^f  Isandlana  had  hardly  Spread  itself  throughout 

Zoolooland.    He  to  extremely  anxious  to  go  out,  and  wanted  . ,       m  i   i.   ^       VliT    u     *  xi        a        i*    i 

to  be  employed  in  oar  army:  but  the  Ooremment  did  not  the    iransvaai   before  the  tlrst  tnreatS  Ot  (lis- 

oonsider  that  this  could  be  sanctioned,  but  have  sanctioned  placlnflT  the  British  by  force  were  heard.     Id 

my  writing  to  you  and  to  sir  Bartle  Frere  to  say  that  if  you  jl«j^«  4.^  «a«,^  ♦«.  ««  «n;iA»<i4-A«t/);n»  -nrUk    ♦!  ^ 

can  show  him  kindness  and  render  him  assistance  to  sel  as  Order  tO  COme  tO  811  Understanding  With    the 

much  as  he  can  with  the  columns  In  the  field,  I  hope  you  will  Boers,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  set  OQt  for  Pretoria, 

do  so.   He  to  a  fine jounK  fellow  mil  of  sDirit  wi^^  and  arrived  on  April  10th.    He  was  received 

having  many  old  cadet  fHends  in  the  Artiuory,  he  will  doubt-  .^,  u  ^         1  t      u*  11 

less  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  on;  and  if  you  can  help  him  With  an  adaress  01  Welcome.    In  nis  reply  lie 

In  any  other  way,  pray  do  so.    My  only  anxiety  on  hto  ao-  stated  that  he  had  COme  to  See  that  the  exist- 

'^'l^^^^^CM^^X^^ir^  '"K  l*"^"  «"«•«  ^^r^  «d  that  the  inhabiu„u 

*'G£OEO£.*^  enjoyed  the  same  protection  as  other  portions 

That  ia  the  letter  to  Lord  Chelmsford,  and  I  should  of  the  Queen's  dominions.     *'  I  find,"  be  suid, 

also  like  to  read  to  your  lordships  that  which  was  ad-  u  that  there  are  those  who  think  the  countrv 

bST^tj^I-^        ^"'^^  ^  '''^''  *^'  ^"^  "^^  inay  be  given  up  again ;  but  I  think  yoa  will 

•* /Mmary 25, 1879.  See  in  the  promptitude  with  which  the  roCn- 

**  Mr  DKAs  Sim  Babtls  Fbieki  :  I  am  anxious  to  make  yoa  forcemeuts  lately  asked  for  Were  sent  a  clear 

tXli%r«?,;,^?1LlSn?'j'2'iS^"rh?"S^f  proof  and  gaarantee  that  no  territory  over 

the  coming  campaign  In  2Soo)ooland  in  the  capacity  of  a  whlch   the    Bntish   flag  has  once    waved   wiil 

■pecUtor     He  was  anxious  to  serve  In  our  army,  baring  ^y^j,  ^^  abandoned."     On  the  12th  he  entered 

been  a  cadet  at  Woolwich;  but  the  Government  did  not  think  .,  *  «  rt/v/>  o  rknn         1^^-.*^    ♦         v 

that  thto  could  be  sanctioned.    But  no  objection  to  made  to  the   camp  of  2,000  Or  8,000  malcontents  wht) 

hto  going  out  on  hto  own  account,  and  I  am  permitted  to  Intro-  threatened  an  attack  on  the  seat  of  govern- 

duce  him  to  you  and  to  Lord  Chelmsford  in  the  hope  and  ^^^^  „«.  t>««4.^«;«    ««^  ^n^^A^A^A  in  A<^n«r:n/.;n<r 

with  my  personal  request  that  you  will  give  him  eve^heip  meut  at  Pretoria,  and  succeeded  in  convincinic 

in  your  power  to  enable  him  to  see  what  he  can.  Ihavewrltten  themthat  it  Wa3  best  for  them  to  SUbmit  qiliet- 

to  Chelmsford  to  the  same  effect    He  to  a  chjirnilng  voung  |         ^he  Camp  Was  broken  up,  and  the  people 

man,  ftiU  of  spirit  and  energy,  speaking  English  admirably,  •'•,   .*    7.  ^^^^j  .     ^1^   .    ,      *^'  r      1 

and  the  more  you  see  of  him  the  more  von  will  like  him.  quietly  dispersed  tO  their  nomes. 

He  has  many  young  friends  in  the  ArtiUery,  and  so  I  doubt        Jq  the  Transvaal  the  Caffres  under  Secocoeni, 

S? w'^fe/ongh      ^^^^^'^  '  ^^  "»^^~  ^^  ^"  «''  Who  had  defeated  the  Boers  in  1877,  alao  hi- 

"  I  remaUi,  my  dear  Sir  Bartle,  yonra  most  sincerely,  came  hostile,  and  Colonel  Lanyon  was  sent  in 

„  ,    ,    ^    .  ^   ^      ,  '*GEOBOK."  the  early  part  of  the  year  to  that  province  to 

♦1,^^  Y^C  ^T^  "^  ^^  letters,  aU  I  can  say  la  ^       ^.^em  in  chock.     Several  successful  patruls 
that  1  think,  ao  far  as  the  authorities  at  home  are  con-  *^         ,  •     i.  xi_  j  r«  1  «^i  t 

cemed,  everybody  must  feel  that  nothing  haa  been  '^©re  made  against  them,  and  Colonel  Lanyon 

done  by  them  to  place  the  unfortunate  Prince  in  the  had  just  completed  his  arrangements  for  at- 

poeition  which  unnappily  resulted  in  hia  death.    We  tacking  the  Stronghold  of  the  chief,  when  in 

aU  deeply  regret  hia  foea,  and  I  am  sure  there  ia  not  a  j^ne  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  sent  instructions  to 

man,woman,  or  child  m  the  country,  from  her  M^esty  i,.^  ^^    .^^  ^^^  „^^^  !,;-•«/»«  4-^  ni>>i.Kv  *r^  »>.- v_ 

dowiwaid,  who  doe:i  not  sensibly  deplore  whS  hw  P**^  ^?  ^}^P  ^^^  send  his  men  to  Derby  to  proK 

occurred ;  but,  certainly,  so  far  as  the  authorities  here  t©ct  that  part  of  the  border,  and  prevent  C  t^ty- 

are  concerned,  I  feel  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  wayo  from  breaking  through, 
bringing  about  such  a  catastrophe  as  that  which  we        After  the  pacification  of  Zoolooland  had  been 

now  aU  BO  greatly  lament.  accomplished,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  went  to  tlie 

Lieutenant  Oarey,  the  officer  who  accom-  Transvaal,  arriving  in  Pretoria  on  September 

panied  the  Prince  Imperial,  was  tried  by  court  28th.    He  was  met  by  a  deputation  of  the  peo- 

martial,  and  at  its  close  was  sent  home  under  pie,  who  presented  him  an  address  of  welconus 

arrest  pending  the  Queen^s  decision  upon  the  The  General  read  a  written  answer  to  tlie 

verdict    In  the  first  days  of  August  the  pro-  address,  which  he  supplemented  with  a  spee^  h 

ceedings  of  the  court  were  quashed  on  account  of  the  same  tenor  and  tone,  as  to  the  irrevocaMo 

of  an  informality.    At  first  Lieutenant  Carey  nature  of  the  annexation, 
was  severely  censored  throughout  the  United       The  Zooloo  war  again  brought  the  question 

Kingdom;  but  as  the  facts  of  his  case  became  of  a  South  African  confederation  prominently 

known,  public  sentiment  completely  changed,  before  the  public.   On  June  12th  SirM.  Hick'^- 

and  upon  his  arrival  in  Portsmouth  he  was  Beach   addressed   a  dispatch   to  Sir    Bartlo 

to  be  presented  with   a  numerously  signed  Frere,  in  which  he  intimated  that  '*  a  deter- 

address,  expressive  of  sympathy  for  him  in  his  mined  effort^'  should  be  made  to  extend  xh*i 

trying  position  and  of  confidence  in  him  as  a  system  of  self-government  possessed   by  tLe 

brave  officer  and  a  true  Englishman.    Although  Cape  to  other  portions  of  South  Africa,  so  tb:'.t 

this  address  was  not  presented  in  consequence  the  Qneen^s   representative   there  might    bo 

of  an  intimation  from  the  authorities,  the  sen-  aided  by  a  Union  Ministry  and  Parliament  in 

timents  it  contained  were  expressed  to  him  in  dealing  with  the  "singularly  difficult  and  intri- 

other  ways,  and  he  was  everywhere  treated  as  cate  problems  of  government"  of  the  who].* 

one  who  had  been  unjastly  accused.  coontrj.    Setting  aside  previona  soggestious 
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for  a  conference  of  delegates  from  the  Beveral  CAREY,  Hsnbt  Chables,  a  writer  on  po- 
coionies  to  be  convened  in  Cape  Town,  he  litical  economy,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  De- 
called  upon  the  Cape  Government,  as  the  prin-  oember  15,  1798,  and  died  October  18,  1879. 
eipal  colony,  at  once  to  submit  to  its  Parlia*  He  was  tne  son  of  Mathew  Carey,  once  a 
moDt.  then  assembled,  general  proposals  for  the  prominent  publisher  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
establishment  of  a  Sooth  African  Union  or  brought  up  in  the  business  of  his  father,  and 
Confederation  on  the  lines  of  the  South  Afri-  in  1885,  having  been  successful,  withdrew  to 
can  Act  of  1877.  In  the  case  of  rejection  of  devote  himself  to  the  preparation  and  publica- 
thid  demand,  it  was  stated  that  measures  ini«  tion  of  works  on  political  economy.  His  dis- 
tinted  with  respect  to  the  lately  disturbed  ter-  cussions  of  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital, 
ritories  on  the  eastern  frontier  could  not  be  of  finance,  and  other  fundamental  questions  in 
pro(  eeded  with ;  in  other  words,  that  the  an-  that  science,  soon  attracted  attention  both  at 
nexatioD  of  Galekaland,  Tambookieland,  and  home  and  abroad.  His  books  have  been  repro- 
other  parts  of  the  Transkei  would  not  be  duced  in  Germany,  France,  Sweden,  Italy,  Rus- 
•^auctioned.  It  was  further  intimated  that  in  sia,  and  other  European  countries.  To  the 
tiitare  colonists  must  not  ;«ly  upon  Imperial  close  of  his  life  he  was  the  champion  of  the 
troops  for  defense  against  native  attacks  or  American  protective  system,  of  which  his 
jui^arrections,  and  that  her  Migesty's  soldiers  works  constitute  the  most  complete  exposition. 
would  only  be  permanently  placed  as  a  garri-  They  defend  it  by  a  series  of  facia  and  an  array 
fon  at  or  near  Cape  Town  for  the  protection  of  figures  unsurjiassed.  He  was  enthusiastio 
of  the  neighboring  naval  station,  this  station  in  his  pursuit,  and  devoted  himself  to  it  with 
^ein?  of  great  importance  to  the  interests  of  great  industry  and  ability.  His  most  important 
the  whole  Empire.  In  these  circomstances,  it  work  is  his  "Past  and  Present"  ^8  vols.  8vo, 
wiu)  9ii<7gested  that  a  regular  defensive  force  be  1848),  but  his  works  on  the  general  subject  to 
oreaoized  for  maintaining  security  on  the  in-  which  he  gave  his  life  have  been  very  exhanst- 
l\nd  borders  of  the  several  colonies,  toward  ive,  covering  the  period  from  1885,  the  date  of 
tbe  maintenance  of  which  force  Government  his  "Essay  on  Wages,"  to  his  paper  on  the 
would  be  prepared  to  contribute  from  Impe-  "  Unity  of  Law  "  in  1878.  Mr.  Carey  was  fully 
nal  funds  for  a  period  of  five  years  an  annual  recognized  the  world  over  as  a  leading  and 
.(um  etjual  to  that  voted  by  the  Union  Legisla-  original  writer  on  political  economy,  and,  while 
tnre,  provided  a  pledge  was  given  by  the  Cape  his  views  were  not  generally  accepted,  they 
lyiiament — to  be  af^rward  confirmed  by  the  were  always  thought  to  be  too  important  to 
InioQ— that  no  further  aid  would  be  required  escape  analysis  in  the  leading  treatises  on  the 
fnim  the  mother  country  for  military  pur-  subject.  Mr.  Carey  led  a  blameless,  genial  life, 
\'*^'^.  Tlie  general  disapproval  of  the  treaty  full  of  work ;  and  he  was  highly  respected  by  a 
which  had  been  made  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  large  circle  of  friends. 

^th  the  Zooloo  chiefs  caused  the  proposition  CHANDLER,  Zaohabiah,  a  Senator,  mem- 

^^r  a  confederation  to  be  regarded  nnfavor-  ber  of  the  Cabinet,  and  politician,  was  bom  in 

^^ly.  and  nothing  was  done  in  the  colonies  Bedford,  New  Hampshire,  December  10,  1618, 

^^i'h  re^^ard  to  it.  and  died  suddenly  in  Chicajgo^  November  1, 

There  were  also  during  the  year  troubles  1879.    His  education  was  limited  to  that  of 

^  th  the  Basutos,  and  with  the  Caif^es  in  Pon-  the  common  schools  and  an  academy  in  his 

-^  >luDd.    Slight  engagements  were  had  in  both  native  State.    In  1888  he  removed  to  Detroit 

't^\  the  British  coming  out  victoriously  in  and  engaged  in  the  dry-goods  business,  in  which 

'^^  end.  he  was  energetic  and  snccessfuL    In  1851  his 

By  two  proclamations  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  public  life  began  by  his  election  as  Mayor  of 

'nain  portions  of  the  Transkei  and  No-man^s  Detroit.    In  1852  he  was  nominated  for  Gov- 

Lmd  were  finally  incorporated  with  the  Col-  emor  by  the  Whigs,  and,  although  his  success 

'J  of  the  Cape  of  Gtood  Hope  on  October  Ist.  was  hopeless,  the  large  vote  which  he  received 

^ '  *  area  defined  in  the  order  includes  two  dis-  brought  him  to  public  notice.    Thenceforward 

'I'ct  (li«triet8:  First,  a  three-cornered  strip  of  he  took  an  active  interest  in  State  and  nation- 

>  rd  bordering  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Kei,  al  politics.    In  the  winter  of  1856>'57  he  was 

'"•ch  may  be  roughly  described  as  being  em-  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  to  succeed 

rtced  between  that  river  and  its  tributa^the  General  Lewis  Cass,  who  had  been  a  distin- 

''''j.vaand  the  Xwexweni  Mountains,  includ-  guished  representative  of  the  State.    During 

'.:  Fin^oland  and  the  Jantywa  Reserve,  and  this  Congress  Senator  Chandler  served  as  chair- 

'j'^ifaJDing  an  area  of  about  1,600  square  miles,  man  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 

^  X  territory  is  to  be  known  as  the  territory  lumbia  and  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

•  r  he  Transkei.    Tbe  second  area,  to  be  known  It  was  during  this  term,  on  February  11,  1861, 

'<>  Gri'inalttkd  East,  includes  the  territory  be-  that  he  wrote  the  famous  so-called  '*  Blood  let- 

*^  ^m  the  Drakenberg  Mountains  on  the  west,  ter,''  which  he  acknowledged  and  defended  in 

liie  Mataana  Momntaina  on  the  south,  Ama-  one  of  his  latest  speeches  in  the  Senate.   It  can 

Tondoland  and  Alfred  County,  Natal,  on  the  be  found  in  vol.  i.  (1861)  of  this  work.  He  was 

'  <^t,  and  the  Imgwangwane  and  Umzumkulu  reelected  in  1868,  and  during  that  term  again 

"  ver^s  on  tbe  eaat.    This  territory  covers  about  served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 

sOOO  square  miles.  merce,  and  also  on  the  Committees  on  Bevoln* 

VOL.  xis. — 9    A 
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tionary  daims  and  Mines  and  Mining.  He  was  gaseous  nebnlie,  and  that  of  carbon  in  certain 
also  a  member  of  the  National  Oommitteewhicli  comets.  But,  though  no  spectroscopic  evi- 
aocompanied  the  remains  of  President  Lincoln  denoe  of  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  anj  of  the 
to  Illinois,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Philadel-  self-luminous  celestial  bodies  had  been  obtained, 
phia  Oonvention  of  1866.  In  1869  he  was  again  so  that  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  its  pres- 
elected. During  the  important  period  of  his  ence  in  the  sun  was  in  one  sense  less  remark- 
first  term  in  the  United  States  Senate  Mr.  able,  it  was  in  another  sense  the  most  remark- 
Ohandler  was  identified  with  aU  the  leading  able  of  all  the  negative  results  of  solar  spectro- 
measures  of  Oongress.    During  the  term  that  scopic  analysis. 

expired  in  1875  he  continued  chairman  of  the       Oxygen  is  commonly  believed  to  form  one 

Oommittee  on  Commerce.    In  October,  1876,  third  of  the  mass  of  our  earth's  crust,  and  is 

President  Grant  tendered  him  the  post  of  known  to  form  eight  ninths  of  the  water,  where 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  fill  the  place  made  it  is  combined  with  hydrogen,  and  one  fifth  of 

vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Columbus  Delano,  the  air,  where  it  is  mixed  with  nitrogen.  It  can 

He  served  in  this  position  until   President  not  be  assumed  that  the  structure  of  the  sun 

Grant's  retirement.   When  Senator  I.  P.  Chris-  is  identical  Vii-h  that  of  the  earth ;  yet  it  woqIcI 

tiancy  resigned  his  place  in  the  Senate,  early  be  difficult  to  understand  how  in  the  great 

in  1879,  to  accept  the  post  of  Minister  to  Peru,  central  mass,  in  which  the  denser  elemeots 

Mr.  Chandler  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  would  be  the  more  abundant,  the  lightest  of 

of  Michigan  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  all,  hydrogen,  should  be  present  in  enormous 

man  who  had  succeeded  him  in  the  Senate  quantities,  while  oxygen,  so  much  denser  under 

four  years  before.    His  term  of  service  would  the  same  conditions,  should  be  absent,  or  pres- 

have  expired  in  1881.    Mr.  Chandler  took  an  ent  only  in  such  small  amount  as  to  afford  do 

active  part  in  the  exciting  Presidential  cam-  evidence  of  its  existence.    The  natural  infer- 

Saign  of  1876,  being  the  hard-working  presi-  ence  would  be  that  oxygen  and  the  other  non- 
ent  of  the  Republican  National  Executive  metallie  elements,  though  really  present  in  tLo 
Committee.    He  was,  during  the  greater  por-  sun,  are  situated  below  that  visible  surfaoe 
tion  of  hds  life,  engaged  in  larse  business  enter-  which  is  called  the  photosphere.    That  at  anj 
prises,  from  which  he  had  reaUzed  a  handsome  rate  they  are  not  present  above  that  surface 
fortune.    He  was  a  man  of  commanding  ap-  in  any  considerable  quantity  is  clearly  shown 
pearance,  and  possessed  an  excellent  practical  by  what  happens  during  total  eclipses  of  the 
judgment,  great  energy,  and  perseverance.  sun ;  for  whereas,  at  the  moment  when  the 
CHEMISTRY.     Oxyget^  in  the  Sun, — On  sun  is  lust  fully  hidden  by  the  moon,  the  xne- 
the  18th  of  June  last  Professor  Henry  Draper  tallic  elements  usually  recognized  by  the  a>>- 
laid  before  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  sorptive  action  of  their  vapors  on  tlie  son's 
London  the  evidence  by  which  he  claims  to  light  can  be  recognized  by  their  emissive  action, 
have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  oxygen  in  a  rainbow-tinted  array  of  bright  lines  suddenlj 
the  sun.    From  a  summary  of  his  paper  pub-  replacing  the  rainbow-tinted  streak  crossed  by 
lished  in  the  London  *^  Times  "  we  take  the  a  corresponding  array  of  dark  lines,  the  bright 
following,  which  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  na-  lines  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  and  other 
ture  of  the  problem,  and  of  the  results  of  Dr.  non-metallic  elements  nave  never  been  recog- 
Draper's  investigations.    It  will  be  remem-  nized,  even  under  these  favorable  condition;;, 
bered  that  when  in  1859  Kirchhoff  showed  But  if  oxygen  existed  in  enormous  qnantitit-d 
how  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  en-  within  the  visible  globe  of  the  sun,  its  presence 
able  us  to  analyze  the  vaporous  envelope  of  might  be  recognized  in  another  way.    Beside<9 
the  sun,  the  substances  the  presence  of  which  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  there  are 
was  recognized  belonged  with  one  exception  bright  lines  certainly  at  times,  and  probably 
to  the  family  of  metallic  elements.    Iron,  zinc,  always.    Some,  indeed,  have  said  that  as  tho 
copper,  aluminum,  sodium,    magnesium,    co-  glowing  vapors  which  produce  the  rainbow - 
bait,  nickel,  calcium,  chromium,  titamum,  and  tinted  array  of  lines  just  mentioned  are   at 
manganese  were  found  to  be  present ;   and,  all  times  present  over  the  snn^s  surface,  there 
besides  these  metals,  hydrogen  was  also  recog-  are  always  bright  lines ;  but  as  the  question  ii« 
nized.    The  absence  of  all  evidence  respecting  one  of  relative  brightness,  and  as  these  par- 
some  of  the  other  elements  might  not  have  ticnlartintsarefainter— corresponding,  in  fact, 
seemed  remarkable,  because  it  could  well  be  to  the  dark  lines — ^this  mode  of  speaking  seem  i^ 
believed  that  they  were  present  in  quantities  as  incorrect  as  it  would  be  to  describe  the  duU 
relatively  so  small  that  our  means  of  analyzing  disk  of  a  small  red-hot  globe,  seen  projector; 
the  sun  failed  to  detect  them.    But  that  such  on  a  bright  background  at  a  white  heat,   i;s 
elements  as  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  all  forming  a  bright  instead  of  a  dark  spot  on  that 
of  them  important  constituents  of  our  earth,  bright  white  background.    When,  however,  a^ 
should  be  absent  from  the  sun,  or  should  not  sometimes  happens,  the  known  lines  of  som>> 
be  present  in  quantities  large  enough  to  make  element  disappear  and  presently  reappear  a-i 
their  detection  easy,  seemed  surprising.    In  bright  lines,  we  perceive  that  for  the  tini 
the  case  of  the  two  latter  elements  the  wonder  being  the  spectroscopic  evidence   r68|>ectjiij: 
was  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  Hag-  that  particular  element  is  changed  in  character, 
gins  recognized  the  presence  of  nitrogen  in  the  We  know  that  that  dement  is  present  in  tL^ 
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part  of  the  sun  examined,  but  we  know  this  ARtronomical  Society  were  on  a  scale  four 

i>ecaase  we  see  the  bright  lines,  not  (as  usual)  tirnes  greater.     The    evidence  derived  from 

the  (lark  lines  of  that  element.  each  coincidence  was  thus  increased  fourfold  in 

If  oxygen  were  present  in  verj  sreat  qnanti-  value,  the  evidence  from  two  coincidences  six- 
ties ia  the  sun,  but  always  lay  below  the  visi-  teenfold ;  from  three,  sixty-fourfold ;  and  from 
ble  solar  surface,  and  were  at  a  higher  tempera-  the  eighteen  recognized  coincidences  about 
ture  than  that  prevailing  at  the  surface,  then  68,725,000,000  times.  He  effected  also  an  im- 
(txv^en  might  indicate  its  presence  by  its  provement  likely  to  have  great  value  in  other 
bri^'ht  lines,  and  could  certainly  indicate  it  in  spectroscopic  researches.  The  electric  spark 
DO  other  way.  Kow,  it  is  evidence  of  precisely  tnrough  air  which  gave  the  air-spectrum  pur- 
tLi<  kind  that  Professor  Draper  seems  to  have  sued  a  zigzag  course,  like  a  lightning-flash  on  a 
obtained  respecting  this  most  important  ele-  small  scale.  He  wanted  a  straight  flash,  or  at 
ment.  He  had  been  engaged  since  1863  in  any  rate  a  flat  flash,  so  that  seen  from  one 
obtaining  simultaneous  photographs  of  parts  direction  it  should  appear  as  a  straight  line. 
of  the  solar  spectrum  and  of  corresponding  So  he  invented  what  he  calls  the  spark-com- 
parts of  the  spectra  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  pressor.  The  terminals  between  which  the 
carbon.  In  examining  a  series  of  such  photo-  spark  passes  are  introduced  into  a  small  block 
(.Tajtbs  in  which  the  fluted  spectrum  of  nitrogen  of  soapstone,  and  between  them  a  small  flat 
wa:(  in  juxtaposition  with  the  solar  spectrum,  aperture  is  prepared,  between  the  walls  of 
he  found  reason  to  suspect  that  some  of  the  which  the  electric  flash  has  to  travel.  This 
briirbt  lines  of  nitrogen  agreed  exactly  in  posi-  space  is  left  open  on  one  side,  somewhat  like 
tioQ  with  bright  bands  in  the  spectrum  of  the  the  slit  of  a  money-box,  and  the  spark  seen 
t'un.  Pursuing  bis  researches,  he  found,  even  from  that  side  necessarily  appears  as  a  straight 
at  that  early  stage  of  his  labors,  very  striking  line,  though  it  may  have  a  considerable  amount 
evidence  of  agreement  between  the  bright  of  zigzag  play  in  the  plane  of  the  flat  space 
lines  of  oxygen  and  solar  bright  bands.  It  was  left  for  its  passage.  The  result  of  this  arrange- 
not,  however,  till  the  year  1877  that  he  was  so  ment  is  that  the  spectrum  of  the  air-lines  (oxy- 
tar  satisfied  as  to  announce  **  the  discovery  of  gen  and  nitrogen),  as  also  of  the  iron -lines 
oiv^^n  in  the  sun.'^  The  paper  thus  named  (obtained  by  having  a  little  iron  at  one  of  the 
WHS  illustrated  by  enlarged  views  of  the  nega-  poles),  is  much  better  defined  and  more  tmst- 
tivej  be  had  obtained.  In  these  photographs  worthy  than  it  had  been  before  this  plan  was 
a  part  of  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  was  seen  side  adopted. 

b?  side  with  the  bright-line  spectrum  of  air.  Most  spectroscopists  will  doubtless  admit 

Tiie  bright  lines  of  iron  were  shown  in  com-  that  Professor  Draper  does  not  pass  beyond 

j'liny  with  those  of  air,  in  order  to  indicate  the  the  limits  of  scientific  caution  in  claiming  that 

exact  agreement  of  the  juxtaposed  spectra  by  the  coincidence,  shown  in  his  photographs,  be- 

the  coincidence  of  the  iron  bright  fines  with  tween  the  bright  lines  of  oxygen  and  bright 

the  corresponding  solar  dark  lines.    Every  one  parts  of  the  solar  spectrum,  establishes  the 

of  the  oxygen  bright  lines  was  seen  to  coin-  probability  of  the  existence  of  oxygen  in  the 

rile  with  a  bright  part  of  the  solar  spectrum,  sun.    The  burden  of  proof,  or  rather  of  dis- 

In  gome  cases  the  coincidence  was  very  strik-  proof,  should  now  fall  on  those  who  consider 

in^r.  because  the  bright  line  of  the  air-spectrum  that  the  coincidence  may,  after  all,  be  merely 

not  only  agreed  exactly  in  position,  but  very  accidental.    If  such  evidence  as  Professor  Dra- 

cl)*Ay  in  ^aracter  also,  with  a  bright  band  in  per  has  obtained  is  rejected,  it  would  seem  as 

the  solar  spectrum.    This  close  resemblance  if  hardly  any  spectroscopic  evidence  can  suflSce 

cf *uhl  not  in  every  case  be  recognized — a  cir-  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  element  in  the 

ranHtAuoe  by  no  means  surprising  when  we  sun.    The  evidence  is  certainly  not  stron^r 

rt'Tuember  that  if  these  bright  bands  in  the  in  the  case  of  sodium  or  magnesium,  which 

»"lar  spectrum  are  really  due  to  the  presence  every  physicist  regards  as  present  in  the  sun, 

C'f  ;:reat  quantities  of  oxygen  below  the  visible  than  Professor  Draper  has  obtained  in  the  case 

9  lur  surface,  the  light  of  this  oxygen  can  only  of  oxygen. 

reach  us  after  passing  through  the  cooler  en-  A  New  Exphmte, — ^The  discovery  of  a  com- 

'"i\'*\>e  of  metallio  vapors  which  produces  the  pound  more  violent  than  guncotton  or  dyna- 

'1  irk  lines,  and  must  be  affected  by  the  absorp-  mite  has  recently  been  announced  by  M.  Nobel 

tive  action  of  those  vapors;  which,  of  course,  under  the  name  of  blasting  gelatine,  and  this 

^:li  not  the  case  witli  the  oxygen  of  the  air  again  has  been  endowed  with  a  still  greater 

from  which  Professor  Draper  obtained  the  energy  by  a  modification  of  its  nature  effected 

bri^'ht'line  comparison  spectrum.  by  Professor  Abel,  chemist  of  the  British  War 

M;iny  experienced  spectroscopists  remained  Department.    Nearly  all  the  explosives  brought 

nnronvinreid  by  the  evidence  which  Professor  before  the  public  are  nitro-compounds  or  mod- 

I>rip^r  thus  advanced  in  1877;  and  in  the  true  iflcations  of  them.    One  class  owe  their  origin 

-*  it-ntific  spirit  Professor  Draper  set  to  work  to  to  guncotton  and  the  other  to  nitro-glycerine ; 

^'My  more  searching  tests  to  his  result.    The  and  these  are  essentially  the  same  thing,  gun- 

^  i'e  of  his  enlarg^  photographs  had  been  cotton  being  made  by  the  nitrification  of  a 

it  ill*  tliatof  Angstrom ^a  well-known  **  normal  solid  body,  and  nitro-glycerine  by  the  nitrifi- 

^\  ectrum.^'    Those  which  he  exhibited  at  the  cation  of  a  liquid  substance.    The  methods  ol 
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manafactare  and  the  agents  employed  to  bring  into  a  more  solid  body  bj  the  addition  to  it  of 
about  the  nitrification  are  similar.  some  10  per  cent,  of  military  gancotton,  or  tri- 
In  the  application  of  the  two  explosives,  nitro-cellolose,  Mr.  Abel  appears  to  have  se- 
however,  there  is  a  wide  difference.  Gancot-  cared  a  still  more  vigorous  explosive,  and  ono 
ton  is  in  a  form  which  makes  it  conveniently  besides  that,  by  reason  of  its  firmness,  is  more 
available ;  bnt  nitro-glycerine,  being  a  liqni^  convenient  to  handle  than  the  soft  and  pliant 
is  difficult  to  use,  and  this  fact  led  Nobel  and  jelly.  The  destructive  action  of  this  moditied 
others  to  seek  for  some  suitable  vehicle  to  con-  gelatine  upon  iron  plates  and  heavy  masses  of 
tain  the  preparation.  A  silicious  clay,  called  lead  has  been  found  greater  than  that  of  an y 
Kieselguhr,  which  will  absorb  three  times  its  other  form  of  nitro-glycerine  or  gnncotton ; 
weight  of  the  liauid,  has  been  found  the  most  and  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  for  torpe- 
favorable  vehicle,  and  dynamite  consists  of  does  and  military  miniug,  where  the  object  is 
about  76  per  cent,  of  nitro-glycerine  and  25  to  secure  the  greatest  degree  of  violence,  re- 
per  cent,  of  this  inert  substance.  In  blasting-  gardless  of  consequences,  the  compound  will 
gelatine  the  objection  to  employing  an  inert  find  valuable  application.^' 
material  is  overcome,  the  mass  being  explosive  Neio  Aniline  SalU. — ^Messrs.  Beamer  and 
throughout.  '*  Blasting  or  explosive  gelatine  is  Clarke,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  de- 
a  mixture  of  nitro-glycerine  and  guncotton.  scribe  in  the  **  American  Chemical  Journal  *' 
M.  Nobel,  to  whom  is  due  the  credit  of  having  several  new  salts  of  aniline  which  they  have 
placed  the  viduable  properties  of  nitro-glycer-  lately  obtained  and  partially  examined.  A /ti- 
me at  the  disposal  of  raining  engineers,  has  line  chlorate  is  formed  by  cautiously  adiliu^ 
discovered,  in  pursuing  further  investigations,  chloric  acid  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline, 
that  the  liquid  in  question  acts  as  a  solvent  and  then  evaporating  under  the  receiver  of  an 
npon  ffuncotton.  Like  a  mixture  of  alcohol  air-pump.  The  salt  quickly  appears  in  the 
and  ether,  nitro-glycerine  is  found  to  dissolve  shape  of  white,  slender  prisms  about  an  inch 
nitro-cellulose,  and  form  a  description  of  col-  long.  This  compound  is  readily  soluble  in 
lodion,  or,  as  M.  Nobel  terms  it,  gelatine.  It  alcohol  and  ether,  but  less  so  in  water.  On 
is  not,  of  course,  the  highly  explosive  guncot-  exposure  to  air  or  to  a  gentle  heat,  its  soln- 
ton  that  will  thus  dissolve,  but  that  known  as  tions  blacken  and  decompose.  It  detonato:) 
photographer's  pyroxiline,  which  does  not  con-  sharply  when  struck,  and  explodes  whtn 
tain  so  much  nitrogen.  Military  guncotton,  brought  in  contact  with  sulphuric  acid  or  wht^n 
indeed,  or  tri-nitro-cellulose,  to  call  it  by  its  heated  to  a  temperature  of  75°.  Aniline  p*  r- 
chemical  name,  should  not  be  soluble  at  all,  chlorate  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the 
or  at  any  rate  only  to  a  slight  extent,  if  prop-  preceding.  Its  crystals  take  the  form  of  lar<re 
erly  manufactured,  and  one  of  the  tests  to  as-  rhombic  plates,  are  more  stable  than  the  chlo- 
certain  if  it  is  of  good  quality  is  in  fact  to  treat  rate,  and  when  dry  are  permanent  in  the 
it  with  an  alcohol-ether  mixture  to  ascertain  air.  They  detonate  feebly  when  sitmck  or 
how  far  it  will  dissolve.  The  soluble  gun-  heated,  and  are  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
cotton,  however,  if  not  so  highly  nitrified,  to  Aniline  iodate  is  obtained  by  adding  aniline  to 
coin  a  term  for  our  purpose,  is  still  a  sufficiently  a  solution  of  iodic  acid.  It  is  slightly  soluble 
explosive  body,  ana  this  M.  Nobel  finds  he  can  in  cold,  but  more  soluble  in  hot  water,  an<I 
dissolve  to  a  greater  extent  in  nitro-glycerine  still  more  so  in  boiling  alcohol.  All  of  it^ 
than  it  is  possible  to  do  in  alcohol  and  ether,  solutions  slowly  decompose  on  standing,  and 
Whereas  the  latter  will  dissolve  no  more  than  even  the  dry  substance  becomes  discolored  by 
4  or  5  per  cent,  of  pyroxiline,  and  frequently  long  exposure  to  the  air.  When  heated  slowly 
less  than  2,  nitro-glycerine  has  been  found  to  to  110*' it  blackens,  bnt  suffers  no  further  change 
take  np  upward  of  7  per  cent.  The  operation  of  even  when  the  temperature  is  carried  to  1 5t.> ' . 
dissolving  Is  presumably  done  when  the  liquid  By  sudden  heating,  however,  it  explodes  at 
is  warm,  and  the  result  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  125*'~ld0°.  On  percussion  it  detonates  very 
jellified  mass,  which  has  all  the  attributes  of  a  feebly,  yielding  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke,  which 
definite  combination.  There  is  no  separation  is  light-brown  by  reflected  and  violet  by  tran<>- 
of  liquid  firom  the  mass,  and  cartridges  may  mitted  light.  When  thrown  upon  stdphtirio 
be  made  by  simply  n^ng  up  the  material  in  acid,  it  instantaneously  decomposes,  yieldini? 
paper  envelopes.  ...  In  blasting  -  gelatine  the  same  dense  vapors.  Specific  gravity,  1  *4>^ 
there  is  no  inert  body,  and  the  consequence  is  at  18°.  Aniline  fluohydrate  is  formed  by  tho 
that,  weight  for  weight,  the  gelatine  is  superior  union  of  aniline  and  fluohydric  acids,  appo<ir<; 
in  its  destructive  action  to  dynamite.  The  lat-  in  beautiful  pearly  scales,  and  is  very  soluMe 
ter,  as  we  have  seen,  contains  75  per  cent,  of  in  boiling  alcohol.  AnUinephthalate\%iovm{.'^i\ 
nitro-glycerine,  whereas  blasting-gelatine  con-  by  the  addition  of  aniline  to  an  alcoholic  R<»ln- 
sists  of  from  90  to  98  per  cent  of  this  liquid,  and  tion  of  phthalic  acid.  Its  melting-point  is  1 4.%* 
from  7  to  10  per  cent,  of  soluble  gnncotton.  But  — 146''.  Aniline  monochtoraeetate  is  depositinl 
there  exists  another  reason  still  why  the  deto-  in  a  fiocculent  mass  of  white  crystals  on  adding 
nation  of  blasting-gelatine  should  be  more  en*  aniline  to  a  solutioo  of  monochloracetic  aoitL 
ergetio,  namely,  because  the  combustion  of  the  Aniline  dichloraeetate^  formed  like  the  preoe<i> 
charge,  from  more  perfect  oxidation,  is  well-  ing,  crystallizes  in  long  white  prisms,  which 
nigh  complete.  .  .  .  By  converting  the  gelatine  melt  at  122^    Aniline  tTichlarautaU  is  pro- 
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ptred  bj  dissolving  aniline  in  an  aqaeoug  soln-  tcopio  phenomena,  suppodng  tbut  A  oontuns  B  aa  an 

tioD  of  triohloraoetio  acid  impurity  and  as  a  constituent.    In  both  cases  A  will 

per  r^  oeiore  tne  Kojal  oociety,  ana  also  in  amount  present,  as  we  have  above  explained :  wneroas, 

an  article  published  in  the  ^*  Nineteenth  Gen-  if  a  constituent  of  A,  it  will  add  its  lines  acoordinff  to  the 

tory,"  Professor  J.  N.  Lockyer  has  given  an  extent  to  which  A  is  decompoeed  and  B  is  set  atlibeity  ,• 

Mcoimt  of  the  remarkable  series  of  experiments  ^-^f!^  -^t  f^^P®'*^^  "^a'^^S^  ^^  spectrum  of  A 

^t;  1   .    t.     ^  J  .     -*'^^*  «ov^  vjj^«*x«*«Mvo  ^11  fade  if  A  be  a  compound  body,  whereas  it  will  not 

which  m  his  opinion  confirm  the  hypothesis  fedeil'Abe  a  true  element.    Moreover,  if  Abe  a  com- 

tbat  the  so-called  elements  are  really  compound  pound  bodv,  the  longest  lines  at  one  temperature  will 

bodies.    This  view,  as  is  well  known,  was  al-  not  be  the  lon^t  at  another.    The  pajper  diiefly  deals 

retdy  held  by  many  long  before  these  inves-  T^^  a  discussion  from  this  point  of  view  of  the  spec- 

fi<Mf^i%>i<i  ^^'ml  K^.^*. .  :.«S.>^^   ♦u^  ^«.v.— ,v«-  «#  trum  of  calcium,  iron,  hydrogen,  and  hthium,  as  ob- 

^ons  were  begun ;  mdeed,  the  progress  of  g^rved  at  varioui  tempeitur^ :  'and  it  is  shoTO  that 

chemistry  haa  proved  several  substances  to  be  precisely  the  kind  of  change  which  is  to  be  expected 

eofflpoond  that  were  previously  ranked  as  ele-  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  non-«lementary  character  of 

Dients,  and  left  the  list  of  simple  bodies  to  con-  ^^  elements  has  been  found  to  take  place.    Thus  eadi 

iA  of  sQch  only  as  have  hitherto  resisted  all  ^,^®  "^^f  c«l<4«f »  «>  lo^  "  the  temperature  is 
^«^-  -.*  \i  Jl  «""»»«  *j*i.uw  i/v  1  yoiow^  lu*  below  a  certain  pomt,  has  adcflmte  spectrum  of  its 
^orta  at  decomposition.  It  was  beheved  that  own ;  but  as  the  temperature  is  raiseJthe  spectrum 
the  relationa  among  the  atomic  numbers  fur-  of  the  salt  ffraduall:^  dies  out,  and  veij  fine  Imes  due 
nifih  strong  evidence  of  the  composite  nature  of  to  the  metal  appear  m  the  blue  and  violet  portions  of 
many  substances  now  classed  as  elementary,  It®  spectrum.  At  the  temperature  of  tiie  electric  are 
•n<l  omw«H.«,m  <inoi»<>;o  i.ao  o^^^r^^i  Z^^^^\^  H  the  line  m  thc  bluc  IS  of  gTcat  mtciisity ,  the  violct  H 
v',^^^  *°r  l?^.  has  served  greatly  to  ^^  K  lines,  as  thev  are  <»Ued,  being  sfiA  thin ;  hi  the 
hei^ten  this  probabibty.  Wntmg  on  the  sub-  sun  the  H  and  K  lines  are  very  thi^,  and  the  Une  in 
ject  several  jears  ago,  Herbert  Spencer  took  the  blue  is  of  less  intensity  than  cither,  and  much 
the  ground  that  the  elements  are  not  known  thinner  than  in  the  are.  Lastly,  Dr.  HuM^ins's  maff- 
to  be  dementary ;  that  no  intelligent  chemist  S^^'*^  "^  photographs  show  that  botii  tBe  H  and  Ic 
I..VJJ-  *k  A  iL^  '  1.  1  \  1  "'*^'"o^"*  vuciuiow  j^jj^  ^yg  present  m  the  spectrum  of  a  Aquilffi,  the  lat- 
floids  tbem  to  be  absolutely  so ;  and  that  manj  ter  being,  however,  only  about  half  the  breadth  of  the 
ooiKurrent  considerations  compel  the  Inference  former ;  but  that  in  the  spectrum  of  a  Lyne  and  Sirius, 
tliat  they  are  c<Mnponnded,  and  perhaps  recom-  only  Uie  H  line  of  calcium  is  present.  Similar  evi- 
powded,  of  a  few  and  possibly  a  single  primor-  ^ence  that  these  different  Un^  may  represent  ^ertjt 
^'■1  A^>>vlk^^4^  T?^- 1»:«.  «i«™-  «#  ♦K^  k1««:«-«  substances  appean  to  be  afforded  by  Professor  Young's 
^oonstrtuent.  For  his  views  of  the  bearmgs  Bpectroscopic  Nervations  of  solaf  storms,  he  havfiig 
(«^>ectroecopic  research  on  thisquestion,seear-  seen  the  H  Une  imccted  into  the  chromosphere  seven- 
tide  ^Chonistry '^  in  the  '^Annual  Cydopeedia^'  ty-flve  times,  the  K  Une  fifty  times ;  but  tne  blue  line, 
for  1878.  In  a  suggestive  paper  entitled  "  Evo-  ^^^  i*  the  all-unportant  Une  of  calcium  at  the  are 
htioo«dthe8pectroaoope75^nblishedm"The  ST^rntlT A'S^m^^rin.^'r^ 
ropolar  Science  Monthly  '♦  for  January,  1878,  between  H  and  G,  which  are  highly  characterise  of 
nofeasor  F.  W.  Clarke  of  Cincinnati  expressed  this  metal.  On  comparing  photographs  of  the  solar 
omilar  views.  He  announced  on  spectroscopic  wctrum  and  of  the  spark  token  between  poles  of  iron, 
pounds  the  hypothesis  that  the  evolution  of  ^futelfrev^^tJe'u^X^^ 
pianets  from  nebul»  has  been  acoonapanied  by  photo^ph  being  among  the  mSet  prominent  iithat 
Vk  eruntion  of  complex  from  simple  forms  of  of  the  solar  spectnim,  wmle  the  triplet,  which  is  promi- 
B^ttter,  basing  the  iaea  npon  the  gradation  of  nent  in  the  8pfu'k-i>hotograph,  is  represented  by  lines 
cbanical  complexity  in  the  celestial  spectra.  SP*  ^^  ^  ^^  K  ^«  ^^  spectrum.  Professor 
Tb.  imporLt  facts  and  fresh  mirations  ^[^r&'S'ete^f^l^XwS^t^^' 
e^o^t  forward  by  Professor  Lockyer  were  into  the  chromoe^ere.  whUe  one  of  the  Unee  of  the 
P^zwished  in  a  summary  of  his  piq>er  before  the  triplet  was  only  iigected  twice.  These  facts,  Mr.  Look- 
Sort!  Society,   prepared  by  a  chemist  who  7®**  contends,  at  once  meet  with  a  simple  explanation 

Wdit  for  the  London  "Tto^"  «.d  from  ^n'^^f^^^'^ar^"-^  •>' '^^ -" 

«ii8  the  snbjomed  extracts  are  taken :  The  Uthium  spectrum  exhibits  a  scries  of  changes 

liters  we  many  fiMts  and  many  tndns  of  thought  sug-  with  a  rise  of  temperature  precisely  analogous  to  those 

p^  bjr  Bcdar  and  stellar  physios  which  point  to  me  observed  in  the  case  of  calcium. 

''Tpc^besb  that  ^  elements  themselves,  or  at  aU  events  In  discussing  the  hydrogen  spectrum,  Mr.  Lockyer 

■coeofthem,  are  compound  bo<Ues.  Thus  it  would  ap-  adduces  a  number  of  most  important  and  interesting 

I«tt  tittt  the  hotter  a  star  the  more  simple  is  its  speo-  fiicts  and  speculations.    It  is  pomted  out  that  the  most 

^ ;  for  the  brighest,  and  therefore  probably  the  hot-  refrangible  Une  of  hydrogen  in  the  solar  spectrum,  A,  is 

^  iten.  fodi  as  Sirius,  fhmish  specbn  showing  only  only  seen  in  laboratory  experiments  when  a  very  hi^ 

^  thkk  hydrMon  linea  and  a  few  very  thin  metalho  temperature  is  employed,  and  that  it  was  absent  from 

^le,  dtaracterifitic  of  elements  of  low  atomic  weight,  the  solar  protuberances  during  the  ecUpse  of  1875.  al- 

^aie  the  cooler  stars,  such  as  our  sun,  are  diown  by  though  the  other  lines  of  hydrogen  were  photographed. 

^w  mctrs  tooontam  a  much  lorcer  number  of  me-  This  Une  also  is  coinddent  with  the  strongest  hne  of 

«ac  daaents  than  stars  such  as  Sirius,  but  nd  non-  hidlum,  as  aheady  recorded  by  Thal^n,  and  may  be 

■wueeknienti;  and  the  coolest  stars  fhmish  fluted  photographed  by  volatilizing  mdium  in  the  eleotrio 

^|^u-6pectn  characteristic  of  compounds  of  metalUo  are ;  whereas  palladium  charged  with  hrdrogen  Air- 

vilh  QOD-iDetalliQ  elements  and  or  non-metaUio  ele-  nishes  a  photograph  in  which  none  of  tne  hvdrogen 


.    Thcie  (acts  appear  to  meet  with  a  simple  ex-     lines  are  visible.    By  employing  a  very  feeble  spark 
g*™^  if  it  be  BupTOsed  that  as  the  temperature     at  a  very  low  pressure,  the  F  line  of  hydrogen  hi  the 


the  eompounos  are  first  Woken  up  into  their  screen  is  obtained  without  the  blue  and  rod  lines  which 

itooit  "dements."  and  that  theae  "  elements "  are  seen  when  a  stronger  spark  is  used,  so  that  alte^^- 

^1°=^^^  disBodaoon  or  decomposition  into  *^  ele-  tions  undoubtedly  take  place  in  the  spectrum  of  by- 

=*oto '*  oflower  atomic  weifrht.    Mr.  Lockyer  next  drogen  similar  to  those  observed  in  Uie  case  of  caldum. 

"""""^  ^rfaat  wiU  be  the  difference  in  the  spectro-  In  oonduding  this  portion  at  his  paper  Mr.  Lockyer 
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states  that  he  has  obtained  evidence  leacUng  to  the  oon-  bj  the  prodactfi  of  oomboBtion  largel j  mixed 

elusion  that  the  substance  ariying  the  non-reversed  Une  ^j^h  air  from  a  peculiarly  conrtrncted  furnace 

i^d^ofPSSHi^&w'ithry^SS^fo™"^  <f«28ned  by/r    Anthony  Bown),  burning 

matter,  imd  also  the  substance  ^ving  the  1,474  or  coro-  Biaok  or  small  coal.    In  this  way  a  ooatmg  of 

nal  line,  are  really  other  forms  of  hydTOfi;on,  the  dne  magnetio  oxide  is  formed  close  to  the  surface 

mor  simple  than  that  which  ffives  the  %  line  alone,  of  the  iron,  but  this  is  often  slightly  covere*] 

pettier  more  complex  than  that  which  i^ves  the  F  ^jjj^  ^^  ^^^^^  p^^Q^^    jh^  admission  of  air 

°®'  to  the  furnace  is  then  so  arranged  by  a  suitable 

In  closing  his  paper  in  the  ^*  Nineteenth  Oen-  apparatus  that  a  stream  of  carbonic  oxide  i-i 

tury  *'  Professor  Lockyer  thus  sums  up  the  passed  over  the  articles  for  a  short  time,  and 

results  of  his  investigations :  the  red  oxide  very  speedily  reduced  to  mag- 

nnt,  the  common  lines  visible  in  the  spectra  of  dif-  "etic  oxide."  The  red  oxide,  first  formed,  is 
feient  elements  at  high  identical  temperatures  point  easily  detached  from  the  iron,  but  tbe  mag- 
to  a  common  origin.  Secondly,  the  different  lines  netio  oxide  is  hard  and  perfectly  homogeneous, 
visible  in  the  spectra  of  the  same  substance  at  high  Tbe  coating  formed  by  this  process  has  been 
and  low  temperatures  indicate  that  at  high  tempera-  thoroughly  tested,  and  found  to  withstand  aU 
tures  dissociation  goes  on  as  contmuously  as  It  IS  gen-  ""vivuginj  i^i^  au^  ~^~  *.»«-**  oxi 
endly  recognized  to  do  at  aU  lower  temperatures.  ^^i?**'^  oxidiang  mfluences. 

In  my  paper  I  attempt  to  show  that  if  we  mnt  that  The  Spectrum  of  the  SfunU  Corona. — Before 
the  highest  temperatures  produce  common  oases— in  the  occurrence  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  1678, 
other  words,  if  tfio  elements  are  really  compounds^l  ^^  yf  x.  SampsoD,  U.  8.  K,  made  elaborate 
the  phenomena  so  difficult  to  account  tor  on  the  received  ^„«^„^„i.;^-,„  #il  «4.„^wi„«  minnf^i^  *\^a.  ^^ 
hypbthesis  find  a  simple  and  sufficient  explanation,  preparations  for  studying  minutely  the  co- 
Ancl,  with  legaid  to  the  second  count,  I  discuss  the  rona's  spectrum,  with  the  sole  view  of  decid- 
cases  of  calcium,  iron,  lithium,  and  hydroffen.  Imi^ht  ing,  by  the  absence  or  the  presence  in  it  of 
have  brought,  and  shall  subsequently  orlng,  other  dark  lines,  whether  the  light  is  reflected  sun- 
oases  forward.  In  all  these  I  show  that  the  lines  most  ito^Uf  wliAthAr  if  in  dnn  tn  thn  sAlf.lnminnn^ 
strongly  developed  at  the  highest  temperatures  are  "«f"i»  wdetner  it  is  due  to  tne  seil-mmmons 
piedSify  those  \^ch  are  seen  almost  alone  in  the  matter  of  the  corona,  or  whether  it  is  doe 
spectra  of  the  hottest  stars,  and  which  are  most  ob-  to  both  of  these  causes  combined.  In  the 
viously  present  in  the  spectrum  of  our  own  sun.  Now,  "  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  "he 
IfitbetruethflAthetempenitureof  thearobrw^^  describes  the  instruments  used  for  this  re- 
the  elements,  then  the  higher  temperature  of  the  sun  „^„«^i,  „^a  ^k^  ,m.»»^i.  «««  •.^kui.  ♦i*^-  ^^^^ 
should  do  this  in  a  still  more  eflfecfive  manner.  se^'^ch,  and  the  manner  m  which  they  were 

employed.     His  conclusion  is  that,  inasmuch 

New  Froeeaee  for  protecting  Iron  Surfaces,  as  he  failed  to  see  in  the  corona  spectrum  tbe 
— A  new  process  for  protecting  iron  from  rust  dark  lines  of  the  sun^s  spectrum,  tnerefore  the 
has  been  invented  by  M.  Dod6.  It  consists  in  light  of  the  corona  is  not  all  reflected  light, 
coating,  either  by  means  of  a  bath  or  a  brush.  The  following  considerations  confirm  him  in 
any  objects  in  cast  or  wrought  iron  (freed  this  conclusion :  "  Until  this  eclipse  no  ob- 
from  the  damp  that  may  adhere  to  them)  with  server  has  ever  seen  the  dark  lines  in  the  spec- 
a  composition  of  borate  of  lead,  oxide  of  cop-  trum  of  the  corona  except  M.  Janssen,  who 
per,  and  spirits  of  turpentine.  This  applica-  reported  dark  lines,  notably  D,  in  1871,  but 
tion  soon  dries  on  the  surface  of  the  iron,  and  much  more  difficult  to  see  than  the  bright 
the  objects  are  then  passed  through  a  furnace,  lines.  Several  observers  doring  the  recent 
heated  from  600''  to  700"  F.,  according  to  the  eclipse  failed  to  see  the  dark  lines,  though  they 
thickness  of  the  articles  under  treatment,  so  looked  for  them  carefully.  WMle  I  do  not 
as  to  bring  them  to  a  cherry-red  heat  when  question  the  results  of  observers  who  report 
passing  through  the  center  of  the  furnace.  At  the  presence  of  dark  lines,  I  think  all  the  ob- 
this  point  the  fusion  of  the  metallic  pigment  servations  taken  together  show  that  the  con- 
takes  place;  It  enters  the  pores  of  the  iron,  tinuous  spectrum  of  the  corona  is  not  the  spec- 
and  becomes  homogeneously  adherent  thereto,  trum  of  the  sun.  Aside  from  this,  Professor 
covering  the  objects  with  a  dark  coating,  Arthur  W.  Wright  made  measurements  of  the 
which  is  nbt  liable  to  change  under  the  ao-  polarization  of  the  light  of  the  oorom  (the 
tion  of  the  air,  gases,  alicaline  or  other  vapors,  first  time,  I  think,  it  has  been  attempted),  an<l 
nor  to  scale  off  from  the  surfaces  to  which  has  found  the  polarization  to  be  but  a  small 
it  has  been  applied.  When  any  considerable  percentage  of  tne  whole  light  emitted.  Al- 
depth  of  **  inoxidation  '^  is  desired,  the  object  though  m  reflected  light  does  not  reach  us  aft 
may  be  immersed  in  the  composition  for  the  polarized  light,  yet  I  tiiink  the  small  percent- 
time  requisite  to  absorb  a  sufficient  quantity  of  age  of  polarization,  taken  with  the  faintnesa  of 
it.  This  process  supersedes  painting  and  var-  the  darx  lines,  indicates  that  the  corona  is,  to 
nishing,  and  iron  objects  thus  treated  are  im-  a  considerable  extent,  self-luminous.  The  me- 
pervious  to  rust.  The  cost  of  application  is  teoric  dust  not  only  reflects  the  sun^a  lights 
about  half  a  cent  per  superflcial  square  foot.  but  it  is  continually  showering  upon  the  sun. 

Anew  process  for  coating  iron  surfaces  with  and  in  its  passage  through  the  atmosphere  is 

magnetic  oxide,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  rendered  incandescent" 

rust  has  recently  been  patented  in  England  A  New  Baee, — ^From  a  compound  produceil 

by  Mr.  George  Bown.    The  following  is  the  by  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  on  toluene,  an«l 

method  of  procedure :  "  Tbe  articles  are  first  having  the   formula   OtiClse,  Mr.  Edgar   F. 

of  all  heateo,  and  acted  on  for  a  certain  period  Smith  has  obtained  a  new  base,  the  properties 
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of  which  he  describes  in  the  "  American  the  well  or  tank.  Not  the  number  of  organ- 
Chemical  JonmaL"  The  process  of  separation  isms  present,  but  their  nature,  must  be  regard- 
was  as  follows :  A  quantity  of  the  compound  ed  as  indicating  the  condition  of  the  liquid. 
CjiClii,  finely  divided,  was  heated  in  a  sealed  In  their  connection  with  this  subject  he  classic 
tube  with  an  excess  of  aniline  for  six  or  eight  fies  organisms  as  follows :  1.  Such  as  can  live 
hours,  the  temperature  during  the  time  not  only  in  good,  sound  water ;  2.  Organisms  free 
exceeding  180°  0.  On  examination  after  cool-  from  chlorophyl,  nourished  solely  from  putres- 
in?,  a  deep-red  viscid  product  was  found,  cent  organic  matter,  and  directly  promoting 
which  was  transferred  to  a  shallow  dish,  water  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter,  nitro- 
added,  and  the  whole  then  heated  on  a  water-  genous  or  non-nitrogenous— organisms  which 
bath.  Much  of  the  adherent  aniline  was  got  can  live  only  in  waters  that  evince  putrefac- 
rid  of  in  this  way,  and  by  repeatedly  distilling  tive  processes ;  8.  An  intermediate  group,  or 
the  residae  left  after  evaporation  it  was  finally  organisms  which  can  live  either  in  good  or 
obtiilned  in  a  pure  form.    The  new  base  thus  bad  waters. 

produced  contains  chlorine  and  nitrogen.     It       _,,      ^.*v         -jj-        iva-.  <^ 

V             1*        •*!.    ^  lA      i-    ..-«:i«  -^u.Ki«    4«  Well-water  18  to  be  regarded  as  good  when  free  from 

lorras  salts  with    acids,  is    easily  soluble    in  ^j  organi«DB,  from  ammonia,  nftrous  acid,  and  hy- 

water  and  other  solvents,  and   from   concen-  drogcn  sulphide. 

trated  aqneons  solutions  after  long  standing  it  Open  waters,  flowing  or  standing,  are  good  when 

^eparntes  in  thin,  broad  scales,  that  are  near-  they  contain  living  green  alcce  and  diatoms  with  the 

l^^l/^l^.-I.w«    *aA.1<.*  i;»kf    o^i.^V%/»i<(r    /tifK^TiU/i  contcntfl  of  the  Rhella  normally  colored,  out  no  color- 

ly  CO  orless,  refract  hght  strongly    carbonize  ,        j       {Beggiatoa,  Leptomhui,  etc.)   and  none,  or 

slightly  at  225''  0.,  and  fuse  at  280"  0.     It  |,ut  few,  ScU^amycd€%,  ^           '       ^' 

forms  a  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid,  charac-  Drinking-water  for  human  use,  in  addition  to  free- 

ti-rized  by  very  long,  broad,  colorless  crystals,  dom  ftx)m  all  orminismp,  tVom  ammonia,  nitrous  acid. 

tliat  are  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  and  eulphuretteat  hydrogen,  should  not  exceed  18-20 

v#  •     A   -j^ «i      j?i    *  '     T'  X*      T*  •  of  hardness.    If  nver- water  w  so  punflcd  by  filtration 

.^itrieAeia  from  the  Jilectnc  LtgM.'-iX.  is  ^^  ;^  poeecflees  these  properties,  and  that  suspicious 

known  that  when  combustion  takes  place  at  oramiams  do  not  reappear  on  standing,  it  may  be  used 

i]i::[i  temperatures,  small  quantities  of  the  ni-  without  scruple. 

troeen  and  oxygen  of  atmospheric  air  combine,  ^pc^  ^H®«  containing  green  alga  and  living  dia- 

fonnmg  «veral  oxidee  of  nitrogen,  many  of  '{^^r^^,^^  ""^  ""«""  ~''^  "^^ 

Which  are  strong  corrosive  acids.     Inis  is  the  For  cattle  traces  of  ammonia  and  nitrous  acid  m 

case  when  electric  sparks  are  passed  through  pond- and  river- water  maybe  tolerated  if  green  alga) 

air,  also  during  combustion  in  air  of  hydrogen,  a^d  living^ diatoms  are  present. 

It  therefore  appears  probable  that,  as  the  tern-  Water  tor  fish-ponds  should  be  free  from  sulphu- 

^^^,^ ^<?  *k!v\^in*»:«  — ^  :-  ««j^.,u»^^i. .•  retted  hydrogen,  and  should  be  rejected  if  Meaatatoa 

perature  of  the  electric  arc  is  undoubtedly  very  ^^  -^  p1^e2t  i^  a  state  of  normal  vitaUty.    iJ^tomi- 

High,  nitnc  acid  or  some  other  oxide  of  nitro-  tus  laeteus  is  probably  dangerous. 

C jQ  might  be  produced  by  the  electric  light.  The  mere  vicinity'  of  waters  contiunins:  Beggiatoa 

Tlii8  subject  has  been  investiirated  experimen-  ^^  the  SchizomyceU*  is  dangerous,  as  tbcy  may  in- 

tdl,  byitrTWiUs,  with  results  Btrongljr  con-  '^^t'^^tZt'^^Zr^tr."^'^' 
tirmatory  of  this  theoretical  mference.     The 

tirjit  experiment  was  rather  surprising.  A  Derivation  of  Indigo-Blue,  —  Mr.  Edward 
i*I:.s3  cylinder  placed  over  an  electric  lamp  Schunck  has  recently  published  the  results  of 
•Foucault's  regalator)  for  two  minutes,  and  an  interesting  series  of  experiments  on  the 
afrerward  examiaed,  was  seen  to  contain  a  leaves  of  the  common  woad  (Isatis  tinctoria\ 
perceptible  amount  of  red  fumes  due  to  perox-  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
i<ie  of  nitrogen  (Nfl04).  The  air  surrounding  whether,  as  has  heretofore  been  supposed,  the 
the  Lamp  was  next  drawn  through  a  solution  indigo-blue  obtained  from  them  exists  as  such 
of  potash,  and  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  esti-  in  the  plant,  or  is  the  product  of  some  chemi- 
nuted ;  this  gave  ten  to  twelve  grains  of  nitric  cal  change  occurring  to  one  or  more  of  its 
ac^d  produced  per  hour  (it  may  eventually  constituents  during  the  process  of  extraction. 
prove  to  be  more,  the  difficulty  being  to  col-  He  finds  that  the  leaves  of  the  plant  do  not 
it-ct  the  whole  of  it).  The  next  step  in  the  re*  contain  either  indigo-blue  or  its  hydride  ready 
^areh  will  be  to  examine  the  various  forms  of  formed ;  but  that  they  yield  by  careful  treat- 
tit  ctric  light,  with  a  view  to  determine  tlie  ment  indican^  a  peculiar  glncoside,  which,  when 
aiDonnt  of  nitric  add  produced  by  each.  subsequently  treated  by  acids  and  other  re- 
WaUr  Eatamination  a»  related  to  Health* —  agents,  breaks  up  into  indigo-blue  and  indigo- 
Dr.  F.  Holdefleiss,  in  a  recent  paper  on  the  glucine,  the  latter  resembling  glucose.  He 
t-iamination  of  water  in  its  relation  to  the  further  ascertained  that  indican  is  a  highly 
h^tlth  of  men  and  animals,  claims  that  chemi-  unstable  substance,  undergoing  when  its  watery 
^i  analysis  alone  is  insufficient  to  determine  solution  is  heated  for  some  time,  or  more  rap- 
\\i^  character  of  water.  Microscopic  exami-  idly  when  acted  upon  by  caustic  alkalies,  an 
nation  promises  more  satisfactory  results,  in  as  entire  change,  on  the  completion  of  which  it 
f  if  aa  the  organisms  observed  have  been  found  no  longer  yields  indigo-blue  by  decomposition 
T )  k'ar  certain  relations  to  the  sanitary  value  with  acids,  but  in  place  of  the  latter  gives  in* 
•'f  the  water.  For  purposes  of  examination,  digo-red,  indifulvine,  leucine,  and  other  prod* 
''FjIv  natnral,  freshly  drawn  water  should  be  nets.  The  investigation  was  afterwara  ex- 
token,  and  that  from  the  bottom  or  sides  of  tended  so  as  to  include  Polygonum  tinetorium^ 
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Blitia  TanhenUluBy  and  other  indigo-jieldiDg  edges.    At  the  enggestion  of  Professor  Stol^es, 

plants,  to  see  if  they  contained  indigo-blue  the  sabstance  obtained  by  the  decomposition 

ready  formed,  or  if,  like  the  common  woad,  of  the  green  coloring  matter  of  leaves  by  acids 

the  coloring  matter  exists  in  the  vegetable  cells  was  tried,  and  this,  which  yields  a  very  fine 

in  the  form  of  indican  or  some  other  glacoside.  absorption  spectrum,  was  found  to  exhibit  the 

The  experiments  with  the  Polygonum  tinctori-  phenomenon  in  a  marked  manner  whether  dis- 

um  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  leaves  of  solved  in  alcohol  or  ether.    This  compound  is 

this  plant  contain  a  substance  not  to  be  distin-  easily  decomposed  by  heat  under  ordinary  cir- 

guished  from  the  indican  of  ImtU  tinetoriOy  cumstances,  and  yet  it  can  be  dissolved  in  gas- 

which  by  decomposition  with  acids  yields  in-  ecus  menstrua  and  raised  to  a  temperature  of 

digo-blue  and  glucose,  accompanied  by  some  850°  without   suffering    any   decomposition, 

by-products ;  and  that  there  is  no  proof  of  showing  the  same  absorption  spectmm  at  that 

the  existence  of  ready-formed  coloring  matter  heat  as  at  15°. 

in  the  plant  while  the  latter  is  living  and  in  a  When  the  solid  is  precipitated  by  suddenly 
healthy  state ;  and,  further,  that  in  all  indigo-  reducing  the  pressure,  it  is  crystalline,  and  may 
yielding  plants  hitherto  examined  the  coloring  be  brought  down  as  a  **  snow  "  in  the  gas,  or 
matter  is  derived  from  a  glucoside  which  splits  as  a  ^^  frost "  on  the  glass,  but  it  is  always  easily 
up  with  great  ease  into  indigo-blne  and  glucose,  redissolved  by  the  gas  on  increasing  the  pres- 
and  that  this  glucoside  is  probably  in  tdl  cases  sure.  These  phenomena  are  shown  to  the  best 
the  same,  and  identical  with  the  indican  of  advantage  in  a  solution  of  potassic  iodide  in 
Isatis  tinctoria.  absolute  alcohol.  *'  We  have  then,"  say  the 
Solubility  of  Solids  in  Gases. — In  an  inves-  authors,  '^  the  phenomenon  of  a  solid  with  no 
tigation  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  study-  measurable  gaseous  pressure  dissolving  in  a 
ing  the  conditions  of  liquid  matter  as  it  ap-  gas,  and  not  being  affected  by  the  passage  of 
preaches  and  passes  the  ^^ critical  point" — that  its  menstruum  through  the  critical  point  to  the 
is,  the  point  at  which  it  changes  from  the  liquid  liquid  state,  showing  it  to  be  a  true  case  of 
to  the  gaseous  state — ^Messrs.  J.  B.  Hannay  and  gaseous  solution  of  a  solid." 
James  ifauston  have  obtained  some  very  curi-  Determination  of  the  Organic  Purity  of 
ous  and  interesting  results,  which  appear  to  Potahle  Waters. — In  a  long  and  valuable  pa- 
show  that  solids  may  be  dissolved  in  gases,  per  on  this  subject,  read  before  the  London 
The  experiments  were  conducted  with  such  Chemical  Society,  Mr.  0.  M.  Lidy,  after  an  ex- 
solvents  as  alcohol,  ether,  carbon  disulphide  tended  discussion  of  the  various  methods  which 
and  tetrachloride,  paraffines,  and  defines,  have  been  proposed  for  estimating  the  organic 
and  such  solids  as  sulphur,  chlorides,  bro-  matter  in  potable  waters,  gives  the  preference 
mides,  and  iodides  of  the  metals ;  and  such  or-  to  a  special  modification  of  the  permanganate 
ganic  substances  as  chlorophyl  and  the  ani-  process,  to  which  he  has  appliea  the  name  of 
line  dyes  were  employed.  In  a  preliminary  ^*  the  oxygen  process."  This  consists  in  add- 
report,  the  authors  explain  that,  in  order  to  ing  to  a  known  volume  of  the  water  measured 
gam  some  insight  into  the  condition  of  matter  Quantities  first  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
just  beyond  this  critical  point,  they  dissolved  then  of  permanganate  solution.  The  author 
in  the  liquid  a  solid  substance  fusing  much  takes  two  equal  portions  of  the  same  water, 
above  the  critical  point  of  the  liquid,  and  ob-  adds  equal  volumes  of  permanganate  and  snl- 
served  whether,  on  the  latter  passing  its  criti-  phuric  acid  to  each,  and  allows  the  one  to 
oal  point  and  assuming  the  gaseous  condition,  stand  one  and  the  other  three  hours.  The 
the  solid  was  precipitated  or  remained  in  solu-  amount  of  permanganate  remaining  is  then 
tion.  It  was  not  precipitated,  but  continued  measured  by  means  of  potassic  iodide  and  so- 
in  solution,  or  rather  in  diffusion,  through  the  die  hyposulphite.  The  results  are  expressed 
atmosphere  of  vapor,  even  when  the  temper-  in  the  quantities  of  oxygen  required  to  oxidize 
ature  was  raised  180''  above  the  critical  point,  the  organic  matters  in  one  gallon  of  water, 
and  the  gas  was  considerably  expanded.  When  The  relation  of  the  result  obtained  in  one 
the  side  of  a  tube  containing  a  strong  gaseous  hour^s  to  that  in  three  hours'  time  permits  a 
solution  of  a  solid  is  approached  by  a  red-hot  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  organic 
iron,  the  part  next  the  source  of  heat  becomes  matter,  i.  e.,  its  susceptibility  to  oxidation,  or 
coated  with  a  crystalline  deposit,  which  slow-  of  the  relation  between  the  readily  oxidizable 
ly  redissolves  on  allowing  the  local  disturb-  and  putrescent,  and  the  less  easily  oxidizable 
ance  of  temperature  to  disappear.  Rarefaction  or  non-putrescent,  matters.  The  paper  closes 
seems  to  be  the  cause  of  this  deposition,  be-  with  certain  important  conclusions,  which  are 
cause,  if  the  temperature  be  raised  equally,  summed  up,  as  follows : 

and  the  volume  retained  at  its  original  value,  «,                              ^    .  i.          ^^     ._.  v 

n^  /iii»*v/^o;4^^n  4-Air/^o  «v1«/,a  Tho  smmonui  process  luniishes  resolts  which  are 

,  no  deposition  takes  place.                                ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^5^^^^  inconfltaucy,  and  are  not  deU«t<v 

An  attempt  to  examme  the  spectroscopic  enouiy^h  to  allow  the  looognition  and  olantfication  of 

appearances  of  solutiona  of  solids,  when  their  the  uier  grades  of  purity  or  imparity.    The  erron  in- 

liquid  menstrua  were  passing  to  the  gaseous  cidental  to  the  process  form  an  amy  of  difficulh^*s 

Btate,  was  nnniccessful  in  most  cases,  owing  to  7^}!!^?^^r^lI^Z^l!^TyS^^  ^^T^'^' 

xi.^  V   A  i,u  1.  *"u    -  1-  A                   1-1    ^        ^»  (fpom  0*05  to  O'l  part  per  million)  between  pioreaii^k 

the  fact  that  the  substances  capable  of  assummg  iirty  watere  ia  ooipanJdvely  so  small.    The  oombus.- 

both  states  gave  banded  spectra  with  nebulous  tion  prooesa  has  all  the  evila  of  evapomtion  to  encouxi- 
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tcT,  hut  the  oiipmic  carbon  estimaUon  is  tnurtworthv ;  organ  of  the  St.  Simonists.  Upon  the  outbreak 

the  oripmic  nitro^  det^rimnatioi^  however,  Bcaroely  ^f  their  schism  he  foUowed  Enfantin,  and  took 

Tickis  ahswlutely  tniBtworthy  evidence  on  which  to  „  i^«^:,,„  «««♦  :„  *t,«  ^.^^^.^^^^  ^*  ♦i,^  mx 

ibund  an  opinion  m  to  the  probable  Bouroc  of  the  or-  »  leading  part  in  the  preparation  of  the      Li- 

piTiic  matter.    The  oxygon  proceea  avoids  the  errore  vre  Nouveau."    The  cinilar  announcing  the 

moideutal  to  evaporation;  its  results  are  constant  and  death  of  Madame  Enfantin,  mother  of  ^' Notre 

cxtn-mely  delicate:  it  draws  a  sharp  line  between  pu-  p^re  Supreme,"  was  signed  by  '*  Michel  Che- 

;^:Sb{;LSS£Ste"^Str  B^rw  wit^J  -'r.  ^P^^"-*-;;    He  wa«  a  cardinal  in  Enfan- 

Tkouid  never  be  pa^d  as  good.    As  far  as  the  three  ^in  8  sacred  college,  and  in  I880  was  sentenced 

prciceasefl  are  oonoemed,  the  oxygen  and  combustion  tO  twelve  months'  imprisonment.     M.  Thiers 

pnx<«se8  give  dosely  ooncoidant  results,  while  those  procured  his  release  at  the  end  of  six  months, 

7i.-ldea  by  Uie  ammonia  process  aro  ottcn  at  direct  ^nd  his  dispatch  to  the  United  States  to  study 

YaniLDoe  witn  Dotn.  ^i               %        ^                      •     .  •           «▼            . 

railway  and  water  communications.   lie  wrote 

Hhe  Elements, — Toward  the  end  of  last  year  a  series  of  letters  to  the  **  Journal  des  D^bats,*' 
K  Marignac  discovered  in  erbia,  w^hich  up  to  which  were  afterward  coUect-ed  and  published 
that  time  had  been  considered  as  the  oxide  of  under  the  title  *^  Lettres  sur  TAm^rique  dn 
a  single  metal,  erbium,  the  oxide  of  a  new  ele-  Nord  '*  (2  vols.,  4th  edit.,  1842),  and  attracted 
ment,  which  he  called  ytterbium.  On  March  much  attention.  In  1887  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
24,  1879,  M.  Nilson  announced  the  discovery  land  to  report  on  the  commercial  crisis,  and 
of  another  new  element,  which  he  had  ex-  upon  his  return  published  *^  Des  Int^r^ts  Ma- 
traded  from  ytterbia,  and  which  he  named  t^riels  en  France,  Travaux  Publics,  Routes, 
scandium.  M.  Cleve  some  weeks  later  found  Canaux,  Ghemins  de  Fer"  (7th  edit.,  1848). 
the  same  metal  in  the  gadolinite  and  yttrotita-  He  was  successively  appointed  Councilor  of 
nite  of  Norway.  He  has  examined  its  cliarac-  State  in  1838,  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
ters,  and  finds  that  it  occurs  only  in  minute  in  the  College  de  France  in  1840)  and  Chief  En- 
qutintities,  and  forms  but  one  oxide,  scandia,  gineer  of  Mines  in  1841 ;  and  in  1846  he  was 
vliicfa  has  the  formula  ScsOt,  and  is  a  perfect-  elected  a  deputy  from  Aveyron.  In  the  Cham- 
ly  white,  lights  infusible  powder,  resembling  her  he  voted  with  the  Conservative  majority, 
maimesia.  The  strongest  acids  attack  it  with  while  at  the  same  time  he  advocated  the  most 
dir^culty,  though  it  is  more  soluble  in  acids  liberal  industrial  ideas  in  the  *^  Journal  des  D6- 
than  is  alumina.  It  dissolves  more  readily  in  bats."  After  the  Revolution  of  1848,  he  com- 
lj>(lrocbloric  than  nitric  acid,  and  is  insoluble  bated  the  socialistic  tlieories  of  Louis  Blanc, 
in  an  excess  of  ammonia  or  of  caustic  potash,  and  in  his  ^^  Lettres  sur  POrganisation  du  Tra- 
The  specific  gravity  of  scandia  is  given  approxi-  vail "  (1848)  defended  the  old  system  of  politi- 
mately  as  8*8.  Its  hydrate  is  a  white  bulky  cal  economy,  which  was  then  bitterly  attacked 
pricipitat«  retieinbling  hydrate  of  alumina,  by  the  different  new  schools.  He  accepted  the 
The  atomic  weight  of  scandium  is  45*12.  M.  Empire  in  1852,  and  was  appointed  an  ordinary 
Cieve  also  announces  the  probable  existence  Councilor  of  State ;  but  the  protectionists  pro- 
of two  other  new  metals  in  erbia,  to  which  he  vented  his  readmission  to  the  Supreme  Coun- 
hiis  given  the  provisional  names  of  thoUium  cil  of  Commerce.  He  was  an  ardent  free- 
and  holmium.  trader,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  negotiating 

A  JVtfi0  Volatile  Alkdlaid. — In  a  preliminary  the  Anglo-French  commercial  treaty  of  1860, 

note  in  the  *^  American  Chemical  Journal,**  after  which  he  was  elevated  to  the  Senate.  He 

Mr.  W.  L.  Dudley  reports  the  discovery  of  a  presided  over  the  French  juries  at  the  South 

volatile  alkaloid  in  J^igelia  marilandiea  or  Kensington  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  edited  the 

pinkroot,  the  existence  of  which  he  was  led  to  reports  on  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867.    Af- 

fiu.<-pect  by  the  circumstance  that  the  peculiar  ter  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire  he  took  no 

niedicinal  properties  of  the  plant  are  apt  to  part  in  political  affairs,  which  with  him  were 

dLt<;riorate  with  time.     The  several  steps  of  always  subordinate  to  political  economy.    At 

the  prooeai  by  which  the  new  dkaloid  was  the  time  of  the  Californian  and  Australian  gold 

i^^lated  are  given  by  the  author,  together  with  discoveries  he  advocated  a  silver  standard,  but 

$jme  of  the  more  important  reactions  which  of  late  years  was  an  opponent  of  Cemuschi*s 

serve  to  difltinguiflh  it  from  other  volatile  alka-  plan  of   bimetallism.      Among  his  principal 

I'ida.    The  investigation  is  not  yet  completed,  works  are  :    "  Cours  d*£conoinie  Politique  " 

"'-at  enough  was  done  to  distinctly  indicate  (8  vols.,  1842-*60;  new  edit,  of  vol.  iii.,  under 

theprescnoe  of  a  new  volatile  base,  to  which  the  title  "La  Monnaie,"  1866),  "Essais  de 

I  naturally  apply  the  name  spiffelina.^^  Politique  Industrielle  **  (1848),  and  ^'Examen 

CHEVALIER,  MiOHSL,  a  French  political  du  Systdme  Protecteur  "  (1851) ;  besides  works 

economist,  bom  January  18,  1806,  died  No-  on  the  United  Stfites,  the  war  in  Mexico,  an- 

veniber  28,  1879.     He  was  educated  at  the  cient  and  modern  Mexico,  and  on  the  Isthmus 

I'ol7t«:hnio  School  and  the  School  of  Mines,  of  Panama.     Many  of  his  works  have  been 

and  shortly  before  the  Revolution  of  July,  1 880,  translated  into  English, 


Simon,  he  wrote  several  arti-    tion  between  Chili  and  her  eastern  neigl 
cIk-*  for  the  "  Organisateur."  and  then  became    have  been  recorded  in  the  article  ABGENTuns 
etlitor-in-chief  of  the  **  Globe,*'  which  was  the    Repubuo  in  the  present  volume;  but  it  will 


jDt  be  nointereating  to  insert  In  this  place  the 
folluving  extract  from  ui  Argentine  pnblioa- 
tinii  of  DDdonbted  anthoritj,  as  ttie  Kennioe 
(iprenioD  of  popular  wDtimeDt  in  bot£  conn- 
iriet  eoneerning  the  possible  nltiniate  mode  of 
seitleoieDL    The  writer  aays : 

W«hiTegiTBii  miuidenblo  thought  and  attention 
»;!»  Argeatine-ChUiui  queatiaa  through  ita  euccca- 
tiwphaisi,  and  eanedalt;  to  the  coudidon  in  irhiah 
Km  kft  M  th«  breaking  down  of  the  last  two  at- 
UafU  10  eonsummaU  a  treotj.  The  Fierro-SanstM 
maj  prorided  that  arbltiatara  should  settle  all  quea- 

qwtiocB  to  be  unagedb;  the  re^peotive  plentpoten- 
liiiiairfthe  two  repnblks,  provided  ID  amngemeQl 
nuld  bt  mobed,  id  deGuiIt  of  which  the  <Jaiirt  of  Ar- 
Utnlm  were  to  take  tbem  in  hand  and  finally  dispose 
ofUuqaenion  from  beginning  to  end.  It  hua  puolcd 
u  (iw  imee  to  aee  Kaj  good  reaaon  wbj  auch  a  treaty 
mvld  ant  havs  been  aorapted  by  both  partiea.  Chili 
uqwd  the  STTMigeBMnt.  and  b;  BO  doing  haa  gained 
1  rar  ritfniflcant  moral  advantage  over  the  Argentine 
Etpablio.  whioh  h^lod  its  acceptanoo  by  Chm  with 
pM  joy,  and  who«  EieonliTe  sent  the  announoe- 
nmt  over  the  world  with  oongratulalory  words,  the 
Biiiad  pran  of  the  land  calling  it  a  gniaC  Tiotoi;  for 
(cva ;  bat  as  eoon  aa  CluU  (bund  itaelf  at  war  with 
no  DitiaDS,  the  same  press  and  people  ropuiUated  it 
TilboDt  new  light  or  nsuon.  Suluequent  to  tliix  a 
iMiufix)  arrangement,  which  involved  all  elemonta 
of  ds^er  and  trouble,  and  which  afforded  no  safe- 
p»d  whatever,  woa  very  proporlv  thrown  out. 

TloM  leavei  the  matter  unsettled  fitim  first  to  laaL 
Tlnori^nal  dispute  nmainA.  Such  aggravoUng  in- 
lattHH  the  seizure  of  the  Jennie  Amelia  and  the 
DtTonahire  remain  without  a^juntment,  and  therefore 
littili  at  any  moment  to  be  brought  into  the  cage.  By 
Ita  Mlion  ttefore  mendoned,  this  republie  has  declared 
te  it  will  not  arintrate  the  jnetensiooa  of  Chili,  » 
ifau  then  are  only  three  allemativee :  1.  Chili  must 
vald  her  pretaniions  to  any  part  of  Patagonia ;  1.  The 
Atjtntee  Goitemment  miut  taoede  tnm  tho  posidoo 
■Ixdi  it  haa  delibraately  aasnoMd ;  or,  S.  There  must 
knoer  or  later  be  war.  Of  those  altamadves  it  is  ex- 
ocdin^y  ImDmbahla  that  the  fliHt  will  occur.  Un- 
hvoMtlj,  this  republic  has  made  no  material  or  vig- 
onoa  protest  to  ni  or  seven  years  of  aaaumsd  and  ao- 
Duljimadkdoii  over  the  diiniilad  territoiy ;  and  after 
Cbtfi  had  cxerdwd  the  Ughest  Amedons  of  govem- 
aaot,  in  cqiUruig  ahipa  of  IKoadly  powers  In  dis- 
^ed  watos  becauM  of  assumed  violation  of  Chilian 
ali^  she  can  not  rccode  without  so  much  as  making 
•  we  in  a  Court  of  Artdtrali<m ;  and,  in  oor  oirinion, 
■hen  it  comas  aqoaialy  to  an  taane  between  this  and 
nr.  Chili  will  aeoept  war.  It  is  idle  to  deceive  oui^ 
■Ina  on  lUa  poiat.  It  may  and  viU  probably  be  de- 
lifed;  bat  it  will  come  at  lost.  Cbill— we  mean  the 
joda  of  Chill— he  o<nne  to  think  it  has  a  juat  claim 
Vk  Ae  rUapnled  teiTilory.  We  do  not  believe  it  baa  a 
iDKeluiD,nardawebe)ievethe  projectors  of  the  pre- 
•iiBiin  ever  thought  so ;  but  they  have  made  publio 
^?Bigo  in  Chili  bdievE  so,  and  so  it  cornea  about  that, 
vous  nbineta  may  change,  the  people  will  not  let  go 
liMfcallHiyd  this  claim.  The  Argentine  Oovernnont, 
■*aoatnl,  were  giievoualy  remiaa  in  not  meeting 


dant[erous  than  m  this 

Airl£er  procrasdnadon,  but  prompt  and  dodded  a»- 

The  real  interpretation  of  all  this  is,  that  the 
theory,  right  or  wrong,  of  a  laivfal  claim  to 
the  territory  in  dispute  *  has,  thanks  to  Ar- 
gentine snplneness,  token  possession  of  the 
people's  minds  in  Ohili ;  that  Uhili's  prompt 
and  hitherto  suooessf ol  retort  on  Bolivian  nsnr- 
patjon  of  her  asserted  rights  maybe  regarded 
as  premonitory  of  the  ooarse  she  might,  under 
pressnre  of  popular  opinion  and  flushed  with 
one  victory,  oe  led  to  adopt  in  pnrsuit  of  an- 
other ;  snd  consequently  that  the  Argentine 
Government  sliould,  while  Chili's  hands  are 
full,  lose  no  titne  in  preparing  for  all  issnes. 

The  Republic  of  Chili  is  divided  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  into  seventeen  provinces  and 
two  territories  (de  oolonuaeiim),  the  former  be- 
being  subdivided  into  departments,  and  these 
into  sub-delegfitions,  each  of  which  is  appor- 
tioned into  districts.  The  proviooes,  with 
their  population  on  January  I,  18T8,  and  their 
capitalB,  are  as  follows : 


G^a.k. 

'm^8 
17«,WS 

*188,T« 

BuiFeHpe. 

Si,., 

Ml-- 

^^EEEvE. 

or  this  total  about  60,000  were  Indians. 

The  foreign  popnlation,  estimated  at  2fi,68S 
in  IST5,  was  composed  of  the  following  ele- 
ments approximately : 


liT.aidiMitistMlatotousDmethat'pocitio^.  .. 
^■ud  bavi  tieen  the  bigfaeat  wtadom  to  have  procsed- 
-  '''KJ"  ■*''"''»i'*  i  hut  we  have  deddod  other- 
"■a-  We  have  new  to  dadde  whether  we  will  inmat 
~olicy.  If  ao,  we  alioDld  low  no  time  in 
*  vtr,  for  it  will  come;  and  if  we  ore  bent 
'  \  take  advantage  of  dma  and  cdroum- 
-I  ntterly  oppved  to  the  policy  of  our 
t  the  present  juncture.  luootlon  la  our 
t  eoons.  We  shonld  loae  no  dma  in 
t  thtqaestlon,  and  kee^g  at  it  until  it  is 


Amarlcso*  (DDltad  BlaUa) 

;;;;;:  f 

-^ 

The  nnmber  of  males  in  the  republic,  accord- 
ing to  esUmates  of  1678,  based  on  the  censas 
returns  of  1875,  was  1,066,189.    The  cities  o( 
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more  than  10,000  inhabitants  in  1875  were: 
Santiago  (the  capital),  129,807  (or  160,867  in- 
cluding subnrbs) ;  Vi^paraiao,  97,787 ;  Chilian, 
19,044;  Concepcion,  18,277;  Taloa,  17,496;  La 
Serena,  12,298;  Oopiap6,  11,482;  Quillota, 
11,869.  The  number  of  marriages  registered 
in  the  republic  in  1877  was  18,576 ;  of  births, 
82^95 ;  of  deaths,  62,849. 

The  chief  magistrates  of  provinces  are  In- 
tendants,  those  of  the  departments  Governors : 
both  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  the  former  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
the  latter  for  two  years.  The  salary  of  the 
Intendants  is  $4,000  per  annum ;  that  of  the 
Governors,  $2,000.  The  local  administration 
in  the  departments  is  vested  in  municipal  cor- 
porations elected  by  the  people. 

The  executive  power  resides  in  a  Presi- 
dent, elected  for  a  term  of  five  years  (salary 
$18,000  per  annum),  and  a  Council  of  State, 
composed  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  (salary  $6,- 
000  each),  three  members  elected  by  the  Senate, 
three  members  elected  by  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
nties,  one  member  of  the  courts  of  iustice,  one 
ecclesiastical  dignitary,  one  general,  the  chief 
of  one  of  the  boards  of  direction  of  finance, 
and  one  ex-minister  or  ex-intendant,  the  last 
five  being  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  who  is  also  President  of  the  Council. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate, 
composed  of  87  members,  whose  term  of  office 
is  six  years  each,  and  in  a  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties with  109  members  elected  for  three  years 
(at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  for  20,000  inhabi- 
tants). The  chief  of  the  judicial  power  is  the 
President  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  Santiago. 
The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Sefior  Don 
Anibal  Pinto  (September  1 8, 1 876).  The  Cabi- 
net is  composed  of  the  following  Minbters: 
Interior,  Don  Domingo  Santa  Maria ;  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Colonization,  Don  Miguel  Luis 
Amunitegui;  Finance,  Don  Angusto  Matte; 
Justice,  Public  Worship,  and  Public  Instruction, 
Don  Jos^  Antonio  Gandarillas;  and  War  and 
the  Navy,  Don  Rafael  Sotomayor. 

The  (Chilian  army  in  1878  was  made  up  as 
follows:  Regulars — 10  generals,  10  colonels, 
29  lieutenant-colonels,  57  majors,  184  captains, 
and  249  lieutenants ;  5  battalions  of  foot  (2,000 
men),  2  regiments  of  horse  (712  men),  1  re^- 
ment  of  artillery  (804) ;  total,  rank  and  file, 
8,516.  Such  was  the  nsual  strength,  being  cdl 
that  was  required  for  service  on  the  Arauca- 
nian  frontier  and  the  maintenance  of  military 
instmction  in  the  country.  When  war  with 
Bolivia  became  imminent,  the  strength  of  the 
regular  army  was  raised  to  20,000  (distributed 
in  three  divisions :  1st,  10,000;  2d,  8,000;  8d, 
2,000),  which,  with  the  National  Guard,  in- 
creased to  80,000  at  the  same  time,  constituted 
an  aggregate  force  of  50,000.  The  National 
Guard  in  time  of  peace  is  composed  of  1,200 
horse,  21,200  foot,  and  1,900  artillery ;  total, 
24^00. 

The  navy  comprises  22  vessels,  classified  as 
follows : 


2  tron-clftd  fHgatos 

4  oorvettos 

1  monitor* 

1  gaoboftt. 

1  Btaamer 

8  pontoon« 

10  transports  (6  of  which 
ore  mounted  with  guns) 


Total. 


IlMl»- 

pOWWa 

2r 

K-W 

CVtw. 

2,000 
1,140 

19 
88 

572 
625 

4MfA 
4,£i'jO 

•  •  • 

140 
100 

•  •  • 

8 

■  • 
•  • 

•  •  • 

105 

48 
40 

•  •   •  • 

41  i 

If  40 

8,uuu 

•  •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •  •  • 

8,880 

55 

Mao 

12.216 

The  national  revenue  amounted  in  1878  to 
$20,443,977,  made  up  as  follows:  Ordinary 
receipts,  $14,081,868 ;  extraordinary  receipts, 
$4,068,918;  balance  from  1877,  $2,848,191. 
The  expenditures  in  the  same  year  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Ordinary,  $16,098,981 ;  f  extraordinary, 
$566,808  ;  payment  of  balances  from  previous 
year,  $4,715,489;  total,  $21,875,728,  leavinir 
a  consequent  deficit  of  $981,761.  The  chief 
sources  of  revenue  and  their  mean  annunl 
yield  are:  Customs,  $8,000,000;  state  rail- 
ways, $2,800,000 ;  agricultural  tax,  $'2,000,(H)n ; 
tobacco  monopoly,  $1,500,000.  The  public 
debt  of  Chili  stood  as  follows  on  Decern Ikf 
81,  1878:  Foreign  debt  (exclusively  to  Eng- 
land), $85,535,000 ;  home  debt,  $27,647.544 ; 
total,  $68,182,544.  The  foreign  debt,  amount- 
ing to  rather  more  than  $85,500,000,  beins 
guaranteed  by  mortgage  on  state  railways,  tbo 
value  of  which  has  recently  been  estimated  at 
$88,829,685,  commands  at  all  times  a  fair  prioe 
in  the  London  market.  The  rates  of  interer^t 
on  seven  loans  embodying  this  debt  vary  from 
8  to  7  per  cent.  On  the  home  debt,  for  tLe 
most  part  held  by  bankers  and  private  capital- 
ists, the  Government  pays  interest  at  rates 
varving  from  6  to  9  per  cent,  per  annam. 

The  crisis  of  1878,  the  immediate  cause  of 
which  was  a  crashing  drain  on  gold  and  silver, 
but  which  was  really  determined  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  wheat -crop  and  the  depression  in 
the  price  of  copper,  Ghili^s  main  staples  of 
export,  necessitated  the  emission  by  the  banks 
of  paper  money  to  the  extent  of  $1 6,500, c^OO, 
guaranteed  by  the  state,  and  redeemable  in 
coin  on  August  81,  1879,  up  to  which  date  tljo 
banks  were  authorized  by  the  Government  to 
suspend  payments  in  specie.  Before  the  coun- 
try had  had  time  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
the  crisis,  the  Government,  in  the  spring  of 
1879,  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  another 
emission  ($6,000,000)  of  paper  money,  but,  hav- 
ing failed  in  the  attempt  to  negotiate  therefor 
with  the  banks,  resolved  upon  an  issne  on  it « 
own  account.  Here  follows  a  translation  i>t' 
the  decree  to  that  effect : 

Sartxaoo,  Map  8, 1879. 

Having  been  unable  to  make  with  ih»  hanks  an  ar- 
nu^Tomeht  compatible  with  flsoal  interasta,  is  accorvi- 
anoe  with  the  power  con&rrdd  upon  me  by  the  law  c»i 
April  12, 1879,1  decree : 

Abtioub  I.  The  Ministen  of  the  0<^nera)  Trea/^urv 
will  proceed  to  sign  billa  (vaUs)  payable  to  boarer,  ti'r 
$1,000  each,  without  interest,  and  for  a  tenn  of  five 

*  The  HuAscar,  captured  from  the  PeniTiana.     (See  Pxar.) 
t  Incladlng  the  ezpaaiet  of  tha  exeoatlre  powar. 
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fcar^.  The  Ministen  will  open  a  book,  In  which  they 
will  re^Utar  these  obligations  and  their  number.  The 
MiaiBtrv  of  Finance  will  decree  monthlv  the  quantity 
to  be  emitted,  up  to  the  sum  of  aiz  milhon  dollan. 

Abt.  IL  The  Treasury  bills  mentioned  will  serve 
&•(  V^^l  tender  for  the  payment  of  all  kinds  of  obliga- 
t:>nK,  whatever  be  the  diate  thereof  and  the  terms  in 
which  ther  are  drawn,  in  oonformity  with  Art.  I.  of 
the  kiw  of 'the  lOth  of  April  last. 

Akt.  III.  The  chief  accoimtant  will  ayrn.  these  ob- 
lli-jtioa^t,  and  will  keep  a  register  of  the  nimtiber  cor- 
ruM»Qdin?  to  each. 

Art.  IV.  The  Mint  will  keep  an  account  of  the 
Trcusurv  bills  issued  under  this  aecree,  up  to  the  sum 
i>f  ;«ix  million  dollars,  and  the  superintendent  will  sign 
ui>I  !!ieal  them  with  tne  seal  of  the  Mint. 

Art.  V.  In  each  anooessive  vear,  in  forming  the 
e«:  inures  of  the  national  expenditures,  a  sum  wQl  be 
Ht  a[ian  for  the  quantity  to  be  withdrawn  from  drcu- 
latiofL  The  Qovemment  will  propose  to  Consprees  in 
du«  time  that  the  product  of  a  new  tax,  or  a  part  of 
tL'iso  already  existing,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  redemp- 
t:<tu  (>t'  oald  bills. 

Art.  V  I.  The  Mint  will  incinerate  annualljr  bills  to 
ti}*'  afflonnt  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article,  and 
%vi:]  cadit  the  account  ordered  to  be  opened  by  Art. 
IV.  with  the  sums  set  down  in  the  estimates  for  this 
j'uq>><e.  The  Ministen  of  the  Treasury  are  ordered 
t.>  linvient  to  the  Mint  the  bills  that  are  to  be  de- 
i^tr v>yed.  The  operation  will  be  witnessed  by  the  chief 
aivo'untant,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Mint,  and  the 
Miiiittere  of  the  GenerxJ  Treasuiyj  and  a  record  of 
tLe  destruction  will  bo  drawn  up  m  triplicate,  as  a 
vr  jcher  for  the  acquittances  to  be  made  by  Uie  three 
-'itx^  respectively  that  intervene  in  the  emission  of 
tht  l.iUs. 

Art.  VU,  VntSl  these  operations  are  effected,  the 
M  !-L-itere  of  the  General  Treasurv  and  the  chief  ac- 
tv  nULit  wiU  sign  provisional  bflls  for  100,  60,  20, 
&T.<i  iii.(N.K)  dollara  each,  which  will  possess  provision- 
iJiv  the  character  assimed  to  the  ooligations  created 


in  the  valae  of  the  exports  for  1877,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding. In  this  falling  off  the  agricoltaral 
products  figured  to  the  extent  of  8*61  per  cent. ; 
minerals,  28*61  per  cent.;  and  manufactures, 
15*66  per  cent.  Comparing  the  value  of  the 
exports  with  the  population  of  the  republic, 
the  following  relations  are  observable:  Agri- 
cultural products,  $8.94  per  capita;  mining 
products,  $7.28 ;  manufactures,  $0.12 ;  miscella- 
neous, $0.02. 

The  shipping  movements  at  the  various  ports 
of  the  republic  were  as  follows  in  1877 : 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 


unk-r  Art,  V.  of  this  decree.  These  provisional  bills 
ibil  be  withdrawn  when  the  General  Treasury  sliall 
have  come  into  possession  of  the  definitive  bills. 

PINTO, 

AUGUSTO  MATTE. 

The  foregoing  measure  was  received  with 
nr.iform  good  will.  **The  bonds,"  writes  an 
English  journalist  from  Valparaiso,  nnder  date 
ot  May  24th,  *^  which  the  Government  has  begun 
to  float  in  the  market,  and  which  will  reach 
the  amonnt  of  $6,000,000,  are  well  received  by 
tjie  pnblic,  who  are  ready  to  make  any  sacri- 
fit^e  for  the  safety  of  the  nation.  Chillis  fiscal 
rir^oorces  are  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  ex- 
H  Qses  of  the  war.  The  most  convincing  proof 
'>f  this  lies  in  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
the  large  expenses  incurred  by  the  army,  the 
<T>v6mnient  has  limited  itself  merely  to  the 
^i^pfnsion  of  the  sinking  fund  of  the  foreign 
i-  ')t.  upon  dae  arrangement  made  with  the 
Undholders,  and  has  continued  to  pay  the  in- 
trrt>?t  on  her  bonds  with  the  usual  punctnality. 
Tiii^  will  strengthen  the  credit  of  the  republic, 
and  allow  her  to  recover  herself  rapidly  after 
p^-aee  is  restored  to  the  Pacific.  The  capital- 
H>  of  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  have  petitioned 
('oD?rees  to  authorize  an  income-tax  to  meet 
••'ie  expenses  of  the  war;  this  idea  has  been 
Well  received,  and  in  a  few  days  longer  will 
beoonae  a  reaKty." 

The  extensive  failure  of  the  crops  and  re- 
'5n<'ed  price  of  copper,  already  referred  to,  pro- 
<hc«d  a  decrease  of  little  less  than  $15,000,000 


VESSELS. 

NuBbar. 

Tonoaffiu 

VSCTJSaXD. 

Balling  vessels 

949 

T6T 

l,fi06 

886,995 

Bteamers 

1,002,446 

Total 

1,339,441 

OLaABXD. 

FaUInff  vesseln 

Bteomerft , 

666 

859,003 
1,060,860 

Total 

1,674 

1,420,467 

GOASTINO  TRADE. 

VESSELS. 

Number, 

Tonnage. 

XNTCBSD. 

BaJIing  vessels 

2,008 
2,123 

009,766 

Steamers. , 

1,911,861 

Total 

4,181 

2,421,621 

OLSAaVD. 

SalHnflT  vessels 

1,901 
8,076 

480,546 

Bteamertt. ^ ........ . 

1,842,564 

Total 

8,977 

2,828,110 

There  are  at  the  present  time  in  Ohili  1,01$ 
miles  of  railway  completed  and  in  operation. 
Of  these,  694  miles  are  the  property  of  the 
state.  The  total  cost  of  construction  and 
rolling  stock  for  these  lines  was  $49,857,087. 
of  which  $38,829,686  stands  for  the  Qovem- 
ment lines.  Chief  among  the  latter  are  those 
from  Santiago  to  San  Felipe,  from  Santiago  to 
Ouricd  and  Palmilla,  from  Curic6  to  Chilian, 
from  Chilian  to  Concepcion  and  Taloahuano, 
and  from  Los  Angeles  to  Angol  on  the  Arau- 
canian  frontier.  The  principal  lines  belong- 
ing to  private  companies  are  those  from  Ciu- 
dera  to  Copiapd  and  Chafiarcillo,  from  Copia- 
p6  to  the  mines  of  Ptiquios,  from  Uoqnimbo 
to  La  Serena,  and  from  Coqnimbo  to  OvaUe ; 
besides  which  there  is  a  number  of  others 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  silver  and 
copper  mines.  The  more  densely  populated 
portion  of  the  republic  is  intersected  by  a  net- 
work of  telegraphs  wires,  of  an  aggregate  length 
of  3,659  miles,  with  68  ofidcers,  many  of  which 
are  in  charge  of  female  operators.  The  Trans- 
andine  telegraph,  Irom  Santiago  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  was  constructed  by  a  Chilian  company, 
whose  principal  office  is  at  the  first-named  city. 
The  postal  service  is  conducted  through  847 
post-offices.  The  number  of  letters  transmit- 
ted iu  1878  was  14,921,168,  and  that  of  money 
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ordera,  40,000,  for  an  aggregate  amoiint  of 
$1,014,607. 

Article  153  of  the  present  Oonstitation,  pro- 
mulgated in  1888,  contains  the  following  pro- 
▼ision :  **  Public  edaoation  is  one  of  the  chief 
concerns  of  the  Government/'  The  instnxction 
given  in  all  the  public  schools,  from  the  e»cuelas 
de  pdrouloi  or  infant  schools  up  to  the  highest 
nmversitj  courses,  is   absolutely  free.     The 
amount  of  national  fnnds  expended  on  this 
branch  in  1878  was  little  short  of  a  million 
dollars;  in  1876  it  reached  $1,125,679.    High- 
er instruction  is  given  in  the  Santiago  Univer- 
sity and  in  the  professional  courses  at  the 
lyceums  of  Copiap6,  La  Serena,  Valnaraiso, 
and  Concepcion,  comprising  the  faculties  of 
beUes-lettres,    jurisprudence,    medicine,    and 
mathematics.    The  number  of  alunmi  of  the 
university  in  1878  was  1,017.    For  secondary 
instruction  (emeflanta  secundaria)  there  are 
16  lyceums  distributed  through  the  different 
provinces,  and  the  National  Institute  in  San- 
tiago, in  which  last  5,596  received  instruction. 
Primary  instruction  is  given  in  1,586  schools, 
987  of  which  are  supported  by  the  state ;  the 
remaining  598  are  private.    Of  the  first  men- 
tioned, 23  are  designated  as  ewuelas  9uperior€», 
The  attendance  in  1878  was  122,000.    In  the 
same  year  there  were  47  night  schools  support- 
ed by  the  Government  and  by  private  associa- 
tions, with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  8,956 
adults  of  both  sexes.    There  are,  besidea,  the 
following  special  e<]ucationaI  establishments, 
all  supported  by  the  Government:  The  Sec- 
tion of  Belles-Lettres  in  the  National  Institute, 
comprising  schools  of  design,  of  painting,  of 
sculpture,  and  of  architecture,  with  118  pupils ; 
the  Conservatory  of  Music,  with  849  pupils,  of 
whom  249  were  females ;  the  National  School 
of  Arts  and  Trades,  with  88  pupils;  the  Agri- 
cultural Institute,  48  pupils*  the  Military  Acade- 
my, 80;  the  Naval  School,  50;  the  Nautical 
School,  120;  and  the  school' for  deaf-mutes, 
with  an  average  of  50  pupils.    Lastly,  there 
are  seminaries  supported  by  the  bishoprics  in 
the  cities  of  Santiago,  Valparaiso,  La  Serena, 
Talca,  Concepcion,  and  Ancud,  for  the  educa- 
tion and  preparation  of  youths  intended  for  the 
Church,  the  number  of  whom  in  1878  was  958. 

Details  relating  to  the  origin  and  declaration 
of  the  war  between  Chili  and  Bolivia  and  Peru 
are  given  in  the  article  Boutia,  in  the  present 
volume;  and  the  military  and  naval  operations 
of  the  campaign,  etc.,  will  be  narrated  in  the 
article  Peru. 

CHINA,  an  empire  in  Asia.  Emperor, 
Ewang-Su,  formerly  called  Tsaeteen,  bom  in 
1872,  a  son  of  Prince  Ch'un,  and  grandson  to 
the  Emperor  Tau-Ewang,  who  died  in  1860 ;  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1875.  The  area  of 
China  proper  is  1,554,000  square  miles;  the 
population  is  about  405,000,000.  The  area  of 
the  dependencies  is  estimated  at  8,062,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  29,- 
580,000;  making  in  all  4,616,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  435,000,000. 


A  census  of  the  foreign  residents  taken  in 
1878  gave  the  following  particulars : 


NATIONALITT. 


EnffUth 

AiauioKn 

Cvenoan 

French. 

I>ateh 

UuUh. 

Swedes  and  Norwe^taot, 

Spanish 

SuMkns. 

Austrhuis 


Belgians. 
lUBana.. 


Japan^e. 

Sundry,  nnoertaln 


Total, 


The  total  population  of  the  treaty  ports  was 
estimated  at  4,990,000. 

The  returns  of  trade  at  the  treaty  ports  in 
1878  were  as  follows  (1  Haikwan  tael=|l'346) : 


HalkwM 

Impoifa 70,%04.a?T 

Ezporta CTa72,17» 

Tetal 187^7«i,20« 

This  total  is  less  than  in  1877  by  2,702,712 
taels.  The  decrease  in  1878  was  mainly  in  tbe 
imports.  The  import  of  cotton  goods  declined 
from  18,800,282  taels  in  1877  to  16,029,2;>1 
taels  in  1878.  The  customs  revenue  in  1878 
gave  a  very  favorable  result,  being  12,488.088 
taels.  Of  the  new  ports,  Wu-hu  and  I-chang 
show  a  considerable  rise,  the  trade  at  the  for- 
mer advancing  in  1878  to  8,219,476  taels,  or 
more  than  double  the  amount  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  I-chang  showing  a  rise  from  a  very 
small  sum  to  71,014  taels.  The  trade  at  Kiuni;- 
cbow  has  also  increased,  though  to  a  sniull 
extent;  but  at  Wenchow  it  has  slightly  de- 
x^ined,  and  at  Pakhoi  no  trade  at  all  appears 
to  have  been  carried  in  foreign  vessels  m  the 
year  1878. 

The  importation  of  opium  into  China  is 
^adually  increasing,  as  well  as  the  cultivation 
of  opium  in  the  country  itself.  The  imports 
from  1871  to  1878  were  as  follows  (1  picul  = 
188  Ibs.)^ 


YEASS. 

-Plrnlt. 

YEARS. 

riealt. 

1871 

M,670 
61,198 
«5,7»7 
«7,468 

1875 

66.4n 

1672 

1676 

1877 

6K<K4i 

1878 

e9,(»rs 

1874 

Ig78 

71,4&f 

Most  of  the  opium  finds  its  way  into  China 
by  Hong-Kong,  and  the  greater  portion  of  it  is 
of  the  Malwa  kind,  the  remainder  being  from 
Patna,  Benares,  and  other  parts  of  India.  The 
trade  in  opium  is  gradually  passing  out  of  the 
hands  of  foreigners  into  those  of  natives.  TLc 
agencies  of  the  large  opium-houses  in  Shan^> 
hai,  which  existed  until  quite  recently,  were 
witlidrawn  one  after  the  other,  and  were  re- 
placed by  guilds  of  Chinamen,  who,  instead  (»f 
entering  into  a  ruinous  competition  with  Xh^ 
large  foreign  houses,  have  in  several  cases  paid 
them  a  good  sum  to  close  their  agencies. 
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Tbe  inflaence  of  Uie  Ohinese  Oovemment  resources  of  the  country  would  be  stopped, 
extends  far  beyond  its  own  dependencies  over  Accordingly,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  cotton- 
other  native  states  of  Asia.  An  embassy  from  weaving  company  in  Bbanghai  to  work  the 
the  King  of  Nepaul  to  Peking  last  year  called  native  raw  cotton,  which  the  promoters  assert 
attention  to  the  tributary  relation  in  which  to  be  eqnal  or  superior  to  Indian  cotton,  into 
the  King  of  Nepanl  (or,  as  the  Ohinese  call  yarn,  and  to  weave  it  into  cotton  cloths.  For 
him,  the  King  of  the  Ghoorkas)  places  himself  tbe  first  three  years  English  workmen  will  be 
irith  regard  to  the  Chinese  Emperor.  Nepaul  engaged  to  teach  the  Chinese  factory-hands, 
Is  the  largest  of  the  so-called  Himalaya  states  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  the  native  work- 
whioh  line  the  northern  frontier  of  British  people  are  thoroughly  expert,  the  English  teach- 
India,  and,  though  entirely  independent,  are  ers  will  be  dismissed.  If,  however,  the  Chinese 
sometimes  classed  among  the  tributary  states,  workmen  have  not  learned  the  art  of  weaving 
Its  area  is  about  66,700  square  miles,  and  its  in  that  time,  the  Englishmen  are  to  be  fined. 
popalation  is  estimated  at  8,800,000.  The  ex-  On  all  piece-goods  woven  by  foreign  processes 
act  relations  between  Nepaul  and  China  have  in  China  shall  be  levied  a  tax  equal  in  amount 
hitherto  been  but  imperfectly  known.  An  to  the  import  tariff  on  the  same  class  of  goods 
embassy,  it  was  said,  was  sent  every  five  years,  of  foreign  make.  The  factory  is  to  have  800 
bat  no  trustworthy  accounts  of  them  were  looms,  capable  of  producing  from  raw  cotton 
publidbed.  Early  in  1879  the  new  embassy  260,000  to  450,000  pieces  of  finished  cloth. 
arrived  in  the  frontier  province  of  Sechuen.  There  is  to  be  no  work  done  on  Sundays.  It  is 
Thej  bore  a  letter  from  the  King  of  Nepaul  estimated  that  18,000  piculs  (of  133  lbs.  each) 
dat^  in  July,  1878,  and  worded  as  follows:  **  A  of  raw  cotton  and  2,000  piculs  of  starch  and 
dweller  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  earth,  in  a  clay  will  be  worked  yearly.  On  the  lowest 
distant  and  barren  land,  the  King  turns  with  scale  of  production,  it  is  calculated  that  a  prof- 
lun^ng  towud  the  civilization  of  the  Middle  it  of  80  per  cent  will  be  made.  The  capital 
KiQo;dom.  It  has  been  his  practice  to  gain  of  the  company  is  £125,000,  and  the  annual 
^nvj  to  himself  by  the  dispatch  of  an  envoy,  charge  for  the  wages  of  the  hands  is  set  down 
who  was  admitted  to  the  presence,  and  he  has  as  £2,000. 

been  entirely  dependent  upon  the  rays  of  his  The  mineral  wealth  of  China  includes  difr- 

ao^nist  Majesty's  awe-inspiring  influence  and  roonds  in  the  district  of  Shantung,  on  which 

prosperity  for  securing  peace  and  tranquillity  interesting  information  was  published  last  year 

iD  hid  borders."    By  order  of  the  Chinese  Gov-  by  M.  Fauvel.    The  stones  are  mostly  very 

emment,  the  tribute  and  letter  of  the  ambas-  minute,  varying  in  size  from  a  millet-seed  to  a 

Fidor  were,  on  bis  arrival  at  Chingtu,  the  capi-  pin's  head,  though  occasionally  larger  ones  are 

til  of  the  province,  taken  charge  of  by  an  ofii-  found.    One  as  large  as  a  pea  was  brought  to 

cer  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  for-  Chef oo  and  sold  to  a  mandarin  there.    A  pecu- 

varded  to  Pekmg.  liar  mode  has  been  adopted  for  collecting  the 

In  Bannah,  also,  the  Chinese  influence  is  a  diamonds.     Men  wearing  thick  straw  shoes 

far  stronger  and  more  active  political  power  walk  about  in  the  sands  of  the  valleys  and 

tiian  the  British.    The  King  is  a  submissive  streams  of  the  diamond  mountains  of  Ching- 

va3$al  to  his  feadal  lord  in  Peking,  and  he  kangling,  about    fifteen    miles   southeast    of 

C'^orts  the  good  will  of  the  Chinese  frontier  Tichow-foo.    The  diamonds,  which  are  ragged 

trenerals  and  governors  with  as  much  assidu-  and  pointed,  penetrate  the  straw  and  remain 

itT  as  if  he  were  dependent  on  it  for  his  exist-  there.    The  shoes  are  then  collected  in  great 

ence.  numbers   and    burned,  the  diamonds    beinff 

The  establishment  of  the  first  steam  cotton-  searched  for  in  the  ashes.    As  is  the  case  with 

mill  in  China  is  regarded  as  another  stage  in  amethysts  and  rock-crystal  in  the  Lao-Chan, 

the  commercial  development  of  the  empire,  the  priests  in  the  temples  of  Chingkangling  are 

Being  one  of  the  projects  of  the  young  China  the  principal  dealers  in  these  small  diamonds. 

party  of  progress,  the  first  mill  is,  however,  to  From  them  they  are  bought  by  glaziers  at  the 

be  a  seml-govemmental  institution,  with  an  large    fairs    held    every  year    at    Chuchow, 

iniperial  edict  for  a  charter  and  mandarins  for  Laiohow-foo,  and  Hwang-hsien.   They  are  not 

foremen.    The  prospectus  of  tlie  company  is  a  to  be  found  in  shops,  and  are  packed  in  quills. 

knTthy  document  consisting  of  copies  of  offi-  The  insurrection  which  toward  the  close  of 

ciii  correspondence  between  the  promoters  and  1878  broke  out  in  the  southern  province  of 

the  Governor-General,  Li-Hung-Chang.     The  Kwang-si,  under  the  leadership  of  Li- Yung-tsai* 

jr.)«pectas  begins  by  reciting  that  for  China  to  (see  "Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for  1878,  p.  101), 

W  powerful  and  wealthy  there  are  two  great  assumed  larger  dimensions  at  the   beginning 

reniisites:  Ohinamen  should  export  articles  of  the  new  year.    Before  Li  took  up  arms 

^hkh  foreign  countries  require  of  China,  and  against  the  Government,  he  addressed  a  letter 

t'ley  should  manufiusture  themselves  those  ar-  to  the  Tartar  General  of  Canton,  explaining  the 

ti'^ies  which  China  requires  of  foreign  conn-  nature  and  reason  for  the  steps  he  was  about 

trie^t.    Scores  of  millions  of  taels  are  sent  out  to  take.    He  states  therein  that  he  was  on  bad 

of  the  country  to  pay  for  imported  cotton  terms  with  the  Governor  of  Ewang-si,  who 

pi»^e-good«,  and  if  Chinamen  wove  these  in    

thuir  own    mills  this  terrible    leakage  in  the  *  in  some  reports  the  name  U  given  m  li-Tnng-ChoL 
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treated  blm  like  a  common  fellow  and  sent  His  lieutenant,  his  family,  and  his  entire  storeB 

him  to  Oanton  to  be  rid  of  him.    He  had  no  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Goyernment 

money  to  paj  bis  traveling  expenses,  could  not  troops. 

go  to  Oanton,  and,  as  he  had  been  generally  Simnltaneoaslj  with  the  msnrrection  of  Li, 
badly  used  by  his  official  superiors,  he  inti-  another  rebellion  began  toward  the  close  of 
mated  his  intention  of  seeking  the  throne  ot  1878  in  the  island  of  Hainan,  which  belongs 
the  kingdom  of  Anam,  to  which  he  claimed  to  to  the  province  of  Oanton^  has  an  area  of 
have  an  hereditary  right.  He  asserted  that  20,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about 
Anam,  under  its  present  government,  was  a  2,000,000.  The  rebellion  seems  to  be  a  rihin;; 
constant  menace  and  danger  to  China,  and  this  of  the  Hakkas.  They  are  Chinese  settlers  iu 
state  of  things  he  proposes  to  put  an  end  to  by  the  south  of  China,  whose  ancestors  emigrat^f^d 
making  himself  king.  When  Anam  comes  into  many  centuries  ago  from  the  populous  prov- 
bis  hands,  he  will  without  the  least  hesitation  inces  of  Central  and  Northern  China,  and  have 
pay  the  tribute  which  it  has  been  customary  never  been  absorbed  by  the  local  populations 
for  Anam  to  pay,  and  freely  acknowledge  the  among  whom  they  took  up  their  abode.  Tbey 
supremacy  of  the  Ta-Tsing  Empire.  In  October,  do  not  speak  the  Cantonese  dialect  of  Chinese, 
1878,  Li,  along  with  a  famous  Anamese  rebel,  but  a  patois  of  mongrel  origin;  nor  do  they, 
gathered  together  a  number  of  disaffected  and  except  in  rare  instances,  intermarry  with  the 
unpaid  soldiers,  set  out  to  recover  the  throne  Chinese  of  the  soil.  Some  dozen  years  a^ro  a 
of  nis  fathers,  and  notified  the  Viceroy  of  Can-  large  number  of  them,  wearied  of  constant 
ton,  Liu-Ennyi,  that  his  designs  were  not  trea-  bickerings  with  their  irreconcilable  conntrymt  n 
sonable  to  China.  He  thereupon  proceeded  of  the  south,  migrated  to  Hainan  and  settk-d 
to  capture  the  Chinese  city  of  Tai-Ping-foo,  on  government  land  there.  They  increased  $o 
forty  miles  from  the  frontier  of  the  Anamese  rapidly  that  the  lands  assigned  to  them  are  now 
province  of  Tonqnin,  and  to  endear  himself  to  insufficient  for  their  wants,  and  this  inmitVi- 
the  population  by  freeing  them  from  all  obliga-  ciency  of  territory  and  the  hostility  of  the  Chi- 
tion  to  pay  taxes — acts  somewhat  inconsistent  nese  are  said  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  their 
with  his  manifesto  to  the  Tartar  General,  rising.  In  October,  1878,  they  took  up  arms 
The  Viceroy  at  once  denounced  him  as  a  to  the  number  of  several  thousand,  and  threat- 
dangerous  character,  and,  thinking  his  real  ened  the  capital,  Kiungchow,  which  is  one  of 
aim  was  to  make  a  descent  on  the  turbulent  the  treaty  ports,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
but  impoverished  provinces  of  Eweichow  and  200,000.  Hainan  is  a  rich,  and  on  the  seaboard 
Yunnan,  sent  three  thousand  men  under  four  districts  a  fairly  prosperous  island^  which  since 
mandarins  after  him.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  its  opening  to  foreign  trade  has  developed  a 
of  the  expedition  and  three  of  the  commanding  most  promising  trade  with  Hong-Kong  and  oth- 
offioers  at  once  went  over  to  the  rebels;  and  er  ports.  They  committed  horrible  atrocities 
Li's  force,  thns  augmented,  proceeded  to  cap-  along  their  line  of  march,  and  in  January,  1879, 
ture  more  Chinese  towns.  Eventually  he  defeated  the  imperial  troops  within  forty  miles 
moved  toward  the  Tonquin  frontier.  The  of  Hoihow,  the  port  of  Kiungchow.  The  Tao- 
Yiceroy  of  Tonquin  sent  an  urgent  appeal  to  tai  himself,  four  officers,  and  five  hundred  st ti- 
the Viceroy  of  Canton  to  save  him  from  the  diers  were  among  the  lost.  The  rebels,  how- 
rebel,  but  the  Chinese  replied  that  they  could  ever,  were  repeatedly  defeated  afterward,  and 
do  nothing  without  the  imperial  sanction,  in  August  finally  laid  down  their  arms  outi^ido 
The  Imperial  Government  of  Peking  merely  the  city  of  Kiungchow,  after  mercy  had  been 
sent  a  command  that  the  insurrection  be  put  promised  to  them.  Numbers  were  deported  to 
down  at  once,  and  declared  that  the  Viceroy  Wycbow,  Hoi-On,  and  other  places,  in  order 
of  Canton  and  the  Governor  of  Kwang-si  would  to  scatter  them  and  prevent  their  future  con- 
beheld  responsible  for  letting  a  turbulent  rebel  centration  in  force;  but  none,  it  is  said,  weru 
like  Li  escape.  So  an  exp^ition  by  sea,  by  executed,  Tho  total  number  of  imperial  troops 
way  of  the  fort  of  Haiphong,  was  determined  dispatched  to  Hainan  to  quell  the  outbreak  was 
on,  and  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1878,  twelve  hundred,  and  of  these  about  one  him- 
a  fleet  of  Junks,  crowded  with  soldiery  and  dred  had  fallen  in  different  engagements  with 
escorted  by  three  gunboats  of  foreign  type,  the  insurgents.  The  latter  are  said  to  have  lust 
sailed  from  Canton.  As  soon  as  intelligence  upward  of  a  thousand  men. 
of  this  expedition  reached  Li,  who  in  the  mean  The  province  of  Kulja,  which  for  a  number 
while  had  occupied  the  southwest  districts  of  of  years  had  been  administered  by  Russia,  was 
Kwang-si  and  the  two  frontier  divinons  of  restored  to  China  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
Tonquin,  he  marched  toward  the  province  of  In  1871  the  Russian  Minister  at  Peking  wan 
Tunnan,  no  opposition  being  offered  to  him  any-  instructed  by  his  Government  to  inform  the 
where.  As  soon  as  the  government  of  Hong-  Chinese  authorities  that  the  Russians  had  been 
Kong  was  apprised  of  the  outbreak  of  the  in-  compelled  to  occupy  the  province  of  Knlja  by 
surrection,  the  Governor,  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy,  the  disorders  prevailing  among  the  Mobamnie- 
forbade  the  export  of  arms  and  munitions  of  dans  there,  and  also  by  the  growing  strength 
war  from  Hong-Kong  to  the  mainland.  The  of  the  Atalik  Ghazi  south  of  the  Tluan-Sban, 
insurrection  was  reported  at  an  end  in  Sep-  both  enemies  of  the  Chinese;  but  his  Govern- 
tember,  although  Li  still  remained  at  large,  ment^  he  said,  had  no  intention  of  contesting 
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ibfar  rights,  and  whenever  a  Ohinese  armj  titade  of  the  Mnssolmans  of  Kashsar,  and  their 

should  be  sent  of  sufficient  strength  to  main-  openly  expressed  regrets  at  the  loss  of  their 

t&m  order   in  the  province,  the  Ozar  would  beloved  i  akoob  Beg,  the  Chinese  authorities 

order  its  restoration  to  China.     During  the  ordered  the  bodies  of  Yakoob  Beg  and  of  his 

time  that  has  since  passed  the  province  recov-  son,  Ishana  Beg,  to  be  disinterred  and  publicly 

ered  somewhat  under  Russian  rule  from  the  burned  to  cinders.   The  ashes  of  Yakoob  were, 

depression  into  which  it  had  sunk  during  the  moreover,  sent  to  Peking^    Such  a  proceeding 

MohftQDmedan  rebellion.    Very  little  was  heard  only  served  to  give  new  force  to  the  existing 

of  the  Chinese  in  this  region  until  the  close  of  discontent,  and  a  conspiracy  among  the  Mo- 

1876.   With  the  campaigns  against  the  Tungani  haromedans  was  the  result.    Hakim  Khan  en- 

and  against  Yakoob  Beg,  they  began  to  reassert  deavored  to  take  advantage  of  this  conspiracy, 

tbdir  claims  to  their  territory  in  Central  Asia;  but  the  Chmese  troops  put  a  speedy  end  to  the 

aod  after  the  overthrow  of  Yakoob  Beg's  power  troubles. 

they  claimed  the  fulfillment  of  the  Czar^s  prom-  At  the  time  that  Eastern  Turkistan  again 
ise.  Bat,  in  spite  of  the  diplomatic  represen-  passed  into  the  hands  of  Chma,  there  were 
tations  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  menacing  taken  prisoners  four  sons,  two  grandsons,  two 
attitude  of  Tso-Tsung-Tang  and  his  army  at  granddaughters,  and  four  wives  of  Yakoob  Beg. 
Manas  and  Aksu,  the  Russian  authorities,  both  Some  of  these  were  executed  and  others  died ; 
at  home  and  in  Asia,  for  eighteen  months  re-  but  in  1879  there  remained  in  prison  at  Lanchan- 
fosed  to  give  the  Chinese  any  satisfaction.  A  foo,  the  capital  of  Ean-suh,  Maiti  Euli,  aged 
fiossian  commission  was  finally  appointed  to  fourteen ;  i  ima  Kuli,  aged  ten ;  K'ati  Euli, 
draw  up  a  treaty,  and  in  September  it  presented  aged  six,  sons  of  Yakoob  Beg;  and  Aisan 
it9  report,  containing  the  draft  of  a  treaty,  of  Ahung,  aged  five,  his  grandson,  'fhese  wretch- 
which  the  following  are  the  most  important  ed  little  boys  were  treated  like  state  criminals, 
points:  First,  Russian  merchants  will  be  ad-  They  arrived  in  Kan-suh  in  February,  1879, 
mitted  to  all  the  interior  markets  of  China,  and  were  sent  on  to  the  provincial  capital  to 
Secondly,  China  will  pay  Russia  5,000,000  be  tried  and  sentenced  by  the  Judicial  Corn- 
rubles.  Thirdly,  Russia  is  to  receive  part  of  missioner  there  for  the  awful  crime  of  being 
tbe  steppe  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  Irtish  sons  of  their  father.  In  the  course  of  time 
Hi?er  beyond  the  2laisan  S^  The  proposed  the  Commissioner  made  a  report  of  the  trial, 
frontier  will  begin  from  the  fortress  of  Saur  which  he  concluded  as  follows : 
«d  be  continued  past  the  Bostal  and  Eanas  in  cases  of  sedition,  where  the  law  condemns  the 
MM.  On  the  other  side  of  Ku^ja  the  frontier  malefactors  to  death  by  the  slow  and  painiul  prooees, 
B  drawn  from  a  point  a  little  more  to  the  south-  the  children  and  grandchildren,  if  it  be  shown  that 
M^  of  Eanas  to  the  town  of  Usuntau,  from  ^®y  ^®™  '^o*  P^V  ^  ^®  treasonable  designs  of  their 
which  it  runs  eastward  to  the  pomt  where  the  P^^A  "l^l  5«, .delivered,  no  matter  wnother  they 
fiA  #..».»:  •  *  I.  *i.  i'v"'*  Vpi  xu  have  attained  full  aze  or  not,  mto  the  hands  of  the 
cw  frontier  is  cut  by  the  new  one.  Thus  the  imperial  household  to  be  made  eunuchs  of,  and  shall 
Ittes  River  Valley  is  to  remain  Russian  terri-  be  forwarded  to  Turkistan  and  given  over  as  slaves 
tory— that  is  to  say,  about  a  fifth  part  of  Eulja.  to  the  soldiery.  If  under  the  age  of  ten,  they  shall  be 
Ths  valley  was  once  a  Chinese  possession,  and  <»nfijaod  in  prison  until  they  shall  have  reached  the 
vu  mnwml,^A^^.Ji  >vw  f«Att4-«.  4-^  T>„«o:«  4.J,^^t.^  sgo  of  eleven,  whereupon  they  shall  be  handed  to  the 
WM  surrendered  by  treaty  to  Russia  twenty  ?^  ^al  houihold  to*be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 
Yfan  ago.  The  possession  of  this  strip  of  ter-  in  the  present  case,  Yakoob  Beg's  sons  Mmti  Kuli, 
ntorj  will  enable  Russia  to  exert  a  very  mate-  Tima  Kuli,  and  K^ad  Kuli,  and  the  rebel  chief  Beg 

Mai  mfl.>^_^—   _^.^    a1- _   __— _. ^Jf A 1 xl.  Viili'a  a/\v«       A  laon     AYiiiTt/*    a<v>  all   iin/lai*  a<vA     anri  xtra-rek 


^"Opying  the  province  if  such  a  course  should  accordance  with  the  law,  which  prescribes  that,  in 

is  fiatore  become  necessary.     The  clauses  re-  cases  of  sedition,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  malefao- 

li^  to  oommerce  wiU  undoubtedly  place  in  *«"  *^,°^®5?^  ^  ^?w^I*^®  slow  and  pdnfid  pro-   . 

W  ^»i.  ».*.«i.  ««.•  *u^  4.^A^  ^c  xu^^^^nui cess,  if  it  be  shown  that  they  were  not  privy  to  the 

l»  gasp  much  ot  the  tr^e  of  Western  China;  treasonable  designs  of  their  parents^  ehill,  whether 

ffifl  if  the  Chinese  should  place  restrictions  m  they  have  attained  ftUl  age  or  not,  be  deUvered  mto  the 

we  vay  of  Russian  merchants,  an  excuse  would  hands  of  the  imperial  household,  to  be  made  eunuchs 

fee  avwlable  to  revert  to  the  present  condition  of»  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  Turkistan  to  be  given  as  slaves 

waty  was  accepted  by  the  Chmese.  to  the  Amoor  region,  to  be  given  as  slaves  to  the  sol- 
la  May,  Hakim  Khan  Tufi,  the  pretender  to  diery  there. 
tae  Kaahgar  throne,  quitte<l  his  exile  on  Rus-  As  Maiti  Kuli  is  fourteen,  it  is  requested  that  ho 
«  territory,  and,  entering  Kashgar  with  a  "^"^  be  delivered  over  to  tibe  imperial  household  as 
hrwti  nnmKA^  /^#  Ax11/v»a.m>  f  k./vr./.K  ♦Ka  !>«».:»  ^oon  as  the  reply  of  the  Board  is  received.  Yima  KuU 
^^rJ^'.  v^^i.  '^.  .  .^^^^^  Lsjustten,K'atlKuUandAisanAhungareunderton: 
«aa€Avor^  to  raise  a  rebellion  against  the  Chi-  they  have,  therefore,  to  be  conflnedin  prison  until 
Bise.  This  step  was  taken  by  Hakim  Khan  in  they  attain  the  age  of  eleven,  when  they  will  be  de- 
Ofda  to  profit  by  the  angry  excitement  then  livered  over  to  the  imperial  household  to  oe  dealt  with 
wifmng  among  the  Mussulmans  of  Kashgar  ^'^^^^S  to  law. 

Oft  account  of  the  burning  of  the  remains  of  Kuo-Tung-tao,  formerly  Chinese  Minister  in 

i«^  B^  their  late  ruler,  by  order  of  the  England,  returned  to  China  in  April,  1879, 

Unntfle.    In  consequence  of  the  rebellious  at-  having  been  recalled  by  his  Government.    He 
voLxn.— 10    A 
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was  denounced,  ft  appears,  by  a  member  of  foreigner.  ObUb  were  ezcbanged  between  bim 
the  bodj  of  censors.  In  a  memorial  to  the    and  General  Enng. 

throne,  w)iich,  while  aocasing  him  of  too  great  The  "  8h6n-Pfto  "  of  Shanghai,  the  leadinf! 
admiration  for  England,  of  being  on  bad  terma  native  paper  in  China,  published  an  edict  i&- 
with  his  assistant  envoy,  and  of  having  writ-  sued  by  the  two  Empressea-Regent  of  China 
ten  an  indiscreet  account  of  hie  voyage  to  which  ajatematized  and  reorganized  th«  dipLj- 
England,  based  its  principal  aoenaations  against  natio  eervice  of  the  empire  in  foreign  cuun- 
him  on  the  criticisms  of  hia  policy  and  social  tries.  Henceforth  China  will  be  represent«ij 
demeanor  which  have  fi'om  time  to  time  ap-  abroad  by  ambassadors  as  well  bb  envoys^  and 
peared  in  a  Chinese  newspaper,  called  the  will  have  consuls-general,  consuls,  etc.  Tli« 
"  Bbfin-Pflo,"  published  at  Sbanghai,  and  owned  monthly  salariea  are  flied  as  follows:  For  am- 
by  a  British  subject.  Jmmediat«ly  on  hia  ar-  bassadors,  £860;  for  envoys  extraordiusry, 
rival  at  Shanghai,  the  Minister  set  to  work  £800;  (or  resident  ministers,  between  £2(i0 
to  take  the  opinion  of  counsel  in  relation  to  and  £260 ;  charges  d'affaires  and  consnls-geo- 
brineing  an  action  for  libel  agunst  the  "Sh6n-  eral,  £160;  consula,  £126;  and  vice-consulft, 
Pao,  and  intimated  bis  intention  of  using  £100.  The  resident  medical  officer  on  an  em- 
every  remedy,  legal  as  well  aa  political,  against  bassy  will  receive  a  monthly  salary  of  £50. 
a  joamal  which  had  done  him  suoh  wrong.  These  aalaries  are  to  be  paid  throogh  the  cua- 
Tbe  steps  taken  by  bim  indaced  the  Shanghai  tom-house  at  Shanghai.  The  Chinese  diplo- 
paper  to  retreat  all  it  had  said  against  Kuo,  niatio  representatives  will  also  be  repaid  all 
and  the  latter  accepted  the  apology  as  su£G-  expenses  to  which  they  may  be  put  for  lodg- 
cient.  The  Sbanghai  correspondent  of  the  ings,  traveling,  diplomatic  dinners,  horses,  and 
London  "Times"  calls  Eno  "tlie  most  intvlli-    carnages.      Ilenceforward  every  ambassador 

S;ent  CliinamaD  that  Englishmen  are  ever  like-  and  envoy  will  be  bound  to  telegraph  direct  to 
y  to  see  accredited  to  ii^ngland,  and  the  best  the  two  Empresses  in  all  oases  of  emergency  or 
and  rarest  type  of  the  Chinese  omcial."  Ts6ng  pressing  importance.  But  the  regnlation  that 
Howyeh,  son  of  Ts6ag  Kno-fan,  the  famous  no  ambassador,  envoy,  or  conenl-general  should 
Viceroy  of  Nanking,  nas  been  appointed,  in  be  continued  in  the  same  post  for  longer  than 
place  of  Kuo,  Obinese  Ambassador  to  England,  three  years  is  still  retained  as  a  fundamental 
He  will  have  two  seeretaries  of  legation,  one  principle  of  Chinese  diplomacy, 
stationed  at  London  and  one  at  Paris,  two  at-  After  the  ant^ugation  of  the  rebela  in  Tnn- 
taoh£s,  aeveral  interpreters,  and  a  nnmber  of  nan,  the  Chinese  Government  set  to  work  to 
servants — about  forty  persons  in  all.  convert  the  Uohammedan  rebels  to  the  state 

In  May  and  June  General  Grant  paid  a  visit    religion.    The  Yunnanites  bad  hitherto  with- 
to  China.    At  TientslD,  on  Hay  20th,  it  grand    stoodpersnasion.theologicalar^ment^andtor- 

ture  with  atolid  re»o- 

_=:t^.  .■ '  ■ '  -.-.^ .-  -^  -_  V-  ■—  lotion;  BO  the  m and a- 

.     .   ^_'      '-  ^^    ■:^~     .^Z7i:.~"  _■      '=_^-_  rins  intrusted  with  the 

task  of  weasJDg  tbera 
from  their  dogmatic  er- 
rorl  adopted  the  can- 
ning expedient  of  mak- 
iog  it  worth  tbeir  wh  ile 
to  become  idolaters.  A 
recent  imperial  decri.-o 
ordained  that  e^erj 
Mohammedan  pnblicly 
renouncing  his  faith 
should  be  exempt  from 
taxation,  and  tiiat  this 
privilege  aboold  be  ex- 
tended to  his  descen- 
dants for  the  pcriiJ 
;  of  one  hundred-years. 
!  The  actual  convert, 
'  moreover,  should  be 
distinguished  by  a 
mark  of  imperial  favor 
CTOTOB-Bonsi,  uinsBAi.  _a   peacock's   feather 

or  cap-bntton,  aocord- 
bani^net  was  given  to  bim  by  the  Chinese  au-  log  to  his  condition  In  hfe.  Meanwhile,  the 
thonties  in  the  principal  native  temple.  The  Chinese  Government  caused  five  tbousand 
Viceroy  of  Chihli,  toe  Command er-in-Ghief  ((ods,  of  every  orthodox  variety,  to  be  menn- 
and  Grand  Secretary  Li-HnQg-Cbang,  pre-  factured  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  Tun- 
sided.  At  Peking  he  received  attentions  such  nan  metropolis  alone.  These  deitiee  were  set 
as  had  never  before  been  bestowed  aptm  any    up  by  the  police  in  the  porches  and  coart- 
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jiiTth  of  everj  house  in  the  town,  and  the  scholars  and  290  school-teachers.     Missiona- 

heads  of  families  were  compelled  to  bum  in-  ries  have  been  employed  as  professors  in  the 

cense  once  a  day  before  their  unwelcome  Lares,  Imperial  College  at  Peking,  and  the  Protestant 

as  well  as  to  provide  them  with  new  clothes  Episcopal  Church  is  endeavoring  to  establish  a 

trooi  head  to  foot  at  certain  stated  periods,  missionary  college  at  Shanghai.    One  thousand 

Tiie  Chinese  police  is  instructed  to  '^  look  up  '*  and  seventy-six  religious  and  more  than  two 

any  bouseholder  proving  a  defaulter  in  the  hundred  secular  publications,  in  the  general 

performance  of  these  obligatory  rites,  and  to  language  and  eleven  dialects,  were  issued  from 

Eitimalate  him  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  duties  the  missionary  presses  between  1810  and  1875. 

by  every  convenient  inducement.  Sixteen  missionary  hospitals  reported  8,730  in- 

The  desire  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  patients  treated  and  87,505  applications  from 

reesuiblish  its  rule  over  all  territory  th&t  had  out-patients  in  1876,  besides  which  41,281  cases 

ever  been  under  its  dominion,  which  had  been  were  administered  to  in  the  same  year  in  24 

liianiiested  in  the  past  years  in  the  cases  of  the  missionary  dispensaries. 

Tungani,  Kashgaria,  Kulja,  and  even  in  Bur-  COLLINS,  Judge  Thomas  Whabton,  bom 

mah  and  Nepanl,  also  showed  itself  in  the  case  in  Louisiana,  June  28,  1812,  died  November 

of  the  Loochoo  Islands,  which  were  claimed  8,  1879.    He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1888. 

aQ<i  occapied  bj  Japan.    Although  the  author-  Though  self-educated,  he  was  a  man  of  great 

ity  of  Gnina  in  these  islands  had  long  been  attainments.     He  was  a  remarkable  linguist. 

merely  nominal,  it  resented  their  occupation  In  1834  he  was  appointed  French  and  Spanish 

bv  Japan,  and  serious  difficulties  between  tiiese  translator  to  the  State  Senate.     After  this  he 

two  countries  seemed  to  be  imminent.    (See  edited  the  **  True  American."    He  was  Chief 

Japan.)  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  United  States  District  and 

A  treaty  was  concluded  with  Spain  relating  Circuit  Court  of  Louisiana  from  1886  to  1888; 

to  the  condition  of  the  Chinese  in  Cuba,  and  District  Attorney  for  New  Orleans  from  1840 

8  special  embassy  was  sent  to  that  island,  to  1842 ;  Judge  of  the  City  Court  of  New  Or- 

(See  Spain.)  leans  from  1842  to  1846.     In  1852  he  was  a 

Twenty-six  Protestant  missionary  societies  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  In 
hare  agents  and  churches  in  China.  Ten  of  1856  he  was  elected,  by  a  majority  of  5,000 
them  are  American,  one  is  Canadian,  thirteen  votes.  Judge  of  the  First  District  Court  of  the 
are  British,  and  two  are  Continental  societies.  Parish  of  Orleans.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in 
The  missions  have  grown  very  fast  within  a  1865  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law.  In 
tew  years.  The  most  careful  estimate  that  has  1867  he  was  made  Judge  of  the  Seventh  Dis- 
h-'tn  made  of  their  aggregate  force  showed  trict  Court,  which  position  he  retained  until 
th;it  in  1877  there  were  connected  with  them  that  court  was  abolished.  He  was  the  author 
i^i  stations,  431  out-stations,  812  churches,  of  "  Humanics,"  **  The  Eden  of  Labor,**  and  of 
473  missionaries  and  missionaries'  wives,  and  various  political,  scientific,  and  ethical  essays. 
10.035  communicants.  Later  reports  from  only  COLOMBIA  (Estados  Unidos  db  Colom- 
a  part  of  the  societies  make  the  number  of  bia).*  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  G^n- 
ni^^ionaries  and  assistants  not  less  than  988,  eral  Trtgillo  (inaugurated  April  1,  1878);  and 
and  of  communicants  16,835,  showing  an  in-  the  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  Min- 
crease  of  more  than  10,500  communicants  since  isters :  Interior  and  Foreign  Affairs^  Dr.  An- 
1^*)%  when  the  number  was  5,743,  or  of  about  cizar  (1879) ;  FinauQC  and  Public  Works,  Dr. 
one  thousand  a  year.  The  principal  denomina-  Wilson  (1879);  Treasury  and  National  Cred- 
tions  are  represented  in  the  missions,  each  by  it,  Sefior  S.  Camacho  Roldan ;  War  and  Ma- 
two  or  more  societies,  as  follows :  Baptist,  85  rine,  Sefior  M.  Hurtado. 
mU^ioQaries  and  assistants,  1,819  members;  The  chief  magistrates  of  the  nine  States 
t 'jngregationalist,  58  missionaries  and  preach-  are :  Antioquia,  General  T.  Renjifo :  Bolivar, 
er^,  2,986  members ;  Episcopal  and  Anglican,  Sefior  B.  Nognera ;  Boyac4,  Setior  J.  E.  Ota- 
173  preaching  agents,  1,330  members;  Meth-  lora;  Cauca,  Sefior  M.  Garces ;  Cnndinamarca, 
<'ii^t,  149  missionaries  and  assistants,  2,860  Senor  D.  Delgado;  Magdalena,  Sefior  L.  A. 
Diemlwrs;  Presbyterian  (with  which  is  in-  Robles;  Panamd,  Senor  B.  Correoso;  San- 
t.u'led  the  Reformed  Church  in  America)^  213  tander,  Senor  M.  A.  Estrada;  Tolima,  Dr.  J. 
prefichers,  2,687  members ;  undenominational  Manique.  There  is  at  present  no  Colombian 
mi^^iona,  99  agents,  905  members ;  Continen-  Minister  accredited  to  the  United  States.  The 
til  Lutheran  and  Reformed  missions,  79  mis-  Colombian  Consul-General  in  New  York  is 
ei^^aries  and  assistants,  1,748  members.  Ed-  Sefior  Miguel  Sal^r.  The  United  States  Min- 
n  ational  work  has  not  been  prosecuted  by  the  ister  Resident  at  Bogot4  is  Hon.  E.  Deichman. 
rni-isionaries  as  rapidly  as  the  organization  of  The  strength  of  the  Federal  army  in  time 
citarches,  and  appears  less  prominent  than  do  of  peace  is  3,000 ;  in  time  of  war,  each  of  the 
tile  e<lQcational  efiTorts  of  missionaries  in  other  States  is  required  to  furnish  a  contingent  of 
fi  Id&  The  reports  to  the  Shanghai  Missionary  one  per  cent,  of  its  population. 
Conference  in  1877  gave  207  boarding  and  day  The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  amount  and 

^  hwls  for  boys,  and  120  for  girls,  with  a  total    ■ 

<»t  3.6S0  pupils;  20  theological  schools,  with  * ^^' iJjr**?'**^^^^**?^'' '^"^ ^^^S«* "^^^^^^^ 

)n    *    1     A       lit  o      J           1.      1         'J.!-   n  nrvef  ftTea,  populfttfoD, etc,  FoforoTico  may  bo mad©  to  the  " AnxMial 

-U  StUdMlts;   115  Sunday-SChOOlSi  With  2,605  Cyclopedia"  for  1S74 and  ISTT. 
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several  branches  of  the  Colombian  revenae  for    were  used  to  effect  certain  pajmeots  wLic  h, 

1878-'79 :  like  those  on  account  of  the  foreign  debt,  etc., 

RSTENUE.  have  to  be  made  in  coin ;  and  it  was  sngge^t<f<l 

Onstoms HW5,iia  as  expedient  to  unify  the  various  public  obli- 

r^^nSJ^an^'&biiiiui  E^uWa;;: ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !   ^'m^^  »?*i«°«»  «*  P^'^s®?*  ««  confusing  from  their  va- 

Post-Offloe 84,624  rietj  m  the  market  as  **  not  only  to  prejudice 

MtoT*'**" new  public  interests,  but  also  to  affect  at  times  the 

National*  property!  .'.'!.*.*!!.'!!!.*!!!.'!!!!*,.'        9fio8  good  name  of  the  Government  itself."    Finan- 

Church  property* 27,477  cially  speaking,  how  ever,  the  Tngillo  Admin- 

sundxtea ^^^^  istratiou  has  not  proved  less  successful  than 

Total $6,872,292  thosc  immediately  preceding  it ;  bonds  payable 

In  1877-78  the  following  were  the  ^?*  ?'  '^?  P^ceeds  of  tlie  custom-house  aiid 

°  of  the  salt  monopoly  have  been  redeemed  to 

EXPENDITURES.  the  amouut  of  $1,004,481 ;  and  other  liabilities. 

Ministry  of  the  Interior  ($240,024)  and  of  contracted  in  part  by  former  Administrations, 

nffifof^jiSSci**':^^^^^^^  ^m  ^»^«  ^^^'^  liquidated  to  the  amount  of  $1,586,- 

**     of  Finance 1,968,607  614;  the  disbursements  in  coin  on  account  of 


National  dlu"  "**  ^^^^* NtIJm  *^®  '^^^^«^  ^®^^  *»*^'^  ^^^^^  $746,388.GU, 

MiniatiT  of  PnbHc  Works.  *.'.'.'.".'.'.*.'.  *■.'.'.'.'.   218211488  aud  those  for  Ordinary  current  expenses,  $1,- 

TPMsury  Department 76,084  609,691.60,  during  the  Same  period. 

pSns'!^!  !*.°:::;::::;;:::::::::;:::   m]m        as  seen  by  the  foregoing  tawes,  the  yield  of 

Post-Offlce 488^986  the  customs  department  for  the  year  1 878-' 79 

T^t^,                                           4ftftQ..-ft  was  $4,025,112,  or  $1,025,112  larger  than  that 
fa.«»,iiw  for  the  year  1877-78 ;  but  a  considerable  fall- 

It  should  here  be  observed  that  in  the  ex-  ing  off  is  apprehended  in  this  branch  of  the 
penditure  of  the  Finance  Department  is  includ-  revenue  consequent  upon  a  sensible  decrease  in 
ed  an  item  of  $818,177,  amount  of  the  cost  of  the  exports,  while  the  imports  scarcely  experi- 
collection  of  the  revenue,  or  rather  more  than  enced  any  onange  either  in  quantity  or  value — a 
one  eighth  of  the  entire  national  income  I  On  state  of  things  regarded  as  bidding  fair  to  con- 
comparing  the  revenue  for  1878-79  with  that  tinue  for  one  or  two  years  at  least.  One  incon- 
fortne  year  immediately  preceding,  an  increase  venience  immediately  attendant  upon  such  a 
of  $2,088,992  is  observable  in  the  former.  The  state  would  be  the  necessity  for  merchants  to  re- 
year  1877-78  was  marked  by  a  deficit  of  sort  to  specie  shipments  to  cover  their  balanoet: 
$2,438,113.  abroad ;  besides  which  there  would  be  the  po«^- 

In  the  budget  for  1878-79,  the  revenne  and  sibility  of  a  greater  evil,  dependent  on  the  first, 
expenditures  were  estimated  at  $5,998, 644.8^  namely,  a  monetary  crisis  which  might  wcil 
and  $9,622,709.81  respectively;  a  state  of  things  assume  the  proportions  of  a  real  disaster  it 
which,  had  it  become  real,  would  have  saddled  added  to  the  mready  complicated  situation, 
the  country  with  a  deficit  almost  equal  in  The  attention  of  the  Congress  was  earnestly 
amount  to  the  revenue  itself,  and  embarrassed  called  to  these  matters.    A  revision  of  the  tnr- 
the  Grovemment  beyond  all  hope  of  immediate  iff  was  suggested,  together  with  the  expedi- 
recovery,  or  indeed  of  relief  otherwise  than  by  ency  of  requesting  merchants  to  communicate 
resorting  to  a  new  loan,  which,  under  existing  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  their  views 
circumstances,  could  not  have  been  negotiated  on  that  important  subject    With  a  view  to 
without  considerable  sacrifice.    As  it  is,  Presi-  the  extension  of  the  foreign  trade,  it  was  reo- 
dent  Tngillo  in  his  message  to  Congress  frankly  ommended  that  the  Executive  should  be  em- 
stated  that  the  financial  situation  was  not  good,  powered  to  make  treaties  with  the  different 
and  that  he  saw  no  probability  of  improvement  friendly  commercial  nations  for  the  admission, 
before  peace  shoula  be  reestablished  through-  duty-free  or  at  much  lower  rates  of  duty  than 
out  the  country,  and  more  serious  and  tmited  those  now  in  existence,  of  such  Colombian  sta- 
efforts  made  toward  the  development  of  the  plesasrice,  sugar,  coffee,  hats,  etc.,  with  similar 
sources  (abundant  in  themselves)  of  national  concessions  on  the  part  of  Colombia  r^ardin^ 
wealth.    In  order  to  the  attainment  of  this  imports  from  those  countries, 
end,  ^Mt  is  indispensable  not  to  damp  the  pub-       The  national  debt  in  1878  stood   as    fol- 
lie  spirit  of  the  people  by  inaction,  or  suffer  the  lows : 

destruction  of  the  results  of  labor,  but  to  direct         Foreign  debt $io.S9s,niq 

the  endeavors  of  the  State  authorities  and  of  Co-         Home  debt.  .*.'.*  *.*.'. V.*.*.'.V.V.V.V.'.V.V.V.     b,6o£h>4 
lombian  capitalists  in  one  common  channel  with  -,  . ,  •iRooftOA^ 

those  of  the  Federal  Government."    To  oh-  ^"^ fio.»»,804 

Iviate  the serioas  difficulties  attendant  upon  a       The  imports  in  1877-78  reached  a  totii* 

deficit,  the  President  found  it  necessary  to  avail  value  of  $8,708,797,  and  the  exports,  of  $11, 

himself  of  the  powers  with  which  he  was  in-  111,197,  against  $7,828,928  ana  $14,477,6 V>7, 

vested  by  the  law  (No.  60)  of  1878  to  order,  in  respectively,  for  the  year  immediately  precc-d- 

Just  such  an  emergency  as  the  one  referred  to,  ing. 

the  emission  of  Treasury  notes  (pagarSs  del       The  exports  in  1877-78,  in  regard  of  desti 

Tesoro)  to  the  amount  of  $2,500,000.    Means  nations,  were  distributed  as  follows : 
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0017STSIB.                                      Ytivm.  of  Sparing  no  efforts  to  push  on  the  work  to 

J5^«^ • ^isSl^re  completion  at  an  early  day.* 

OreS%tatn'.  *  *.  *.  *. '.  *.  *. '. '.  !*.*.!!!'.*.'.!".!!!  ^ !     l^fiSdlvT  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Bolivar  passed 

United  Steles. .* i,6i4,678  a  law  tending  to  eucourage  the  navigation  of 

^"^^ .    ^^'^  the  Dique  and  Magdalena  Rivers,  and  oflfering 

Twd. |ii,iii,i»T  ft  subvention  and  a  guarantee  of  7  per  cent. 

interest  on  a  capital  of  $200,000  to  any  com- 

The  more  important  articles  sent  out  of  the  pany  willing  to  embark  in  the  enterprise. 

eonntry  in  the  same  year,  and  their  values,  The  President's  message  contained  some  brief 

were  as  follows :  remarks  on  new  mining  interests  of  consider- 

coMMODrms.                                    vaiim.  ^^^^  promisc.    Satisfactory  reports  had  been 

QM  ADd  airer  in  ban,  dust,  or  ooto. . . .  $8,668,246  made  of  a  survey  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  val- 

ciiiefaoitt «,4T0,84«  ley  of  Dupar  and  of  the  Goajira  Peninsula. 

gj^ • *.;/ :'/;;;;; ".V.V.V.V.    ^mM9  The  San  Andres  coal  mines  in  the  State  of 

TV>b«a».'.*.* '..*.*.*.*.'.*.'.. '..*.*.*.'.* .*.'.'.*... *....*      bu\(m  Bolivar  were  represented  as  of  great  value, 

b^rabber 1^208  *^^  the  assurancc  givcu  that  their  development 

Cbtam .'.']!.*.*.*!.*!.*!."!!!.'!!!.*.*.*.!.*!      ii»,i84  would  prove  most  profitable  to  the  country, 

A  company  had  been  organized  for  the  work- 

Tbe  entries  at  the  various  ports  of  the  re-  ing  of  the  8amac4  iron  mines  in  Boyac4,  on 

public  in  1877-78  comprised  342  steamer^  which  American  engineers  had  reported  favor- 

wiUi  an  aggr^ate  tonnage  of  437,044;  ana  ably.    General  Trc^illo  suggested  the  expedien- 

947  sailing  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  42,750  cy  of  giving  Government  aid  to  the  enterprise, 

tona,  either  by  purchasing  stocks  or  by  grantmg  a 

Ooffee  caltnre  in  the  State  of  Panamd,  par-  subvention  to  the  company.    The  Torr4  gold 

ticfdariy  in  the  district  of  Ohiriqnl,  bids  fair  to  mines  were  spoken  of,  on  the  authority  of  a 

prove  most  satisfactory.     The   first  regular  competent  engineer,  as  being  as  rich  as  any  that 

shipment,  made  in  December,  1879,  was  of  ever  excited  Uie  cupidity  of  the  canquistadores, 

7,140  lbs.,  being  the  first  crop  of  an  estate  the  Measures  were  being  adopted  for  tneir  devel- 

yield  of   which  was  expected  to  reach  300  opment. 

qointals  (of  100  lbs.  each).    The  coffee  was  But  more  than  even  the  building  of  new 

represented  as  of  excellent  quality,  fine  color,  railways  or  the  organization  of  companies  for 

aoii  delicious  aroma,  and  evidencing  careful  the  working  of  her  mines,  the  navigation  of 

preptration  for  market.    Indeed,  the  superior  her  rivers,  and  the  extension  of  her  commer- 

qzoJity  and  regular  fullness  of  the  bean  afforded  ciad  relations  abroad,  Colombia  needs  the  es- 

proof  of  the  "  entire  adaptability  of  the  soil  tablishment  of  peace  and  order  at  home  and 

•od  climate  of  Ghiriqui  for  the  production  of  a  the  permanent  conciliation  of  State  and  Federal 

fhtrn  of  coffee  secona  to  none  on  the  Ameri-  interests.    The  revolutionary  era,  reopened  a 

tsxk  Continent.*'  few  years  ago  after  a  lull  hitherto  unexampled 

The  article  Colombia,  in  the  **  Annual  Oy-  for  its  duration  in  the  annals  of  Spanish  Amer- 

clopsedia"  for  1878  contains  (page  104)  some  lea,  has  since  been  perpetuated  by  party  strife 

iiiteresting  particulars  concerning  the  export  ana  rebellions  aimed,  now  at  one  or  other  of 

tnde  of  Uie  republic.  the  local  governments,  now  at  the  Central 

Referring  to  railway  matters.  President  Tru-  Government,  and  causing  in  some  instances 

po,  in  his  message  already  alluded  to,  ex-  considerable  effusion  of  blood.    An  atrocious 

prened  a  doubt  that  Mr.  Ross,  the  contractor  episode  of  one  of  these  outbreaks  was  reported 

<rf  the  line  which  is  to  place  the  three  north-  as  follows  from  Ocafia  on  September  11, 1879 : 

m  States  of  the  Union  m  communication  with  Horrible  butchery  in  Bucaramanga !    The  day  be- 

toe  AUantic  seaboard,  would  be  able  to  carry  fore  yesterday  the  Commune  was  proclaimed  in  that 

^  project  into  effect.    The  time  fixed  upon  in  dtv,  and,  headed  by  the  Alcalde,  I^ro  Gollazos,  took 

ti»e  contract  for  the  commencement  of  the  ^U  poeeession.    The  German  Consul,  Schrader,  and 

walk  had  expired,  and  the  Executive  recom-  J^^^^^^^oSS  G^iS^^^^^ 

tteajed  the  raismg  of  a  loan  of  $2,600,000  geveral  stores  were  destroyed.    The  greatest  oonstei^ 

w  the  prosecution  of  the  work.     Several  rail-  nation  prevails  among  people  possessing  xmy  means. 

ways  and  other  enterprises,  for  which  a  Mr.  The  Communists  are  intrenched  and  holcTtwo  euarUlea 

?.  T.  Cisneroe  is  contractor,  were  spoken  of  in  (military  barracks).   General  Wilches  wUl  attack  th^ 

M»»mA««^»4^^v.«  4^«*.na      T»u«  *..^,»JLa  ;«   ^^-i*  to-day.     Families  are  fleeing  to  the^  mountams  for 

ewnmendatory  terms.    The  progress  in  each  ^^j    g^^  ^^  dwelW  are  completely  sacked 

»« aatistaotory.  Steamers  for  the  navigation  ana  destroyed.  It  is  notknown  in  Bairanquilia 
ef  the  upper  Magdalena  were  being  built  at  whether  the  movement  is  purely  communist,  or  the 
Sew  York,  and  would  be  ready  for  service  beginning  of  a  revolution  acwnst  the  State  govern- 
within  a  few  months.  The  benefits  of  clieap  °^«°*-  ^  ®^^«^  case  it  will  no  doubt  be  promptly 
Mil  —-.•4  *^  \1  Lx.  ^^^^ ^  ^^  Va  r*^  suppressed  and  Vigorously  punished. 
•«  rapid  transport  thus  secured  would  be  **^                 ^                 ... 

il^tred  by  an  extensive  section  of  country  con-  Th®  occurrence  of  election  riots  in  Oundi- 

tiining,  among  other  natural  sources  of  wealth,  namarca,  the  capital  of  which  State  is  Bogota, 

iaaportant  copper  and  coal  mines.    The  An-  elicited  from  President  Trqjillo  remarks  in  his 

ti^jma  and  dauca  RaU^  *  For  nflwavs  and  telegraph  Hnes  alreadj  in  operation  In 

■HSUCtonly,  and  the  mtention  was  announced  Colombia,  see  '^Annaal  Cydopndia''  for  1877. 
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• 

message  on  the  absurd  position  of  a  Govern-  was  elected  President  pro  tern, ;  in  the  House, 

ment  which,  according  to  the  Constitution,  is  Kienzi  Streeter  was  chosen  Speaker, 

bound  to  preserve  peace,  secure  its  servants  in  One  of  the  first  measures  after  organization 

the  exercise  of  their  functions,  render  effective  was  a  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  to  can- 

the  guarantees  for  the  safety  and  well-being  vass  the  votes  given  at  the  election  in  Noveiu- 

of  its  citizens,  and  the  immunities  and  pre-  ber  previous  for  State  officers.    The  result  waa 

rogatives  of  diplomatic  agents  resident  in  the  as  follows: 

capital,  and  yet  is  not  permitted  to  call  the  sec-  fob  oovebkob. 

tional  government  to  account  for  the  failure  or  F-  W.  ntkins,  BeDuMcmn 14,80S 

otherwise  of  its  efforts  to  restore  and  maintain  k.  G.BadS'gK  StSSSa.;:;::;:::;:".:;:   ]^% 

order.    This  anomalous  state  of  affairs  has  re-  „.„«,„.«,  «/.,.,b^./.. 

ceiTed  the  attention  of  e»oh  President  who  has  ^  ^  „  T'SJir^ST  .    "    .  . ...  nm 

at  any  time  been  opposed  by  the  government  t.  m.  Field,  Democ»t. uja^ 

of  Oundinamarca,  and  variou  s  States  have  pe-  P.  A.  simmona,  Natioiud. 2,wi 

titioned  to  set  apart  a  section  of  territory  for  tor  sbcbxtart  of  stati. 

the  use  of  the  national  Government;  but  the  N. H. MekLmm,  s«pabttcaii \A^^ 

evil  8HU  <»ntinue9.  Ooiombia  has  no  capital,  job^  ^SS^-^SS!:::::::.:;;::::::  'i™ 

Its  Federal  head  is  located  m  a  city  where  the 

municipality  has  more  absolute  authority  than  „  „  ^,      „  '^*  ™«^^^*™-              ,^  ,^, 

the  Executive  of  the  nation.  A  very  important  LL^IiS^^TBimSSii:::;:::. :::::::::;  itlS 

paragraph  is  that  relating  to  the  means  of  con-  w.  D.  Arnott,  KadonAi 2,e85 

ciliation  adopted  by  the  Government  toward  ^^  attoenit-oihkral. 

those  who  were  lately  in  rebellion  against  its  charioB  w.  Wright,  BepubMom 14,461 

authority.    Amnesty  is  declared,  and  the  ban-  c.  Teamu^  Democnt 1 1 ,&' i 

ished  may  return  to  resume  the  occupations,  Aipheu*  Wright,  Natioiui 2,676 

associations,  and,  in  many  oases,  the  properties  fob  audrob. 

which  their  own  acts  destroyed  or  placed  in  E,K.  Bttown^EepuWicMi... 14,240 

peril.     Sales  of  confiscated  properties  have  g!w.k^»&^.'°!^:: Ill :::::'/         ^Tui 

been  stopped,  and  they  have,  as  far  as  possible,  '  ' ^^ ^  ^_  ««„^,„ 

been  ret^u^ne^.  to  their  owner,  who  are  gnar-  ,.0.8^1^^^^"!'.!*'."!"""!*,^^ 

anteed  protection  under  the  laws.  q.  j.  Goidrick^  Democmt. ii.9>4 

"The  triumph  of  the  Independent  party,"  A. J. Chittanden, Nstiooal 2,604 

writes  a  Colombian  journalist  in  November,  q^  January  14th,  which  was  the  secoD.l 
1879,  "  in  almost  all  the  States  of  the  Union  Xuesday  after  the  meeting  and  organization  of 
—a  party  (the  Liberal)  whose  platform  is  re-  ^jj^  Legislature,  an  election  for  Senator  in  Con- 
speot  for  all  rights,  strict  and  honest  admm-  gg  ^^  ^^^^    j^  ^^e  Senate  the  vote  was  as 
istration  of  all  departments,  and  individual  follows:  Nathaniel  P.  Hill,  19 ;  W.  A.  H.  Love- 
guarantees  to  citizens  of  all  political  parties— is  j^j, ^  *j    j^  ^i^^  House  the  vote  was  as  follows : 
an  evidence  that  the  country  is  about  to  enter  -q^   ^    Loveland,  12;  Richard  G.  Buckin^- 
upon  a  course  which  will  lead  to  days  more  Ymm,  1.    Nathaniel  P.  Hill  was  elected, 
happy  and  bright  with  promise  for  the  future  xj,^  following  memorial  to  Congress  passed 
than  those  through  which  the  republic  has  so  ^j^^  House  without  reference  to  a  committee : 
lately  passed.    Peace  is  necessary  to  prosper-  „  ^^    „        .,  ^x   «     .  ^^j  n^.^^  »u«,.^  «y, 
itv  «Ti/«rn<rrflaa  uTifl  thfl  irrftftt  fiAttirfll  wealth  To  ths  ffonorobU  th€  Senate  and  House  qf  fig)rfsrn/i' 
itv  and  progreM,  ana  tne  great  natural  weaiin  ^       of  America,  in  Con^jrt^ 

of  the  country  but  awaits  a  period  of  prolonged  aMmbled:   ^         *^       •' 

tranquillity  for  an  amazing  development.    A  y^^j.  memorialiBts,  tho  Senate  and  Hovwe  of  Eepre- 

large  proportion  of  the  public  men  of  all  par-  Bentativea  of  Colorado,  most  rospectftilly  represent : 

ties  are  disposed  to  rally  around  the  govern-  That  the  present  Uterwervation,  extending  alon/ 

ment  of  Dr^  N*nez..the  Preaident-elec^  and  J^^™^^ SL^, ^r^^ AtfiZ- 

lend  their  assistance  m  the  great  work  of  the  ^^^^  ^^  embraces  more  than  twelve  million  acre^  >J 

regeneration  of  the  country.    Every  friend  of  imj^*  ^nd  is  occupied  and  possessed  by  three  th..ii- 

Colombia  will  hope  sincerely  that  such  happy  sand  Indians,  who  cultivate  no  land,  pureue  no  ur^cJ  :1 

auguries  may  be  fully  realized."  occupation,  and  are  supported  by  the  federal  Govcru- 

Thecandidates  for   the  Presidency  were  ™^*- 

el  Ntiflez,  above  mentioned,  Sr.  ^ 

•,  Br.  Camargo,  and  Sr.  J.  R.  large 

v^wm/to.     x**«  last  two  appear  to  have  ob-       Thi.-  « cl-;:",  -  r       j       .    - 

tained  but  one  vote  each,  so  that  N4nez  (10,-  lands  within  th«  State  of  Colorado  jm^^ 

riJr      .    v        s    T^     "ji     /e-B'/^x    A"u               \.' J  Iv  one  thiid  of  the  arable  land  withm  tne  entire  Mate. 

059  votes)  and  Reiyifo  (559),  the  respective  ^^Thlt  aSmprises^veml  districte  rich  m  gold  aud 

representatives  of  the  two  recent  divisions  of  gUver  and  other  precious  metals, 

the  Liberal  party,  proved  the  real  contestants.  That  the  territory  embraced  ¥rithin  said  reservatinn 

(See  iNTEROOEANio  Canal.)  wUl  support  a  population  of  many  thouMnds  ond  k-» 

COLORADO.      The  session  of  the  second  ^^roSJstoT^''''^                   prosperous  divi.- 

Legislature  of  Colorado  commenced  on  Jan-  ^  That  the  only  approach  by  wagon-road*  to  five  e\- 

oary  1st,  and  closed  on  Sunday  morning,  Feb-  tensive  and  productive  mimng  custricts  is  across  said 

ruary  9th.    In  the  Senate,  James  P.  Maxwell  reservation. 
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That  the  Indians  view  with  distruflt  and  jealousy  ment  of  all  advertisements  by  the  connty  coa- 

all  supposed  encroachments  now  necessarily  made  In  missioners,  which  would  bankrupt  every  county 

(otnmuQioating  with  the  mmmg  districts  aforusaid,  .     .1     tif  «*« "                                  r           w            j 

u\\  tluit  the  tnmsportation  of  machinery  and  supplies  J^      oiate. 

t  ^uid  districts,  and  communication  with  them,  is  at-  In  the  Senate,  an  act  was  introduced  to  re- 

tcQ  1  \1  by  great  risk  and  danger  to  life  and  property,  peal  the  code,  and  extensive  debate  ensued  on 

TLit  %  reason  of  the  vast  extent  of  eaid  reserva-  the  merits  of  the  code  system  and  the  common- 

J-f  r  '^n^n?^!  1^?  !^nf^22nrf^/^^S?,M'[!A  ^^w  practice.  One  of  the  speakers  asserted  that 

r!  lae  us*}  ot  a  irreat  area  01  lertile  and  productive  ▼  j      t\-ii       1    j      'j  •     A                 l       j     •  1 

lands,  the  development  of  several  districts  rich  in  all  Judge  Dillon  had  said  m  Denver,  when  decid- 

thc  prtcioas  metal*  is  prevented  or  impeded,  and  the  ing  a  demurrer  in  the  United  States  Court  (a 

croAth  of  the  State  is  hindered  by  the  absence  of  motion  having  been  made  to  strike  out  cer- 

thon^ds  who  will  be  attracted  to  the  State  as  soon  tain  parts  of  the  pleadings  demurred  to),  in 

"^^^  ««^^^*^o^  «  ^°«d  to  explorauon  and  ,^bst!ince  as  follows:   -There  is  no   use  of 

ThLt  the  interest  upon  a  small  portion  of  the  mon-  that.     You  are  just  passing  through  the  ex- 

fv:* '.vhich  will  be  derived  by  the  (iencral  Government  perience  of  Other  States  that  have  adopted  a 

icr  r.hc  sale  of  hinds  m  said  reservation  will  support  code.     Its  adoption  has  always  been  followed 

b^prcjent  occupants  on  another  or  less  extensive  res-  ^,y  ^  |^rge  crop  of  demurrers  and  motious  and 

^Ynlir^memorialists  therefore  most  respectfully  urge  violent  opposition.  Treat  the  code  fairly.   It  is 

an  1  pray  your  honorable  body  to  take  such  action  us  the  correct  system;  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 

may  be*n&ce:»sary  for  the  opening  of  said  reservation  rnind  about  that.     Get  your  cases  to  issue  on 

to  Rttiemont  and  the  removal  ot  the  Indians  there-  ^he  merits.   You  have  adopted  and  are  to  have 

'"^''  the  code.    No  State  has  gone  back  to  the  com- 

Wlthin  the  limits  of  the  above-mentioned  mon-law  practice  after  adopting  the  code.   Yf>u 

tract  of  land  are  large  mountains,  from  most  of  will  soon  be  at  work  all  right  under  it,  and  will 

.vhicb  exidorers  have  been  excluded  by  the  be  surprised  after  a  while  that  it  was  the  occa- 

Indians.    rrospectors,  however,  have  explored  sion  of  so  much  trouble."    The  code  was  sus- 

^>me  portions  of  the  country  and  found  valu-  tained  by  a  vote  of  14  to  10.     The  question 

ible  lode  and  placer  claims,  and  there  Is  rea-  arose  in  the  Senate  whether  Sunday  was  inclu- 

!Km  to  believe  that  it  contains  great  mineral  ded  among  the  legislative  days  of  the  session. 

Wealth.    The  number  of  Indians  who  occupy  It  was  decided  that  it  was,  and  should  be  so 

\\i\^  reservation  is  about  three  thousand.    If  counted. 

he  land  was  divided  up  between  the  individ-  An  act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  sheep 

/il  members  of  the  tribe,  it  would  give  every  inspectors,  and  the  inspection  of  every  flock 

mm,  woman,  and  child  between  three  and  brought  into  the  State  and  its  subsequent  pe- 

I'^iir thousand  acres.    It  has  been  claimed  that  riodical  inspection. 

t  V  entire  trib©  have  had  in  cultivation  about  A  temperance  bill  was  reported  in  the  House, 

tiftv  acres  of  land.    These  Indians  are  fed  by  which  provided  that  '*  every  wife  shall  have 

the  Government,  are  aUowed  ponies  without  a  right  of  action  against  the  man  who  makes 

number,  and,  except  when  engaged  in  an  occa-  her  husband  drunk."    A  person  who  rents  a 

clonal  hunt,  their  most  serious  employment  is  building  to  a  saloon-keeper  shall  be  responsi- 

ac^e-racing.     If  this  reservation  could  be  ex-  ble  jointly  with  him  for  the  damages ;  but  the 

unz-iiished  and  the  land  thrown  open  to  set-  lessor  may  dispossess  the  saloon-keeper  if  he 

I  ers,  it  would  famish  homes  to  thousands  of  unlawfully  sells  liquor.    There  was  six  mcgor- 

t  ie  people  of  the  State  who  desire  homes,  ity  against  the  bill,  and  it  was  laid  aside. 

woald  furnish  grazing  for  immense  herds  of  The  subject  of  irrigation  received  careful  con- 

'^ltt]e,  hordes,  and  sheep,  and  might  prove  to  sideration,  owing  to  its  great  importance  to  the 

U  eiceedingly  rich  in  minerals.    It  has  been  State.    The  bill  provides  that  the  county  com- 

n-ct^*ary  already  to  construct  toll-roads  over  mission ers  of  each  county  shall,  at  their  regu- 

pmions  of  the  reservation  in  order  to  trans-  lar  January  session,  hear  all  applications  from 

I  rt  supplies   to  the   population  at  Ouray,  parties  desiring  the  use  of  the  water,  with  all 

M..;mt  Snefflea,  San  Miguel,  and  other  pros-  such  details  as  may  be  necessary,  and  proceed 

;> 'UU3  mining  camps  in  that  vicinity,  for  the  to  ^j.  the  price  to  be  charged  for  the  water 

?:  inrnent  of  ores  and  the  transportation  of  the  from  the  particular  ditch  in  question.    This 

Tills.    The  Indians  look  with  jealousy  upon  shall  not  be  changed  within  two  years.    Limi- 

>u>  ^opposed  encroachments  upon  their  rights,  tations  are  prescribed  to  this  general  ^'rant  of 

Vi  accidental   quarrel  between  them  and  a  authority,  and  also  upon  the  use  of  the  pur- 

'  ir*y  of  whites  would  immediately  stop  all  chafer,     **  If  at  any  time  any  ditch  or  reser- 

•"SiVnl  across  the  reservation,  would  cut  off  voir  from  which  water  is  or  shall  be  drawn  for 

'' e  supplies  in  these  frontier  settlements,  and  irrigation,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  full  supply 

iiivohe  that  whole  country  in  great  trouble.  of  water  from  the  natural  stream  which  sup- 

An  act  was  passed  to  prevent  the  defacement  plies  the  same,  the  water  actually  received  into 

nf  natural  scenery  by  advertisements.     Dur-  and  carried  by  such  ditch,  or  held  in  such  re- 

inj  it*  discnssion  Mr,  Walcott  of  Clear  Creek  servoir,  shall  be  divided  among  all  the  consu- 

^.ii»i  that  in  his  connty^  **  every  available  rock  mers  of  water  from  such  ditch  or  reservoir,  as 

^as  already  plastered  and  painted  over."    Mr.  well  the  owners,  shareholders,  or  stockholders 

J..ha  opposed  the  biU  in  its  present  form,  for  thereof,  as  the  parties  purchasing  water  there- 

tje  reason  that  *^it  provides  for  the  deface-  from,  and  parties  taking  water  partly  under 
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and  by  yirtne  of  holding  shares,  and  partly  by  Thatimmigration  to  the  Weet  is  continually  incresj^ 

purchasing  the  same,  to  each  his  share  pro  rata  '^^  ^  ^J?  P"i^^i«  ^°?Ti'^^J^^  ^  ^®  homesirad 

««^««^;««  ♦«  ♦k«.  «*J^.^»4-  k«   oV»«    r^«  ♦K/^«  /;«  and  preemption  laws  outside  the  and  regions  IS  almdv 

according  to  the  amount  he,  she,  or  they  (in  oomj^vely  exhausted ;  that  the  ir^igratine  a.rf- 

cases  in  which  several  consume  water  jomtly)  culturist  is  unable  to  avail  himself  of  tlie  bcmtii  of 

shall  be  then  entitled,  so  that  all  owners  and  these  benefloent  laws  because  of  his  flnnnnni  in&bili'r 

purchasers  shall  suffer  from  the  deficiency  aris-  to  oonstniot  adeguate  irrigating  canals  to  render  llc 

fng  from  tlie  cause  aforesaid,  each  in  propor-  *"i>?r  X^^^**^^<^-   . ..  ^v  *i.     i    ^     m 

«U5  '-^^'u  ^  *^  *^»u«^  «»w««ocu^*,  ^.  Y  t     *^v-  ^  That  for  Uio  reasons  set  forth  these  lands  will  roD&iD 

tion  to  the  amount  of  water  which  he,  she,  or  unsold  and  therefore  useless  to  the  Gcnend  Govcm- 

they  should  have  received  in  case  no  such  de-  ment  unless  mode  available  as  above  indicated, 

ficiency  of  water  had  occurred."    Restrictions  That  idso  without  some  aid  in  the  premises  the  va^t 

and  penalties  are  prescribed  against  one  cans-  pni^eral  resources  of  tlie  State  will  ol  ncoeMity  ruiwa 

ing  impurity  to  the  water,  as  it  is  the  meaning  "^ThTpSiS^ySe  Unito?S^                        one 

ana  intent  of  a  portion  of  the  law,     that  all  the  of  liberality  toward  internal  improvements.     Larjc 

streams,  ditches,  reservoirs,  lakes,  and  water-  tracts  of  swamp-lands  have  been  generally  donaW  t> 

courses  of  every  kind  in  the  State  shall  be  kept  different  Northwestern  States,  whi(^  have  been  re- 

pure  and  dean,  and  fit  for  houaehoM  purposes:  SiTtArsute'^vtSLSTt^  "^^IZ 

provided,  however,  that  nothing  shaU  be  con-  donated  for  the  construction  of  canals,  railroad-,  and 

strued  to  prevent  any  person  from  discharging  other  purposes.    That  the  aid  here  asked  is  an  al^- 

the  contents  of  any  sluice,  flume,  quartz-mill,  lute  necessity  to  the  State,  that  her  minini?  intcrt.-t=i 

or  other  works  for  mining  or  saving  mineral  ™?y  ^  *^?!f ^"5?^  !P^  ^^  ^^"^  "^  "^^  ""^  "*®  '°^^^- 

product^mto  any  natural\tream.»  >e  irri-  *The^fo^  ^J^ij^emorialistB  would  resne^^^ 

gation  districts  are  denned,  and  provision  is  your  honorable  body  to  enact  a  law,  imaer  sucL  c'^i.- 

made  for  the  formation  of  others  by  the  Gov-  ditions  as  may  seem  just  and  propor,  donating  to  tbt 

ernor  on  the  application  d  individuals.    In  each  S***®  ^^  Colorado  all  the  lands  within  her  bounckrit> 

district  water  commissioners  are  to  be  appoint-  ^ow  belonging  to  the  Uidted  States  (except  thoee  dci- 

J      V         J  V     tr  .  Ttx     J'  ^     xi       "FF"'",*^  nated  as  mineral)  for  the  purpose  of  construct] ru;  u 

ed,  whose  duty  it  is     to  divide  the  water  in  system  of  irrigation  adequate  to  rocUum  said  kn  \< 

the  natural  stream  or  streams  of  their  district  from  their  pn»ent  unfrultiUlness. 
among  the  several  ditches  taking  water  from 

the  same  according  to  the  prior  rights  of  each  In  the  Senate  a  bill  was  introduced  to  pre- 

respeotively ;  in  whole  or  m  part  to  shut  and  scribe  an  intelligence  qualification  for  voteri^. 

fasten,  or  cause  to  be  shut  and  fastened,  by  The  remarks  of  a  few  speakers  illustrate  th*.* 

order  given  to  any  sworn  assistant  sheriff  or  manner  of  its  reception.    Mr.  Rhodes  opposed 

constable  of  the  county  in  which  the  head  of  it,  and  thought  it  came  with  poor  grace  from 

such  ditch  is  situated,  the  head-gates  of  any  the  Republican  side,  which  had  advocated  con- 

ditch  or  ditches  heading  in  any  of  the  naturcd  ferring  suffrage  upon  8,000,000  of  blacks  wli>> 

streams  of  the  district,  which,  in  a  time  of  could  not  read  and  write.    He  had  known  ns 

scarcity  of  water,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  water,  intelligent  men  as  there  are  in  this  body,  wlio 

by  reason  of  the  priority  of  the  rights  of  others  knew  as  much  about  government  and  politirs 

below  them  on  the  same  stream."    All  litigated  &s  any  of  them,  but  who  can  not  read  or  write 

questions  of  priority  of  right,  etc.,  are  to  be  a  word.    Mr.  Wolcott  of  Clear  Creek  movn! 

brought  before  the  county  district  courts  to  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Educational  Committee, 

which  is  given  full  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  but  the  motion  was  lost.    Mr.  Rhodes  coii- 

of  all  cases  lying  wholly  within  the  county.  tinned  that  if  the  State  of  Georgia  were  to  pa-- 

The  foUowing  memorial,  prepared  and  pre-  &  bill  that  no  negro  who  could  not  read  anl 

sented  in  the  House,  iJthough  not  passed,  prob-  write  could  vote,  every  Republican  organ  in 

ably  indicates  the  manner  in  which  irrigation  the  land  would  denounce  it  as  an  outrage.    Mr. 

may  hereafter  be  accomplished :  Helm  said  no  Republican  organ  would  corn- 

^        „              ,                   ,^        ^«  plain  if  the  State  of  Georgia  were  to  pass  a  bill 

To  the  Bon^UtheSeiMU  and  Home  of  Reprenn^  [.^^  ^his,  making  it  applicable  to  both  whitc> 

^^^As  UnUed  StaUe  qf  Ameru:a  .n  (kngrm  ^^  ^^^^  .  ^^^».^  they  made  it  applicable  only 

Your  memonaliste,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep-  *?  negroes,  it  would  not  be  right,  and  there 
resentatives  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  most  respectfully  should  and  would  be  a  howl.  Mr.  Barela  rep- 
represent  :  resented  a  good  many  people  who  can  not  rta  1 

ThattheiK>rtionof  this  State  lying  east  of  the  RocW  and  write,  and  he  desired  to  see  them  educate  .; 

Mountains,  by  reason  of  its  extreme  aridity,  is  wholly  ^^  ^^  ^     j^  „  ^  ^^^^e  against  this  biU  on  frtn- 

incapable  of  successful  agriculture  without  irrigation.  ,       .     .  ,         ,,     Tirv  *          ^j  •     .   "  "^  , 

Thai  the  soils  of  this  siction,  when  phiced  under  ar-  eral  principles.    Mr.  Webster  said  m  intrcnia- 

tiflcial  water  supply,  poasess  most  remarkable  quali-  cing  the  bill  he  had  no  thought  but  to  advancr 

ties  of  productiveness.  the  cause  of  education,  and  hoped  the    blii 

That  the  iwjculture  of  the  State  is  now  coined  to  ^0^1^  meet  a  ready  response  in  the  hearts  uf 

the  vallevs  of  the  water-oouraes,  where  the  construction  ^„^^„  ^  ^,«k««      yst  n«  x^y.^^^^  ««;^  *u  ^-^ 

of  irrigafing  canals  is  oompiiniively  inexpensive,  and  ®^?ry  member.     Mr.  De  France  said  there  wcrv 

that  it  will  remain  so  confined  unless  a  more  extensive  nniversal  prmciples  lying  at  the  foundation  i  i 

system  ofirrigation  can  be  established.  our  government  which  are  infringed  upon  ^^ 

.5^,?^®  constructipn  of  a  system  of  irrigation  which  this  bill.     This  is  a  step  in  the  direction  k>vv^.- 

JwulL™^^t5>?L«THV?^^^^^  «te  from  that  which  was  cherished  by     1.. 

these  lands  mto  a  condition  for  successful  occupancy  ^ji*                            att^           i    \ 

wiU  be  too  expensive  for  either  individuals,  privatooor-  founders  of  our  government     He  favored  chI  u  - 

poratioQB,  or  the  State  Government  without  foreign  aid.  oation  as  much  as  any  man,  but  believed  in  ai. 
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theolnte  political  equity,  without  any  distinc-  it  was  so  submitted,  and  one  third  of  the  votes 

tioDS  which  would  form  classes.    He  said  you  were  cast  in  its  favor.    Now  it  is  asked,  three 

ooald  provide  equally  as  well  that  no  man  years  later,  that  the  question  may  again  be 

should  own  property  until  he  can  read  and  submitted  to  vote,  and  we  ought  not  to  be 

write.    This  is  an  entering  wedge,  and  a  step  opposed  togiviog  them  a  chance  to  convince  us 

in  the  direction  of  an  aristocratic  and  monar-  that  we  are  wrong  in  refusing  the  women  an 

chical  government.     Mr.  Webster  recognized  equal  chance  to  vote.    How  will  it  appear  to 

the  right  of  suffrage  as  a  privilege  and  not  as  the  world  if  we  few  men  here  arrogate  to  oar- 

ao  inherent  right,  and  that  this  privilege  can  selves  the  right  to  decide  that  what  thousands 

be  conferred  only  upon  those  that  the  govern-  of  the  most  intelligent  and  respectable  people 

ment  pleases.    Mr.  Rhodes  said  that  the  ques-  in  the  State  ask  shall  not  be  granted  ?    Com- 

tioa  of  suffrage  was  one  of  inherent  right,  and  mon  fairness  and  respect  call  upon  us  to  give 

qaoted  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  them  the  chance  to  educate  us  as  they  think 

States  to  prove  his  position.    Mr.  De  France  they  can.    The  question  of  the  propriety  and 

read  from  the  Constitution  to  prove  that  the  right  of  women's  suffrage  is  not  what  we  are 

right  to  acquire  property  is  not  considered  an  now  called  upon  to  consider ;  we  are  called 

ioh^^nt  right,  but  one  of  privilege.    There  is  upon  only  to  give  a  large  class  of  people  a 

no  more  sacred  right  to  the  people  of  this  na-  chance  that  they  ought  to  have,  and  by  right 

tioQ  than  ihe  right  of  suffrage,  and  none  which  are  entitled  to.^'    The  bill  passed  the  Senate 

could  not  be  touched  with  less  danger  to  the  and  came  up  for  a  second  reading  in  the  House, 

nation.    Mr.  John  maintained  that  such  a  bill  when  a  motion  to  indefinitely  postpone  was 

would  not  avoid  political  corruption.    In  Ohio,  made  and  lost,  and  it  was  referred  to  a  special 

flfinois,  or  Kansas  such  a  bill  as  this  would  be  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Senate 

hooted  at  and  ridiculed,  and  ought  not  to  be  Committee  on  the  bill. 

recfflved  here.  The  States  occupying  the  most  A  bill  was  passed  creating  the  new  county 
adTAQoed  grounds  on  educational  questions  of  Carbonate,  in  which  Leadville  was  situated, 
have  no  such  laws  as  this,  and  do  not  want  On  the  second  day  after,  a  new  bill  was  passed 
them.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  changing  the  name  to  Lake,  which  was  the 
on  Elections.  name  of  the  entire  district  before  the  division. 
An  onsucoeesful  effort  was  made  in  the  Sen-  Persons  practicing  confidence  games  are  made 
ate  to  repeal  the  act  establishing  a  school  of  liable  to  indictment,  and  on  conviction  are  pun- 
mines.  The  objections  to  the  institution  were,  ishable  by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  from 
that  it  had  been  organized  nine  years  and  has  one  to  ten  years. 

fiioe  pupils  in  attendance.    No  part  of  the  min-        Any  animal  injured  or  killed  not  having  any 

ing  lections  of  the  State  ask  for  the  support  of  mark  or  brand  upon  it,  or  having  marks  or 

th&  school,  and  the  State  is  deriving  no  bene-  brands  unknown,  by  the  trains  of  any  railroad 

fit  from  its  continuance.     The  same  studies  company,  said  company  shidl,   within  thirty 

t&i^t  in  the  institution  are  taught  in  the  State  days  next  after  such   injury  or  killing,  pay 

University  at  Boulder,  and  the  State  can  not  the  value  thereof,  according  to  the  schedule  of 

aford  to  support  two  institutions  of  the  same  prices  as  now  fixed  by  law,  to  the  treasurer  of 

Batore.    Nowhere  has  such  an  institution  as  the  district  association  of  cattle-growers,  with- 

the  School  of  Mines  been  a  success.    In  many  in  the  district  where  such  animal  is  thus  in- 

plaeesthey  have  been  tried,  and  always  been  jured  or  killed    Ail  neat  stock  found  running 

abandoned.    In  reply  to  these  assertions  it  was  at  large  in  the  State  without  a  mother  and  upon 

criged  that  the  institution  was  founded  in  1870  which  there  is  neither   ear-mark  nor  brand, 

hr  an  appropriation  of  about  $8,000.    In  1872  shall  be  deemed  a  maverick,  and  may  be  taken 

laother  appropriation  was  made  to  the  school,  in  charge  by  the  captain  or  foreman  of  a  legal 

bat  the  Governor  pocketed  the  bill.    In  1874  round-up  and  sold  at  such  time  and  place  and 

sad  1876  appropriations  were  made,  aggre-  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  determined  by  the 

ptiag,  with  what  had  before  been  given,  over  executive  committee  of  the  district  association 

112,800.    The  mill  tax  has  raised  the  total  to  of  cattle-growers  of  the  district  wherein  such 

$14,572.45.    The  building  and  apparatus  have  maverick  shall  be  taken  up.    The  proceeds 

ttst  about  $8,000.    This  shows  that  the  school  arising  from  such  sales  shall  be  paid  to  the 

^  been  ran  for  about  nine  years  for  about  treasurer  of  such  district  association ;   and  if 

(^i500.    This  accounts  for  the  little  that  the  any  stock  so  sold  shall  within  the  period  of  six 

school  has  accomplished.    The  object  of  the  months  immediately  following  such  sale  be 

fcikool  was  to  promote  and  encourage  the  min-  claimed,  identified,  and  proven  by  the  rightful 

iBgindufltiy.    Can  any  man  think  that  a  school  owner,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  treasurer  to 

ew  accomplish  much  on  less  than  $1,000  per  forthwith  ])ay  the  money  received  for  such 

*^innt  maverick  to  such  owner.     If  no  owner  ap- 

A  bill  to  establish  impartial  suffrage  was  in-  pears,  the  money  goes  to  the  fund  of  the  asso- 

^'^^^hiced  in  ttie  Senate.    When  under  consid-  elation. 

^»«tion,  one  of  the  Senators  (Mr.  Haynes)  said :        A  bill  for  the  preservation  of  fish  was  passed, 

**Tlw  State  Constitution  provided  that  the  which  provides  that  it  shaU  not  be  lawful  to 

^^«t»oB  of  female  suffrage  should  be  submit-  kill,  take,  or  have  in  possession  any  trout  or 

^  to  a  vote  at  the  first  general  election,  and  other  food-fish,  taken  or  killed  in  any  of  the 
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public  waters  of  the  State,  daring  the  months  hereafter  made,  give  such  delinqnent  coGwncr 

of  December,  January,  February,  March,  April,  personal  notice  m  writing,  or,  if  be  be  a  Don- 

May,  and  June,  or  in  either  of  the  said  months  resident  of  the  State,  a  notice  by  publication 

in  any  year ;  and  the  possession  of  trout  or  in  tlie  newspaper  published  nearest  the  claim, 

other  food-fish  during  the  months  above  men-  for  at  least  once  a  week  for  ninety  days,  arni 

tioned  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  mailing  -him  a  copy  of  such  newspaper^  if  hh 

violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act.    A  Fish  address  be  known ;  and  if,  at  the  expiration  of 

Commissioner  is  appointed  under  an  act  of  the  ninety  days  after  such  notice  in  writing,  or 

previous  Legislature.  after  the  first  publication  of  such  notice,  8uch 

The  act  relative  to  the  location  and  repre-  delinquent  should  fail  or  refuse  to  contribute 

sentation  of  placer-mining  claims  provides  that  his  proportion  of  the  expenditure  required  by 

'*  the  discoverer  of  a  placer  claim  shall  within  this  action,  his  interest  in  the  claim  shall  be- 

thirty  days  from  the  date  of  discovery  record  come  the  property  of  his  codwners  who  have 

his  claim  in  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of  the  made  the  required  expenditures." 

county  in  which  said  claim  is  situated,  by  a  lo-  A  large  number  of  important  acts  of  a  local 

cation  certificate  which  shall  contain — first,  the  nature  were  passed. 

name  of  the  claim,  designating  it  as  a  placer  The  last  reports  of  the  Auditor  and  State 

claim ;  second,  the  name  of  the  locator ;  third.  Treasurer  show  the  Staters  indebtedness  on 

the  date  of  the  location ;  fourth,  the  number  of  November  30,  1878,  as  follows : 

acres  or  feet  claimed;  fifth,  a  description  of    waminu oatsundinur f i9i,?4«^  99 

the  claim,  by  such  reference  to  natural  objects  Certmcates of indobtadneasiMaed. .'..'. '..'....'.     i^i^ei  of. 

or  permanent  monumeuts  as  shall  identify  the  t  tni  d  ht                                          tiiT^inl^ 

claim.    Before  filing  such  location  certificate  DedS^h  in *ti4iiii>';;;^^^^";; ;;;;;;;!.' I!!     e^ii 46  ^^^ 

the  discoverer  shail  locate  his  claim — first,  by  

posting  upon  such  claim  a  plain  sign  or  notice,     aaai  *^    *^ *.  **??''^  ?? 

•^      .   .®.   *^  ,,  A  ^x.       1  •       J.1-  1     Add  Interest  on  wtrrMts 19,"w  6  M 

COntammg  the  name  or  the  claim,  the  name  of  Estimated  interest  on  certlflcates  indebtedness. .        l,UiO  w 

the  locator,  the  date  of  discovery,  and  the  num-  Approved  penitentiary  ToachersoatotandingNo- 

ber  of  feet  or  acres  claimed ;  second,  by  mark-       ▼•"»»>«««*»»• ^^-^-^  '-^ 

ing  the  surface  boundaries  with  substantial         Total $iS6,(>i6  »j 

po8t8  sank  in  the  gronnd,  to  wit,  one  at  each  '1^^'^^^  ^^ST^T*^ 

angle  OI  the  claim.  taxes  now  due HtCW  CO 

"  On  each  placer  claim  of  160  acres  or  more.  Estimated  amoant  offlnes  and^nal- 

heretofore  or  hereafter  located,  and  until  a  i!S'f^o7^t^?offilS?.:^.!*.T'lo,oco  oo 

patent  has  been  issued  therefor,  not  less  than  '              14,565  &) 

$100  worth  of  labor  shaU  be  performed  or  im-         Total  outstanding  debt iT^^TTT) 

provements  made  by  the  first  day  of  August,  

1879,  and  by  the  first  day  of  August  of  each  The  wnonnt  of  revrane  due  for  general  pnrpoaea,                ^ 

year  thereafter.    On  all  placer  claims  contain-  DedSct  oil dJtoquent^uiC ::.'.' .*.'!; :.'.'::.'.'!: !.':*.     7hv^-i  i< 

ing  less  than  160  acres  the  expenditure  during  

each  year  shall  be  such  proportion  of  $100  as         Amount  due  to  meet  present  debt $it6.&»  63 

the  number  of  acres  bears  to  160.    On  all  It  was  estimated  that  at  the  close  of  the  fis- 

placer  claims  containing  less  than  tweuty  acres  cal  year  1879  the  State  would  be  out  of  del>t. 

the  expenditure  during  each  year  shall  not  be  The  taxes  of  1878  were  expected  to  accomplish 

less  than  twelve  dollars ;  but  when  two  or  more  that  result,  while  those  of  1879  would  pay  the 

claims  lie  contiguous  and  are  owned  by  the  expenses  of  that  year.    State  warrants  at  tlie 

same  person,  the  expenditure  hereby  required  beginning  of  1879  sold  at  one  per  cent,  above 

for  each  claim  may  be  made  on  any  one  claim ;  par,  although  two  years  previous  they  sold  at 

and  upon  a  failure  to  comply  with  these  con-  seventy-five  cents  on  the  dollar, 

ditions,  the  claim  or  claims  upon  which  such  The  assessment  of  taxes  has  awakened  son^c 

failure  occurred  shall  be  open  to  relocation  as  consideration  in  the  State,  but  a  change  was 


upon  the  claim  after  failure  and  before  such  rates  of  assessment  in  the  different  counties 

location ;  provided^  the  aforesaid  expenditures  according  to  this  standard  devolves  upon  the 

may  be  made  in  building  or  repairing  ditches  State  Board  of  Equalization.    From  the  asses- 

to  conduct  water  upon  such  grounds,  or  in  sors'  returns  there  appear  in  one  county  five 

making  other  mining  improvements  necessary  times  as  many  acres  assessed  in  1877  as  in  1878. 

to  the  working  of  such  claim.    Upon  the  fail-  and  the  average  value  per  acre  in  1877  one  third 

ure  of  any  one  of  several  coOwners  to  con-  as  much  as  in  1876 ;  in  another  county  one 

tribute  his  share  of  the  expenditures  required  half  as  much  in  1878  as  in  1877.    Cattle  are 

hereby,  the  coowners  who  have  performed  the  returned  at  from  $4  to  $20  per  bead,  horses 

labor  or  made  the  improvements  may,  at  the  from  $20  to  $90,  and  other  stock  in  the  same 

expiration  of  the  year — ^to  wit,  the  first  day  manner,    Tlie  total  assessment  of  all  property 

of  August,  1879— for  the  locations  heretofore  for  1878  is  $48,072,648,  nearly  $400,000  less 

made,  and  one  year  from  the  date  of  locations  than  for  1877,  while  nearly  all  the  items  of 
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irbich  it  is  composed  have  inoreased  in  num-  cattle  show  a  large  increafle,  with  only  a  slight 

ber.    The  Governor,  allading  to  this  subject,  decrease  in  their  market  value.    Probably  no 

says:  '*The  present  assessment  is  about  one  kind  of  investment  in  the  country  has  proved 

third  of  what  it  should  be,  and  the  State  is  more  profitable  during  the  past  ten  years  than 

tjerefore  placed  in  a  false  light  abroad,  as  the  that  in  the  stock  business  in  Colorado.    Dur- 

rate  of  taxation  is  just  three  times  what  it  ing  the  entire  year  both  cattle  and  sheep  thrive 

sljoald  be.    The  city  and  cx>unty  tax  of  Denver  upon  the  grasses  of  the  valleys  and  the  plains, 

i*  about  8i  per  cent.    Under  a  proper  assess-  the  former  requiring  no  hay  or  grain,  and  the 

iiicnt  it  would  be  about  one."  latter  only  in  cases  of  severe  and  unusual 

The  public  schools  of  the  State  are  rapidly  snow-storms.    The  losses  by  death  up  to  the 

ini'rea.^ing  in  number,  and  those  in  the  city  of  present  time  have  been  very  small,  not  usually 

Denver  are  particularly  commended  for  their  exceeding  two  per  cent,  of  cattle,  and  not  a 

excellence.    The  State  University  is  located  in  much  larger  percentage  of  sheep.    As  the  ex- 

tie  vicinity  of  Boulder.    It  consists  of  a  new  penses  of  herding  and  caring  for  the  stock  are 

and  extensive  building,  on  an  eminence,  sur-  very  light,  the  natural  increase  in  the  herds 

rounded  by  finely  cultivated  and  ornamental  and  flocks  is  mostly  profit.    No  counties  in  the 

?rL>jn  Is.    In  the  interior  it  is  arranged  for  the  State  are  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than 

accommodation  of  a  large  number  of  students  those  which  are  chiefly  devoted  to  stock-rais- 

of  each  sex,  with  their  officers  and  instructors,  ing.    The  cattle-herding  was  in  1878  steadily 

The  number  of  students  is  about  one  hundred,  prosperous.    The  following  winter  of  1878-'79 

of  whom  one  half  are  in  the  preparatory  de-  was  one  of  great  severity,  but  the  losses  were 

partment    There  is  also  a  college  attached  to  light.    The  yearly  increase  was  above  the  av- 

rhe  State  Agricultural  Department,  in  which  erage.     The  increase  in  the  number  and  value 

Kich  interest  is  manifested.    An  Institute  for  of  cattle  has  been  rapid  during  the  past  eight 

the  Mute  and  Blind  is  not  only  well  establbhed,  years,  as  shown  by  the  assessor's  returns  of  1871 

^'it  it  is  crowded  with  pupils.    The  School  of  and  1878.    For  the  latter  year  the  number  of 

iiines  contains  twenty-two  students,  some  of  cattle  was  returned  as  488,278,  valued  at  $4,- 

whorn  were  attracted  from  other  States  to  928,147;  for  1871,  145,916,  valued  at  $2,692,- 

( o'orado  on  aocoant  of  the  special  advantages  440;   the  increase  in  number  being  837,862, 

it  offers  for  the  study  of  certain  branches  of  in  value  $2,835,707.    The  figures  do  not  prop- 

nitural  science.     At  the  previous  session  of  erly  represent  the  number  or  value  of  cattle, 

the  Legislature  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  which  are  estimated  to  be  about  a  third  more. 

Mines  was  created,  bnt  no  appointment  has  New  discoveries  of  rich  mines  are  constant- 

bjen  made.    The  law  directs  the  appointment  ly  made,  and  towns  spring  up  in  localities 

of  a  deputy  and  also  an  assistant  Commission-  where  a  few  months  previous  there  was  scarce- 

tr.    Tbe  aggregate  salaries  of  the  three  officers  ly  an  inhabitant.    The  increased  production  of 

iTojld  be  $4,900,  which  sum,  together  with  ore  creates  a  demand  for  the  construction  of 

tiieir  contingent  expenses,  is  required  to  be  furnaces  and  smelting  and  reduction  works. 

paid  out  of  the  fund  for  the  School  of  Mines.  The  shipments  of  bullion  and  ore  for  1879  are 

\i  this  fond  is  less  than  $4,500,  the  appoint-  expected  to  exceed  $12,000,000.    The  closest 

m*  nt  of  these  officers  would  have  closed  this  estimate  for  the  year  ending  June  80.  1878, 

ic'titntion.  was    $8,908,566.      The  product  for  the  six 

The  State  Penitentiary  has  been  a  source  of  years  ending  December*  30,  1878,  was  as  fol- 

•^vi^n^e  to  the  State.    There  is  a  deficiency  of  lows :    1878,   $4,070,000 ;    1874,   $5,362,000 ; 

*:7,4»>3.    The  appropriation  required  from  the  1875,   $5,486,742;    1876,   $6,191,908;    1877, 

>t  te  for  the  period  of  two  years  is  $89,425.  $7,865,284;  1878,  $9,820,743. 

Of  the  publio  land  entered  by  the  State,  An  election  was  held  in  the  State  to  fill  a 

-M46;33  acres  have  been  approved  by  tbe  vacancy  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Preqilent  of  the  United  States  for  the  public  A  Republican  Convention  to  nominate  a  can- 

- -iijing  fund,  25,226*88  acres  for  the  peniten-  didate  assembled  at  Denver  on  September  19th. 

•Lrj,  an«l  44,844*43  for  the  university.    There  J.  M.  North  was  elected  chairman,  and  William 

'^  s  deficiency  in  the  number  of  acres  con-  E.  Beck  was  nominated  for  Associate  Justice. 

^■Tj\(:f\  to  the  State,  and  the  number  donated  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

'  V  the  enablimr  act,  which  can  be  settled  only        _    ,    ,  »«  *     r> v.ij^«-  «*^  ^^m-.^  ♦!,*»  r^«.;n 

,,    £r^     J-,^-      Tv^  G*«*^  i««^»  «rA^l  Fewlved.  That  as  Republicans  wo  reaffirm  the  pnn- 

j  an  act  of  Congress.    The  State  lands  were  ^^pics  upoA  which  the  party  was  founded,  in  support 

'.'!  lie  subject  to  sale  after  March  1, 1879.     The  of  which  it  haa  achieved  such  victories  as  have  fallen 

si  lands  of  the  State  are  so  extensive  that  to  the  lot  of  no  other  partv,  and  to  the  perpetuation 

.:  Las  been  proposed  to  obtain  a  donation  of  of  which  we  once  more  pledge  our  best  efforts  and  our 

'  •  Ti  from  Congress,  offer  them  for  sale  for  ^^^£j;^^^  That  It  is  the  duty  of  Con|fress  at  its  ap- 


■1  n  succeeded  beyond  the  most  sangume  ex-    benefits  of  gold  and  silver  as  a  circulating  medium. 
:•    tAtions,  so  that  a  part  of  its  products  can  be        Resolved,  That  the  Kepublicans  of  Colorado,  in  con- 
•sil'orted.    The  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of    vention  assembled,  hear  with  profound  gratification  of 
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tho  return  of  General  Grant  to  the  country  he  sayed, 
and  should  he  conclude  to  be  a  candidate  for  reflec- 
tion we  pledge  now  the  six  votes  of  the  Centennial 
State. 

The  Democratic  Convention  assembled  at 
Denver  on  September  23d.  G.  Q.  Richmond 
was  chosen  chairman,  and  sabsequently  be 
was  nominated  as  the  candidate  for  Associate 
Justice.    The  following  platform  was  adopted  : 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  in 
Ounvention  assembled,  renewing  its  pledges  of  fidelity 
to  the  Jeffersonian  doctiine  that  thiM  is  a  government 
of  the  people,  where  the  will  of  tlie  people  should 
rule,  does  hereby  declare . 

Tnat  the  grave  question  to  be  determined  by  the 
American  people  at  the  election  of  1880  is,  whether  a 
republican  form  of  government  shall  remain  to  the 
people,  or  one  republican  in  name  but  monarchical 
m  fact.  That  in  the  arbitrary  action  of  a  fraudulent 
President,  by  which  he  and  his  party  defeated  the 
will  of  a  majority  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives  of  the  American  Congress,  and  maintained 
the  right  of  the  Federal  Executive  to  surround  the 
polling  plaoee  in  all  the  States  with  troops,  and  of 
deputy  marshals  to  arrest  citizens  at  the  poUs  without 
oath  or  warrant,  can  only  mean  a  determmation  upon 
their  p^irt  to  use  these  agencies  to  maintain  themselves 
continuously  in  power ;  and  that  in  clamoring  for  the 
Domination  of  General  Grant  for  a  third  term  as  Presi- 
dent tbey  are  but  seeking  the  man  who.  as  shown  by 
his  repeated  acts  of  usurpation  while  President,  and 
his  unlioensed  use  of  Federal  troops  to  control  tiie 
domestic  afiairs  of  sovereign  States,  ha&  tiie  will  to 
carry  out  their  revolutionary  and  wicked  desi^^. 

That  we  denounce  the  combination  of  cnmes  by 
which  the  country  was  cheated  and  robbed  of  the 
rightf\]l  possession  of  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  Statea ;  that  it  was  a  plot  and 
fttiud  unparalleled  in  free  government,  and  one  which 
should  not  be  condoned,  and  must  never  be  repeated. 

That  the  action  of  the  Republican  party  in  acmon- 
etizing  silver  was  a  perfidious  breach  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them  by  the  American  people ;  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party  in  secunn^  its  remoneti- 
zation  was  an  act  of  justice  performed  m  response  to 
the  demands  of  the  people,  and  one  which  has  made 
resumption  not  only  possible,  but  a  success. 

That  as  tiie  law  now  exists  the  Government  dis- 
criminates agfunst  the  silver  product  of  the  ooimtrv, 
in  favor  of  ^Id  and  the  creditor  classes.  That,  Ukc 
cold,  the  coinage  of  silver  bullion  into  standard  dol- 
UUB  of  412i  grains  each  should  be  continued. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  the  snccess  of 
William  E.  Beck,  who  received  16,920  votes, 
to  12,702  for  G.  Q.  Richmond,  and  1,246  for 
G.  B.  Sanlsbnry.  In  each  of  the  four  judicial 
districts  the  Republican  candidate  for  District 
Attorney  was  elected. 

The  returns  of  the  assessors  of  the  various 
counties  of  the  State,  except  Arapahoe,  to  the 
State  Board  of  Eaualization,  of  the  valuation 
of  property  of  all  kinds,  give  the  following 
summary : 

RouttCounty |i»,6(J5  00 

Gilpin 1,904,924  00 

Pan  Juan. 820,167  00 

Hoolder 8,269,255  00 

Haerfcno 998.012  80 

BioGrande 478,086  00 

Fremont 1,262,070  00 

Summit 257,2n  60 

ClearCraek 1,819,006  00 

Wold 8,880,190  00 

iMAnimas 2,558,682  88 

Bent 2,782,054  00 

Jefferson 8,502.846  00 

Lake 8,48^087  00 


Douglas 1,086,24500 

Grand 60,050  16 

lAiimer 1,724,830  On 

ElPaao 8,750,880  00 

Ouray 249,607  00 

Chaffee 409,»44  00 

Park 05^468»4 

Saguache 724,084  00 

CoetiUa. l79,bM  (» 

Elbert 1,558,897  00 

Gunnison. 185,686  00         , 

UPlaU 808.07588 

Pueblo 8,889,40000 

Hinadale 647318  00         ' 

Custer. 716,7«700         j 

Grandtotal $41,268,560  70         j 

To  this  should  be  added  the  assess-  ' 

ment  of  Arapahoe  Coun^ 16,590,698  06         I 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  grand  totals  of  i 
stock:  Horses,  57,107  heads,  valued  at  $2,136,-  ' 
768;  cattle,  424,040  head,  valued  at  $5,640,- 
178;  sheep,  664,059  head,  valued  at  $1,075,-  | 
808 ;  swine,  8,918  head,  valued  at  $85,215. 

In  the  assessment  of  railroad  property  the  i 
Board  made  an  increase  over  that  of  1878 
from  $1,200  to  $2,000  per  mile,  in  order  t^ 
hring  the  railroad  property  up  to  an  equalitr 
with  other  property  in  the  State.  The  returp* 
of  their  work  present  the  following  resalts: 

MILSAGE. 

Broad-gauge  roads 758*16 

Karrow-gauge  roads....... 4<j0.44 

Total 1,218  60 

Total  in  1878. 1,044-47 

Increase  during  year 17418 

TOTAL  ASSISSMEMTS. 

Broad-gauge H»0,74T  W 

Narrow-gauge 2,786,709  tl 

Total $7,687,457  09 

Totallnl878 4,975,074  » 

Inoease $2,71S,88S  61 

ASSESSMENTS  OF  BOATS. 

I>enTer  and  Klo  Grande $i,020,960  00 

Pueblo  and  Arkanaas  Valley 1,741,060  7S 

KanaaaPadfic 1,484,411  M 

Colorado  Central 1,227,»7  M 

Denver  Padfle  and  Boulder  Valley...  608,478  93 

Denver  and  South  Park  and  Padfle. .  888.700  00 

UnionPadflc 64,087  90 

Arkaxiaaa  Valley W,660  00 

Golden,  Boulder,  and  Caribou. 88,800  00 

Knox'aEoad. 2,600  00 

Bt  Vrain ^000  00 

Longmont  and  Erie 600  00 

Golden  and  Platte 600  00 

Some  interesting  facts  were  presented  ai 
the  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  rela< 
tive  to  climatic  influences  in  the  State.  Th^ 
instance  of  Leadville  was  presented,  wheri 
two  years  ago  there  existea  a  sage-covered 
valley  whose  population  scarcely  numbered  j 
score,  hut  where  there  has  sprung  Id  to  exia 
tence  a  city  with  a  present  population  of  ove 
12,000,  and  whose  increase  is  at  the  rate  c 
2,000  per  month.  This  rapid  accumulation  c 
humanity— drawn  from  almost  every  portioi 
of  the  continent,  transplanted  suddenly  to  a 
altitude  of  over  10,000  feet  above  sea-leve 
many  of  them  living  under  circumstances  < 
comparative  discomfort,  and  ignoring  the  moi 
important  hygienic  laws — ^promises  to  f  urnijg 
an  opportunity  for  observing  the  developmei 
of  exotic  diseases  under  new  conditions ;    bxh 
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aJ though  at  tins  time  a  few  facts  may  be  persons  of  their  patients.    The  fall  and  most 

bronght  in  review,  they  can   not,   without  of  the  winter  months  the  weather  is  generally 

firther  and  more  extended  observation,   be  very  pleasant  daring  the  forenoon  of  each  day, 

fonualated  and  made  available  for  purposes  of  but  often  soon  after  noon  becomes  windy  and 

stodv.    By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  popula-  sometimes  qnite  unpleasant.      The  morning 

tion  live  in  hastily  buUt  houses  of  wood,  un-  then  is  inviting.    The  invalid  feels  the  neces- 

phiNtered  and  devoid  of  most  of  the  concomi-  sity  and  the  benefit  of  a  ride  or  open-air  exer- 

t^Qts  of  comfort.      In  the  hotels,  boarding-  cise.     Late  rising  unfortunately  is  the  rule, 

hunses,  and  lodging-houses  a  system  of  crowd-  and  almost  invariably  the  start  is  made  as  late 

log  necessarily  prevails,  that  in  many  localities  as  eleven  oVlock.    The  air  is  balmy ;  the  sun- 

wonld  be  productive  of  much  disease.      In  beams  fall  warm  and  pleasant,  and,  in  spite  of 

minT  of  the  boarding-houses  about  the  mines  the  kind  advice  of  mother,  wife,  or  friends, 

the  conditions  are  even  worse.    The  bunk-  the  party  insists  that  the  present  wrappings 

r<>>nis  are  often  arranged  to  contain  two  or  are  quite  sufficient.      A  cold  is  the  conse- 

three  times  as  many  occupants  as  should  be  quence,  and  several  days  of  confinement  and 

l(ii]gcd  in  them,  often  located  above  the  cook-  doses  of  medicine  follow.  From  the  first  of  No- 

iDg  rooms,  and  receiving  through  the  loose  vember  until  the  first  of  May,  and  sometimes 

^•)or  or  open  stairway  ful  the  c^orous  gases  later,  the  thermometric  changes  range  from 

frurn  below;  beds  used  both  by  night  and  day  10°  to  80°  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  True, 

bj  alternate    occupants,  according   to  their  the  atmosphere  is  dry,  and  this  change  does 

};()iirs  of  labor,  and  never  subjected  to  the  not  produce  the  results  that  an  equal  change 

p-mfjing  influence  of  outdoor  air  and  sun-  in  the  lower  altitudes  does  and  will;  yet,  to 

^riine;  slops,  bones,  and  refuse  thrown  out-  preserve  health,  these  changes  must  be  met  by 

«>i  io,  and  remaining  near  the  doors  for  months,  a  corresponding  change  in  clothing.    The  body 

Tht?e  are  the  conditions  under  which  many  of  must  be  protected  in  all  such  cases — in  the  ro- 

the  miners  live— conditions  that,  under  great-  bust  as  well  as  the  debilitated — or  harm  to 

er  degrees  of  heat  and  moisture,  would  breed  some  extent  will  and  must  be  the  consequence. 

lH.'5tdence9  from  which  none  could  hope  to  es-  Again,  this  protection  of  the  body  is  carried  to 

ciipe.    In  the  city  itself  the  greatest  neglect  of  the  extreme  in  the  other  direction.      How 

s;initary  precautions  may  be  observed.    In  the  many  times  the  physician  stands  with  stetho- 

U'-k  iota  and  alleys  may  be  seen  heaps  of  filth  scope  in  hand  (when  a  patient  presents  him- 

and  garbage  in  which  are  stored  the  potential  self  for  the  first  time  at  the  office  for  a  careful 

(Trrmi  of  manifold  disease,  only  waiting  the  examination  of  the  lungs),  waiting  and  watch- 

li  lerating  influence  of  the  spring  sun  to  call  ing.    Coat  and  vest  are  removed,  then  shirt 

th' rn  into  action  and  enable  them  to  begin  the  after  shirt,  until  several  great,  heavy  flannels 

work  of  destroying  human  life,  opposed  by  no  —enough  to  tire  a  common  horse  to  carry— 

•ii> infection  save  that  which  is  furnished  by  are  laid  aside,  and  the  ^'  end  is  not  yet."    A 

tiie  incomparable  climate.    Thus  far  the  city,  complete  case  of  chamois  skin,  buckskin,  or 

r:' •'.withstanding   its  crowded  condition    and  perhaps  red  flannel  lined  with  some  of  these, 

i^i'  «i  of  comfort,  the  irregular  hours  and  hur-  and  known  as  "  chest  protectors,"  perfectly 

n^rd  unsettled  life  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  impervious  to  air,  water,  and  perhaps  lightning, 

I  "puliition,  and  the  almost  criminal  neglect  of  is  then  removed.    In  such  cases  disease  is  cer- 

>iri:t3ry  measures  by  the  authorities,  has  not  tain — if  not  from  hereditary  or  acquired  cause, 

l<h>wn  an  unusual  amount  of  sickness  or  a  most  assuredly  from  abuse  in  careful  protection. 

lu:::e  mortality.     The  total  number  of  deaths  The  following  plan  was  proposed  at  the  ses- 

oxarring  in  Leadville  and  the  surrounding  sion,  by  which  pure  air  may  be  introduced 

•  onntry  during  the  seven  and  a  half  months  into  any  room  or  building  without  the  least 

t riling  February  15th,  as  collected  from  the  draught,  giving  free,  pure  ventilation  without 

[;  .ords  of  the  various  undertakers,  was  115.  exposure  or  any  possible  chance  of  the  air 

lie  average  population  for  this  time  by  con-  striking  the  patient  or  sleeping  occupants  of 

f^rvatiFe  estimates  was  9,000.    This  gives  an  the  chamber,  or  seated  congregation  of  a  public 

nnual  death  rate  of  about  2  per  cent.    From  building,  until  it  has  passed  the  entire  circuit 

'^>  above  total  at  least  25  per  cent,  may  be  of  the  room.    It  consists  of  a  single  flanged 

l^iicted  for  deaths  due  to  violence,  accidental  piece  of  zinc,  galvanized  iron,  tin,  or  sheet- 

•r  criminal,  and  those  that  may  be  fairly  at-  iron,  attached  to  the  upper  sash  of  the  win- 

tKli\!t^  to  intemperance.  dow,  so  arranged  that,  when  the  windows  are 

S>ine  remarka  were  made  on  the  subject  of  lowered  two  inches  (sufficient  for  pure  venti- 

'  ^  twing.    When  thermometrical  changes  are  lation),  the  flange  or  protector  extends  half  an 

•^•frequent  and  sudden  and  great  as  in  this  inch    above  the   casing,  leaving  a  half-inch 

t '  tode,  th«  subject  of  proper  clothing  be-  space.      The  side-pieces  are  fastened  to  tlie 

■yin^at  (mce  important  and  suggestive;  and  casing  on  the  inner  side  at  a  certain  distance 

'> :<-  farther  fact  that  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  from  the  t6p,  so  that  the  flange,  when  the  win- 

:  rk-S'rnt  population  are  to  some  extent  invalid^  dow  is  opened  the  desired  distance,  will  come 

ii±it%  it  imperative  on  the  medical  profession  exactly  even  with  them,  thus  forming  a  com- 

t-'  advise,  promptly  and  positively,  as  to  the  plete  box,  compelling  the  air  as  it  rushes  in  to 

'  ^^ges  necessary  to  protect  the  bodies  and  ascend  to  the  ceiling.    No  air  can  possibly  es- 
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cape  from  either  side,  and,  when  the  window  Bat  this  blissful  state  of  affairs  lasted  no  lonfr* 
is  closed,  the  side-pieces  are  not  in  the  way,  er  than  nntil  the  Santa  F6  people  be^'an  to 
the  whole  being  no  inoambrance  or  inconven-  show  their  ability  and  desire  to  be  indepeo- 
ience,  not  interfering  with  any  kind  of  cartain,  dent.    Such  a  step  as  this  on  the  part  of  the 
blind,  or  drapery.  Santa  Fenians  was  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
An  exciting  contest  broke  out  between  the  thought  of.    The  Rio  Grande  officers  resisted 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  and  the  Atchison,  To-  This  led  to  a  strife  between  the  two  compa- 
peka,  and  Santa  F6  Railroads,  which  at  one  time  nies,  which  has  been  going  forward  with  occn- 
reached  such  a  pitch  of  violence  as  to  make  it  sional  remissions  since  March,  1878.    It  began 
necessary  for  the  Governor  to  call  out  a  mill-  on  the  Raton  Mountains,  which  at  the  point  ot 
tnry  force  to  preserve  the  peace.    The  editor  crossing  constitute  the  line  between  Colorado 
of  the  ^^  Denver  Tribune  "  has  famished  full  and  New  Mexico.    The  Santa  F6  began  to  as- 
details  of  the  grounds  of  conflict,  from  which  sert  its  intention  of  building  into  New  Meiioo 
it  appears  that  about  1870  the  Rio  Grande  road  and  of  continuing  its  line  toward  the  Pacific 
commenced  from  that  city  with  the  intention  Ocean,  in  accordance  with  its  original  plaa^. 
of  ultimately  reaching  the  capital  of  Mexico.  It  was  one  bright,  crisp,  frosty  morning  i\n\t 
At  this  time  the  English  road-gauge  of  three  the  Rio  Grande  people  awoke  to  the  loioul- 
feet  was  introduced  and  adopted  by  the  Rio  edge  that  the  Santa  F6  company  had  deci(]^4 
Grande.    The  road  soon  became  popular,  and  to  run  a  branch  line  of  their  ro^  across  the 
after  several  years  was  extended,  first  to  Pue-  country  from  La  Junta,  a  station  in  Colorado 
bio  and  afterward  to  Cucharas ;  from  Cucha-  some  eighty  miles  east  of  Pueblo,  to  Trinidad, 
ras  to  £1  Moro ;  from  Pueblo  by  a  branch  line  Here,  the  terminus  of  the  Rio  Grande  road 
to  Cafion  City ;  and  afterward  from  Cucharas  being  at  £1  Paso,  only  four  miles  distimt,  the 
to  La  Veta,  and  across  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  roads  would  become  competitors,  and  the  Santa 
range  of  mountains  to  Garland,  and  thence  to  F6  would  have  the  same  chance  to  command 
Alamosa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Raton  Pass  and  the  trade  of  New  Mexico 
At  the  time  when  the  construction  of  the  as  the  Rio  Grande  road.    Almost  before  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  road  reached  parties  knew  it  themselves,  each  company  bad 
Pueblo,  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  controlled  a  hundred  men  in  the  pass  asserting  its  ri^itt 
the  trade  of  southern  Colorado  in  every  direc-  of  way  by  preparing  the  way  for  the  road  ol 
tion,  and  was  in  excellent  position  to  make  a  its  line.    Intense  excitement  was  the  natriml 
move  in  the  way  of  building.    It  had  the  ad-  consequence,  and  the  wildest  rumors  were  Kt 
vantage  of  being  nearer  important  passes  in  all  afloat  concerning  affairs  at  the  point  of  contiict. 
directions  than  any  other  line.    From  £1  Moro  It  was  more  than  once  reported  that  the  em- 
it commanded  the  Raton  Pass  and  the  route  ployeea  of  the  two  roads  had  come  togetlur, 
via  Las  Vegas  and  the  trade  about  Trinidad  and  that  several  had  been  killed.    Fortunutc- 
and  southeastern  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  ly,  in  each  instance  the  report  was  Bucces<tiil]j 
except  that  portion  lying  along  the  Rio  Grande  contradicted.    This  contest  attracted  great  tit- 
River.    This  latter  section  and  the  San  Juan  tention.    It  soon  bounded  from  a  matter  of 
country  was  controlled  by  the  branch  to  Ala-  local  importance  to  a  place  where  the  entire 
mosa  or  into  San  Luis  Valley.    Here  also  the  country  looked  on  with  interest.    It  then  be- 
Rio  Grande  people  had  the  advantage  of  hav-  came  generally  understood  for  the  first  tinu> 
ing  a  road  built  over  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  that  the  Santa  F6  road  had  aspirations  to  crop's 
mountains,  a  formidable  barrier,  and  an  open-  the  continent.  The  prospect  of  creating  a  trans- 
ing  line  building  along  down  the  Rio  Grande  continental  line  wmch  should  destroy  the  Ta<^t 
as  far  aa  it  might  be  desirable  to  go.    The  monopoly  which  was  said  to  be  extorting  moiuy 
Cafion  City  branch  ended  almost  in  the  mouth  from  the  public  in  all  directions  was  greeted 
of  the  Grand  Cafion  of  the  Arkansas,  almost  with  the  heartiest  good  feeling  from   eriry 
the  only  southern  opening  to  the  Upper  Arkan-  source.     Hence  the  fight  on  the  Raton  Pa-s 
sas  and  Gunnison  centers,  and  one  of  the  most  became  a  subject  widely  known  and  spoktu 
desirable  and  feasible  routes  to  the  San  Juan.  of.    The  Atchison  Company  began  at  the  sanu' 
Thus  fortunately  situated,  they  controlled  the  time  to  build  its  line  from  La  Junta.     It  b:i« 
trade  of  the  entire  south,  besides  seeming  to  now  been  many  months  since  the  road  vrus 
possess  every  advantage.    An  understanding  completed  to  Trinidad,  over  the  switchbiu  k 
with  this  line  was  indispensable  to  the  Santa  into  New  Mexico,  and  it  is  now  striking  hard 
F6,  whose  terminus  was  at  Pueblo.    On  the  for  Las  Vegas  in  the  heart  of  the  Territckry, 
other  hand,  the  Santa  F6  became  of  impor-  with  an  excellent  prospect  of  opening  its  line 
tance  to  the  Rio  Grande.    The  first  road  was  to  the  Pacific  during  1880.    It  has  certaiiily 
the  grent  trunk  channel  for  the  outlet  and  in-  '^  scooped"  the  New  Mexico  business  from  tiV 
let  of  the  business  collected  by  the  Rio  Grande.  Rio  Grande,  even  if  that  road  should  conthuK* 
That  the  two  roads  should  work  together  in  in  possession  of  the  line  which  it  now  boUI^. 
harmony  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  It  only  remains  to  be  said  concerning  this  ti^ht 
world.    In  fact,  they  were  regarded  as  almost  that  the  SantA  F6  people  made  short  work  >•: 
an  unbroken  line  from  the  Missouri  River  to  their  opponents,  and  were  soon  masters  of  t^t 
Denver  and  other  points  covered  by  the  Rio  entire  situation,  leaving  not  even  a  taste  for 
Grande.    The  most  perfect  harmony  prevailed,  the  Rio  Grande. 
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This  affair  was  followed  hj  another  of  the  fast.    The  horse  was  killed,  but  the  goal  was 

same  nature,  which  became  even  more  famous  gained.     He  rode  into  Oafion  thirfy  minntes 

than  the  one  jnst  spoken  of.    Reference  is  made  ahead  of  the  train.    He  did  not  have  a  man  at 

to  the  Grand  Cafion  war-^the  fight  for  the  pos-  his  back,  but  this  was  an  obstacle  of  very 

!<k^>ioQ  of  the  right  of  way  through  the  Grand  little  importance  to  him.    He  found  Cafion 

Cafi^>n  of  the  Arkansas — ^the  most  sublime  and  City  already  in  arms  against  the  Rio  Grande, 

terrible  ^orge  in  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  and  ready  to  do  anything  in  the  world  to  bring 

nn^'e.    This  fight  has  since  figured  in  one  shape  another  road  into  the  city.    They  were  sick 

or  another  in  nearly  all  the  State  and  Federal  and  disgusted  with  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  ex- 

conrts,  from  the  police  court  at  Cafion  City  to  pi  orations.     Almost  to  a  man  the  citizens  threw 

tiie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    It  off  their  coats — professional  and  non-profes- 

ku^an  on  the  19th  day  of  April.    It  was  bom  sional  men ;  all  laid  down  the  shovel  and  hoe 

•  Q  the  18th,  or  perhaps  sooner.  It  is  agreed  employed  in  their  usual  avocations,  to  take  up 
Irtween  the  parties  that  there  was  considera-  the  pick.  When  Engineer  McMurtrie  of  the 
Me  cipher  telegraphing,  and  it  is  generally  be^  Rio  Grande  road  arrived  on  the  scene  with  his 
liiTed  that  the  Rio  Grande  people  possessed  hundred  followers,  he  found  what  was  to  him 
rliems<;lves  of  the  key  to  the  Santa  F6's  cipher;  a  surprising  state  of  affairs.  Morley  with  his 
that  they  sat  in  their  offices  at  Denver  and  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  civilians- liad  taken  pos- 
Colorado  Springs,  and  became  acquainted  with  session  of  the  mouth  of  the  Oafion  and  nad 
tlic  de.^ign  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  graded  a  firm  piece  of  road-bed.  Thus  began 
Fe  company  to  begin  to  build  a  road  through  the  cafion  contest,  which  was  unsettled  four- 
the  Grand  Cafion.  While  the  Raton  war  teen  months  afterward.  The  attorney  for  the 
w «  still  raging  quite  furiously,  the  discovery  Santa  F6,  Mr.  Gast,  now  applied  to  tlie  county 
w.H  made  that  the  Rio  Grande  people  were  judge  of  Fremont  County,  and  obtained  an  in- 
:ik\l7  to  be  attacked  at  two  points  at  once,  junction  against  the  Rio  Grande  parties.  The 
L^d'Jville  was  just  then  beginning  to  be  an  im-  matter  was  soon  brought  before  the  United 
P Ttant  point  for  consideration,  and  the  Rio  States  Court  at  Denver.  The  Atchison,  To- 
'irinde  people  decided,  as  between  the  Grand  peka,  and  Santa  F4  Company  then  was  known 
<  \>r.an  and  the  Raton  Pass,  to  concentrate  their  technically  as  the  Cafion  City  and  San  Juan 
(tfrts  on  the  Cafion.  Having  ascertained,  as  Company,  the  name  of  a  local  organization. 
d -Hire  stated,  that  the  Santa  Fe  people  expected  The  Kio  Grande  claimed  possession  because  of 
!"  liedn  operations  in  that  great  chasm,  the  a  special  act  of  Congress,  and  the  Santa  F6 

0  Grande  folks  attempted  to  offset  them  by  people  set  forth  that  they  had  filed  the  proper 

:vting  in  first,  with  the  idea  that  if  they  were  plats  of  surveys  as  required  by  law  with  the 

'lit-  lirsi  to  obtain  possession  it  would  be  im-  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  that  the  Cafion 

[»><>: hie  to  oust  them.    A  spirited  scramble  City  and  San  Juan  Company  had  not  done  so. 

uvud.  Mr.  Strong,  General  Manager  of  the  Though  often  enjoined  by  Judge  Hallett  of  the 
A:.liiy>D,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  road,  was  on  U.  S.  District  Court  from  remaining  in  the 
Ajrii  iSch  at  £1  Moro,  where  he  heard  of  the  cafion,  the  Rio  Grande  men  staid  there  day  after 
:  r';nirations  which  were  going  forward  on  the  day  and  week  after  week.  Up  to  this  time  no 
;<  Tt  of  the  Rio  Grande  people  to  cut  him  out.  one  had  ever  penetrated  the  Royal  Gorge,  ex- 
Hr  ht  (mce  made  application  for  a  special  train  cept  in  winter  when  the  river  was  covered 
to .>arry  himself  and  men  from  the  spot.  The  with  ice,  and  then  but  very  few  went  in  he- 
rnia Fe  RaiircMid  had  not  then  been  completed  cause  of  the  great  danger.  Now,  however, 
t>ni  La  Junta.  The  Rio  Grande  people  re-  the  Royal  Gorge  was  the  home  of  hundreds  of 
']^  •]  the  tr^n.    Thus  he  was  shut  up  in  that  men.    They  swarmed  in  there  like  bees  in  a 

:..e  town,  without  power  to  get  away,  when  hive,  climbing  about  from  place  to  place  almost 

!'  ^'iis  so  important  that  he  should  be  else-  like  flies  on  the  wall.    There  were  at  one  time 

<lrre.    Nothing  was  left  to  do  but  to  call  in  1,600  men  in  the  cafion  attached  to  one  side  or 

'' •   a«.^lstano6    of   the   telegraph.     Engineer  the  other.    They  had  no  communication  with 

^'  rley  of  the  same  road  was  at  La  Junta,  the  outside  world  except  that  afforded  by  rope- 

'.'  was  instraoted  to  take  a  special  trdn  to  ladders    suspended  over  perpendicular   walls 

:  >J']o  and  outrun  the  Rio  Grande  people  for  a  thousand  feet  high.    During  this  time  the 

'W  Canon.    He  came  into  Pueblo  as  if  on  men  were  armed,  and  an  open  outbreak  and 

'  :i.^,  arriving  there  at  3  o^clock  on  the  morn-  bloodshed  was  at  all  times  imminent.    It  was 

•  •.'  of  tlie  19th.  He  asked  for  a  train,  but  it  feared  that  there  would  be  war  on  a  great  scale, 
' -^  rvfiL-ied.  At  the  same  time  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  militia  practically  lay  on  their  arms 
'  -i^Ti-H  were  making  preparations  to  send  one  for  a  fortnight.    Several  parties  were  arrested 

:::'ired  men,  duly  equipped,  to  the  site  where  for  transgressions  of  the  law.    Indeed,  the  ex- 

•  '  interest  centered.  Morley  was  in  a  corner  citement  ran  up  almost  to  the  fighting  point, 
^  r.rently,  but  he  lost  no  time.  He  procured  and  remained  there  for  two  weeks.  At  last  a 
•  fi-test  horse  that  dbuld  be  found,  threw  truce  was  called.    The  white  flag  was  raised. 

'^!'^1(  astride  his  back,  and  turned  his  head  That  happened  in  this  way:  The  Rio  Grande 

>  :ird  the  moantains.    He  had  forty-five  miles  people  had  become  so  thoroughly  offended  with 

road  before  him  and  a  special  train  to  com-  the  Santa  F6  people  that  they  had  long  since 

>.  with.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  rode  annulled  all  traffic  contracts  with  that  road, 
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and  had  sold  themselves  to  the  Northern  com-  foxx^e  wm  actuallj  used,  the  result  is  the  same  in  cither 

bination,  including  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Kan-  T®^^®  possession  of  the  property  was  unlawiuiijr 

sas  Pacmc   and  L  Colorado  Central    Thus  ?,^r^'r{ru\"S  p*^  T^^^ 

the  banta  b  e  was  cut  out  of  Denver  completely,  mod  in  some  way  to  obtain  possession  of  this  projKr- 

The  Rio  Grande  would  do  nothing  to  accommo-  tv,  and  unlawfully  used.    And  if  so,  it  a]^pears  u>  me 

date  them.     This  was  a  disagreeable  circum-  that,  before  any  other  proceeding  is  taken  m  the  caise, 

stance,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  must  be  reme-  iJj^Ji^^.C  ^Jj^^^i^tSf^i^l.^L^^'tr't 
J.  J    ^  fT>\^           ^           j»x»                  •        !-•  "L  X  m  which  they  were  beiore  the  wnt  was  issued;  \.kx 
died.     The  most  expeditious  way  m  which  to  ig  to  say,  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Om- 
accomplish  this  end  was  to  build  a  road  from  pany  is  entitled  to  have  this  property  restored  to  tlicm. 
Pueblo  to  Denver.    The  road  was  incorporated  .  . 
and  the  engineers  sent  out.    They  located  their       The  controversy  continned  to  rage  m  tie 
line,  and  the  money  was  at  once  subscribed  to  courts  and  out  of  them  with  increased  bitter- 
construct  it.    The  Rio  Grande  people  were  °®««»  ^°'^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  terminated  by  the 
quick  to  see  that  such  a  line  as  this  would  ^^^^^n  of  the  U.  8.  District  Court  in  placing 
ruin  them,  and  hence  they  agreed  to  lease  the  ^®  ^^®  Grande  road  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 
constructed  portion  of  their  road  to  the  Santa        Meanwhile  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa 
F6  Company.    This  lease  was  effected  on  the  ^^  Company  proceeded  with  the  construction 
19th  day  of  last  October.    The  Rio  Grande  of  the  road  through  the  Grand  Canon,  which 
people  took  their  men  out  of  the  canon,  but  ^as  a  stupendous  achievement  m  railroad  en- 
said  that  they  desired  to  have  the  case  go  for-  gingering.    The  Grand  Canon  of  the  Arkanwia 
ward  in  the  courts  as  to  the  right  of  way.    The  ^^  °ow  known  to  be  eleven  miles  in  length. 
money  was  paid  over  for  running  stock  and  *^d  the  gorge  a  mile  and  a  half,  being  the 
implements,  and  the  lease  sealed  and  signed  for  narrow  winding  way  of  that  nver  through  a 
thirty  years  converse  palisade  of  granite  rock,  risiDg  in 
Soon  Leadville  began  to  be  a  most  important  many  places  to  the  height  of  2,500  feet    This 
point.    Emigration  poured  in  and  business  im-  rock-bound  nver  pathway  became  known  to 
proved  immensely.    It  was  then  that  the  Rio  *^®  Spanish  missionaries  as  early  as  the  ycfir 
Grande  people  began  to  wish  that  they  had  ^^^2.    From  that  time  it  was  not  known  that 
their  road  back.     They  had  no  other  reason,  ^J  animal  life  had  ever  passed  through  it  sur- 
and  their  wishes  in  the  matter  were  the  hot-  c^ss^aUy  ^ntil  the  summer  of  1870.     The  fir^t 
bed  out  of  which  have  been  sprung  any  num-  ^^^^  passed  over  the  road  on  May  7th,  aid 
her  of  schemes.    As  soon  as  it  was  determined  *^®  ^^^^^  ^^  ^"^  described  by  the  Denver 
to  make  this  effort  there  was  a  great  gathering  pap®'  • 

at  Denver.   Very  soon  after  a  suit  was  brought       On  reaching  the  cafion  the  engine  was  placed  in  i?  e 

in  £1  Paso  County,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  rear,  so  as  to  five  a  better  view  to  the  touivt'*.   Tl.o 

requiring  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  approach  to  the  cafion  is  gradual.    The  distant  hilU 

Company  to  show  cause  why  it  operated  roads  ^^  nearer,  and  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  became. 

._  r^^T  -^  J        nZ  "  *  J  »«  vp^Y'j"  *^"^"  narrower  and  narrower  untd  the  nver  is  shut  in  cl>^^ 

in  Colorado.    The  case  was  appealed  to  the  ly  on  both  sides  by  high  mountains,  sloping  geuWy 

Supreme  Court  of  the  State.     Subsequently  away,  and  covered  with  voduro.    Then  tne  bloyte  <>V 

another  bill  was  brought  in  Costilla  County,  the  mountains  becomes  more  perpendicular,  and  the 

requiring  that  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  ^^^  ,*^™o  .^^^^^  ^^^  Buddenly  the  river  is  corn- 

TA  nr^.»««M».  «i^rv»i^  l^^v  ««-:Jv;,./i  a.^,«  ^^».»4.  plotely  shut  m  by  mountains  "with  mighty  tops.    Tne 

F6  Company  should  be  enjoined  from  operat-  ^  ^^  ^^tle  of  the  train  grows  loudef,  an*d  edi.. s 

ing    railroads    m    Colorado.      Judge    Bowen  up  and  down.    The  train  is  fmrly  in  the  cafion.    It 

g 'anted  the  writ,  and  it  was  served,  and  the  moves  slowly.    The  mountain  walls  are  of  a  diz/v 

lb  Grande  people  took  possession  by  force  of  height,  and  so  close  together  that,  looking  ahead,  th.  y 

arms,  killing  three  n.en  in  doing  so,  and  wound-  ?^,  A^wthZ  mTe^^ittL^^ 

ing  several.    The  former  company  then  ap-  idlycrawlmg.    The  curves  of  the  cafion  are  FuiHrh. 

plied  to  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  a  wnt  of  They  constitute  the  flnishinf  touch  to  its  gTande.r, 

restriction  against  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  And  fill  the  mind  with  a  fuller  appredation  of  ti.:^ 

Company  for  a  return  of  the  property.    Judge  great  munde  of  nature.    But  the  Royal  Goi»e  I   Inu.- 

Hdlftt,  with  Mr.  Justice  ifin/r  concnrm^  g-  £^^hfSn,C^^ffiSy'^±  ."r^n! 

B^^ '  those  walls  presenting  jagR^  &na  irregulAr  muK-i.- 

of  rock  that  on  the  railroad  side  hang  over  Uie  tniL, 

Without  goinff  into  discussion  whether  firearms  all  crevic-ed  and  ready  to  fall  in  thousands  of  v^u^. 

were  used,  whetnor  an^  one  was  killed  during  the  The  road-bed  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  m&ft 
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dered  by  the  Atchison.  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fi  Com-  the  top,  even  as  measured  by  the  eye,  dist«Hbi»  il 

pany  to  the  Bio  Grande  Comnanj;  that  some  force  faculties  and  brings  on  vertigo.    The  oooped-up  A^- 

was  used  under  this  writ  to  ootam  possession;  and,  kansas  rushes  madly  by,  a  narrow  thread,  made  st... 

if  that  be  true,  the  result  is  the  same  whether  the  force  more  so  by  the  rocks  tnrown  into  it.    llicre  is  n  >: 

was  much  or  little.    The  fact  remains  that,  under  a  room  to  step  fh>m  the  train  witliout  pitching  int4>  \Lt 

writ  which  did  not  authorize  any  such  proceeding,  river.    Not  a  word  is  uttered.    The  engineer  whlv^i-  - 

this  company  obtained  possession  of  this  property :  occasionally,  and  timid  folios  look  for  the  rocks  tti  t'al  i 

and  whether  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  It  is  really  a  strain  on  the  mind  to  take  it  in,  and  t..i- 

Company  quietly  yielded  to  the  force  of  the  writ  as  can  be  only  feebly  done  on  a  single  trip,    Ttro  th'-*:- 

it  was  interpreted  to  them,  and  gave  up  under  pro-  sand  feet  above  you  are  the  tops  of  the  mountain  wa!>. 

tost,  or  after  some  show  or  force  was  made,  or  after  You  are  impriaonod  in  a  crack  thirty  fte/t  wide,  bii  1 
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are  narriaUy  ander  one  mountain  wall.    You  can  see  which,  when  it  is  disturbed,  causes  the  hard- 

.  Q  tlie  opposite  Bide  the  gradationa  of  the  verdure,  est  sufferings  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 

rcn  below,  impoverished  ahove.     And  the  curves  ^i.i'^jj®  r  J.^^       •  i. 

Uc.me  more  a^  aa  you  look  ahead  or  beck.    For  "™<>8*  advanced  and  prosperous  of  the  sister- 

I  rtv-five  minuter  the  tourists  enjoyed  this  sight.  The  hood,  is,  with  its  present  delicate  and  all-per- 
tniiu  stopiied  at  the  construction  bridge,  near  the  end  vading  ramifications,  an  entirely  modern  devel- 
..:  the  PDr^.  Salutes  were  fired,  a  Ifteen-minutes'  opment,  dating  from  the  close  of  the  Napo- 
IX*  was  made,  and  the  engine  started  the  tram  for  i^«;^  ^o,.a  i?«^*«  iqik  4-^  tq^o  ♦u^  «™ 
un-nCity.  ^herewa8no*8uninthegoi^,butit  l^onio  wars.  From  1815  to  18/2  the  com- 
>:u'ito>l  down  the  opposite  mountain  wall  as  the  pwty  niercial  and  industrial  growth  of  all  countries 
n'lmcsj  through  tne  canon,  increasing  the  surpassing  advanced  with  an  even  and  almost  unbro- 
K-nty  of  the  scene.  ken  progress.  Production  has  everywhere  in- 
Lead  ville,  which  has  become  the  most  famous  creased  faster  than  the  population,  and  con- 

"•nt  in  the  State,  was  first  noticed  during  the  sumption  in  every  commercial  nation  has  mul- 

Pike's  Peak  excitement.   At  the  same  time  the  tiplied.     Wars  and   natural    calamities  have 

{•Kicer  mines  of  California  Gulch,  Stray  Horse  temporarily  and  locally  interfered  with  the 

(Tiirh,  and  Iowa  Gulob  were  discovered.    The  regular  course  of  the  advancement;   and  at 

r  .'pulation  of  the  region  reached  10,000,  and  intervals,  with  an  almost  astronomical  periodi- 

i:i  four  years  about  $13,000,000  in  gold  was  city,  in  1837,  1847,  1857,  and  1866,  general 

J  tthered.    The  miners  worked  only  for  gold,  commercial  crises  occurred,  which  swept  away 

a  id  the  carbonates,  which  have  since  become  many  mercantile  houses  who  had  made  a  too 

H)  raluiible,  were  then  only  dirt  and  greatly  in  free  use  of  their  credit  in  a  time  of  unusual 

tne  way,  getting  into  their  sluice-boxes  and  speculation,  and  entailed  severe  losses  on  mon- 

rr.aking  a  vast  amount  of  trouble.    They  piled  ey-lenders.    But  the  effect  of  these  crises  was 

t.iein  up  anywhere  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  only  momentary ;  the  arrest  of  productive  ac- 

II  1874  the  placer  mines  were  practically  aban-  tivity  has  been  very  brief  and  transitory  in 
<:  neti,  and,  although  since  worked  at  intervals  each  case,  and  in  a  few  months  at  the  most 
t<>  ^3me  extent,  they  have  caused  no  great  ex-  commerce  and  production,  purified  by  the  win- 
<i -^raent.  In  1877  they  yielded  about  $70,000  nowing  process,  bounded  forward  again  with 
iu  foUy  and  can  only  be  worked  during  the  renewed  and  heightened  activity. 

>vjrm  weather  of  the  summer.  In  August,  1877,        The  growth  of  the  system  of  commercial  in- 

?  me  twenty  shanties  comprised  the   whole  terdependence,  and   the  slight  and  transitory 

'/An  of  Leadville.    In  June,  1878,  it  had  a  effects  of  former  commercial  crises,  are  appar- 

:  -piiiation  of  only  400.    In  October,  1878,  it  ent  in  the  history  of  the  export  trade  of  Great 

j.ruhered  6,000,  and  in  April,  1879,  it  had  a  Britain,  the  pioneer  and  chief  representative 

:<^;julation  of  12,000  to  15,000,  with  an  addi-  of  international  commerce.   The  volume  of  the 

^'Oikl  dsiily  floating  population  of  from  1,000  exports  of  British  products  from  the  United 

to  8JIIM),  and  new-comers  flocking  in  at  the  Kingdom  to  all  countries,  for  each  year  from 

rite  of  300  to  500  a  day  and  seven  days  in  the  1836  to  1872,  were,  in  millions  of  pounds  ster- 

Hvk.    The  cause  of  this  sudden  growth  was  ling,   as  follows:  1836,  63;  *87,  42;  ^38,  50; 

til*  fart  that  the  carbonates  which  had  been  '39,  53;  '40,  51 ;  '41,  52 ;  '42,  47;  '48,  62;  '44 

reated  by  the  gold-miners  were  found  to  be  69  ;  '45,  60;  '46,  68;  '47,  59;  '48,  68  ;  '49,  64 

•  r.T  rich  in  silver.    In  October,  1878,  the  first  '60,  71 ;  '61,  74 ;  ^52,  78 ;  '63,  99 ;  '54,  97 ;  '55 

•  .citing  furnace  at  Leadville  was  blown  in.  96;  '66,  116;  '57,  122;  '68, 117;  '59, 130;  '60 

^.v«  that  time,  np  to  August  1,1879,  the  sever-  136;   '61,  125;    '62,  123;  '63,  146;  '64,160 

'  'nelting  establishments  have  smelted  48,659  '65, 166 ;  '66, 189 ;  '67, 181 ;  '68,  179 ;  '69,  190 

■  is^  of  ore,  from  which  have  been  produced  '70,  200;  '71,  223;  '72,  256.    The  exportation 

'  '38  tons  of   bullion,   containing  3,401,283  from  France,  which  amounted  to  376  million 

inct-s  of  silver.    The  value  of  this  silver  is  francs  in  1810,  and  had  grown  to  615  millions 

^t.ttd  at  $3,726,000,  that  of  lead  at  $197,420 ;  in  1837,  in  the  period  from  1867  to  1876  aver- 

'-i  there  were  also  produced  211  otmces  of  aged  3,407  million  francs  a  year,  the  single 

-  '  i^  worth  say  $4,000.     A  large  quantity  of  article  of  silk  goods  amounting  to  487  millions 

'■i  was  shipped  from  Leadville  to  Denver,  in  1872,  and  that  of  woolens  to  314  millions. 

'Miha,  St  Louis,  and  other  reduction  works,  The  exports  from  the  United  States  increased 

b  before  and  since  the  erection  of  smelters  in  the  same  ratio,  the  domestic  exports  of  mer- 

'  L^idriUe.   The  value  of  this  ore  shipped  up  chandise  summing  up  to  the  following  amounts, 

A3;nL%t  Ist  was  about  $6,600,000;  making  given  in  millions  of  dollars,  in  the  successive 

.   /^  value  of  Leadville's  production  up  to  years  from  1836  to  1872:  1835,  100;  '36,  106; 

^.^^^.^t  1,  1879,  $9,426,420.    Since  that  date  '37,  94;  '38,  95;  '39,  101;  '40,  111;  '41,  103; 

e  ore  smelted  has  amounted  to  about  600  '42, 91 ;  '48  (9  months),  77;  '44,  99 ;  '45,  98 ;  '46, 

*«  a  day,  yielding  an  average  of  perhaps  $80  101;  '47,  160;  '48,  130;   '49,  181;  '60,  184; 

ton;  and  there  have  been  shipped  per  day  '61,  178;   '52,  164;  '63,  189;   '54,  213;   '55, 

Q  tons,  averaging  $160  per  ton— more  than  192;  '56,  266;  '57,  278;  '58,  251;  '59,  278; 

i  -AuOOamonth.  '60,  316;  '61,  204;   '62,  179;   '63,  186;  '64, 

<MMMERCE,    INTERNATIONAL.      The  143;   '65,  136;   '66,  337;  '67,  279;  '68,  269; 

-rrn&te  and  vital  bond  of  international  com-  '69,  275;  '70,  376;  '71,  428;   '72,  428.    This 

rce  by  which  the  nations  of  the  world  are  gigantic  development  has  been  the  result  of  va- 

-'^•^ed  together  for  their  mutual  weal,  but  rious  combined  and  reciprocally  acting  causes— 
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tho  applioation  of  steam,  the  perfection  of  ma- 
ohinery,  the  development  of  capitalistic  prodao- 
tion,  and  steam  transportation  over  the  ocean 
and  across  the  breast  of  the  continents.  One 
of  the  mdn  conditions  without  which  this 
progress  would  not  have  been  possible  has 
oeen  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  foreign 
commerce,  first  by  England,  then  by  France 
and  other  conntries,  and  finally  by  China, 
Japan,  and  other  remote  nations.  Another 
cause,  whose  importance  can  not  be  overesti- 
mated, was  the  increase  of  the  metallic  cor- 
rency  of  the  world,  which  is  the  life-blood  of 
trade,  by  the  discovery  of  the  Galifomian  and 
Australian  gold-fields.  Before  1848  the  stock 
of  metallic  money  in  the  world  is  estimated 
to  have  been  $5,000,000,000.  In  1868  it  was 
$7,000,000,000.  This  enormous  increment  did 
not  cause  a  sudden  and  abnormal  disturbance 
of  values,  but  was  gradually  assimilated,  pro- 
ducing a  slow  and  even  rise  of  prices,  quick- 
ening production,  and  stimulating  commerce, 
allowing  it  to  extend  its  operations  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  earth. 

The  present  aggregate  volume  of  the  world's 
commerce,  according  to  the  computation  of 
Professor  Neumann  -  Spallart  of  Vienna,  is 
$14,000,000,000.  Europe's  share  is  $9,976,000,- 
000,  or  71*26  per  cent  of  the  total  international 
commerce.  The  aggregate  exports  of  Euro- 
pean countries  amount  to  $5,650,000,000 ;  their 
imports  are  $4,886,200,000.  The  American  na- 
tions have  a  total  foreign  commerce  of  $2,140,- 
000,000,  or  15'80  per  cent,  of  the  world's  to- 
tal commerce ;  their  imports  amount  to  $972,- 
800,000,  their  exports  to  $1,167,200,000.  The 
share  of  Asia  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  in  the 
whole  is  808  percent.,  or  $1,131,000,000,  with 
$489,000,000  imports  and  $641,600,000  ex- 
ports. Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
participate  to  the  extent  of  $462,000,000,  or 
8 '29  per  cent.,  with  imports  aggregating  $287,- 
800,000  and  exports  $224,400,000.  The  aggre- 
gate commerce  of  Africa  is  $291,000,000,  2*07 
per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  its  imports  are  $184,- 
400,000,  its  exports  $156,600,000.  Reckoning 
the  population  of  Europe  at  289,000,000,  the 
amount  of  commerce  per  capita  is  $84*52. 
America,  with  a  population  of  84,840,000,  has 
a  commerce  of  $25*22  per  capita.  The  inter- 
national trade  of  Asia,  counting  its  popula- 
tion 806,700,000,  is  but  $1.40  per  capita.  Aus- 
tralasia's population  is  riven  as  1,800,000;  its 
foreign  commerce  would  therefore  amount  to 
$256'77  per  capita.  Africa,  with  an  estimated 
population  of  80,000,000,  has  a  commerce  of 
$8*62  per  capita.  The  total  imports  of  all  na- 
tions, according  to  this  estimate,  sum  up  $7,- 
474,400,000,  the  total  exports  $6,526,000,000. 
The  disparity  between  the  aggregate  values  of 
the  imports  and  exports  is  partly  explainable 
by  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  freight,  marine  in- 
surance, and  other  charges,  are  included  in  the 
valuation  of  imports,  whereas  exports  are  as- 
sessed at  the  bare  manufacturer's  price,  under- 
stated also  in  many  exports  of  dutiable  articles. 


The  foreign  commerce  of  each  particular  coqd- 
try  is  given  in  the  following  tables : 


■uBora. 


COUNTBIKS. 

Great  Britain 

Oermanj 

France  

BuBsia 

Austro-Hongarjr. . . . 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Belgiam 

BMln 

Turkey 

Bwedeo 

Denmark 

Norway 

Portugal. 

Bonmanla. 

Greece. 

Benrla 


Impoili. 


91,876,000,0110 

»7a,ooo,ooo 

797,000,000 
8&i,0U«,(KM) 
267,000.000 

soaooo.ooo 

265;000,000 

280,000,000 

11&,000,000 

•2,000,000 

T9,ooaooo 

64,000,000 
49,000,000 
81,000.000 
16,000,000 
84,000.000 
6,000,000 


$l,2S4,OiV)(ino 

687.tKK:'.t;"K) 
7l5,lKXiJ».«l 

82i,0<P'i.i"'<l 
297,Ot>o.(«*J 
2«6,0iH'M'«) 

248,lHKl/'<«i 

212,0»Ki/M*) 

127,0^K'.-iik;i 

ftO,O<>n.«»0 

60,(»C">.(»»J 
2».00<MM^ 
26,0iXt.'Ri') 
2^,^r^•<.<v) 

6,0U«J,(«J) 


▲IRRICA. 


countrhs. 

United  SUtes 

Bradl 

Canada 

Anrentino  Bepnblto . 

Cuba.'.".*.*!!!!.*.'.*;!;! 

Peru 

Mezioo 

English  West  Indies 
French  West  Indies. 

Uruguay 

Porto  BIco 

y  enecuela 

Central  America .... 

Knifliah  Guiana 

Colombia 

Hayti 

Newfoundland 

BollTia 

Ecuador , 

Bt.  Domingo 

Dutch  Guiana. 

French  Guiana 


UBpOfV. 


$466,000,000 

100,000,000 

99,000,000 

86,000,000 

89,000,000 

80,000,000 

20,000,000 

80,000,000 

22,000,000 

12,000,000 

14,000,000 

10,000,000 

18,200,000 

7.200,000 

9,200,000 

7,200,000 

9,000,000 

7,600,000 

^800,000 

1,200,000 

1,800,000 

1,400,000 

1,400,000 


8604,000,000 
107,000.<i»«} 

8a,oo(i,(«)0 

49,OiMKiifiO 
88.000,1100 

8a,oct(«.<v") 

89,O0Ci,«><#) 
88.00i>,'«'») 
20,00(».«i*>» 

ift,5o»:»  (!•*> 
la.Boo.iio') 

IS.Ow'.'i'rt 
16,OOf,*»iO 
15,4<X'.0.X» 
10,S:R»,«»a» 
6,20<>,'*'rt 

4.000,rniO 

1,«'X».'>^ 

l,200,tK*) 

20(i,m«0 


ASIA. 


COUNTRnS. 

East  Indies 

China 

Straits , 

JaTa,ete 

Japan  

Ceylon .' . . , 

Cochin  China 

Sumatra,  etc 

Siberia 

Slam 

Persia , 

French  Indies , 

Formosa. , 

Labnan 


$177,000,000 

100,600,000 

60,000,000 

27,600,000 

87,400,000 

86,800,000 

18,400,000 

14,000,000 

16,800,000 

7,800,000 

^400.000 

1.400,000 

1.600,000 

600,000 


$29&.00Q,<^cV'-) 
liLOiHi,!**** 

4^60C».i-00 
«1,00«VN<I 

ao,200A-*vt 

17.(»0.fHfci 
10,4OO.Mm» 

7,600.1 -fn' 

2,85.H».f!lH> 

8,0«HM**li' 
OOUAKVl 


AUSTRALASU,  Ra 


COUNTRin. 


Victoria 

New  South  Wales. 

New  Zealand 

South  Australia... 

Queensland 

Tasmania 

Western  Australia 
Sandwich  Islands . 


$88,400,000 

67400,000 

40,000.000 

21,000,000 

10,600,000 

6,000,000 

1,800,000 

1,600,000 


6S.40r>.<i<«0 
29.«Oi»,i»ii»» 

24J»fi0.tn^» 

19,«0f>,O#  r. 
8^400.  ♦n^j 
2.O00,«<»" 
2,2O«>.««0l' 
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jjmcjk. 


K«ypt 

Algeria 

Cjpe  Colony 

Miuritias 

E  aabo 

Nital 

Moroooo 

Tuni5 

ZA^zibar. 

FurciunieM  ooloiites 

Tr:;=):i 

U&mbii 


$29,200,000 
4^600,000 

sa,«uu,ooo 

11,400,000 
4,400,000 
fi,SOO,000 
S,400,000 
8,400,000 
2,800,000 
8,200,000 
1,800,000 
1,400,000 
000,000 


|0d,000,000 

88,400,000 

80,400,000 

18,800,000 

0,000,000 

8,800,000 

8^600,000 

8,400,000 

8,800,000 

8,000,000 

1,200,000 

1,400,000 

1,000,000 


Since  1872  the  whole  commercial  world  lias 
b^n  langoishing  nnder  some  depressing  infla- 
eDce  which  has  afflicted  prod  action  and  trade 
with  a  progresnve  paralysis,  from  which  there 
are  jet  no  hopeful  signs  of  recovery.  This 
(Iroopiag  atrophy  and  shrinking  away  is  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  the  sharp  and  sadden  com- 
mercial crises  that  preceded  it,  which  oonvalsed 
sad  distarbed  the  whole  credit  system,  but 
which  only  for  a  moment  checked  the  advanc- 
ing march  of  production  and  commercial  ez- 
ten>iioiL  Yarions  oaoses  are  assigned  for  this 
fital  and  protracted  depression  and  gradual 
coIUpjo  of  trade.  The  exhanstive  effects  of 
wars  mast  nndoubtedly  manifest  themselves  in 
t  sQcceeding  period  of  privation  and  severer 
bbor  before  the  wasted  capital  is  replaced  and 
the  loit  time  regained.  The  extension  of  pro- 
(iii:ti7e  facilities  in  all  oountries  beyond  the 
c  jQiomptive  requirements  of  the  people  must 
rt'jiilt  in  a  sharp  straggle  for  trade,  a  lowering 
of  prices,  a  depression  of  wages,  and  a  diminu- 
ti  'a  of  profits.  But  this  process  has  taken 
pl&oe  before  repeatedly  with  the  best  ultimate 
results ;  and  to  assign  it  as  the  cause  of  the 
pre^Qt  decline  of  consumption  is  not  only  to 
itnr  JD  a  great  measure  the  destruction  of 
^rita]  in  wars,  bat  to  contradict  all  historical 
;  recedents.  The  discontent  and  revolutionary 
it:i  Q(ie  of  the  productive  classes,  and  their 
'  ntmual  strikes  and  demands,  might  have  the 
:T.ct  to  alarm  capital  and  discourage  produc- 
*  Q  and  enterprise;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
'iit  they  hare  produced  any  such  residts. 
An  ither  caase,  which  has  recently  been  as- 
i.rtad  by  merchants  and  bankers  practically 
~-tr<,ed  in  the  phenomena  of  internationd 
*"^ie^  may  have  more  to  do  with  the  present 
ecddented  decay  of  commerce  and  prostra- 


version  into  gold  of  the  silver  currency  of 
Germany,  and  the  sale  of  about  $800,000,000 
worth  of  silver,  is  the  canse  of  the  present 
long  and  distressing  prostration  of  trade,  the 
action  of  the  other  western  nations  with  refer- 
ence to  the  1,500  millions  of  silver  which  they 
still  possess  is  a  question  of  the  most  vital  con- 
seqnence  to  civilization.  The  present  prices 
are  based  upon  the  present  combined  stock  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  world,  nearly  six  thir- 
teenths of  which  consists  of  silver.  Before 
values  can  be  adjusted  to  the  single  standard 
of  gold,  the  whole  fabric  of  international  com- 
merce must  fall  into  ruin,  industry  and  art 
must  decay,  population  must  be  thinned  oat 
by  misery  and  starvation,  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced races  must  physically  and  intellectnally 
deteriorate. 

The  world^s  stock  of  gold  and  silver  money 
is  estimated  for  1878  at  about  7,860  millions 
of  dollars,  of  which  4,250  millions  is  in  gold 
and  8,600  millions  in  silver  coin.  The  stock 
of  metallic  money  is  distributed  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  in  the  following  proportions, 
given  in  millions  of  dollars : 


countrhs. 


Great  Britain 

Indii  and  Uritlsh  Goloniea. 

France  and  Latin  Union 

Oennanj. 

Otb»r  Eoropean  States 

American  Continent 

China,  Japan,  and  other  ooantries. . 


Total. 


Lii.1- 

Gold. 

toiuUr 

Mrm. 

075 

•  •  ■  • 

ttd 

1.600 

t650 

6dO 

600 

»5 

sao 

lao 

225 

200 

T25 

660 

i,260 

8,166 

TokH 
rilT«r. 

90 
86 
65 

100 
46 

120 


446 


-ij): 


*  '1  of  indostry  than  any  of  the  others.  This 
'  the  threatened  demonetization  of  silver  by 
^rojtean  coantries,  and  the  actud  fall  in  its 
' -'13  in  conseqaence  of  the  change  of  stan- 

•  -'•L)  and  conversion  of  its  currency  by  the 
'r^rman  Empire.  Bince  the  first  agitation  ot 
''*-  question  in  Germany  prices  have  been  de- 

• -ng,  and  with  decUning  prices  in  these  days 
'[  the  telegraph  and  steamship,  when  raercan- 
' ')  ■'  operations  are  calculated  on  a  minute  frao- 
'  nil  margin  for  profits,  it  is  impossible  to 
;  *  j'l'ioe  or  export  without  a  constant  loss.  If 
*^^  disturbance  in  values  caused  by  the  con- 


The  statistics  of  international  commerce  and 
domestic  production  show  an  absorption,  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  from  1866  to  1875  inclusive, 
of  the  precious  metals  in  the  Enropean  coun- 
tries for  which  official  returns  are  given  to  the 
following  amounts  in  millions  of  dollars: 
France,  689;  England,  856;  Belgium,  230; 
Russia,  209 ;  Spain,  180 ;  Holland,  50 ;  Por- 
tugal, 9;  Sweden,  9;  Austro- Hungary,  8; 
Norway,  5  ;  Italy,  1.  The  total  absorption  in 
the  above  eleven  countries  is  1,699  million  dol- 
lars. This  sum  fails  to  agree  with  the  statis- 
tics of  the  world's  production,  given  by  Soet- 
beer  for  the  same  period  as  2,008  million  dol- 
lars, and  of  the  absorption  of  Asia,  calculated 
at  562  millions.  Deducting  the  887  millions 
produced  in  Earope,  the  products  of  extra- 
European  mines  would  be  1,C21  million  dollars. 
If  1,865  millions  of  this  was  absorbed  in  the 
above  European  states,  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  have  but  256  millions  to  dispose  of,  or 
806  millions  less  than  the  amount  sent  to  the 
East ;  while  the  United  States  during  the  same 
period  retained  65  millions  of  the  669  millions 
produced,  and  other  gold-  and  silver-produc- 
ing countries  must  have  kept  back  a  portion  of 
their  yield. 

The  effect  of  the  present  depreciation  of 
silver  is  to  most  seriously  interfere  with  the 
intercourse  between  the  gold-  and  the  silver- 
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paying  ooontries,  beaides  its  depressing  infln-  he  considers  the  following  state  debts,  amonnt- 
enoe  on  general  prices  and  prosperity.  The  ing  to  9,150  millions  of  dollars,  as  almost  en- 
trade  of  England  with  the  gold-paying  coun*  tirely  held  in  the  countries  themselves :  Ed;;- 
tries  showed  an  actual  increase  of  over  5  per  land,  8,925  millions:  France,  8,750  millioDh; 
cent,  between  1874  and  1878;  bat  in  the  Brit-  Germany,  825  millions;  Holland,  400  iniliions; 
ish  trade  with  most  of  the  bi- metallic  countries  Belgium,  180  millions;  Denmark,  70  millicmt. 
there  was  a  decline  of  82  per  cent.,  and  with  The  remaining  18,095  millions  he  reckons  ls 
the  countries  with  the  single  silver  standard  held  principally  by  other  nations,  viz. :  tLedtLt 
of  nearly  22  per  cent.,  or  of  80  per  cent,  if  of  the  United  States,  2,000  millions;  liussin, 
India  is  not  counted.  Between  1872  and  1878  1,875  millions:  Austria,  1,780  millions;  Spuii,, 
there  was  an  increase  of  the  exports  of  British  1,800  millions;  Italy,  1,255  millions;  Tnfkes 
products  to  countries  where  the  gold  standard  1,075  millions:  India,  530  millions;  E^rvjU 
prevailed  of  9  per  cent.,  but  a  decline  of  88^  475  millions;  Mexico,  895  millions;  Bruzil, 
per  cent,  in  the  values  of  the  exports  to  silver-  840  millions;  Portugal,  880  millions;  tiic 
paying  countries.  The  loss  to  Great  Britain  British  colonies,  815  millions:  South  Ameri<  :in 
in  exchange  alone  in  last  year's  trade  with  In-  and  other  small  states,  1,475  millions.  The 
dia  is  computed  at  75  millions  of  dollars,  so  amount  of  the  public  debt  of  these  nations  Ltl<i 
great  is  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  want  of  in  foreign  countries  is  estimated  at  10.o<hj 
a  common  medium  of  exchange.  If  the  single  millions,  and  its  present  value  at  8,500  miilif  u-. 
gold  standard  were  permanently  adopted  in  This  aggregate  amount  is  supposed  to  be  htld 
Europe  and  America,  intercourse  with  the  Ori-  in  a  f6>v  European  countries,  among  which  it 
ent  would  be  reduced  to  barter  trade.  Even  is  distributed  in  the  following  proportions :  £ii»:- 
if  the  single  gold  standard  were  safely  and  land,  the  richest  nation  in  foreign  state  fuiKl? 
successfully  adopted  all  over  the  world,  and  and  other  foreign  investmnets,  owns  3,750  niil- 
values  should  accommodate  themselves  to  it  lion  dollars,  or  nearly  the  amount  of  Ler  own 
without  destroying  the  whole  progress  of  the  public  debt,  in  the  state  securities  of  other  na- 
nineteenth  century,  there  would  remain  an-  tions,  estimating  them  at  their  present  currt- nt 
other  evil  connected  with  it,  one  from  which  values  and  not  at  the  par  of  issue;  France,  2.2' <> 
the  world  has  abundantly  suffered  in  former  millions;  Germany,  2,000  millions;  and  Hoi- 
centuries,  and  that  is  a  deficient  supply  of  land,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium  together,  5<  •• 
metal  to  replace  the  waste  of  the  coin  and  millions.  How  nearly  the  above  estiinatc  tip- 
correspond  to  the  increase  in  the  population.  proxiraates  to  the  actual  European  holdings  uf 

The  general  decline  of  British  exports  since  loreign  securities,  there  are  no  more  accuru'c 

1872,  the  year  when  they  had  attained  their  data  for  determining  than  those  at  the  cnn' 

greatest  magnitude,  was  in  the  following  pro-  mand  of  Mr.  Seyd.    The  national  debt  of  the 

gression,  in  millions  of  pounds  sterling :  Ex-  United  States,  however,  must  be  stricken  f i  <  rn 

ports  in  1872,  nearly  256 ;    1873,  255  ;  1874,  the  list  of  public  securities  held  abroad,  as  the 

239;  1875,  283;  1876,  200;  1877,  198;  1878^  main  bulk  of  it  has  now  returned  to  America. 

192.    The  aggregate  decline  from  1872  to  1878  The  securities  of  many  of  the  indebted  govtrn- 

amonnts  to  214  million  pounds  sterling.    The  ments  are  of  very  uncertain  value  under  tie 

exports  of  British  and  Irish  products  in  1879^  most  favorable  commercial  conditions.     Loiirl 

estimated  on  the  returns  for  the  first  half  of  complaints  have  been  heard  in  Great  Briti::n 

the  year,  show  a  further  decline  in  values  of  8  of  late  at  the  swindling  foreign  loana,  public 

or  10  millions  sterling.  and    private,   which  have    been  successfully 

The  fall  in  prices  within  five  or  six  years,  placed  in  the  English  market.  The  ]o>>c:s 
when  computed  for  the  aggregate  production,  which  have  accrued  to  British  i^ve^t4  r^ 
presents  sums  of  startling  magnitude.  Of  the  through  worthless  foreign  investments  are  im- 
decline  of  42  per  cent,  in  the  exports  of  the  men^e.  A  nearer  examination  of  the  fa<  t^ 
leading  British  manufactures  between  the  reveals  in  these  operations  methods  of  going  tu 
years  1872  and  1875,  one  fourth  corresponds  work  which  well  deserve  the  naiiie  of  s\>  in- 
to the  diminished  demand  and  three  fourths  to  dling;  but  the  persons  who  manipnlntcd  the 
the  fall  in  prices.  Of  this  fall,  one  half  is  off-  loans  and  deluded  the  inve^inff  public,  ani 
set  by  the  corresponding  abatement  in  the  who  invariably  received  the  lion  s  share  of  iIk 
prime  cost  of  materials.  The  decline  of  6$,  plunder,  were  British  bankers  and  financi:u 
per  ton  in  coal  from  1873  to  1878  represents  a  agents.  The  Turkish  Government,  for  instance, 
fall  in  value  for  the  quantity  mined  in  Great  can  show  that  it  has  already  paid  in  inttTi.-t 
Britain  of  200  million  doUars  a  year.  more  than  it  ever  received  of  its  public  loan 

An  important  consideration  regarding  the  from  the  English  go-betweens.     The  Soiuh 

alteration  of  the  existing  standards  of  valua-  American  states  and  a  great  many  financi:.! 

tion  is  the  effect  which  it  would  have  on  the  companies  in  different  parts  of  the  world  cmi 

solvency  of  countries  which  owe  large  public  relate  the  same  experience, 

debts.    This  specially  affects  the  nations  in  In  France  the  decline  of  exports  since  ISTw 

which  the  largest  amounts  of  foreign  public  has  been  less  marked  than  with  the  other  giviii 

securities  are  held.    The  aggregate  public  in-  commercial  powers  of  Europe.    She  is   n«'t. 

debtedness  of  all  nations  is  computed  by  Ernest  however,  exempt  from  the  general  calamitv. 

Seyd  at  22,245  million  dollars.    Of  this  amount,  but  is  suffering  more  and  more  acutely  f  ruia  'u 
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depression  in  her  textile  industries  and  a  West  Indies  and  South  America.  Even  though 
prostration  of  her  coal  and  metal  trades.  The  the  grain  could  he  manufactured  into  flour 
(Jeciine  of  French  exports  has  heen  in  the  fol-  more  cheaply  in  the  United  States  than  in 
lowing  progression :  1878,  total  exports  8,787  Europe,  the  greater  facility  with  which  the 
million  francs;  1874,  8,701  millions;  1876,  grain  can  be  handled,  stored,  and  transshipped 
3.872  millions;  1876,  8,575  millions;  1877,  in  its  raw  state,  by  the  aid  of  modern  machin- 
3.436  millions.  During  the  same  period  her  ery  and  appliances,  would  preclude  the  ex- 
imports  have  increased,  having  been  8,554  portation  of  the  manufactured  product.  The 
miilion  francs  in  1878,  8,507  millions  in  1874,  elevators  of  Chicago  in  1876  hail  storage-room 
3,536  millions  in  1875,  3,988  millions  in  1876,  for  19}  million  bushels  of  grain,  and  those  of 
and  3,669  millions  in  1877.  In  all  articles  ex-  Milwaukee  for  4^  million  bushels. 
(vpt  the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  and  partic-  The  imports  of  wheat  into  Great  Britain 
nl.irly  in  all  manufactures  in  which  they  com-  during  the  years  1872-'77,  according  to  Mr. 
pete  with  Great  Britain,  all  the  countries  of  Caird,  amounted,  in  consequence  of  three  bad 
£  irope  complain  of  a  constantly  declining  ex-  harvests,  to  87  million  pounds  sterling  more  in 
port,  or,  if  an  increased  export  is  shown  for  a  value  than  in  the  preceding  period  of  the  same 
HQL'le  year,  of  the  ruinous  prices  at  which  it  number  of  years.  Before  1860  the  average 
lia<  heen  achieved.  annual  importations  of  wheat  into  Great  Brit- 
While  the  older  settled  industrial  lands,  ain  were  4,600,000  quarters;  in  the  last  five 
wiioie  products  consist  of  the  luxuries  of  life  years  they  have  been  12,400,000  quarters. 
or  ^^  to  satisfy  the  material  requirements  of  a  Before  1868  the  average  consumption  of  wheat 
roiuplex  civilization,  have  been  suffering  from  for  sixteen  years  was  311  lbs.  per  capita ;  since 
lo<^  of  trade  and  an  industrial  stoppage,  in  that  date  it  has  increased  to  835  lbs.  per  cap- 
cert.iin  newer  food -producing  countries,  al-  ita,  of  which  158  lbs.  is  grown  inland  and  183 
though  they  also  have  had  to  endure  the  effects  lbs.  imported  from  abroad;  whereas  between 
of  the  general  financial  derangement,  the  ex-  1852  and  1860,  of  the  same  quantity  of  wheat, 
jxvrt^  have  been  steadily  growing  in  value,  and  252  lbs.  were  of  domestic  growth  and  79  lbs. 
have  increased  in  a  still  more  remarkable  ratio  imported.  Besides  the  growing  dependence 
la  qaantity,  during  the  present  period  of  de-  of  England  on  foreign  nations  for  wheat,  the 
pr^^ion.  The  most  conspicuous  example  of  main  article  of  food  with  her  people,  the  impor- 
thi^  enlargement  of  trade  is  America.  The  tations  of  other  food-producta  have  increased 
ext<;nsion  of  manufacturing  operations,  which  in  a  similar  ratio.  The  imports  of  maize  from 
prtvc'ded  the  present  season  of  contraction  America  have  increased  from  600,000  to 
an  ]  diijtress  in  Great  Britain  and  other  Indus-  1,800,000  tons ;  those  of  potatoes,  principally 
tnal  lands,  was  in  great  measure  induced  by  from  Germany,  from  48,000  to  800,000  tons. 
the  demand  for  extended  means  of  transportar  The  consumption  of  foreign  products  in  Great 
ti'^n  and  improved  implements  of  agriculture  Britain  has  risen  in  the  last  twenty  years  from 
in  the  countries  which  possess  a  vast  area  of  128  million  pounds  sterling  in  1857  to  285 
more  fertile  and  tillable  land  than  Europe ;  and  millions  in  1877.  The  consumption  of  foreign 
n'fw  these  same  countries  are  enabled,  with  the  meat  has  increased  within  the  twenty  years 
>xproved  means  of  transportation,  to  pay  off,  860  per  cent. ;  of  cheese,  butter,  and  lard, 
^v^en  at  the  present  depressed  rates  of  value,  280  per  cent. ;  of  imported  wheat,  157  per 
^]iK  debts  incurred  for  their  completion  under  cent. ;  of  other  grains,  176  per  cent.  The 
the  inflated  prices  of  a  half  dozen  years  ago,  by  consumption  of  sugar  during  the  same  period 
fimishing  cheaper  food  than  can  be  produced  has  increased  84  per  cent. ;  that  of  tea,  102 
in  Lorope.  The  United  States  has  thus  been  in  per  cent.,  or  from  69  to  149  million  lbs.,  while 
K  i>o<ition,  through  an  excess  of  exports  of  mer-  that  of  coffee  has  declined  7  per  cent.  The 
'bindise  and  bullion  in  the  five  years  from  1874  consumption  of  tobacco  has  grown  41  per 
t"  1878,  to  pay  more  than  $180,000,000  a  year  cent,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  conunercial 
<  f  interest  and  principal  of  foreign  debts.  In  treaty  with  France  the  use  of  foreign  wines 
trie  magnitude  of  their  export  of  food-products  has  constantly  been  increasing,  the  percentage 
t^  •;  United  States  now  greatly  surpass  all  other  of  the  increment  during  the  period  under  con- 
ations. The  development  and  importance  of  sideration  being  170 ;  while  the  importation 
tU  trade  of  the  United  States  in  cereals  and  of  spirits  has  also  risen  140  per  cent.  The 
|T  i\isions  Is  shown  in  the  following  rSmmS  of  above  statements  refer  to  the  average  annual 
'-ie  international  trade  in  the  articles  which  imports  of  1857  and  the  two  following  years, 
U^t  reveal  the  present  condition  of  the  world's  compared  with  the  average  imports  of  the 
■'nunerce*  three  years  preceding  1877.  In  1867  the  con- 
HsEAosTTFFs. — ^lu  the  ante-bellum  period  sumption  of  domestic  wheat  was  40  million 
'  V  exports  of  American  grain  to  Europe  were  cwt.,  that  of  foreign  wheat  88  million  cwt. ;  in 
'•rihemost  part  in  the  form  of  flour.  Since  1876  the  consumption  of  home-grown  wheat 
-'^  opening  up  of  railroad  communications  was  48  and  that  of  imported  wheat  50  million 
^  th  the  upper  Mississippi  yalley,  and  the  im-  cwt  The  consumption  of  domestic  meat  in 
ii.-n*e  exlCT^on  of  the  export  trade,  the  exports  the  years  1867  and  1877  was  about  the  same, 
'•  H  heat-flour  have  increased  but  very  little,  and  25  million  cwt.,  but  the  use  of  foreign  meat  de- 
&re  prindpafly  oonfined  to  the  supply  of  the  veloped  in  the  ten  years  from  2  to  6  million  owt 
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The  following  Uble  givM  th«  Bverage  an- 
nnsl  ezportfl  of  wbeat,  wheiJ>flour,  and  maiie 
from  the  United  6tat«B,  in  English  cirts. : 
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CoDTertiDE  the  flour  into  its  equivalent  in 
wheat,  we  nod  that  while  the  export  in  tlie 
jears  1861~'GG  arera^ed  7,S1G,000  cwt.,  in  the 
period  1871-75  it  had  risen  to  81,841,000  cwt. 
In  the  course  uf  twentj-Sve  years  it  had  qnad- 
mpled.  Far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  ex- 
ports go  to  England,  and  they  saffice  nearly  to 
snpplj  her  demand  for  foreign  wheat.  As  the 
European  demand  at  present  governs  the  prices 
of  grdn  in  America,  so  the  supply  of  American 
wheat  since  the  extension  of  railroad  commu- 
nications in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States  has  a  oontrolling  inflnence  on  the  prices 
in  Enrope,  where  the  crops  are  never  so  abun- 
dant as  to  check  the  constant  stream  of  Amer- 
ican exports,  as  they  may  the  fitful  Bn]>p]ies 
from  Australia,  India,  and  Egypt,  and  where 
the  &rmers  everywhere  are  complaining  of  the 
rninonsly  low  prices  of  American  groin  with 
which  they  must  compete.  Thirty  years  ago, 
from  1846  to  1850,  nearly  82  per  cent  of  Uie 
English  imports  came  from  Germany,  and 
nearly  20  por  cent,  from  Eussia.  France  fur- 
nishing over  e  per  cent,,  and  tlie  United  States 
only  5'2  per  cent.  In  the  next  five  years, 
185I-'GG,  the  imports  from  America  had  risen 
to  11'6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  supply,  Ger- 
many's snare  being  2S  per  cent,,  and  Russia's 
16  per  cent  In  the  penod  from  1868  to  18G0 
America's  proportion  was  18'8  per  cent,,  Ger- 
many's 23^  per  cent.,  and  Russia's  19'9  per 
cent.  In  the  succeeding  period,  ISBl-'e."),  Che 
Import*  from  the  United  Stiites  advanced  to 
82'1  per  cent.,  while  those  from  Germany  re- 
mfuned  at  S3  per  cent.,  and  those  from  Russia 
at  20  per  cent.  Under  the  anusoal  stimulus 
to  exportations  furnished  hy  the  war,  the 
United  States  had  then  driven  all  the  minor 


competitors  out  of  the  English  mailet,  io 
whicli  they  have  not  been  able  since  to  elli-c- 
tually  assert  themselves.  In  the  follonlsg 
period,  186&-'70,  the  causes  of  this  abnonnant 
active  exportation  had  ceased  to  operate,  iniJ 
only  22'6  per  cent,  of  the  British  imports  wrr? 
derived  from  America,  Rnsria  sending  33  jh'T 
cent,  and  Germany  IS  per  cent.  In  the  ncii 
period,  1871-'7G,  the  vast  lengths  of  raiirosJ 
were  completed,  which  link  the  pioneer  of  the 

[irairie  more  closely  to  the  operative  in  anEnK- 
LSh  factory  than  the  groaning  tenant  farmer  <d 
the  northern  shires,  and  whicn  enabled  Amtrica 
to  drive  Germany  ont  of  the  field,  and  even  lo 
crowd  upon  the  position  of  the  wrclchfllj 
housed  and  fed  and  lately  enslaved  peasanlrr 
of  Russia.  In  this  last  period  the  imports  fruu) 
the  United  States  into  Great  Brit4un  were  4ii-8 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  those  from  Ruseia  £71 
per  cent.,  those  from  Germany  6'2  per  ceui. : 
while  Canada  famished  7'G  per  cent.,  Rn^l 
small  supplies  first  began  to  arrive  from  Briii^t 
India  and  Australia.  In  187B  the  Ameriinn 
imports  were  4S'fi  per  cent,  of  the  total,  tLc 
Russian  19'7  par  cent,  the  Indian  7'4  perceni.. 
and  the  Australian  S  per  cent.  In  1877  'ivi 
per  cent,  came  from  the  United  States,  20  prr 
cent,  from  Russia,  11-S  per  cent,  from  luijia. 
All  the  maize  exported  from  the  Unile<l  Suiij 
goes  to  England,  where  it  has  almost  eiitirvlv 
supplanted  the  prodncts  of  Tarkey  and  )[ulili>- 
Wtdlachia,  which  between  1860  and  1870  sup- 
plied 40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  requirements  vt 
Great  Britain.  This  grain  is  notnaed  In  Gri.'^i 
Britain  as  human  food  except  to  a  vet?  UuiiiiJ 
extent,  but  is  fed  to  cattle  and  coneumed  in 
the  distillation  of  spirits. 

Germany  and  France,  which  could  fomierlj 
supply  England  from  their  surplus  products  <.<f 
wheat,  have  become  grain- importing  couolrit-. 
France  on  account  of  recent  bad  harvests,  anJ 
Germany  perhaps  permanently.  Germany, 
where  rye  is  used  principally  for  bread,  lii.?- 
not  imported  to  any  amount  directly  from  tlie 
United  States,  although  she  has  received  ecu- 
siderable  quantities  of  late  from  Bolland  uu-\ 
Belgium,  who  have  to  import  largely  fruni 
America  to  supply  their  own  wants.  Frjuiv 
with  an  average  crop  is  able  to  supply  lur 
own  necessities.  Her  importations  are  vorc 
variable,  and  are  partly  dependent  on  an  ex- 
tensive  manufactarinft  ana  export  trade  in 
flour.  The  values  of  the  total  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  wheat  and  flour  for  the  last  seven 
years,  given  in  millions  of  francs,  were  as  M- 
Iowa;  1872,  imports  147,  exports  247;  l&rs, 
imports  229,  exports  17G;  1874,  imports  %■■••, 
exports  13fl;  1676,  imports  188,  exports  2('2; 
1678,  imports  239,  exports  146 ;  1877,  imports 
20B,  exports  190;  1879,  imports  677,  eipurl- 
58.  The  failure  of  the  crop  in  the  South  i>i 
France  in  1678  obliged  tbe  French  dealers  \--i 
seek  abroad  for  snpplies  to  fill  np  tbe  Iutj;* 
deficiency,  estimated  at  20  million  hectolicri-:'. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  year  Russia  sbip|M-< 
large  qnantities,  but  later  the  American  vh^a 
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pOTired  in,  drinnff  the  prices  down  to  a  low  in  1871  it  was  71  million ;  in  1872,  246 ;  in 

fignre  in  spite  of  the  poor  harvest.  1878,  895;   in  1874,  347;   in  1875,  250;   in 

Tbe  production  of  grain  in  British  India  and  1876,  827;  in  1877,  460;  and  in  1878,  593. 
Australia  is  rendered  uncertain  and  variable  The  imports  of  lard  into  Great  Britain  from 
by  the  severe  droughts  to  which  both  of  those  tlie  United  States  have  also  been  very  oonsid- 
coantries  are  occasionallj  subject.  The  Eng-  erable  for  several  years  past.  From  1866  to 
Ihh  Government  aims  to  encourage  the  ex-  to  1870  they  averaged  157,858  cwt.;  in  1871 
portation  of  wheat  from  the  colonies,  and  to  they  were  442,545 ;  in  1872,  561,099 ;  in  1873, 
enable  them  to  supply  as  far  as  possible  the  557,897;  in  1874,  839,932;  in  1875,  502,474; 
requirements  of  Great  Britain.  Since  the  re-  in  1876,  505,859 ;  in  1877,  570,429.  In  1878, 
moYal  of  the  export  duties  the  exportation  of  as  in  the  case  of  hams  and  bacon,  they  took  a 
wheat  from  India  has  grown  to  large  propor-  sudden  leap  forward,  exceeding  by  at  least  50 
tioos.  From  Bombay,  Oalcutta.  and  the  other  per  cent,  the  imports  of  1877:  the  total  im- 
ports the  exports  of  wheat  in  1877  were  6,105,-  ports  of  lard  into  Great  Britain  were  562,174 
<X)Ocwt.,  as  compared  with  4,839,000  cwt.  in  cwt.  in  1876,  and  592,264  in  1877;  in  1878 
1876,  2,498,000  cwt  in  1875, 1,069,000  cwt.  in  they  suddenly  grew  to  908,187  cwt.  Germany 
1874, 1,756,000  cwt.  in  1878,  and  349,000  cwt.  consumes  yearly  equally  great  quantities  of 
in  1872.  in  South  Australia  and  New  Zea-  American  lard;  in  1878  her  imports  from  the 
land,  as  well  as  in  British  America,  tha  pro-  United  States  amounted  to  820,000  cwt.  Many 
doction  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  has  been  other  countries  depend  largely  on  America  for 
greatly  extended  within  a  few  years.  their  supplies  of  this  cheap  and  important  arti- 

In  potatoes  there  is  not  much  international  cle  of  food.  The  exports  of  lard  from  the 
trade  except  between  the  Oontinent  of  Europe  United  States  have  increased  with  unexamnled 
and  England,  who  imports  large  quantities  of  rapidity  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  total  lard 
this  food,  mostly  from  Germany.  The  total  export  in  1869  was  41  million  lbs. ;  in  1870, 
European  prodaction  of  potatoes'  is  estimated  35  million;  in  1871,  80;  in  1872,  199;  in  1878, 
at  1,317  million  cwt  per  annum,  of  which  440  230 ;  in  1874,  205 ;  in  1875,  166 ;  in  1876, 
million  ewt.  are  raised  in  Germany,  245  in  168;  in  1877,  234;  and  in  1878,  842. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  224  in  Russia,  150  The  trade  in  salt  beef  and  pickled  pork  be- 
in  Aostria,  130  in  France,  40  in  Norway  and  tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  has 
vSweden,  84  in  Bel^ura,  38  in  the  Netherlands,  sank  into  a  very  subsidiary  position  compared 
U  in  Italy,  and  7  m  Denmark.  with  the  other  clasAes  of  provisions ;  still,  it 

Pbovisiokb. — ^The  exportation  of  animal  food-  has  undergone  a  development  which,  if  it  has 

prodacts  from  the  United  States  in  the  latest  been  slow,  has  also  been  regular.     Of  salt  beef 

iHfHod  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  ex-  the  imports  into  England  from  America  aver- 

tension  of  the  grain-trade.    The  war  of  seces-  aged  157,000  cwt.  from  1856  to  1860,  191,000 

»on  gave  the  first  impulse  to  this  branch  of  from  1861  to  1865,  169,000  from  the  latter 

the  export  trade,  which  has  now  developed  year  to  1870,  and  198,000  from  then  tiU  1875 ; 

into  gtgantio  proportions,  and  occasions  no  less  in  1876  they  were  286,277,  and  in  1877,  204,- 

anxiety  to  the  European  farmers  than  the  com-  507.     The  average  importation  of  salt  pork 

ptftition  of  American  grain.    Great  Britain  is  from  the  United  States  was  54,000  cwt.  from 

bj  far  the  largest  consumer  of  this  class  of  1856  to  1860,  69,000  from  1861  to  1865,  60,- 

American  products  also.    The  importations  of  000  from  1866  to  1870,  179,000  from  1871  to 

l^rd  and  bacon  into  EugUind  from  the  United  1875,  291,604  in  1876,  and  243,004  in  1877. 

States  during  the  five  years  from  1856  to  1860  The   imports  of    butter  and  cheese  from 

inclasive  averaged  197,398  cwt  (1  cwt =112  America  into  Great  Britain  have  also  assumed 

Ib<«.).    Within  the  last  ten  years  tbey  have  in-  enormous  dimensions  of  late  years.  This  branch 

creased  over  fivefold,  as  is  shown  by  the  fol-  of  trade  dates  its  origin  from  the  impetus  given 

lowing  comparative  statement :    Imports  of  to  exports  by  the  necessities  of  the  civil  war. 

American  hams  and  bacon — 1868, 428,877  cwt.;  The  exports  of  butter  to  the  English  market 

l*^^i9,  474,808  cwt. ;  1870,  348,819  cwt. ;  1871,  were  almost  nothing  before  the  war;  but  dur- 

^28,010  cwt ;    1872,   1,758,068  cwt. ;    1873,  ing  the  war  they  suddenly  assumed  a  magni- 

2,^26,876  cwt ;   1874^  2,096,099  cwt. ;   1875,  tude  which  they  have  not  again  attained  smce, 

2.196,203  cwt ;   1876,  2,753,556  cwt. ;   1877,  being  180,274  and  142,000  cwt  in  1861,  '62. 

2.006,513  cwt    In  the  last  few  years  Canada  and  '63.     Between  1866  and  1871  they  had 

^las  exported  the  same   articles  in  variable  receded  to  only  19,000  cwt  per  annum ;  but 

qaaatities,  ranghig  from  30,000  to  90,000  cwt.  during  the  late  depression  the  cheapness  of  the 

a  Tear.    In  1878  the  British  imports  of  these  American  article  has  enabled  it  to  assert  itself 

coromodities  were  50  per  cent  greater  than  in  again  in  the  English  market,  the  imports  hav- 

liie  preceding  year,  amounting  to  4,263,901  ing  risen  to  118,000  cwt.  in  1876  and  188,000 

^^t.,  nearly  &e  whole  of  which  was  furnished  in  1877.    The  exports  to  England  from  Oanada 

^'j  America.    The  exports  of  bacon  and  hams  also  are  very  considerable,  amounting  to  98,000 

from  the  United  States  have  increased  in  the  cwt  in  1876  and  56,000  in  1877.    England  is 

i'ist  ten  yeara  in  the  following  progression :  the  largest  consumer  of  butter  among  all  the 

In  1869  the  quantity  shipped  away  was  49  nations  of  the  world,  and  draws  supplies  from 

tnilUon  lbs. ;  in  1870  it  receded  to  38  million ;  .  all  the  pastoral  lands  of  Europe  as  well  as  from 
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America.    The  annual  consnmption  per  head  and  in  1878  they  far  exceeded  the  Canadian 

of  population  in  Great  Britain  la  estimated  at  shipments,  and  began  to  make  a  powerful  im- 

not  less  than  105  Ibp.    In  1876  France  sent  pression  on  the  price  of  meat  in  the  British 

622,000  owt.  into  England,  Holland  408,000,  market.    The  imports  of  living  animals  from 

Germany  284,000,  and  Denmark  205,000.    That  the  United  States  into  England  are  reportetl 

these  great  quantities  do  not  consist  exclusively  as  only  299  cattle  in  1875  and  892  in  1876 ;  in 

of  the  natural  product  of  the  dairy  is  evident  1877  they  are  given  as  11,538  cattle,   13,12it 

from  the  fact  that  not  only  in  the  United  States,  sheep,  and  226  swine;  in  1878,68,450  cattle, 

but  in  Holland,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria,  43,940  sheep,  and  16,821  swine.    In  the  report 

large  factories  are  employed  in  the  manufao-  for  tlie  latter  year  a  large  portion  of  the  Cana- 

ture  of  artificial  butter  from  tallow  and  fat;  dian  exports  are  included  in  the  invoices  from 

in  two  of  the  largest  of  tliese  establishments  in  the  United  States ;   the  total  shipments  from 

HoUand  400  cwt.  of  fat  is  worked  up  into  this  the  United  States  and  Canada  together  in  that 

substance  every  day.  year  amounted  to  86,439  cattle,  84,072  sheep. 

In  contrast  with  the  fitful  exportations  of  and  16,821  hogs.  In  February,  1879,  an  un- 
butter,  the  trade  in  American  cheese  has  un-  fair  blow  was  dealt  to  the  export  trade  from 
dergone  a  more  even  and  natural  development,  the  United  States  by  the  issue  of  an  order  of 
showing  a  steady  increase  in  almost  every  sue-  the  Privy  Council,  on  the  pretended  or  stip- 
cessive  year  during  and  since  the  civil  war,  posed  discovery  of  a  case  of  pleuro-pnenmonia 
and  advancing  at  a  rate  of  progression  that  is  on  one  of  the  vessels,  to  the  effect  that  ail 
unparalleled  by  any  other  commodity.  Be-  American  cattle  should  be  slaughtered  on  xha 
tween  1856  and  1859  the  annual  imports  of  foreign  animals  wharves,  which  are  Tery  few 
American  cheese  into  England  averaged  56,000  in  number,  and  the  largest  of  which  is  at  Dept* 
owt ;  in  1860  they  rose  to  187,000,  and  the  ford,  near  London.  This  enabled  a  small  rinr? 
following  year  to  828,000  cwt.  Between  1866  of  London  cattle-dealers  to  buy  up  nearly  all 
and  1870  they  averaged  494,000  cwt. ;  in  1871  the  United  States  shipments  at  their  own  price.N 
they  were  731,000  cwt.;  in  1872,  598,000  ;  in  and  occasioned  severe  losses  to  shippers.  The 
1878,  790,000;  in  1874,  849,000;  in  1875,  958,-  same  discrimination  was  not  made  against  the 
000 ;  in  1876,  986,000 ;  and  in  1877, 1,082,000.  Canadian  cattle.  The  influence  of  the  Engli^ii 
The  Canadian  exports  of  cheese  to  Great  Brit-  landholders  and  of  the  farmers'  interest  was  nt 
ain,  which  were  only  10,000  owt.  in  1865,  in-  the  time  brought  to  bear  on  the  Government 
creased  rapidly  until  they  reached  279,000  in  to  induce  it  to  compel  all  foreign  cattle  to  be 
1875,  but  receded  to  250,000  in  1876,  and  214,-  entered  and  slaughtered  at  the  fbrei^  animaU 
000  in  1877.  Although  America  has  grown  wharves.  If  this  arbitrary  application  of  the 
thas  suddenly  to  be  the  largest  exporter  of  this  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  is  main- 
product  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  tained  for  the  protection  of  British  landlord-^ 
the  cheese-producing  countries  of  Europe  have  and  stock-raisers,  this  largo  and  promising 
not  diminished  their  exports,  the  greater  quan-  trade  will  be  nearly  destroyed.  It  will  not 
tity  of  which  go  likewise  to  Great  Britain,  suffice,  however,  to  keep  American  meat  oi:t 
The  exports  of  France  in  1876  were  182,000  of  the  English  markets,  since  a  still  more  re- 
cwt. ;  those  of  Holland,  456,000 ;  and  those  of  cent  improvement  in  the  means  of  transporta- 
Switzerland,  402,000.  The  imports  of  cheese  tion  enables  American  shippers  to  supply  the 
into  Great  Britain  in  that  year  amounted  to  British  consumers  with  fresh  meat  m  good 
1,581,000  cwt.  About  the  same  quantity  is  condition.  After  many  unsuccessful  attempts, 
produced  annually  in  the  British  Islands.  The  a  method  of  refrigeration  has  been  perfecti><l. 
yearly  consumption  of  cheese  in  the  United  by  which  butchers*  meat  is  transported  acros.<« 
kingdom  is  estimated  at  10  lbs.  per  capita.  the  ocean  in  large,  cold,  air-tignt  chambers, 

The  exportation  of  fresh  meat  and  five  ani-  from  which  all  germs  of  putrefaction  have  been 
mals  from  America  to  England  is  a  trade  of  quite  expelled,  and  through  which  is  passed  a  con- 
recent  origin,  which  has  grown  to  important  stant  current  of  dried  and  purined  aur.  Mr. 
dimensions  after  various  fluctuations.  After  Eastman,  a  New  York  cattle-dealer,  made  tlic 
a  number  of  disastrous  experiments,  the  first  first  thoroughly  successful  attempt  to  transport 
successf  al  attempt  to  regularly  supply  the  Eng-  fresh  meat,  with  a  cooling  apparatus  construct  od 
lish  market  with  living  cattle  transport^  by  J.  J.  Bate,  in  1876.  The  same  year  J.  H. 
across  the  ocean  in  good  condition,  on  steam-  Wickesdevisedanotherrefrigerator,  with  which 
era  specially  constructed  to  allow  the  beasts  a  line  of  steamers  sailing  between  Canada  aiid 
the  necessary  fresh  air  and  daily  exercise,  yfss  England  were  provided.  The  extension  of  the 
made  by  Canadians  in  1875.  In  that  year  f^esh-meat  trade  in  consequence  of  the  ado(>- 
1,212  head  of  cattle  were  exported  to  England  tion  of  the  new  system  of  refrigeration  oom- 
from  the  Dominion  ;  in  the  following  year,  menced  in  April,  1876.  The  imports  of  alan^h- 
2,655  live  oxen  and  steers  and  2,607  sheep;  tered  American  beef  into  Great  Britain  in  187r) 
in  1877,  7,689  live  cattle,  6,825  sheep,  and  878  amounted  to  but  8,098  cwt. ;  in  1876  they  haO 
hogs;  in  1878,  82,115  head  of  cattle,  62,461  risen  to  144,836;  in  1877  they  were  439,44i), 
sheep,  and  1,798  hogs.  The  exports  of  living  and  in  1878,  479,118.  For  the  latter  year  u 
animals  from  the  United  States  began  to  as-  large  part  of  the  Canadian  shipments  are  proK- 
Bume  considerable  proportions  in  the  year  1877,  ably  included.    In  1876  the  direct  shipments 
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from  CanadA  were  688  owt.,  and  in  1877  thej  Winbs. — The  commerce  in  wine  is  np  to  the 

had  siroIleQ  to  19,989.  present  confined  principally  to  European  vane- 

SuoxB. — The  exports  of  cane-sugar  from  all  ties ;  yet  in  these  it  exceeds  in  volume  the  tea 
the  principal  sugar-growing  countries,  accord-  and  coffee  trades  taken  together.  The  total 
in<r  to  the  latest  reports,  were  as  follows,  in  wine-production  of  Europe  is  estimated  at 
mi] lions  of  centals  and  decimals  of  millions:  146,128,000  hectolitres.  The  average  produc- 
Caba,  10;  Java,  4'56;  British,  Dutch,  and  Da-  tion  of  the  difierent  countries  is  nt  present  as 
ni^h  West  Indies,  5;  Brazil,  8*6;  Manila,  2*68;  follows:  France,  56,160,000  hectolitres;  lUly, 
Maaritins,  1*8 ;  Martinique  and  Quadeloupe,  2 ;  81,600,000 ;  Austro-Uungary,  22,640,000 ; 
Porto  Rioo,  1-6;  China,  1*68;  Peru,  1;  Egypt,  Spain,  20,000,000;  Germany,  6,500,000;  Por- 
0  8 ;  Oeatral  America  and  Mexico,  0*8 ;  R6un-  tugal,  5,000,000 ;  Russia  and  Turkey,  2,184,000 ; 
ioQ,  0*6;  Bridsh  India,  0*56;  Australia,  0*48;  Greece  and  Cyprus,  1,150,000;  Roumania,  662,- 
Hritish  Guiana,  0*15;  Cape  Colonies,  0*15;  000;  Switzerland,  877,000.  The  consumption 
Sandwich  Islands,  0'26 ;  Spain,  0*8.  The  im-  of  French  champagne  wines  in  different  coun- 
monse  production  of  India  and  China  has  gen-  tries  has  been  estimated  as  follows,  reckoned 
erallj  only  sufficed  tor  tiieir  domestic  consump-  in  millions  of  bottles  and  fractions  of  millions : 
tioD.  The  exports  from  India  were  already  United  States,  10;  England,  5;  Russia,  2; 
lir;re  in  1857;  but  for  a  long  time  they  were  France,  2;  Germany,  1 '5;  Holland,  0*6;  Italy, 
Heldom  seen  in  the  world's  market,  and  only  0*5;  Belgium,  O'o;  Spain,  0*8;  Africa,  0*1. 
within  a  few  years  have  they  again  begun  to  The  wine- production  of  France  has  been  sub- 
compete  with  the  products  of  other  countries,  ject  of  late  years  to  enormous  variations,  as 
The  exportation  of  sugar  from  China,  which  is  may  be  seen  from  a  statement  of  the  yearly 
raoable  of  indefinite  extansion,  is  a  quite  re-  production:  1878,  35,715,000  hectolitres;  1874, 
cent  phenomenon.  The  total  exports  from  all  68,146,000 ;  1875, 88,887,000;  1876, 41,846,000 ; 
comtriesof  osiDe-sugar  amount  to  perhaps  41  1877,56,405,000.  The  loss  entailed  upon  France 
ii.iHioQ  cwt,  of  which  22  million  is  consumed  by  the  damages  of  the  phylloxera  has  been  es- 
iDEiropeand  1 8 )>  million  in  the  United  States,  timated  up  to  1878  at  over  two  milliards  of 
Eri'^laod  is  the  chief  consumer  of  cane-sugar,  francs,  or  $400,000,000. 
taking  in  the  year  1877  as  much  as  15  million  In  1874  the  territory  devoted  to  the  culture 
cwt.  of  the  vine  in  France  amounted  to  2,446,862 

The  Continental  peoples  depend  chiefly  upon  hectares,  the  largest  acreage  which  had  ever 

beet-root  sugar.    The  total  sugar-crop  of  Eii-  been  attained.    Owiog  to  the  ravages  of  the 

rope  for  the  season  1874-^75  was  23  million  phylloxera,  it  has  steadily  contracted  since  that 

cvt;  1875-'76,  27  million;  1876-'77,  22  mil-  year;  by  1877  the  reduction  amounted  to  more 

liua ;  1877-78,  25  million.     Of  the  crop  of  than  150,000  hectares,  and  in  1878  the  extent 

1876-77,  6*5  million  cwt  was  produced  in  of  soil  planted  was  further  decreased  by  50,000 

France,  5*8  in  Germany,  4*1  in  Austria,  5  in  hectares.    The  departments  of  the  south  have 

HQ<;«ia,  0*9  in  Belgium,  and  0*5  in  Holland.  been  the  principal  sufferers,  those  most  affected 

The  total  consamption  of  sugar  in  the  four  being   Aude,    Bouches-du-Rh6ne,    Charente, 

chief  consaming  nations  in  1877  was  approxi-  Lower  Charente,  Dordogne,   Card,  H^rault, 

inar^lr  as  follows :  England,  17*6  million  cwt. ;  Lot,  Yar,  and  Yaucluse.    In  other  portions  of 

United  States,  18*8 ;  Germany,  6 ;  France,  4*7.  France  there  has  been  an  extension  in  grape- 

The  annual  oonsamption  per  capita  in  the  dif-  culture,  the  most  signal  development  being  in 

iVreQt  European  countries  is  estimated  to  be  the  departments  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  and 

Ht  present  as  follows:  England,  26  kilogrammes;  Yonne.    In  1878  the  oidium  made  its  appear- 

(rt-rmaDy,20;  Holland,  11 ;  Belgium,  10 ;  France,  ance  again,  and  added  its  devastations  to  those 

T;  Sireden,  7 ;  Austria,  4*75  ;  Switzerland,  4 ;  of  the  phylloxera.    The  wine-crop  for  the  year 

Italj,  3*75 ;  Spain,  8 ;  Portugal,  2*75 ;  Russia,  was  48,700,000  hectolitres,  7,705,000  less  than 

2  To ;  Turkey,  1-5.  the  crop  of  1877,  and  8,098,000  less  than  the 

Tiie  prod  notion  of  beet-root  sugar  in  France,  mean  crop  of  the  last  t>en  years.    While  Lan- 

i^hieh  averaged  in  the  five  years  from  1888  guedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphiny  were  severe- 

t )  1843  about  80  million  kilogrammes,  during  ly  scourged,  the  departments  of  the  east  and 

tie  period  of  five  years  between  1872  and  center  showed  an  increased  yield. 

H77  avenged  892  million  kUogrammes  per  Nearly  all  of  Italy *s  large  production  of  ex- 

ainam.    About  500  factories  are  engaged  in  cellent  wines  is  consumed  in  the  country  itself, 

thii  industry.    Their  anunal  products  during  the  export  not  exceeding  1  per  cent,  of  the 

the  last  five  years  were  reported  as  follows :  production,  although  they  increased  from  291,- 

f  r  the  season   1872-78,  408  million  kilos  ;  000  hectolitres  in  1878  to  498,000  in  1876.    In 

b:3- 74,  897 ;  1874-*75,  451 ;  1875-76.  462 ;  the  Austrian  empire  about  615,000  hectares  of 

1^7»>-'77,  243.      In  the  year  ending  August  land  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine, 

31. 1879,  the  exports  of  beet-root  sugar  from  two  thirds  of  which  is  in  Hungary.    Of  the 

(i-^rmany  were  2,796,913  cwt.,  of  which  585,-  admirable  Hungarian  wines  also  the  exports 

6'jj  cwt.  was  refined.    In  the  preceding  year  are  small  compared  with  the  domestic  con- 

tiie  exports  were  1,978,496  cwt.,  of  which  sumption.   Spain,  out  of  a  total  of  $100,000,000 

t'ie  proportion  of  refined  sugar  was  487,815  yearly  exports,  sends  abroad  heavy  and  artifi- 

cwt  oially  alcoholized  wines  of  the  value  of  $80,000,- 
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OOOf  nearly  all  of  which  go  to  England.    Al-  485,000  lbs.    Holland  receives  from  her  colo. 
thongli  the  oonsnmption  of  the  lighter  wines  nies  enough  to  supply  her  own  large  require- 
of  France  has  been  steadily  gaining  in  Great  nients  and  leave  a  considerable  snrpliu  for 
Britain  since  the  conclusion  of  the  reciprocity  exportation ;  Java  alone  produces  for  export 
treaty,  it  has  not  yet  approached  the  amount  in  a  propitious  year  over  80  million  lbs.,  ar.d 
of  the  heavy  Spanish  wines  consumed,  the  im-  did  export  over  40  million  in  1874,  and  S7 
ports  of  port  and  sherry  being  10,657,000  gal-  million  in  1875.    All  the  states  of  South  and 
Ions  in  1877,  and  those  of  French  wines  6,648,-  Central  America  produce  more  or  less  tobacco 
000  gallons.    The  British  imports  of  German  to  export.     Nearly  all  the  European  states 
wines  amount  to  less  than  half  a  million  gal-  supply  their  requirements  in  part  with  tbiir 
Ions,  those  of  Italian  wines  slightly  more.    The  own  products.     The  total  European  crop  is 
total  consumption  of  wine  in  Great  Britain  in  supposed  to  average  260  nuDion  lbs.     Aufitria. 
1877  was  about  16  million  gallons,  of  the  total  although  the  largest  tobacco-producer  of  tlie 
value  of  about  d7i  million  dollars.    The  pro-  European  countries,  her  crop  in  1876  being 
duction  of  wine  in  the  United  States  is  slowly  971,000  centners  (1  centner  =  50  kilos),  is  re- 
but decidedly  extending.    The  culture  of  the  ceiving  larger  and  larger  quantities  each  year 
vine  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  is  declining,  of  foreign-grown  tobacco;    the  imports  in- 
the  exports  of  Onpe  wines  havmg  steadily  di-  creased  from  106,000  centners  in  1869  to  492,- 
minished  from  819,000  gallons  in  1868  to  98,000  000  in  1875.  The  400  or  500  centners  produced 
in  1866,  88,000  in  1870,  75,000  in  1878,  and  in  Germany  do  not  satisfy  a  third  of  her  re- 
55,000  in  1875.    These  wines  are  only  used  to  quirements.    France  produces  about  80  niillion 
adulterate  other  sorts.  kilos  per  annum,  and  imports  an  equal  quantity. 
ToBAOoo.— The  total  world's  production  of  Russia's  production  in  1876  amounted  to  40 
tobacco  can  not  be  estimated  with  any  satis*  million  kilos;  Italy's  was  4^  million,  Holland's 
factory  degree  of  accuracy.   The  tobacco-grow-  4  million,  and  Belgium's  not  quite  2^  million 
ing  States  of  the  American  Union  furnish  the  kilos.     The  very  considerable  production  of 
largest  and  most  productive  area  devoted  to  Asiatic  Turkey,  Syria,  Persia,  and  Algiers  is 
this  staple.    The  total  production  of  the  United  not  to  any  extent  exported  except  to  the  bor- 
States  is  probably  at  present  as  much  as  400  dering  lands. 

million  lbs.    The  exports  of  leaf-tobacco  from        The  annual  consumption  of  tobacco  per  ca- 

American  ports  amounted  in  1878  to  288  mil-  pita  in  some  of  the  principal  tobacco -consiin)- 

lion  lbs.,  against  282  million  in  1877,  218  mil-  ing  countries  has  been  estimated  as  follows: 

lion  in  1876,  228  million  in  1875,  818  million  Holland,  4}  lbs.  per  head  of  population;  Gtrr- 

in  1874,  218  million  in  1878,  234  million  in  many,  S^V^^s.;  United  States,  8  lbs. ;  x\ustro- 

1872,  215  million  in  1871,  and  185  miUion  in  Hungary,  2|  lbs.;   Cuba,  2^  lbs.;    lUly,  U 

1870.    From  the  surplus  of  the  American  crop  lb. ;  Russia,  1  lb. 

all  the  European  states  derive  the  greater  part  The  importations  of  manufactured  tobsrco 
of  their  supplies.  Tbe  Cuban  exportation,  in  into  Germany  in  1871-'72  were  48  million 
consequence  of  the  civil  disturbances  in  the  kilos;  in  1872-'78,  76  million;  in  1878-''74.  o4 
island,  fell  to  5  million  lbs.  of  tobacco  and  189  million;  in  1874-'75,  42  million;  in  1875-76. 
million  cigars  in  1876,  and  8  million  lbs.  of  to-  46  million;  in  1876-'77,  49  million.  Almo^t 
bacco  and  88  million  cigars  in  1877.  Large  the  whole  of  the  importations  are  American 
quantities  of  Central  American  tobacco  are  tobacco  through  the  ports  of  Bremen  and  Ham- 
worked  up  in  the  Havana  factories,  and  a  great  burg.  Bremen,  in  1876,  imported  58  million 
number  of  European-made  cigars  are  shipped  kilos  of  tobacco,  48  million  of  which  was  from 
there  to  be  reexported  with  the  Havana  brand,  the  United  States,  and  exported  45  million.  38 
Not  one  half  of  the  cigars  dealt  in  as  Havana  million  of  which  was  American  tobacco.  Tlie 
cigars  are  supposed  to  be  made  from  tobacco  consumption  of  tobacco  per  capita  in  Germany 
grown  in  Cuba.  Another  Spanish  colony,  the  is  estimated  at  1  *50  kilo  m  the  seven  years  pre- 
Philippine  Islands,  plays  an  important  part  in  ceding  1870,  and  1*88  in  the  succeeding  seven 
the  international  tobacco  trade :  out  of  98  years.  The  culture  of  tobacco  in  Germany  has 
million  cigars  exported  from  Manila  in  1874,  shown  a  tendency  to  decline  within  a  few 
98  million  in  1875,  and  84  million  in  1876,  49  years.  There  was  an  increase  np  to  tbe  year 
million  were  taken  in  China,  142  million  went  1874,  when  80,500  hectares  were  under  cuhi- 
to  India  and  Singapore,  and  88  million  were  vation,  and  54  million  kilos  were  harvester]. 
sent  to  Europe;  besides  which  11  or  12  million  In  1875  the  crop  was 42  million  kilos;  in  ISVfi. 
lbs.  of  raw  Manila  tobacco  are  annually  received  87  million;  in  1877,  81  million,  the  acreage 
in  Europe.  China,  Japan,  and  the  Straits  Set-  in  the  mean  time  having  fallen  to  21,735  bee* 
tiements  have  a  considerable  export  trade  in  tares.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  confiiie<l 
tobacco,  which  in  the  two  former  countries  almost  entirely  to  the  Rhine  valley;  81  per 
however  has  receded  since  1878,  in  which  year  cent,  of  the  area  devoted  to  this  crop  is  sitnn- 
the  Chinese  exports  were  2  and  the  Japanese  ted  in  Baden,  24  per  cent,  in  Prussia,  21  p4.r 
nearly  5  million  lbs.,  those  of  the  Straits  Set-  cent,  in  Bavaria,  and  16  per  cent,  in  Alsace- 
tiements  being  212,000  lbs. ;  in  1876  the  Chi-  Lorraine.  The  production  in  1874  and  tLo 
nese  exports  were  1,481,000,  the  Japanese  years  immediately  preceding  was  stimulated 
785,000,  and  those  of  the  Straits  Settlements  by  the  prospect  of  the  restoration  of  the  im- 
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port  duties  on  tobacco,  which  qnestion  was 

heing  a^tated  at  that  time. 

The  iDODopolj  of  tobacco  in  Italj  was  car- 
ried iDto  effect  in  the  year  1869.  The  manu- 
facture was  made  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
Bocietj  called  the  BeffUy  in  consideration  of  a 
rent  paid  annoallj  to  the  state,  with  a  certain 
share  in  the  profits  as  an  additional  royalty. 
Daring  the  first  six  years  of  the  monopoly  the 
domestio  crop  of  tobacco  increased  from  8,678,- 
569  kiios  in  1870  to  4,421,418  in  1875 ;  and  its 
valae  from  1,968,779  to  2,489,948  francs.  The 
consumption  of  tobacco  per  capita  is  0*708  kilo, 
of  tbe  valae  of  6*47  francs.  The  sales  increased 
from  14^252,619  kilos  in  1868,  the  year  before 
the  establishment  of  the  monopoly,  to  17,658,- 
347  in  1874 ;  the  next  year  they  fell  off  to  17,- 
001,000  kilos,  and  have  been  gradually  increas- 
ing again  since  then.  The  total  receipts  from 
the  sales  of  1876  were  184,053,182  francs,  of 
which  41,816,795  francs  represented  the  total 
co»t  of  the  materials,  manafactore,  and  sales, 
and  92,236,887  was  net  profit  The  share  of 
thd  Regie  in  this  profit  was  5,098,827  francs ; 
tbe  rent  paid  in  to  the  Qovernment  amounted 
t)  79,48^891  francs ;  the  share  of  the  state  in 
the  profits  waa  5,098,827  francs,  besides  2,568,- 
792  francs  which  proceeded  from  snpplement- 
arj  taxes.  The  home  prodaction  has  not  kept 
p:ice  with  the  increase  in  the  importations  from 
abroad:  in  1871  the  domestic  growers  for- 
nished  abont  28  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity 
required  by  the  Begie.  and  in  1875  not  more 
than  19  per  cent.  Italy  has  therefore  become 
a  large  consnmer  of  foreign  tobacco.  The  Re- 
gie»  parcbases  abroad  were  9,841,511  kilos  in 
1871, 14,299,250  in  1872,  12,837,021  in  1878, 
15.148.423  in  1874^  19,398,609  in  1875,  and  18,- 
375,031  in  1876.  The  largest  part  of  the  for- 
eign supply  ia  parchased  in  the  United  States, 
vbeace  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  imports  were 
derived  in  1871,  and  over  80  per  cent,  in  1874, 
1S75,  and  1876.  The  imports  of  tobacco  ftom 
the  United  States  for  the  several  years  were  as 
follows:  1871,  6,948,145  kilos,  value  7,669,511 
francs;  1872,  10,549,405  kilos,  value  18,902,- 
m  francs;  1878,  10,470,078  kilos,  value  11,- 
974.690  franca ;  1874,  12,865,181  kilos,  value 
15,544,582  francs ;  1875, 15,472,440  kilos,  value 
1^3,039,686 franca;  1876, 15,060,020  kilos,  value 
20,634,288  francs. 

Cotton. — ^In  the  cotton  trade  and  industry 
the  year  1878  was  one  of  unprecedentM  de- 
pression. The  extension  of  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities in  all  commercial  countries  during  the 
period  of  inflated  values  and  over- stimulated 
oonsumption  before  1878  necessitated  a  fierce 
^tnij^le  for  trade  in  the  subsequent  period  of 
diminished  consumption.  The  short  grain- 
f'rops  in  Europe  and  the  famines  in  India  and 
China  lessened  the  power  of  consumption,  and 
occasioned  a  great  fall  in  the  prices  of  the  manu- 
fsctared  stock ;  while  no  corresponding  decline 
took  place  in  the  price  of  raw  material,  owing 
to  tbe  short  supply  of  cotton.  The  deficiency, 
compared  with  1877,  amounted  at  one  time  to 


700,000  bales;  while  raw  cotton  declined  in 
average  price  in  Liverpool  -^d,  to  id,  per  lb. 
below  the  level  of  1877 ;  the  prices  for  yams 
in  Manchester  declined  for  the  twelve  months 
l-^d.  to  IfV^.,  and  manufactured  goods  id. 
to  1^.  per  lb.  The  British  imports  for  1878 
amounted  to  8,015,840  bales,  an  increase  of 
225,920  bales  American,  with  a  decrease  of 
189,580  bales  Brazilian,  109,300  Egyptian, 
and  90,110  East  Indian;  the  net  decrease  for 
the  year  waa  182,250  bales.  The  average  im- 
port price  in  1878  was  6^^.  per  lb.,  against 
6Jd  in  1877,  6^.  in  1876,  7^d,  in  1875,  9Ad. 
in  1878,  8^.  in  1871,  and  ll^v^.  in  1869.  The 
annual  consumption  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
last  ten  years,  in  millions  of  pounds,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 1878,  1,176;  1877,  1.287;  1876,1,274; 
1876,  1,280;  1874,  1,266;  1878,  1,246;  1872, 
1,175;  1871,  1,205;  1870,  1.071;  1869,  989. 
The  quantities  and  values  of  the  British  ex- 
ports of  cotton  manufactures  for  ten  years 
were  as  foUows,  in  millions  and  tenths  of  mil- 
lions: 


Told 

YXARS. 

Yarat. 

Fitet-fDodi. 

HMkrj. 

▼Bin*  of 
•sports. 

Lbt. 

£ 

Yarik 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1878... 

8fi0-6 

18- 0 

8,606-0 

47-7 

61 

669 

187T... 

M7-6 

12-2 

8,8280 

61-9 

4-9 

69  T 

1876.. 

S881 

12-7 

8,656-6 

49-9 

4-9 

67-6 

1&75... 

816-4 

18  1 

8,M7-8 

58  1 

6-4 

TIT 

1874... 

220-5 

14-6 

8,587  1 

648 

6-8 

74-2 

1878... 

214*6 

16-8 

8,466-6 

66-8 

6-5 

T7-a 

1873... 

812-8 

16-6 

8,517-5 

58-2 

62 

801 

1871... 

198-6 

15-0 

8.805- 1 

52-8 

4-8 

72-8 

1870... 

1860 

14-6 

8,267-4 

680 

8-7 

Tl-4 

136©... 

169-5 

14*1 

2,8661 

49-9 

80 

671 

The  following  table  presents  an  estimate  of 
the  total  value  of  the  cotton  goods  produced 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  cost  of  the  raw  cotton 
consumed  each  year  from  1867  to  1878  inclu- 
sive, the  difference  giving  the  balance  left  for 
wages,  interest,  profits,  and  all  the  other  ex- 
penses of  manufacture,  the  figures  representing 
millions  and  fractions  of  millions  of  pound^ 
sterling: 


YXARS. 

TotiaTAlMOf 
goods  ptodOMd. 

Cost  of  nw 

•OMOB. 

BsIoiMO  fnr 
wofas,  proAUb 

1S67 

90-4 

91-7 

861 

98- 1 

101-9 

102-2 

104  6 

100-6 

95-4 

M-7 

878 

807 

41  2 
40-9 
48-7 
42-1 
40-8 
48-0 
45-4 
40-2 
86-6 
82-8 
82-5 
80-8 

49-1 

1868 

60T 

1869 

42*4 

1870 

61  0 

Ig71 

61-1 

1R72 

64-2 

1878 

69-1 

1874 

60-8 

1876 

68.9 

1876 

65-9 

1877 

547 

187a 

60-8 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  labor  and 
capital  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  raw 
material  have  borne  the  burden  of  reduced 
valnes  in  a  somewhat  greater  measure  than  the 
capital  and  labor  engaged  in  its  manufacture, 
and  that  tbe  cost  of  the  material  in  the  first 
four  years  of  the  twelve  was  46*4  per  cent,  of 
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the  manufactured  product,  in  the  second  four 
years  42 '6  per  cent,  and  in  the  last  four  years 
only  87*5  per  cent  During  the  period  of  twelve 
years,  while  the  value  of  the  aggregate  manu- 
facture has  declined  about  10,  and  the  cost  of 
materials  about  11  million  pounds,  the  actual 
production  has  been  increased  about  10  per 
cent.  The  price  of  raw  cotton  has  fallen  in  ten 
jears  from  ll^V^*  ^  H<2*  per  pound.  The 
price  of  middling  uplands  was  quoted  in  the 
month  of  October  in  each  of  the  five  years  from 
1874  to  1878  as  follows :  1874;  Sd, ;  1876,  7A<Z.; 
1876,  6|rf.;  1877,  6f|<^.;  1878,  e^^d.  The 
price  of  40-mule  yarn  at  the  same  dates  was 
12id.  per  pound  in  1874,  lOld,  in  1875, 10i<2.  in 


1876,  10|d  in  1877,  and  9H  in  1878;  the 
price  of  39-inch  red-end  cloth  was  Hid.  ptr 
pound  in  1874,  lO^in  1875, 9id.  in  1876,  ^d. 
in  1877,  and  Sd,  in  1878.  The  margin  for  tb« 
cost  and  profit  of  manufacture  has  been  re- 
duced in  the  five  years  from  4id.  to  8^^,  or 
nearly  24  per  cent,  on  yarn,  and  from  ajd  to 
1|^.,  or  over  42  per  cent,  on  long  doth. 

The  present  consumption  of  cotton  in  th« 
different  countries  of  the  world,  both  in  tiie 
form  of  raw  material  for  manufacture  and  in 
imports  of  cotton  fabrics,  the  latter  being  the 
products  of  British  factories,  with  the  con- 
sumption  per  capita  in  the  several  oonntries,  is 
as  follows,  in  millions  of  pounds : 


COUNTRIES. 


BoMla 

Norway  and  Sweden 

DeaxDArk 

Germany 

AiMtriA 

Holland 

Bel^iam. 

Bwitzeriand 

iVaaoe 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Italy  and  MalU 

Greece 

Turkey,  £oiunania,  etc . . . 
GreatBritain. 

Total  Europe 

Turkey,  Persia,  etc. 

India 

China. 

Japan 

Slam,  Jara,  etc 

Total  Asia 

Egj^  and  North  Africa. . 

CoaAta  of  Africa 

Interior  of  AfHca 

Total  Africa. 

TTnlted  States  and  Canada. 
Best  of  America^ 

Total  America. ...... 

Aoatralia. 

The  World 


PopulatleB. 

OoBHimptlMi  of  nw  eettoB. 

CoanBqrt&M  of  Brilln  fMdk 

T«M«M« 

■qrtk.. 

Lbt. 

Uw.  ptren. 

Lb*. 

Lbt.  par  en. 

Lbi. 

Ua.  par  oap. 

86,360,000 

142-6 

1-65 

2-6 

•08 

1461 

Ve^ 

6,291,000 

24-8 

8-94 

80 

1-27 

828 

621 

2,028,000 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

60 

2-47 

60 

2  47 

42,727.000 

2491 

6-88 

65  2 

1-52 

814-8 

7  85 

87,881,000 

101-8 

2-71 

T-9 

•21 

109-2 

2  W 

4,180,000 

18-8 

884 

480 

10-41 

66-8 

18  TO 

5,886,000 

43-2 

6-09 

17-4 

8-26 

60-6 

11  «5 

2,776,000 

42-6 

15*80 

•  ■  ■  • 

■  •  •  • 

42-6 

15  80 

86,906.000 
21,275,000 

280-0 

6-28 

19-9 

•64 

t499 

677 

79-9 

8-75 

25-7 

1-21 

105-6 

4  »6 

26,948,000 

C2-8 

1-96 

611 

1  69 

108^  9 

8  S5 

1,450,000 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

6-9 

4-75 

69 

4-75 

15,858,000 

•  •  •  « 

•  ■  ■  • 

870 

8-40 

87  0 

2  40 

84,160,000 

195-7 

5-72 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

195T 

67S 

822,966,000 

1,175-6 

8-68 

289-7 

*60 

1,4668 

4-63 

24,540,000 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

880 

1-64 

830 

1-54 

250,000.000 

295-0 

8800 

1-82 

6260 

2-M 

435,000,000 

1,000  0 

•  •  •  • 

1000 

•28 

uooo 

25i 

88,620,000 

65-0 

•  ■  a  • 

200 

•50 

660 

2•.^2 

12,500,000 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

80-0 

2-40 

800 

2 '40 

75^660,000 

1.8600 

1-79 

518- 0 

•09 

1,878-0 

24^ 

17.000,000 

■  •  «  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

840 

20O 

84-0 

2^ 

18,000,000 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Stt-O 

216 

2S0 

8-15 

200,000,000 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

280,000,000 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

620 

•26 

680 

•26 

4^650,000 

6280 

12-85 

22  0 

•45 

6500 

18-80 

48,250,000 

•  ■  •  • 

»  •  •  • 

I860 

8*18 

1850 

8.12 

92,100,000 

628-0 

6  82 

1670 

170 

786  0 

8  52 

2,680,000 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

186  0 

812 

I860 

8  IS 

1,408,896,000 

8,168-6 

S-26 

1,141  T 

•74 

4,2068 

29S 

The  following  table,  showing  the  average  of  the  total  supply  taken  by  each  for  the  diflFer- 

quantities  of  raw  ootton  consumed  in  Great  ent  years  designated,  will  illustrate  the  prop 

Britain  and  in  the  parts  of  the  world  whose  ress  that  has  been  made  outside  of  England  in 

competition  she  fears,  as  well  as  the  percentage  ootton  manufacturing: 


COUNTRIES. 

isae. 

i8r*-^i. 

wtt-nM, 

Great  Britain 

Balca  nr  400  lb*. 

2,817 
1,794 
1,088 

49-4 
81-5 
19- 1 

a  •  •  • 

1kIaaof4Q0Ibt. 
2,983 
1,962 
1,209 

87 

Fwent. 

47-9 

81-4 

19-8 

1-4 

]Uator400lti«. 

2.988 

8,478 

1,657 

280 

Parccat. 
40-6 

Continent 

88  T 

United  States 

22  6 

India. 

8  1 

ToUl 

6,699 

100 

6,246 

100 

7,848               100 

Wool.  —  The  trade  in  fine  colonial  wool 
was  moderately  satisfactory  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1878.  At  the  close  of  the  Septem- 
ber sales  a  declining  demand  reduced  the  level 
of  prices.  The  subsequent  occurrence  of  sev- 
eral heavy  failures  caused  a  panic  which  drove 


prices  far  below  their  normal  level.  In  low 
grades  of  wool  the  market  was  stagnant  and 
depressed  during  the  whole  year,  and  aociunn- 
lated  stocks  were  piled  up  without  bujers, 
while  prices  remained  exceptionally  low. 
The  value  of  the  exports  of  woc^  to  Europe 
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tnm  ihd  BritiBh  colonies  soddenly  increased 
in  the  tiro  jears  1871  and  1872  from  11  to  17 
millions  sterling,  the  average  before  the  year 
1871  haling  been  11  millions,  and  since  that 
yetr  18}  millions  per  annum.  The  average 
raloe  per  bale  declined  from  £23|  in  1865  and 
£34i  in  1866  to  £15|  in  1869,  and  then  rapid- 
Ij  rose  to  £26}  in  1872 ;  it  has  since  declined 
to  £18},  where  it  has  stood  for  the  last  three 
years.  Tlie  prices  in  the  latter  part  of  1878 
were  aboat  18  per  cent,  belovr  that  fignre. 
The  imports  into  Europe  from  the  chief  sheep- 
graiing  countries  which  export  have  been  for 
the  last  eight  years  as  follows,  in  thoosands  of 
bales: 
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1,228 

1,271 

1,214 

1,124 

1,061 

976 

915 

937 


The  diminntion  of  49,000  bales  in  1878  was 
oeeaaioned  bj  droughts,  but  it  did  not  have  the 
effect  to  raise  prices;  for,  althoagh  the  quon- 
titles  absorbed  in  the  European  trade  were 
larger  than  in  1877,  the  large  surplus  stocks 
feBiaining  from  the  preceding  year  prevented 
aoj  d^ciencj  being  felt  The  decrease  in  the 
exports  of  woolen  fabrics  from  Great  Britain 
has  been  from  32  millions  sterling  in  1872  to  17 
millions  in  1877,  two  thirds  of  the  diminution 
being  in  the  <|uantit!e9  exported,  and  the  re- 
niaining  third  in  the  diminished  value  of  cloth, 
which  was  not  compensated  by  any  propor- 
tionate reduction  in  the  cost  of  raw  wool. 

SojL — Since  the  silk-crop  of  Europe  has 
taHen  away  from  7  down  to  8  million  kilo* 
i^aaunee  per  annum,  in  consequence  of  the 
aik-frorm  disease,  the  factories  of  Europe  have 
been  obliged  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  in- 
QKased  imports  of  raw  silk  from  the  East 
The  great  factories  of  Lyons  depend  almost 
ttitirely  on  Oriental  silk.  The  silk-crop  of  Eu- 
npt  and  Western  Asia  amounted  in  1875  to  4, 
in  1876  to  1-7,  and  in  1877  to  2*6  million  kilos. 
Of  tile  product  of  the  last-named  year,  France 
Punished  half  a  million,  and  Itoly  (mainly 
^aM  from  cocoons  imported  from  Japan)  l\ 
Bullion  kiloH ;  Spain  furnished  a  small  quanti- 
tf;  the  rest  came  from  Persia,  Syria,  and  Asia 
Hinor.  The  total  is  not  as  great  as  it  should 
be,  owiug  to  the  failure  to  ioclude  the  crops 
^  Aostria,  Greece,  Algiers,  and  other  produc- 
^  lands.  The  importations  of  raw  silk  from 
wem  Asia  in  1876  were  6*6  million  kilos ;  in 
1875,  5-2  million ;  and  in  1877,  5-7  million.  In 
the  latter  year  the  proportion  furnished  by 
CSuna  was  4-1  million,  by  Japan  0*9  million, 
■ad  by  British  India  0-7  million. 

The  exports  from  France  have  diminished  at 
■  rapid  rate  within  the  past  few  years.  The 
<ieelme  has  been  from  477  million  francs  in 
1878  to  416,  877,  and  270  million,  respectively. 


in  the  three  following  years,  and  iUustrates  the 
great  decrease  in  the  consumptive  capacity  of 
all  countries.  A  part  of  this  shrinkage,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  explained  by  the  loss  of  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  for  all  except  the  most 
expensive  silk  manufactures,  owing  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  protected  native  sUk  industry. 
The  exports  of  silks  from  France  to  the  United 
States,  who  used  to  be  one  of  her  best  custom- 
ers, have  decreased  from  69  million  francs  in 
1871  to  34  million  in  1877. 

Goal  and  Ibon. — The  coal  trade  of  Great 
Britain  exhibits  some  abnormal  and  unexpect- 
ed features,  and  has  passed  through  an  event- 
ful period.  In  1872  there  was  a  great  activ- 
ity in  the  mining  industry,  owing  to  the  high 
prices  of  iron  and  coal ;  the  output  increased 
6i  million  tons  over  that  of  1871.  In  1878 
the  wave  of  prosperity  rose  still  higher,  al- 
though, owing  to  labor  conflicts,  the  produc- 
tion surpassed  by  only  3^  million  tons  that  of 
1872.  In  1874  the  contraction  had  set  in,  and 
there  was  a  decrease  of  nearly  2  million  tons  in 
the  production  of  the  mines.  Yet  in  1876,  with 
an  increasing  depression  in  all  other  branches 
of  industry,  the  production  of  coal  began  again 
to  increase,  with  a  va»t  stride  of  6}  million 
tons,  and  in  1876  a  further  increase  of  nearly 
H  million  tons  occurred.  In  1877  the  out- 
put was  still  further  increased  by  1^  million 
tons.  This  augmented  volume  of  trade  was 
only  achieved  by  the  gradual  reduction  of  wa- 
ges to  the  lowest  endurable  living  rate,  and 
was  the  result  of  the  great  influx  of  laborers 
who  had  been  attracted  into  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry by  the  high  wages  of  1871-73.  But 
in  the  last  couple  of  years  the  aggregate  pro- 
duction was  increased,  while  large  numbers  of 
men  have  abandoned  the  trade;  that  is,  the 
quantity  mined  per  man  has  been  increasing. 

The  total  production,  export,  and  home 
consumption  of  coal  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
twelve  years  1866-'77  were  as  follows,  in  mil- 
lions of  tons : 
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In  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  the  coal- 
mining interest,  owing  to  the  contracted  con- 
sumption of  iron,  is  languishing  from  the  ef- 
fects of  diminishing  demand  and  sinking  prices. 

The  world's  production  of  crude  iron  ap- 
proaches the  figure  of  16  million  tons  per  an- 
num, of  which  12  millions  are  produced  in  Eu- 
rope and  6'6  millions  in  Great  Britain  alone. 
The  production  of  the  different  iron-producing 
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conntries  advanced  between  1868  and  1874  as 
follows:  Great  Britain,  from  5,060,000  to  6,- 
087,000  tons;  German  Empire  (without  ooant* 
ing  Alsace-Lorraine),  from  1,159,000  to  1,409,- 
000  tons ;  France  (without  Alsace),  from  1,235,- 
000  to  1,888,000  tons;  Belgium,  from  486,000 
to  588,000 ;  Austrian  Empire,  from  375,000  to 
484,000 ;  Russia,  from  825,000  to  826,000 ;  Swe- 
den, from  268,000  to  228,000;  United  States, 
from  1,454,000  to  2,489,000.  The  total  man- 
ufactures of  iron  and  steel  in  the  different 
conntries  are  estimated  as  follows,  in  thousands 


of  tons:  Great  Britain,  iron  8,500,  steel  500; 
United  States,  iron  1,602,  steel  148 ;  Germany, 
iron  1,150,  steel  200 ;  France,  iron  888,  steel 
188;  Belgium,  iron  508,  steel  15 ;  Anstria,  iron 
800,  steel  49 ;  Russia,  iron  245,  steel  7 ;  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  iron  191,  steel  12 ;  Spain,  iron 
86 ;  Italy,  iron  24 ;  extra-European  lands,  iron 
70.  The  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  seTeral 
conntries  of  the  world,  with  the  growth  in  this 
industry  since  1850,  is  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  showing  the  produce  of  each  nation 
for  the  years  designated  in  thousands  of  tons : 
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During  the  period  from  1860  to  1876  the 
number  of  puddling-furnaces  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  increased  from  8,462  to  7,159, 
augmenting  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
country  from  2  to  4^  million  tons.  This  in- 
crease would  have  more  than  sufficed  to  meet 
the  increased  demand  for  iron,  though  steel 
had  never  supplanted  malleable  iron  in  the 
market  as  it  has  done.  The  extension  of  blast- 
furnace facilities  was  equally  enormous  and 
uncalled  for;  and  at  the  end  of  1878  there 
were  500  blast-furnaces  lying  idle  in  Great 
Britain.  A  capital  of  as  much  as  five  millions 
sterling  invested  in  blast-furnaces  has  remained 
unproductive  for  the  last  two  years,  while 
other  iron-masters  kept  their  furnaces  in  blast 
at  a  loss  until  they  were  completely  bankrupted. 
Now  for  the  first  time  there  are  signs  of  a  re- 
vival in  the  market  for  pig  iron,  and  an  upward 
tendency  in  prices. 

The  capital  expended  in  puddling-furnaces  is 
probably  lost  together.     More  than  half  the 

Euddling-ftimaces  in  the  north  of  England, 
taffordshire,  and  Wales  have  ceased  opera- 
tions probably  for  ever,  and  gradually  the  re- 
maining ones  must  let  their  fires  go  out  one 
by  one  in  the  natural  course  of  events.  But 
if  England  has  lost  this  so  lately  important 
industry,  she  is  foremost  in  pursuing  tne  one 
which  has  pushed  it  to  the  wall.  The  produc- 
tion of  Bessemer  steel  has  increased  within 
five  years  from  540,000  to  818,000  tons,  while 
the  price  has  fallen  from  £14  to  £4  10«.  per 
ton.  Steel- works  have  been  started  on  the 
.Mersey  and  the  Tees,  at  Barrow,  Sheffield,  and 
Manchester,  and  in  Wales  and  Staffordshire. 
Yet  England  is  not  without  rivals  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  new  material.  France  and  the 
United  States  early  started  in  the  race,  and 
have  elaborated  their  own  methods  and  im- 
provements; and  Belgium  and  Germany  com- 


pete so  well  with  the  British  manufacturers 
that  they  can  frequently  cite  lower  prices. 

The  competition  of  English  iron  manufac- 
turers with  foreign  manufacturers  and  with 
each  other  has  been  desperate,  and  prices  have 
steadily  declined.  The  total  exports  of  iron 
and  steel  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1878 
were  47,000  tons  less  than  in  1877,  but  75,000 
tons  more  than  in  1876.  The  exports  in  1878 
were  only  658,000  tons  less  than  those  of  1873 ; 
yet  the  shrinkage  in  prices  made  the  difference 
in  the  value  of  the  exports  between  the  two 
years  fully  20  millions  sterling.  The  lowest 
price  was  touched  in  July,  1879,  when  Scot<^h 
pig  was  quoted  at  40«.  Sd.  per  ton.  When 
considerable  orders  came  from  the  United 
States  a  turn  in  prices  resulted,  and  the  trade 
began  to  revive.  By  the  middle  of  September 
Scotch  iron  was  selling  at  49«.  7d,j  and  on  the 
let  of  October  at  59#.  6d.  Cleveland  Ko.  8 
rose  between  the  middle  of  July  and  the  begin- 
ning of  October  from  82tf.  6<i.  to  44#.  6<2.,  and 
Cleveland  bars  from  966.  to  114#. 

As  the  expansion  in  the  iron  industry  was 
greater  than  in  any  other,  and  spread  over  all 
countries  before  the  crisis  of  1878,  so  now  this 
trade  is  suffering  the  most  severely  from  a  col- 
lapse of  prices  and  a  lack  of  business.  In  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  and  France  the  depression  is 
greater  than  in  England,  and  a  long  and  bitt«r 
contest  is  impending  between  the  new  works 
on  the  Continent  and  the  gapital  engaged  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industries  in  England. 

pETBOLETTif. — The  produotiou  of  petroleunn 
in  the  oil-fields  of  western  Pennsylvania,  in 
quantities  of  any  commercial  importance,  began 
in  the  year  1859.  Only  within  the  last  few 
years  has  the  export  trade  assumed  such  dimen- 
sions as  largely  to  exceed  the  home  consump- 
tion. The  production  of  the  wells  for  the  ^re 
years  from  1859  to  1868,  inclusive,  was  8,862,- 
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OOObftrrels;   1864-^68,  15,140,176;    1869-'78.  the  stock  of  mannfactared  goods  beyond  an  j 

30.010,119;   and  1874-78,  57,563,775;   total  present  demand,  and  underbid  each  other  till 

production  fur  the  twenty  years,  111,082,070  prices  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  were  threat* 

bfirrels.    The  exports  of  petroleum  from  the  ened  with  a  double  danger  by  a  dearth  in  the 

United  States  in  the  year  1876,  in  barrels  of  supply  of  raw  cotton,  which  kept  up  the  price 

crude  oil  or  their  equivalent,  the  barrel  con-  of  the  material,  while  the  failure  of  several 

taiDJDg  42  gallons,  were  7,497,856  bbls. ;  the  manufacturers    and   the  critical    situation  of 

home  consumption  for  the  same  year,  2,677,-  others  threw  their  stocks  of  cotton  goods  on 

158bbls.;  in   1877,  exports  10,175,014  bbls.,  the  market  and  depressed  the  prices  of  manu- 

home  consumption  2,761,574  bbls.;  in  1878,  ex-  factares.    In  the  coal  and  iron  industries  the 

ports  10,358,774    bbls.,    home    consumption  situation  was  equally  gloomy,  and  there  can 

3,7t)9,226  bbls.    Of  the  production  of  1878,  be  no  doubt  that  the  substitution  of  steel  for 

66*4  per  cent,  was  shipped  abroad,  24*2  per  iron  will  cause  a  gradual  decay  of  those  trades, 

cent,  went  into  consumption  in  the  United  extended  as  they  had  been  by  the  sudden  and 

States,  and  9*4  per  cent,  went  to  increase  the  enormous  demand  for  iron  before  1873.    In 

surplus  stock.     The  total  production  in  1878  the  stock  market  there  has  been  a  large  un- 

was  15,165,463   bbls.,  against  18,185,671    in  loading  of  American  State  securities,  which 

1877,  and  8,968,906  in  1876.    The  daily  aver-,  have  returned  to  America,  and  of  Russian 

as:e  coosamption  in    1878  was  88,494  bbls.,  securities,  which  went  to  Germany  and  France. 

au'iiinst  34,351  in  1877,  an  increase  of  over  12  The  great  Glasgow  failure  caused  less  distress 

p^-T  cent.    The  shipments  to  New  York  from  in  the  money  and  loan  market  than  in  the  in- 

tbe  oil  regions  in  1876  were  24(  per  cent,  of  dustrial  districts  of  the  north. 
the  total  shipments,  in  1877  85  per  cent.,  and        The  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank, 

in  1878  43  per  cent    The  Cleveland  refineries  which  closed  its  payments  on  the  2d  of  Octo- 

con^ame  20  to  24  per  cent  of  the  total  ship-  her,  1878,  amounted  almost  to  a  national  dis- 

menu,  and  14  to  19  per  cent,  goes  to  Pitts-  aster,  reducing  hundreds    and  thousands  of 

>>Qr<?h ;  the  Oil  Creek  refiners,  who  in  1876  and  families  in  the  south  of  Scotland  to  beggary. 

l^^TT  took  13  or  14  per  cent,  of  the  oil  shipped,  The  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  this  gigantic 

in  1S78  consumed  but  2  per  cent.  institution  after  its  collapse  revealed  a  degree 

In  England  the  evils  of  declining  prices  and  of  willful  deceit  and  criminal  recklessness  on 
a  ooQtracted  trade  have  made  themselves  felt  the  part  of  its  managers  which  set  the  public 
vith  greater  severity  in  each  snoceeding  year,  to  reflecting  anew  on  the  lustice  of  the  reputa- 
Id  1877,  as  in  1876,  the  English  money  market  tion  for  integrity  formerly  deserved  and  long 
was  in  a  languishing  condition.  The  Bank^s  enjoyed  by  the  British  merchant.  The  bank 
M.edQ  rate  of  discount  for  the  year  was  2|  per  was  established  in  1889.  Its  paid-up  capital 
c'^Qt.,  a^nst  2\  per  cent,  in  1876;  the  rate  in  was  £1,000,000.  It  had  one  hundred  and 
the  open  market  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  thirty-one  branches,  distributed  all  over  Scot- 
preceding  year,  averaging  2^  per  cent  The  land.  Although  its  bills  had  never  stood  A  1 
rinriDcial  situation  of  the  country  was  seriously  in  Lombard  Street,  the  public  had  no  suspicion 
impaired  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  ot  of  its  condition  until  the  day  it  was  closed ;  on 
AijjQt  20  per  cent. ;  the  advance  from  46#.  2i.  the  very  preceding  day  its  shares  stood  at  2*851 
to  56«.  9i.  in  this  period  of  stagnation  ag-  in  the  market.  For  years  before  the  published 
grarated  greatly  the  general  distress.  The  in-  statements  of  the  condition  of  the  bank  were 
crea.ie  in  the  cost  of  living,  happening  at  a  madeupof  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  and  forgeries. 
time  of  feeble  business  and  low  markets  for  All  the  books  were  falsified.  The  statement 
iDaDQ factored  goods,  excited  numerous  conflicts  published  four  months  before  the  failure,  when 
^•etween  labor  and  capital :  there  occurred  not  a  dividend  of  12  per  cent,  was  voted,  gave  the 
}e<4  than  161  separate  strikes  within  the  year  amountofbillsreceivable  over  a  million  pounds 
1C77.  Panperism  increased  11  per  cent,  this  too  high ;  the  good  securities  were  overstated 
je^,  comparing  it  with  the  last.  Owing  to  by  nearly  the  same  amount ;  and  a  couple  of 
tbe  QQufual  requirements  for  food,  the  imports-  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  fictitiously  add- 
tons  were  largely  in  excess  of  those  of  the  ed  to  the  account  of  cash  in  the  vaults.  In  the 
F'lvceding  year,  increasing  the  total  commerce  June  statement  the  liabilities  to  the  public  were 
^om  £698,449,681  to  £723,716,620,  or  8*6  per  given  as  ten  millions;  in  October  the  liquida- 
c^Dt ;  yet  the  export  trade  continued  in  the  tors  found  them  twelve  millions.  In  June  the 
^aiie  downward  course  which  commenced  in  assets  balanced  the  liabilities  and  capital  ao- 
h73.  count;  after  the  failure  they  were  found  to  be 

The  year  1878  was  marked  by  deepening  £7,213,314,  leaving  a  deficit  of  £6,783,079. 
fniQci^  gloom  in  England,  and  the  appearance  The  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  like  all  tiie  Scot- 
'f  <$erions  distress  among  the  working  popula-  tish  banks  of  issue  except  the  three  oldest,  was 
^i  >n.  The  situation  was  aggravated  by  aisas-  incorporated  under  the  provision  of  the  unlim- 
tron4  financial  failures.  A  crisis  in  the  cotton  ited  liability  of  the  shareholders.  The  deluded 
t~a<Je  occurred,  in  which  the  manufacturers,  shareholders,  beyond  the  loss  of  their  invest- 
or l.o  had  been  keeping  their  mills  working  at  a  ment  in  the  stock,  which  they  had  bought 
i"*^  for  several  years,  until  many  of  them  stood  mostly  at  prices  far  above  par,  were  therefore 
i^  the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  and  had  kept  up  holden  each  and  all  of  them,  to  the  extent  of 
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erety  shilling  wliicli  they  possessed,  for  the  change.    When  they  read  in  the  papers  that 
outside  liabilities  of  the  bank,  amounting  to  the  Ktock  of  a  company  is  quoted  at  a  premium 
£5,190,988.     The  reckless  manner  in  which  on  the  Exchange,  they  conclude  that  it  is  in 
credit  was  extended  by  the  directors,  often  on  request  among  the  business  men  beet  versH-d 
purely  personal   or  family  grounds,  was  re-  in  such  enterprises.    But  the  premium  on  the 
vealed  by  the  fact  that  they  had  loaned  over  stock  before  the  issue  of  the  shares  is  of  a 
.5}  millions,  the  greater  part  of  it  to  only  three  fictitious  character,  and  is  produced  purpose]  ▼ 
persons,  on  securities  which  were  not  worth  to  mislead  the  public.    Swindling  promoters 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half.    Besides  the  are  thus  enabled  to  dispose  of  worth^ss  shares 
failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  several  at  or  above  par,  by  first  bidding  up  the  price 
other  failures  in  the  banking  business  occurred  on  'Change  before  the  issue,  and  after  the  iis<ue 
in  Great  Britain  during  the  years  1878  and  1879,  unloading  as  soon  as  possible,  while  the  deman«l 
which  affected  trade  very  injuriously.    The  thus  fraudulently  created  continues  among  the 
most  formidable  of  these  was  the  stoppage  of  gulled  and  ignorant   public.    Another  com- 
the  West  of  England  and  South  Wales  Bank-  mon  method  of  fraud  is  practiced  by  the  f  onnd- 
ing  Company  on  the  9th  of  December,  1878.  ers  and  directors  of  new  companies  on  the 
This  large  concern  had  forty  or  fifty  branches;  dealers  within  the  Exchange.    The  dishoni'^t 
the  liabilities  were  five  million  pounds  and  the  promoters,  through  their  agents,  will  buy  stdck 
deficit  between  one  and  two  millions.    In  the  for  future  delivery  at  a  premium  of  the  spacn- 
coal-mining  trade  numerous  bankruptcies  oc-  lators,  who  rely  on  procuring  it  in  the  open 
ourred;  nearly  all  of  the  companies  started  market  at  or  about  par  on  the  day  of  isMio. 
during  the  period  of  high  prices  from  1871  to  But  the  promoters,  who  control  the  issue  of 
1878  have  gone  into  liquidation.  the  stock,  will  have  put  so  many  shares  in  the 
In  consequence  of  the  numerous  speculative,  names  of  themselves,  their  friends,  and  alct- 
impracticable,  or  fraudulent  schemes  for  which  tors,  that  the  dealers  can  not  obtain  the  storks 
joint-stock   companies  were    formed,   whose  to  fulfill  their  contracts  except  at  exorbitant 
shares  were  floated  without  difficulty  on  the  rates.    The  quotation  of  shares  before  the  dur 
London  market  prior  to  the  crisis  of  1878,  a  of  issue  is  a  practice  which  the  Commis^i<»^ 
Parliamentary  Commission  was  appointed  to  condemns  unqualifiedly,  regarding  the  johbinir 
inquire  into  the  constitution  and  usages  of  the  in  stocks  and  bonds  before  the  delivery  of  the 
London  Stock  Exchange,  and  report  on  the  shares  to  subscribers  as  the  means  ofteiitst 
necessity  of  legislative  interference  or  su](er-  employed  to  place  fraudulent  loans  and  to  float 
vision.    The  London  Stock  Exchange  has  been  the  stock  of  swindling  corporations.      Tht  y 
in  existence  over  seventy-five  years,  and  counts  recommend  a  penal  enactment  of  Parlianit^nt 
more  than  2,000  members.     The  Commission  against  this  variety  of   stock-jobbing.     The 
exonerated  the  board  of  management,  which  operations  on  the  Exchange  are  under  the 
is  called  the  Committee  for  General  Purposes,  control  of  the  members  through  their  admin- 
from  all  knowledge  of  or  participation  in  the  istrative  council,  the  Committee  for  General 
reckless  and  fraudulent  transactions  which  gave  Purposes,  which  is  elected  annually.    A  move- 
occasion  for  the  investigation.     The  premises,  ment  is  on  foot,  which  is  approved  of  by  the 
business  management,  and  emoluments  of  the  Parliamentary  Commission,  to  fuse  the  two  stp- 
Exchange  belong  to  a  body  of  shareholders,  arate  societies  of  shareholders  and  members  mi o 
who  may  or  may  not  be  members,  and  who  one  corporation.    Both  brokers  and  dealers  are 
elect  a  board  of  trustees  to  look  after  the  admitted  as  members  on  the  same  footing ;  but 
financial  management  of  the  corporation.    The  a  regulation  has  recently  been  adopted  forbiil- 
yearly  dividends  amount  to  20  or  21  per  cent,  ding  members  to  act  as  speculators  on  their 
on  the  original  investment.    Among  the  glar-  own  account  and  as  agents  for  outsiders  at  the 
ing  swindles  and  disastrous  bubble  companies  same  time.    As  the  Committee  for  Generul 
which  have  been  launched   on  the  London  Purposes,  which  consists  of  seven  members,  is 
Stock  Exchange  of  late  years,  are  the  Oriental  frequently  called  upon  to  decide  on  questionn 
and  Australian  Navigation  Company,  the  di-  which  affect  the  interests  both  of  the  membirs 
rectors  of  which  bought  the  shares  short  be-  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  of  outside  partieis 
fore  the  day  of  issue  until  they  had  the  seUers  it  would  be  well  to  insist  that  each  member  or 
at  their  mercy;    the  Eupion   Gas  Company  the  Committee  before  voting  should  have  li^- 
swindle  of  1874 ;  Charles  Lafiitte  &:  Co. ;  the  tened  to  the  whole  of  the  deliberations,  ar  A 
Marseilles  Land  Company  ;  the  Moscow  Gas  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  declare  that  he 
Company  ;  and  the  Peruvian  Railway  Com-  has  no  financial  interest  in  the  question  under 
pany.    The  Stock  Exchange,  before  quoting  consideration. 

the  stock  of  a  new  company,  subjects  it  to  a        A  comparison  of  the  wholesale  prices   in 

certain  sort  of  examination  and  scrutiny  in  the  London  of  the  leading  articles  on  the  1st  ot 

interests  of  the  general  public,  enough  to  in-  January,  1879,  with  those  of  the  same  date  in 

spire  confidence  in  the  public,  but  not  enough  the  years  named  below,  showed  the  folio  win;: 

to  insure  it  against  fraud.    The  investors  can  variations  (the  sign  4-  signifying  the  excess  ovi  r 

not  usually  judge  of  the  merits  and  prospects  the  prices  of  1879;  — ,  the  increase  in   187'.4 

of  a  new  company,  but  are  guiaed  in  their  over  the  prices  of  the  former  year;  and  =, 

purchases  by  the  quotations  of  the  Stock  Ex-  that  the  prices  were  the  same  as  those  of  1  STl^ ) : 
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Between  the  Ist  of  January,  1878,  and  the 
1st  of  Janoarj,  1879,  the  **  Gazette  "  average 
price  for  wheat  had  fallen  from  66s,  lid,  per 
q  larter  to  39«.  7el.,  or  29  per  cent.,  in  London, 
while  the  New  York  price  for  red  spring  wheat 
had  fallen  from  $1.70  to  $1.10  per  bnshel;  and 
door  had  fallen  from  $7.50  to  $8.70  per  bar- 
rel, 51  per  cent.,  in  New  York,  and  in  London 
had  declined  22  per  cent.  The  London  price 
for  Scotch  pig  iron  declined  between  the  two 
diites  from  127«.  to  43«.  per  ton,  or  66  per 
cent. ;  coala  from  808.  to  19#.,  or  87  per  cent. ; 
copper  from  £91  to  £57  per  ton,  or  87  per 
cent.;  and  tin  from  £142  to  £61,  or  57  per 
cent.  The  fall  in  inferior  beef  was  26  per  cent., 
in  prime  small  10  per  cent  Middling  npland 
cotton  fell  from  lOd,  to  6%d.  per  lb.,  or  46 
pe^  cent ;  wool  from  £28  to  £18  per  pack,  or 
43  per  cent  The  decline  in  sngar  was  26  per 
cent.,  io  oofifee  19  per  cent,  in  black  Malabar 
pepper  39  per  cent,  and  in  saltpeter  84  per 
cent. 

The  total  valae  of  British  imports  showed  a 
'iecliae  m  1878  for  the  first  time  since  1872. 
The  fall  in  the  total  valaes  imported  was  from 
'iU  to  866  millions  sterling,  the  total  im- 
ports for  the  jear  amounting  to  the  latter 
t-nm.  The  imports  of  raw  materials,  122  mil- 
lions, show  a  aeoline  of  1^  per  cent,  or  14  mil- 
liooii.  In  the  qnantitiee  of  food  and  articles  of 
ccinsamption  imported  there  was  an  increase 
of  2  per  cent,  and  in  materials  for  mannfao- 
tares  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent ;  in  average 
prices  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  first  class  of 
^^>ut  9  and  in  the  second  of  nearly  7  per  cent 
The  increase  in  food  imports  was  confined  to 
^pimal  foods,  and  chieflj  occurred  in  the  arti- 
(ica  bacon  and  hams,  much  larger  qoantities 
of  which  were  imported  at  red  need  prices. 
Among  vegetable  foods,  there  was  a  decline  in 
q  uintity  and  a  still  greater  decline  in  price  in 
'he  articles  wheat  and  sagar,  and  an  increase 
in  the  article  Indian  corn.  Among  the  ma- 
terials for  mannfactnres,  the  largest  falling  oft 
vsa  in  the  textile  materials,  &e  decline  in 
prices  being  considerably  greater  than  that  in 
qiiaotities.  In  the  imports  of  wood  sthere  was 
a  remarkable  diminution  in  quantities  and  a 
considerable  decline  in  prices.  In  the  total 
Td.  zxz.— 12    A 


imports  of  all  classes  there  was  perhaps  a  slight 
increase  in  quantities,  with  a  decrease  in  the 
aggregate  value  of  8^  per  cent  The  chief 
articles  of  animal  food  were  imported  to  the 
amount  of  40  millious  in  value,  nearly  4  mil- 
lions more  than  in  the  previous  year.  In  the 
imports  of  alcoholic  beverages,  which  amount- 
ed to  nearly  S^  millions  in  value,  there  was  a 
falling  off  of  about  H  million.  In  petroleum 
there  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  quantity,  which 
was  remarkable  considering  that  the  value  was 
proportionately  much  less.  In  oils  and  in  tal- 
low there  was  a  decline  in  both  quantities  and 
value.  In  niter  there  was  an  advance  in  quan- 
tity at  a  higher  price.  In  guano  and  bone  fer- 
tilizers there  was  a  sliglitly  increased  impor- 
tation. The  chief  materials  for  the  textile 
manufactures  were  imported  to  the  value  of 
70'43  millions,  or  5'd4  millions  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year — a  decrease  due  in  nearly  equal 
measure  to  lessened  quantities  and  lower  cost. 
On  imports  of  the  chief  manufactured  articles 
of  the  value  of  6*70  millions,  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  0*17  million,  principally  due  to  lower 
prices.  Among  miscellaneous  materials,  there 
was  a  slight  increase  in  the  import  of  raw 
hides  and  tanned  lestther  at  a  lower  cost,  and 
also  in  rope  and  linseed.  The  following  table 
shows  the  course  of  trade  in  the  principal  ar- 
ticles above  mentioned  and  several  others  (+, 
increase ;  — ,  decrease) : 


ARTICLESb 

QiMnrtthi  to  ■>q^^«■»^ 

ValUjtemllUoH 

of  poondsstir* 

lUiff. 

Wh«at 

57-68  ewt 
41-68   »♦ 
18-21    " 
28-00  head. 

0-8»     " 

4-27  ewt 

096  •• 

1-80   " 

l-OT   " 
16-46  gaUa. 

8-67    »* 

142-62'lbiL 
205-46  •• 
91-88  " 
11  93  owt. 

1-65   »* 

1-22    " 

4-25   •• 

4-17  Iba. 
478-90  " 

0-17  tona. 

1-96    •• 

-  8-90 
+  1117 

-  t-85 
+  006 
+  002 
+  1-47 
+  0-02 
+  0-16 
+  0  82 

-  8-17 
+  0-69 

-  1  80 

-  0-76 
-87-70 
+  19-28 
+11-64 

-  018 

-  0-67 

-  0-03 
+  0-64 

-  0-27 
-18.89 

-  002 

-  004 

8419 
12-69 
20-B8 
4-95 
2- 17 
8-62 
2-70 
9-94 
4-94 
600 
1-48 

-6-48 

Indian  oorn 

+2*74 

6ugar 

-6-81 

Lire  oxen. 

+1-26 

Bbeep 

+0-06 

Baoon  and  hamt 

Freah  and  preserM  meat 

Btttter. 

Cheese. 

Wine 

+  1-77 
-001 
+040 
+0-W 
-116 

Brandj 

+0-17 

Rum t 

Other  SDirlta 

Coffee 

601 
1810 
8-72 
88-62 
8-48 
1-92 
8-24 

-1-78 

Tea. 

+0-62 

Tobacco 

+0.19 

Cotton 

-1-97 

Flax 

-1-57 

Hemp  •>••■. •• 

-0-15 

Jnta 

+0-84 

snk 

8-68-0-77 

Wool 

24-60I— 1-72 

CoDoer 

4-62-OSO 

Iron 

5-22 
4-11 
901 

-0-19 

Timber,  hewed 

-1-71 

"       aawed 

-4*14 

The  trade  returns  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1879  show  a  decrease  of  £28,269,840,  or  8*2 
per  cent.,  compared  with  the  returns  of  the 
same  three  quarters  of  1878,  which  gave  £282,- 
616,072,  against  £259,846,282  in  1879.  The 
decrease  in  the  exports  was  less  marked,  being 
£4,761,512,  or  8*8  per  cent ;  the  exports  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1878  being  £144,926,177. 
against  £140,1 64,665  in  1879.  The  imports  of 
raw  cotton  were  about  8  per  cent,  lighter  and 
about  two  millions  sterling  less  in  value  than 
in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1878.    In  the 
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exports  of  cotton  mannfaotures  there  was  an  sity  was  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year.  The 

inappreciable  increase  in  the  namber  of  yards  total  imports  of  wheat  for  the  nine  months 

of  piece-goods,  but  a  decline  in  the  total  val-  were  41  million  owt.,  against  87  million  in  the 

nes  of  over  4^  per  cent.    This  was  partly  bal-  corresponding  months  of  1878 ;  but  the  total 

anced  by  an  increase  in  the  values  of  lace,  so  value  was  omy  20  in  the  place  of  21  millions 

that  the  total  decline  in  cotton  manufactures  sterling.    Of  these  Bussia  furnished  5} mliliiL 

was  from  about  89|  to  88^  millions  sterhng.  cwt.,  instead  of  6^  as  in  1878 ;  Germany,  2i. 

In  cottou  yam  there  was  a  reduced  exportation  instead  of  8}  million  cwt. ;  India,  only  \  \m[^iA 

to  nearly  all  countries  except  Russia,  and  a  de-  of  H  million  owt.     The  importations  from  Aqs- 

cline  of  a  million  in  the  values.    In  raw  silk  tralia  increased  from  1,144,449  owt  to  l,S';o,- 

there  was  a  large  falling  off,  which  answers  to  006  cwt.,  those  from  British  America  from 

a  decline  in  the  exports  of  silk  manufactures.  1,570.688  to  2,662.165  cwt.,  and  Uio?e  from 

In  wool  there  was  an  increase  in  the  imports  the  united  States  from  22,562,818  to  25,144,- 

from  Australia  from  258  to  278  million  lbs.  090  cwt. ;  from  the  Pacific  States  the  increa«« 

The  total  imports  for  the  nine  months  were  was  from  4, 124,852  to  6,010,868  cwt.,  and  trcmi 

850,610,036  lbs.,  against  845,421,768  lbs.  in  the  Atlantic  ports  from  18,487,966  to  19,13:  ,• 

1878.    The  exports  of  raw  wool  increased  fVom  227  owt.    There  was  a  large  increase  in  the 

4,985,278  lbs.  to  7,755,100  lbs.,  the  principal  importation  of  wheat-flour  from  the  Initd 

increase  being  made  up  of  shipments  to  the  Uni-  States.    The  total  importation  increased  fr(  u 

ted  States,  who  had  not  before  bought  much  5,760,102  to  7,558,888  cwt.,  that  from  tbelDi- 

at  the  English  sales,  and  whose  purchases  for  ted  States  being  4,890,999  cwt,  or  nearly  doubW 

the  nine  months  this  year  increased  from  292,-  that  of  the  previous  year  in  the  same  h'm 

678  to  8,274,400  lbs.    The  exports  of  woolen  months.    In  the  imports  of  maize  there  vj<i  a 

and  worsted  yam  remained  about  the  same,  decline  from  84  to  80  million  cwt,  or  betwctD 

being  28,408,000  lbs.,  those  to  Germany  show-  8  and  9  per  cent    In  oil-seed  cakes  there  wn^ 

ing  a  decline,  and  those  .to  Bussia  an  increase,  also  a  decline,  about  4  per  cent,  in  quantity aii<l 

In  the  total  values  of  woolen  manufactures  8  per  cent,  in  value,     fhe  importation  ot  o.stf 

exported  there  was  a  decline  from  £12,768,-  was  about  the  same ;  that  of  barley  dedliit^ 

868  to  £11,878,871.     In  woolen  cloths  there  nearly  one  half  both  in  quantity  and  value. 
was  an  increase  from  88,687,200  to  88,988,800        The  foreign  commerce  of  France  hm  in- 

jards.  the  increase  being  in  mixed  goods,  but  creased  in  the  last  half-century  nearly  400  pt*: 

a  decline  in  values.     In  worsted  goods,  there  cent.    The  average  annual  trade,  import  aiA 

was  an  increased  exportation  of  all-wool  goods,  export  together,  for  the  different  period?  of  ttn 

but  a  considerable  aecline  in  the  mixed  grades,  years  within  tiie  space  of  fifty  jears  from  lb2  3 

the  total  falling  off  being  from  149,228,600  to  1876,  has  been  computed  as  follows,  the 

to  142,517,200  yards.     To  France,  the  United  numbers  denoting  millions  of  francs:  1B2T- 

States,  Italy,  Obina,  and  Japan  there  was  an  '86,  general  commerce  1,866,  special  comnierco 

increased  exportation;  to  all  other  countries  1,001;  1887-^46,  general  commerce  2,112.  i>p<?- 

diminished  shipments.     The  imports  of  flax  cial  commerce  1,489 ;  1847-^56,  general  r<iH- 

show  a  slight  falling  off  in  quantity  and  a  con-  raerce  8,175,  special  commerce  2,801 ;  l^^T- 

siderable  decline  in  value;  those  of  hemp  de-  '66,  genera]  commerce  6.280,  special commcrrv^ 

olined  over  10  per  cent  in  quantity  and  as  4,681;  1867-76,  general  commerce  8,464.  s['^- 

much  as  20  per  cent  in  value.    In  jute  there  cial  commerce  6,714.    Avera^ng  the  rtiurE- 

was  an  increased  importation,  and  also  an  in-  for  the  whole  fifty  years,  we  find  the  mei.n 

creased  exportation  of  jute  and  jute  manufac-  annual  volume  of  the  general  commerce  to  be 

tures,  except  bags,  which  showed  a  decline.  4,279,  of   the  special  8,227  million  frano. 

The  exports  of  linen  piece-goods  declined  from  The  returns  for  each  year  of  tne  last  decail* , 

124,783,100  to  120,092,400  yards,  and  the  total  1867-76,  of  the  total  volume  of  each  class  of 

value  of  linen  manufactures  from  £4,887,527  foreign  trade,  the  exports  and  imports  \x\i'X 

to  £4,147,697.    The  imports  of  undressed  hides  taken  together,  were  as  follows  in  millions  <'f 

fell  from  507,000  to  277,000  cwt;   those  of  francs:  General  commerce— 1867,7,966;  1^'V 

tanned  and  curried  hides  from  40  to  26  million  7,979 ;  1869,  8,002 ;  1870,  6,954;  1871,  7,2:il ; 

lbs.    Theexports  of  leather  showed  an  increase  1872,9,258;  1873,9,899;  1874,  9,125;  L^TV 

of  nearly  25  per  cent    In  haberdashery  and  9,269;  1876,  9,466.    Special  commerce— 1^' 7. 

millinery  there  was  a  decline  of  nearly  10  per  5,852 ;  1868,  6,094;  1869,  6,228 ;  1870,  D.^To, 

cent,  in  hardware  and  cutlery  of  about  the  1871,  6,489;  1872,  7,882;  1878,  7,842;  1^74, 

same,  in  pottery  an  increase,  in  articles  of  fe-  7,209 ;  1875,  7,409;  1876,  7,564. 
male  apparel  and  men's  ready-made  clothing  a       The  importations  into  the   United  Statt.^ 

slight  mcrease  in  value,  and  in  alkalies  an  in-  from  France  in  the  year  1860,  on  the  eve  of 

crease  In  quantity  but  a  slight  decline  in  value,  the  civil  war,  amounted  to  about  60  millioi 

The  imports  of  copper  increased,  while  those  dollars.    In  1864  they  were  not  more  than  :t 

of  the  ore  show  a  decline.    The  exports  of  cop-  third  as  much  in  amount.     During  the  tin 

per  declined  in  value  about  4  per  cent.,  while  years   from  1867  to  1876  the   exportati<  i  ? 

the  quantity  exported  was  about  8  per  cent,  from  America  to  France  increased  in  a  ste^d.' 

greater  than  in  the  preceding  year.    The  im-  progression  from  about  28  million  doUnn^  ti' 

portation  of  nearly  all  articles  of  prime  neces-  nearly  68  millions.   The  exportation  of  Amt.ri 
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ran  prodaots  to  France  amonnted  to  nearly  48  francs,  amounting  to  818,902,000  francs,  or 

millioos;  bat,  interrapted  by  the  war,  they  nearly  12  per  cent.,  is  therefore  attribntable  to 

sank  in  1864  to  less  than  10  millions.    In  1876  the  augmented  food  importations.    In  the  ex- 

tbej  were  6  millions  more  than  in  1860.    The  ports  there  was  an  inappreciable  dimination 

commodities  exported  to  France   from  the  m  mannfactures  from  1,116,767,000  to  1,114^- 

Uoitad  States,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  605,000  francs ;  a  decline  of  1  per  cent.,  or 

amount  in  machinery,  consist  of  raw  materials  from  799,699,000  to  791,121,000  francs,  in  foods 

and  articles  of  food.    Of  the  exportations  of  and  raw  materials,  and  of  4  per  cent.,  or  from 

American  products  to  France  in  1876,  81  mil-  115,495,000  to  110,498,000  francs,  in  other 

lioas,  or  nearly  60  per  cent.,  were  in  raw  cot-  merchandise.    The  decline  in  the  total  exports 

toD;  21  millions,  or  8  per  cent.,  lard  and  tal-  was  not  i^  per  cent.,  being  from  2,031,961,000 

lotr;  19  millions,  petroleum;  and  15  millions,  to  2,016,224,000  francs. 

tobacco.  The  variations  in  the  ninety  principal  seen- 

The  French  cnstoms  returns  for  1878  give  as  rities  dealt  in  on  the  Paris  Bourse  show  a  net 

the  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  that  rise  in  the  aggregate  values  of  securities  be- 

vt^ar  the  following  sums  (reduced  to  doUars):  tween  the  1st  of  January,  1878,  and  the  1st  of 

total  imports,  $892,194,800,  viz. :  raw  mate-  January,  1879,  of  2,996  million  francs.    The 

riak  |4dO,355,200 ;  articles  of  food,  $808,661,-  rise  in  French  rentes  aggregates  1,000  million 

ti'O;  manufactures,  $89,426,600;   other  arti-  francs;  in  French  railway  bonds,  548  million 

rl^s,  $43,751,400.     Total  exports,  $678,961,-  francs.    Among  the  few  securities  which  de- 

4"^i,  viz. :  manufactures,  $873,428,400 ;  articles  dined  in  price  were  Austrian  Government 

of  food  and  raw  materials,  $264,178,000 ;  oth-  bonds,  shares  of  the  Bank  of  France,  Suez  Ca- 

er  Articles,  $36,860,000.    Among  the  imports  nal  shares,  and  certain  gas  shares,  depressed 

of  (ijod  articles,  breadstuffs  are  represented  by  probably,  like  gas  shares  in  London,  by  the 

113  million  dollars,  oil-bearing  fruits  and  seeds  prospect  of  the  introduction  of  the  electric 

i>7  31  millions,  sugar  by  22  millions,  coffee  by  light     Money  was  more  abundant  in  Paris 

22  millions,  cattle  by  48  millions.    Among  the  during  the  year  1878  than  in  any  other  money 

chi^f  imports  of  raw  materials  are  peltries,  market,  large  amounts  flowing  out  to  Fngland 

^3  million  dolUrs ;  wool,  69  millions ;  silk,  75  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year.    The  rise  in 

tiiilioiis;  cotton,  89  millions ;  timber,  88  mil-  flrst-class  securities  is  in  this  case  the  result  of 

kons;  coal,  88  millions.    Among  the  chief  im-  the  general  depression  of  industry  and  com- 

P  rts  of  manufactures  are  cotton  yam,  9  mil-  merce,  the  lowering  of  the  rates  of  interest, 

lions ;  woolen  yam,  4  millions ;  silk  goods,  8  and  the  diminished  demand  for  capital  for  pro- 

milaons;  woolen  goods,  14  millions;  cotton  ductive  purposes.    Industrial  stocks  generally 

A'»ds,  14  millions ;  machinery,  8  millions.    Of  declined ;  the  coal  stocks  of  the  nineteen  prin- 

r^e  exports  of  manufactures,  silk  goods  are  the  cipal  companies  of  the  north  of  France  depre- 

fV:itf  item,  66  millions ;  woolen  goods  next,  ciated  dunng  the  year  108  million  francs  in  the 

'>3  millions;   then  leather  manufactures,  80  aggregate,  the  fall  in  shares  averaging  47  per 

ri^Ilioos;  mercery,  buttons,  and  turned  wares,  cent. 

i^  iniiiions;  leather,  18  mUlions;  dotiiing,  17  The  total  volume  of  the  external  commerce 

TiLJions ;   tools  and  hardware,  14  millions  ;  of  Belgium  in  1877  was  4,860,800,000  franca. 

j-rwtlrj,  12  millions ;  jcotton  goods,  12  mil-  about  4  per  cent,  less  than  in  1876.    The  total 

•i'os;  woden  yam,  8  millions.    The  imports  importations,  embracing  all  the  goods  received 

of  food  and  crude  products  exceed  the  exports  both  for  consumption  and  for  reexportation, 

ty  495  million  dolhirs,  while  the  exports  of  amounted  to  2,856,600,000  francs,  a  decline  of 

ri^inofactures  are  284  millions  in  excess  of  the  about  4  per  cent. ;  the  total  exports,  including 

i^f'orts.    Compared  with  1877,  there  is  an  in-  the  foreign  exports,  were  2,004,200,000  francs, 

Ttr^tse  in  the  total  imports  of  158  million  dol-  showing  a  falling  off  of  4  per  cent,  likewise. 

lin,  and  a  diminution  in  the  exports  of  18  Eliminating  the  transit  and  reexport  trade,  the 

^  ions;  the  excess  of  imports,  which  was  47  net  amount  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Belgium 

r  :i]ioa3  in  1877,  having  increased  in  1878  to  (the  amount  of  foreign  products  which  entered 

^'?  millions.  into  consumption  and  the  amount  of  Belgian 

The  French  customs  returns  for  the  first  produce  and  manufactures  shipped  abroad  be- 

'■■:l:t  months  of  1879,  compared  with  the  same  ing  taken  together)  was  about  the  same  as  in 

uririd  in  1878,  show  an  increase  in  the  im-  the  preceding  year,  the  total  value  being  2,600,- 

'  rt<  of  alimentary  subsUnces  from  1,149,527,-  500,000  francs.    The  anAyds  of  the  total  re- 

■')  to  842,442,000  francs,  or  86  per  cent.    In  turns  shows  favorably  for  Belgium,  the  value 

''    imports  of  natural  products  and  mate-  of  the  imports  which  went  into  consumption 


'J- tared   obiects   were    289,709,000    francs,  1  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.    There  was 

>  .spared  with  287,501,000  in  1878 ;  those  ot  a  diminished  importation  of  grain,  of  wool  and 

:ber  merchandise,  142,588,000  francs,  com-  hides,  of  pig  iron,  and  of  coffee  and  nearly  all 

''  ired  with  126,699,000.    The  increase  in  the  luxuries  and  manufactures,  and  an  increase  in 

^  >i[>orta  from  2,687,874,000  to  8,006,276,000  the  importations  of  iron  ore  and  other  mineral 
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prodacts,  yegetable  fibers,  resinB  and  oils,  and 
provisionB.  Among  the  exports  the  articles 
showing  the  largest  increase  were  vegetable 
fibers,  machinery,  iron  products,  iron  and  steel, 
zinc,  the  different  textiles,  and  various  other 
mannfactnres. 

The  fatal  marasmus  of  contracting  com- 
merce and  industrial  stagnation  has  afflicted 
Oermany^  perhaps,  more  severely  and  cidami- 
tously  than  any  other  country.  The  depres- 
sion set  in  very  early  in  the  country  of  the 
miUiards,  and  was  by  many  attributed  to  the 
reaction  from  the  over-speculation  excited  by 
the  influx  of  the  French  gold ;  now  many  at- 
tribute it  to  the  effect  on  values  of  the  change 
to  a  gold  standard  which  the  receipt  of  the 
vast  sum  of  indemnity  enabled  the  German 
Government  to  accomplish.  The  Government 
has  recently  appointed  commissions  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  continued  commercial 
depression,  from  whose  deliberations  projects 
for  its  relief  and  remedy  are  hopefully  awaited. 

The  German  Government  has  lately  aban- 
doned the  practice  of  reporting  the  value  of 


the  imports  and  exports,  and  published  simply 
the  quantities.  The  estimated  value  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  1878,  compared  with  iLe 
values  reported  in  the  two  preceding  year^ 
indicate  an  intensified  prostration  of  commerci' 
and  industry.  The  total  value  of  the  imports 
of  1876  was  8,918,800,000  marks,  and  of  IbTT. 
8,877,000,000  marks  ;  estimAted  value  of  the 
imports  of  1878,  8,848,700,000  marks.  The 
total  exports  in  1876  amounted  2,484,  700,(m»> 
marks;  in  1877,  to  2,716,100,000  marks;  in 
1878  their  computed  value  is  2,860,70(i.<><m. 
marks.  The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  move- 
ment for  the  three  separate  years  in  the  chiif 
classes  of  commodities.  The  increase  made  id 
the  importations  of  the  year  1878  under  tLt- 
heads  of  tobacco  and  machinery  is  ascribable  to 
the  prospect  of  tariff  reforms.  The  table  givt^ 
the  complete  returns  for  the  first  two  Tear^. 
but  only  the  estimates,  based  on  the  qnaotiii**^ 
which  passed  the  borders,  for  the  year  l^^T*". 
Four  marks  are  approximately  equal  to  ocv 
dollar,  and  a  centner  is  equal  to  a  cwt.  of  11: 
lbs. 
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xzromTa. 

QamlHlM. 

ValM. 

QwMWaa. 

Valga. 

CairtMn. 

Marin. 

CmAmm. 

Mtfka. 

18TS 

60,500,000 

596.000,000 

88,650,000 

222,oo'«/'00 

Gndnaiul  floor 

1877 
1878 

78,100,000 
66,400,000 

716.000,000 
678»800.0U0 

80,600,000 
48,680,000 

87S.ooo.iM-i 

ilSCOtJ'M-'O 

1876 

8,163,000 

848.000,000 

8,810,000 

91,000,K''J 

8iif»r,  oofBM,  ipleM,  eto 

187T 

2.791,000 

218,000,000 

8,164,000 

S2,^>.<M^'> 

1878 

8,47&,000 

810,000,000 

8,181,000 

ll\Ofi(',HiO 

1876 

1,004,019 

81,900.000 

800,000 

88,900,0110 

Tobieoo  Mid  miralHctares. 

1877 

1,C48,016 

78,500,000 

156,400 

2a.6fWl.0i.*) 

1878 

1.806,468 

108,700,000 

86,600 

IT,?^^).^.*) 

18T6 

106,881,000 

78,800,000 

118.886.000 

»&,700.Uf»0 

Fuel 

1877 
/l878 

99.92ft.000 
994»6,000 

64,600,000 
58,700,000 

118,926,000 
188,808,000 

95,1 00.1  iiO 

101,SOl,<x« 

41876 

18,848,000 

89.800,000 

8,156,000 

8i,eno.o<o 

Baw  metals. 

-  1877 

11,478,000 

78,800,000 

9,480,860 

n,4oo,«»» 

1878 

10^66,000 

71,600,000 

10,718,866 

M,400,CK<> 

1876 

060,800 

10,810,000 

4,416,000 

4a,950,W*'J 

liatals  partly  maanftetond. 

1877 

8,988,000 

89,60a000 

7.640,000 

T7,J»l\rt»") 

1878 

8,066,000     . 

88,810,000 

8,858,000 

W^'J4c».0«in 

1876 

881,000 

85,860,000 

1,860,000 

d4,180,0»^» 

Hardware 

1877 

1481.000 

80,900,000 

8,5661000 

6«,77«\<  O*' 

1878 

910,000 

84,960,000 

9,688,000 

7Q.80ai»"i 

1876 

6.490,000 

688,000,000 

8,814,000 

881,W0.tK«J 

Teztllea 

1877 
1878 

7,940.000 
7,040,000 

686.000.000 
618,700,000 

8,060,000 
8,805,000 

tia^i.i  «••• 

HMLlcO.t'"'"! 

1876 

1,078,000 

170,600,000 

894,000 

4iV,20i\0"*» 

Tama 

1877 

898,000 

188,800,000 

884,000 

50,8tW.«i<K» 

1878 

898,000 

145,800,000 

878,000 

Ba,oo(»,iHj«» 

1876 

588,000 

in,800,000 

896.000 

88a,fO0.f<>'» 

Arttelea  of  dreaa  and  ornament . . 

1877 

475.000 

148,600,000 

898,000 

885,900,000 

1878 

898,000 

186,800,000 

784,000 

886i.»lt0.0i^l 

1876 

* 

46,100,000 

58,400.<vio 

Maddnea,  Teaaela,  and  rigging. . . 

1877 

48.800,000 

T8,»0.o»«> 

1878 

■•••••• 

51,700,000 

69.T0Q,0<JU 

The  Cferman  Government,  impelled  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  prostration  of  industry  and 
commerce  and  the  widespread  distress  among 
the  working  people  to  adopt  some  extraor- 
dinary measure  of  relief,  ana  actuated  on  the 
other  hand  by  its  own  pressing  need  of  an  in- 
creased revenue  which  shall  not  depend  on  the 
doubtful  vote  of  the  Parliament,  m  order  to 
carry  out  the  policy  to  which  it  has  committed 
itself,  saw  fit  to  abandon  its  free-trade  nrinci- 
ples,  and  drew  up  a  reformed  tariff  of  a  nighly 
protective  nature,  which  has  lately  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Parliament.  This  tariff  proposes 


to  raise  from  88  to  120  million  marks  of  nA 
ditional  revenue  from  supplementary  dutie^ 
which  are  to  be  imposed  to  the  amoant  i\ 
29  to  87  millions  on  objects  already  dotiabl^ 
and  new  duties  amounting  to  from  59  to  8 
million  marks  to  be  levied  on  imports  v  hie 
have  been  before  exempt  Of  the  new  revi 
nue,  85  to  43  miUions  is  purely  fiscal  in  il 
character,  being  imposed  on  petroleum  to  xl 
amount  of  from  20  to  25  milliona,  and  on  ar^ 
des  of  luxury,  with  the  exception  of  beer  a^ 
tobaccOjto  ^e  amount  of  from  15 to  17  mi 
lions.    The  remainder  of  the  new  revenue 
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to  be  levied  on  importB  which  compete  with  in  the  imports  of  flax,  hemp,  and  Jute  materi- 

Dative  prodncts,  with  a  view  to  protect  home  als,  11,000  quintals  in  cotton  yarn,  9,000  quin- 

iodiistries  from  foreign  competition.    Of  this,  tals  in  cotton  goods,  7,000  quintals  in  linen  and 

fn>[n  34  to  49  million  marl^  is  to  he  imposed  jute  manufactures,  and  7,000  quintals  in  wool- 

on  apical tnral  and  forest  products,  to  wit:  80  ens.    There  was  a  slight  decrease  among  the 

to  41  miUions  on  cereals,  cattle,  cheese,  hutter,  exports  in  dried  fruit,  straw  hats,  lead,  and 

Ktc,  and  4  to  8  millions  on  products  of  tbe  live  stock.    There  were  considerable  increases, 

forest;  and  18  to  28  millions  on  mechanical  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  export  of  wines, 

prixluets,  to  wit:  6  to  12  millions  on  iron  and  olive  oil,  lime-juice,  tanning  materials,  hemp, 

inat^iiaery,  9  to  12  millions  on  textile  fabrics,  raw  and  thrown  silk,  paper,  dressed  skins,  siu- 

and  3  to  4  millions  on  other  industrial  products,  phur,  rice,  oranges  and  lemons,  almonds,  and 

In  Italp  the  imports  declined  from  1,327,-  dried  figs. 

137,301  francs  in  1876  to  1,148,049,418  francs  The  import  trade  of  Bappt  in  1876  amounted 

in  1877;  and  the  exports  in  a  still  greater  mea-  to  162,908,786  francs ;  tbe  exports  were  825,- 

^ure,  from  1,216,929,416  francs  to  967,867,551  614,015  francs,  an  increase  of  8,846,099  francs 

francs,  thus  increasing  an  adverse  balance  from  over  those  of  tbe  preceding  year.    England 

110  to  180  millions  and  reducing  the  total  vol-  takes  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  Egyptian  ex- 

ome  of  trade  by  16  per  cent.   In  1878  the  total  ports,  France  about  one  quarter,  and  Italy,  the 

tnvie  remained  about  the  same  as  in  1877,  but  next  best  customer,  not  over  6  per  cent.    In 

an  increase  in  the  exports  to  1,040,789,181  the  articles  of  export,  cotton  preponderates 

iuncs  and  a  diminution  in  the  imports  to  1,-  over  all  the  others,  figuring  for  218  million 

"70,802,484  francs  reduced  the  adverse  balance  francs,  and  cotton-seed  for  nearly  88  millions; 

to  only  80  miUions.    The  principal  reduction  the  export  of  cereals  amounted  to  26  millions, 

in  the  imports  took  place  under  the  following  that  of  spgar  to  17i  millions.    A  considerable 

ht'id^,  the  vdnes  being  stated  in  millions  of  trade  is  done  in  the  products  of  Central  Af- 

iranes :  Spirits,  beverages,  and  oils,  17 ;  colo-  rica,  which  are  exchanged  by  the  natives  for 

nial  products,  24;  cottons,  28;  metals  and  min-  English  calicoes,  coppen  and  fire-arms,  and 

eral4,  26.    Under  the  following  heads  there  brought  by  caravans  to  E.hartoum  or  the  ports 

was  an  increased  importation  to  the  follow-  of  the  Red  Sea:   gums  are  exported  to  the 

injamoonts:  Ohemical  prodaotft,2;  hemp  and  value  of  8  million  francs,   ostrich-plumes  8 

il  ix  and  their  products,  7 ;  grain  and  flour,  82.  millions,  skins  2(  millions,  and  ivoiy  1^  mil- 

Aioong  the  exports  there  was  a  diminution  of  lion.    The  principal  trade  in  these  articles  is 

V)  millions  in  oils  and  beverages,  2  millions  in  with  France,  who  takes  the  coffee,  the  drugs, 

f*mer,  3  millions  in  cereals,  flour,  and  pastes,  the  skins,  the  gums,  the  wax,  and  the  ostrich- 

&u>i  U  millions  in  animals,  etc    The  aiigmen-  feathers,  which  are  brought  from  the  White 

tit  ions  chiefly  arose  under  the  following  heads:  Nile,  Dongola,  and  Eordofan.    The  elephant 

Colors  and  tanners'  materials,  8 ;  hemp  and  and  hippopotamus  ivory  goes  to  Austria.    The 

^ji,  14;  cottons,  6;  wool,  8;  silk,  49;  wood  oil  of  roses  and  other  essences  are  sent  to 

i^od  straw,  7 ;  stone,  earths,  and  glass,  5.  Turkey  and  the  Levant.    The  chief  imports 

Tlie  trade  statistics  of  Italy  for  the  first  half  into  Egypt  are  woods  for  building  purposes 

01  1879  show  a  continued  favorable  state  of  from  Austria  and  Turkey ;  coal  and  iron  from 

commerce.    The  imports  for  the  six  months  England;  fruits  and  provisions  from  France, 

^ere  of  the  value  of  607,251,075  francs,  against  Austria,  Greece,  and  Syria;  marbles  from  Ita- 

'>'«T.'.)56,841  frtmcs  in  the  corresponding  part  ly  and  Austria;  manufactures  and  machinery 

</f  H78.  The  exports  were  586,485,744  francs,  principally  from  Great  Britain ;  oils,  furniture, 

-?aiast  516,082,088  francs  in  1878.    The  in-  paper,  silks,  wines,  and  liquors  from  the  port 

rease  of  19  millions  or  8'28  per  cent,  in  the  of  Marseilles ;  and  tobacco  from  Greece,  Tur- 

i"jports  is  found  under  the  general  head  of  key,  and  Syria.    England  and  France  are  the 

^i-r%r,  tobacco,  and  other  colonial  products,  largest  sellers  to  Egypt.    The  imports  of  pe- 

•^  (iich  is  put  down  for  106,090,275  francs,  troleum  from  the  United  States  show  a  diminu- 

uniost  57,125,048  francs  in  the  first  half  of  tion  of  800,000  francs  in  1876.    The  total  im- 

i'^l^i.  The  proposal  of  the  Government  to  raise  ports  into  Egypt  in  1876  were  5,088,142  francs 

he  duties  on  sugar,  coffee,  and  petrolenm  ex-  less  in  value  than  in  the  preceding  year.    This 

nin\  sn  unusoal  importation  of  those  articles,  diminution,  however,  dia  not  affect  the  lead- 

r-tnicdarly  of  sogar,  of  which  500,000  quin-  ing  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  as  the  im- 

u\i  more  were  imported  than  in  the  corre-  portations  from  Great  Britain  showed  an  in- 

>>>ndiQg  previous  half  year.    Other  articles  crease  of  5  millions  for  iron,  coal,  and  manu- 

-^ikhshow  an  incrensed  importation  are  tan-  factures;  those  from  Austria  showed  an  in- 

Tun-^  materials  Mdea,  coal,  and  horses.    The  crease  of  H  million  francs  for  timber.    The 

«tt moisted  trade  in  colonial  wares  produced  an  importations  of  breadstuff s  from  Russia  also 

irrea^e  of  over  25  million  francs,  or  about  50  increased  slightly ;  and  those  from  France  were 

h-r  cent.,  in  the  customs  receipts.     The  un-  somewhat  greater. 

'■.<iai  and  anticipated  demand  for  sugar  and  The  foreign  trade  returns  of  British  India 

"-'^fee  was  nearly  set  off  by  a  decline  in  theim-  for  1877-78  show  a  larger  total  than  in  anj 

[*^rtit ion  of  foreign  manufactures.    Among  the  previous  year.    This  increase,  however,  is  not 

textiles,  there  was  a  decrease  of  7,000  quintfds  attributable  to  the  improved  prosperity  of  the 
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people;  but,  as  far  as  it  is  affected  by  the 
greater  importation  of  grain  and  pulse,  which 
amounted  to  1,260,000  cwt.  as  compared  with 
41,000  and  282,000  cwt.  in  the  two  preceding 
years,  it  is  the  result  of  the  recent  famine. 
The  imports  of  cotton  twist  and  yam  and  of 
gray  piece-goods  show  a  large  increase,  the 
former  amounting  to  86  million  lbs.,  as  com- 
pared with  88  million  lbs.  in  1876-^77,  and  the 
latter  to  992  million  yards,  as  compared  with 
840  million  yards.  But  this  line  of  trade  was 
unnaturally  stimulated  by  the  efforts  of  English 
manufacturers  to  work  off  their  surplus  stocks 
at  greatly  reduced  prices.  The  imports  of  salt, 
which  afford  a  better  criterion  of  the  consump- 
tive capacity  of  the  people,  have  declined  from 
298,000  tons  in  1877,  and  866,000  in  1876,  to 
264,000  tons  in  1878.  The  trade  of  France 
and  Italy  with  India  through  the  Suez  Canal 
has  greatly  increased  during  the  last  four 
years ;  in  1878  the  trade  with  those  countries 
made  6*8  and  1*8  per  cent,  respectively  of  the 
total  commerce.  The  export  trade  of  India 
still  continues  to  feel  the  stimulating  effect  of 
the  depreciation  of  silver ;  the  proportion  of 
the  exports  to  the  total  volume  of  the  mer- 
chandise trade,  which  was  69  per  cent,  in  the 
years  1867  and  1868,  and  increased  to  67  per 
cent,  in  1871-72,  was  62  per  cent,  in  1877-78, 
against  68  per  cent,  the  previous  year,  and  61 
and  62  per  cent,  in  the  second  and  third  years 
before.  The  values  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  merchandise  for  the  last  twelve  years  were, 
in  lacs  of  rupees  (1  Iac=$60,000  approximately), 
as  follows : 


The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  for  each  of  the  ten  years  fi'om  1868  to 
1877  was,  according  to  the  official  returns,  as 
follows : 
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Kzporli. 

Gioii  impotli. 

KHimtmk. 

1868 

$67,667,883 
60,474,781 
78,678,490 
14,178,618 
82,689,668 
89,788,929 
89,861,928 
77,886,979 
80,966,486 
76,876,898 

$78,469,644 

70.416,166 

74,814,889 

96,092,971 

111,480,627 

128,011,281 

128,218,681 

128,070,288 

98,210,846 

99,827,969 
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1869 

67,408470 

1870 

71,287,606 

1871 

107,709416 

1872 

1878 

187,614,094 

1S74 

187,404,19 

1875 

119.61S,6» 

1876 

M,i8Ml8 

1877 
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TEARS. 


1866-*67.. 
1867-'68., 
186^'69.. 
1869-70.. 
1870-71.. 
18n-'72.. 
1879-'T8.. 
1878-74.. 
1874-76,. 
1876-76.. 
1876-77., 
1877-78.. 


Imports. 

Espoitt. 

2,901 

4,186 

8,566 

6.08T 

8,596 

6,806 

8,287 

6.247 

8,884 

6,688 

8,081 

6,818 

8,047 

^528 

8,162 

6,496 

8,464 

^681 

8,711 

6,804 

8,686 

6,096 

8,989 

6,618 

Total  tndflw 

7,087 
8,668 
8,899 
8,586 
8,868 
9,899 
8,670 
8,658 
9,096 
9,516 
9,6^39 
10,461 


The  shipments  of  silver  from  England  to  the 
East,  in  millions  of  pounds  sterling  and  frac- 
tions of  millions,  the  silver  imports  into  Great 
Britain,  and  the  average  price  of  standard  sil- 
ver per  ounce  in  pence,  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


TEARS. 


187a. 

1877.. 
1876.. 
1876.. 
1874.. 
1878.. 
1972.. 
1871.. 
1870.. 
1869.. 

186a. 

1867.. 
1866.. 


ShSpoMate  to 
tiMEart. 

Importiiato 

ttMUnltoil 

Ktngdon. 

6-84 

11-45 

1700 

21-62 

10-91 

18-66 

8n 

9-50 

709 

11 -80 

2-50 

12-80 

6-66 

11  14 

8-71 

16-69 

1-68 

10-65 

986 

6-78 

1-68 

7n 

•64 

8-09 

t-86 

10-78 

Aths^  priot 
la  Loadoo. 


S2t 

62| 
66| 

68A 
69i 

60A 
60^ 

60i 

6AA 

60 

60 


In  1878  the  total  imports  were  $91,199,677, 
and  the  total  exports  $79,828,667.  The  foreign 
trade  of  Canada  is  mainly  with  Great  BritaiD 
and  the  United  States.  The  proportions  in 
which  these  two  countries  participate  in  the 
aggregate  trade  has  greatly  altered  in  the  last 
few  years.  In  1878  the  imports  from  Grest 
Britain,  $68,622,776,  exceeded  by  nearly  60 
per  cent,  the  imports  from  the  United  States, 
947,786,678,  and  were  more  than  76  per  cent 
in  excess  of  the  exports  to  Great  Britain.  Id 
1878  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  had  fallen 
to  $87,481,180,  while  the  imports  from  the 
United  States,  $48,681,789,  had  not  diminished ; 
and  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  bad  increased 
to  $46,941,689,  while  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  had  shrunk  to  $26,244,898.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  history  Canada  has  been  able 
to  show  a  favorable  balance  in  her  trade  with 
England  for  the  last  three  years,  while  her  ag* 
gregate  trade  still  shows  an  adverse  balance, 
which  is  owing  now  to  the  United  Statei 
instead  of  to  Great  Britain :  in  1878  England 
supplied  Canada  with  68  per  cent,  of  her  im> 
ports,  and  the  United  States  supplied  87  per 
cent  ;  in  1878  the  United  States  supplied  63 
per  cent,  and  Great  Britain  41  per  cent. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Comparing  the  latest  official  statements  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  all  countries,  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  b  found  to  have  been  less  in 
total  volume  than  that  of  only  three,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  France,  and  the  export 
trade  inferior  in  magnitude  to  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  alone.  A  comparison  of 
the  imports  and  exports  of  the  several  coun- 
tries snows  that  while  the  United  States  in 
1877-78  exported  267  million  dollars'  worth  of 
merchandise  more  than  they  imported,  Great 
Britain  imported  690  million  dollars'  worth  in 
excess  of  exports,  Germany  272,  France  46, 
Netherlands  88,  and  Belgium  67niilliona.  The 
only  other  countries  which  show  a  favorable 
balance  besides  the  United  States  are  India, 
whose  excess  of  exports  is  116  million  doDars; 
Austria,  87  millions ;  Japan  2  millions ;  Siam, 
8  millions ;  and  tbe  Sonth  American  countries 
— Brazil  with  6,  the  Argentine  Republic  with 
4,  and  Chili  with  2  millions  balanoe  on  the 
credit  side. 

Until  1876  the  balance  of  trade  was  almost 
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iDFariablf  against  the  United  States.    In  the  from  281  millions  in  1868  to  586  millions  in 

period  iTY>m  1835  to  1850  there  was  an  excess  1874,  then  fell  off  to  518  millions  in  1875,  and 

in  the  imports  of  merchandise  over  the  exports  increased  again  with  rapid  strides  to  540  mil- 

a^^gating  SS  million  dollars,  and  an  excess  lions  in  1876,  602  millions  in  1877,  and  694 

io  the  imports  of  specie  over  the  exports  of  44  millions  in  1878.    The  decline  in  1875  was  not 

millions.    From  1851  to  1860  inclusive  the  im-  dae  to  diminished  exportations,  bat  to  a  large 

portation  of  merchandise  exceeded  the  exporta-  fall  in  average  prices. 

tion  bj  So6  millions ;  bat  this  was  more  than  The  increase  in  the  export  trade  in  merohan- 
balanced  bj  exportation  of  coin  and  bollion  disc  of  over  one  third  in  value  since  1873,  in 
amoQDtiog  to  417  millions.  Daring  the  period  spite  of  an  equal  decline  in  prices,  is  partly  due 
of  the  war  there  was  a  small  excess  of  imports,  to  the  adventitious  cause  of  short  crops  in  Eu- 
After  the  war  followed  a  period  of  unexampled  rope ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the 
coromercial  expansion  ana  extension  of  the  fa-  recent  improvements  in  the  means  of  produo- 
cilities  of  proaaction  and  transportation,  dur-  tion  and  transportation  will  not  enable  the  raw 
ing  which  the  external  trade  has  been  nearly  products  of  America  to  hold  their  own  in  the 
daabled.  The  augmentation  in  productive  markets  of  Europe.  The  export  trade  in  food 
facilities  was  aooomplbhed  in  part  by  foreign  articles  occupies  a  position  of  natural  rivalry 
capital,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  with  im-  and  antagonism  to  the  export  trade  in  manu- 
ported  material ;  so  that,  during  the  thirteen  factures,  since  the  more  Europe  becomes  de- 
jears  from  1861  to  1878,  while  the  exports  in  pendent  on  America  for  food,  the  more  sharp 
the  latter  part  of  the  period  increased  in  a  rapid  will  be  its  competition  in  its  own  and  neutral 
and  steady  ratio,  a  large  debt  was  accumulating  markets  and  in  the  American  market  for  an 
abroad  against  the  United  States,  which  is  rep-  outlet  for  manafactures.  If  the  present  exten- 
re^jQted  in  the  trade  returns  by  an  aggregate  sion  of  agriculture  and  increase  in  the  exported 
excess  in  the  imports  of  merchandise  over  ex-  surplus  continues,  then  the  test  will  be  the 
ports  of  1,155  millions,  against  which  must  be  more  severe  to  which  the  American  manufac- 
oif»et  the  net  exportation  of  bullion,  amount-  turers  wiU  be  subjected  to  show  in  what  branch- 
in:?  to  657  million  dollars.  In  1874  the  mer-  es  of  industry  superior  skill,  knowledge,  taste, 
chandise  balance  tamed  out  in  favor  of  the  honesty,  cheaper  power  and  cheaper  raw  ma- 
Uuited  States  for  the  first  time  since  the  war.  terial,  priority  of  development,  the  advantage 
It  was  the  first  time,  indeed,  since  the  discov-  of  accumulated  capital,  or  better  commercial 
erj  of  gold  in  Oalifornia,  save  in  1858,  when  a  commuuications  with  the  markets,  wiU  enable 
siioilar  oaase  worked  a  sudden  reduction  of  im-  them  to  sustain  the  competition  of  the  older 
porta,  and  one  year  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  industrial  nations. 

when  the  exports  and  imports  nearly  balanced  The  magnitude  of  the  foreign  trade  of  a  conn- 

^'■"h  other.    The  excess  of  exports  in  1874  was  try  indicates  better  than  any  other  sign  the 

IS  miUions;  in  1875  there  was  again  a  slight  material  progress  and  social  well-being  of  the 

excess  in  the  imports,  amoanting  to  19  millions,  people.    The  average  annual  value  of  imports 

In  1876  the  balance  changed  definitively  in  fa-  of  merchandise  into  America  during  the  five 

; or  of  the  United  States,  the  excess  of  exports  years  from  1835  to  1839  inclusive  was  139 

in  that  year  amonntinj;  to  79  millions,  increas-  million  dollars  ;   the  average  annual  exporta 

ia?  in  1876  to  151  millions,  and  in  1877  to  257  amounted  to  118  millions.     The  succeeding 

millioQs.    The  aggregate  excess  of  exports  for  lustrum,  1840-^44,  was  a  period  of  retardation, 

t-ie^  Ust  three  years  only  more  than  extin-  in  which  the  average  imports  declined  to  104 

euishes  the  accnmolated  debt  shown  by  the  ag-  millions  and  the  exports  to  92  millions.    From 

ideate  unfavorable  balances  of  the  previous  1845  to  1849  the  imports  averaged  128  and  the 

periled,  embracing  a  destructive  war  and  the  exports  130  millions.    In  the  succeeding  five 

miltiplication  of  productive  and  commercial  years,  1850-^54,  the  imports  had  increased  to 

tVilities  by  means  of  material  imported  large-  230  and  the  exports  to  187  millions.    In  the 

U  from  Europe,  and  at  prices  which  were  fuUy  five  years  from  1855  to  1859  the  imports  had 

^•'lible  those  which  obtain  to-day.     The  ag-  advanced  further  to  302  and  the  exports  to  271 

^<^;:ate  favorable  balance  for  the  five  years  millions.    After  1850  a  new  element  enters  into 

iQ  the  merchandise  account  is  488  million  dol-  the  account,  which  is  not  included  in  the  mer- 

l&rs,  which  swells  by  the  addition  of  the  net  chandise  returns,  viz.,  the  exports  of  the  pre- 

eiportfl  of  coin  and  bullion,  which  were  169  cious  metals.    Between  1850  and  1878  the  total 

ni-liona,  to  a  total  of  657  millions.    The  im-  net  exports  of  gold  and  silver  amounted  to 

p  )rt«  of  merchandise  grew  from  357  millions  about  1,280  million  dollars,  or  some  90  millions 

in  1868  to  642  millions  in  1873,  and  then  de-  more  than  the  total  adverse  balance  in  mer- 

'^liced  withont  a  break  to  487  millions  in  1878.  chandise  for  the  whole  period.    The  war  had 

The  decline  is  due  in  part  to  the  cessation  of  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  external  com- 

railroad-boilding  and  other  improvements  with  merce  of  the  United  States.    In  the  period 

isiported  material,  in  part  to  the  diminished  from  1860  to  1864,  the  average  imports  were 

power  of  oonsnmptlon  in  the  community  and  278  million  and  the  exports  221  million  dol- 

the  practice  of  enforced  or  voluntary  economy,  lars.    Both  the  export  and  import  trades  were 

tnd  in  part  to  the  redaction  of  values.    The  probably  greater  than  in  the  preceding  period, 

exports  of  domestic  prodaots  increased  steadily  as  the  commerce  of  the  belligerent  Southern 
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States  is  not  incladed  in  tbe  reports.  In  tbe  commodities.  Whether  this  extennon  will  etil 
next  five  years,  1866-*69,  the  annual  imports  continue  is  somewhat  problematical,  as  it  hts 
had  increased  to  368  millions,  but  tbe  exports,  been  accelerated  by  an  abnormal  demand  re- 
275  millions,  stood  aboat  where  they  did  ten  suiting  from  recent  failures  of  European  crop«. 
years  before.  Toward  the  end  of  this  period  It  is  possible  that  the  present  increase  of  focKi 
commenced  the  rapid  development  which,  production  may  be  temporarily  or  permaneDtlj 
judged  by  the  growth  of  the  export  trade,  is  arrested  by  the  return  of  good  harvests  abroad, 
equaled  in  the  commercial  history  of  the  coun-  It  is  more  likely  that  with  the  increased  facili- 
try  only  by  the  period  of  similar  duration  be-  ties  of  transportation  the  light  and  fertile  soil 
tween  the  discovery  of  the  California  gold-fields  of  the  prairies  will  enable  the  American  farm- 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  civU  war.  Then  the  er  to  compete  with  the  European,  and  that 
development  was  more  varied.  The  Ameri-  on  the  return  of  general  prosperity  the  con- 
can  forests  afforded  the  materials  for  the  con-  sumptive  capacity  of  Europe  will  expand  sDffi- 
struction  of  a  vast  merchant  marine.  The  ciently  to  absorb  all  of  these  and  other  agri- 
possession  of  the  carrying  trade  was  exceed-  cultural  products  now  exported,  and  still  more, 
ingly  favorable  to  the  exportation  of  manufac-  The  capacity  of  the  country  for  agricultunil 
tures,  and  numerous  industries  sprang  up  for  production  is  indefinitely  greater  than  the  croj>9 
the  supply  of  distant  neutral  markets  with  yet  obtained.  The  total  yield  of  cereal  crops 
industrial  products.  The  increase  in  the  ex-  in  the  United  States  in  1879,  according  to  tLe 
ports  of  manufactures  of  iron  and  other  met-  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  at  Wasbing- 
als,  of  cotton  manufactures,  leather  goods,  ton,  was  2,492,169,590  bushels,  compared  with 
chemical  products,  and  other  finished  industrial  2,298,871,160  bushels  in  1678.  In  wheat  there 
products,  was  twice  as  great  between  1850  and  was  an  increase  of  from  420,122,400  to  448,- 
1860  as  it  was  between  1860  and  1878.  llie  750,000  bushels;  in  com  from  1,888,268,750  to 
merchant  fleet  passed  into  other  hands,  and  the  1,601,151,570  bushels ;  the  other,  non-exporta- 
markets  for  these  manifold  industriid  produc-  ble  crops  showed  a  slight  falling  off.  The  crop 
tions  were  rendered  less  accessible  through  the  of  cotton  was  4,926,285  bales,  against  5,200,(^00 
civil  war.  A  revolution  in  naval  architecture,  bales  in  1878.  TLe  tobacco  yield  amounted  to 
whereby  iron  replaces  wood  and  steam  per-  884,059,659  lbs.  The  potato  crop  was  18 In- 
forms more  perfectly  the  service  of  the  wind,  869,840  bushels,  or  67,000,000  bushels  more 
confirms  the  great  manufacturing  and  maritime  than  in  1878.  Tbe  yield  per  acre  was  for  wheat 
nation  where  coal  and  iron  are  the  cheapest  in  18*7,  for  corn 802,  and  for  potatoes 98*9  busL- 
the  piossession  of  tbe  ship- building  and  carrying  eh ;  for  cotton  176,  and  for  tobacco  779  lbs. 
trades,  where,  fortified  by  an  enormous  invested  If  agricultural  production  should  nrove  in- 
capital,  they  must  remain  until  the  new  mate-  capable  of  further  development,  if  it  snould  he 
rials  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  elsewhere,  fated  to  relapse  and  decline,  the  fortunes  of  the 
since  no  protective  measures  not  forbidden  by  manufacturing  industries  will  assume  greater 
the  law  of  nations  can  suffice  to  wrest  them  importance,  and  then  the  inquiry  will  press  it- 
away.  Yet  during  the  late  new  advance  in  self  on  the  public  mind  whether  the  protected 
production  the  growth  of  manufacturing  inter-  industries  are  in  position,  or  will  soon  be  in 
ests  in  the  United  States  has  been  enormous,  position,  to  hold  their  own  in  the  open  market, 
as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  lists  of  im-  to  produce  an  exchangeable  equivalent  for  the 
ports  for  a  series  of  years.  Industries  of  the  foreign  luxuries  demanded  by  the  people,  and 
most  vital  importance,  producing  the  staple  maintain  the  position  of  America  among  corn- 
manufactures  of  prime  necessity  and  universal  mercial  nations.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
use,  for  which  America  formerly  depended  foreign  demand  for  the  products  of  the  soil 
largely  upon  Europe,  fostered  under  the  wing  should  continue  to  increase,  the  same  question 
of  the  Government  by  protective  tariffs,  are  may  be  pushed  to  a  speedier  solution,  as  tbe 
now  able  to  nearly  supply  the  entire  needs  of  waxing  agricultural  interest  may  demand  that 
the  people.  Tet  the  progress  seems  to  have  the  markets  should  be  cleared  for  the  cheapo  st 
been  still  more  rapid  in  agriculture,  and  the  goods  and  thrown  open  to  all  c-omera.    lliat 

Population  of  the  country  to  be  more  prepon-  there  are  American  manufactures  which  are 

erantly  engaged  in  agricultural  production  and  able  to  compete  in  the  neutral  markets  and  in 

in  auxiliary  industries,  and  in  the  production  Europe  with  the  products  of  the  older  roann- 

of  crude  commodities,  than  it  was  twenty  years  facturing  nations  is  seen  in  the  subjoined  table 

ago.    Petroleum,  silver,  and  other  new  mineral  of  the  exports  of  the  articles  which  are  classed 

products  occupy  a  similar  position  with  refer-  as  manufactures  in  the  official  reports  of  the 

ence  to  manufactures  as  agricultural  produce.  Treasury  Department,  for  the  years  1850, 16i»0, 

The  increase  in  the  exportation  of  grain  and  1870,  1872, 1874,  1876,  and  1878.    This  group 

provisions,  cotton  and  tobacco,  has  been  shown  of  articles  formed  in  1850  11^  per  cent  of  tlio 

m  the  preceding  article.    These  products  of  the  total  exports  of  domestic  merchandise,  in  1 8t>0 

field  form  in  a  greater  measure  than  ever  be-  not  quite  18}  per  cent.,  in  1870  something  lef^a 

fore  the  main  bulk  of  the  exports,  and  swell  than  20i  per  cent.,  in  1872  19^  per  cent.,  in 

the  total  more  and  more  each  year.    These  four  1874  less  than  18i  per  cent,  in  1876  nearly 

articles,  with  mineral  oil,  formed  in  1878  about  21  per  cent,  and  in  1878  a  little  under  20  i>er 

76(  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  of  domestic  cent : 
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In  the  jear  1878  the  principal  classes  of  mer- 
cbindise  entered  in  the  following  proportions 
into  the  total  ^alae  of  the  exports,  which  was 
about  6951  million  dollars:  Breadstaffs,  26*12 
per  cent  of  total  exports;  raw  cotton,  25*88; 
provisions,  17*76;  mineral  oil,  6*69;  tohacco, 
4  09 ;  wood  and  mannfactares  of  wood,  2*41 ; 
iron  and  steel  and  their  manafactures,  2*28; 
cotton  manofactares,  1*64 ;  leather  and  leather 
mdno&ctores,  1*16 ;  tallow,  0*96 ;  live  animals, 
0h4;  oil-ciJce,  0*73;  snsar  and  molasses,  0*70; 
ordnance  stores,  0*69 ;  amgs,  chemicals,  medi- 
cines, and  dje-staffs,  0*41 ;  vegetahle  oils,  0*41 ; 
peltry,  0*38;  agricnlturd  implements,  0*87; 
copper  and  manofiiotnres  of  copper,  0*86 ;  na- 


val stores,  L  e.,  rosin,  pitch,  etc.,  0*86 ;  coal, 
0*34 ;  spirits  of  turpentine,  0*84 ;  seeds,  0*88 ; 
animal  oil,  0*82 ;  hops,  0*81 ;  hemp  and  its  man- 
ufactures, 0*28 ;  other  metals  and  their  manu- 
factures, 0*22 ;  carriages  and  cars,  0*22 ;  fruits, 
0-20 ;  other  unmanufactured  articles,  1*04 ;,  oth- 
er manufactured  articles,  2*22. 

The  progress  and  fluctuations  of  American 
trade  with  the  countries  with  which  it  has  the 
most  extended  commercial  intercourse  are 
shown  in  the  annexed  tahle,  which  gives  the 
value  of  the  total  imports  from  and  exports  to 
America  of  each  country  for  the  alternate  years 
from  1865  to  1878,  and  the  following  successive 
years  to  1877,  in  millions  of  dollars : 
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Of  the  imports  of  foreign  merchandise  in 
1878,  sagar  and  molasses  was  the  heaviest  item, 
making  18*27  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  $437,- 
051,582 ;  coffee,  11*88;  woolens  and  raw  wool, 
7*69;  silk  goods  and  raw  silk,  5'91 ;  chemicals, 
drugs,  djes,  and  medicines,  5*66 ;  cottons,  4*47 ; 
hides  and  skins,  8*94;  tea,  8*58;  linens,  8*57; 
tin,  2*79 ;  fruits,  2*86 ;  iron  and  steel  and  man- 
nfaotares,  2*07 ;  hreadstuffs,  2*02 ;  leather  and 
leather  goods,  1*71 ;  tohacco  and  manufactures, 
1*47 ;  wood  and  manufactures,  1*82 ;  proirisions. 


1*81;  wines  and  spirits,  1*26;  India-nibber, 
1*18 ;  and  the  remaining  14*86  per  cent,  was 
about  half  composed  of  manufactures^ 

The  countries  which  take  the  largest  share 
in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  returns  for  1877-78,  with  the  total 
imports  from  and  the  total  exports  of  domestic 
products  to  each,  in  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
percentage  of  each  in  the  total  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  tots!  export  trade,  and 
the  total  import  trade,  are  as  follows: 
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The  proportion  in  which  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  the  West  Indies  entered  into  the 
total  commerce  was  10*49  per  cent.  Inter- 
oonrse  with  Sonth  America  formed  8*08  per 
cent,  of  the  total  trade.  The  share  of  British 
America  was  5*55  per  cent.,  making  the  trade 
with  American  conntries  24*07  of  the  total  vol- 
nme.  Asia's  share,  with  that  of  Japan  and  the 
East  Indian  islands,  4*88  per  cent.;  that  of 
Australasia,  0*70 ;  that  of  the  other  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  1*08;  that  of  Africa  and  adjacent 
islands,  0*57;  and  that  of  all  other  islands' and 
ports,  0*05  per  cent,  of  the  total  export  and 
import  trade. 

Of  the  foreign  commerce  of  1878,  68*70  per 
cent,  of  the  total  of  1,146  million  dollars,  or 
787  millions,  was  with  the  countries  of  En- 
rope,  with  all  of  which  there  was  a  heavy 
balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  Europe 
received  588  million  dollars'  worUi,  or  82*18 
per  cent.,  of  the  total  exports  of  the  United 
States,  and  fomished  157  millions  worth,  or 
46*67  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  into  the 
Unitea  States. 

Great  Britain  received  54*57  per  cent,  of  the 
total  exports  from  the  United  States,  and  fur- 
nished 24*55  per  cent,  of  the  imports.  The 
favorable  balance  amounted  to  280  million  dol- 


lars, or  2}  times  the  total  imports  from  Great 
Britain.  The  value  of  raw  cotton  exported  to 
Great  Britain  was  117  million  dollars,  or  65*23 
per  cent,  of  the  total  export ;  the  value  of  bread- 
stuffs,  125  millions,  or  69*21  per  cent,  of  the  ex- 
ports, to  which  may  be  added  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  exports  to  Canada,  making  per- 
haps 75  per  cent,  in  all.  The  value  of  the 
exports  of  provisions  to  the  United  Kingdom 
was  80  million  dollars,  or  64*91  per  cent,  of 
the  total  export,  and  with  the  Canadian  im- 
ports added  67*12  per  cent.  The  other  prin- 
cipal exports  to  Great  Britain  were :  tobacco, 
9*1  millions;  petroleum,  6*8,  or  18*97  per  cent, 
of  the  total  export;  oil-cake,  4*9 ;  leather  and 
manufactures,  4*7;  wood  and  manofactures, 
4*2 ;  live  animals  and  tallow,  8*1  each.  Among 
the  other  manufactures  England  took  1  mil- 
lion worth  of  iron  and  steel  products  and  1*4 
million  worth  of  cotton  fabrics.  The  values  of 
the  principal  imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom were:  woolens,  14 millions;  linens,  18*1 ; 
cottons,  10*8,  or  54*17  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports;  tin  and  manufactures,  9*5;  iron  and 
steel  and  manufactures,  6 ;  soda,  4*4 ;  pottery, 
8 ;  hides  and  skins,  2*9 ;  silk  manufaotores,  2*7 ; 
drugs,  etc.,  2*7. 
The  commerce  with  France  fonL*ed  8*61  per 
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eent  of  the  total  foreign  trade  for  the  year,  Veneznela,  which  famished  12*46  per  cent,  of 

aiaoaotinff  to  98  million  doUars.    France  took  the  coffee  imported  (68*30  per  cent,  coming 

from  the  United  States  66  million  dollars' worth  ft*om  Brazil),  amounted  to  nearly  8  million 

of  merchandise,  or  7*79  per  cent  of  the  total  dollars,  against  imports  of  about  two  and  a 

exports,  and  fiimished  48  million  dollars' worth,  half  times  that  valae.    The  imports  from  Ja- 

or  9-92  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  The  prin-  pan  were  7*4  millions,  against  exports  of  the 

cipal  exports  to  France  were:  raw  cotton,  26*9  value  of  2*2  millions.    The  Dutch  East  Indies 

million  dollars,  or  14*42  per  cent,  of  the  total  exported  to  the  United  States  something  over 

ralae  exported ;  provisions,  8*6  millions ;  bread-  three  times  as  much  as  they  received  in  ex- 

9tatfi,  7*6  millions,  4.21  per  cent  of  the  to-  cliange,  or  4*6  millions  against  1*4  million. 

tal  export ;  petroleum,  2*8 ;  leaf- tobacco,  2*2 ;  The  exports  to  the  Argentine  Republic  were 

tallow,  1*6.  The  principal  imports  from  France  2*1  millions,  and  the  imports  4*9  millions.    The 

were:  lilk  and  manufactures,  11*6  million  dol-  balance  against  the  United  States  in  the  trade 

lars;  woolens^  7  miUions;  leather  and  manu-  with  Central  America,  with  Uruguay,  and  with 

factnres,  8*7 ;  wines  and  spirits,  8*2 ;   drugs,  the  French  West  Indies  was  about  equal  to  the 

etc.,  2*2;  cotton  goods,  1*8 ;  fancy  articles,  1*6;  exports  to  those  countries;  with  Peru  it  was 

precious  stones,  1*8;  and  buttons,  1*1.  of  about  half  the  amount  of  the  exports;  with 

The  trade  with  Germany  amounted  to  89  British  Guiana  there  was  a  very  slight  adverse 
millions,  or  7*81  per  cent  of  the  total  volume  of  balance.  In  the  extensive  trade  with  the 
commerce.  The  exports  to  Germany,  64  mil-  United  States  of  Colombia  the  excess  of  im« 
lions  in  value,  were  7*73  per  cent  of  the  total  ports  was  little  over  26  per  cent,  of  the  ex- 
exports,  and  the  imports  from  Germany,  84  ports,  which  amounted  to  4*4  millions.  With 
miilioQs,  made  7*96  per  cent  of  the  totsd  im-  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  with  whom  a  special 
ports.  Grermaoy  received  11*9  million  dollars'  treaty  of  reciprocity  has  lately  been  concluded, 
worth  of  petroleum,  or  26*68  per  cent,  of  the  the  imports  into  the  United  States  amounte<1 
total  export,  nearly  double  the  export  to  Great  to  2*6  millions,  against  1*7  million  exports.  To 
Britaio,  who  was  the  next  largest  taker  of  this  Mexico  there  were  exports  of  the  value  of  7*4 
commodity.  Germany  is  also  the  largest  con-  million  dollars,  or  2*2  millions  in  excess  of  the 
samer  of  American  lard,  receiving  after  Eng-  imports.  With  Hayti  and  San  Domingo  there 
l&nd  the  largest  shipments  of  provisions,  was  a  balance  of  1*6  million,  or  one  third  of 
amonnting  to  10*6  million  dollars,  or  8*62  per  the  exports,  in  favor  of  the  United  States ; 
ccot.  of  the  total  exports  under  this  head,  with  tne  British  West  Indies  and  Honduras 
Her  imports  of  raw  cotton  are,  next  to  those  the  export  trade,  7*6  millions,  exceeded  the 
of  England  and  France,  the  most  considerable,  imports  by  1*9  million;  the  exports  to  Chili 
amoantin^  to  18*3  millions,  or  7*41  per  cent,  were  of  nearly  three  times  the  value  of  the  im- 
of  the  entire  export  ports.    With  the  other  West  Indian  Islands, 

There  is  an  exceedingly  heavy  balance  with  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  other  countries  of 
ft^iinst  the  United  States  in  the  commerce  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  ocean,  the  Amer- 
with  the  countries  which  are  the  sources  of  ican  exports  largely  exceeded  the  imports. 
tlie  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea  supplies,  and  of  cer-  The  exports  of  highly  finished  manu&ctures, 
tiin  raw  materials,  as  hides  and  skins,  raw  silk,  the  industrial  products  in  which  the  materials 
etc.  With  Cuba  and  the  other  Spanish  oolo-  are  in  a  large  measure  modified  by  human  labor 
Dies,  Brazil,  China,  and  British  India,  there  is  and  sldll,  and  in  which  American  industry,  in- 
^Q  aggregate  adverse  balance  of  112  million  genuity,  and  commercial  enterprise  come  into 
dollars,  the  imports  from  those  countries  being  direct  competition  with  European  work,  form 
of  Dearly  ^ve  times  the  value  of  the  totfu  thus  far  but  a  small  portion  of  the  exports  of 
exports  of  American  commodities  to  them,  the  country.  Tet  the  quality  of  certain  of 
rhese  same  countries  are  large  consumers  of  these  products,  and  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
manufactures  of  the  classes  in  which  Ameri-  which  they  are  making  their  way  in  contested 
can  mannfaoturers  expect  to  compete  with  the  markets,  have  already  produced  serious  mis- 
indostries  of  England  and  the  other  indnstrial  givings  in  the  minds  of  the  English,  who  have 
and  commercial  nations.  Some  of  them  are  the  most  to  fear  and  to  lose  from  American  in- 
\vii  as  much  in  debt  every  year  to  Great  Brit-  dustrial  competition.  The  value  of  the  Amer- 
ain  for  teitilea  and  metal  wares  as  the  United  ican  exports  of  this  class  compared  with  the 
States  are  to  them  for  their  agricultural  prod-  exports  of  Great  Britain  is  very  insignificant, 
^  ta.  There  has  long  been  a  market  in  sev-  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  feeling  which 
eral  of  these  countries  for  American  cured  this  competition  has  excited  in  England.  Still 
moats  and  provisions,  and  for  a  number  of  it  has  already  had  an  effect  upon  sales  and 
coarse  manu&ctmres  in  which  there  is  no  com-  prices.  The  character  of  the  American  prod- 
petition  with  Enrope.  The  use  of  mineral  oil  nets,  their  superior  qualities  either  of  ingo- 
has  latdy  extendea  to  these  nations,  and  the  nuity  of  design,  of  honest  workmanship,  or  of 
demand  is  increasing  every  year.  Tlie  condi-  cheapness,  or  frequently  of  all  three  combined, 
tion  of  the  trade  with  other  countries  occu*  and  the  fact  that  their  sales  have  increased 
pviog  a  nmOar  position  with  reference  to  the  during  the  late  period  of  depression,  while  the 
united  States  is  not  quite  so  unfavorable  as  exports  of  British  products  have  greatly  shrunk 
with  those  mentioned  above.    The  exports  to  in  value,  in  spite  of  the  higher  wages  paid  in 
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the  United  States,  England^s  possession  of  the  introduced  in  foreign  markets  are  soon  adopt- 
carrying  trade  and  prestige  in  the  markets,  and  ed  or  imitated  bj  European  makers.  Even  the 
the  power  of  her  accummated  capital,  give  suf-  American  trade-mark  is  copied.  When  infe- 
ficient  cause  for  fears  on  one  side  of  the  ocean  rior  imitations  are  foisted  on  anj  pablic,  the 
and  hopes  on  the  other  that  the  United  States  fraud  is  sure  to  be  detected  and  the  genniDe 
will  some  day  share  the  world's  markets  with  article  to  come  out  victorious.  It  is  said  that 
England  and  become  a  great  industrial  nation,  there  are  more  American  calicoes  made  in 
receiving  substantial  rewards  from  all  parts  of  Manchester  than  there  are  imported  ;  yet  the 
the  earth  for  the  well-directed  and  energetic  export  of  American  piece-goods  to  England  is 
application  of  the  acute  and  laborious  practi-  still  increasing.  The  ordinary  qualities  of  cot< 
cal  genius  which  Americans  long  ago  won  the  ton  goods  of  American  make,  though  of  lighter 
name  of  possessing.  The  increase  in  the  ex-  weight,  wear  better  than  the  British,  and  are 
ports  of  toe  most  finished  manufactured  prod-  always  free  from  the  clay  and  size  with  w}iich 
nets  has  been  within  the  last  year  or  two  even  the  English  goods  are  often  adulterated.  If  it 
greater  than  in  the  exports  of  agricultural  prod-  should  prove  possible  to  export  cottons  from 
nee.  This  must  be  looked  upon  not  so  much  the  United  States  more  cheaply  or  as  cheaply  as 
as  a  vantage  actually  gained,  for  a  severer  the  Manchester  product  can  be  exporteo,  the 
struggle  with  the  enormous  capital  of  Euro-  vast  markets  of  the  Orient  and  of  all  the  ont- 
pean  manufacturers  and  labor,  compelled  to  lying  nations  are  already  opened  to  Americao 
accept  lowered  wages  there  while  in  America  manufactures  and  alienated  from  the  English 
it  can  find  other  employment,  may  check  for  a  by  their  dishonorable  practice  of  adulteration, 
time  the  export  of  staple  manufactures ;  yet  it  The  inhabitants  of  Madagascar,  it  is  said,  will 
is  a  certain  sign  that  America  will  at  some  not  take  American  cottons  at  any  price  in  prefer- 
distant  date  rival  the  foremost  industrial  n&-  ence  to  others.  They  are  already  shipptd, 
tions  in  the  main  branches  of  mechanical  pro-  mostly  in  small  quantities,  to  all  nations.  Of 
duction.  The  exports  of  all  classes  of  iron  and  the  11*4  millions  of  exported  cottx>n  goods  in 
steel  products  and  of  cotton  manufactures  in-  1878,  2*6  went  to  China  and  Hong  Kong,  1*5 
creased  nearly  6  million  dollars  in  1878.  Tlie  to  the  United  Kingdom,  1*8  to  Mexico,  1*2  to 
markets  for  American  manufactures  are  of  two  British  America,  0'8  to  Africa  and  Madagascar, 
kinds :  the  old  countries  whose  mechanical  0*5  each  to  Chili,  Colombia,  and  Brazil, 
arts  are  of  a  primitive  order,  and  the  new  The  American  locomotives  and  railroad  cars 
countries  whose  only  products  are  crude  ma-  are  the  only  kinds  adapted  to  new  countries, 
terials,  on  the  one  hand  (the  so-called  neutral  where  railroads  must  be  laid  cheaply,  with  un- 
markets),  and  the  manufacturing  countries  of  even  beds  and  winding  curves.  The  American 
Europe  on  the  other.  In  the  neutral  markets,  agricultural  machinery  goes  to  all  countries 
owing  to  the  want  of  direct  commercial  com-  where  farming  on  a  large  scale  is  practiced, 
munications,  American  manufactures  have  not  and  it  has  not  yet  been  successfully  copied  in 
gained  the  footing  which  they  deserve.  Europe.  The  superiority  of  the  simpler  tool^ 
The  similarity  in  its  natural  condition  of  made  in  tiie  United  States,  in  material  and 
America  to  the  sparsely  populated  and  unde-  workman^ip,  and  above  all  in  form  and  tlie 
veloped  new  countries  has  led  to  the  invention  nice  a^ustment  of  weight  and  parts,  is  rcc- 
and  manufacture  of  such  implements  and  other  ognized  in  the  British  colonies  to  the  oonster- 
articles  as  best  suit  their  requirements.  In  nation  of  English  makers.  The  form  of  the 
many  articles  of  utility  which  are  adapted  to  American  axe  is  admired  as  a  marvel  of  inge- 
European  needs  also — especially  those  in  which  nions  adaptation  to  the  work  to  be  performed  .- 
cheapness,  durability,  and  strength  are  com-  the  plow  has  been  subjected  to  equally  impor- 
bined,  those  in  which  manual  labor  has  been  tant  modifications ;  and  in  saws,  spades,  hoes, 
superseded  by  mechanical  production,  and  and  mattocks,  and  all  the  implements  of  agri- 
those  which  embody  ingenious  mechanical  de-  culture  and  forestry,  improvements  have  been 
vices  —  the  active  spirit  of  improvement  has  wrought  in  this  oountry  while  Europe  has  con- 
developed  an  American  product  which  is  sn-  tentedly  clung  to  ancient  models.  In  locki^ 
perior  in  form,  in  the  distribution  of  weight  or  and  other  building  hardware,  a  strong  demand 
the  selection  of  material,  or  in  ingenious  con-  has  sprung  up  in  England  as  well  as  in  the  col- 
trivance.  Another  important  quality  for  which  onies,  on  account  of  their  superiority  to  the 
American  wares  have  thus  far  been  distin-  ordinary  Birmingham  products  in  strength 
guished  in  foreign  markets  is  their  honest  gen-  and  finish,  and  in  handy  and  practical  utility 
nineness.  Even  in  the  style  of  packing,  the  of  design.  All  new  inventions  of  remarkable 
wakefulness  of  the  American  mina  leads  to  a  utility  are  certain  to  be  adopted  in  Europe, 
saving  of  labor  and  trouble.  When  the  Shef-  more  rapidly  usually  than  European  improve- 
field  hardware  merchants  ask  the  reason  of  ments  are  introduced  into  America.  Thus,  the 
orders  which  they  receive  from  English  and  hotel  and  goods  elevators  are  being  introduced 
Australian  retailers  for  American  small  cast-  in  Germany  and  Holland ;  and  oeUnloid  is  al- 
ings,  they  are  informed  that  it  is  partly  due  to  ready  afifecting  the  ivory  industry  in  England 
the  paper  boxes  in  which  the  goods  are  packed,  and  France. 

from  which  they  can  be  readily  taken  out  and  re-  Whether  the  protective  policy  has  helped  or 

placed.  All  American  improvements  when  once  retarded  the  sound  and  healthfial  development 
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of  American  indnstry,  the  truth  can  not  be  ig- 
nored that  a  genuine  development  is  taking 
place  in  many  branches.  Not  alone  in  cotton 
goods  and  hardware  are  the  American  manu- 
jfactnrers  proving  themselves  able  to  sustain 
the  decisive  test  of  an  increasing  export  of  the 
protected  articles.  The  importations  of  paper 
in  1878  were  only  one  tenth  in  value  of  the 
imports  of  1878,  and  were  principally  confined 
to  fine  wall-papers,  while  the  exports  have 
donbled  since  1870  and  1871.  The  nneness  and 
finish  of  American  writiug-papers  have  already 
gained  them  a  market  in  China  and  Japan,  and 
in  Holland  and  other  countries.  In  chemicals 
the  same  process  of  a  concurrent  decline  of 
imports  and  increase  of  exports  is  taking  place. 
Tartaric  add,  of  which  a  short  time  ago  half 
a  million  poonda  was  imported,  is  now  sup- 
plied entirely  at  home.  The  opening  of  the 
borax  mines  in  Nevada  has  stopped  the  impor- 
tation of  that  article,  which  England  formerly 
supplied ;  the  price  has  fallen  from  85  to  8  or 
9  cents  a  pound,  and- England  has  become  a 
lar^e  buyer  both  of  the  crude  and  the  refined 
prodact  France  formerly  sent  6  million  pounds 
of  cream  of  tartar  to  the  United  States,  but  now 
the  domestic  factories  furnish  the  entire  sup- 
pi  j.  Fruit  sirups,  which  have  a  large  sale  m 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  were  once 
supplied  by  France;  but  tiiis  entire  trade  is 
Dovr  passing  into  the  hands  of  American  man- 
afactarera,  who  produce  a  richer-flavored  as 
well  as  a  cheaper  article.  Formerly  England 
sent  large  quantities  of  doors  to  Australia  and 
the  other  colonies  poor  in  forests ;  now  Amer- 
ican machine-made  joinery-^oors,  sashes,  and 
Venetian  blinds — ^is  being  sbipped  to  Australia 
from  California,  while  in  England  a  demand  is 
arising  for  the  American  doors. 

There  are  American  industries,  it  has  been 
Ken,  which  are  already  able  to  hold  their  own 
in  oatside  markets  against  European  competi- 
tion. An  increasing  export  at  profitable  rates 
for  a  series  of  years  is  a  sufBcient  proof  that 
America  is  able,  with  the  present  development 
of  its  natural  resources  and  its  existing  condi- 
tions regarding  capital  and  labor,  to  enter  the 
field  with  the  lodustrial  and  commercial  coun- 
tries in  competition  for  the  world's  market. 
That  this  has  taken  place  in  the  staple  branch- 
e»  of  manufacture  is  an  indication  that  the  con- 
ditions of  production  are  favorable  to  that  end. 
Many  manufacturers  express  themselves  will- 
ing already  to  see  the  protective  duties  re- 
moved in  their  own  branches.  When  the  ex- 
port trade  is  fairly  established,  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  protection  has  been  gained.  Every 
year  new  products  of  American  manufacture 
find  a  foreign  outlet,  and  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  the  United  States  have  fairly  en- 
tered upon  a  career  of  industrial  greatness. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  for  the 
nine  months  ending  September  80, 1879,  were : 
merchandise,  $355,786,388;  specie,  $46,515,- 
51^5;  total  imports,  $402,251,988.  The  ex- 
ports tor  the  same  period  were:    domestic 


produce,  $608,900,787 ;  reexports,  $7,729,847; 
total  merchandise,  $516,630,684;  specie,  $21,- 
033,863;  total  exports,  $537,664,497.  The 
imports  for  the  corresponding  nine  months  of 
1878  were:  merchandise,  $324,611,718;  spe- 
cie, $22,278,788 ;  total  imports,  $846,890,500. 
The  exports  for  the  same  period  were :  do- 
mestic produce,  $523,458,842;  foreign  goods, 
$10,480,485 ;  total  merchandise,  $533,639,277; 
specie,  $21,959,334;  total  exports,  $555,898,- 
611.  The  exports  of  merchandise  for  the  nine 
months  of  1879  thus  show  a  decrease  of  17*8 
millions  compared  with  the  exports  of  the 
same  part  of  1878,  and  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise show  an  increase  of  31*1  millions. 
The  favorable  balance  is  decreased  from  209*3 
to  160*9  million  dollars  for  the  three  quarters ; 
and  including  the  specie  movement,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  commercial  balance  is  increased  by 
the  increased  excess  in  the  imports  of  coin  and 
bullion  over  the  exports,  which  amounted  to 
25'5  millions  in  1879,  against  0*3  million  in  the 
nine  months  of  1878 :  the  total  surplus  of  ex- 
ports is  therefore  135*4  millions,  against  209 
millions  for  the  three  quarters  in  1878. 

0ONGREGATIONALIST8.  The  followmg 
is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  the  United  States,  as  they 
are  given  in  the  *^  Congregational  Tear-Book  " 
for  1879 : 
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Indian  Territory 

Indiana 
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Tennessee. 

Texas 
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1 
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21,864 
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99 
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4 

2 
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875 

71 

47 

8,891 
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66 

2,822 
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1 

1 

28 

40 
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191 

80,217 

84,108 

28 

88 

8,823 

4,806 

296 

245 

88.115 

85,464 

5 

4 

2S8 

615 

216 

168 

82,287 

88,896 

9 

12 

715 

1,880 

76 

51 

5,194 

5,418 

25 

84 

4,574 

5,408 

2 

1 

249 

176 

7 

7 

448 

465 

7 

7 

199 

857 

2 

2 

49 

180 

197 

209 

19,8-11 

88,970 

8 

4 

214 

406 

11 

7 

.221 

883 

2 

8 

67 

vn 

191 

164 

18,866 

17,566 

1 

2 

45 

160 

8,620 

8,496 

875,654 

485,741 
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The  whole  number  of  families  oonneotedwitli  among  the  Indians.  The  station  at  Skoko- 
the  churches  was  165,842.  Thebaptisms  for  the  mish  incladed  a  charoh  of  28  members,  with 
year  included  10,686  of  adults  and  6,556  of  in-  three  other  preaching  stations,  128  famiiit^ 
fants.  Of  the  churches,  2,716  were  returned  200  attendants  on  worship,  and  110  children  in 
as  with  pastors  and  904  were  ^'vacant,*'  or  theSunday-sobools.  Seventy-seren  Indian  boys 
without  regularly  installed  pastors ;  of  the  miu-  and  nine  Indian  girls  had  spent  the  year  at  the 
isters,  2,860  were  in  pastoral  work,  and  1,186  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia,  where,  it  was  rep- 
were  not  in  pastoral  work.  Besides,  there  resented,  they  had  been  contented  and  studi- 
were  2U9  licentiates.  Of  the  members,  48,615  ous,  and  had  made  *^  marked  and  steady  prog- 
were  marked  *'  absent,"  or  thus  designated  as  ress."  Resolutions  were  adopted,  dedaring 
**  persons  who  live  at  a  place  other  than  that  that  the  aim  of  the  Association  with  reference 
of  their  church  relations,  fCad  do  not  worship  to  the  Indians  should  be,  ^'as  far  as  possible, 
with  their  church."  Contributions  were  re-  and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  secure  for  them : 
ported  by  2,760  churches  to  the  amount  ot  a,  a  legalized  standing  in  the  courts  of  the 
$951,890  for  benevolent  purposes,  and  of  $2,-  United  States ;  b,  ownership  of  land  in  sev- 
818,796  for  home  expenditures.  Of  the  minis-  eralty;  e,  the  fiiU  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ters  marked  as  *^not  in  pastoral  service,"  184  ship.  These  three  things,  we  believe,  are  esaen- 
were  connected  with  educational  work  in  col-  tial  if  the  Indian  is  to  be,  not  Christianized  or 
legcfs  seminaries,  and  academies,  or  as  super-  civilized,  but  saved  from  extermination."  The 
intendents  of  schools;  60  were  connected  with  Association  most  heartily  improved  "the  plan 
the  national  or  other  benevolent  societies  as  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  secure  to  as  many  In- 
secretaries,  superintendents,  etc. ;  84  were  in  dians  as  possible  the  advantages  of  education 
missionary  or  similar  work ;  22  were  editors ;  offered  at  such  distant  schools  as  that  at  Hatnp- 
67  were  in  secular  work;  and  152  were  re-  ton  And  Carlisle,  at  the  same  time  believing  that 
tired  by  age  or  infirmities.  The  receipts  of  the  system  of  boarding-schools  on  the  reserra- 
the  Am^ican  Home  Mitiianary  Society  for  the  tions,  which  for  many  years  have  been  main- 
year  ending  May  1,  1879,  were  $278,691,  and  tained  by  the  Government  and  the  missiona- 
the  expenditures  were  $260,830.  The  indebt-  ries,  is  the  chief  educational  agency  that  must 
ednessoftheSocietywas  $50,899,  against  which  be  relied  upon  for  bettering  the  condition  of 
it  had  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $18,401.  the  Indian."  A  resolution  was  also  adopted 
Nine  hundred  and  forty-six  ministers  were  declaring  that  the  Association,  "  believing  that 
employed  during  the  year  in  84  States  and  Ter-  the  treaties  existing  between  the  United  State's 
ritories,  29  of  whom  had  preached  in  foreign  and  China,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  riglits 
languages.  of  emigration  from  one  country  to  the  other. 

The  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer-  and  the  treatment  such  immigrants  sfaocdd  re- 

iean  Mieaionary  Association  was  held  at  Chi-  ceive  from  the  people  and  nation  among  whom 

cago,  Illinois,  beginning  October  28th.    Tlie  and  in  which  they  live,  are  right^  Just,  wise,  and 

Hon.  E.  S.  Tobey  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Christian,  does  heartily  record  its  appreciation 

presided.    The  Treasurer  reported  that  his  re-  of  the  high  services  which  President  Hayes,  un- 

ceipts  for  the  year  had  been  $814,450,  of  which  der  God,  has  by  his  tamely  veto  of  the  anti-Chi- 

$99,019  had  been  contributed  for  special  insti-  nese  bill  been  enabled  to  render  the  republic 

tutions.    His  expenditures  had  been  $218,955,  in  preserving  inviolate  its  treaty  obligations, 

of  which  $122,665  had  been  applied  to  the  and  also  the  cause  of  Christianity,  in  removing 

Southern  work  (among  the  f reedmen),  $6,595  a  threatened  formidable  barrier  to  the  evangel- 

to  the  work  among  the  Chinese,  $847  to  that  ization  of  the  Chinese,  not  only  in  America, 

among  the  Indians,  $10,226  to  the  foreign  mis-  but  also  in  their  native  land ;  and  the  Associa- 

sions,  and  $87,890  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  tion  hereby  tenders  him  its  profound  thanks 

of  the  Society.    The  largest  work  of  the  Soci-  for  the  same."  The  Secretaries  were  authorized 

ety  was  among  the  freedmen  in  the  Southern  to  notify  President  Hayes  of  this  resolution. 

States,  where  it  had  under  its  care  67  churches.  Twelve  schools  were  taught  among  the  Chinese 

with  4,600  members,  and  44  schools,  with  190  of  the  Pacific  coast,  which  employed  21  teach- 

teachers  and  7,207  pupils,  classified  as  follows :  ers,  including  five  Chinese  helpers,  and  retomed 

primary,  2,789 ;  intermediate,  1,465 ;  grammar,  a  total  enrollment  of  1,489  pupils,  with  an 

688;   normal,   2,022;   coUegiate  preparatory,  average  attendance  of  252  pupils.    Eighty-four 

169 ;  collegiat.e,  68 ;  law,  28 ;  theological,  86.  Chinese  had  given  evidence  of  conversion,  and 

A  gift  of  $150,000  which  had  been  received  187  had  renounced  idolatry.    The  Congrega- 

would  be  used  for  the  erection  of  new  build-  tional  Association  of  Christian  Chinese  had 

ings  for  the  schools  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  198  members,  of  whom  44  had  been  received 

Atlanta,  Georgia,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  during  the  year.    The  African  mission,  in  the 

Talladega,  Alabama.    It  was  estimated  that  Mendi  country,  included  six  noissionaries,  with 

150,000  pupils  had  been  taught  during  the  year  the  wives  of  two,  snd  five  other  assistanta,  two 

by  present  and  former  students  of  the  higher  churches,  with  85  members  and  190  Snnday- 

Bchools  of  the  Association.    The  Association  school  scholars,  and   three  day-schools,  the 

had  now  under  its  care  the  Indians  of  four  largest  of  which,  at  Good-Hope  station,  had 

agencies,  numbering  18,000  souls.    Nine  mis-  an  enrollment  of  245  and  an  average  attend- 

aionaries,  teaoherS|  and  assistants  were  employed  ance  of  156  scholars.    Mr.  Bobert  .^ilhington 
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of  a  mwion  in  Eiwtem  Africa,  and  the  officers    j^.  Canaia  and  Newfoundland— Churohes,  120.  Aus- 
of  the  Freedmen's  Missions  Aid    Society  of    tralia— Churches,  116 ;  preaching  Btationa,  112.    New 


. .                J      -.    .1                i.         xi.     r»  'A'  L  — x^"».*«.^  independent  of  the  London  Missionary 

tbington  and  a  similar  sum  from  the  iintlSQ  Society,  14.    British  Guiana— Ohurohes  independent 

public,  it  wonld  appropriate  $20,000   to   the  of   the    London   Miaaionaiy    Society,   12.      India— 

foundation  of  the  proposed  mission,  and  would  Churches  independent  of  the  London  Miagionary  8o- 

undertake  to  sustain  itpwmanently.  T^sS-   .^^'^'^^y^^  independent  of  the  Xon- 

1^1          -v  ouowMM  ■»  i#oAu<wui«ui»j .  ^^^  Missionary  Society,  2.    Chapels  and  schools— 

i  he  seventieth  annoal  meeting  of  the  Amer-  jjew  chapels  opened,  61 ;  new  schools  opened,  18. 
ic'in  Board  <if  Gommimonen  for  Ibreign  MU- 

*u>Jit  was  held  at  Syraonse,  New  York,  October  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
7tb.    The  Rer.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  presided.  Union  of  England  and  Wales  was  held  in  Lon- 
The  Treasurer  reported  that  his  receipts  for  don  May  12th.    The  Rev.  Professor  Newth 
the  year  had  been  $518,880,  and  his  expendi-  of  New  College  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
tares  $513,817.     The  year  had  been  marked  Union  for  1880.    The  report  of  the  Secretary 
bj  retrenchment  of  all  expenses,  yet  the  num-  gave  a  statement  of  the  recommendations  of 
her  of  additions  on  profession  of  faith  in  all  the  the  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to 
lields,  given  at  more  than  two  thousand  souls,  inquire  into  the  working  of  Congregational 
was  larger  than  in  any  previous  year  since  the  colleges.    It  was  recommended  that  the  theo- 
tirne  when  an  extraordinary  number  of  acces-  logical  course  should  be  separated  from  that 
sion^  had  taken  phice  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  of  arts,  and  that  whenevel*  it  was  practicable 
more  than  thirty  years  before.    The  Turkish  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  teaching  af- 
liii-isiuns  were  recovering  from  the  injurious  forded  by  such  institutions  as  Owens  College, 
ettVcts  of  the  late  war.    The  additions  to  the  the  Yorkshire  College,  and  the  universities  of 
churches  in  India — ^nearly  seven   hundred —  England  and  Scotland.     The  committee  pro- 
were  greater  than  in  any  former  year.    In  posed  also  a  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  the 
Austria,  the  missionaries  had  been  embarrassed  Union,  to  be  held  in  1880,  and  to  consist  in 
bv  otiic  ial  restrictions  concerning  which  repre-  part  in  the  delivery  of  lectures  in  London  and 
dentations  were  to  be  made  to  the  Government.  elseVhere  by  Oouffregational  clergymen  upon 
Nt^arlr  fifty  additions  had  been  made  to  the  certain  periods  ana  aspects  of  church  history. 
churches  in  Spain,  and  the  opening  of  a  school  The  Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers  had  been  ap- 
for  cirla  was  reported.   The  mission  in  Mexico  pointed  to  deliver  the  Congregational  lecture 
hud  lost  ground  for  the  want  of  men  to  carry  for  the  year ;  his  subject  would  be  **  Church 
it  on.    In  the  Dakota  mission^  the  Indian  con-  Systems  in  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Centn- 
verb)  had  organized  a  home  missionary  society,  ry."    The  Church- Aid  and  Home  Mission  So- 
^  h.ch  had  raised  more  than  $800  during  the  ciety,  recently  organized,  reported  that  £80,000 
P  i«t  three  years  to  meet  the  expenses  of  native  had  been  secured  for  its  work  during  its  first 
ttachers  and  preachers  among  the  wild  tribes,  year.    A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
S:'e<-ial  reports  were  also  made  from  the  mis-  condemning  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Gov- 
^ioos  in  Zoolooland,  China,  and  Japan.  emment,  censturing  especially  the  Afghan  and 

A  paper  was  read  on  **The  Proposed  Mis-  Zooloo  wars. 

«i'  <n  in  Central  Africa,"  which,  after  discussing  The  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Congregational 

the  various  featnree  of  the  condition  of  the  Union  was  held  at  CardifiC,  beginning  October 

African  Continent,  and  the  missions  already  14th.    The  Rev.  W.  Cuthbertson  presided,  and 

established  or  contemplated  in  it,  recommended  delivered  an  inaugural  address  on  ^^Indepen- 

lU'  re^on  of  Bih6  and  the  Coanza  River,  in  dency  as  a  Witness-Bearer,"  in  which,  refer- 

iVmt  12**  sonth  latitude  and  two  hundred  and  ring  to  the  want  of  cooperation  between  the 

tirtj  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  as  the  State  Church  and  Nonconformists,  he  said  that 

^<f<  suitable  district  in  which  to  found  the  no  step  could  much  conduce  to  the  social  meet- 

n.is«ion.    The  paper  was  approved,  and  the  ing  which  was  desirable  until  disestablishment 

IVKJential  Committee  was  advised  to  continue  came.    A  paper  was  read  on  the  position  and 

'•  e  inqniries  already  set  on  foot,  with  the  un-  prospects  of  Congregationalism  in  Wales,  in 

'i  rstflQding  th«t  it  was  purposed  to  establish  which  it  was  stated  that  there  were  now  in 

'^rmlssion  proposed  at  tne earliest  practicable  the  principality  1,022  chapels,  908  organized 

•Jav.  churches,  546    ordained   ministers,   818   lay 

CoNoszoATiONALiBTB  IS  Gbvat  BBFTAisr. —  proachcrs,  108,000  communicants,  and  108,000 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  other  adherents  excluding  children  under  ten 

the  Congregational  churches  in  Great  Britain  years  of  age,  so  that  in  round  numbers  the 

*ind  the  colonies,  as  given  in  the  '*  Congrega-  Congregationalists  in<^nded  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 

tiooal  Tear-Book ''  for  1879 :  lion  of  people*    The  assembly  resolved  to  reo- 

Er..hnd-Chmche.,  2,0n;  branch  chnn^hes,  810;  T^^J^^^^^ 

TV  ihing_  Nations,  8tl;  evangelistio  stations,  172,  «r  the  propriety  of  appointing  a  oonfidentiri 

-Welsh  ohnndMs,  SMJDiBDoh  ohurahes,  282;  committee  With  which  vacant  ohnrohes  and 
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unsettled  minlsten  might  confer.    The  qnea-  New  Guinea  and  to  the  islands  in  the  neigh- 

tion  of  special  missions  was  commended  to  the  horhood.    The  mission  to  Central  Africa  had 

careful  consideration  of  these  associations,  with  heen  commenced  near  Lake  Tanganyika,  but 

a  Tiew  of  determining  whether  they  should  had  met  with  vicisditudes,  and  Dr.  Mullens, 

take  steps,  within  their  several  limits,  for  the  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  was  to  be  sent  to 

conducting  of  »uch  missions  by  competent  and  look  after  its  interests.    A  woman *s  misdcn 

,  certified  persons.   A  long  resolution  was  adopt-  had  been  established  four  years  before,  whicli 

ed,  condemning  the  Afghan  war,  expressing  now  numbered  eleven  missionaries.    Dr.  Mul- 

the  belief  that  the  policy  of  which  it  formed  a  lens  was  afterward  sent  to  this  mission,  but  he 

part  ought  to  be  reversed,  and  urging  the  mem-  died  on  the  way. 

bers  of  the  churches  to  employ  their  votes  and  The  Iruh  Congregational  Union  met  in  Dnb- 

infiuence  at  the  next  general  election  to  secure  lin,  September  80th.  The  occasion  was  marked 

the  authoritative  condemnation  of  this  policy  by  the  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Union. 

by  the  various  constituencies.    *^  The  Assem-  it  having  been  founded  in  1629,  and,  thootrh 

bly,"  the  resolution  continued,  **does  not  in  the  smallest  in  numbers,  being  the  second 

view  of  the  election  counsel  silence  on  the  part  oldest  Union  in  ttte  United  Kingdom.     Tbe 

of  the  Nonconformists  in  relation  to  questions  principal  bnsiness  of  the  session  related  to 

touching  upon  religions  equality ;  but  in  tbe  efforts  to  raise  the  Provident  Fund  to  £5,000. 

presence  of  the  great  political  difficulties  of  the  The  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland  met 

time  it  feels  that  this  is  a  crisis  in  which  even  at  Dundee,  April  22d.    The  reporta  showe-i 

these  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  prevent  the  that  a  decrease  had  taken  place  in  the  gentral 

union  of  the  Liberal  party  for  the  purpose  of  contributions.     The  widows'  and  ministers' 

putting  an  end  to  the  costly  and  mischievous  provident  funds  were  in  good  condition,  but 

r^me  which  has  proved  to  be  so  full  of  men-  the  income  of  the  Chapel-Building  Society  had 

ace  to  our  constitutional  liberty  at  home,  and  been  only  £41  for  the  year.    A  chapel-build - 

to  derogate  from  our  good  name  and  our  legiti-  ing  fund  of  £10,000  was  asked  for,  toward 

mate  influence  among  other  nations."    Sub-  which  £8,000  had  been  subscribed,  and  propo- 

jects  were  discussed  in  papers  and  addresses  sitions  were  made  for  obtaining  the  rest  of  tbe 

relating  to  collegiate  education,  business  meth-  sum  by  means  of  subscriptions  of  £100  eac  L. 

ods  and  church  administration,  spiritual  life  Thirteen  students  had  attended  the  Theological 

and  the  consecration  of  money,  and  Congrega-  Hall. 

tionalism  and  free  thought.                       '  Congregationalism  is  represented  in  France 

The  anniversary  i)f  the  London  Misnonary  by  the  Union  of  Free  Evangelical  Churtlef, 

Society  was  held  May  16th.    Sir  William  Muir  whose  basis  of  union  is  established  on  the 

presided.  The  financial  report  showed  that  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  churches  from 

total  annual  receipts  of  the  Society  for  general  the  support  and  control  of  the  state,  their  in- 

and  spedal  purposes  had  been  £101,100,  which  dependence  of  each  other  in  their  own  action. 

the  babmce  left  from  the  last  year  increased  to  and  the  individual  profession  of  faith.    The 

£117,613.    The  expenditures  had  been  £128,-  sixteenth  biennial  meeting  of  the  Synod  was 

058.    There  were  158  missionaries  employed,  held  at  Nhnes,  beginning  October  16th.    The 

of  whom  11  were  women,  with  800  native  opening  sermon,  by  Pastor  Hallard  of  Pahss 

pastors,  evangelists,  and  assistants,  besides  88  was  devoted  to  a  vindication  of  the  principle 

native  pastors,  500  assistant  pastors  and  evan-  of  independency,  and  to  showing  that  freedoni 

gelists,  and  8,400  volunteer  preachers  in  Mada-  from  tue  patronage  and  interference  of  the 

gascar.   The  missions  in  MadagAsoar  have  been  state  was  essential  to  the  promotion  of  a  re^l 

enlarged  and  strengthened  by  die  addition  since  accord  of  spirit  between  the  churches,  as  well 

1870  of  nine  country  stations,  *'  each  provided  as  to  their  own  internal  unity.    Pastor  George 

with  its  mission-house,  ita  model  church,  and  Fisch  was  chosen  President  of  the  Synod.    One 

school."    The  Central  Girls'  School,  the  Nor-  new  church  was  admitted  to  the  Union ;  the 

mal  School,  and  the  Theological  College  have  application  of  another  was  postponed  on  ac- 

been  erected  at  Antananarivo,  and  a  normal  coimt  of  insecurity  in  its  financial  condition, 

school  at  Fianarantsoa;  and  the  system  of  pri-  The  question  of  giving  up  certain  mission  sta- 

mary  education  has  been  revised  and  extend-  tions  in  the  department  of  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  in 

ed.    The  churches  had  been  declared  to  be  at  which  success  had  not  been  encouraging,  was 

liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs  without  considered,  and  was  finally  referred  to  the 

any  interference  from  secular  or  outside  au-  Commission  of  Evangelization  for   decision, 

thority.    A  new  station  had  been  opened  in  A  proposition  to  form  a  common  fund  for  all 

China,  and  a  new  mission  in  the  province  of  the  cnurcbes  of  the  Union,  similar  to  the  sos- 

Sze-chuen  partly  provided  for.    In  South  Af-  tentation  funds  of  the  Presbyterian  chnrcheiv 

rica,  the  beginning  of  a  mission  at  Lake  Ngami  excited  much  discussion.    The  Synod  declinf>l 

and  the  opening  of  the  Moffat  Institution  were  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether  tbe  in^^ti- 

mentioned.    The  mission  to  New  Guinea  had  tution  of  such  a  fand  would  be  agreeable  t') 

at  the  time  of  making  up  tbe  report  four  or-  the  principles  of  the  Union,  but  appointed  a 

dained  English  missionaries  with  forty  Poly-  committee  to  examine  into  the  subject  and 

nesian  missionaries,  and  had  extended  its  use-  collect  facts   for  the  guidance  of  the   next 

fulness  along  the  southern  ooaat  of  eastern  Synod. 
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CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES.  The  third 
st'ssion  of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress*  com- 
meaced  on  December  2,  1878.  (For  the 
President's  message,  see  "  Public  Docnments," 
AxyrAL  OTCLoPiBDiA,  1878.)  In  the  Senate 
the  Vice-President,  William  A.  Wheeler,  pre- 


*  Tlie  foUowinf  ts  •  Bst  of  members : 

8BHATB. 

Ahhama-JOtm^  E.  Spencer,  John  T.  Morgan. 
ArtiTUKu^&Ufhen  W.  Dorsej*  A.  H.  Garland. 
t^alffomia— AToa  A.  Saryen^  Newton  Booth. 
(Vonido—Jeromo  B.  Chaffee,  Hennr  M.  Teller. 
(nnH*ciicvU-Wimun  H.  Bamnm,  WUUam  W.  Eaton. 
Ddavcare—TboaiM  P.  Bayard.  Eli  Saulsbnry. 
P<'n4a—9>im<ni  B.  ConoTer,  Cbariea  W.  Jones. 
Gof-ryia-Jchn  B.  Gordon,  Beniamln  H.  Hill. 
;/  in H«- Richard  J.  Oglesby,  David  Davis. 
Ir<iiana—D.  W.  Yooihees,  Joseph  E.  McDonald. 
/'>ir22— WilUun  B.  Ailiflon,  Samael  J.  Klrkwood. 
A'"iifi4— John  J.  In^ls,  P.  B.  Plarob. 
A'r  n/'.r>fcy— Thomas  C.  McCreerj,  James  B.  Beck. 
L'>uuiaM-^.  B.  Eostis,  W.  P.  Kellogg. 
i^7in« -Hannibal  Hamlin,  James  G.  Blaine. 
.¥irv//i»rf— George  R.  Denote,  William  Plnckney  Whyte. 
.Vj4«i^.^uM/C»— Hearr  L.  Dawes,  George  F.  Hoar. 
Hi-Myan—Uuic  P.  Ohrlstlaiicy,  Thomas  W.  Ferry. 
M!nn<^'4a-»..l.  B.  McMillan,  William  Windom. 
i/<^tjin>pi~ Blanche  K.  Bruce,  L.  Q.  G.  Lamar. 
Mit^'uri—J).  H.  Armstrong,  Francis  M.  CockreU. 
.V '/rujLira— Aigemoo  d.  Paddock,  Alvln  daunders. 
Vftida—John  P.  Jones.  William  Sharon. 
y«ic  /Aim/MtMre— Bainbridge  Wadleigh,  E.  R.  Rollins. 
yetc  Jersey— Thcodon  F.  Bandolph,  John  It.  McPher- 

S>T  Forlr— Ttosooe  GonUlng,  Fnnds  Keman. 

y^/rth  CVxro^iiuz— Augustas  S.  Merximon,  MattlMW  W 

r^^;o— Stanley  Mattbews,  Allen  G.  Tbmman. 
(^TAgon^Jobn  H.  Mitchell,  Laikyette  Grover. 
Pe.fiMylviinia—J.  Donald  Cameron,  William  A.  Wslk^e. 
B'.rrU  l0ktnd—Atxibn§e  E.  Bomside,  Heniy  B.  Anshony. 
S>'sih  Qiroiina—John  J.  Patterson,  M.  C.  Butler. 
r^t^^xM -James  E.  Bailey,  Isham  G.  HarriSb 
frj''!»— ^muei  B.  Maxey,  Blchard  Coke. 
\'€r,noni-^nBtia  S.  Morrill,  George  F.  Edmunds. 
r.>7tni(i— Robert  E.  Withers.  John  W.  Johnson. 
^'4  nrvJAto— Frank  Hereford,  Henry  Q.  Davis. 
irM(3t>n«»n -Timothy  O.  Howe,  Angus  Cameron. 


Boim  OF  BBPsnKrTATnm. 

.Vj^am/i— James  T.  Jones,  Hilary  A  Herbert,  Jerem<ah 

V  Williams.  Charles  M.  Shelley,  Robert  F.  Llgon,  G.  W. 
Uewift,  WUUam  H.  Forney,  W.  W.  Garth. 

Aryan^uh—hacAen  C.  Gaose^  WilUam  F.  Blemons,  J.  B. 
Tnreas  Tbomss  M.  Gnnter. 

'  utf.jmuA~~aane9  Davis,  Horsoe  F.  Psge,  John  K.  Lut- 
tRli.  R.  Pacbeoo. 

( ■^■jrndo—T.  M.  PattenoB. 

'>/in^ricu<— Geocgs  M.  liuiders,  James  Phelps,  John  T. 
^i;t.  Levi  Wsraer. 

I^i-irrare—iwBaem  WilHsms. 

P'Tidor-JL  H.  M.  Davidson,  Horatio  Blsbee,  Jr. 

'^'r^y^-joBan  Hartrldge,  William  £.  Smith,  Philip 
'^•>  k.  Henry  R.  Hsnis,  Milton  A  Candler,  James  H.  Blount, 
<^ :  ici  (I.  Feiton,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  H.  P.  BelL 

/^<r/>T'«— WilUam  Aldrlcfa,C.  H.  Harrison,  Lorenso  Brsn* 
t>v>.  William  Lathrop,  H.  C.  Burchard,  T.  J.  Henderson, 
'^-  ;>  C.  Haye«.  O.  L.  Fort,  Thomas  A  Boyd,  B.  F.  Marsh, 

V  H.  Knapp.  WtilUm  M.  Springer,  Thomss  F.  Tipton,  Jo- 
* '  \  <i.  Cunon,  John  B.  Eden,  W.  A  J.  Sparks,  William  R. 
1  -r4-.n,  William  HartzelJ,  R.  W.  Townshend. 

7  .T/nn/i— B.  8  Poller;  Thomas  R.  Cobb,  George  A.  Blek- 
^  ^  Lronidas  Sextoo.  Tnomas  M.  Browne,  M.  8.  Robinson, 

M  Haana,  M.  C.  Hooter,  M.  D.  White,  W.  H.  Calkins, 
''-i'^  L.  Krans,  A  H.  Hsmitton,  John  H.  Baker. 

/tra-^.  C.  Stone,  Hiram  Price,  Theodore  W.  Bordick, 
V.  <  I)e<^riog.  Bosh  Clsrk,  B.  8.  Sampson,  H.  J.  B.  Cum- 
•^r:\  William  F.  SapPfAddison  Oliver. 

A'in«fz*-.willism  A.  FbilUps,  Dodtsy  0.  HsskeD,  Thomas 

AVnA>x«ityu-A.  B.  Boone,  James  A.  McKenile,  John  W. 
'  ik'-'L  .1.  Proetor  Knott,  A.  8.  Wilhs,  John  G.  Cariisle,  J. 
*;  -^  C'^kbon,  M.  J.  Dozkam,  Thomas  Tomer,  John  B. 

Lnhiann—'tL  1*  Othson,  E.  John  KlUs,  Chester  B.  Dsr- 
n.;  J.  &  Eka,  J.  K.Lsoiisrd,  B.  W.  BobertMn. 
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sided ;  and  in  the  House,  the  Speaker,  Sam- 
uel J.  Randall  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  8d,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  offered  bj  Senator  Blaine  of 
Maine: 

Besolved^  That  tho  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be 

JTa^ns— Thomss  B.  Reed,  William  P.  Frye,  8.  D.  LIndsey, 
Llewellyn  Powers,  Eugene  Hale. 

ifon/Jaiuf—Daniel  M.  Henry,  Charles  B.  Roberts,  WilUsm 
Kinunell,  Thomas  Swann,  £.  J.  Henkle,  William  Walsh. 

JfoMaeAvstf^s^WilUam  W.  Crapo,  Bei\}amln  W.  Harris, 
Walbridge  A.  Field,  Leopold  Morse,  K.  P.  Banks,  George  B. 
Loring,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  WUliam  Claflln,  W.  W.  Rice, 
Amasa  Norcross,  George  D.  Robinson. 

Michigan— K,  8.  Williams,  Edwin  Wlllets,  J.  H.  McGow- 
an,  E.  W.  Kelghtley,  John  W.  Stone,  Mark  S.  Brewer,  Omar 

D.  Conger,  Charles  C.  Ellsworth,  Jay  A  Hubbell. 
Minnemtch-a.  H.  Dunnell,  H.  B.  Strait,  J.  H.  Stewart. 
MisaisHppi—B..  L.  Muldrow,  Van  H.  Manning,  H.  D. 

Money,  O.  R.  Singleton,  Charles  £.  Hooker,  J.  R.  Chahners. 

ifi^ouri— Anthony  Ittner,  Vathan  Cole,  L.  8.  Metcalf, 
Robert  A.  Hatcher,  R.  P.  Bland,  Charles  H.  Morgan.  T.  T. 
Crittenden,  B.  J.  Franklin,  David  Rea.  Henry  M.  Pollard, 
J.  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  John  M.  Glover,  A.  H.  Bnckner. 

JV^dra^Ira— Thomas  J.  Mi^or** 

H'etada — ^Thomas  Wren. 

N6W  ffamptMr^— Frank.  Jones,  James  F.  Briggs,  Henry 
W.  Blair. 

Xeie  Jersev—C.  H.  Sinnickson,  J.  H.  Pugh,  Miles  Ross, 
Alvah  A.  Clark,  A  W.  Cutler,  Thomas  B.  Peddle,  A.  A. 
Hardenburgh. 

y^w  rork— James  W.  Covert,  William  D.  Veeder,  B.  B. 
Chittenden,  Archibald  M.  Bliss,  Nicholas  Mnller.  8.  S.  Cox; 
Anthony  Eickhoff,  A  G.  MoCook,  Fernando  Wood,  A.  8. 
Hewitt,  Ben^mln  A  Willis,  Clarkson  N.  Potter,  John  H. 
Ketcham,  George  M.  Beebe,  S.  L.  Mayham,  John  W.  Bailey, 
Martin  I.  Townsend,  Andrew  Williams,  A.  B.  Jsmes.  John 
H.  Starin,  Solomon  Bundy,  George  A.  Bagley,  WllUam  J. 
Bacon,  William  H.  Baker,  Frank  Hiscock,  John  H.  Camp, 

E.  G.  Lapham,  J.  W.  Dwight,  J.  Hungerford,  E.  Kirke  Hart, 
Charles  B.  Benedict,  D.  N.  Lockwood,  G.  W.  Patterson. 

yorth  Carolina— JeBBe  J.  Testes,  C.  H.  Brogden,  A.  M. 
Waddell,  J.  J.  Davis,  A.  M.  Scales,  W.  L.  Steele,  William  M. 
Bobbins,  Robert  B.  Vance. 

(9Aio— Milton  Sayler,  H.  B.  Banning,  Mills  Gardner,  J.  A. 
McMahon,  A.  V.  Rice,  Jacob  D.  Cox,  Henry  L.  Dickey,  J. 
W.  Keifen  John  8.  Jones,  Chsrles  Foster,  Hennr  8.  Neal, 
Thomas  Ewing,  M.  I.  Southard,  E.  B.  Finley,  N.  H.  Van 
Yorhes,  Lorenzo  Danford,  William  McKinley,  Jr.,  James 
Monroe,  Jsmes  A.  Garfield,  Amos  Townsend. 

t>rs(^>»— Richard  Williams. 

Pmntn/lvania—Chtkmuax  Freeman,  Charles  0*NelIl,Samnsl 
J.  Randall,  William  D.  Kelley,  A.  C.  Harmer,  William  Ward, 
Isaac  N.  Evans,  Hiester  Oymer,  A.  H.  Smith,  8.  A.  Bridges, 

F.  D.  ColUns,  11.  B.  Wright,  James  B.  Reilly,  J.  W.  Bailiu. 

rr,  E.  Overton,  Jr.,  John  I.  Mitchell,  J.  M.  Campbell,  W. 
Stenger,  Levi  Maish,  L,  A.  Mackey,  Jacob  Tumey,  Rus- 
sell Errett,  Thomas  M.  Bayne,  W.  8.  Shallenberger,  Barry 
White.  J.  M.  Thompson,  Lswis  F.  Wstson. 
Bhods  l§iand—Ben^Jain  T.  Eames,  L.  W.  BsHoo. 
South  Carolina— J.  H.  Raloey,  Richard  H.  Cain,  D.  Wy- 
att  Aiken,  John  H.  Evlns,  Robert  Smalls, 
rennesnes— J.  H.  Randolph,  J.  M.  Thomburgh,  George 

G.  Dlbrell,  H.  Y.  Riddle,  John  M.  Bright,  John  F.  House, 
W.  0.  Whitthorne,  J.  D.  C.  Atkins,  W.  P.  CaldweU,  Casey 
Young. 

Ttspo*— John  H.  Reagan,  D.  B.  Cnlbersoiu  J.  W.  Throdt- 
morton,  Roger  Q.  Mills,  D.  W.  C.  Giddlngs,  G.  Schleicher. 

rermon^-Charles  H.  Joyoe,  D.  C.  Denison,  George  W. 
Hendee. 

Virginic^— John  Goode,  Jr.,  G.  O.  Walker,  Joseph  Jor- 

Einson,  George  C.  Cabell,  J.  R.  Tucker,  J.  T.  Hanris,  Eppa 
nnton,  A  L.  Pridemore. 

W4»t  Virffinich^Beoiuaan  Wilson,  Beojamln  F.  Martin, 
John  E.  Kenna. 

ITiseonsin^Chsrles  G.  Williams.  L.  B.  Csswell,  George 
O.  Hszleton,  William  P.  Lynde,  Edward  8.  Bragg,  Gabriel 
Bonck,  H.  L.  Humphrey,  Thaddens  C.  Pound. 

TnanoixAX.  DBLXOAna. 

Arirnna—U.  8.  Stevens. 
Dakota— J.  P.  Kidder. 
/daAo— 8.  8.  Fenn. 
Montana — M.  Msglnnis. 
J^ew  Mestico — T.  Romero. 

Utah—Q.  Q.  Osnnon. 

WathiTkgton—O.  Jacobs. 

Wjfoming^Yf.  W.  Corlelt 
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instnicted  to  iiifluire  and  report  to  the  SeDate  whether  Demoorats  elected  one  hundred  and  one  or 

at  the  recent  elections  the  constitutional  righte  of  possibly  one  hundred  and  two,  and  the  Repub- 

»^i^t^<Z?,S:l5^t  J?.X^S'dlSr  ^^'  fo"  or  poBsiWy  five.    We  taow  that 

of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  cUss  of  Buch  citizens,  thirty-five  of  these  Representatives  were  as- 

was  denied  or  abridged  by  the  action  of  the  election  signed  to  the  Sonthem  States  by  reason  of  the 

offloeiB  of  any  State,  in  renising  to  receive  their  votes,  colored  population,  and  that  the  entire  politi- 

^fwling  to  count  them,  or  in  receiving  and  counting  ^^  p^^^^  tj,„g  founded  on  the  numbers  of  the 

fraudulent  ballots  in  pursuance  of  a  conspira^  to  ^  i  A.^j  ^^^.vi*  k—  k«.^«  o^:.,.w1  ^^a  »^*...^..*; 

make  the  lawftil  votes  of  such  dtiiens  of  none  effect ;  colored  people  has  been  seized  and  appropn- 

and  whether  such  citizens  were  prevented  fron  exer-  ated  to  the  aggrandizement  of  its  own  strengtii 

dsing  the  elective  franchise,  or  forced  to  use  it  against  by  the  Democratic  party  of  the  South, 

their  wishes  by  violence  or  threats,  or  hostile  demon-  u  The  issue  thus  raised  before  the  countrv, 

^rations  of  arm«i  men  or  other  organizations,  or  by  ^     President,  is  not  one  of  mere  sentimeDl 

any  other  unlawful  means  or  practices.  T  \t   ^'^y**^  ^^i.                  A.       iT  j*     j  •  ^     . 

JRuolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judidary  be  'or  the  rights  of  the  negro— though  far  distant 

fhitiier  instructed  to  inquire  and  report  whether  it  is  be  the  day  when  the  rights  of  any  Americiin 

within  the  competency  of  Congress  to  provide  by  citizen,  however  black  or  however  poor,  shall 

additionjl  legislation  for  the  >»<>", P«rft?^,^Cfl*!?S  ^£  form  the  mere  dust  of  the  balance  in  any  con- 

the  right  of  Bufftage  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  m  x,^„^^„.  „^.  •„  xi,^  «„„„^  ^^^  ♦!,«♦  ;«l^i^^, 

aUtiie  States  of  Reunion.  •  troversy;  nor  is  the  issue  one  that  involves 

Bttoh^,  That  in  prosecuting  these  mquiries  tiie  the  waving  of  the  *  bloody  shirt,'  to  quote  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary  shall  have  tiie  right  to  elegant  vernacular  of  Democratic  vituperation ; 

send  for  persons  and  papers.  nor  still  further  is  the  issue  as  now  presented 

Mr.  Blaine  said :  '*  Mr.  President,  the  pend-  only  a  question  of  the  equality  of  the  black 

ing  resolution  was  offered  by  me  with  a  two-  voter  of  the  South  with  the  white  voter  of  the 

fold  purpose  in  view :  South.    The  issue,  Kr.  President,  haa  taken  a 

"  1.  To  place  on  record,  in  a  definite  and  au-  far  wider  range,  one  of  portentous  magnitude ; 

thentic  form,  the  frauds  and  outrages  by  which  and  that  is,  whether  the  white  voter  of  the 

some  recent  elections  were  carried  by  the  Dem-  North  shall  be  equal  to  the  white  voter  of  the 

ocratic  party  in  the  Southern  States ;  South  in  shaping  the  policy  and  fixing  the  de**- 

'^  2,  To  find  if  there  be  any  method  by  which  tiny  of  this  country ;  or  whether,  to  put  it  sti'.l 

a  repetition  of  these  crimes  against  a  free  bal-  more  baldly,  the  white  man  who  fought  in  the 

lot  may  be  prevented.  ranks  of  the  Union  army  sliall  have  as  weighty 

"  The  newspaper  is  the  channel  through  and  influential  a  vote  in  the  government  of 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  in-  the  Republic  as  the  white  man  who  fought  in 
formed  of  current  events,  and  the  accounts  the  ranks  of  the  rebel  army.  The  one  fought 
given  in  the  press  represent  the  elections  in  to  uphold,  the  other  to  destroy,  the  Union  of 
some  of  the  Southern  States  to  have  been  ac-  the  States;  and  to-day  he  who  fought  to  destroy 
companied  by  violence,  in  not  a  few  cases  is  a  far  more  important  factor  in  the  govern- 
reaching  the  destruction  of  life ;  to  have  been  inent  of  the  nation  than  he  who  fought  to  up- 
controlled  by  threats  that  awed  and  intlmi-  hold  it. 

dated  a  large  class  of  voters;  to  have  been  ** Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  compar- 

manipulated  by  fraud  of  the  most  shameless  ing  groups  of  States  of  the  same  renresenta- 

and  shameful  description.    Indeed,  in  South  tive  strength  North  and  South.     Take  the 

Oarolina  there  seems  to  have  been  no  election  States   of   South   Carolina,  Mississippi,  and 

at  all  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term.    There  Louisiana.    They  send  seventeen  Representa- 

was  instead  a  series  of  skirmishes  over  the  tives  to  Congress.    Their  aggregate  population 

State,  in  which  the  polling-places  were  re-  is  composed  of  ten  hundred  and  thirty- five 

garded  as  forts  to  be  captured  by  one  party  thousand  whites   and   twelve   hundred    and 

and  held  against  the  other ;  and,  where  this  twenty-four  thousand  colored ;    the  colore*! 

could  not  be  done  with  convenience,  frauds  in  being  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  in  excess 

the  count  and  tissue-ballot  devices  were  resort-  of  the  whites.    Of  the  seventeen  Representa- 

ed  to  in  order  to  effectually  destroy  the  voice  tives,  then,  it  is  evident  that  nine  were  appor- 

of  the  majority.    These  in  brief  are  the  ao-  tioned  to  these  States  by  reason  of  their  col- 

counts  given  in  the  non-partisan  press  of  the  ored  population,  and  only  eight  by  reason  of 

disgraceful  outrages  that  attended  the  recent  their  white  population ;  and  yet  in  the  choice 

elections;  and,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  these  of  the  entire  seventeen  Representatives  tiit 

statements  are  without  serious  contradiction,  colored  voters  had  no  more  voice  or  power 

It  is  but  just  and  fair  to  all  parties,  however,  than  their  remote  kindred  on  the  shores  of 

that  an  impartial  investigation  of  the  facts  Senegambia  or  on  the  Gold  Coast.    The  t<Ti 

shall  be  made  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  white  peo;>lv: 

proceeding  under  the  authority  of  law  and  had  the  sole  and  absolute  choice  of  the  entire 

'representing  the  power  of  the  nation.    Hence  seventeen  Representatives.    In  contrast,  tako 

my  resolution.  two  States  in  the  North,  Iowa  and  Wisconi^iii . 

"  But  we  do  not  need  investigation  to  estab-  with  seventeen  Representatives.    They  have  a 

lisb  certain  facts  already  of  official  record.   We  white  population  of  two  million  two  hundr<.-<l 

know  that  one  hundred  and  six  Representa-  and  forty-seven  thousand — considerably  nif>r\- 

tives  in  Congress  were  recently  chosen  in  the  than  double  the  entire  white  population  of  tfu 

States  formerly  slave -holding,  and  that  the  three  Southern  States  I  have  named.    In  lov^  u 
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and  Wisconsin,  therefore,  it  takes  one  hundred  and  defiance  of  both.    The  fourteenth  amend- 

aod  thirty-two  thoosand  white  population  to  ment  to  the  Constitution  was  expected  to  be 

send  a  Representative  to  Congress,  but  in  South  and  was  designed  to  be  a  preventive  and  cor- 

Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  every  six-  rective  of  all  such  possible  abuses.    The  read- 

tv  thoosand  white  people  send  a  Representa-  ing  of  the  clause  applicable  to  the  case  is  in- 

tive.    In  other  words,  sixty  thousand  white  structive  and  suggestive.    Hear  it : 

people  in  those  Southern  Stetes  have  precisely  Bepresentatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  sev- 

the  same  political  power  in  the  government  of  end  Stotea  aocordiiu^  to  their  respective  numbera,  count- 

thd  country  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  ing  the  whole  numSer  of  persons  in  each  State,  exdud- 

thoasand  white  people  have  in  Iowa  and  Wis-  hig  Indians  not  taxed.  ^  But  when  the  right  to  vote  lU 

.                    '^     ^  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and 

i  ,             ^                     ^                      n  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Representatives 

"  Take  another  group  of  seventeen  Repre-  in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officere  of  a 

^ntatives  from  the  South  and  from  the  North.  State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is  de- 

(^eorria  and  Alabama  have  a  white  population  ^ed  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  be- 

of  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  and  S»  ^1^°^^;;?°?  ^^/.f^A^f  ""^^^J^^^^ 

,      J           ,,.        ^xi.ij       jx  states,  or  in  any  way  aond^a,  except  for  paracipa- 

a  colored  population  of  ten  hundred  and  twen-  ^on  in  rebelUon,  or  other  criSie,  the  bf«is  of  ^reseS- 

ty  thousand.    They  send  seventeen  Represent-  ation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  whic^ 

all  res  to  Oongrees,  of  whom  nine  were  appor-  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  snan  bear  to  the 

tinned  on  aoooant  of  the  white  population  and  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age 

ei^lit  on  accoant  of  the  colored  population.  ^  ^       otaxe, 

B^l\,  the  colored  voters  are  not  able  to  choose  "  The  patent,  undeniable  intent  of  this  pro- 

a  siQ;;le  Representative,  the  white  Democrats  vision  was  that  if  any  class  of  voters  were  de- 

<:h'»^iiig  the  whole  seventeen.  The  four  North-  nied  or  in  any  way  abridged  in  their  right  of 

ern  States,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  suffrage,  then  the  class  so  denied  or  abridged 

California,  have   seventeen   Representatives,  shouldnot  be  counted  in  the  basis  of  represent- 

ba^l  on  a  white  population  of  two  and  a  ation;  or,  in  other  words,  that  no  State  or 

iiurter  mUlions,  or  almost  donble  the  white  States  should  gain  a  large  increase  of  repre- 

population  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  so  that  in  sentation  in  Congress  by  reason  of  oonnting  any 

these  relative  groups  of  States  we  find  the  class  of  population  not  permitted  to  take  part 

white  man  Soath  exercises  by  his  vote  double  in  electing  such  Representatives.    But  the  con- 

tliH  Dolitical  power  of  the  white  man  North.  struction  given  to  this  provision  is  that  before 

"Let  us  carry  the  comparison  to  a  more  any  forfeiture  of  representation  can  be  enforced 

(^  >ruprehensive    generalization.      The    eleven  ttie  denial  or  abridgment  of  suffrage  must  be 

Siites  that  formed  the  Confederate  Govern-  the  result  of  a  law  specifically  enacted  by  the 

m  :nt  had  by  the  last  census  a  population  of  State.    Under  this  construction  every  negro 

ct  Qu  and  a  half  mi|lions,  of  which  in  round  voter  may  have  his  suffrage  absolutely  denied 

timbers  five  and  a  half  millions  were  white  or  fatally  abridged  by  the  violence,  actual  or 

aal  foar  millions  cotored.    On  this  aggregate  threatened,  of  irresponsible  mobs,  or  by  firauds 

[opalation  seventy -three  Representatives  .in  and  deceptions  of  State  officers  from  the  Gov- 

C  Qirress  were  apportioned  to  those  States —  ernor  down  to  the  last  election  clerk,  and  then, 

f*»rty-two  or  -three  of  which  were  by  reason  unless  some  State  law  can  be  shown  that  an- 

(>i  the  white  population,  and  thirty  or  thirty-  thorizes  the  denial  or  abridgment,  the  State 

<'Qo  by  reason  of  the  colored  population.    At  escapes  all  penalty  or  peril  of  reduced  repre- 

t:ii  recent  election  the  white  Democracy  of  sentation.    This  construction  may  be  upheld 

tic'  South  seized  seventy  of  the  seventy-three  by  the  courts,  ruling  on  the  letter  of  the  law, 

^ii^tricts,  and  thus  secured  a  Democratic  ma-  *  which  killeth,'  but  the  spirit  of  justice  cries 

j^rity  in  the  next  House  of  Representatives,  aloud  against  the  evasive  and  atrocious  oonclu- 

TVi-^  it  appears  that  throughout  the  States  sion  that  deals  out  oppression  to  the  innocent 

tru:  formed  Uie  late  Confederate  Government  and  shields  the  guilty  from  the  legitimate  con- 

^x^T-five  thonsand  whites  —  the  very  people  sequences  of  willful  transgression. 

>  Mt  rebelled  against  the  Union — are  enabled  **  The  colored  citizen  is  thus  most  unhappily 

to  i:lt^t  a  Representative  in  Congress,  while  in  situated ;  his  right  of  suffrage  is  but  a  hollow 

tiif  loyal  States  it  reqiures  one  hundred  and  mockery ;  it  holds  to  his  ear  the  word  of  prom- 

'  J  rtj-two  thousand  of  the  white  people  that  ise,  but  breaks  it  always  to  his  hope,  and  he 

I'l^iit  for  the  Union  to  elect  a  Representative,  ends  only  in  being  made  the  unwilling  instru- 

Iq  levying  every  tax,  therefore,  in  making  ment  of  increasing  the  political  strength  of  that 

.-very  appropriation  of  money,  in  fixing  every  party  from  which  he  received  ever-tightening 

iir.o  iff  public  policy,  in  decreeing  what  shall  fetters  when  he  was  a  slave  and  contemptuous 

>.  the  fate  and  fortune  of  the  Republic,  the  refusal  of  civil  rights  since  he  was  made  free. 

Oinfetierate  soldier  South  is  enabled  to  cast  a  He  resembles  indeed  those  unhappy  captives  in 

^'•t'^  that  is  twice  as  powerful  and  twice  as  the  E&st  who,  deprived  of  their  birthright,  are 

•  ;!lieutial  as  liie  vote  of  the  Union  soldier  compelled  to  yield  their  strength  to  the  up- 

th.  building  of  the  monarch  from  whose  tyrannies 

"  Hut  the  white  men  of  the  South  did  not  they  have  most  to  fear,  and  to  fight  against  the 

juire  and  do  not  hold  this  superior  power  power  from  which  alone  deliverance  might  be 

rt;ason  of  law  or  justice,  but  in  disregard  expected.  The  franchise  intended  for  the  shield 
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and  defenseofthe  negro  has  been  turned  against  approved  these  charges;  and  I  have  accord- 
him  and  against  his  friends,  and  has  rastlj  in-  ioglj  made  my  resolution  broad  enough  to  in- 
creased the  power  of  those  from  whom  he  has  elude  their  thorough  investigation.  1  am  not 
nothing  to  hope  and  everything  to  dread.  demanding  fair  elections  in  the  South  without 
"The  political  power  thus  appropriated  by  demanding  fair  elections  in  the  North  aI>o. 
Southern  Democrats  by  reason  of  the  negro  But  venturing  to  speak  for  the  New  England 
population  amounts  to  thirty-five  Representa-  States,  of  whose  laws  and  customs  I  linuw 
lives  in  Oongress.  It  is  massed  almost  solidly,  something,  I  dare  assert  that  in  the  late  eltc- 
and  offsets  the  mat  State  of  New  York,  or  tion  in  Massachusetts,  or  any  of  her  neiglibor- 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  together,  or  the  ing  commonwealths,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
whole  of  New  England,  or  Ohio  and  Indiana  find  even  one  case  where  a  voter  was  driven 
united,  or  the  combined  strength  of  Illinois,  from  the  polls,  where  a  voter  did  not  have  tbc 
Minnesota,  Kansas,  Galifornia,  Nevada,  Ne-  fullest,  fairest,  freest  opportunity  to  cast  ilie 
braska,  Colorado,  and  Oregon.  The  seizure  of  ballot  of  his  choice,  and  have  it  honeBtlv  rmd 
this  power  is  wanton  usurpation ;  it  is  flagrant  faithfully  counted  in  the  returns.  Sufi'rage  ou 
outrage ;  it  is  violent  perversion  of  the  whole  this  continent  was  first  made  universal  Id  New 
theory  of  republican  government.  It  inures  England,  and  in  the  administration  of  their 
solely  to  the  present  advantage  and  yet,  I  be-  affairs  her  people  have  found  no  other  appval 
lieve,  to  ^e  permanent  dishonor,  of  the  Dem-  necessary  than  that  which  is  addressed  to  tbt  ir 
ocratic  party.  It  is  by  reason  of  this  trampling  honesty  of  conviction  and  to  their  intellifrent 
down  of  human  rights,  this  ruthless  seizure  of  self-interest.  If  there  be  anything  difi^ereiit  to 
unlawful  power,  that  the  Democratic  party  disclose,  I  pray  you  show  it  to  us,  that  we  may 
holds  the  popular  branch  of  Congress  to-day,  amend  our  ways." 

and  will  in  less  than  ninety  days  have  control        Mr.    Thurman  of  Ohio:   **Mr.   President, 

of  this  body  also,  thus  grasping  the  entire  legis*  I  offer  an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the 

lative  department  of  the  Government  through  Chair." 

the  unlawful  capture  of  the  Southern  States.        The  Secretary :  **  It  is  proposed  to  add  U 

If  the  proscribed  vote  of  the  South  were  cast  the  resolution  the  following": 
as  its  lawful  owners  desire,  the  Democratic       "  The  committee  shall  also  inquire  whether  qtiv  ci^l- 

party  could  not  gain  power.     Nay,  if  it  were  zen  of  any  State  has  been  dismissed  or  threatened  w  tL 

not  counted  on  the  other  side  against  the  in-  dhr^  from  employment  or  ttic  derivation  of  ai.v 

^^^^^^  ««^  +1.^  i^*^^^^«   «««;rv-riV./»  ^^^^i^^r^«  "ght  or  privilege  by  reason  of  hia  vote  or  mteiiii -d  '<> 

stincts  and  the  mteresta,  against  the  principles  ^ote  at  tfie  receht  election,  or  has  been  othcrwi^?  i.v 

and  the  prejudices  of  its  lawful  owners.  Demo-  terfcred  with ;  and  to  inquire  whether  in  the  year  1  ^7- 

cratic  success  would  be  hopeless.     It  is  not  money  was  nd»cd  by  asseesment  or  othenv'i-<«  uj-  n 

enouffh,  then,  for  modem  Democratic  tactics  Federal  offloeholderB  or  employees  for  election  p  .r- 

that  the  negro  vote  shaU  be  silenced :  the  de-  P^^'  and  under  what  oreumstances  and  by  tjlu 

J       uo^v  T  vi;^  Duou^  u^  Dii^uv^  ,   wiv  x*w  means ;  and,  if  so,  vrhat  amount  was  so  raised  and  h-  w 

mand  goes  further,  and  insists  that  it  shall  be  the  same  was  expended  j  and,  ftirther,  whether  >^uli 

counted  on  their  side,  that  all  the  Representa-  assessments  were  or  not  m  violation  of  law;  anJ  >)  ill 

tives  in  Congress  and  all  the  Presidential  elec-  further  inquire  into  the  action  and  conduct  of  Id  it.  J 

tors  apportioned  by  reason  of  the  negro  vote  States  Bupervisora  of  election  in  the  iiew»l  St^^^^^^ 

V  11  I  t> j-^       -         J         ft         ^asto  the  number  of  marBhals,  deputy  maniial*^,  u  1 

shall  be  so  cast  and  so  governed  as  to  insure  ^.^^^s  employed  to  take  part  in  the  conduct  of  Uie .-..-: 

Democratic  success — ^regardless  of  justice,  m  elections,  in  what  State  or  city  appointed,  the  am-  ur,: 

defiance  of  law.  of  money  paid  or  promised  to  oepaid  to  tbcin. ::).  i 

"  And  this  injustice  is  wholly  unprovoked,  how  or  by  whom,  and  under  what  law  or  authorii  v." 
I  doubt  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  most  search-  Mr.  Thurman :  "  Mr.  President,  I  attempteil 
ing  investigation  to  show  that  in  any  Southern  to  offer  that  amendment  before  the  b^onatAT 
State  during  the  period  of  Republican  control  from  Maine  proceeded  with  his  remarLs  I  ui 
any  legal  voter  was  ever  debarred  from  the  failed  to  have  an  op]>ortunity  to  do  so.  1  in- 
freest  exercise  of  his  suffrage.  Even  the  re-  tendedthen  to  say  that,  whatever  opinion  TDi^rht 
venges  which  would  have  leaped  into  life  with  be  entertained  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  n? 
many  who  despised  the  negro  were  buried  out  to  the  propriety  of  the  original  resolution?  u^ 
of  sight  with  a  magnanimity  which  the  '  supe-  to  the  competency  of  Congress  to  make  all  tli- 
rior  race 'fail  to  follow  and  seem  reluctant  to  investigations  that  those  resolutions  contt;:.- 
recognize.  I  know  it  is  said,  in  retort  of  such  plate,  yet  we  were  disposed  to  waive  all  8<'n]- 
charges  against  the  Southern  elections  as  I  am  pies  of  that  character  and  suffer  the  reeoluti*  li- 
now  reviewing,  that  unfairness  of  ecjual  grav-  to  pass  without  opposition  if  the  amend n.cnt 
ity  prevails  in  Northern  elections.  I  hear  it  now  proposed  should  be  added  to  them.  Tlt\ 
in  many  quarters,  and  read  it  in  the  papers,  that  Senator  from  Maine,  however,  having  a  spot^  \i 
in  the  late  exciting  election  in  Massachusetts  carefully  studied  and  prepared,  exerciser]  1  i- 
intimidation  and  bulldozing,  if  not  so  rough  right  to  deliver  that  speech  before  my  anuc  i- 
and  rancorous  as  in  the  South,  were  yet  as  ment  could  be  offered.  I  do  not  complain  >  f 
widespread  and  effective.  that  at  all,  nor  do  I  now  rise  to  make  any  t.\- 

*'I  have  read,  and  yet  I  refuse  to  believe,  tended  reply  to  the  speech  that  I  have  har' 

that  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  made  just  now.    Should  this  debate  be  protracted.  I 

an  energetic  but  unsuccessful  canvass  for  the  may  exercise  my  privilege  of  saying  soroethii  l' 

governorship  of  that  State  has  endorsed  and  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Maine,  bat  tod..: 
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1 8baD  confine  myself  to  a  very  few  general  of  the  South  were  prevented  from  voting,  or 

ob:ierfadonfl.  forced  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.    He  as^ 

"  The  Senator  is  frank  in  one  thing.    His  sumes,  therefore,  that  owing  to  those  causes 

resolution  is  broad.    It  includes  all  the  States ;  the  negroes  of  the  South  are  not  represented 

it  provides  for  an  investigation  whether  the  by  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

nMi  of  American  citizens  in  connection  with  tives  who  come  from  that  section  of  the  Union, 

tiie  elective  franchise  have  been  violated  or  in-  or  by  the  Senators  on  this  floor  who  represent 

tiriered  with  in  any  of  the  States ;  but  he  frank-  Southern  States.    What  right  has  the  Senator 

Ir  admits  in  the  very  outset  of  his  remarks  from  Maine  to  say  that  the  negroes  of  the  South 

tli.it  that  was  not  his  purpose,  that  his  pur-  are  not  represented  by  the  chosen  Representa- 

j)Ose  was  to  assail  the  Democracy  of  the  South,  tives  of  the  South  and  the  chosen  Senators  of 

He  had  two  purposes  in  preparing  this  carefully  the  South?    What  right  has  he  to  vote  those 

mborated  speech  ;  not  to  vindicate  the  right  of  negroes  himself  on  one  side,  and  say  that  the 

^aliVage  throughout  this  whole  Union,  but  to  in-  men  who  have  the  credentials  of  election  here 

iuire  whether  the  Democracy  of  the  Southern  do  not  represent  their  constituents?    Why,  Mr, 

ycites  had  violated  the  rights  of  American  citi-  President,  it  is  a  bare  assumption  on  his  part 

^'iiN  and  then  to  find  out  what  could  be  done  that  he  has  no  right  whatever  to  make. 

^  ill]  them.    Now,  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  very  **•  But,   again,  the  Senator  ought   to  have 

fniuk,  and  I  have  no  doubt  a  very  true,  state-  thought  of  this  when  he  was  framing  his  four- 

mt-nt  of  the  animtu  of  this  resolution.  teenth  and  fifteenth  amendments,  or  when  he 

"  Mr.  President,  I  said  that  there  might  be  was  assisting  in  framing  t^em.    There  were 

^rne  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  in-  men  then,  men  of  his  own  party  too,  who  told 

r(-!ti;?ation.    I  repeat  it.    There  may  be  such  him  with  long  foresight  that  in  the  end  prop- 

•iuaiit.s  especially  to-day.    Here  is  a  short  ses-  erty  and  intelligence  and  education  will  rule 

:1.>Q  of  Congress.    We  have,  excluding  the  re-  the  land,  and  ignorance  can  not.    Mr.  Presi- 

'•rsj  that  we  always  take,  less  perhaps  than  dent,  there  were  men  of  his  own  party  who 

'^0  montliB  within  which  to  dispose  of  the  foresaw  that  those  people  who  have  the  intelli- 

^['propriation  bills  and  the  other  measures  of  gence,  the  education,  and  the  property  will  not 

!.riHhition  that  necessarily  require  the  attention  be  ruled  by  those  who  have  neither;  and  in 

<>!  CoDgress  if  the  business  of  the  session  is  to  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  separate  the  commu- 

:>o  disposed  of  and  no  extra  session  is  to  be  nity  into  white  people  and  into  colored  peonle. 

( lilei.    And  now,  sir.  the  Senator  proposes  Not  at  all  is  it  necessary  to  do  that.    No,  Mr. 

iiiinvestigation  that  I  defy  any  committee  that  President,   the  result  of  these  constitutional 

ciQ  be  formed  to  make  with  anything  like  amendments  was  easy  enough  to  be  foreseen. 

1. 1  Toughness,  nay,  in  any  satisfactory  manner,  I  am  not  here  to-day  to  justify  the  violation 

^I'ii  aujthing  like  justice  either  to  those  who  of  the  rights  of  any  man,  however  humble  he 

^•-  implicated  or  to  those  who  may  be  impli-  may  be,  whatever  may  be  the  color  of  his  skin, 

'iud,  within  the  time  that  remains  of  this  ses-  whatever  may  be  the  poverty  of  his  situation. 

-i  'Q  of  the  Senate.    It  is  a  simple  impossibility.  I  am  here  for  no  such  purpose  as  that.    If  I 

1  Uve  therefore  wondered  why  this  resolution  know  my  own  heart,  I  am  as  much  in  favor  of 

^'i^^  iotrodnced,  nnless  it  was  to  be  made  a  respecting  the  rights  of  every  man  under  the 

v'lq^  Upon  which  to  hang  speeches  to  arouse  Constitution  as  the  Senator  from  Maine  or  any 

"".Ttioaal  hatred  in  one  portion  of  this  Union  other  Senator  on  this  floor ;  but  I  do  know  that 

vain^t  an  almost  defenseless  people  in  another  property,  intelligence,  education,  will  assert 

; '<:tioQ  of  the  Union.  their  influence  everywhere  on  the  face  of  this 

''  ^  ow,  Mr.  President,  this  assault  of  the  Sen-  globe. 

ator  from  Maine  is  not  an  assault  simply,  how-  "  Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  one  word 

-^>er.  upon  the  people  of  the  South.    I  said  five  more  on  this  subject.    Who  was  it  that  drew 

M  Qths  ago  in  a  speech — what  I  beg  pardon  the  color  line  between  the  whites  and  the  ne- 

''- repeating  here — that  it  did  seem  to  me  as  groes  in  the  South?    Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that 

ar  as  anjSiing  in  American  politics  could  be,  millions  of  money,  of  the  money  of  the  people 

•  :'  there  was  a  deliberately  formed  purpose,  of  the  United  States,  were  expended  by  your 
'  ^  icr  pretext  that  there  was  a  solid  South,  to  agents,  the  Freedman^s  Bureau  agents,  in  get- 
' '  ite  a  solid  North  to  rule  not  only  the  solid  ting  every  colored  man  in  the  South  into  loyal 
^  itli^  bat  to  rule  one  half  nearly,  if  not  more,  leagues  and  swearing  lum  never  to  vote  for  a 
'  t  the  people  of  ^e  North.  I  thought  so  then ;  Democrat.  That  is  where  the  color  line  began 
l^inksoyek   I  thought  then,  and  I  think  now,  to  be  drawn.    That  institution,  which  took 

*  .^t  a  purpose  more  unpatriotic,  more  unjust,  charge  of  the  negro  at  the  ballot-box,  took 
^  re  fraught  with  rain  to  this  country  never  charge  of  him  in  the  cotton-field,  took  charge 
'ir-rA  the  brain  of  man.    That  is  my  belief,  of  him  everywhere,  supervised  every  contract 

'  \^hj,  Mr.  President,  of  what  is  it  that  the  that  he  made,  allowed  no  contract  to  be  made 

Vr^tor  from  Maine  complains?    That  there  unless  it  had  the  approval  of  the  agents  of  the 

"  'K'  not  enough  Republican  votes  at  the  South.  Freedman^s  Bureau,  and  spent  the  money  and 

i^i>^t  is  the  amount  of  it ;  and  how  does  he  property  called  *  captured  and  abandoned  prop- 

'ik'f  that  out?    He  assumes,  without  one  shad-  erty'  that  was  surrendered  to  it,  and  many 

ow  of  proof  produced  here,  that  the  negroes  millions  of  money  directly  appropriated  out  of 
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the  Treasarj  of  the  United  States— it  was  that  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  onr  free  inttitutionsi 
Bureau  and  its  agents  who  first  drew  the  color  that  there  is  not  in  the  present  House  of  Hep- 
line.  And  jet  when  the  white  people  of  the  resentatives,  and  will  not  be  in  the  next  a 
South,  when  the  men  owning  the  property  and  majority  thinking  as  the  Senator  from  Maine 
having  the  intelligence  and  ttie  education  at  thinks,  and  willing  to  act  as  I  fear  he  is  wiUiDg 
the  South,  saw  their  very  social  system  men-  to  act. 

aced  with  destruction,  saw  their  very  house-        '*  Mr.  President,  one  word  on  the  aiDend- 

holds  threatened  with  ruin  under  an  inunda-  ment  I  have  offered.    My  own  belief  i^  that 

dation  of  barbarism  directed  by  the  most  un-  there  is  a  far  greater  danger  that  menaces  our 

scrupulous  of  men,  and  when  they  naturally  institutions  and  menaces  the  right  of  safiVagt; 

came  together,  when  they  naturally  united  as  in  this  country  than  that  to  which  the  Stu- 

people  menaced  with,  danger  ever  will  unite,  ator  from  Maine  has  alluded.    Sir,  the  mot 

then  a  cry  is  raised  against  *  the  solid  South  I '  disheartening  thing  to  an  American  who  loves 

Ah,  Mr.  President,  it  wiU  not  do.    This  system  free  institutions  is  to  see  that  year  by  year  xhv 

of  legislation  toward  the  South  that  began  ten  corrupt  use  of  money  in  the  elections  is  mak- 

years  ago  is  reaping  its  fruit ;  and  it  is  not  by  ing  its  way  until  the  time  may  come,  and  that 

additional  penid  laws  that  you  can  better  the  within  the  observation  of  even  the  oldest  man 

condition  of  this  country.    What  does  the  Sen-  here,  when  elections  in  the  United  States  will 

ator  want  more  penal  laws  for  ?    Let  him  look  be  as  debauched  as  ever  they  were  in  the  wo^^t 

into  the  statute-book  on  this  very  subject ;  let  days  of  the  old  borough  parliamentary  elec- 

him  read  the  statutes  in  regard  to  the  enforce-  tions  in  the  mother  land.    Mr.  Fremdent,  there 

ment  of  the  rights  of  citizens  to  vote,  and  I  is  the  great  danger.    The  question  is  whether 

defy  him  to  find  in  the  statute-books  of  any  this  country  shall  be  governed  with  a  view  to 

civilized  country  on  this  globe  a  body  of  laws  the  rights  of  every  man,  the  poor  man  as  well 

so  minute,  so  searching,  and  bristling  all  over  as  the  rich  man,  or  whether  the  longest  por^e 

with  fines  and  forfeitures  as  are  these  laws.  shall  carry  the  elections  and  thia  be  a  mere 

"  But  that  is  not  all.    In  addition  to  that  plutocracy  instead  of  a  democratic  republic. 

you  have  a  vast  machinery  of  superintendents  That  is  the  danger ;  and  that  danger,  let  me 

of  election,  Federal  supervisors,  marshals,  dep-  tell  my  friend,  exists  far  more  in  the  North 

uty  marshals,  paid  electioneerers  out  of  the  than  it  does  in  the  South.    Sir,  if  he  wants  to 

Treasury  of  the  United  States,  under  the  guise  preserve  the  purity  of  elections,  if  he  wants  to 

of  being  men  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  suf-  have  this  Government  perpetuated  as  a  system 

frage  and  peace  nt  elections.    You  have  a  whole  that  can  be  honestly  administered  from  the 

army  of  them  provided  for  by  your  statutes,  primary  election  to  the  signature  of  a  bill  hj 

What  more  does  the  Senator  want?    I  think  the  President  of  the  United  States,  let  him  Rt 

I  see,  Mr.  President,  what  is  wanted.    I  think  his  face  and  exercise  his  great  ability  in  sto[- 

this  is  a  note  which  is  sounded  to  the  people  ping  the  flood-gates  of  corruption  that  threaten 

of  the  North  that  they  must  retrace  their  to  deluge  the  whole  land  and  bring  repablictm 

steps ;  and  this  very  party  which  required  two  institutions  into  utter  ruin  and  disgrace, 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  to  be  made  in        **  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  thing  that  maih 

the  interest,  it  was  said,  of  the  colored  popula-  me  doubt  a  little  as  to  the  propriety  of  thl^ 

tion  of  the  South,  is  now  preparing  to  face  resolution,  although,  as  I  said,  I  am  going  t" 

about,  retrace  its  steps,  and  undo  what  it  did  vote  for  it;  and  what  the  Senator  from  Mair.r 

only  a  few  years  ago.    Either  directly  or  by  in-  has  said  has  added  to  the  great  donbt  which  1 

direction  that  is  to  be  done.    Indeed,  I  thought,  entertained  on  that  subject ;  and  that  is,  that  I 

while  the  Senator  from  Maine  was  making  his  am  not  quite  sure  that  there  are  not  pers<^»ri> 

speech,  how  much  reason  this  country,  and  es-  who  favor  this  kind  of  a  resolution,  and  a^ 

pecially  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  had  much  debate  upon  it  as  you  can  have,  and  c^ 

to  congratulate  itself  that  the  next  House  of  much  investigation  as  you  can  have,  in  or<ler 

Representatives  will  not  have  a  minority  of  gen-  to  divert  public  attention  from  the  real  qut^- 

tlemen  thinking  like  the  Senator  from  Maine ;  tions  which  ought  to  engage  the  Oongre^ii  oi 

for  if  he  is  right  in  what  he  said,  if  his  threats  the  United  States.     Questions  of  econom;^ . 

are  not  mere  idle  wind — and  I  certainly  do  not  questions  of  finance,  questions  of  cnrrency, : 

attribute  any  such  thing  to  him — ^if  they  are  are  shoved  aside  that  popular  speeches  may  I 

deep-seated  and  permanent  thoughts  of  those  made,  tending  to  excite  one  section  of  the  pi' 

with  whom  he  acts,  then  I  should  be  prepared  pie  against  anotheV,  and  to  set  their  minds  m 

to  see  a  House  of  Representatives  in  which  with  pasmon,  instead  of  appealing  to  their  cc^^^ 

there  was  a  Republican  majority  exclude  South-  and  deliberate  reason.     1   certeinly  do  D<t 

em  members  by  the  score;  then  I  should  be  charge  the  Senator  from  Maine  with  havirj 

prepared  to  see  them  decide  themselves  that  got  this  up  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a^\•:- 

the  right  of  suffrage  was  prohibited  down  there  and  throwing  out  of  view  that  which  sbou! ! 

to  the  negro,  and  then  to  see  them  in  their  form  the  sut^ect  of  our  thoughts  and  of  ou: 

supreme  authority,  as  they  would  construe  it,  legislation ;  but  I  fear  that  snob  may  be  n 

vote  out  the  chosen  Representatives  of  the  some  men's  minds  one  of  the  things  to  b< 

South,  not  by  ones,  not  by  twos,  but  by  the  effected  by  such  a  resolution.'' 
score.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  this  country,       Mr.  Lamar  of  Misaissippi:  "Mr.  PresidiLV 
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when  these  resolotions  are  printed  and  ready  gentleman's  argument  this  morning  f    It  was 

fjr  actiifUj  I  maj  have  something  to  say  upon  remarkable  for  its  significant  omissions.     It 

the  question  of  their  adoption.     Before  the  was  directed  ezdusivelj'  to  the  suppression  of 

qaestioQ  paseies  off  now,  I  wish  to  make  one  the  votes  of  a  particular  class  of  suffragans  in 

or  two  remarks,  not  upon  the  resolution,  but  the  South.    Mr.  President,  if  I  ondersto<>d  the 

npoD  one  or  two  points  submitted  bj  the  Sen-  debates  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 

ator  from  Maine.  amendment  to  which  he  refers,  clothing  the 

^'  Sir,  it  is  not  a  surprising  thing,  nor  is  it  an  negroes  of  the  South  with  the  right  of  suffrage, 

annatnral  one,  that  that  distinguished  Senator  it  was  to  give  them  protection  for  their  freo- 

sbo'ild  feel  and  manifest  a  deep  interest  in  the  dom  and  for  the  civil  rights  which  the  four- 

atfairs  of  the  Southern  States.    The  people  of  teen th  amendment  accorded  to  them.  Through 

that  section  have  but  recently  undergone  a  the  protracted  remarks  of  the  Senator  he  cocdd 

Y&st  change,  social  and  political ;  and  it  is  rea-  not  utter  one  word — he  could  not,  because  it 

^oDable,  it  is  eminently  fit  and  proper,  that  one  would  not  have  been  the  truth  if  he  had — to 

who  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  adoption  show  that  there  was  a  single  right  of  freedom 

of  the  measures  which  brought  about  that  vast  or  of  citizenship  belonging  to  the  black  race  of 

tmnsfonnation,  who  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  the  South  that  was  not  as  secure  and  as  well 

jx^MtioQ  at  the  present  time,  and  who  perhaps  enjoyed  as  that   of  the  proudest  and  freest 

will  occupy  a  still  more  distinguished  position  white  man  in  the  land. 

m  the  future,  should  scrutinize  with  anxious  **It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  his  in- 

9olicitade  the  progress  of  that  people  to  recon-  dictment  of  the  South  there  is  no  pretense  that 

struction  and  to  their  readjustment   to  the  there  is  a  single  menace  in  her  present  attitude 

healthy  and  normal  conditions  of  our  national  to  any  of  the  great  interests  oi  this  country — 

life.    Sir,  had  the  Senator  come  forward  with  not  an  imputation  of  that  character — for  *  solid ' 

^)me  well-devised  scheme  of  public  education  (according  to  the  usual  phrase)  aa  the  South 

bT  which  this  newly  enfranchised  race,  who  may  be,  she  stands  in  line  with  a  majority  of 

have  had  such  exalted  duties  imposed  upon  the  American  people  upon  nearly  every  ques- 

tliein  without  cnlture  and  without  even  the  tion  which  is  now  discussed  in  this  nation  or 

trained  intelligence  of  practical  experience,  argued  here' in  her  council  chambers. 

miY  be  fitted  to  exercise  their  great  duties  as  **  But,  sir,  to  come  to  the  direct  point,  the 

freemen  and  citizens  and  the  participants  in  Senator  asserts  that,  in  consequence  of  the  sup- 

the  sovereignty  of  oommonweiuths,  every  one  pression  of  the  negro  vote  at  the  South  by 

wonld  have  recognized  the  propriety  and  the  means  which,  he  alleges,  are  illegitimate  and 

patriotism  of  such  a  movement ;  for  he  would  irregular,  the  South  has  a  disproportionate 

bare  proposed  to  give  to  that  people  what  they  party  power  in  this  Government.    Sir,  before 

m*>9t  need,  and  what  would  protect  them  from  this  discussion  is  over  I  will  show  that  the  ne- 

cvrrj  evil  and  wrong  which  he  now  alleges  gro  vote  has  not  been  suppressed  iu  the  South ; 

tiiat  they  labor  under.  I  will  demonstrate  that  this  political  phenome- 

''  There  are  other  evils  in  that  country  which  non,  which  is  the  subject  of  so  much  aiscussion 

Tii'iM  call  forth  the  lofty  and  enlarged  mea-  and  misrepresentation,  is  a  phenomenon  that 

nres  of  a  patriot  and  of  an  American  states-  would  occur  in  any  free  society,  and  tliat  it  has 

inaa :  but  I  mast  confess  to  some  regret  that  been  brought  about  by  the  influences  which 

a  Senator  so  diatinguished,  in  looking  upon  intelligence,  and  virtue,  and  sagacity,  and  the 

this  recently  dislocated  member  of  this  great  other  elements  of  civilization,  always  bring  to 

American  empire,  instead  of  regarding  it  with  bear  upon  the  classes  that  are  ignorant  and  de- 

rrference  to  thoee  great  interettts  that  affect  based. 

the  whole  country  through  the  long  track  of  *^  But,  sir,  assuming  all  that  the  gentleman 

c»miag  yeara,  should  have  concentrated  his  says  to  be  true,  that  uiere  are  in  the  House  of 

whole  attention  npon  its  relation  to  parties  and  Representatives  one  hundred  and  six  Repre- 

yartv  contests ;  that  nothing  should  have  struck  sentati  ves  elected  of  one  party  complexion,  and 

t!ie  Senator^a  notice  or  engaged  his  thoughts  elected  by  means  that  are  not  wnat  he  con- 

eieopt  the  connection  of  that  people  with  the  siders  legitimate,  let  us  see  where  we  stand  in 

^v^ndanoy  and  defeat  of  parties  and  their  in-  this  position.    Now,  sir,  what  interest  of  the 

^  knee  in  Federal  elections.    Party  organiza-  North,  what  interest  of  this  country,  is  endan- 

ti«i3:}  are  no  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  they  gered  by  it?    Sir,  with  a  united  vote  of  the 

are  aiseocies  which  work  outside  of  the  laws.  South  she  stands  a  powerless  section  in  this 

I^  It,  sir,  tiie  gentleman's  remarks  were  direct-  Government ;  she  is  an  impotent  minority  sec- 

i^l  exclonvely  to  the  mere  party  and  partisan  tion  in  any  event,  unable  to  protect  a  single 

^iP'^cU  of  thia  great  subject ;  and  with  no  in-  Southern  right  or  to  defend  a  single  Southern 

t<}nt  whatever  to  utter  a  bitter  retort,  I  can  not  interest. 

^Qt  feel  the  regret  that  one  of  such  resolute  '*  But,  says  the  gentleman,  under  the  opera- 

f^n-Tgies,  of  aach  tenacious  purposes,  such  dar-  tions  of  these  amendments  the  South  have  a 

;q7  ambition,  and  such  great  abilities,  should  representation  not  in  proportion  to  the  con- 

iiave  9o  narrowed  hia  mind  as  *  to  ^ve  to  party  stituency  which  elect  them,  and  the  Statea  of 

V  hat  was  meant  for  mankind.'  South  Carolina,  and  Mississippi,  and  Alabama, 

''  Bat,  sir,  what  ia  the  point  at  last  of  the  have  much  more  power  than  twice  the  nam* 
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bers  in  some  of  the  Northwestern  States  which  tions  on  which  these  prond  and  free  oomnoii- 
he  mentioned.    Mr.  President,  every  member  wealths  now  rear  their  aspiring  heads,    ^ir, 
of  that  population  in  those  States  entitled  to  the  Senator  is  fishing  in  troabled  waters  upon 
vote  ought  to  be  counted.     You  have  no  right  this  subject ;  and,  when  you  come  to  agitau 
to  draw  the  line  between  the  black  and  tlie  questions  of  this  kind,  you  will   find   tbai 
white,  and  assume  that  the  black  man,  because  changes  of  a  more  radical  and  fundamental 
he  did  not  vote  the  Republican  ticket,  is  there-  nature  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  adjust  re^>- 
fore  a  suppressed  voter.    Is  it  to  be  assumed  resentation  to  numbers  in  this  Govemment.^^ 
that  in  every  Southern  State  the  property  and        Mr.  Edmunds  of  Vermont :  "  Mr.  President, 
population  of  the  State  are  in  such  necessary  the  point  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  ap- 
antagonism  that  no  amount  of  local  misrule  pears  to  be,  that  if  a  Senator  from  New  Eng- 
can  teach  them  the  advantage  of  their  natural  land  proposes  to  inquire  whether  the  Consii- 
alliance  ?    What  right  has  he  to  assume  that  tution  has  been  violated  in  depriving  any  part 
whites  and  blacks  are  never  to  vote  and  act  of  the  people  of  the  States  of  their  right  to 
together   as  citizens  of  a  common  country  ?  vote  for  members  of  Congress,  etc.,  he  thereby 
Now,  sir,  let  me  call  attention  to  one  point  in  incurs  the  danger  of  oversetting  the  Constitu- 
the  Senator^s  argument.    If  we  are  to  enter  tion  itself,  which  says  that  the  States  in  tLi^ 
upon  a  system  of  legislation    and    political  body  shall  be  equal;  and  therefore  I  under- 
movements  in  order  to  adjust  representation  stand  him  to  put  it  out  aa  a  warning  that  the 
and  political  power  in  tkiB  Government  accord-  people  of  New  England  through  their  Senators 
ing  to  the  number  of  actually  voting  constitu-  and  Representatives  have  no  right  to  stand  up 
encies,  the  principle  may  operate  further  than  for  the  Constitution  as  it  is  in  favor  of  an 
the  gentleman  thinks.    What  is  the  population  equal  representation  by  the  neople  of  the  States 
of  the  State  of  Maine?    I  believe  625,000.    It  in  the  other  House,  unless  they  run  the  ribk  of 
has  been  diminishing  within  the  last  twenty  being  exposed  to  the  danger  of  having  their 
years.    I  can  not  now  recollect,  but  perhaps  senatorial  representation  overturned.     That 
it  is  623,000.    Vermont,  which  is  also  solid,  then,  is  the  question  we  are  invited  to  consider, 
has  not  more  than  850,000.    And  yet  the  State  and  the  peril  that  we  expose  ourselves  to  if  we 
of  Maine  has  as  much  power  in  this  Govern-  undertake  to  inquire  whether  the  Constitution 
ment  with  her  600,000  people  as  the  State  of  of  the  United  btates  has  been  violated.     In 
New  York  with  her  5,000,000."  other  words,  the  representatives  of  the  Demo- 
A  Senator  :  "  You  mean  in  this  Chamber."  cratic  party  of  the  South  say  to  an  inquiry  into 
Mr.  Lamar :  **  No,  sir ;  I  mean  in  this  Gov-  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  *  If  you  dare  to 
emment     Gentlemen  correct  me  by  saying  make  such  an  inquiry,  you  run  the  risk  of  over- 
*  in  this  Chamber ' ;  but  I  adhere  to  the  phrase,  turning  the  representation  of  the  States  and 
I  say,  and  repeat,  that  they  have  the  afiSrma-  reducing  yourselves  to  a  state  of  aervitude.' 
tive  power  of  legislation  t^is  day;  625,000  in  That  is  the  proposition! " 
Maine  are  equal  to  5,000,000  in  the  State  of       Mr.  Lamar:  **I  hope  the  Senator  will  allow 
New  York.     A  positive  equality  of  States,  me  to  explain — ^" 
whatever  be  their  population,  in  either  Cham-       Mr.  Edmunds:  "Certainly." 
her  where  concurrent  legislation  is  needed,  is        Mr.  Lamar :  "  Or  rather  to  protest  against 
positive  affirmative  power  in  the  passage  of  the  interpretation  which  he  has  put  upon  my 
any  law.   Why,  sir,  the  whole  of  New  England  remarks.    I  made  no  such  suggestion.     It  wa^ 
has  not  three  and  a  half  millions  of  population ;  simf>Iy  in  reply  to  the  theory  the  Senator  from 
and  yet  under  the  operation  of  the  Constitu-  Maine  had  broached,  that  this  investigatiun 
tion  and  laws  of  the  land,  of  which  I  make  no  waa  justified  in  order  that  the  evil  which  he 
complaint  and  which  is  a  legitimate  thing,  had  disclosed  of  one  hundred  thousand  white 
those  three  and  a  half  millions  of  population  men  in  the  South  having  a  political  power  and 
have  six  times  as  much  power  as  sovereign  vote  in  this  Government  equal  to  three  bun- 
commonwealths  that  have  five  millions.   They  dred  thousand  somewhere  else,  that  I  said  iLut 
have  got  as  much  power  as  twenty  millions  in  the  tendency  of  such  a  theory  would  lead  to 
the  large  Northwestern  States  that  the  gentle-  further  investigation,  and  would  undermiDo 
man  cidled  attention  to.    Sir,  why  is  one  man  the  principle  and  the  system  of  government 
in  these  Eastern  States  equal  to  twenty  in  the  upon  which  our  American  fabric  resta." 
Northwest,  except  by  virtue  of  the  Constitu-        Mr.  Edmund?:  "I  am  very  glad  to  know, 
tion — the  Constitution  which  we  are  intending  Mr,  President,  that  the  Senator  did  not  me:in 
to  abide  by  and  to  maintain  ?  what  his  remarks  appeared  to  indicate ;  and 

"  But,  as  the  gentleman  has  vouchsafed  ad-  he  has  misunderstood — " 
vice  to  Southern  men  on  this  fioor  and  outside,  Mr.  Lamar :  "  I  did  not  mean  what  the  gi  n- 
in  all  spirit  of  fairness  and  equity  I  will  spei^  tleman  has  attempted  to  force  my  remarks  in- 
to the  people  of  the  New  England  States  and  to,  but  which  he  will  never  succeed  in  doinir." 
tell  them  that  in  my  opinion  the  direst  foe  they  Mr.  Edmunds :  "  The  Senator  is  mistaken  in 
have  got  on  earth  is  the  Representative  or  that.  I  have  not  attempted  to  force  the  Sen  :\- 
Senator,  whether  from  their  own  section  or  tor^s  remarks  into  anything.  The  ^Rcconl' 
any  other,  that  will  kindle  this  fire  whose  sub-  will  show  exactly  what  he  has  said,  and  I 
terranean  flames  will  liquefy  the  very  foimda-  think  it  will  appear  that  I  have  not  misstate^! 
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the  sabstancd  of  what  he  has  said;  bat  the  wit  and  prettj  well  for  the  Senator^s  peculiar 

Senator  has  greatly  mistaken,  with  his  present  species  of  perversion ;  but  it  will  not  do  for 

eipkoation,  the  point  of  the  Senator  from  the  truth,  for,  sir,  I  protested  that  I  not  only 

Maine.    The  Senator  from  Maine  did  not  com-  would  move  no  such  inquiry,  but  that  I  would 

plain  of  the  ineqaality  of  personages  in  one  oppose  and  fight  against  any  such  purpose. 

part  of  the  Union  or  another.     What  he  com-  No,  sir ;  the  doctrine  that  I  stated  was,  that 

plaiDed  of  was,  supposing  what  he  believes  to  if  the  right  of  suffrage  be  invaded  anywhere, 

U  true  turns  out  to  be  so  when  you  have  an  or  any  constitutional  rights  infringed  upon,  in 

inre^tigation,  that  a  small  nnmber  of  persons  any  quarter  or  by  anybody,  it  shall  be  main- 

io  the  South,  by  a  gross  and  outrageous  viola-  tained  and  enforced,  if  necessary,  by  all  the 

tion  of  the  Constitution,  have  taken  to  them-  constitutional  power  of  the  Government." 

selves  by  that  species  of  usurpation  the  power  Mr.  Edmunds :  *^  Then  we  are  all  at  one." 

o:  a  large  number  under  the  Constitution  exer-  Mr.  Lamai' :  **  Exactly  so,  but  not  upon  the 

cised  in  a  rightful  way  in  the  Northwest.    Is  ground  that  States  shall  be  deprived  of  any  of 

the  Senator  dissatisfied  if  that  turns  out  to  be  their  representatives,  because  under  the  opera- 

trae,  or  would  he  like  to  rectify  it?   The  Sena-  tion  of  the  Constitution,  either  in  its  original 

tor,  of  coarse,  would  like  to  rectify  it.    I  must  provisions  or  in  its  amendments,  their  political 

a-ssame  that  he  would.    What,  then,  is  the  use  power  may  be  not  in  exact  proportion  lo  their 

of  saving  that  you  are  going  to  overturn  the  numerical  power  in  this  Government.    And  I 

Gtjrernment  if  we  undertake  to  find  out  wheth-  repeat  the  warning  against  this  agitation  about 

er  the  Constitution  has  been  grossly  and  fia-  sectional  power  based  on  numbers ;  I  warn 

riiQtlj  violated  by  a  denial  of  equal  rights  in  Senators  that  in  throwing  their  net  into  this 

r<:'>pect  of  the  elections  to  the  popular  branch  troubled  sea  they  may  drag  to  the  shore  a  vase 

r>f  the  Congress  of  the  United  States?    And  like  that  of  the  fisherman  in  the  'Arabian 

where  is  the  necessity,  in  such  a  case,  of  hold-  Nights,^  from  which,  when  the  seal  was  ooce 

m  oat  the  terror  and  kindling  the  conflagra-  broken,  a  demon  emerged  more  potent  than 

ti  Q  that  the  Senator  referred  to  in  respect  of  his  deliverer,  and  threatening  his  destruction." 

"cnatorial  representation  upon  an  inquiry  of  The  Vice-President:  "The  question  recurs 

truit  kind!  The  people  of  New  England,  as  far  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 

a^  I  may  speak  for  them,  believe  in  justice  and  from  Ohio.    Will  the   Senate  agree   to  the 

in  equal  rights  under  the  Constitution  and  ac-  resolutions  as  amended  ?  ^' 

ccniJD^  to  it,  just  as  the  fathers  and  their  sue-  Mr.  Bayard  of  Delaware :  "  I  propose  to 

cvinOTs  have  made  it ;  and  that  is,  that  in  the  amend  the  first  resolution,  in  line  6,  by  insert- 

Suteg  (and  I  am  surprised  to  hear  a  Southern  ing  after  *  any  State '  the  words   '  or  of  the 

Senator  assail  the  very  foundation  of  State  United  States  ^ ;  so  as  to  read : 

n?hU)  there  is  and  there  must  be  political  ..  whether  the  right  of  Buffrage  of  citizens  of  the 

^iuauty;  that  m  respect  of  the  people  repre-  United  States,  or  of  any  class  of  such  citizena,  was 

v'ored  in  the  other  branch  of  Congress  there  denied  or  abridged  by  the  action  of  the  election  omoen 

».'  all  be  the  fair  equality  of  fair  numbers  fairly  ^^  ^7  State,  or  of  the  United  States,  in  refusing  to 

:n.i  freely  exercising  their  rights,  and  not  the  ^^^''^^  ^^^  ^°^- 

'Injects  of  tjrranny,  and  corruption,  and  fraud  **  This  will  make  the  inquiry  include  both 

iity where.     That  makes  your  Government;  officers  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States, 

iij'.liiQ^  more,  nothing  less.^'  who  were  election  officers.^' 

Mr.  Lamar:  '* Still,  Mr.  President,  I  can  not  Mr.  Blaine:  *^I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

s  > '^pt  the  position  to  which  the  Senator  from  I  hope  there  will  be  no  objection  to  that 

Vrrinont  assigns  me.    He  says  that  he  is  sur-  amendment." 

^rwed  to  find  a  Southern  Senator  assailing  the  The  Vice-President :  "  The  Chair  hears  no 

[  ^3cLple  of  State  rights.    He  will  never  find  objection  to  the  amendment  suggested  by  the 

^•'^  io  that  position,  sir.    I  have  ever  been  the  Senator  from  Delaware.    The  resolutions  are 

:efeQder  of  that  doctrine.    But  surprises  are  so  modified." 

■^  tKantly  sprung  upon  us,  and  the  country  Mr.   Conkling  of  New  York:  "I  suggest 

^i'i  b«  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  the  doc-  that  if  either  branch  of  this  inquiry  is  to  pro- 

'•rne  of  State  rights  advocated  by  the  distin-  ceed,  a  special  committee  shomd  be  charged 

-^>hed  Senator  from  Vermont"  with  it.    The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 

Mr.  Edmunds:  ** I  think  not.  I  have  always  the  Judiciary  [Mr.   Edmunds]   is  not  here. 

'-''f'^  it."  There  are  several  members  of  that  committee 

Mr.  Blaine:  '^  Mr.  President,  I  desire  merely  here,  and  they  all  know,  as  I  know,  that  com- 

*■'  "^y,  ia  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  mittee   is  already,   I    might  say,   smothered 

'^»tiQ  the  little  colloquy  between  him  and  the  under  labor  and  duties  which  are  put  in  its 

>  [.ator  from  Vermont,  I  understand  this  to  charge ;  and  the  idea  that  during  this  session 

•^  aboat  the  residuum,  that  if  I  move  an  in-  of  Congress  either  idtemative  of  this  inquiry 

-i^irj  into  the  unconstitutional  representation  is  to  be  conducted  by  that  committee  possibly 

f  Mi<^assippi  in  the  other  House,  he  will  move  — my  friend  before  me  [Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois] 

|:«  into  the  constitutional  representation  of  says  *  properly '  but  I  say  possibly — seems  to  me 

>!  .ine  in  this  branch ! "  so  improbable  that  I  venture  to  call  the  atten- 

Mr.  Lamar:  "That  will  do  pretty  well  for  tion  of  the  Senate  to  it.    Belie vmg  as  I  do 
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that  this  inqnirj  oaght  to  be  made,  and  belier-  The  Yice-PreBident :    "  The  resolutioDs  vill 

ing  further  that  there  is  great  force  iD  the  sug-  be  read  as  amended." 

gestion  that  an j  one  single  committee  will  be  The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

greatly  embarrassed,  to  say  the  least,  by  an  Seaohed,  That  a  select  committoe,  to  ooniist  of  nine 

attempt  to  hold  all  the  inquisition  here  direct-  Senaton,  bo  appointed  to  inquire  and  repoit  to  tha 

ed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  inquiry  ought  not  Senate— 

to  be  committed  to  a  standing  committee,  Mr.  Blaine:  "Let  *by  the  Chair*  be  put  in 

which  committee  we  Imow  in  advance  is  ob-  after  *  appointed.'    Let  the  portion  added  br 

structed  already  by  labors  making  demands  the  Senator  from  Ohio  come  in  after  tbe  fiivt 

upon  its  time  beyond  its  nossibility  to  comply,  resolution.    Then  the  two  subseouent  clau^iks 

And  I  will  venture  to  add  that  there  are  no  follow,  and  then  I  move  an  amendment  at  the 

seven  men,  whether  they  be  the  members  of  end  of  the  last  glause  to  add  these  words  : 

the  Judiciary  Committee,  or  a  court,  or  a  com-  "  To  take  testimony  and  administer  oaths  by  siiln 

mission,  who,  in  the  time  available  between  committees,  and  to  visit  any  portion  of  the  countrr 

now  and  the  4th  of  March  to  the  Judiciary  ^hen  such  visit  may  in  their  judgment  faahtaxe  the 

Committee,  could  by  any  diligence  dispose  in-  ®^J^  ""^^  inquiry. " 

telligentl J,  conscientiously,  and  thoroughly  of  Mr.  Butler  of  South  Carolina :  '*  May  I  fl>k 
the  matters  in  charge  of  that  committee  with-  the  Senator  from  Maine  to  consent  to  one  ad'li- 
out  reference  to  this ;  and  my  honorable  friend  tional  amendment  after  his, '  that  said  commit- 
before  me  [Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois]  concurs  in  tee  be  instructed  to  sit  with  open  doors  ? ' " 
and  confirms  me  in  that  statement.  So  that,  Mr.  Blaine :  "  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal 
unless  I  stand  in  the  way  of  the  purpose  of  under  that  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
those  who  more  especially  have  charge  of  the  South  Carolina.  He  will  pardon  me  for  out 
resolution,  I  will  venture  to  submit  an  amend-  inserting  it.'' 

ment  striking  out  'the  Committee  on  the  J  u-  Mr.  Butler:    **I  am  perfectly  earnest  in 

diciary '  and  inserting  ^  a  select  committee  con-  making  the  suggestion." 

sisting  of  nine  members  of  tbe  Senate,*  to  be  Mr.  Blaine :  '^  Will  the  Senator  explain  iLe 

appointed  by  the  Chair."  motive  of  it  ? " 

Mr.  Blaine :  '*  I  am  entirely  willing  to  have  Mr.  Butler :  "  My  motive  is  to  have  a  per- 

the  change  made.    I  would  have  moved  it  my-  fectly  fair,  impartial,  and  open  investigatiuo. 

self,  but  for  the  fact  that  I  do  not  desire  to  be  That  is  my  object." 

chairman  or  even  a  member  of  the  committee ;  Mr.  Blaine :  '*  The  Senator  fVom  South  Car- 

and  the  person  who  moves  a  select  committee  olina  will  observe  that  this  committee  will  un- 

is  under  some  sort  of  honorable  obligation  doubtedly  have  a  fair  and  full  representation 

under   certain  circumstances  to  accept  the  of  the  minority  of  the  Senate,  or  of  the  othi-r 

chairmanship.      I  have  no  objection  to  the  side— I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  minority 

change."  or  not.    Both  political  parties  and  all  shadi^ 

The  Vice-President :  '*  The  amendment  of  of  political  opinion  that  sit  on  this  floor  \riil 

the  Senator  from  New  York  is  that  the  sub-  be  represented  on  the  committee.     Now,  I 

ject  matters  of  the  pending  resolutions  be  com-  can  conceive  a  case,  I  think  I  can  go  a  littk 

mited  to  a  select  committee  to  consist  of  nine  further  and  say  that  I  have  heard  of  a  g<»<^i 

Senators,  instead  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  many  cases,  in  which  the  committee  would  \  e 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  embarrassed  by  having  witnesses  come  before 

Senator  from  New  York."  them  who  did  not  want  to  testify  openty. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll,  and  There  certainly  could  be  no  partisan  advantjiij)' 

the  result  was  announced  as  follows :  gained  if  so  active  and  vigilant  an  eye  as  that 

YEAs-Allison,  Anthony,  Bamum,  Blaine,  Booth,  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  was  on  th. 

Bumslde,  Cameron  of  Pa.,  Cameron  of  Wis.,  Chris-  mmonty,  and  so  of  many  other  benators  whor. 

tiancyj^Conkling^Davisoflllinois, Dawes. Ferry J]kir-  I  might  name;  then  no  harm  oonld  come  to 
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Nats— Annstnmg,  Bailey,  Bayard.  Beck,  Butler,  the  very  men  who  were  intimidated  at  tl.t 

CockreU,  Coke,  Da^  of  W.  Va.,  Euatis,  Gofdon,  polls  were  still  more  intimidated  on  tbewit- 

irr^\fe,^Src^^;^^^^^^  -e^-t^f  ;  ^^  tWore  I  womd  l^ve  tl.M 

Moimm,   Randolph,  RanSom,  Saulsbu^,  Wallace,  matter  altogether  to  the  discretion  of  tiie  coni- 

WyUie,  Withers— 27.  mittee.    I  would  neither  bind  them  the  ouv 

Absekt— Bruoe,  Chaffee,  Conover,  Dennis,  Doraey,  way  nor  the  other.    Let  them  be  the  jndpes  8> 

Eaton,  Edmunds  jam,  J-ones  of  JJevada,  Sargent,  ^^  ^^ifd  the  propriety  of  the  case  demand*  iL 

Bharon,  Spencer,  lhurman-18,  this  respect.'^ 

Bo  the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  Mr.  IButler :  ''  I  understand,  then,  the  Sena- 

The  Vice-President :  ^^  As  thns  amended  will  tor  to  state  that  he  objects  to  that  addition  t  • 

the  Senate  agree  to  the  resolutions  ? "  his  amendment  upon  the  ground  that  there 

Mr.  Blaine:  *^  Let  the  first  part  of  the  reso-  may  be  in  certain  parts  of  this  country  sotd* 

lutions  be  read  as  amended."  witnesses  who  would  not  desire  to  te:»ti'y 
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openlr,  bat  who  would  be  willing  to  testif  j*  Mr.  Blaine :  "  I  have  no  desire  to  prolong 

secretly.    That  I  understand  to  be  the  posi-  the  debate ;  bat  the  Senator  from  Soath  Garo- 

tioQ  of  the  Senator.    I  do  not  know,  Mr.  rrea-  lina  either  possesses  or  affects  great  ignoranoe 

iJent,  for  one,  any  part  of  this  country  where  of  past  events.    Ue  certainly  ought  to  know 

that  state  of  things  exists.    The  Senator  says  that  one  of  the  primal  troubles  in  every  invest!- 

that  it  is  aUeged.   Like  a  great  many  other  alle-  gation  South  has  been  the  very  one  on  which 

g  itioD^  it  is  entirely  without  any  proof  to  sus-  I  have  commented.    I  need  the  word  ^  alleged ' 

tiin  it.    I  respectfully  submit  to  the  Senator  because  I  wanted  to  put  it  in  as  mild  a  form  as 

thut  he  has  not  one  particle  of  proof,  and  if  he  possible.   I  might  have  used  the  word  ^  proved ' 

de^res  (and  I  have  no  right  to  question  but  that  or  *  recorded '  in  Congressional  reports  acces- 

be  does  desire)  a  free,  f  dl,  complete,  thorough,  sible  to  him  as  to  every  other  Senator ;  but  in 

pablic  investigation  of  this  question,  I  can  not  advance  of  the  investigation  which  the  Senate 

an  why  he  should  object  to  my  amendment.  is  to  order  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  particulars. 

'*  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  a  representa-  I  have  had  as  many  as  two  hundred  letters 

tive  in  part  of  South  Carolina,  I  wish  to  say  to  from  the  South  giving  details  of  great  outrages 

the  Senator,  to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  country,  upon  the  right  of  suffrage ;   many  from  the 

nnee  be  lias  chosen  to  select  and  single  out  my  State  of  the  Senator  who  last  spoke.    I  do  not 

State  as  the  special  object  for  tliis  investigation,  adduce  them  or  parade  them  nere.    They  at 

that  we  desire  the  most  complete  and  the  full-  least  form  the  basis,  in  connection  with  that 

e<  investigation  we  can  get;  and  I  can  say  to  which  has  become  matter  of  public  notoriety, 

the  Senator  that  any  witness  who  goes  before  of  a  serious  and  sober  investigation ;  and,  if  the 

the  committee  in  South  Carolina  may  do  so  Senator  from  Louisiana  does  not  know  that  a 

ju^t  as  safely  and  may  testify  as  fully  as  he  can  great  massacre  occurred  in  one  of  the  parishes 

in  the  State  of  Maine."  of  his  own  State  on  the  last  election  day,  he  is 

Mr.  £ustis  of  Louisiana :  "  Mr.  PresSdent,  I  probably  the  only  gentleman  in  the  United 

ki\TQ  to  state  to  the  Senator  from  Maine,  so  States  who  is  ignorant  of  it." 

far  a3  any  investigation  in  Louisiana  is  con-  Mr.  Butler:  *'The  Senator  from  Maine  says 

ctmed,  that  past  investigations  prove  that  Be-  he  has  two  hundred  letters  from  people  in  the 

PcblicaQ  witnesses  are  not  intimidated,  because  South  giving  evidence  of  intimidation  and  fraud 

krpublican  witnesses  not  only  testify,  but  a  and  wrong  and  riot  and  murder.    Why,  Mr. 

(Treat  many  testify  on  both  sides.    Therefore  I  President,  I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  the 

an  see  no  objection  to  having  this  investiga-  other  day,  and  if  I  am  mistaken  I  hope  he  will 

'i.)o  a  pablic  investigation.  correct  me,  that  he  based  his  statements  npon 

*'  Jt  was  not  my  intention  to  reply  to  the  re-  the  newspapers  of  the  country.    Well,  now, 

^arks  made  by  the  Senator  from  Maine,  be-  Mr.  President,  I  submit  in  all  frankness  and  in 

Citiiie  whether  or  not  there  has  been  intimida-  all  kindness  to  the  Senator  that,  if  he  based  his 

tion  is  a  question  of  fact  and  not  a  question  of  statements  upon  the  newspaper  press  alone,  he 

^:>njectare  or  guesswork  or  partisan  statement ;  and  I  should  have  been  hung  and  quartered 

tna  therefore  it  occurred  to  me  as  a  very  ex-  long  ago.    It  is  not  safe  for  the  Senator  to 

traordinary  position  for  the  honorable  Senator  base  his  opinions  and  his  statements  and  his  al- 

fr om  Maine  to  occupy,  that  in  advance  of  the  legations  upon  any  such  authority ;  not  that  I 

ciarninatioa  of  a  single  witness,  in  the  absence  mean  to  say  that  the  newspapers  do  not  com- 

''i  a  single  inquiry,  as  the  introducer  of  the  res-  municate  the  truth,  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that 

'  ''''ion  asking  for  an  investigation,  which  im-  when  correspondents  are  sent  into  a  country, 

I  lifs  that  there  has  been  so  far  no  sustained  as  they  have  been  into  my  country,  to  make  a 

U:x  npon  which  to  base  an  accusation,  the  hon-  case,  to  write  down  all  that  is  bad  about  our 

orxble  Senator  should  take  the  liberty  of  stating  people  and  to  suppress  all  that  is  meritorious, 

t"  the  Senate  and  to  the  people  that  the  col-  the  accounts  they  send  are  unreliable.    I  say 

th]  citizens  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  had  no  to  the  honorable  Senator  that  with  the  same 

ti  TO  righta  as  suffragans  and  as  voters  than  feeling  and  with  the  same  spirit  I  could  go 

'.'le  inhabitants  of  Senegambia.    I  could  very  into  his  State  with  a  corps  of  detectives  and  I 

•-i-il.v  demonstrate,  M  this  were  a  proper  time,  could  make  his  State  a  stench  in  the  nostrils 

•iiiit  the  election  in  Louisiana,  so  far  as  results  of  the  civilized  world.^' 

ire  concerned,  either  as  to  the  general  State  Mr.  Blaine :  '*  Tou  have  the  authority  under 

n*  ket  or  as  to  the  Congressional  elections,  was  these  resolutions  to  do  it." 

3  fiiir  and  a  peaceable  election,  and  that  there  Mr.  Butler:  ^^I  say  I  could  do  that;  yet 

vcre  a  great  many  reasons  why  the  Democrat-  when  I  propose  to  open  the  doors  of  the  com- 

i^  nominees  were  elected ;   and  I  could  also  mittee  to  permit  everybody  to  go  in  who  has 

'-  Tjonstrate  that  the  colored  people  selected  the  right  to  go,  whom  the  committee  will  per- 

t'  •fir  choice  as  to  Congressional  candidates  and  mit  to  go,  to  allow  the  witnesses  to  be  cross- 

^^^ercised  their  choice  as  to  legislative  candi-  examined,  the  Senator  attempts  to  answer  that 

•ii:'.%  showing  that  they  exercised  a  discrimi-  by  saying  that  witnesses  white  and  colored  will 

L.:tion  in  the  matter.'^  be  notified  that  they  do  that  at  their  peril.    I 

The  Vice-President :  '*  Will  the  Senate  agree  say,  Mr.  President,  that  that  is  not  true  so  far 

*"*  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  as  South  Carolina  is  concerned.    I  say  that  it  is 

m  South  Carolina  ? "  absolutely  untrue.    I  do  not  mean  this  in  an 
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offensive  sense  to  tbe  honorable  Senator,  bat  I  proposition  that  is  repugnant  to  a  sense  of  jiis- 

sabmit  and  assert  upon  mj  responsibility  bere  tice.    If  tbe  charges  are  trae,  I  hope  tbat  ei- 

ibat  a  witness  may  testify  before  a  committee  posare  wiU  follow,  and  that  punishment  may 

with  open  doors  as  freely  in  my  State,  and  I  follow  exposure.    If  they  be  untrue,  I  hope 

believe  in  every  other  Southern  State,  as  he  can  they  may  recoil  on  those  who  myustly  ^i 

in  the  State  of  Maine  or  Massachusetts."  them  on  foot.    But  the  truth  is  something  that 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll  on  no  honest  man  should  fear ;  and,  believing  that 

Mr.  Butler^s  amendment,  and  the  result  was  this  proposition  to  try  whole  communities  upon 

announced,  as  follows:  vague  and  general  charges  calls  especially  for 

YEAs-Annstrong,  Bailey,  Bayard,  Beck,  Cockrell,  JJP^^  and  public  investigation  of  the  facts,'l  do 

Coke,  Davia  of  Illinois,  Davia  of  West  Va.,  Eaton,  hope  that  the  senate  will  nnanimously  agree 

Eustis,  Garland,  Gordon.  Grover,  Harris,  Iiereford,  that  no  such  thing  as  a  secret  inquisition  shall 

Johnston,  Jones  of  Florida,  Keman,  Lamar,  McCree-  be  held  upon  such  a  state  of  facts  as  is  alleged 

ly,  McPhereon,  Merrimon,  Moivan,  ^dolph^  Ban-  ^y  those  who  have  moved  this  proceeding, 

s^,  baulsbury,  Voorhees,  WaiLioe,  Whyte,  V^ithen,  ^,  j  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  direction  of  the  Senate 

Natb— Allison,  Anthony,  BJaine.  Booth,  Bumside,  assigiied  to  duty  upon  every  committee  of  i\.U 

Cameron  of  Pa. ,  Cameron  of  Wis. ,  Christiancy ,  Conk-  pn blic  character  of  inquisition  since  1 870.   The 

ling,  Dawes,  Fenr.  Hamlin,  Hoar.  Howe.  Infills,  Kel-  tjrst  was  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina ;  next 

Saunders,  Teller,  Wadleigh,  Windom— SO.  Houses,  twenty-one  m  number,  upon  all  the 

Absent— Bamum,  Bruce,  Butler,  Chaffee,  Cono-  Southern  States;  again  followed  a  specinl  com- 

ver,  Dennis,  Dorsey,  Edmunds,  Hill.  Jones  of  Nevsr  mittee  in  respect  to  the  State  of  Mi8sissii>pi. 

^  McDon^d,  Moxey,  Sargent,  Sharon,  Spencer,  j^  ^f  ^jj^t  testimony  was  taken  in  secret ;  all 

*"™"^       •  of  that  testimony  was  taken  in  short-hand  and 

Tbe  Vice-President:   **0n  the  amendment  fully  published.    There  was  then  tbe  same 

proposed  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  proposition  made  that  we  shonld  sit  with  open 

Hdr.  Butler]  the  yeas  are  80  and  the  nays  are  80.  doors,  that  the  communities  who  were  to  be 

The  amendment  is  rejected ;  and  the  question  assailed  should  hear  at  least  what  was  said 

recurs  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  tne  Sen-  against  them  that  they  might  reply;  but  the 

ator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Blaine].    The  amend-  majority  of  those  who  controlled  tFiose  inves- 

ment  will  be  reported."  tigations  forbade  it,  and  men  came  and  swore 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows:  to  anything  they  pleased,  assailing  men  who 

That  hi  prosecuting  these  inquiries  the  said  com-  ^®r®  absent,  uninformed  of  the  time,  unpre- 

mittee  shall  have  the  right,  by  itself  or  by  any  sub-  pared  to  meet  it,  and  unable  to  meet  it  simply 

committee,  to  send  for  penK>nB  and  papers,  to  take  tea-  from  want  of  knowledge  of  what  had  beiD 

timony,  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  visit  any  jortion  ^^^    ^11  this  testimony  was  published,  pnh- 

of  the  country  when  such  visit  may  m  their  judgment  i;^i.^j  ;«  *«n   ««^  t  v«^a  ^«.«.^  -k^^^.^  ;,;*i.. 

fiidlitate  the  object  of  the  inquiry/              ^  ^  ^^^^^  }?  '«l^i  ^^  \  ^^^^  »®v«f,  ^^  '^  ^!'^ 

succeeding  cases,  where  committees  have  vw- 

Mr.  Davis  of  West  Virginia :  "  I  presume  it  ited  again  those  States,  that  the  pnblication  c»f 

will  be  in  order  to  amend  the  amendment  of  the  the  testimony  in  full  ever  produced  any  brea<  h 

Senator  from  Maine  with  the  words  ^  shall  sit  of  the  peace  whatever," 

with  open  doors  if  any  member  of  the  com-  Mr.  Blaine:  *^May  I  ask  the  honorable  St-n- 

mittee  desires."  ator  a  question  ? " 

The  Vice-President:  "The  question  is  upon  Mr.  Bayard:  "Certainly." 

the  amendment  just  stated,  upon  which  the  Mr.  Blaine:  "Before  any  of  these  commit- 

yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered."  tees  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  did  he 

Mr.  Bayard:    "The  action  of  the  Senate  ever  know  testimony  affecting  the  characttr 
upon  the  resolutions  and  all  tbe  amendments  of  an  individual  submitted  which  that  individ- 
has  had  the  mark  almost  of  unanimity.    Why  ual,  through  himself  or  counsel  did  not  havo 
shall  it  not  be  continued  in  respect  of  this  some  opportunity  to  review  and  rebut  ?  *' 
proposition  ?    The  system  of  taking  testimony  Mr.  Bayanl :  "  Yes,  sir.  I  can  tell  him  there 
in  courts  of  justice  is  invariably  open ;  and,  if  was  no  case  except  it  came  through  the  action 
there  ever  was  an  inquisition  as  to  fact  which  of  a  member  of  the  committee  who  xuigKt 
ought  to  be  pnblio,  it  surely  is  that  which  choose  to  summon  the  man  assailed." 
touches  the  affairs  of  a  whole  community.  Mr.  Blaine :  "  Was  he  not  summoned  ?  " 
Ordinarily,  in  contests  as  to  rights  between  Mr.  Bayard:  "Sometimes  he  was  and  some- 
individuals,  issues  of  fact  are  created  by  plead-  times  he  was  not." 

ings,  so  that  some  degree  of  certainty  is  brought  Mr.  Blaine :  "  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  thi.>^  : 

to  every  mind,  and  we  know  the  subjects  mat-  Whenever  it  was  regarded  as  essential  to  tho 

ter  and  general  character  of  the  testimony  to  be  protection  of  the  reputation  of  any  man.  was 

expected.    But  here  is  little  else  than  an  in-  it  not  invariably  the  rule  that  any  one  assaijcd 

dictment  of  communities  as  a  whole,  vague,  un-  was  summoned  ? " 

certain,  and  surely  there  is  the  spirit  of  fair  Mr.  Bayard:  "I  can  not  say  that  any  sticIi 

play  which  dictates  that,  if  you  strike,  you  at  rule  prevailed.    I  mean  to  say  that  where  a 

least  shaU  hear.  There  is  something  un-Aroer-  subpoena  was  asked  for  I  never  knew  it  re- 

ican  in  secret  inquisition,  something  in  the  fused." 
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l£r.  Bkine :  ''That  is  what  I  mean.    Now,  there.  That  examination  was  public,  and  made 

is  the  Senator  will  observe,  jast  as  in  those  so  by  the  oommittee.^^ 

eommittees,  so  in  this,  both  political  parties  Mr.  Hoar :  '^  I  understood  the  Senator  from 
vill  be  represented,  and  they  will  nse  their  Delaware  himself  to  say  that,  in  all  the  inves- 
dlscretion ;  bnt  if  yon  by  a  role  beforehand  say  ligations  of  this  character  in  which  he  had 
thit  under  no  circumstances  shall  they  hold  a  borne  a  part,  the  investigation  had  been,  as 
closed-door  meeting,  you  have  taken  all  proper  proposed  by  the  original  resolution,  left  to  the 
respoDsibilitj  from  them.     Tou  have  taken  discretion  of  the  committee.    I  ask  the  Sena- 
from  them  any  exercise  of  discretion  what-  tor  from  Delaware  whether,  in  regard  to  the 
e?er."  custom-house  investigation,  of  whidi  he  speaks, 
Mr.  Bayard :  "  I  do  hold  that  any  man,  how-  the  question  whether  the  public  interest  re- 
erer  humble,  however  poor,  has  a  right  to  be  quired  the  session  to  be  secret  or  open  was  not 
eonfronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him.  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  committee  ? " 
He  has  a  right  to  know  the  charge  against  him.  Mr.  Bayard :  '^  It  was  decided  by  the  com* 
This  proceeding  is,  as  I  say,  an  indictment  mittee  to  sit  with  open  doors.'' 
against  a  whole  people ;  it  is  a  railing  aoousa-  Mr.  Hoar :  "  Certainly." 
tion;  therefore  the  more  difficult  to  meet,  and  Mr.  Bayard :  '^  There  was  nothing  said  about 
therefore  the  proof  in  regard  to  it  ought  to  be  it  in  the  original  resolution." 
op^  especially.    The  Senator  must  see,  I  sub-  Mr.  Hoar :  "  That  is  the  precise  point  which 
niit  to  bis  candor,  to  his  sense  of  fairness,  that  I  was  making." 
a  man  may  oome  in  burning  with  partisan  dis-  Mr.  Blaine :  ''  That  is  it  exactly." 
like  and  make  false  charges  against  one  hun-  Mr.  Hoar :  ''  In  every  instance  the  matter  has 
dred  and  fifty  men ;  the  Senator  or  I  on  that  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  committee, 
eommittee  have  no  knowledge  of  the  facts  with  the  single  exception  of  the  famous  Credit 
»T6  that  which  the  witness  chooses  to  give  MobiUer  investigation ;  and  the  experience  of 
Qs;  power  of  cross-examination  we  have  none,  the  House  of  Representatives  in  that  particu- 
beouise  we  have  not  the  knowledge  to  conduct  lar  case  induced  the  House,  the  Democratic 
a  otMs-examination.    There  is  something  in  House,  to  return  to  the  old  custom,  which  has 
this  which  strikes  my  sense  of  justice  and  of-  never  been  observed  more  strictly  than  during 
fends  it    I  would  not  wish  to  do  by  another  the  past  two  Congresses  in  the  other  branch, 
vhat  I  would  not  have  done  by  me ;  and  I  can  The  reason  is  obvious.    In  seeking  to  discover 
onderstand  that,  if  my  character  were  to  be  criminal  or  unlawful  conduct,  the  tribunal 
ssailed  in  secret  without  the  opportunity  of  making  the  investigation  must  avail  itself  fre- 
eross-examination,  I  should  feel  it  exceedingly  quently  and  very  largely  of  hostile  sources  of 
onjast  were  I  not  to  be  fully  informed  of  it  all,  information;  and  the  examination  of  one  wit- 
tod  be  ^ere  at  the  time  that  I  might  defend  ness  having  put  them  on  the  trace  of  a  fact, 
layself.  every  other  witness  who  knows  that  fact,  bnt 
'^I  believe  I  have  already  referred  to  the  who  desires  to  keep  it  secret,  is  put  on  his 
Uet  that  the  most  voluminous  testimony  has  guard  if  the  investigation  is  open,  and  files 
he«&  in  print  for  several  years,  taken  at  differ-  from  the  summons  of  the  committee." 
at  dates— depositions  of  witnesses  examined  Mr.  Kernan  of  New  York :  ^^  I  am  in  favor 
ud  eross^xamined  in  private.    They  all  have  of  having  a  full,  fair,  thorough  investigation. 
^  in  private;  none  that  I  know  of,  in  which  I  am  one  of  those  who,  if  it  be  proved  that 
there  has  not  been  a  refusal  to  allow  these  wrongs  are  perpetrated  against  the  humblest 
^Bitters  to  be  public,  although  they  were  sub-  citizen,  will  endeavor  to  protect  them  by  cor- 
«<jn«ntly  fully  published  without  iiyury  to  any  rective  legislation,  if  we  can  do  it.  But  I  wish 
<ae;  and  yet  I  believe  great  injustice  was  done  the  investigation  to  be  open  and  fair,  so  that 
bj  that  method  of  taking  testimony."  the  people  who  are  accused  may  have  an  op- 
Mr.  Hoar  of  Massachusetts :  **Mr.  President,  portunity  to  defend  themselves  against  false 
I  woh  simply  to  caU  the  attention  of  the  Sen-  charges.   The  power  of  this  committee  reaches 
ite  to  the  fact  that  the  proposition  made  by  all  the  States.    It  may  be  that  there  are  trans' 
^  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Butler],  actions  in  Northern  States  to  be  investigated 
^  now  renewed  by  the  Senator  from  West  as  to  which  I  may  have  prejudices  against  those 
Vii|iina  [Mr.  Davis],  is  in  opposition  to  the  accused ;  but  I  do  not  know  my  own  heart  if 
^orm  precedents  both  of  the  Senate  and  the  I  would  not  resist  the  proposition  that  a  com- 
HoQse  in  all  like  oases  since  the  foundation  of  mittee  of  my  political  friends  should  examine 
^  Crovemment.    It  is  in  opposition  to  the  witnesses  against  these  parties  with  closed 
^orm  precedents  in  regard  to  original  inves*  doors,  excluding  them  from  hearing  the  testi- 
%itions  wherever  criminal  or  unlawful  con-  mony  and  cross-examining  the  witnesses  against 
^  ia  charged,"  them.    Inasmuch  as  there  have  been  commit- 
Vr.  Baytud:    "Will  the  Senator  pardon  tees  who  thought  it  their  right  to  sit  with 
^^"  closed  doors  taking  testimony  against  individ- 
Mr.  Hoar :  **  Certainly."  uals  and  communities  charged  with  offenses,  I 
Mr.  Bayard :  *'  I  was  a  member  of  a  com-  trust  we  will  now  disapprove  that  practice  by 
^Jttee  which  sat  six  weeks  in  the  city  of  New  at  least  declaring  that,  if  one  of  the  Senators 
ioric  investigating  the  custom-house  affairs  on  this  committee  believes  the  doors  should  be 
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open  wbile  witnesses  are  being  examined,  this  States ;  and  aa  to  the  number  of  manbals,  dcputv 

shall  be  done."  niawhals,  apd  others  employed  to  take  part  in  iLe 

Tu^  \ri^^  v»»^.AA^w*4- .  it  TU^   ^nAi>4;^»  :-   ^«  conduct  of  the  aaid  elections :  m  what  State  or  city 

The  Vice-President :  "The  question  is  on  appointed ;  the  amount  of  money  paid  or  promUod  to 

the  amendment  proposed  by  tne  senator  from  te  paid  to  them,  and  how  or  by  whom,  and  under 

West  Virginia  [Mr.  Davis]."  what  law  authorized. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll  and  Betohed^  That  the  committee  be  ftirliher  instruct*^ 

the  result  was  announced,  as  foUows :  J°  mquye  and  report  whcdier  it "  wj^m.the  comjK. 

•»m«   ^      V  TToo  »     vuuv«^,  <»  «  **v    o.  tency  of  Congress  to  provide  by  additional  legislats^n 

y«A»— Armstrong,  Bailey,  Bayard,  Beck,  Cockrell,  for  the  more  perfect  security  of  the  right  of  suffrafi^e  to 

Coke,Davisof  Illinois,  Davis  of  West  Virginia.  Eaton,  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  all  me  States  of  tlic 

Eustis,  Garland,  Gordon,  Harris,  Hertford,  Jones  of  Union. 

Florida,  Keman,  Lamar,  McCreery,  McDonald,  Mo-  Betohed^  That  hi  prosecuting  these  inquiries  the 

Fheison,   Menimon,    Moigan,  Bandolph,    Bansom,  oommittee  shall  have  the  right,  by  itself  or  by  anr 

Voorhees,  Wallace,  Whyte,  Withers— 28.  sub-oommittee,  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  to  take 

Nats— Allison,  Anthony,  Bhune,  Booth,  Bumside,  testimony,  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  visit  any  i>or- 

Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  tion  of  the  country  when  such  visit  may  in  their  ju.4'- 

Christiancy,  Conklinff.  Dawes,  Dorsey,  Ferry,  Ham-  ment  fiicilitate  the  object  of  the  mquiiy. 

lin,  Hoar,  Howe,  Ingalls,  Kellogg,  Kirk  wood,  McMU-  ^-,     ,^.    ^      ^^-      ,      ,     n-^r    -n^     .j        t 

Ian,  MitchcU,  Morrill,  Oglesby,  Taddock,  Patterson,  Mr.  Whyte  of  Maryland  :  "  Mr.  President,  I 

Bollins,  Saunders,  Teller,  Wadleigh,  Windom— 29.  do  not   rise  for  the  purpose  of  making  any 

Abskztt — Bamum.  Bruce,  Butler.  Chaffee,  Conover,  speech,  but,   inaemuch    as  I  intend  to  vote 

Sl^^aS:  Mrhotte,«!'Cj.^'=  «««i«»tthep««.geofthe8eresol»tions.I  desire 

buryVsliaron,  Spencer,  Thurman— 19.  i°  *  very  few  words  to  give  my  reasons  lor 

So  the  amendment  was  reject^.  •*  In  the  first  place,  I  am  unalterably  opposed 

V  .  ?  \!^^^^^     .  ^T  (Mr.  Rolhns  m  the  to  theee  roving  commissions.    I  am  oppo.Hed 

chair) :  "  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  to  the  system  which  has  grown  up  since  the 

proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  ^^^  ^f  appointing  committees  upon  almost  eve- 

f  T^L^       "^                             mformation  jj  conceivable  eulgect  and  sending  them  at  the 

!^^  c^nate.  expense  of  the  country  upon  roving  excursions 

The  Secretary  ;  "If  amended  as  proposed  to  see  what  they  can  find  out    I  am  oppo-til 

the  last  resolution  will  read :  to  the  expense  which  has  been  entaUed  upon 

"  That  in  prosecuting  these  inquiries  the  oommittee  the  country  by  the  useless  commissions  that 

shall  have  the  right,  by  iteelf  or  ^y  any  aub-oommit-  jj^^^  i,^^^  ordered  by  either  the  one  or  the 

tee,  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  to  take  testimony,  "/      „       v«««iw  uj   ^*t,«yt   .«.««««  «* 

to  administer  oShs,  and  to  vwit  any  portion  of  the  ^^^^  Bouse  of  Congress  within  the  last  few 

country  when  such  visit  may  in  their  judgment  fi»-  years.     We  had  committees  to  South  Carolina, 

cilitato  the  object  of  the  inquiry."  we  had  committees  to  Louisiana,  we  had  com 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  mittees  to  Florida  anterior  to  the  last  presiden- 

The  Presiding  OflScer :  "  The  question  now  tial  count ;  and,  when  the  evidence  gathered 
is  on  the  passage  of  the  resolutions  as  amend-  ^7  the  gentlemen  who  had  gone  on  these  fora- 
ed.  The  resolutions  will  be  read  as  they  now  g^ng  excursions  was  printed  at  the  public  ex- 
stand.^'  pense  and  was  ready  for  examination  by  tlie 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows :  parties  who  were  supposed  to  have  charge  of 

»ijmi.x  ^  .  '^  ^  .^*.  the  electoral  count,  we  were  informed  that  all 
Betolvta.  That  a  select  committee,  to  consist  of  nme  ^f  4.1,^*  ♦^♦Sw.^^^. «««  ^7.*«.«^^  tst^  \*^a  «  ^r^•« 
Senatom,  i^  appointed  by  the  ChoSr  to  inquire  and  of  that  testimony  was  oZtt^w^.  We  had  a  corn- 
report  to  the  Senate  whe&ier  at  the  recent  elections  mittee  sent  to  Mississippi,  ana  after  takmg  tes- 
the  constitutional  rights  of  American  citizens  were  timony  for  many  days  and  weeks,  and  gather- 
violated  in  anyof  the  Sti^  of  Ae  Union ;  whether  iog  together  two  volumes  as  large  as  this  (hold- 


any _                    _ 

the  United  States;  in  refiising  to  roceive  their  votes,  to  afiSrm  that  not  ten  men  in  or  out  of  Con- 
in  fiiiliiig  to  cotmt  them,  or  in  receiving  and  counting  gress  have  ever  read  fifty  pages  of  those  v<)l- 
fVaudulent  ballots  in  pursuMice  of  a  oonspiracvto  ^mes.  We  liave  had  our  Potter  committee 
make  the  lawful  votes  of  such  atizens  of  none  effect ;  ^^  j  ^„«  "M'«4.*k^«r-  ^^^^u*^^«  ^'^a  •.„.:^t.o 
and  whether  such  citizens  were  prevented  from  exerl  «°d  our  Matthews  committee^  and  various 
cLsing  the  elective  franchise,  or  forced  to  use  it  against  other  committees.  1  hey  nave  all  been  at  work, 
their  wishes,  by  violence  or  threats,  or  hostile  demon-  and  the  result  is  absolutely  nothinc  bat  a  lar^c 
strations  of  armed  men  or  other  organizations,  or  by  amount  of  expenditures  to  be  paia  out  of  the 

has  been  dismissed  or  threatened  with  dismissal  from  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  ahould  6^  t 

employment  or  deprivation  of  any  right  or  privilege  our  face  against  these  wandering  committee^, 

by  reason  of  his  vote  or  intention  to  vote  at  the  recent  some  of  whom  I  believe,  either  singly  or  in 

elections,  or  has  been  otherwise  interfered  with.  twos,  have  wandered  with  half  a  dozen  stenocr- 

•wi"rfiiSd,"bTS^ttt^r"^^^^  faphers  over^the  Rocky  Mountains  during  tl.. 

office-holders  or  employees  for  election  purposes,  and  l^st  summer. 

under  what  circumstances  and  by  what  means ;  and.  The  Vice-President :  '*Is  the  Senate  reai3y 

if  so,  what  amount  was  so  raised  and  how  the  same  was  for  the  question  on  the  resolution,  upon  w  Li«.  L 

S2S°«^i.S'^^5nujSf'if  uw    ^  """^  assessments  t^e  yeaa  and  nays  have  been  ordered  ?  '♦ 

were  or  not  in  violation  of  law.  -,{:    a        a  jj-.        11*1.        11 ^1 

And  shall  inqumj  hito  the  action  and  conduct  of  ,  The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roU,  and 

United  States  supervisors  of  elections  in  the  several  the  result  was  announced,  as  follows : 
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TiAi—AUisoa,  Anthonj,  Anostrong,  Bailey.  Bar-  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  electors, 

nam,  BtTaid,  Beek,  Blaine,  Booth,  Bumside^  Butler,  in  any  manner  it  shall  deem  expedient.    Every  audi 

Cuwron  of  PennaVlvania,  Cameron  of  Wiaconsin,  determination  made  pursuant  to  such  law  bo  enacted 

ChriitiaDGjf  Cockrell.  Coke,  Conkling,  Davis  of  lUi-  before  said  day,  and  made  prior  to  the  said  time  of 

Boig,  Davii  of  West  Virginiii,  Dawes.  Dennis.  Eustas,  meeting  of  the  electors,  shaU  be  conclusive  evidence 

Feny,  Gariaod,  Gordon,  Hamlin,  Harris,  Hereford,  of  the  uwftd  title  of  the  electors  who  shall  have  been 

Hoar,  Howe,  Ingmlla,Jones  of  Florida,  Kell<MW,  Ker-  so  determined  to  have  been  appointed,  and  shall  ^v- 

ou,  KiriEwood,  McDonald,  McMillan,  McFnerson,  em  in  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes,  as  provided 

XittbewB,  Maxey,  Merrimon,  Mitchell,  Morrill,  Offles-  in  the  Constitution  and  as  hereinafter  regulated. 

bf,  Piddock,  Patterson,  Bandolph,  Bansom,  Bomns,  8eo.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  of  each 

Sumden,  Spencer,  Teller,  Voornees,  Wadleigh,  Win-  State  to  cause  three  lists  of  the  names  of  the  electors 

dom,  Withers— 64.  of  such  State,  duly  ascertained  to  have  been  chosen,  to 

Nats— Eaton,  Hill,  McCreery,  Morgan,  Wallace,  be  made  and  certified  and  to  be  delivered  to  the  eleo- 

Whytfr— 6.  tors  on  or  before  the  day  on  which  they  are  required 

inor— Bmoe,  Chaflbe,  Conover,   Dorser,   Ed-  by  this  act  to  meet. 

muds,  Orover,  Johnston,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Lamar,  Seo.  6.  Conmss  shall  be  in  session  on  the  second 

Phunb,  Ssigmt,  Saolsbory,  Sharon,  Thurman — 14.  Monday  in  February  succeeding  every  meeting  of  the 

n   ..           ,  ^                            J  .  electors.    The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

Bo  the  resomtions  were  agreed  to.  Bhall  meet  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

The  Presiding  OfSoer :  ^^  The  Vice-President  at  the  hour  of  one  o* clock  in  the  afternoon  on  that 

hM8  Appointed  as  the  seoleot  oommittee  in  rela-  <^7 }  ^^  ^o  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be  their 

tkm  to  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  American  ^"^^  ^9^-  JTJv^^®"  f^^  be  previously  ap- 

^--«     *  *u              i.    1  ^  **e"«^*  ^i"  pomted  on  the  partof  the  Senate,  and  two  on  the  port 

mens  at  the  recent  elections,  under  the  reso-  Jf  ^^  House  oTBepresentatives,  to  whom  shoube 

iatioo  ot  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Blaine],  handed,  as  they  are  opened  by  tiie  President  of  the 

Hr.  Teller,  Mr.  Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Senate,  all  the  certificates,  ana  papers  purporting  to 

EAwood,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Plumb,  Mr.  Bay-  Iw  certificates,  of  Ae  electoral  votes^Mh  <»rtificate8 

jrf,^f>allace,  Mr.'^BaUey,  and  Mr.  Ga^r-  S^Ui^^^tt^JSroX^^ 

*^  the  letter  A ;  and  said  tellers,  having  then  rcui  the 

For  the  report  of  the  committee,  see  Pubuo  same  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  two  Houses, 

Documents.  "l^l  niake  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall  appear  fh>m 

the  said  certificates ;  and  the  votes  navins  been  ascer- 
tained and  counted  as  in  this  act  provide,  the  result 

Tn  fi, A  Q^»  ««>;...   /v«  Ti^^^^i.^^  in*v    If-   VA  of  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  10th,  Mr.  Ed-  g^^^^  ^^^  ^^H  thereupon  announce  the  state  of  the 

mnodi  of  Vermont  proceeded  to  explain  the  vote,  and  the  names  of  the  persons,  if  any^  elected, 

bin  from  the  Committee  on  the  Juaiciary  to  which  announcement  shall  be  doemea  a  sufficient  dec- 

rtgalite  the  counting  of  the  votes  for  President  i*™^^^  o^  i^«  persons  elected  Prcddont  end  Vice- 

lad  Vice-President    The  bill  was  read  as  fol-  f^T^^f?*  ""{  ^%y'^^^i'  *S^'  together  Jith  a 

^^^  Iwt  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  two 

'  *  Houses.    Upon  such  reading  of  any  such  certificate  or 

ilditottieiid  •ondry  prorWons  of  chspter  1.  title  8.  of  the  Paper  the  President  of  the  &nate  Oxb^  coll  for  objeo- 

iMlnd  StatntM  of  th«  United  St«tee,  relatinf  to  presi-  tlons,  if  any.    Every  objection  shall  be  made  m  writ- 

tecU  niictioos,  and  to  provide  for  and  regolmte  the  ing,  and  shall  state  clearly  and  concisely,  and  without 

jartsf  of  the  votes  tor  President  and  Vice-President  argument,  the  ground  thereof,  and  shall  be  signed  by 

miiM  dedslon  of  questions  arlring  thereon.  at  least  one  Senator  and  one  member  of  the  House  of 

pi  a  macUd  bjf  tke  SenaU  and  Bouse  of^  BmrtHni'  Representatives  before  the  same  shall  be  received, 

ctiw  •<  ikt  UnUsd  ^atm  of  America  in  Vongrete  Wnen  all  objections  so  made  to  any  vote  or  paper 

M^Mtf,  That  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice-  from  a  State  shall  have  been  received  and  read  the 

Pnodoit  shall  be  appointed  in  each  State  on  the  first  Senate  shall  thereupon  withdraw,  and  such  objections 

"^odsjr  in  October  in  every  fourth  year  succeeding  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  decision ;  and 

^ek<^on  of  a  President  and  Vice-President,  and  on  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  in 

wt  wae  dav  in  October  whenever  there  shall  be  a  like  manner  submit  such  objections  to  the  House  of 

2°"^  in  both  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-  Representatives  for  its  decision ;  and  no  electoral  vote 

Mdent  declared  and  certified  as  heremafter  pro*  or  votes  fh>m  any  State  from  which  but  one  return  has 

pwi;  but  no  Senator  or  Representative  or  person  been  received  shall  be  rcjjected  except  by  the  offirma- 

ffflg  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  imder  the  United  tive  votes  of  both  Houses.    If  more  than  one  return 

KStai  shall  be  appointed  an  elector.  or  paper  purporting  to  be  a  return  from  a  State  shall 

^enov  2.  Wbenevor  there  shall  be  a  vooanoy  in  have  been  received  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 

"tfatbeoflloes  of  President  and  Vice-President  occur-  ^ose  votes,  and  those  only,  shall  be  counted  which 

^HBoie  than  two  months  next  preceding  the  first  shall  have  been  regularly  given  by  the  electors  who 

nny  in  any  month  of  October  other  than  that  next  are  shown  by  the  evidence  mentioned  in  secdon  4  of 

picoiiQ^  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  for  which  this  act  to  nave  been  appointed ;  but  in  case  there 

fe  PrasMJent  and  Vice-President  last  in  office  were  shall  arise  the  question  wnich  of  two  or  more  of  such 

">^  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  forthwith  cause  a  State  tribunals,  determining  what  electors  have  been 

^^Amsaai  thereof  to  be  made  to  the  executive  of  appointed,  as  mentioned  in  section  4  of  this  act,  is  the 

vwj  State,  and  shall  also  cause  the  same  to  be  pub-  lawi\il  tribunal  of  such  State,  the  votes  regularly  g^ven 

wl  in  at  least  one  of  the  newBpai>ers  printed  in  each  of  those  electors,  and  those  only,  from  such  State  shall 

1^   The  notification  shall  spedQr  Uiat  electors  of  be  counted  whose  title  as  electors  the  two  Houses,  aot- 

^Bdtot  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  ing  separately,  shall  concurrently  decide  is  supported 

1^  be  appointed  In  the  several  States  on  the  first  by  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  of  such  State  so  pro- 

^^■daj  in  October  then  next  ensuing.  vided  for  by  its  Legislature.     And  in  such  case  of 

om,  t.  The  electors  of  each  State  shall  meet  and  more  than  one  return,  or  paper  purporting  to  be  a  re- 

pT«  their  votes  on  the  second  Monday  in  January  turn,  from  a  State,  if  there  shall  have  been  no  such 

y  feUowin^  their  appointment,  at  such  place  in  determinationof  the  question  in  the  State  as  aforesaid, 

<*^StilB  as  the  Legislature  of  such  State  shall  direct,  then  those  votes  and  t^iose  only  shall  be  counted  which 

p>c.  1  £«di  8t«e  may  provide,  by  law  enacted  the  two  Houses,  acting  separately,  shall  concurrently 

pnn  to  the  day  in  this  act  named  for  the  appointment  decide  to  be  the  lawM  votes  of  the  legall  v  appointed 

^uedeetors,  for  the  trial  and  determination  of  any  electors  of  such  State.    When  the  two  Houses  have 

^Bttrofeny  coooeming  the  appointment  of  electors,  voted  they  shall  immediately  again  meet,  and  the  pre^ 
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siding  officer  ahall  then  announce  the  decision  of  the  <*  That  is  in  section  1  of  Article  11. ;  but  tbe 

questions  submitted.     No  votes  or  mpere  from  enj  existing  provision  of  the  Oonstitntion  as  to  the 

J^^LLTn^^^to'thf^tesTrlZ^  ^V^^tZ  »ode  «>f  election  U  in  the  twelfth  amendment, 

ihall  have  been  finally  disposed  ofT  which  I  will  read  m  hen  of  that : 

Skc.  7.  That  while  the  two  Houses  shall  be  in  meet-  *(  The  electors  shall  meet  in  thdr  re^Mctive  States, 

ing.  as  provided  in  this  act,  no  debate  shall  be  allowed,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  Preiddent  and  Yice-Pre&ideDt, 

ana  no  question  shall  be  put  b^  the  presiding  officer  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  ot' 

except  to  either  House  on  a  motion  to  withdraw ;  and  the  same  State  with  tiiemselves ;  they  shall  name  in 

he  shall  have  power  to  preserve  order.  their  ballots  tiie  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in 

Seo.  8.  That  when  the  two  Houses  separate  to  de-  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-Presiclt-ct, 

cide  upon  an  objection  that  may  have  been  made  to  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted 

the  counting  of  any  electoral  vote  or  votes  from  anv  for  as  President,  and  of  aU  persons  voted  for  as  Vicf- 

State,  or  otSer  question  arising  in  the  matter,  each  President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which 

Senator  and  Representative  may  speak  to  such  obieo-  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  »*aK4 

tion  or  question  five  minutes,  and  not  oftener  than  to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Sta*f>. 

once ;  but  after  such  debate  shall  have  lasted  two  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate ;  the  Pre^idect 

hours  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  presiding  officer  of  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 

each  House  to  put  the  mam  question  without  ftirther  House  of  Bepresentatives,  open  all  the  certificates  and 

debate.  the  votes  shall  tiien  be  counted ;  the  person  liuvinj 

Sec.  9.  That  at  such  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall  k 

seats  shall  be  provided  as  follows :  For  the  President  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  migoiity  of  the 

of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker's  chair;  for  the  Speaker,  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  do  pcr- 

immediately  upon  his  left;  the  Senators,  in  the  body  son  have  such  mtyority  then  m>m  the  persons  hnv.ntr 

of  the  Hall  upon  the  right  of  the  presiding  officer ;  for  the  highest  numbers  not  exceeding  three  on  the  li-t  <  t' 

the  Representatives,  in  the  body  of  the  Hall  not  pro-  those  voted  for  as  President,  theHouse  of  Beprt*>tnt- 

vided  for  the  Senators :  for  the  tellers,  Secretar|r  or  the  atives  shall  choose  immediately^  by  ballot,  tlie  Pr^-i- 


side  of  the  Speaker's  platform.    Such  joint  meeting  ,/  t   •                          ^          j  ai.          *.     ^    v 

shall  not  be  dissolved  until  the  count  of  electoral  votes  It  18  unnecessary  to  read  the  rest  of  that 

shall  be  completed  and  the  result  declared;  and  no  provision,  as  this  bill  does  not  bear  npon  it 

leoess  shall  be  taken  unless  a  quwtion  shall  have  Article  I.,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution,  clau.se 

^urde^fHu  ^Twh4"°^"itshTte"'c^m;^  18-  P^^^es  this  in  defining  and  decWg  ii. 

tent  for  either  House,  acting  separately  in  the  manner  powers  oi  Oongress : 

hereinbeforo  provided,  to  direct  a  recess  of  such  House  «*  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necewynv  qd  1 

not  bevond  the  next  day,  Sunday  excepted,  at  the  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  forc^iDs?'p<^w- 

hour  of  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.    But  if  the  count-  ers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Con.stituti"n 

ing  of  the  electoral  votes  and  tiie  declaration  of  the  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  anv  dt- 

result  shall  not  have  been  completed  before  the  fifth  partment  or  officer  thereof. 

calendar  day  next  after  such  first  meeting  of  the  two  .  .           -  .■.     r^       ...    . .       t  i. 
Houses,  no  flirther  or  other  recess  shall  be  taken  by  "  These  provisions  of  the  Constitation  I  be- 
either  House.  lieve  are  all  that  bear  directly  npon  the  qne<- 
Seo.  10.  Tlmt  section  140  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  ^Jq^  ^e  now  have  under  consideration,  iW 

^^  ^°!f^  ^^^  ^  "?«  ?wT"%'*  1"?^^'  ^  first  being  in  the  natural  and  logical  order  of 

amended  that  the  words  "  first  Wednesday  in  January  "'"**  "^•'^e  .**«"«  xi«wuil»  «»«%«  w^  ^  v 

then  next  ensuing"  be  stricken  out  and  the  worjs  tbe  consideration  of  this  question  tbe  one  tltat 
"  second  Monday  next  after  their  meeting'*  be  insert-  I  first  read,  the  first  section  of  the  second  ant- 
ed therein.  cle  to  which  I  now  invite  the  carefol  scnitinv 

*t.®'^^-?3-^'^"*.^''u'*^^*i*'fi*^®^^''^?'^^*"*?*^°^  and  consideration  of  the  honorable  member? 

the  Umted  States  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  so  ^^*l^  d^«„*^  ^i.^  j^  ^^  al^  i^«-,^«  *.^  i*  a^„  ♦, 

amended  tiiat  the  worJs  "  first  Wednesday  "  be  stalck-  ©^  the  Senate  who  do  me  the  honor  to  listen  to 

en  out  and  the  words  "  on  or  before  the  day  "  uiaerted  me.     The  very  first  statement  is  after  the  dec- 

therein.  laration  that  the  ezecntive  power  shall  be  vo5>t- 

Seo.  12.  That  sections  181, 185, 186, 142, 147, 148,  ©d  in  the  President,  'that  each  State  shall  tii>- 

and  149  be,  and  tiie  same  are  hereby,  repealed.  ^^^^^ ,  j^.g  electors.    This,  then,  it  will  be  set n, 

Mr.  Edmunds :  '^  The  first  thing,  Mr.  Presi-  is  a  duty  that  is  imposed  npon  the  State  in  in- 
dent, that  ought  to  be  considered,  undoubtedly,  guage  that  it  appears  to  me  does  not  admit  of 
is  the  state  of  the  Constitution  npon  this  sub-  doubt  or  misconstruction.  It  is  the  duty  of 
ject,  and  that  is  to  be  found  in  only  two  or  the  State  in  its  political  and  coequal  charact'-r. 
three  places,  and  in  very  few  and  simple  words,  with  every  one  of  its  sisters,  to  appoint  tite 
Article  II.,  section  1,  provides,  first,  that —  number  of  electors  to  which  it  is  entitled  ur- 

CI  Tv^  «^^,fw«  ,^w«  «i,oii  w.  ^o«f«.i ;«  .  p«-mat,»  ^er  tbe  Constitution.   It  is  the  act  of  the  St^ite, 

•' The  executive  power  sliall  be  vested  m  a  ^'resident         •,         -xr     -kw^Az     -    ^.^   ^^  au>.  r-4u  i 

of  tiie  United  StatS^of  America.    He  shall  hold  his  «*«  ^9  -air.  Madison,  one  of  the  fathers  ai  d 

office  during  the  tenn  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  constructors  of  the  Constitution,  stated  m  the 

the  Vice-President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elect-  '  Federalist, Mn  the  time  of  it  and  before  ILe 

•^.?l^*^y^^®:    V  11        '  s.  '        V                  *!.  Constitution  was  adopted  and  as  an  cxpositicn 

equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Repre-  spect  of  the  election  of  the  President,  'it  is  tL' 

sentatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitied  in  the  political  act  of  each  one  of  the  States  in  ir^ 

Congress :  but  no  Senator  or  Representative,  or  per-  definite  and  independent  character.'  which  it 

w^n  Tioldinganoffioe  of  tois^  was  to  exercise  freely  for  itself  in  selecting  tie 

States,  shall  be  appomted  an  elector.  ,                 ."'                   ..         •       •      .i 

"  Tie  electors  staU  meet  in  tiieir  respective  States,  persons  who  were  to  express  its  Foice  m  t  Ik- 

eto.  election  of  President.    The  particular  deol:ira- 
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tlon  to  which  I  wiBb  to  call  tho  attention  of  electors  were  going  to  rote  for  the  Other  can- 

the  Senate,  althongh  it  is  hardly  necessary,  the  didate  for  President,  and  we  therefore  wiU  ex- 

I  mi^awre  of  the  Oonstitntion  is  so  plain,  is  that  ercise  the  full  power  that  belongs  to  a  court  of 

'  the  immediate  election  of  the  President  is  to  B,vpeai  on  review  to  open  the  whole  record  and 

be  made  by  the  States  in  their  political  char-  decide  for  ourselves  what  that  Legislature  in- 

acters;   That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  political  right  tended  to  have  done  and  ought  to  have  done 

of  the  State  as  a  State  to  select  for  itself,  and  J^der  the  circnmstanoes.'    That  will  not  do, 

withatit  tlie  intervention  or  decision  of  any  *r.  President.    The  two  Houses  have  no  pow- 

otber  power,  the  persons  to  the  number  to  «'  to  say  that.    The  form  of  the  action  of  the 

which  it  is  entitled  who  are  to  express  its  State,  its  most  solemn  and  authentic  procedure, 

choice  in  the  electoral  college  for  the  Chief  ^^i^^  the  Constitution  says  shall  be  the  act  of 

Md'^istrate  of  the  Union.  the  State,  and  then  in  the  other  clause  that  the 

''"^Then  it  goes  on  to  provide  in  this  same  act  of  the  State  shall  be  respected  and  ito  votes 

clause,  Mn  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  counted,  yon  will  have  to  chaiige  for  a  de- 

thireof  may  direct'    So  that  taking  the  whole  SJ»>o?,  of  Congress,  or  a  Vice-President,  or  a 

claa^  together  it  reads :  President  of  the  Senate,  or  whatever  commit* 

,  *  .        ,  .  tee  or  tribunal  the  law  may  select  or  determine 

"Each  St^ nbm  •PPomt,  m  such  n^er  m  ^  ^  ^he  true  one  to  count  the  votes. 

li.n^Uture  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors         u  Tn.;„  4r.^^v.  .^^i^..   ♦i,^«    »Ki^i.  ^^^^A^ 

^1  al  to  the  whole  number  o^  Senators  and  Bepre-  ^      Th^  'o^rth  section,  then,  which  provides 

seLUtivee)  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled.  for  the  conclusiveness  of  this  State  determina- 
tion, is  merely  saying  that  the  counting  an- 

**  That  not  only  fortifies,  but  to  my  mind  thority  will  recognize  as  the  true  act  of  the 

clinches  conclusively  the  doctrine  that  the  State,  and  give  effect  to  it  as  such,  that  body  of 

liitiniate  selection,  the  actual,  the  effectual,  people  that  the  State  itself  has  finally  through 

s^-lection,  which  is  to  count  in  the  final  ex-  its  own  action  determined  to  be  the  persons 

pre^^ion  in  this  Chamber  or  in  that  of  the  it  has  chosen.    That  is  alL    Can  anything  be 

other  House  where  the  votes  are  counted  as  more  just  if  you  are  to  respect  the  rights  of 

the  voice  of  the  State,  is  to  be  made  by  the  the  States  nnder  this  clause  of  the  Constitu- 

>tate,  and  it  is  to  be  made  in  the  manner  that  tion  ?    The  very  thing,  without  any  law,  with-> 

tiie  Legislature  of  that  State  may  direct.    In  out  any  provision,  without  any  rule,  that  the 

x'her  words,  it  is  wholly,  exclusively,  abso-  two  Houses  meet  to  do,  if  it  belongs  to  them 

Mtely  a  matter  which  the  Constitution  has  re-  to  do  it,  or  the  very  thing  that  the  President 

mi:ted  to  the  State  and  to  its  authority.  of  the  Senate  is  to  do  if  it  belongs  to  him  to 

"Now,  what  does  ^manner'  include,  Mr.  do  it,  is  to  count  and  declare  the  result  of  the 

President,  in  respect  of  what  the  Legislature  vote  of  the  State ;  that  is,  to  ascertain  the  will 

i^  to  do  f    The  language  is  that  the  State  is  to  of  the  State,  not  according  to  his  notion  of 

a;  point  its  electors  who  are  to  give  their  votes  what  he  thinks  that  will  ought  to  have  been, 

a:iii  whose  votes  are  to  be  counted  here  as  the  but  according  to  his  intellectnal  and  judicial 

voice  of  the  State  for  President    The  Consti-  or  administrative  perception  of  the  fact  of 

t  ]ti')D  says  that  the  manner  of  doing  that,  of  what  that  State  has  done.    Therefore  this  sec- 

- J.4  selection,  shall  be  such  as  the  legislative  tion  simply  provides  that  what  this  bill  as- 

{«>^er  of  the  State  shall  direct.   Is  it  not  with*  sumes  to  be,  or  confers  as,  the  counting  and 

M  the  manner  of  this  selection  for  the  Legis-  declaring  power  shall  respect  and  follow  the 

'it  ire  of  the  State  to  provide  that  he  and  he  choice  of  the  State  of  her  electors,  and  that 

•^'j  shall  be  an  elector  of  that  State  who  in  the  evidence  of  that  choice  shall  be  the  action 

''i>e  of  a  dlm>ttte  shall  have  submitted  to  a  of  the  very  machinery  that  the  State  itself  has 

^rtain  test  of  ascertaining  whether  he  is  the  provided  to  determine  whom  she  has  chosen. 
:«mne  man  the  State  has  appointed  or  not  i        "  This  action  of  the  State,  Mr.  President,  yon 

if  it  is  not,  then  there  is  no  value  in  the  dele*  will  observe,  is  not  an  action  of  a  sovereign 

zxiyim  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  the  and  independent  body  in  its  original  and  nat- 

:>  wer  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  this  nral  right  as  a  separate  and  independent  body, 

•  ^- i'^e  shall  be  made.  as  between  foreign  nations  such  acts  of  inter- 

'  Can  you  say  that  above  the  State  or  behind  course  might  take  place,  because  without  the 

<^  or  somewhere,  there  is  stiU  a  Federal  power  Constitution  of  the  United  States  there  wonld 

*'•  enter  that  State  and  say,  in  spite  of  the  dec-  be  no  such  officer  as  President  to  be  elected ; 

•^"itiun  of  its  constituted  authorities  that  those  without  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

:^r•<  >as  and  those  only  who  have  conformed  to  there  would  be  no  snch  means  of  the  selection 

'^ain  requisitee  of  the  law  shall  be  the  elec-  of  such  an  officer,  if  we  had  one,  to  be  found. 

•'•Ts  that  somebody  else  shall  ?    The  Legis-  The  duty  of  the  State,  and  therefore  its  power, 

-"^re  may  say  that  they  themselves  will  ap-  is  one  that  did  not  preSxist  in  itself,  to  elect  a 

at  the  electors.    Would  it  do  for  the  count*  President  for  itself  and  for  all  the  others  of  its 

.r  power,  wherever  it  may  be,  in  such  a  case  sisters ;  but  it  is  a  right  and  a  duty  that  is  im- 

- '  -  ly :  ^  Well,  this  is  a  provision  that  is  within  posed  upon  it  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 

''"Constitution,  as  everybody  knows  it  is,  but  the  Federal  Constitution  has  therefore  mea- 

^  '*  &r<f  satisfied  that  this  particular  Legislature  sured  and  defined  precisely  the  power  that 

vtt:d  under  a  miatake ;  they  thought  that  these  that  State  shall  exert,  and  precisely  the  man- 
vet,  six.— U    A 
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ner  in  which  it  shall  be  exerted.    Then  this  the  judicial  power  that  the  Constitation  cre- 

law  comes  in  onder  the  Constitution  to  declare  ates.    That  is  to  say,  it  resulates  the  mode  of 

that  when  we  have  this  authentic  declaration  procedure,  it  defines  tlie  rules  of  evideuce,  and 

of  this  exertion  by  the  State  of  the  power  that  calls  upon  the  court,  if  you  call  it  a  court,  to 

the  Constitution  has  reposed  in  it  and  the  dutj  respect  the  act  and  deed  of  the  State  which  is 

of  exercising  that  power  that  it  has  imposed  authenticated  in  a  certain  way.    That  is  all. 
upon  it,  the  national  authority  will  respect  the        **  The  Constitution  says  that  the  Supreme 

exercise  of  that  power,  Just  as  it  is  bound  to  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  have  jnrisdio- 

respect  the  exercise  of  every  other  power  the  tion  of  all  cases  that  affect  public  ambassadors. 

State  may  possess.  Now,  suppose  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statin 

**  So  it  appeared  to  the  committee  that  this  immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  Govern- 

provision  that  that  body  of  men  shall  be  taken  ment  had  decided  that  the  only  and  conclusive 

to  be  the  electors  whom  the  State  has  appoint-  evidence  as  to  who  is  an  ambassador  over 

ed  in  the  manner  that  the  Legislature  shall  whom  that  jurisdiction  is  to  be  exercised  shall 

have  determined  that  their  appointment  shall  be  an  appointment  of  a  sovereign  under  thereat 

be  ascertained,  is  an  inlierent  part  of  the  right  seal  of  state  of  the  foreign  country  from  wLirli 

which  the  State  acquires  under  the  Constitu-  he  purports  to  come,  and  that  it  should  not  l>e 

tion  to  select  its  electors  for  itself  and  an  in-  competent  as  a  consequence  for  the  Supreme 

herent  part  of  the  duty  that  the  Constitution  Court  to  take  up,  either  upon  public  opinion  or 

has  imposed  upon  the  counting  power,  let  it  upon  its  own  private  notions,  separate  at!i(la- 

rest  wherever  it  may,  of  recognizing  and  re-  vits  or  what  not,  to  prove  the  character  of  the 

specting  this  determination  of  the  State  as  to  person  entitled  to  appeal  to  its  jurisdiction 

the  choice  and  identity  of  its  electors.    When  or  upon  whom  its  jurisdiction  might  rightfniij 

you  take  the  next  step  and  have  ascertained  oe  exercised.    Does  anybody  question  that  the 

the  body  of  persons  who  are  to  give  their  court  would  have  bowed  in  obedience  to  that 

votes,  then  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  has  law  and  said,  *  It  is  within  the  legitimate  prov- 

exhausted  itself,  the  State  has  no  further  legal  ince  of  the  legislative  power  to  provide  laws 

and  legitimate  concern  in  the  way  of  control  by  which  this  court  is  to  be  governed  in  aticer- 

over  the  action  of  the  electors.    The  duty  and  taining  who  are  and  what  cl^  are  the  persor^i 

the  power  that  is  confided  to  the  State  is  the  who  are  entitled  to  its  protection*?    Nob(><ly 

duty  of  choosing  a  body  of  men  and  of  choosing  would  question  it.    Other  instances  as  to  citi- 

them  finally,  so  that  that  choice  shall  have  its  zenship,  as  to  the  public  character  of  officers, 

effect  in  the  final  aggregate  of  the  votes  which  as  to  the  authentication  of  records  from  tla- 

are  to  be  counted.    That  duty  being  done,  then  Departments  fill  your  statutes  with  regulation* 

the  electors  so  chosen  and  determined  are  of-  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judicial  powtr 

ficers,  under  the  Constitution,  of  the  United  to  receive  as  authentic,  and  giye  effect  to  them 

States,  whose  duties  are  pointed  out  by  the  accordingly,  copies  certified  and  formalized  lu 

Constitution,  and  of  course  it  follows  that  a  certain  way;  and  when  in  some  instance's  the 

they  in  the  course  of  their  conduct  are  subject  courts  have  been  appealed  to  to  disregard  theso 

to  the  Constitution  and  the  constitutional  laws  regulations  of  law,  and  to  say  that  it  is  a  part 

of  the  United  States,  and  to  nothing  else.  of  the  judicial  power  to  make  its  own  rejiiila- 

'^This  bill,  then,  in  this  respect  of  which  I  tions  for  the  government  of  itself,  and  that  It 

am  speaking,  simply  provides — you  may  mea-  is  by  Congress  an  invasion  of  the  judicial  puw- 

sure  and  discuss  it  in  what  way  you  will — that  er  and  a  limitation  of  it  to  prescribe  mlez*,  t\:r 

the  solemn  and  determinate  voice  of  the  State  court  with  unanimous  voice  and  for  almcif t  a 

in  the  selection  of  the  persons  whom  the  Con-  century,  whenever  the  question  has  arisen,  hu^ 

stitution  says  it  shall  select  and  whose  votes  said,  *  No,  we  can  not  take  that  view  of  it ; 

shall  be  counted,  shall  be  left  where  the  Con-  we  can  not  make  regulations  for  the  admini^- 

stitution  leaves  it,  with  the  State,  and  that  the  tration  of  the  very  powers  that  the  Constitutiob 

counting  authority  shall  respect  this  act  of  the  has  conferred  upon  us,'  not  conferred  by  law. 

State  and  not  undertiJ^e  upon  any  notions  of  '  against  an  act  of  Congress;  but  it  falls  within 

its  own  to  overturn  it.  the  legislative  power  to  give  effect  to  the  juris- 

*^  There  is  something  still  left;  and  I  say  diction  that  is  imposed  upon  us  and  to  re(r\i]»t- 

this  to  those  Senators  who  have  sometimes  its  administration,*  just  as  in  all  civilized  net  it^ii-^ 

appeared  to  suppose  that  if  the  two  Houses  it  has  always  been  regulated  by  the  natii>ii  t\ 

of  Congress,  as  this  scheme  is,  have  the  count-  statutes.    So  that  if  it  were  to  be  e8tabU>lit  1 

ing  power,  the  two  Houses  exercise  revisory  (which  I  do  not  at  all  agree  to,  but  I  do  noi 

and  iudicial  powers  over  whatever  questions  wish  to  go  into  that  matter  now)  that  the  pow> 

may  legitimately  arise.    Suppose  they  do,  what  er  of  the  two  Houses  recognized  in  this  bill.  <>r 

then  is  the  true  interpretation  and  the  tnie  conferred  by  it,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  excr- 

effect  of  this  bill?    It  only  acts  upon  that  re-  cising  a  certain  canvassing  scrutiny  over  tliCM- 

vising  and  ouasi-Judicial  power,  if  you  call  it  votes  is  a  plenary  and  iudicial  power,  tht- r** 

such — ^and  i  assume  it  for  the  purpose  of  this  would  still  be  the  rightful  jurisdiction  of  tli^ 

aspect  of  the  argument— in  exactly  the  same  legislative  authority  of  the  United  States  t«« 

way  that  from  the  foundation  of  the  Govern-  declare  that  that  jurisdiction  and  that  plenarv 

ment  it  has  in  all  sorts  of  aspects  acted  upon  revising-  and  canvassing  power  should  be  exv  r 
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(M  m  conformitr  with  certain  rules  in  order  to  recognize  the  existence  in  the  two  Houses, 

to  gire  effect  to  what  the  Constitution  declares  as  two  judges  of  election,  so  to  speak,  of  the 

to  be  the  root  and  substance  of  the  whole  mat-  power  to  count  and  decide  the  necessary  ques- 
ter— the  independent  and  un trammeled  voice  tions  that  are  invoWed  in  that,  and  so  regcuates 
of  the  State,  selecting  for  itself  and  by  its  own  the  exercise  of  that  jurisdiction,  or  else  it  is  a 
iastramentalities  the  persons  whom  it  has  cho-  jurisdiction  and  an  authority  that  the  Consti- 
0eQ;  and  there  is  still  left  in  that  view  of  the  tution  has  not  specifically  lodged  in  any  de- 
ease,  as  with  the  courts  in  the  other  cases  I  partment  of  the  Government,  but  has  only  de- 
bare  referred  to,  the  revising  power  of  deter-  clared  that  it  shall  be  exercised ;  and  if  that  be 
minrng  in  the  case  that  I  have  named,  first,  the  true  construction  of  the  Constitution,  of 
whether  the  Legislature  of  the  given  State  has  course  it  follows  that  it  is  open  to  legislative 
provided  by  law  for  a  determination  of  the  provision,  and  that  Congress  may  confer  upon 
dispute;  second,  whether  that  dispute  has  been  the  two  Houses  the  administrative  faculty,  with 
detenmned  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  all  that  it  involves,  of  proceeding  with  this 
and  bj  the  steps  that  that  law  prescribes ;  that  ceremony  of  the  counting  of  the  votes  of  the 
ia,  whether  the  jorisdiction  thus  invoked  has  States,  and  with  the  decision  of  all  the  ques- 
been  followed.  Then  there  only  follows  the  tions  that  necessarily  arise  in  every  act, 
eooseqaence  as  in  the  other  cases  I  have  named,  whether  you  call  it  an  executive  act,  an  ad- 
to  iflostrate— and  I  might  spend  a  day  in  in-  ministrative  act,  or  a  judicial  act;  because  it  is 
staaoes,  enough  certainly  to  convince  the  mind  impossible,  as  everybody  knows,  to  carry  on  a 
<^  any  man,  I  think — there  only  follows  the  government  for  a  day,  even  in  the  simplest  and 
coaseqaence  that  this  court  (if  you  call  it  such)  tiie  humblest  of  its  executive  functions,  with- 
er the  two  Houses,  when  it  finds  that  the  Le-  o^it  recognizing  by  law  in  the  simplest  and 
gidatore  of  the  State  has  made  this  provision,  humblest  executive  officer  a  certain  amount 
wheo  it  finds  that  the  provision  has  been  fol-  of  deciding  power  and  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
bwed,  is  bound  apon  the  principles  and  dec-  sponsibility.  The  judge  of  a  court  issues  his 
jarations  of  this  act,  as  it  would  be  without  it  warrant  in  conformity  to  law  for  the  arrest  of 
bdeed,  on  the  principles  of  law,  to  respect  and  A  B,  and  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
to  follow  the  determmation  of  the  State.  I  say  marshal.  You  say  at  first  sight  there  is  no- 
then  that  we  have  not  taken  away  the  juris-  thing  for  the  marshal  to  decide,  he  is  to  arrest 
^OQ  of  the  two  Houses  if  it  exists ;  we  have  A  B ;  but  that  very  fact  implies  that  the  mar- 
not  cramped  it ;  we  have  only  provided  that  shal  must  decide  in  executing  that  warrant  be- 
ta the  eierdse  of  that  jurisdiction  the  test  of  tween  A  B  and  the  eight  hundred  million,  or 
what  is  the  voice  of  me  State  shall  be  found  whatever  it  may  be,  in  the  world  if  his  juris- 
in  the  declaration  of  the  State  itself.  That  diction  extended  so  far,  or  between  A  o  and 
^lU.  the  forty  million  if  his  jurisdiction  extended 

''I  now  come,  sir,  because  I  wish  to  be  very  over  the  United  States,  or  the  five  million  as  it 

^and  win  take  an  opportunity  hereafter,  if  is  in  the  State  of  New  York,  whether  A  B  is 

it  be  necessary,  to  refer  to  authorities  and  de-  one  of  that  five  million  or  whether  some  other 

ci^  and  precedents  for  what  I  have  under-  man  is  the  one  that  he  is  after.     In  other 

1^  to  uphold — ^I  come  to  what  this  function  words,  the  marshal  must  decide  for  the  time 

>  of  eoanting  the  votes ;  and  on  that  I  do  not  being  the  identity  of  the  man  whom  he  takes 

^  to  provoke  a  discussion,  because  it  is  ap-  into  his  custody.  He  decides  imdoubtedly  at  his 

?>f^t]j  immaterial,  with  any  gentleman  who  peril.     So  the  President  of  the  United  States 

9^7  differ  with  me.    I  know,  as  I  believe  I  is  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  do  a  great 

ba?e  ttid,  that  some  have  been,  and  no  doubt  variety  of  executive  acts  in  certain  contingen- 

^v  are,  of  tlie  opinion  that  the  function  of  cies,  and  through  his  subordinate  officers  acting 

«ij«ating,  and  aa  involved  in  that  of  deter-  under  his  authority  he  proceeds  to  do  those 

^^3ing  the  identity  and  validity  of  a  vote  to  a  acts.    In  doing  them  the  discretion  of  the  ex- 

^^^tain  degree,  is  with  the  presiding  officer  of  ecutive  power  in  the  application  of  the  law  to 

^Senate,  whether  he  happens  to  be  the  Vice-  the  subject  upon  which  it  speaks  must  be  exer- 

^f^adent  of  the  United  States  or  the  President  cised — ^judgment,  discretion,  will,  choice.    He 

f^  tmpore  of  the  body.    That  has  been  so  exercises  it  at  his  peril ;  so  do  his  subordinates 

l^^^^ooghly  discussed  hitherto,  and  so  emphat-  where  it  is  administrative.    Where  it  is  purely 

1^7  decided  in  an  instance  where  it  was  executive,  if  he  makes  a  mistake  the  remedy 

^Ij  according  to  the  political  wishes  of  a  of  the  citizen  is  clear  and  his  redress  perfect. 

^joHtj  of  this  body  at  any  rate — and  that  is  If  it  is  a  matter  where  the  Constitution  or  the 

^ai^ybody  I  am  spelling  to — to  hold  to  the  law  confides  it  to  him  as  a  judicial  discretion, 

f^^^tj  of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  that  and  he  exercises  it  in  an  ill  way  rather  than  a 

1  do  not  tbink  it  necessary  (certainly  it  is  not  good  one,  of  course  it  is  a  perfectly  legal  act, 

^  this  occasion)  to  go  into  any  discussion,  and  it  must  stand ;  he  is  the  sole  judge,  and 

*^  Senate  held  by  a  very  large  migority  that  your  only  course  then  is,  if  he  does  it  corruptly, 

*)  snch  power  existed.  to  impeach  him. 

"The  next  question  would  be  whether  this  **Mr.  President,  I  say  this  only  to  call  your 

K^er  resdes  in  the  two  Houses,  because  the  attention  and  that  of  the  honorable  Senators  to 

'<^<^this  act  in  the  other  part  of  it  is  either  the  circumstance  that  whether  yon  saj  this 
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power  is  with  the  two  Honaes  nnder  the  Con-  as  to  the  appointment  of  electors  and  the  man- 

stitution,  or  whether  yon  say  this  hill  prorid-  ner  of  their  appointment  declares  shall  h\i\i 

ing  for  the  exertion  of  it  confers  it  as  well,  is  effect,  even  if  yon  had  not  any  law,  that  tbt 

of  no  conseqaenoe.    If  it  is  there,  it  is  the  snh-  authentic  voice  of  the  State  itself  declaring 

jeot  of  regulation ;  if  it  is  not  there,  then  it  is  who  are  her  electors  shall  be  recognized  and 

within  the  competency  of  Congress,  as  every-  respected." 

hody  will  agree,  to  provide  for  its  heing  exer-  Mr.  Morgan  of  Alahama :  "  This  hill,  as  I 

cised  by  somebody ;  and  in  either  case  it  is,  as  understand  its  provisions,  is  framed  upon  tLe 

is  the  jodicial  power,  to  be  exercised  in  con-  proposition  that  the  power  to  a^adge  and  to 

formity  to  the  Constitution  and  in  conform-  decide  upon  the  validity  of  the  appointmeot  of 

ity  to  the  regulations  exerted  in  the  spirit  of  electors  resides  in  the  States,  and  mar  b. 

the  Constitution  to  carry  tbe  Constitution  into  completely  and  finally  exercised  throagh  tri- 

effect  bunals  created  by  State  laws,  and  regulated 

**Tfae   Constitution,  then,  saying  that  the  in  their  procedure  by  State  laws.    ItdoesDou 

State  shall  appoint  its  electors,  and  saying  that  however,  adopt  the  idea  that,  if  the  Sm*^ 

that  appointment,  which  means  the  creation  of  decline  to  adjudge  and   decide  conclusivtly 

Bome  body  whose  vote  is  to  be  counted  and  who  are  appointed  electors,  there  is  no  other 

nothing  else,  shall  be  in  the  manner  that  the  constitutional  authority  that  can  make  such  a 

Legislature  shall  direct,  it  is  within  the  com-  decision.    Cn  the  contrary,  it  provides  ruk'^ 

petence  of    Congress,  as   it  appears    to  us,  to  govern  in  such  case  the  action  of  tbe  t  we 

whether  the  power  of  counting  be  judicial,  or  Houses  of   Congress  as  the  tribunal  which 

wherever  it  may  be  lodged,  or  wherever  it  may  may  decide,  if  the  State  has  failed  to  decide, 

be  reposed,  either  by  the  Constitution  or  by  the  validity  of  the  appointment  of  the  eluctoro. 

the  law,  to  declare  that  the  counting  tribunal.  Without  stopping  at  this  point  to  coD&i<it'r 

whatever  it  may  be,  shall  obey  the  Constitu-  more  particularly  the  provisions  of  this  ji^rt 

tion  in  respecting  the  act  of  the  State  done  in  of  tbe  biU  with  reference  to  their  fitness  to 

conformity  with  it.    It  does  not  take  away  a  accomplish  this  purpose,  I  proceed  to  say  tlm' 

deciding  power,  if  one  exists ;  it  only  regulates  the  bill  does  not  by  express  provision  atten;!' 

the  means  and  the  evidence  which  the  court,  if  to  dispose  of  the  question  of  the  eligibility  oi 

you  call  it  a  court,  shall  give  effect  to.  the  electors  that  may  be  appoint€n  by  tl  t 

"Of  course,  Mr.  President,  any  person  who  States.    I  think  that  this  is  the  troe  constitu- 

believes  that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  do  tional  course  to  be  observed  in  tlus  matttr. 

not  under  the  Constitution  possess  any  power  The  Constitution    expressly  dedares  cert  hit. 

at  all  to  participate,  except  as  witnesses,  in  the  grounds  of  ineligibility  of  electors,  which  oper- 

connt  of  these  votes,  but  that  that  power  re-  ate  expropio  tigore  so  as  to  annul  any  appoint- 

sides  in  the  President  of  the  Senate  alone,  ment  of  such  persons.    Other  grounds  of  di^• 

would  be  obliged  necessarily  to  vote  against  disqualification  of  electors  may  exist,  such  i.> 

this  bill,  irrespective  of  the  effect  that  we  give  age  or  sex,  a  want  of  citizenship,  insanity,  (>' 

to  the  voice  of  the  State,  because  it  does  pro-  corruption  through  bribery,  which  tbe  t.^. 

vide  for  the  action  of  the  two  Houses.    He  does  not  attempt  to  provide  for.     It  b  a  {'re- 

would  not  be  obliged  to  vote  against  the  fourth  sumption  that  we  must  indulge  that  the  8t^tt- 

section  of  tiie  bill,  if  it  stood  alone,  framed  to  will  make  provision  for  such  casee  in  their  la>N  ^ 

?iide  the  exercise  of  the  iurisdictiou  of  the  respecting  the  qualifications  of  electors ;  bit 

resident  of  the  Senate ;   because  if  it  were  if  they  shall  fail  to  do  so,  the  Houses  of  Qou- 

with  him,  Congress  could  with  equal  propriety  gress  are  at  liberty  to  act  upon  such  objection^ 

and  with  equal  validity  under  the  Constitution  The  bill  includes  the  power  of  the  Hon8e>  t«' 

declare  what  should  be  the  true  authentication  take  such  action,  by  requiring  their  cooci.r* 

of  the  voice  of  the  State  which  he  should  be  rence  in  a  separate  and  affirmative  vuto  ii 

bound  to  respect,  that  authentication  being  in  counting  or  refusing  to  count  all  votes  th.- 

the  direction  that  the  Constitution  provides  have  been  transmitted  to  them  by  the  coIle::<  - 

of  enreesing  its  voice  in  the  manner  that  its  of   electors,  excepting  only  the  instance  ir 

Legislature  Erected.    But  apart  from  that,  of  which  the  States  whose  returns  are  qnestioi] 

course  those  who  believe  that  the  President  of  have  through  their  own  tribunals  deterniiiK 

the  Senate  has  this  power  of  counting,  be  it  who  are  lawlhlly  appointed  electors  of  fu< 

much  or  little,  as  this  bill  is  framed  in  all  its  States  upon  a  controversy  instituted  for  tl 

aspects,  could  not  vote  for  it ;  but  to  any  gen-  purpose, 

tleman  who  believes  that  the  power  resides  in  "The  leading  pro^sions  of  this  niea^i:r<^ 

the  two  Houses,  I  respectfully  submit  that  this  may  be  thus  stated  with  reference  to  the  prl; 

bill  does  not  in  its  fourth  section — nobody  ciples  on  which  they  are  founded : 

clsdms  l^at  it  does  in  any  of  the  others — ^trench  "  Fint,  The  bill  secures  firmly  and  htohu. 

in  the  least  upon  the  exercise  of  that  power,  that  'each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manui 

but  it  provides  regulations  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  n>:- 

and  01  the  same  nature  that  the  recognized  her  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole   nunu< 

course  of  the  history  of  this  Gk>vemment  shows  of  Senators  and  Kepresentatives  to  which  t. 

have  always  been  provided  for  its  judiciary.  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congresf).* 

and  which  the  very  letter  of  the  Constitution  ^'^  Second,  It  secures  to  the  State  the  rii:' 
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to  determine  under  its  own  laws  what  persode  determine  which  is  the  lawfol  vote.    If  the 

h&ye  been  appointed  as  electors.  States  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  iinal  and  con- 

''  Third,  This  right  the  State  can  enforce  elusive  decisions  of  all  matters  within  their  ju- 

foilj  and  condnsively,  in  reference  to  all  mat*  risdiction  (all  matters  indeed  that  relate  to  itxe 

ters  that  are  constitutionally  within  its  juris-  validity  of  the  appointment  of  electors),  it 

diction,  if  a  contest  or  controversy  arises  and  seems  but  reasonable  that  when  ^e  tribunal 

U  carried  before  the  State  tribunals  for  de-  that  is  required  to  count  the  vote  and  declare 

cision.  the  election  acts  upon  the  subject,  it  should  be 

*'  Fourth,  It  asserts  the  right  in  Congress  to  provided  by  law  that  only  one  branch  of  that 

five  to  the  action  of  a  State,  so  deciding  a  con-  tribunal  should  not  be  permitted  finally  to  de- 

trovers?  as  to  who  are  appointed  electors,  a  termine  the  matter.    It  is  the  better  and  safer 

coQclusiTe  effect  as  evidence  of  the  lawful  title  rule  that  the  Houses  should  concur,  even  if  in 

ofeleotors  who  shall  have  been  so  determined  to  such  case  their  non-concurrence  should  dis- 

have  been  appointed ;  and  that  such  evidence  franchise  the  State.    Every  State  can  save  its 

^^uill  govern  in  counting  the  vote,  without  the  vote,  if  it  will  do  so,  against  the  power  of  any 

Decesjit J  of  the  concurrence  of  the  two  Houses  tribunal  lawfully  to  exclude  it  for  any  cause 

in  a  rote  affirming  its  validity.  except  for  the  constitutional  disability  of  its 

''  Fifth,  It  secures  to  the  States  the  right  to  electors  or  for  fraud  in  the  action  of  the  State 

demand  the  separate  and  affirmative  concur-  tribunal  that  determines  the  validity  of  the  ap- 

rent  vote  of  the  two  Houses  in  counting  the  pointment 

electoral  vote,  in  the  foUowing  cases:  ^*If  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  the  States  will 

''  1.  In  rejecting  a  vote  from  a  State  from  see  the  importance  of  using  their  rightful  au- 

w'iich  bat  one  return  has  been  received ;  thority  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  con- 

'2.  In  deciding  which  of  two  tribunals  in  a  tested  elections  or  the  appointment  of  electors 

^tste,  claiming  the  right  to  determine  which  before  the  electoral  vote  is  cast.    It  is  within 

o:  tbd  electors  have  been  appointed,  is  the  law-  the  scope  of  their  authority  to  compel  persons 

ml  tribaoal ;  and,  to  contest  the  question  whether  they  are  the 

"3.  In  deciding  which  of  two  or  more  re-  lawful  electors  before  the  State  tribunals,  and 

tirni)  from  a  State  shall  be  counted,  where  to  enact  laws  which  shall  annul  every  pretext 

ibe  State  tribunals  have  not  determined  who  of  lawful  authority  to  represent  the  State  in  the 

ar>j  the  electors.  electoral  colleges  that  is  claimed  by  persons 

*"  Sixth.  It  secures  to  a  Senator  and  a  mem-  who  refuse  to  enter  such  contests.    The  dis- 

Kr  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  right  tinct  enunciation  of  these  rights  and  powers 

t  •  juin  in  a  demand  that  the  two  Houses,  met  of  the  State  governments  will  induce  them,  as 

t  >  count  the  vote,  shall  consider,  separately,  I  believe,  to  settle  all  questions  of  contested 

in  J  objection  in  writing  that  they  may  submit  claims  by  different  persons  to  the  lawful  au- 

:  •  the  coanting  of  any  vote  that  is  offered  to  be  thority  to  cast  electoral  votes  of  the  States, 

'*  nnted.  and  they  will  thus  be  excluded  as  elements  of 

"  The  bill  does  not  attempt  to  define  what  strife  from  consideration  by  the  Senate  and  the 

•'i.L.  be  the  character  of  the  objection  thus  to  House  when  they  are  met  to  count  the  votes. 

e  ^jbmitted;  it  only  provides  that  in  certain  *^I  do  not  like  the  words  *or  paper  purport- 

1 1'ncd  cases  or  ciroumstanoes  it  shall  require  ing  to  be  a  return '  found  in  several  connec- 

'  -"  (oocurrent  affirmative  vote  of  the  Houses,  tions  in  the  sixth  section  of  the  bill,  and  espe- 

•  'tinu^<^parately,  to  rejectthe  vote  to  which  ob-  cially  do  I  mistrust  the  efiect  of  these  words 
<  t  uD  is  made,  and  in  the  other  cases  it  requires  when  they  occur  in  line  53  of  the  sixth  section : 

>  ^'ite  in  like  manner  concurring  and  amrma- 
-ive  to  admit  the 

ncurrence  of  the 

■^  not  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  ob-  in  the  State  aa  aforesaid^  then  those  votes  ancL  those 

ti  .n  to  the  vote,  nut  upon  the  circumstances  **^  ^^\y  ^  counted  which  Uie  two  Houses,  acting 

•♦ .-,  Vtr^»  i*.  ..k^..  u  ;»  ^^m*j\  ♦«.  K/%  ^wvn««^.,^  Bepamtelv,  sliall  ooncuirently  decide  to  be  the  lawful 

•oaing  It  when  it  is  offered  to  be  counted.  ^^  ^^  ^jj^  ,^1   appointoa  electoni  of  mich  State. 

'-'le  State  aathonties  have  certified  the  eleo-  ^    j   rr 

\'-^  in  dne  fornix  according  to  State  laws,  then  "  I  am  afraid  that  their  presence  in  the  text 

"■••i  vote  is  to  be  counted,  unless  the  Houses  of  the  law  would  suggest  an  inducement  to 

nour  ia  an  affirmative  vote  to  reject  it.    If  it  some  enterprising  persons  to  send  to  the  Yioe- 

•.•»  (>een  passed  up<m  by  the  State  tribunal  President  papers  purporting  to  be  returns  from 

•  y  authorized  by  State  laws  to  determine  its  States,  and  by  means  of  such  fraud  gain  the 

•  iA'ty  upon  a  contest,  then  it  is  to  be  counted,  possible  advantage  of  disfranchising  a  State  to 
•^  tiuiie  instances  the  vote  is  supported  by  get  rid  of  its  vote  against  their  favorite.    The 

'>r  a  presomptive  or  conclusive  intendment  words  signify  nothh^  in  the  structure  of  the 

-'  ir;(jr  of  its  validity,  which  is  imparted  to  it  sentence  where  they  occur  beyond  a  cautious 

;  the  action  of  the  State  authorities^    In  the  effort  to  embrace  every  possible  case  that  could 

—  nee  of  such  presumption,  or  where  it  oper-  arise  upon  more  than  one  return  from  a  State, 

.'  -^  alike  in  reference  to  two  or  more  persons  each  return  having  some  real  ground  of  good 

■  iming  a  right  to  east  the  same  vote,  this  bill  faith  to  support  its  claim  to  recognition.     I 

'  t'drea  the  Houses  by  an  affiirmative  vote  to  think  this  over-caution  to  prevent  the  exclusion 
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of  a  return  made  In  good  faith  from  connder-  Oonstitntion,  requires  that  all  the  electors  skll 
ation  by  the  two  Houses,  on  the  ground  that,  be  appointed  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October, 
in  contemplation  of  law,  it  is  not  in  fact  a  re-  The  nzing  of  the  time  is  left  to  Congress,  but 
turn,  opens  a  still  wider  door  to  the  danger  of  the  day,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  the  same 
the  introduction  of  returns  that  are  not  made  throughout  the  United  States.  This  require- 
in  good  faith ;  that  are  merely  simulated  re-  ment,  as  we  know,  was  regarded  as  a  most  im- 
turns,  but  are  drawn  up  in  such  form  as  that  portant  one;  for  it  is  plain  that  if  \he  appoint- 
they  purport  to  be  honest  returns.  These  re-  ment  of  electors  could  take  place  in  the  Statid 
flections  also  suggest  the  point,  upon  which  on  differeot  days,  the  election  of  the  Chief 
the  bill  is  silent,  that  where  a  paper  purporting  Magistrate  would  be  controlled  by  intrigue:^ 
to  be  a  return  from  a  State  of  a  vote  by  elec-  and  influences  which  would  stifle  the  hoDes^t 
tors  for  President  and  Vice-President  is  sent  Toioe  of  the  people.  Suppose  it  was  coiiif>e- 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  a  question  tent  for  the  States  to  vote  on  different  dayfi, 
is  made  whether  it  is  a  forged,  or  false,  or  that  all  but  one  State  voted  on  the  same  dsiv, 
simulated  paper,  that  either  House  should  have  and  that  the  vote  of  this  last  8tat«  was  sulii- 
the  right  to  declare  its  judgment  that  such  cient  to  determine  the  election  of  President, 
paper  is  false,  or  forged,  or  simulated,  and  does  any  one  suppose  that  after  it  was  a^^-er- 
that  thereupon  it  should  be  rejected ;  and  also  tained  that  the  election  depended  upon  tU 
that  such  an  objection,  when  made,  should  be  vote  of  a  single  State  it  would  be  possible  t  • 
acted  upon  separately  by  each  House,  and  its  have  an  election  there  which  would  be  free  aid 
decision  should  be  announced  by  the  presid-  tranquil  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  every  influeD(  e 
ing  officer  in  joint  meeting,  before  any  other  of  party  and  power,  all  that  wealth  and  au- 
ol^ection  should  be  considered  to  such  vote,  thority  could  go,  would  be  done  on  both  fidts 
These  points  escaped  my  attention  in  the  com-  of  the  contest  to  secure  that  vote  ?  And  ib  it 
mittee,  and  I  now  suggest  them  to  the  commit-  not  more  than  probable  that  such  an  immense 
tee,  as  I  diiould  have  done  at  that  time,  for  power  concentrated  within  such  narrow  bountlt 
their  consideration.  It  may  be  that  the  bill  would  prove  too  strong  for  the  arm  of  lo<'iil 
will  be  improved  by  their  introduction  into  it  authority,  and  that,  with  the  mind  of  tlie  wLc'.c 
by  amendment ;  at  all  events  it  is  proper  that  country  excited  as  we  know  it  would  be,  an 
I  should  bring  these  matters  to  the  attention  outbreak  of  violence  on  such  an  occasion  and 
of  the  committee  and  of  the  Senate.  in  such  a  State  would  convulse  the  eniiro 

^^  This  bill  is  an  earnest  and  bold  movement  Union  ?    Every  evil  which  would  be  likely  to 

to  assert  the  rights  of  the  States  in  the  enjoy-  result  from  the  appointment  of  electors  on  dif- 

ment  of  this  important  privilege  of  ftree  con-  ferent  days  might  be  expected  to  follow  from 

stitntional  government,   it  recognizes  the  right  the  operation  of  this  bill, 
of  each  State  to  appoint  electors  to  vote  for        *^  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  guarded 

President  and  Vice-President,  and  the  right  the  interest  not  of  one  State  but  of  everj  State. 

of  the  Legislature  of  each  State  to  direct  the  The  question  here  is  not  in  regard  to  the  ricbt 

manner  of  appointing  electors.    This  is  an  ex-  of  a  single  Commonwealth  to  select  its  de!e- 

press  grant  of  constitutional  power  to  the  gates  in  the  electoral  college,  but  it  involves  a 

States,  and  by  necessity  the  power  thus  granted  greater  power ;  it  involves  the  right  to  selei  t 

is  supreme  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Consti-  a  number  of  men  who,  it  may  be,  will  hold  in 

tution  of  the  United  States  is  supreme.    The  their  hands  the  title  to  the  first  office  in  tL«. 

power  to  appoint  electors  and  to  direct  the  world. 

manner  of  their  appointment  can  not  be  taken        "  What  does  the  Constitution  mean  when  it 

away  from  the  States  by  any  law  or  by  the  requires  the  appointment  of  the  electors  to  Ve 

action  of  any  department  of  the  United  States  made  on  the  same  day  throughout  the  UnioL? 

Government.    This  power  must  be  removed  Does  it  not  mean  that  on  that  day,  and  on  tlmt 

from  the  Constitution  before  it  can  be  denied  day  alone,  the  rights  and  powers  of  every  ele< 

to  the  States,  or  before  any  department  of  the  tor  shall  be  fixed  and  determined,  so  that  t) 

Government  can  usurp  it  or  participate  in  its  whole  country  on  the  night  of  the  day  of  t) 

exercise.    It  is  a  power  that  must  be  fully  and  election  can  understand  who  has  been  elected 

completely  exercised  by  the  States  in  conform-  President  ?    -What,  sir,  would  be  onr  condition 

ity  to  State  laws,  without  their  being  con-  it,  after  the  election  on  the  second  Tnesdav  in 

strained,  directed,  or  obstructed  by  any  other  October  and  until  the  1st  of  January  followiiip. 

power  whatever.''  nearly  three  months,  this  great  country,  with 

Mr.  Jones  of  Florida :    "  Mr.  President,  I  its  immense  interests,  should  be  kept  in  a  htat* 

shall  consume  but  very  little  of  the  time  of  the  of  suspense  and  excitement  ?    I  need  not  ttli 

Senate  in  stating  my  objections  to  this  bill,  grave  Senators  of  the  influence  which  an  ever.: 

The  subject  it  professes  to  regulate  is  so  full  like  this  has  upon  all  the  business  interests  of  t  N 

of  difficulties  that  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  country,  how  much  is  gained  to  all  classes  wb<  d 

of  the  efibrts  of  the  committee,  and  I  freely  ad-  It  is  satisfactorily  ended,  or  how  mach  ia  K  >t 

mit  that  it  is  much  easier  to  point  out  objections  when  uncertainty  intervenes  to  produce  alanin 

to  the  measure  than  to  supply  them  by  better  and  dangers.    Under  the  fourth  section  of  tli ' 

and  wiser  provisions.  bill,  should  it  become  a  law,  no  one  would  t» 

"The  first  section  of  the  bill,  following  the  able  to  tell  who  waa  elected  President  nut: 


et* 

IK' 
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after  the  contests  which  it  provides  for  were  ties,  with  Smithes  Form  Book  on  one  comer  of 
all  settled.  The  time  intervening  between  the  their  table  aad  a  defaced  copy  of  the  Hoi/  Bi- 
election  and  the  meeting  of  the  electors  may  ble  on  the  other,  sitting  in  a  spare  room  of  a 
be  taken  np  by  legal  proceedings  to  determine  country  grocery  and  hearing  with  studied  pa- 
the  title  of  a  snfficient  number  of  electors  to  tience  the  great  question  whom  they  should 
control  the  presidential  o£Sce.  And  ought  an  make  President  of  the  United  States. 
iaud  of  that  kind — one  so  full  of  danger  to  the  ^*  Sir,  I  once  witnessed  something  like  this, 
whole  country,  involving  its  peace  and  happi-  and  I  pray  to  God  I  shall  never  behold  any- 
ne^  and  it  may  be  the  liberty  of  every  man  thing  like  it  again.  I  saw  two  men  carried  by 
within  it — be  confided  to  some  local  magistrate  accident  to  the  highest  pitch  of  this  great  pow- 
who  never  had  an  idea  above  what  was  neces-  er.  I  saw  the  fortunes  and  destinies  of  this 
9arj  to  settle  matters  of  petty  jurisdiction  7  whole  people  for  a  time  in  the  keeping  of  a  re- 
While  the  Constitution  very  wisely  has  left  the  turning  board  in  a  single  State.  I  saw  them 
mode  of  selecting  electors  to  the  States,  and  is  surrounded  by  parasites  and  flatterers  from 
not  particular  as  to  how  this  power  is  exercised,  every  quarter  of  the  land.  I  saw  how  ^  the 
still  it  has  taken  the  precaution  to  guard  the  stormy  wave  of  the  multitude  retired  at  their 
iaterests  of  the  whole  Union  in  two  most  im-  approach.'  I  witnessed,  with  sorrow  and  hn- 
portant  particulars  connected  with  such  elec-  miliation  and  apprehension  for  the  country,  the 
tioQs.  These  are,  that  all  the  electors  must  be  congregation  ot  a  large  part  of  the  army  of  the 
appointed  on  the  same  day,  and  that  they  must  United  States  to  do  the  bidding  of  these  men, 
cast  their  votes  for  President  and  Vice-Presi-  and  to  put  down  the  strong  indignation  of  the 
djQt  on  the  same  day.  people.  After  seeing  all  this,  I  am  well  satis- 
"  Whatever  you  may  do  here,  yon  must  not  fied  that  nothing  could  be  more  unwise  or  un- 
and  can  not  leave  open  any  important  question  safe  than  to  give  the  sanction  of  Congressional 
entering  into  the  appointment  of  electors  after  legislation  to  a  mode  of  settling  electoral  con- 
the  second  Tne$>day  in  October.  The  people  tests  which  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 
of  the  whole  Union  have  an  interest  in  this  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  which  leads  ns  to 
matter  even  greater  than  any  which  can  belong  conclude  that  any  different  processes  will  be 
to  any  State;  for  a  contest  over  a  single  vote  resorted  to,  in  some  of  the  States  at  least,  to 
in  Florida  or  Oregon,  as  we  well  know,  might  determine  the  Presidency  than  were  resorted 
lead  to  the  agitation  of  the  whole  country,  and  to  in  1876.  Tiie  character  of  the  tribuual  is 
endanger  the  very  foundations  of  the  Govern-  not  designated ;  there  is  nothing  definite ;  it  is 
ment.  Have  we  not  had  some  experience  of  left  absolutely  to  the  decision  of  the  States, 
\f  hat  is  likely  to  result  in  every  case  of  a  close  and  it  was  boldly  claimed  in  1876  that,  when  a 
election,  when  under  any  system  of  laws  the  State  decided  through  a  returning  board  that 
power  of  electing  a  President  is  placed  in  the  one  set  of  electors  was  elected,  the  tribunal 
hands  of  a  few  men,  or  an  insignificant  tribu-  here  must  acquiesce.  That  is  the  principle  of 
Diit  When  daring  the  last  election  it  was  as-  this  bill.  I  must  confess  that  the  fourth  sec- 
certained  that  the  fate  of  the  Presidency  de-  tion  of  this  bill  is  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  me. 
Ponded  upon  the  decision  of  two  persons  nn«  Under  this  bill  any  returning  board  could  per- 
known  beyond  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  petrate  as  much  fraud  as  it  pleased  and  certify 
Hved,  and  that  they  carried  in  their  pockets  it  here,  and  there  would  be  no  power  to  look 
the  fortunes  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  into  it. 

c^nntry,  did  not  these  men  and  the  State  to  "  I  am  aware  that  the  late  Electoral  Oom- 

whicb  tbey  belonged  rise  to  a  height  of  inter-  mission  based  its  conclusions  upon  the  conclu- 

e9t  and  importance  never  before  dreamt  of  by  sive  character  of  the  State  returns.    But  did 

any  one  ?     Can  we  ever  forget  the  patriotic  this  concession  to  State  power  and  sovereign- 

P'^ipimagesof  those*  visiting  statesmen,'  who,  ty,  did  this  following  the  shadow  and  disre- 

^v  ing  aside  for  a  time  the  ease  and  comforts  garding  the  substance,  satisfy  the  people  of 

^'iiich  surrounded  them,  rushed  into  Florida  the  States  concerned,  or  a  majority  of  the 

And  Louisiana  to  fawn  and  cringe  before  the  voters  of  the  United  States  ? 

Qf^-bom  majesty  of  Mclin  and  Wells?    Is  any  ^*  But  suppose  the  States  do  not  adopt  the 

one  weak  enough  to  imagine  that,  if  it  should  suggestion  of  Congress  as  contained  in  this 

^'iin  happen  that  the  fate  of  the  Presidency  biU,  where  is  your  power  to  enforce  it?    Yon 

d'peuded  upon  the  decision  of  a  local  court  of  say  in  the  fourth  section  that  the  States  may 

'"^ny  kind,  a  controversy  like  that  could  be  car-  enact  laws  looking  to  the  adjustment  of  aU 

n^d  oa  like  other  contests?    Do  we  not  know  controversies  growing  out  of  the  election  of 

^^^t  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  in-  presidential  electors  in  the  State ;  but  you  can 

tt-resta  mvolved,  the  hopes  and  fears  excited  not  enforce  that.    You  admit  upon  the  face  of 

hj  the  events  such  a  tnbunal  would  rise  to  your  bill  that  you  have  no  power  to  enforce 

t'le  highest  pitch  of  importanee  and  power?  it,  that  it  is  a  mere  suggestion  from  this  Gov- 

^^  mid  yon  expect  to  see  the  two  great  parties  emment  to  the  States,  that  they  ought  to  pass 

'^f  the  Union,  forty  millions  of  people,  stand  a  law  providing  for  the  adyustment  of  all  elec- 

I'lietly  by  and  await  with  calmness  and  com-  toral  controversies.    Suppose  the  laws  of  the 

po>nre  the  result  of  such  a  proceeding?     Fig-  States  remain  as  they  now  are  after  the  pas- 

^^  tu  your  miml  the  picture  of  two  focaJ  par-  sage  of  this  bill  (and  it  is  very  likely  that  Uiey 
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would  in  a  great  measare  so  remain),  what  the  meaning  of  the  Co&crtitntion,  and  the  prac. 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  8tate  return  9  Would  tioe  under  it,  that  there  Bhould  be  no  outetand* 
it  be  prima  facie  or  conclusive  evidence  of  its  ing  contest  over  the  electoni  alter  election-day 
correctness?  Or  suppose  some  States  decide  if  it  can  be  possibly  avoided ;  that  the  Const'i- 
to  provide  machinery  for  the  adjustment  of  tutiou  in  reauiring  the  electors  to  be  selecUil 
electoral  contests  and  others  do  not.  You  on  a  given  day,  and  placing  that  time  un<ier 
have  no  power  to  enforce  your  wishes  in  this  the  control  of  the  General  Government,  clear- 
matter.  You  would  be  compelled  to  adopt  ly  indicates  what  the  purpose  was  in  regard  to 
two  distinct  rules  in  regard  to  the  same  kind  it.  It  was  that  everything  appertaining  to 
of  returns.  If  one  State  shall  follow  the  sug-  or  connected  with  the  election  of  the  electors 
gestion  of  the  law  and  constitute  a  tribunal  should  be  settled  upon  that  day.  After  the 
prior  to  the  time  fixed  for  the  counting  of  the  first  Tuesday  in  October  tiie  election  is  over, 
electoral  votes,  and  if  there  should  be  a  trial  but  you  have  a  contest  in  Florida,  in  North 
and  a  determination  to  settle  that  question,  I  Carolina,  in  Kentucky,  it  may  be  in  New 
presume  when  the  latter  retarn  came  here  it  York ;  and  no  living  man  would  be  able  to 
would  be  accepted  under  the  provisions  of  this  say  what  will  be  the  decision  of  those  local 
law  as  conclasive.  But  suppose  that  the  State  tribunals  to  whose  judgments,  under  this  bill, 
did  not,  relying  upon  the  law  as  it  now  stands  the  main  Question  is  submitted.  The  election 
— end  the  laws  throughout  the  Union  are  gen-  has  settled  nothing;  it  has  brought  a  contro- 
erally  satisfactory  on  that  subject,  and  simply  versy  into  existence,  which  in  its  progress,  ^ 
comply  with  the  act  of  1792 — and  certined  I  said  a  while  ago,  may  involve  the  very  foun- 
only  the  title  of  the  electors,  what  then  ?  In  dations  of  the  Government,  for  the  reason  I 
the  one  case  I  presume  the  record  would  be  have  assigned." 

conclusive  evidence  that  they  were  the  eleo-  Mr. Eaton  of  Connecticut :  "Mr.  President.! 
tors,  and  in  the  other  it  would  be  on\y  prima  agree  with  other  Senators  who  say  that  this  i^ 
facie  evidence.  Unless  you  have  the  power  a  grave  question.  I  hope  I  am  second  to  no 
to  enforce  this  uniform  rule  and  make  it  man  in  this  body  in  my  desire  for  peace  and 
applicable  to  all  States,  I  think  you  will  find  good  order  and  love  for  the  Constitution.  1 
great  difiSoulty  in  carrying  out  this  part  of  it.  am  opposed  to  the  passage  of  this  bill.  1  am 
"  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  opposed  to  the  passage  of  any  such  bill.  I 
favor  of  this  bill  as  a  State-rights  measure,  it  say,  sir,  here,  that  in  my  judgment  there  can 
gives  to  Congress  a  power  over  the  election  be  constitutionally  no  legislation  upon  this  suh- 
of  President  which  in  my  judgment  is  most  ject.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  legislation 
dangerous.  It  was  the  observation  of  a  very  upon  this  subject.  There  ought  to  be  no  inter- 
wise  man  on  this  floor  that  there  is  very  little  position  by  Congress  between  the  States  and 
difference  between  leaving  the  presidential  the  Constitution.  If  the  Constitution  of  tiie 
election  to  Congress  and  leaving  Congress  to  United  States  is  defective,  amend  it,  not  tinker 
decide  that  election.  The  sixth  section  of  this  with  it  by  legislation.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
bill  gives  Congress  the  power  to  set  aside  the  say  that  any  amendment  is  required ;  but,  if  it 
vote  of  any  State  in  this  Union  if  one  Senator  is  required,  let  the  people  of  the  country  deter- 
and  one  Representative  can  be  found  to  object  mine  what  the  organic  law  shall  be,  and  not 
to  it  This  is  stating  it  pretty  broadly,  but  the  this  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
power  is  there.  I  know  it  is  not  a  legitimate  '^  I  said,  sir,  that  there  could  not  be,  there 
argument  to  argue  against  the  existence  of  ought  not  to  be,  any  interposition  between  the 
power  from  the  abuse  of  it ;  but  on  questions  Constitution  and  the  States.  The  principle  of 
of  this  kind  all  experience  teaches  us  that  legislation  is  vicious,  and  why!  This  instru* 
whenever  Congress  is  called  to  act  it  will  act  ment  undertakes  to  and  I  believe  does  det«r- 
in  a  party  spirit.  Unfortunately  for  the  conn-  mine  exactly  what  the  power  of  the  States  is 
try,  unfortunately  for  all,  it  will  be  impossible  in  this  matter.  Is  any  legislation  required  ? 
to  obtain  any  decision  by  Congress,  in  my  What  is  necessary  to  constitute  legislation  f 
judgment,  on  a  question  of  this  kind,  into  To  legislate  successfully  reouires  the  assert  of 
which  party  spirit  will  not  enter.    That  is  the  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  a  two- 

r%t  danger  in  the  whole  business.    Am  I  to  thirds  vote  of  each  House  of  Congress  over  hi« 

told  that  the  party  majority  in  Congress  veto.    Can  this  principle  be  adopted  in  this 

will  always  be  wise,  moderate,  and  just,  and  case  ?    Is  this  principle  wise  ?    What  has  tliC 

that  there  is  no  danger  from  usurpation  and  Executive  of  the  United  States  under  the  C  oir- 

passion  ?    Give  to  one  Senator  and  one  Repre-  stitution  to  do  with  this  matter  ?    Does  the 

sentative  the  power  to  set  in  motion  this  Con-  Constitution  give  him  over  this  subject  adv 

gressional  machinenr  against  the  electoral  votes  power?    Yon  seek  now  to  pass  a  bilU  and  a>k 

of  the  States,  and  I  believe,  sir,  th&t  the  time  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  to  sign  thai 

is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  prove  to  be  the  bill,  and  that  bill  to  govern,  gentlemen  say  n<t 

most  dangerous  delegation  of  authority  ever  the  States,  but  the  action  of  the  States  under 

conferred  upon  two  men.  the  organic  law  of  the  land.    Sir,  let  ns  read 

^  There  are  many  other  objections  that  I  this  clause  of  the  Constitution : 

oould  make  to  this  bill ;  but  I  conceive  that  it  «  The  electors  shall  meet  fai  their  wspoctlTe  Stat.^ 

is  most  important  in  the  view  that  I  take  of  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vioe-Pru«i<lcni, 
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one  of  whom  it  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  upon  vhom  will  devolve  that  duty.    The  idea, 

uLu^  St^  with  themaelv^;  thwBhall  name  in  their  to  my  mind,  is  monstroua  that  a  President  of 

,^f^:^T^;»rf/^fe°t^U^  the  Unit«l  8tat«,  h«  the  power  in  lus  hands, 

snd  tbcv  sbaU  m«ir*>  distinct  lists  of  bU  pereons  voted  unless  there  is  a  two-thirds  vote  m  eacn  branch 

f  r  u  iWidcnt  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-  of  the  Federal  Assembly  to  override  him,  to 

Incident,  and  of  the  number  of  vot«i  for  each,  which  defeat  a  bill  with  regard  to  the  important  mat- 

1l-i-  tlie?  shall  sign  and  oemiy,  and  transmit  sealed  a^-  ^.s  onnntiniF  thA  vnt^a  for  the  nftYfc  Prflai- 

10  the  s^at  of  Government  of  tke  United  States,  di-  51  ♦     ^^k   >?  -^I?  l^  ♦     t     'r?                IT 

mcu^  to  the  Pnsident  of  the  Senate.                   '  ^^nt  of  the  United^  States  1     The  very  state- 

,.^.  ,  .      ,  .       ,           -^      .  1.x     i,  xi_  ment  of  it  in  itself  is  enough  to  determme  the 

That  IS  plain,  clear.     The  right  of  the  ^^ole  question. 

Mates  13  well  dehned.    It  is  absolute.    It  can  »»^^^^  ^h^t  is  necessary?    Is  any  change 

not  be  changed,  tinkered  with  m  any  way  j^  ^^^  ^^        .^  1^^  necessary?    If  so,  are  we 

w,:hoQt  destroying  the  virtue  and  vitahty  of  ^^^  competent  to  advise  our  fellow  country- 

the  instrument.  men,  to   advise  the   different  States  of  the 

'  Th«  President  of  the  Boiate  shaU,  in  the  presence  Union,  that  such  an  amendment  to  the  organic 

of  the  senate  and  House  of  Keprosentatives,  open  aU  ^        '    ^^  ^       -           ^  prudent,  and  is  neces- 

±i  artilicates  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  «     rru*       Z  i  '      t_^  p*  «mo**u,  ai*w  «  «w,oo- 

sary?    This  whole  subject  with  the  next  Gon- 

'The  Senator  from  Delawwe  [Mr.  Bayard]  gregg  will  be  the  simple  passage,  if  anything  is 

crjes  as  one  reason  why  this  bill  should  pase  necessary,  of  a  joint  rule  in  regard  to  who 

tliat  it  admits  a  groat  principle  for  which  he  ghall  preside,  on  which  side  of  the  Chamber  the 

h.i<.  long  contended ;  that  is,  that  the  President  Senate  shall  sit,  on  which  side  of  the  Chamber 

nf  the  Senate  has  no  right  to  count  the  votes,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  sit,  where 

ct  that  thatpower  rests  in  the  two  Houses  of  the  Speaker's  chair  shall  be,  and  who  shall 

CoDfiTess.    Well,  sir,  a  declaration  of  that  sort  ^^te  down  the  figures.    All  that  is  mere  mat- 

ID.  orporated  in  a  bill  of  this  character  may  be  ter  of  a  rule  to  be  made  by  the  two  Houses 

true,  and  yet  it  furnishes  no  reason  why  legis-  mjd  acted  upon  whenever  the  count  is  had. 

larion  should  be  adopted  in  this  case.    Fur-  «» Gentlemen  speak  as  though  there  was  great 

^''^''-  danger.    Sir,  I  am  not  an  aWmist.    I  do  not 

"  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  believe  there  is  any  danger  in  standing  bv  the 

: :  Pri'.iaent  sh^l  be  the  ?resid«mt,  if  such  number  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    I  did  not 

r- a  raajontv  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  sp-  v-ij^„^  .i.^.^  _.,  ^_  danirftr  two  vAara  tura 

r  nt.-.i ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  relieve  mere  was  any  aanger  iwo  years  ago 

■'  '11  the  persons  having  the  highest  numoer,  not  ex«  when  a  bill  was  passed  under  which  the  choice 

<-iin;;  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  Presi-  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  was  de- 

^Tl^  th3  House  of  Kepresentatives  shall  choose  im-  frauded  out  of  an  oflSce  by  the  illegal  act  of 

z^i:^Ay,  by  ballo^  the  President.  ^  unconstitutional  machine.    The  Constitu- 

"It  strikes  me  that  this  is  perfect.    It  does  tion  is  the  great  charter  of  the  rights  of  the 

Cot  require  this  bill  at  all  in  any  way  or  man-  States  and  the  liberties  of  the  people.    I  do 

^''■^'  not  propose  myself  to  vote  for  any  law,  to  be 

'Again,  the  Oonstltution  confers  upon  a  a  party  to  any  legislation  that  interferes  in  the 

C  D/re^  the  right  to  count  the  electoral  votes  slightest  degree  with  the  rights  of  each  of  the 

<---^x  by  the  several  States  for  President  and  sovereign  States — I  know  that  term  is  not  liked 

V;e  President.    Is  there  any  doubt  about  it?  about  these  days,  but  yet  I  use  it — of  each  of 

ije  President  of  the   Senate    shall,  in  the  the  sovereign  States  of  this  confederacy  of 

:  v^ence  of  the  S^iate  and  House  of  Represent-  sovereignties.    I  have  no  idea,  Mr.  President, 

•' Vtti,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  that  this  bill  is  introduced  or  advocated  as  a 

-ail  then  be  counted.'    Here,  I  beg  to  say,  is  condonation  of  anything  in  the  past.    If  I  did 

^  Ungated  power  to  some  body.     To  whom?  believe  that,  I  should  characterize  it  with  dif- 

I '  vrhat  body  is  this  power  delegated  ?    There  ferent  language  than  what  I  now  do." 

lO  !>e  DO  question  about  it  whatever  that  here  Mr.  Hoar  of  Massachusetts :  ^^  Mr.  President, 

>  a  <ltrle^rated  power  by  the  organic  law  of  the  I  do  not  propose  at  this  late  hour  of  the  after- 

•  ■*]  to  Congress.    What  Congress?    Not  the  noon  to  discuss  the  pending  measure.    I  pro- 

'  'izress  of  1800,  or  1804,  or  1824,  or  1878;  pose  to  vote  for  it  b^ause,  after  several  years' 

1  we  have  no  control  over  this  delegated  attempt  to  reconcile  conflicting  theories,  the 

:  '^  er.    It  is  a  power  delegated  to  that  Con-  best  minds  which  the  Senate  has  been  able  to 

-" -!»  which  has  the  right  under  the  Constitn-  charge  with  the  duty  have  reported  that  this 

^  •:!  ^0  count  the  votes ;  and  I  undertake  to  say  is  the  best  measure  which  they  can  devise  to 

^  i*  'hU  Congress  can  make  no  law  with  regard  remove  the  present  evil.    The  evil,  however, 

'^'  the  counting  of  the  votes  that  will  bind  that  is  essential  and  inevitable  after  any  legislation 

'  ^'r.'ZTQf%  upon  whom  ^at  duty  devolves.    The  may  have  been  adopted,  which  arises  from  the 

'T  of  counting  the  electoral  votes  of  the  construction  of  the  Constitution,  which  I  think 

vii'>8for  the  next  President  and  Vice-Presi-  the  correct  construction  of  the  Constitution, 

:  ot  of  the  United  States  will  devolve  upon  which  was  put  upon  it  by  the  consent  of  a 

'  Congress  that  meets  in  this  biulding  in  large  majority  of  both  parties  at  the  time  of 

^^O—Dot  this,  but  the  next;   and  here  we  the  last  presidential  election.    I  could  not  be- 

lertake  to  determine  a  rule  of  action  for  a  lieve  that  the  framers  of  our  Constitution,  jeal- 

gre^a  h^eafter  in  part  to  be  elected,  and  ousas  they  were  of  power,  jealous  as  they  were 
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of  executive  power,  could  hare  intended  to       Nat§— Messrs.  Annstrong,  Boilej,  Beck,  ButVr. 

intrust  the  grave  questions  which  might  arise  g^ljj»  ^»r"  <>^  ^«*  Y'^K^  £?=^i'  ?^°'  ? ^f^'* 

^   -I       4.1.^  i.  ^* ^-;^^ *:  1  -.^?^  *^  *u^  Gordon,  Grover,  Hams,  HereforcL  Hill,  Jones otH.n- 

during  the  count  of  a  presidential  vote  to  the  ^  KeAian,  Linar,  AcCreery?  MclJonaid,  Muuv, 

determination  of  a  sini^le  officer,  who,  as  the  Rundolph,  Bansom,  Thunnan,  Yoorheas,  WaiUt, 

Constitution  was  originally  framed,  must  have  Withers— 26. 

been  one  of  the  two  last  candidates  for  the       ABSKHi^Messrs.  Bamum.  Broce,  ChaiBeo,  Co^^ 

P«sidenoy,  and  in  aU  probabiUty,  .nder  their  £;°£?KSr7^.^iteS^b^;6^^^ 

habit  of  contmumg  the  same  men  in  public  whyto— 15.     '      **    ^  "  >   r      . 

service,  would  be  one  of  the  candidates  whose       «    ^i.    tm  j     -w    j    •  • 

election  was  to  be  determined  by  the  count.        ^9,*^®.,?^"  '^•f  pasaed.    No  decisive  actioa 

The  only  other  alternative  was  the  construe-  ^^  J^f.  ^^^  ^*»  ^«°  ^  *^®  ^^^^  ®'  ^^P^*^' 

tion  adopted,  which  imposed  the  power  and  sentatives.  

duty  of  determining  these  questions  upon  two 

equal  bodies,  who  could  not  therefore  a^  by  a        j^  ^he  House,  on  January  29th,  the  following 

miyonty,  who  would  frequently  be  of  different  ^^  ^^  ^^^t^ict  the  emigration  of  Chinese  to  th« 

pohticalparties  and  whose  differenoe  must  of  United  States,  with  the  amendments  of  the 

couree  be  expected  to  occur  frequently  m  prao-  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  was  con- 

sidered  • 
**  Now,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  bill       o^ .,    '  *  ^v.      ^  -   %.    i  ^      j  •     _.  *u 

or  that  any  bill  has  removed  the  essential  diffi-  i^K.      ^  P^  ""  ^"^'*''  -id  insert  the  par^ 
oulty  which  grows  out  of  that  oversight  made        ^  ^  enacted,  etc.,  That  no  master  of  any  vc*-\ 

by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.     This  bill  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  citizen  of  tlic  Ui/.^J 

provides  that  when,  in  regard  to  the  votes  re-  S^tes,  or  by  a  citiaen  of  any  foreign  country,  nor  (4h-r 

turned  from  any  State  by  two  bodies  claiming  ^*^"'  '^^}}^%^^  ^  »^<$  """^  at  any  port    : , 

»uiu«^    !l      f*v  /f  *^*"'  *v  *''v  ^^  «"  2^*-*    •  e  or  place  tnih^n  the  Chmeae  Empire,  or  at  anv  tti.tr 

to  have  the  right  to  make  the  return  from  the  foroign  port  or  place  whatever,  any  number  exewdii^ 

State,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  neither  [ifm\  fifteen  ChineBo  passengers,  whether  male  or  tc- 

vote  shall  be  counted.     I  can  not  understand,  male,  with  the  intent  to  bring  such  passengcre  v*  I'ne 

I  never  could  understand,  how  that  could  be  United  States,  or  shall  bring  such  paasengners  t>  air 

called  a  count  of  .the  vote  for,  the  Presidency,  ^i^SJ^tLrtJi^^^ 
when  the  counting  power  simply  said  they       Sj£cnoir2.  That  whenever  the  master  <w<rfA^/>'T*)» 

were  unable  to  determine  what  individuals  in  charge  of  any  such  vessel  takes  on  board  the  ^aiiic. 

made  up  the  aggregate  which  was  to  be  count-  «J,  py  foreign  port  or  place,  any  greyer  nuinUr .  t' 

ed.    How  can  you  count  the  number  of  votes  Chmese  pa«*.engew  than  »  prescribed  m  the  fir.i  >€<  - 

i!        II  I  ^         'J  •    A.  X  XL  •     X  tion  of  thw  act,  with  mtent  to  bnng  such  p«>«K.'nc^N 

when  all  you  have  said  is  that  there  are  ninety  ^^  the  United  States,  or  bring  such  passenger*  t" : .  y 

partly  for  one  man  and  partly  for  another,  and  number  exceeding  [ten]  fifteen  on  one  voyage  ^^  \\\  'i 

that  there  are  ten  which  you  can  not  deter-  the  jurisdiction  ol  the  Umted  States,  he  shall  he  dec ir.i^l 

mine  whether  they  belong  to  the  aggregate  to  guijtv  of  a  mbdemcanor,  and  shall  for  each  pas^eiu-.r 

v*.  .^i^^^^A  «-  ««♦  9   TV»-*  ^i;ffi»»u»  ;T«V.#.^««i,«-,i  ^  taken  on  board  or  brought  withm  the  junMnett.  ri 

be  counted  or  not?   That  difficulty  is  untouched  ^f  ^^e  United  States  excelding  the  number  ot    un 

by  the  pending  bill,  and  it  can  not  m  the  nature  fifteen^  be  fined  $100,  and  may  also  be  imprisonta  i  r 

of  the  case  be  removed  except  by  a  constitu-  not  exceeding  six  months. 

tional  amendment  which  gives  to  one  author-  ^^8^/  ?•  Jhat  Uio  master  of  any  ▼«sel  arrivini:  n 

itv,  and  not  to  the  concurrence  of  two  au-  ?^  ^'"^  States  or  any  of  the  Temtones  thca  t 

Tv' '  .TT     :v^  wiw  wiivM**^uv,«   xym  vT*v   au  from  any  forcign  placc  whatevcr,  at  thc  samc  tiiijc  ^.^i 

thonties,  the  power  of  determining  these  ques-  he  deli  vera  a  mamfest  of  the  cargo,  and  if  there  \<  \ 

tions."  cargo,  then  at  the  time  of  makinff  report  or  entr>'    t' 

Mr.  Edmunds:   "The  objections  that  have  the  vessel  pursuant  to  law, shall, in  addition  to'tii.^ 

been  made  to  the  bill  recognize,  I  think  in  °*^^' '"*i^,'*,r^"^S±^  ^♦TO'^J'^^T^  t^'''' 

.     .  xu         •     :^i^    .->  J.  —v:  V  lA  i  andreport  to  the  collector  of  the  distnot  in  which  6  u:i 

every  instance,  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  vessel  VhaU  arrive,  a  separate  ILjt  of  all  Chinese  p;.- 

founded,  and  that  is,  the  nght  of  each  State  to  senserB  taken  on  board  the  vessel  at  any  foreign  f •^  rt 

determine  for  itself  the  choice  of  its  electors,  or  place,  and  of  all  such  passengers  on  board  the  vv^-. 

All  that  follows  is  the  regulative  method  of  •*  that  time ;  such  list  shaU  be  swon;  to  by  the  nxa^^t.  r 

»»;«»  4^K«yvn»k  •Hr;»k  «^i.A  A/ln%:««:o4-«.a«^i«'A  ^^¥  ^4  m  the  same  manner  as  directed  by  law  m  relatn^n  : 

going  through  with  the  administrative  act  of  ^^  nianifest  of  the  caigo :  and  the  refUsal  or  nejK -. 

conntmg  the  votes  which  the  States  have  sent  of  the  master  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  i    - 

to  the  national  capital  to  express  their  choice  section  shall  receive  Uie  same  penalties,  disabiliti  -, 

for  President  of  the  United  States."  snd  forfeitures  aa  are  provided  for  a  nfiisal  or  ncv'iu .: 

The  Presidinff  Officer  (Ifr   Mitchell  in  the  to  report  and  deliver  a  manifest  of  the  cargo. 
V  •  \      tirrv             X'        •       '    xv^  -.                M       Seo.  4.  That  the  amount  of  the  sevend  penaltli^* 

V**^r<,;  «   ^1®  question  is  on  the  passage  of  jmpojsed  by  the  foregoing  provisions  shaU  be^en^  .  . 

the  bill.''    The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  the  vessel  violating  tliose  provisions ;  and  such  ve>^^' . 

roll,  and  the  result  was  then  announced — as  shall  be  libeled  therefor  in  any  oireuit  or  district  c>  'ur. 

follows :  ^^  ^®  United  States  where  such  vessel  shall  arri>  o. 

[Seo.  5.  That  informers  shall  be  entitled  to  one  L^  ' 

Teas — Messrs.  Allison,  Anthony,  Bayard,  Blaine,  of  any  penalty  or  fine  collected  under  the  pn>\  L>>'i.  i^ 

Booth,  Bumside,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron  of  this  act  upon  their  information.] 
of  Wisconsin,  Christiancy,  Conklinff,  Davis  of  Illinois,        Seo.  [6]  5.  That  nothing  herein  contuned  sliall  ^'* 

Dawes,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Hamlin,  Hoar,  Howe,  Ingalls,  held  to  repeal  or  modiQr  sny  law  forbidding  Uic  i- 

Kellogff,  Kirkwood,  MicMillan,  Matthews,  Merrmion,  portation  of  ooolies,  or  of  females  Ibr  immorai   1 1:* 

Mitchell,  Morgan,  Morrill,  OfflcsDy,  Paddock.  Patter-  poses,  into  the  United  States :  I^otfidcd,  That  no  <>•  :. 

son.  Plumb,   Bollins,  Saunders,  Teller,   Wadlcigh,  sul  or  consular  affent  of  the  United  States,  re^tdiiic-  :. 

Windom— 86.  any  port  fix>m  which  any  vessel  taking  Chines^  i- 
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iBogen  mftj  tika  her  departure,  shall  mnt  the  certifl- 
ate  proTided  for  in  eectioii  2162  of  the  Bevised  Statutes 
for  more  than  [ten]  fiftttn  Chinese  passengers  on  anj 
ooflTeaseU 

8bo.  [71  6.  ThAt  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and 
iftK  the  first  day  of  [September]  Jvljf^  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  aeycnt7-[eightj  ««»<. 

Mr.  Willis  of  Eentackj,  from  the  Oommittee 
on  EdaoatioQ  and  Labor,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing report : 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Ijabor.  having 
had  under  consideration  sundry  bills  in  regard  to  Chi- 
neae  immigration,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
repoft: 

nrieflT  stated,  this  bill  provides  that  no  master  of  a 
fesKi  shall  take  on  board  at  any  point  in  China,  or 
ebevhere.  more  than  fifteen  Chinese  passen^rs  with 
intent  to  oring  them,  or  shall  bring  them,  within  the 
United  States.  The  violation  of  this  provision  is  made 
t  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $100  for  each 
ptaenger  and  miprisonment^for  six  months.  The 
iQi!$er  is  required,  under  like  penalties,  to  report  on 
hn  irrival  a  sworn  list  of  all  Chinese  passengers.  The 
peodty  is  made  a  lien  upon  the  vessel.  The  bill  be- 
eomes  operative  on  the  1st  day  of  Jul]^,  1879. 

Wiimig  for  the  present  any  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  the  bill,  the  first  question  is  whether  such 
kfiaUtion  is  within  the  power  of  Congress?  Can 
Coomss  repeal  a  treaty  I 

The  existing  treaty  with  China  gives  its  subjects  an 
mfimited  rignt  of  immigration  to  the  United  States. 
The  seocHid  ^ause  of  Arade  YI.  of  the  Constitution 
pitmdea  that  *'  this  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
tnited  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  there- 
oC,  md  all  treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
roited  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 
It  ii  contended  that  any  law  restricting  Chinese  immi- 
fi^tian  would  contravene  this  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tatioQ,  and  would  therefore  be  null  and  vmd.  Such  a 
ooBstniction  can  not  be  sustained  either  upon  principle 
orsnthoritv.  The  ol^ects  for  which  the  Constitution 
v»  formea  are  higher  than  any  power  jgranted  under 
^  The  general  weliare,  justice,  domestic  tranquillity, 
Kid  the  blessings  of  liberty  are  of  supreme  importance, 
isd  can  not  be  taken  from  the  people  by  any  treaty 
)amKfst  solemnly  ratified.  The  treaty-making  power 
ii  &mited  by  Uiese  objects.  Moreover,  both  in  nature 
Bd  bjr  international  law.  the  first  duty  is  self-preser- 
^fiuD.  If,  therefore,  it  oe  true  that  the  presence  of 
&e  CSiineae  endangers  the  peace  or  prosperity  of  our 
people,  no  mere  technical  consideration  should  inter- 
vene to  Prevent  an  increase  of  the  evU. 

The  oanse  of  the  Constitution  above  quoted  does 
set  however,  admit  of  the  construction  contended  for. 
h  elevites  treaties  from  the  status  of  mere  compacts 
to  the  di^^uty  of  laws,  but  does  not  clothe  thom  with 
nj  additional  superiority.  Laws  made  in  pursuance 
<^the  Constitution  are  equally  as  binding  and  authoii- 
tt^  as  treaties,  and,  irlast  enacted,  control  any  con- 
^ttv«Bin^  trea^.  This  oondusion  is  enforced  by  nu- 
^noa  decisions,  botii  of  the  executive  and  judicial 
oepntments  v!^  the  Government.  In  1851,  in  tne  case 
*f  the  Florida  claims,  an  apparent  confiict  between  a 
^tfj  and  a  subsequent  act  of  Congress  was  dedded 
^  Attomey-Qeneral  Crittenden  in  these  words :  '^An 
Mt  of  Congress  is  as  much  a  supreme  law  of  the  land 
Kstnaty.  They  are  placed  on  the  same  footing,  and 
■o^cferenoe  or  superiority  is  given  to  the  one  or  the 
^UKT.  The  last  expression  of  the  law-givinff  power 
isort  prevaiL  and  jnitt  for  the  same  reason  ana  on  the 
^ie  prindple  that  a  subseciuent  act  must  prevail  and 
ha^  eftet,  though  inconsistent  with  a  prior  act ;  so 
Ottt  an  act  of  Congress  have  effect,  though  inconsist- 
5* 'i^h  a  prior  treaty."  ("  Opinions  Attomey-Gen- 
«^  volume  ▼.,  page  845.)  To  the  same  effect  is  the 
Kosion  of  Attorney-General  Akerman  in  the  case  of 
«M Oioetaw  Indians:  ^' There  is  nothing  in  the  Con- 
■^i^ation  wfaidi  assigns  different  ranks  to  treaties  and 
(••tttotes;  both  tfie  one  and  the  other,  when  not  in- 


consistent with  the  Constitution,  seem  to  stand  upon 
the  same  level  and  to  be  of  equal  validity ;  and  as  in 
the  case  of  all  laws  emanating  from  an  equal  author- 


department,  con- 
firmed as  thev  are  by  the  teachings  of  Madison,  of 
Hamilton,  ana  of  Jefferson,  have  been  followed  by  the 
judiciary.  In  the  case  of  Taylor  «#.  Martin,  2  Curtis, 
C.  C.  Bep..  454,  the  court  said:  ^^It  is  impossible  to 
maintain  tnat  under  our  Constitution  the  President 
and  Senate  exclusively  possess  the  power  to  modiiy  or 
repeal  a  law  found  in  a  treaty.  If  this  were  true,  no 
change  in  a  treaty  could  be  inade  without  the  consent 
of  some  foreign  ffovemment.  That  the  Constitution 
was  designed  to  place  our  country  in  this  helpless  con- 
dition is  a  supposition  wholly  inadmissible.  It  is  not 
only  inconsbtent  with  the  necessities  of  a  nation,  but 
ne^tived  by  the  express  words  of  the  Constitution. 
Tlmt  gives  to  Congress,  in  so  many  words,  power  to 
declare  war,  an  act  which,  ipto  faeU>^  repeals  all  trea- 
ties inconsistent  with  a  state  of  war.  It  can  not,  there- 
fore, be  admitted  that  the  only  method  of  escape  from 
a  treaty  is  by  the  consent  of  the  other  party  to  it  or  a 
declaration  of  war.  To  ref^ise  to  execute  a  treat)[  for 
reasons  which  approve  themselves  to  the  consdentious 
judgment  of  a  nation  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  gravity ; 
out  the  power  to  do  so  is  a  prerogative  of  which  no 
nation  can  be  deprived  without  aeeply  affecting  its 
independence.  That  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  deprived  their  Government  of  this  power  I  do 
not  believe.  That  it  must  reside  somewhere,  and  b« 
applicable  to  all  cases,  I  am  convinced,  and  1  feel  no 
doubt  that  it  belongs  to  Congress.*' 

Similar  opinions  nave  be^  delivered  in  the  circuit 
courts  of  the  country.  These  decisions  were  finally 
reafflrroed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Cherokee  Tobacco  Case,  reported  in  11  Wallace, 
page  616.  The  court  says :  "  The  effect  of  treaties 
and  acts  of  Congress,  when  in  confiict,  is  not  settied 
by  the  Constitution.  But  the  question  is  not  involved 
in  any  doubt  as  to  its  proper  solution.  A  treaty  may 
supersede  a  prior  act  of  Congress  (2  Peters,  814),  and 
an  act  of  Congress  may  supersede  a  prior  treaty  (2 
Curtis,  454  j  1  Woolworth,  155>.  In  the  cases  referred 
to,  these  prmciples  were  applied  to  treaties  with  foreign 
nations.  Treaties  with  Indian  nations  can  not  be  more 
obligatory.  They  have  no  higher  sanctity,  and  no 
greater  inviolabihty  or  immumty  from  le^lative  in- 
vasion can  be  daimed  for  them.  The  act  of  Congress 
must  prevail,  as  if  the  treaty  were  not  an  element  to 
be  consideroo.  If  a  wrong  has  been  done,  the  power 
of  redress  is  with  Congress,  not  with  the  judidary." 

Upon  principle,  therefore,  as  well  as  upon  the  au- 
thon^  of  precedents,  judicial  and  administrative,  it 
would  seem  dear  that  Congress  has  the  right,  by  ap- 
propriate legislation,  to  c&nge  or  to  abrogate  any 
existing  treaty.  Indeed,  Congress  has  in  one  instance 
expressly  exercised  this  power.  The  act  of  July  7, 
1798,  declares  that  the  existing  treaties  with  France 
are  no  longer  obligatory  upon  the  United  States.  (1 
Statutes  at  Laive,  page  57a.) 

The  evils  of  Cmnese  immigration  have  been  fUlly 
recognized  upon  the  Padfio  slope  for  many  years. 
Welcomed  at  first  as  a  unique  addition  to  the  sodety 
and  a  valuable  ally  in  the  development  of  the  material 
resources  of  their  new  home,  tne  Chinese^  by  thdr 
sordid,  selfish,  immoral,  and  non-amalgamatinghabito, 
within  a  very  short  time  reversed  the  jud^ent  in 
their  &vor,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  standing 
menace  to  the  social  and  politi^  institutions  of  the 
country. 

The  State  laws  which  had  been  enacted  having  been 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
eveiT  other  means  of  relief  provinjy[  ineffectual,  it  was 
finally  determined  to  appeal  to  uongress.  Accord- 
ingly, as  early  as  the  22a  of  Decemt^r,  1869,  at  the 
second  session  of  the  Forty-fint  Congress,  an  effort 
was  made,  but  without  success,  to  secure  restrictive 
legislation.  In  the  Forty-seooni  Congress,  and  also 
in  the  Forty-third  Congress,  numerous  memorials, 
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resolutions  of  public  meetings,  and  petitions,  one  of  upon  the  evidence,  be  doubted.    Tour  committee,  m 

which  numbered  over  16,000  sij|paturea,  were  pre-  a  report  aooompan^ing  joint  resolution  H.  B.  No.  1*^5, 

sented  to  the  same  effect  and  with  the  same  result,  at  tue  second  session  of  this  Congress,  endeavored  to 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  these  {)resent  what  seemed  to  them  some  insuperable  obiec- 

renewed  appeals  for  relief  met  for  the  first  time  with  tions  to  Chinese  immigration.    Further  examiiiati<  <n 

a  favorable  response.    A  joint  resolution  was  intro-  of  facts  only  confinns  Uie  conclusions  therein  fetJiU<i. 

duced  and  pas^  calling  upon  the  President  of  the  This  whole  question  is  not  one  of  right,  but  of  pjUcv. 

United  States  to  **  open  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  There  is  no  principle  upon  which  we  are  compelled  to 

Government  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  provi-  receive  into  our  midst  the  natives  of  Asia,  Al'rica,  or 

sions  of  the  treaty  between  the  two  countries,  and  re-  any  other  part  of  the  world.    The  chanu^ter,  t>ourc^. 

atricting  the  same  to  commercial  purposes. '*  and  extent  of  immigration  should  be  regulated  ana 

Subsequently,  at  the  same  session,  another  joint  controlled  with  reference  to  our  own  wants  imd  wel- 

resolution  was  nissed,  requesting  the   President  to  fare.    The  difiScult  problems,  economic  and  political, 

present  to  tlie  Cuinese  Government  an  additional  arti-  resulting  from  the  i>resence  or  Uie  red  and  black  raoe:', 

cle  to  the  treaty  of  July  2S,  18G8,  reserving  mutually  would  be  renewed  in  a  more  aggravated  and  dan^r- 

to  the  two  governments  the  right  to  regulate,  restrict,  ous  form  by  the  yellow  race.    The  Mongolian,  unlike 

or  prevent  immigration  to  their  respective  countries,  the  Indian,  is  brought  in  daily  contact  with  our  iwhil 

These  authoritative  re<iuests  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  political  life :  and,  unlike  the  Afiican.  does  doc 

failed  to  secure  the  desired  relief.    In  the  mean  while  surrender  any  of  uis  marked  peculiarities  bv  re^<^>Q 

the  question  had  assumed  dan^roua   proportions,  of  that  contact.    It  is  neither  ooasible  nor  ae<^iral>te 

The  conviction  that  Chinese  immigration  was  a  great  for  two  races  as  distinct  as  the  Caucasian  and  Mou^o- 

evil  was  so  deep-seated  and  imanimous  that  mob  vio-  lion  to  live  under  the  same  government  without  o.^- 

lence  was  openly  threatened,  and  in  many  instances  similation.    The  degradation  or  slavery  of  one  or  the 

the  arm  of  the  law  seemed  powerless  to  protect.    Bee-  oUier  would  be  the  inevitable  result.    Uomogeneity 

ognizing  the  exi^ncy,  the  Legislature  of  California  of  ideas  and  of  physiod  and  sodal  habits  are  e^mn- 

appointed  a  special  committee,  whose  report^  based  tial  to  national  harmony  and  progress.    Equallv  grave 

upon  the  testimony  of  witnesses  familiar  with  Uie  objections  may  be  urged  against  the  Chinese  irom  an 

Bubiect,  ably  and  graphically  sets  forth  the  objections  industrial  standpoint.    Our  laboring  people  can  oot 

to  tue  Cliinese.    Subsequently  to  this  a  joint  commit-  and  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  a  competition  which 

tee  appointed  by  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  collected  involves  the  surrender  of  tbe  sacred  and  elevulin^ 

Tolummous  testimony  upon  the  same  subject,  and  by  influences  of  home  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  ordiuiiry 

§  m^ority  report  ur^ed  upon  the  Executive  Depart-  appliances  of  personal  civilization.     The  quc^tiun, 

nient  the  necessity  for  an  immediate  change  of  the  toerefore,  is  not  one  of  competition,  but  of  a  suUti- 

Burlinsame  treaty,  to  the  end  tiiat  Huch  immigration  tution  of  one  kind  of  labor  for  another, 

might  oe  restricted  or  prevented.    These  reports^  to-  No  self-governing  oountir  can  afford  to  dimini^h  or 

getner  with  other  official  documents  upon  the  subject,  destroy  the  dignity,  tiie  welfare,  and  independence  of 

were  laid  before  the  present  Congress.  its  citizens.    Justice  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific  hlof>e, 

Your  committee,  in  view  of  tiie  importance  and  ur-  the  dictates  of  common  humanity  and  benevolence, 
gency  of  the  question,  after  a  patient  hearing  of  tiie  as  well  as  tiie  plainest  suggestions  of  practical  stated- 
evidence  and  argument  on  both  aides,  at  an  early  date  manship,  all  demand  tluit  the  problem  of  Chinc-e 
after  its  organization  presented  a  resolution  which  immigration  shall  be  solved  while  it  ia  yet  witiiin  tlie 
with  a  alight  modification  passed  both  Houses  of  Con-  legislative  control. 

gress.  ^  This  resolution  again  called  attention  to  the  Governed  by  these  views,  your  committee  present 

obnoxious  features  in  the  Burlingame  treaty,  and  re-  and  recommend  the  passage  of  the  bill  aooompanyiiig 

quested  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  this  report. 

vieST^tiJe  ahn^t^Lklious  wntiLienWtii^pcJ^  .   ^r.  Page  of  Oallfomia  presented  tbe  follov- 

ple  of  the  Pacific  slope  as  to  tbe  necessity  of  such  ac-  ing  petition,  and  said  :  "  As  an  expression  of 


emment,  would  cause  negotiations  to  be  opened  .^.  .         .,            j    ^  .  t           •.                 *  ^  i-*. 

that  purpose.    Such  action  would  have  been  prefer-  *^d  thousand  of  the  workingmen  of  Ualifor- 

able  to  the  direct  interierence  by  Congress,  inasmuch  nia.    I  introduce  this  memorial  farther  to  show 

as  it  would  have  been  ftee  flrom  all  doubt  as  to  ito  le-  that  this  movement  is  endorsed  not  by  the 

~llL"±^':^^Z^^ZtS:S^^±.^^l  ignorant  tod  vicious,  bnt  by  the  intelligent  and 


reudcnt  in 

emment  would  have  made  no  serious  objection^  as  its  That  ^our  petitioners  view  with  great  alatm  the  «(ti&- 

policy  was  opposed  to  the  emigration  of  its  citizens,  tematic  importation  and  immigration  of  Chinese  lab^  r- 

However  desirable  such  a  result,  it  has  thus  far  not  ers  into  the  United  States,  to  do  empioved  at  rates  of 

been  accomplished.    The  petitions  to  secure  remedial  vages  ruinous  to  the  froe  labor  of  our  cmaeoa. 

legislation  were  presented  within  a  year  after  the  rati-  That  the  vast  sums  granted  by  Congresa  in  bon<l<« 

flcation.of  the  Burlingame  treaty.    These  were  vigor-  and  public  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  tran^- 

ously  renewed  at  every  subsequent   session,  until  continental  railways  ars  perverted  to  the  employment 

flnallv  in  the  Forty-fourth  CongreHS  the  resolution  of  this  debased  AJsiatio  labor,  while  thooaanda  of  our 

already  referred  to  was  passed,  calling  tiie  attention  own  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  Bepablio  are  destitute 

of  the  Executive  Department  to  the  necessity  of  a  of  work. 

change  in  the  treaty.    This  resolution  was  agam  pre-  That  your  petitioners  can  not  regard  anch  a  mis- 

sented  and  passed  m  the  second  session  of  the  present  direction  of  the  revenues  collected  nt>m  the  indu<try 

Congress,  but  has  not,  as  far  as  vour  committee  is  in-  of  the  people  but  as  a  fiagrant  abuse  of  the  obioct*^ 

formed,  called  forth  any  practical  effort  at  action.    So  contemplated  in  these  moninoent  granta  of  thA  natioiuil 

long  a  period  of  non-action  oroves  either  the  unwil-  resources. 

lingncss  or  the  inability  of  Uie  treaty-making  power  That  in  all  flitare  measures  of  Congressional  &'d 

to  cope  with  the  Question.    In  either  Went  your  com-  provision  should  be  embodied  against  such  abuse,  ai^  I 

mittee  consider  that  fHirther  delay  would  work  great  that  supplementary  legislation  to  this  end  ahouid  In^ 

ii\justice  to  a  large  portion  of  our  country,  provided  provided  in  the  exercise  of  existing  ja^mnts. 

the  evils  whereof  they  complain  are  well  founded.  That  our  recent  histonr  shows  with  what  devc>ti  n 

That  these  complamts  are  not  without  cause  can  not,  to  the  groat  principles  of^  freedom  our  dtanna  plaot^ 
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their  livw  at  ib»  oomnumd  of  the  Government  and  force  and  ultimately  consolidate  its  power  in  resistanoe 

pHircd  out  their  blood  and  treasure  to  tenninBte  the  to  the  most  salutary  legislation. 

biiirhting  influence  of  slavery  in  our  midst.    Yet  an  That  your  petitioners  earnestly  hope  that  your  hon- 

ei)iiallv  sod,  if  possible,  a  more  insidious  danger  must  orable  body,  preeminent  under  the  Constitution  in  its 

eventu&te  by  the  great  mcrease  of  this  servile  popul»-  deliberative  functions,  will  not  disregard  their  prayer 

cioD.  nor  undemte  the  solemn  importance  of  ft  subject  so 

That  this  imnugration  is  in  no  manner  homomsne-  grave. 

rm-)  vith  us  as  a  people ;  that  their  social  wants,  nab-  That  larse  numbers  of  our  most  valuable  operatives 

iti,  and  character  differ  so  materi^y  that  the  standard  have  withc&awn  from  this  de^radin^  competition,  while 

of  labi>r  must  be  debased  to  such  a  degree  by  their  others  are  preparing  to  abandon  a  State  where  a  benefi- 

vitiating  influence  as  to  repel  vast  bodies  of  our  most  cent  Providence  Ims  spread  such  immeasurable  bless- 

valuiible  operatives,  and  not  only  deg^ttde  the  social  uig»  over  its  fair  villages. 

statos  and  morel  welfare  of  our  producmg  classes,  but  This  assuredly  demonstrates  how  limited  is  goyem- 

am'^'t  the  advancement  of  our  civilization.  mental  knowledge  in  the  administration  of  T>ivine 

Tiiat  the  Asiatio  has  displaced  to  a  {[reat  extent  the  bounty,  and  how  much  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  d»- 

citizen  operatives  tbnnerlv  engaged  m  the  various  pends  on  the  wisdom  of  its  statesmen, 

manufacturesofthecity  oiSanrrandsco,  andis  rap-  ,,     ^           ,  ..  ,                            .       .«  . 

idiv  displacing  others.  Mr.  Page :  "  I  do  not  snppose  it  will  be  gen- 

tbat  all  occupations  giving  profltable  emplovment  erally  claimed  by  the  opponents  of  this  measure 

to  both  male  and  female  have  suflfered  through  this  ^j^^^  Congress  has  not  full  power  to  legislate  on 

""nk  the  aggregate  ^minution  of  wages  to  Ameri-  this  Bubject.     The  right  of  Congress  is  nnqnes- 

can  citiaens  am  not  be  less  than  $9,000,Doo  annually,  tionable.    The  only  question  that  may  anse  m 

That  the  expenditure  of  such  vast  industrial  re-  this  connection  is  that  of  good  faith,  and  of 

ficuR-es  thus  withdrawn  ftom  circulation  has  entailed  ^^g^i  j  gj^nU  speak  hereafter.    I  shall  quote  only 

privation  among^e  working  ^„^  ^  j^j^n  ^^^  this  point,  which  I  believe  to 

}!enerous  benevolence,  and  operated  most  detrimental-  ,              i     •   ^    j  *u    ^...^„*:^«      t  ^^.^a  4.^  *v« 

I7  mrainst  th*  prospeiity  of  &  city.  be  conclusive  of  the  question.    I  send  to  the 

Tfist  the  spread  and  augmentation  of  the  number  Clerk^s  desk  to  be  read  an  opinion  of  Justice 

thmuffhout  the  State  of  Califomia  have  seriously  dis*  Curtis,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

ciL.uniL'od  the  increase  of  the  most  desirable  class  of  gtates,  Sanford  M.  Scott,  19  Howard's  Reports, 

£an>pean  immigMUits,  such  additions  to  our  mdustnal  nan,                                                                   c     -n 

pi'l'uktionBeekini^  homes  where  labor  is  less  degraded  ^^^  * 

or  in  greater  demand.  **  By  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  nation  the  United  States 

Thttt  your  petitioners  would  uiige  ujwn  your  honor-  may  nghtfully  stipulate  that  the  Congress  will  or  will 

able  (X)n»ideration  the  neocssity  of  an  immediate  revi-  Qot  exorcise  its  legislative  power  in  some  particular 

3:r>Q  of  our  treaty  relations  with  China  to  restrain  this  manner  on  some  particular  subject.    Such  promises 

overwhelming  evil.  when  made  should  be  voluntarily  kept  with  the  most 

That  all  treaty  stipulations  should  be  based  on  the  scrupulous  good  ffdth.    But  that  a  treatpr  with  a  for- 

principle  of  reciprocal  advantages,  not  mutual  privi-  eign  nation  can  deprive  the  Congress  or  any  part  of 

U-ea.   The  right  or  privilege  for  a  dtizen  of  the  United  the  legislative  power  conferred  by  the  people,  so  that 

Suux?)  to  migrate  to  China  and  for  a  subject  of  China  it  no  longer  can  legislate  as  it  was  empowered  by  the 

t/>  mi$!rate  to  the  United  States  are  not  mutual  in  ad-  Constitution  to  do,  I  more  than  doubt. 

vnnUii^fes,  for  it  is  an  advanta^  to  the  subject  while  it  (^  The  powers  of  the  Government  do  and  must  re- 

U  di^vantageous  to  the  dtuen  to  migrate.    Hence  main  unimpaired.    The  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 

^Q<'h  proviaidb  in  the  treaty  is  impoutio  and  un-  mcnt  to  a  foreign  nation  for  the  exercise  of  those  pow- 

«i-x>.                                  ^              ^                ,  ere  is  quite  another  matter.    That  responsibility  is  to 

That  the  inundation  of  incompatible  races  into  the  be  met  and  justified  to  the  foreign  nation  according  to 

Tari<<a<i  avenues  of  labor,  which  are  still  so  inadequate  the  requirements  of  tiio  rules  01  public  law,  but  never 

*<>  .supply  employment  to  our  own  producing  classes,  upon  tiie  assumption  that  the  Umtcd  States  had  parted 

mu>t  evidfliuuy  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  oonso-  -^ith  or  restricted  any  power  of  acting  according  to  its 

quenctti.  own  fiiee  will  governed  by  its  own  appreciation  of 

last  your  petitionere  are  actuated  by  no  illiberal  duty. 

ft«.iing  in'upifat)  to  the  less  advanced  races.    On  the  *^The  second  section  of  the  sixth  article  is,  ^  This 

c->ntratT,  it  is  their  earnest  desire  that  all  the  offices  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 

«>!  iVicndly  intereonrae  should  be  generously  f\ilfilled ;  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof  and  all  treaties 

f^^it  reiitriouB  instruction  and  the  advantages  of  scien-  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority 

t:f.o  education  should  be  placed  at  their  command;  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 

t.jt  iniOead  of  permitting  the  unchristian  sordidnesa  land.'    This  has  made  treaties  part  of  our  municioal 

r^f  mr  own  race  using  them  to  degrade  the  social  con-  law,  but  it  has  not  assigned  to  them  any  particular 

d  t<'>n  of  our  people  and  to  desecrate  the  noblest  hopes  degree  of  authority^  nor  declared  laws  so  enacted  shall 

f  i  '~)ur  national  destiny,  we  should  render  them  every  be  irrepealable.    JNo  supremacy  is  assigned  to  treaties 

"ervic«  to  elevate  their  dviliiation.  over  acts  of  Congress.    That  they  are  not  |>erpetual, 

That  a  eauae  which  projects  and  aoocleretes  the  con-  and  must  be  in  some  way  repealable,  all  will  agree, 

c^utnitionof  wealth,  and  thus  erects  in  the  very  bosom  If  the  President  and  the  Senate  alone  possess  the 

•  f  the  nation  a  power  destructive  of  republican  insti-  power  to  repeal  or  mo<^fy  a  law  found  in  a  treaty,  in- 

t-'i-ns,  aa  evidenoed  by  every  record  of  history,  and  aamuch  as  uiey  can  change  or  abr^^te  one  treaty  only 

>hiih  draws  into  eonflict  the  millions  whose  sole  de-  by  ma^riT^g  another  inconsistent  witii  the  first,  the 

['eoJence  and  property  consist  in  labor^  and  therefore  Glovemment  of  the  United  States  could  not  act  at  all 


p'-'-'f.  our  country  in  this  helpless  condition.    The  action  of 

That  its  destructive  infiuence  on  the  industrial  con-  Congress,  in  repealing  tiie  treaties  with  France  by  the 

dtl^n  of  California  is  the  inevitable  result  which  must  act  of  July  7, 1798  (7  Statutes  at  Large,  678),  was  in 

1  i.'W^  jti  eztenaion  into  every  other  State  of  the  conformity  with  these  views. 

I'ci  -n.  "  In  the  case  of  Taylor  v$.  Morton  (2  Curtis's  Cir- 

Tliat  it  now  be  arrested  by  the  foresight  and  sa-  cult  Court  Reports,  454)  I  had  occasion  to  consider  this 

{r<  itv  0«entxal  to  the  guardianship  of  a  great  nation,  subject,  and  1  adhere  to  the  views  there  expressed. 

>hile  the  delay  or  nerfect  of  necessary  measures  will  ..mi.     •         v         *•            .  .       •     «.v..«.  „.«« 

iwve  the  growing  aiSagonism  of  interests  to  gather  "This  18  a  dissenting  opinion  m  what  waa 
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and  is  now  recognized  as  being  in  accordance  Not  Votiwo— Messrs.  Ballou,  Bknd,  Boyd.  Bridge*, 

not  only  with  the  principles  of  liberty,  but  the  Browne.  Butler,  Camp,  Carlyle,  Claflin.  Alvah^A! 

dominant  sentimenta  of  the  country.    I  regard  £^^»£^)??®i  ColUns,  Culberson,  Joeoph  J.  Davi,., 

it  as  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  I  am  able  ?!??'5:S^^fe.LJ?r^^?,T^Z^™??f  JS'^^.^"»^ 

to  refer  to  a  case  that  involves 

freedom  and  free  labor  in  this 

invoke  the  principles  announced 

ion  to  justify  this  House  in  passing  a 

involves  the  present  and  future  happi 

the  citizens  of  this  country,  as  well  as 

mediate  settlement  of  a  question  that  involves  —61. 

the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  Pacific  coast.  So  the  bill  was  passed. 

'^  The  only  restriction  to  the  exercise  of  the 

power  herein  claimed  under  the  Constitution  In  the  Senate,  on  February  16th,  the  bill 

and  public  law,  as  inherent  in  the  Government  was  considered. 

of  the  United  States,  is  in  the  contingency  sug-  The  Vice-President :  "  The  pending  ques- 

gested  by  Justice  Curtis,  in  which  the  United  tion  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 

States  may  have  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  it  New  York  [Mr.  Conkling],  which  will  be  read." 

bound  itself  not  to  use  its  powers  in  a  given  The  Secretary  .*  "  The  amendment  is  to  strike 

direction.    There  is  nothing  in  the  treaty  with  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert — 

China  that  indicates  a  relinquishment  of  power  it  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  bcn^Vy 

on  our  part,  and  there  can  not  therefore  be  a  requested  immcdiatelv  to  give  notice  to  the  £inpcr«'r 

reasonable  ground  upon  which  this  Congress  of  China  that  so  mucn  of  the  existinjg  treaty  between 

should  decline  to  take  jurisdiction  and  action  ^  ^"^^  ^J^Jf  ^  China  as  permits  the  im^rration 

«*»/^..  ^\^^  onK;<^..f  ^f  AicJ!,^a^i^r.  "  ^^  subjccts  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  their  domicile 

upon  the  subject  of  discussion.  j^  this  oountnr  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  Government  of 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to,  and  the  the  United  Sitates.  and.  in  its  judgment,  pemieiou?, 

bill  was  put  on  its  passage,  and  the  result  was  and  to  propose  such  modifications  of  said  treaty  as  will 

as  follows  :  correct  the  evils  complained  of;  said  modificationji  to 

be  made  in  a  new  or  supplemental  treaty  to  be  6ul>- 

Yeab— Messrs.  Acklen,  Aiken,   Aldrich,  Atkms,  mitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  or  beiVrc 

Bailey,  John  H.  Baker,  William  H.  Baker.  Bannmg,  the  Ist  dav  of  Januaiy,  1880.     Should  the  Goveni- 

Bayne,  Becbe,  BcU,  Benedict,  Bicknell,  Blackburn,  ment  of  China  refuse  or  omit  to  agree  by  a  chanjre  nf 

Blair,  Bliss,  Blount,  Boone,  Brentano,  Brewer,  Bright,  the  existing  treaty  to  such  modifications,  as  aforesaid, 

Buckner,  Cabell,  John  W.  Caldwell.  W.  P.  Caldwell,  then  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  fbrtber  iv- 

Calkins,  Campbell,  Chalmers,  Clarke  of  Kentucky,  quested,  and  he  is  authorized,  to  inlbrm  the  Emperor 

Clark  of  Missouri,  Cobb,  Cole,  Cook,  Covert,  Jacob  of  China  that  the  United  States  will  proceed  by  laws 

~    ^       ~         -        -       -              _  .        .        -.  _*  .^           "9  regulate  orprevent  the  migration  or  ini- 

its  shores  or  the  subjects  of  China,  and 

*,.^».«T,  *,«*««*.,  .»^w«,  ^*-*«,  ^**«,  a^**o«v,.«^.  ^*-     of  January,  1880,  to  treat  the  obnoxious 

rott,  James  L.  Evans,  Jolm  H.  Evins,  Ewing,  Felton,  stipuktiona  as  at  an  end.»» 

Finiey,  Fort.  Foster.  Freeman,  Garth,  Gausc,  Gibson,  tlt.,  Oo--.i:„  ^f  Va;«^ .  "lir..  P../M>;^ik«««^   *\.;^ 

Giddigs,  GWor,  feunter,  ifale,  Himilton    Hanna,'  **^:  "ftmlm  of  Maine:      Mr.  President,  th  s 

Harmer,  Harrison,  Hartzell,  Hatcher,  H^es.  Hazel-  question  has  resolved  itself  into  two  simple 

ton,  Henkle,  Herbert,  Abram  8.  Hewitt.  G-  w.  Hew-  propositions,  one  of  power  and  the  other  of 

itt,Hiscock,  Hooker,  House.  Hubbcll,  Iiunton,Ittncr,  expediency.      Upon  the  question  of  power  I 

Frank  Jones    James  T.  Jones,  Kei^htlcy,  Kcnna,  j,^^^  h^g^d  no  diflTerence  of  opinion  in   this 

Ketcham,  Killmgor,  Kunmcl,  Knapp,  Landers,  Ligon,  y^-i„       q^i  ^4.  „,^  ^^„   «u«^^4.i'  ^.,-  *.       1- 

Lockwook,  Luttrell,  Macko^  Miikii,  Miyor^,  Man'  ^^7'     That  we  may  abrogate  oar  treaties 

nmg,  Martin,  Mayham,  McMahon,  Metcalfe,  Mills,  With  every  foreign  power  is  a  doctrine  which 

Money,  Morse,  Muldrow,  Neal,  O'Neill,  Pace,  T.  M.  I  maintain ;  and  when  it  comes  to  that  point, 

Patteraon,  Peddie^  PollarcL  Pot^r,  Pound.  E^  Rea-  ^hen  we  are  justified  before  the  civUized  and 

^nf&X^TBAy^^^:sJ^;^  Christianized  world  in  abrogating  a  t^tj.  Wt 

fer,  Singleton,  Blemons,  William  E.  Smith,  Southard,  ^»  do  it.     But  I  do  not  believe  m  the  doctrme, 

parks,  Steele,  Stcnger,  Throckmorton,  Amos  Town-  I  do  not  believe  in  the  expediency  of  seeking 


liams, '  Albert  S.   Willis,   Willits,   \i^ilson.    Wren,  the  main  features  of  the  treaty 

Wright,  Yeates,  and  John  S.  Young— 165.  remam  m  force.    We  nave  the  power ;  there 

NATB—Messrs.    Bacon.    Bagley,   Banks,    Bisbec,  can  be  no  doubt  upon  it  in  my  own  mind;  but 

Bouck.  Bra^g,  Brigm,  Brogden,  Bundy    Burchard,  there  is  a  broad  distinction  between  powt^r 

BurdicK,  Cam,  Cancller,  Cannon,  Caswell,  Chittcn-  __  j    ,;„uf      vu^  «»«««>  !*«*,*  ♦i^a  ^^«*«.  ♦  .    1 

den,  Ru^h  Clirk,  Congor,  Crapi,  Cutler,' Danford,  ^^   "i^^-     Yu  x™*^  ^*^®  ^®  ^^^^  *?  ^'' 

Denison,  Dunnell^  D\^ght,  Smcs,   Hardenbcroh,  many  things  that  are  wrong;  we  may  have 

Bez^amin  W.  Hams,  Henry  K.  Harris,  Hart,  Hendee,  the  power  to  do,  and  we  may  do,  many  tbinpB 

Henderson,  Humphrey,  Hungerford,  James,  John  8,  that  would  not  meet  the  approval  of  calm  and 

fe^fiS^i^teiij^^^^^  con^derate  judgment.     wLt  we  should  do, 

Phelps,  Pridlmore,  Pugh,  Ralney,  Randolph,  Reed;  ^^  the  rule  by  which  we  should  be  guided,  u 

William  W.  Bice,  Bobbins,  G.  D.  Robinson,  Sampson,  the  rule  of  right,  not  of  power. 
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m  X.  .    .."  2L*  '^^  occcllent  were  a  variety  of  subjects  submitted  to  the  con- 

To  ^A^^!^"^  •  "  tynumou.         rfderation  of  the  Committee  oa  Foreign  Rela- 

^^  tions :  one  a  bill  almost  in  the  terms  of  this 

"  Xow  I  want  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  now  presented  to  us,  differing  indeed,  I  be- 
Senate  to  the  tme  condition  in  which  this  lieve,  only  in  that  but  ten  citizens  of  that  em- 
question  is  presented  to  ns  for  our  considera-  pire  should  embark  upon  any  one  vessel,  this 
tii»n  and  our  action.  I  have  no  hope  of  affect-  extending  it  to  fifteen.  There  was  another 
ing  a  single  vote,  but  I  wish  to  state  the  rea-  bill  proposing  to  place  a  capitation  tax  upon 
S0Q3  of  my  own  conclusion.  every  Chinaman  immigrant  to  this  country. 

''We  negotiated  a  treaty  with  a  friendly  and  There  were  two  or  three  other  propositions. 
a  foreign  power.  We,  in  connection  with  oth-  After  mature  consideration^  the  Committee  on 
tr  pjvernments,  forced  that  treaty  upon  that  Foreign  Relations,  believing  it  just  and  right 
poorer.  It  is  as  patent  and  as  true  as  anything,  and  the  proper  solution  of  this  problem,  di- 
it  is  as  certain  as  mathematics,  that  in  securing  rected  my  honorable  friend  from  Wisconsin 
taat  treaty  there  was  no  section  of  our  coun-    fMr.  Howe]  to  report  a  resolution  to  this  body. 

try  so  earnest,  so  forward^  that  which  lies  I'erhaps  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  say  that  I 
vjou  the  Pacific  coast.     We  negotiated  the    drew  that  resolution.    It  met  the  approval  of 

treitr.  we  battered  down  a  wall  of  commercial  tlie  committee,  and  in  my  absence  the  Senator 

restriction  that  had  surrounded  the  Chinese  from  Wisconsin  was  kind  enough  to  report  it 

(rovernrnent  in  the  long  ages  of  the  past,  al-  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate.    It  was 

must  as  restrictive  as  that  Chinese  wall  that  adopted  by  the  Senate.  It  has  been  read ;  still, 

preserved  that  empire  from  the  Tartar  hordes  you  will  pardon  me  for  again  presenting  it,  in 

of  the  north.     We  accomplished,  however,  the  connection  with  what  I  am  saying,  to  the  at- 

ne^otiation  of  a  treaty  which  secured  to  us  tention  of  the  Senate : 

I.,  ri^ht  of^  trial  by  jury  of  our  own  citizens        «  That  the  p«>viBions  of  the  existing  tmty  between 

in  that  empire,  which  opened  up  a  given  num-  the  Empire  of  China  and  the  United  States,  allowing 

bcr  of  ports  which  should  be  accessible  for  the  the  unrestricted  emigration  to  tliis  country  from  China, 

Ci»mraerce  of  our  country;  and  we  granted  in  mitrht  wisely  bo  modified  bo  as  to  subserve  the  be«t 

rdurn  the  immigration  of  Chinese  subjects  to  '^^^^^  o^'.  ^^^h  sroyernments ;  and  the  attention  of  the 

,,,.  «^     ^^^        nru        •      «o«  B«  jw^io  vv  l^xecutive  IS  respectfully  mvitcd  to  the  subject. 
(»nr  own  oomiCry.     Why,  sir,  who  does  not  f         j  j 

remember  with  what  welcome,  with  what  re-  "  That  was  a  simple  invitation  on  the  part 

juicing,  that  treaty  was  hailed  upon  the  Pacific  of  this  body,  inviting  the  attention  of  the  £x- 

vjolsI  i    To  say  that  they  honored  it,  is  hardly  ecutive  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject, 

A'Je  laate.    That  they  did  homage  to  the  men  the  committee  deeming  it  and  believing  it  to 

j'uo  negotiated  it  is  nearer  the  truth.  Now,  it  be  the  precise  and  best  mode  in  which  the  re- 

i«  ^*firmed  that  that  treaty  is  injurious  to  our  suit  aimed  at  should  be  accomplished.    It  is 

fn>;nds  on  that  coast,  that  ftom  its  effects  they  but  a  few  months  since  the  Senate  adopted 

ctr-ire  to  be  relieved.    We  are  asked  to  secure  that  resolution.    I  would  leave  this  question 

a  modification  of  the  treaty  thus  negotiated,  upon  that  resolution  to-day,  if  I  could  have  my 

'•hi  hallows  an  unlimited  immigration  from  ^'ay.    I  would  have  no  action  in  this  body 

the  Chinese  Empire  to  this  countrv.    That  is  pow.    I  would  leave  it  there ;  I  would  trust 

t'je  precise  question,  and  it  is  sought  in  direct  it  to  the  Administration  in  the  firm  belief — 

cuntravention  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  and  I  do  not  speak  unadvisedly — that  if  there 

t->  limit  that  immigration.     Is  it  a  desirable  were  not  this  hot  haste  to  override  and  to  su- 

tliing  to  do  f    I  will  not  stop  to  consider  that;  persede  the  duties  that  justly  and  appropriate- 

I'lt,  conceding  it  ^  be  a  desirable  thing  to  do,  ly  belong  to  the  Executive,  there  would  a  so- 

•^  liii  is  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  done  ?  lution  come  of  this  question  satisfactory  even 

And  that  brings  us  directly  to  tiie  division  to  our  friends  upon  the  Pacific  slope." 
viiich  we  have  here  upon  this  question.    I        The  Vice-President:  *^The  question  is  on 

w>(tiii  proceed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  nego*  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from   New 

*ia:ion ;  I  would  treat  that  empire  as  I  would  York  [Mr.  Conkling]." 
Teat  every  civilized  nation  upon  the  earth.        The  result  was  announced,  as  follows : 
5i^;l  I  believe  that  there  are  few  Senators  on        Yeab— Messrs.  Anthony,  Bruce.  Bumside,  Butler, 

*  ii'^  floor  who  would  be  willing  to  treat  a  war-  Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  Cockrell,  Conkling,  Conover, 

:  iie  power  of  Europe  in  the  summary  manner  2^^^.  °^ffi?'°t?'  ^^^^""y  ^^^^' J^^TJ'  Garland, 

h  Trh*.r.K  ♦!»;-  k;ii  il..^»rv<.^  ♦^  ♦-««*  4.k«.  i?wv,  Hambn,  Hill,  Hoar,  Howe,  Jones  of  Flonda,  Keman, 

1      -nt^^**  H^^  proposes  to  treat  the  Em-  McCreeJy,  McMillai,  McAerson,  MatthewJ,  MaJrey, 

I  ire  ot  China.     I  would  first  make  the  distinct  Merrimon,  Morrill,  Ogleaby,  Eandolph,  Kollina,  Saui- 

f'r'»;K)sition  to  that  empire  to  treat.    Failing  der»,  Withers — 81. 

t  >  treat,  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  amend-  ^  ^,^^*r.^^T?-  Allison,  Bailev.  Bamura,  Bayard, 

..nt  which  has  been  submitted  by  the  Senator  Br^'i.^^^^^  A^T^^^^^^ 

jr  wn  New  York,  after  full  and  ample  notice,  Hereford,  InWli,  Jones  of  Nevida,  Kirkwood,  La- 

1  h-oqM  say  then  that  we  might  take  the  mat-  mar,  MoDomUd,  Mitchell,  Mor^^an,  Patterson,  PtUmb, 

Ut  into  our  own  consideration,  and  apply  tlie  Ransom,  Sargent,  Sharon,  Spencer,  Teller,  Tnurman, 

"^^^  ^  ""  "'^  ^"^•°*  ^""^^  ^  """-'^  -M^rJ.'chXTDivi,  of  West  Vinn«- 

.tmiinaeo-     ^         .         ^  ^^.    ^  ,  ia,  Harris.  Johnson,  Kellog/,  Paddock,  Saulsbury, 

At  the  last  aesfaon  of  this  Congresa  there  Shields,  Wadleigh,  Wbyte--i0. 
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So  the  amendment  was  rejected.  resolved  to  renew,  in  a  nuamer  clear  and  positive^  bj 

'    An  extended  discussion  ensued  on  the  hUl,  means  of  a  treaty  or  general  oonv<mtion  ot  oeaoe,  m- 

J  'x  ^  ^        J.         J  1^  ji       ^  11         '  ity,  and  commeroe,  the  rules  ot  which  shall  in  future 

and  It  was  put  to  vote,  and  resulted  as  foUows :  JWluJly  ob«eried  in  the  mtereSi»Tf  their  «" 

Tbaa'— Messrs.    Allison,    Bailej,    Bayaid,    Beck,  spective  countries,''  and  proceeds,  in  its  thirty  &rti- 

Blaine,   Booth,   Cameron   of  Pennsylvania,    Coke,  des,  to  lay  out  a  oareM  and  oomprehensive  BVbtcm 


gan,  Oglesby,  Paddock,  Patterson,  Plumb,  Bansom,     spect  of  access  to,  residence  and  protection  in,  and 


Cameron  of  Wisconsin.  Oonklin^,  Conover,  Davis  of  our  commerce,  and  by  the  concluding  article  we  rv 

of  Illinois,  Davis  of   West  Virgmia.   Dawes,  £d-  oeive  the  important  guarantee,  "  that  should  at  bdt 

munds«  Ferry,  Hamlin,  Hill,  Hoar,  Howe,  Insalls,  time  the  Ta  Tsinj^r  Empire  trrant  to  any  naUon.  or  lie 
Jones  t 
Millan, 
Withers— 27. 

Absent — Messrs.  Bamum,  Chaffee,  Cockrell,  Har-  ferred'By  this  treaty,  such  ri^ht,  privilege,  and  lav.  r 

ris,  Johnston,  Kollins,  Saulsbury,  Wadicigh,  Whyt6~9.  shall  at  once  freely  inure  to  uie  ocneflt  of  the  Unitfl 

a     .,     .  .,1  J  Btates,  its  public  officers,  merchants,  and  citi2eii.«/' 

bo  the  bill  was  passed.  Against  this  body  of  sUpulations  in  our  favor,  and 

,  this  permanent  engagement  of  equality  in  R^itct  <•( 

In  the  House,  on  March  Ist,  the  following  all  Aiture  concessions  to  foreign  nations,  the  geueml 

veto  message  from  the  President  was  received:  promise  of  permanent  peace  and  cood  offices  on  '  ur 

part  seems  to  be  the  only  equivalent.    For  this  xha 

2b  ths  HovM  of  Rgpr«€fUaUv€t :  first  article  undertakes  as  follows:  "  There  shull  l-o. 

After  a  very  caret\il  consideration  of  House  bill  No.  as  there  have  always  been,  peace  and  friends iap  U- 

2428,  entitled  *^  An  act  to  restrict  the  immigration  of  tween  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Ta  T^iL^' 

Chinese  to  the  United  States,''  I  herewith  return  it  to  Empire,  and  between  their  people  respectively.   Tli  v 

the  House  of  ^presentatives,  in  which  it  originated,  shau  not  insult  or  oppress  each  other  for  any  tritiini: 

with  my  objections  to  its  passage.  cause,  so  as  to  produce  an  estrsngement  between  tli 


The  bill,  as  it  was  sent  to  the  Senate  ftom  the  House  and.  if  any  otHor  nation  should  act  ui\justlv  or  o]>i>ri>- 
of  Representatives,  was  confined  in  its  provisions  to  sively,  the  United  States  will  exert  their  jgood  oiiut:? , 
the  object  named  in  its  title,  which  is  that  of  **  An  act    on  being  informed  of  the  case,  to  bring  about  an  s 
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neee  passengers  which  miffht  be  brought  to  this  coun-  dflc  posessions  had  attracted  a  considerable  Cliinr 

try  by  anv  one  vessel  to  fifteen ;  and,  as  this  number  emigration,  and  the  advantaces  and  the  inoonvcnit  r.o> 

was  not  nxed  in  any  proportion  to  the  size  or  tonnage  felt  or  feared  thereftx>m  had  l>eoome  more  or  Ick^  injin- 

of  the  vessel  or  by  any  consideration  of  the  safety  or  fest,  but  they  dictated  no  stipulations  on  the  6ubju.t  to 

accommodation  of  these  passengers,  the  simple  pur-  be  moorporated  in  the  treaty.     The  year  Ibt^s  wx« 

pose  and  effect  of  the  enactment  were  to  repress  this  marked  oy  the  striking  event  of  a  spontaneou><  cmi^L^- 

immigration  to  an  extent  tailing  but  little  short  of  its  ey  irom  the  Chinese  Empire,  headed  by  an  Amtrktiii 

absolute  exclusion.  citizen,  Anson  Burlingame,  who  had  rcllnquLshctl  nU 

The  bill,  as  amended  in  the  Senate  and  now  pre-  diplomatic  representation  of  his  own  ooimtry  in  C  l:i'*» 

sented  to  me,  includes  an  independent  and  additional  to  assume  that  of  the  Chinese  Empire  to  tlbe  V\iu  1 

provision  which  lums  at,  and  in  terms  requires,  the  States  and  the  European  nations.     By  this  tiiut  tt  e 

abrogation  by  this  Government  of  Articles  V.  and  VI.  £EU!ts  of  the  Chinese  immigration  and  its  nature  &i<d 

of  the  treaty  with  China,  commonly  called  the  Bur-  infiuenoes,  present  and  prospective,  had  beoomc  m  'v 

lingame  treatv^  through  the  action  of  the  Executive  noticeable  and  were  more  obe^crved  by  the  popubti'  n 

enjoined  bv  tinis  provision  of  the  act.  immediately  affected  and  by  this  Qovemment.     Th^ 

The  Buriingame  treaty,  of  which  the  ratifications  principal  feature  of  the  Burlingame  treaty  was  it>  bt- 

were  exohani^  at  Pekinj^,  November  28^  1869,  recites  tention  to  and  its  treatment  of  the  Chinese  immi^niti<  'H 

OS  the  occasion  and  motive  of  its  negotiation  hy  Uie  and  the  Chinese  as  forming}  or  as  the^  should  I'onn.  a 

two  governments  that  ^*  since  the  conclusion  of  the  part  of  our  population.     Up  to  this  tune  our  une"ve- 


completion  of  our  treaty  rights  and  obligations  toward  The  Burlingame  treaty  undertakes  to  deal  with  ti- 
the Government  ofChina  by  the  incorporation  of  these  situation,  and  its  fifth  and  sixth  articles  cmbraix;  it* 
new  articles  as,  thenceforth,  parts  of  the  principal  most  important  pro\i8ions  in  this  r^^ard  and  tbc  u^^^ix 
treaty  to  which  they^  are  made  supplemental.  Upon  stipulations  in  which  the  Chinese  Gk>vcmiDent  ha>  h-- 
the  settled  rules  of  interpretation  applicable  to  such  cured  an  obligatory  protection  of  its  subjects  wiUiiu 
supplemental  negotiations  the  text  of  the  principal  our  territory.  They  read  as  follows : 
treaty  and  of  these  "  additional  articles  thereto"  con-  "  Art.  V.  The  United  Stat<»  of  America  and  thc 
stitute  one  treatv,  fW)m  the  conclusion  of  the  new  ne-  Emperor  of  China  cordially  recognize  the  inhervi.: 
gotiaUons,  in  all  parts  of  equal  and  concurrent  force  and  inalienable  right  of  man  to  change  his  houie  ;i.'  i 
and  obligation  between  the  two  {governments,  and  to  allegiance,  and  also  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  !'it. 
all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  embraced  in  one  instru-  migration  and  emigration  of  their  cltixens  and  sul.j  '.  '^ 
ment  respectively  iVom  uie  one  oountfy  to  the  other  iVf  tl  v 
The  principal  treaty,  of  which  the  ratifications  were  purpose  of  curiosity ,  of  trade,  or  as  permanent  rcsi>iv  :.t  • . 
exchanged  Ausrust  16.  1859,  recites  that  "the  United  The  high  contracting  parties,  tiierefore,  join  in  n;  -^ 
States  of  America  and  the  Ta  Tsing  Empire,  desiring  bating  any  other  than  an  entirely  voluntary  emiirniti'  "^ 
to  maintain  Ann,  lasting,  and  sincere  friendship,  have  for  these  purposes.    They  consequently  agree  to  p 
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Iav?>  making;  it  a  penal  offense  for  a  citizen  of  tho  United  siding  in  the  country  of  the  other,  are  secured  the 

Statcri  or  Chinese  subjects  to  take  Chinese  subjects  same  privileges,  immunities^  or  exemptions  there  en- 

tiiher  to  the  United  states  or  to  any  other  foreim  joyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  tne  most  favored 

cmntrr,  or  for  a  Chinese  enbiect  or  citizen  of  tJie  nations.    The  treaty  of  1858,  to  which  these  articles 

Uriiu^  States  to  take  citizens  or  Uie  United  States  to  are  made  supplemental,  provides  for  a  great  amount 

I'hiMor  to  any  other  foreign  country,  without  their  of  privilege  and  protection,  both  of  person  and  prop- 

trie  aud  voluntary  consent,  respectively.  erty,  to  American  dtizens  in  China,  but  it  is  upon 

'*  Abt.  YI.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  visiting  or  this  sixth  article  that  the  main  body  of  the  treaty 

rc^iiiin^  in  China  shall  ei^oy  the  same  privileges,  mi-  rights  and  securities  of  the  Chinese  already  in  this 

m  jnitie^,  or  exemptions  m  rrapect  to  travel  or  resi-  country  depends.    Its  abro^tion,  were  the  rest  of  the 

d  nco  &^  may  there  be  ei^oyed  by  the  citizens  or  sub-  treaty  left  m  force,  would  leave  them  to  such  treat- 

>  t^  o(  the  roost  favored  nation :  and^  reciprocally,  ment  as  we  should  voluntarily  accord  them  bv  our 
<.  r.ne^e  subjects  visiting  or  resioing  m  the  Unitod  laws  and  customs.  Any  treaty  oblation  would  be 
S'^tci«  ahall  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  immunities,  wanting  to  restrain  our  Iibertj  of  action  toward  them, 
md  exemptions  m  respect  to  travel  or  residence  as  or  to  measure  or  susUun  the  right  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
mij  txicro  bo  enjoyed  oy  the  citizens  or  subjects  ot  emment  to  compliant  or  redress  in  their  behalf. 

x'r.i  Dio^  &vorea  nation.    But  nothing  herem  con-  The  lapse  of  ten  yeara  since  the  negotiation  of  the 

uinod  shall  be  held  to  confer  naturalization  upon  citi-  Burlingame  treaty  has  exiubited  to  the  notice  of  the 

i:L:i  nf  the  United  States  in  China,  nor  upon  the  sub-  Chinese  Government,  as  well  as  to  our  own  people,  the 

jLCb  of  China  in  the  United  States."  working  of  this  experiment  of  immigration  in  great 

An  examination  of  these  two  articles  in  the  light  of  numbers  of  Chinese  laborers  to  this  country,  and  their 

the  expTicnce  then   influential  in  suggesting  their  maintenance  here  of  ail  the  traits  of  race,  religion. 

"ccHX-v^ity  '*  will  show  tiiat  the  fifth  article  was  mmied  manners  and  customs,  habitations,  mode  of  life,  ana 

in  ho:<ti[itv  to  what  seemed  the  principal  mischief  to  segregation  here,  and  the  keeping  up  of  the  ties  of 

h  iTJardotl  a^nst.  to  wit.  Uie  introduction  of  Chinese  their  original  home,  which  stamp  them  as  strangers 

Lb  n.'rs  br  methoaa  whicn  should  have  the  character  and  sojourners,  and  not  as  incorporated  elements  of 

' ;'  a  f'*rcc<I  and  servile  importation,  and  not  of  a  vol-  our  national  life  and  gro^i;h.    This  experience  may 

un'iar.-  emiiirnition  of  freemen  seeking  our  shores  upon  naturally  suggest  the  reconsideration  of  the  subject,  as 

:i '  ives  and  in  a  manner  consonant  with  the  system  dealt  with  by  the  Burlingame  treaty,  and  may  prop»er- 

tf  air  in^ititutions  and  approved  by  the  experience  of  ly  become  the  occasion  ot  more  direct  and  circumspect 

tht  Dfttion.    Unqu^tionably  the  adhesion  of  the  Gov-  recognition,  in  renewed  negotiations,  of  the  difficulties 

eriiruint  of  China  to  these  liberal  principles  of  freo-  surrounding  this  political  and  social  problem.   It  may 

a  m  in  emigration,  witii  which  we  were  so  fiuniliar  well  be  that  to  the  apprehension  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 

jni  irith  which  we  were  so  weU  satisfied,  was  a  great  emment  no  less  than  our  own  the  simple  provisions 

>^ivunoe  toward  opening  that  empire  to  our  civilization  of  the  Burlingame  treaty  may  need  to  be  replaced  by 

'iiil  re!i;rioD,  and  gave  promise  in  the  f\iture  of  greater  more  careful  methods,  securing  the  Chinese  and  our- 

■-^'i  civuter  practical  results  in  the  diffusion  through-  selves  against  a  larger  and  more  rapid  infusion  of  tliis 

•t  lij^  (jrrcat  population  of  our  arts  and  industries,  foreign  race  than  our  system  of  industry  and  society 

y  m^Difjctures.  our  material  improvements,  ana  can  take  up  and  assimilate  with  ease  and  safety.    This 

' -:-  aotlments  or  government  ana  religion  which  ancient  Government,  ruling  a  polite  and  sensitive  ^o- 

;<^m  to  u^  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  pie,  distinguished  by  a  high  sense  of  national  pride, 

T' "  ^nit  clause  of^this  article  secures  this  acceptance  mav  properly  desire  an  amustment  of  their  relations 

;•  I'hina  of  the  American  doctrines  of  free  migra-  witn  us,  which  would  in  all  things  confirm,  and  in  no 

L  D  Ui  and  fix>  among  the  peoples  and  raoos  of  the  degree  endanger,  the  permanent  peace  and  amity  and 

^^h.  the  growing  commerce  and  prosperity  which  it  has 

Ihe  9ccoDd  clause,  however,  in  its  Tej)robation  of  been  the  object  and  the  eifect  of  our  existing  treaties 

"ar.v  ot)ier  than  entirely  voluntary  emigration"  by  to  cherish  and  perpetuate. 

>-  'li  the  hicrh  contracting  parties,  and  in  the  redpro-  I  regard  the  very  grave  discontents  of  the  people  of 

^  bli/ations  whereby  we  secured  the  solemn  and  the  Pacific  States  with  the  present  working  ot  the  Chi- 

-  ,  uUiitxl  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  Government  nese  immigration,  and  their  still  graver  apprehensions 
f  <  tiiQii  '<  to  pa.ss  laws  mddng  it  a  penal  offense  for  therefrom  m  the  future,  as  deserving  the  most  serious 

>  t:zi:n  of  the  United  States  or  Chinese  subjects  to  attention  of  the  people  of  the  whme  country  and  a 
'■>'  e  Chinese  subjects  either  to  the  United  States  or  to  solicitous  interest  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the  £x- 
-'V  other  foreign  coimtry  without  tiieir  free  and  vol-  ecutive.  If  this  were  not  mv  own  judgment,  the  pas- 
' '  -inr  con5enU"  oonstituteB  the  great  force  and  value  sage  of  this  bill  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  would 
:  •'  ^iii^  article.    Its  importance  TOth  in  principle  and  impress  upon  me  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  when 

it"  practical  service  toward  our  protection  against  a  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the 

-  rrle  importation  in  the  guise  of  immigration  can  whole  oountrr  had  thought  it  to  justify  so  serious  a 
• '  >«  over-eetimatad.    It  oommits  the  Chmese  Ck>v-  measure  of  relief. 

r..[ii-mt  to  active  and  effident  measures  to  suppress  The  authority  of  Congress  to  terminate  a  treaty  with 

-  iui  juitous  system  where  those  measures  are  most  a  foreign  power,  by  cxpressixig  the  will  of  the  nation  no 

'  '^-.ir>-  and  can  be  most  effectual.    It  gives  to  thb  longer  to  adhere  to  it,  is  as  free  fh>m  controversy  un- 

^    rriinent  tlie  footing  of  a  trea^  right  to  such  mea-  der  our  Constitution  as  is  the  fUrther  proposition  that 

•  '•  V  aad  the  means  and  opportunity  of  insisting  upon  the  pK)wer  of  making  new  treaties  or  modifying  existing 
•r  odoodon  and  of  complaint  and  resentment  at  treaties  is  not  lodg^  by  the  Constitution  m  Congress, 

'   tr  ne/lect.    The  fifth  article,  therefore,  if  it  fidl  but  in  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 

*  n  A  what  the  proosnre  of  the  later  ex^rienoe  of  sent  of  the  Senate,  as  shown  by  the  concurrence  of  two 
^  i Vific  States  may  arse  upon  the  attention  of  this  thirds  of  that  body.  A  denunciation  of  a  treaty  by 
'  -^mmHit  as  essential  to  tne  public  welfare,  seems  any  government  is.  confessedly^  justifiable  only  uj)on 

' '  '*-  in  the  rij^ht  direction  and  to  contain  important  some  reason  both  or  the  highest  justice  and  of  the  high- 

-  •  ■•tniijim  which  onoe  ralinquiahed  can  not  be  easily  est  neoesBity.  The  action  of  Congress  in  the  matter  of 
'  '  vfcrtd.            ^  the  French  treaties  in  1798,  if  it  be  regarded  as  an  ab- 

Tir  s:cond  topic  which  interested  the  two  govern-  rogation  by  this  nation  of  a  subsisting  treaty,  strongly 

■'  r  tM  under  the  actual  condition  of  things  which  illustrates  the  character  and  degree  of  justification 

'•:i>rM  the  Burlingame  treaty  was  adequate  proteo-  which  was  then  thought  suitable  to  such  a  proceeding. 

•'.  iDder  the  solemn  and  definite  gufldnantees  of  a  The  preamble  of  the  act  recites  that  "  the  treaties  con- 

"-'5.  of  the  Chinese  already  in  this  oountry  and  eluded  between  the  United  States  and  France  have 

H'  vbo  should  seek  onr  uiorea.     This  was  the  been  repeatedly  violated  on  the  part  of  the  French 

'■'  and  forms  tiie  subject  of  the  sixth  article,  by  Government,  and  the  just  claims  of  the  United  States 

■^  rtx'lproeal  engagement  the  dtizens  and  subjects  for  reparation  of  the  ii^juries  so  committed  have  been 

:  the  two  govemmenta,  respectively,  visiting  or  re-  refused,  and  their  attempts  to  negotiate  an  amicable 
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a4]ustmeDt  of  all  oomplaintB  between  the  two  nafions  The  Speaker:  *'The  qaestioD  is.  Will  the 

have  been  repelled  with  indignity,"  and  that  "under  House  on  reoonedderation  pass  this  bill,  nol- 

anthority  of  ^e  French  ^vemment  there  is  y^  pui-  ^jthataDdinff  the  objections  of  the  President  r " 

Bued  against  the  United  States  a  system  of.  predatory  w'"«w»""»"6  """  ""JJ  ,  ^   ^^a  -^«.,u«^  ««  /  i 

violent,  infracting  the  said  treaties,  and  hostile  to  the  The  question  was  taken,  and  resulted  as  f  ul- 

rights  01  a  free  and  independent  nation."  lows : 

The  enactment,  as  a  loricri  oonwquenoe  of  these  YEAs-Atkins,  Banning,  Bayne,  Beebe,  Bell.  Black- 
recited  facts,  declares  "  that  Uie  United  States  are  of  ^^^  Boone,  Brcntano,  Bridges,  BuUer,  Cobell,  J.  hn 
•  right  freed  and  exonerated  from  the  stipulations  of  ^j^  Caldwell,  Carlisle,  Chalmere,  Clarke  of  Kentuokr, 
the  treaties  and  of  the  <»nsularoonventipn  heretofore  q\^^  ^f  Missouri,  Cobb,  Cole,  ColUns,  Cook,  Covtft, 
concluded  between  the  United  States  uid  Franco,  and  gamuel  8.  Cox,  Cravens,  Crittenden,  Culberson,  Hor- 
that  the  same  shall  not  henceforth  be  regcarded  as  ace  Davis,  Joseph  J.  Davis,  Deering,  Dibrell,  Dlckev, 
logallv  obligatory  on  the  Government  or  citucns  of  Durham,  Eden;  Eickhoff,  ElamTfirrett,  I.  Ne^i 'n 
theUnitcd  StatM."  Evans,  John  H.  Evins,  Ewing,  Ebeneaer  B.  Finler, 
The  history  of  the  Government  shows  no  other  in-  j^g^^  y  Finley,  Forney,  Fort,  Foster,  Garth,  Gau^, 


been  judiciaUy  declared  to  be  operative  to  that  result.  Mayham,  McKenzie?  McMahon,  HjUs,  Money,  SUu- 

Bice.  Bobertftnn,  R'>^^. 

^,    .         ^  ^.„      ^  -  .    ^  ^        .^.      — ,--,    ,    „  r,    Shelley,    Sinsrkt-n, 

treaty ^n  — ^-..i.- ^-.. *i. -,:,__--.-              ,.    .. 

ments, 
priate 
Th 
dent 

much  i«w  oi  uio  pouwpw  treaty  ui  wjiiuu  it «  uirnxo  Ballou,  Banks,  Blair,  Uliss,  Uovd,  isrewer,  Hn ->, 

the  supplement.    As  the  power  of  modiiying  an  exist-  Browne,  Bundy,  Burchai^,  Buidick,  Camp,  CaudWr. 

mg  treaty,  whoUier  by  adding  or  stnkmg  out  provi-  Cannon  Caswell,  Rush  Clark,  Conger,  Cnipo,  Oru- 

Bions,  ifl  a  part  of  the  treaty-makmg  power  under  the  nilmni.  Cutler,  Danford,  Denison,  Bunnell,  Dwi^.'  t. 

Constitution,  ite  exercise  is  not  competent  for  Con-  Eames,  James  L.  Evans,  Fiye,  Gardner,  Garttii, 

gross,  nor  would  the  assent  of  China  to  tins  partial  Haidenbergh,  Benjamin  W.  Harris,  Henry  R.  Harris. 

abrogation  of  the  treaty  make  the  a^ion  of  Congress,  j^Ym  T.  Harris,  Hendereon,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  ii;in- 

in  tiius  procuring  an  amendment  of  a  treaty,  a  com-  ^-   Humphrey,  Hungerford,  Ittner,  James,  Jolm  S. 

?5tont  exercise  of  authority  under  the  Constatution.  j^^^^  Keiter,  kelleyf  Ketcham,  Killinger,  Lan.l<:v. 

he  importance    't'^'B^Avm*   nr  rnia  anAAial  (V\nairlnmrii\n       -r       ■,    ^        -v     .r  -r^  '  ji «r.>t.-i-    %#*«.. L..11     \t    _ 

seema  sup 
of  a  part 
treaty " 


any  quarter  or  by  any  interest  be  suj>po0ed  to  require  ^  Willi*— 06 
an  instant  suppression  of  ftirther  immigration  from       '^or  VanNO— Acklcn,  Aiken,  Baile>,  John  1! 

CUna.  no  reasons  can  require  tiie  immediate  with-  Baker,  Beale,  Benedict,   Bickndl,  Bland,    Bl..ar  * 

drawal  of  our  treaty  protecUon  of  the  Chmese  ahmiy  Bouck,  Bracir,  Bright,  Brogden,  Buckner,  Cain,  ^\ 

in  this  country,  and  no  circumstances  oui  tolerate  an  p^  CaldwellTcalkiM,  CampbeU.  Chittenden,  C'.ul: 

exposure  of  our  citizens  m  China,  merchants  or  mis-  ^i^^  ^  gi^rk   ciymer,  Jacob  D.  Cox,  I>avi  >  r 

sionario8,totheoon8equencMof80Buddenanabn)gft-  p^j^   ^y^   Ellsworth,  Felton,  Fleming,  Fnmklir 

tion  of  their  treaty  protections.    Fortunately^,  how-  Freeman,  Fuller,  Gibson,  Hanna,  Harrison,  H.vT- 

ever,  the  actual  recession  in  the  flow  of  the  emigration  Haskell,  Hatcher,  Hendee,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Hi&c  c  . 

from  Chma  to  the  Pwnflc  coast,  shown  by  trustworthy  Hooker,  Hunton,  Joyce,  Keigbtiey,  Knapp,   L-   k- 

Btatwtics,  rehevea  us  from  any  apprehension  that  the  ^^^  ioring,  Lynde,  MackeyTMcGowan,  McKini. . 

treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  proper  course  of  diplo-  Metcalfe,  Monzan,  Morrison,  O^NeiU,  Pollard,  P(  tt/: 

matic  negotiations  will  mtroduce  wiy  new  features  of  pound,  Powere,Reed,  Riddle, Robbins,  Roberts.  Rv  ^ 

discontent  or  disturbance  among  the  communities  di-  Bapp,  William  E.  Smith,  Springer,  Stephen*,  S^%  .m 

rectly  affected.    Were  such  delay  ftuught  with  more  Thornburjrh,  Throckmorton,  ^pton.  Tucker,  Va- 

moonvemences  than  have  ever  been  sugjjested  by  the  Van  Vorhes,  Veeder,  Walsh,  WilUts,  Wilaon,  \\\-.  ; 

interests  most  earnest  m  promotmar  this  legislation,  -v^^n,  Casey  Young,  John  S.  Young— 84. 
I  can  not  but  regard  the  summaiy  disturbance  of  our  '         '' 

existing  treaties  with  China  aa  greatiy  more  inoon-        gQ  h^q  House  refttsed  to  pa«8  the  bill,  n*  r 

©rthTw^Sn^*^  ^*^®'"  ""^  "^'^  permanent  mteresta  withstanding  the  objections  of  the  Preddtrnt. 

I  have  no  occasion  to  insist  upon  the  more  general  "~  i.    » -n 

considerations  of  interest  and  duty  which  saoredlv        In  the  House,  on  Febwary  2a,  the  bill  to^- 

guard  the  faith  of  the  nation  in  whatever  form  of  obli-  ing  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  arr 

gation  it  may  have  been  given.    These  sentiments  f     ^he  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1880,  ^ 

animate  the  deliberations  of  Congress  and  pervade  the  ^A,:a^^^  * 

minds  of  our  whole  people.    Our  history  gives  littie  ^^Pf  ^?™-.^^    ^ ._       xr    ^^      ia     uxxru        i 
occasion  for  any  reproach  in  this  regard,  and  in  ask-        Mr.  Hewitt  of  New  York  said :  **  When  I  rv 

ing  Uie  renewed  attention  of  Congress  to  tins  bill  I  ported  the  army  appropriation  bill  l^t  y^rv- 

am  persuaded  that  their  action  will  maintain  the  pub-  J  undertook  to  show  the  House  (and  I  tli  i  r  k 

Uc  duty  and  tiie  pubUc  honor.        ^  ^  HAYES.  anoceeded  in  showing)  that  the  army  could  : 

ExMonva  Uaxsiov,  Jfaroh  1,18TO.    '    *  *  reorganized  so  as  not  to  impair  its  efficion: 
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and  still  save  ansaally  about  $4,000,000.    Ac-  fathers,  and  which  it  is  our  dnty  to  conserve 

cording  to  the  plan  which  I  then  sobmitted,  and  protect  with  the  same  fidelity  as  the  £ng- 

Hboat  half  that  snm  was  saved  by  a  redaction  lish  people  to  this  hour  display  through  their 

in  tbe  nnmber  of  officers,  for  it  is  notorious  representatives  in  the  halls  of  Parliament. 

that  the  army  is  overloaded  with  officers ;  it  ^^  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  such  an   occasion 

is  to^heavy.    The  other  half  was  saved  by  arose  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress.     There 

redQoing  the  number  of  men  from  25,000  to  were  two  conflicts  in  that  Congress,  one  of 

2it.o'jO,  and  by  a  reorganization  of  the  regi-  which  determined  the  result  of  the  Presiden- 

ments  in  such  a  manner  as  I  believed  woiSd  tial  election.    This  House  agreed  to  a  method 

bitke  this  reduced  number  of  men  quite  as  of  settlement  of  the  gravest  of  all  political 

eiTt^tive  as  the  number  now  in  the  army —  questions  which  had  ever  arisen  in  this  ooun- 

2'),0  )0.    That  proposition  was  adopted  in  the  try,  and  it  was  loyal  to  its  engagements.    The 

Uouse,  bat  was  rejected  in  the  Senate.    The  second  question  arose  on  the  army  appropria- 

coQt'erencd  committee  that  had  to  pass  upon  tion  bill,  and  it  arose  in  this  wise :  It  was  the 

thi^  question  was  placed  in  one  of  the  most  conviction  of  a  large  majority  of  the  members 

embarrassing  positions  which  could  possibly  of  this  House  that  the  result  of  the  Presiden- 

occur  in  the  legislation  of  the  country.    The  tial  election  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 

nle  of  the  House  is  that  any  general  legisla-  choice  of  the  people,  but  was  governed,  in- 

ti>Q  may  be  incorporated  in  an  appropriation  fluenoed,  and  controlled  by  the  use  of  the 

VilL  provided  it  effects  a  retrenchment  of  ex-  army  in  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  South 

pondi tares.    The  rule  of  the  Senate  is  that  no  Carolina*    There  was  then  presented  to  the 

(TeQfral  legislation  can  be  attached  to  appro-  majority  of  this  House  one  of  those  crucial 

priation  bills.    As  a  matter  of  course,  the  rule  tests  which  try  the  patriotism  and  statesman- 

ot  the  Senate  oould  not  by  any  possibility  re-  ship  of  Representatives.    True  to  the  lessons 

strict  or  infringe  upon  the  constitutional  right  of  the  past,  they  attached  to  the  army  appro- 

of  this  House  to  send  to  that  body  a  bill  in  priation  bill  a  provision  in  the  exercise  of  the 

.^nj  shape  or  form  it  may  choose;  but,  on  the  unquestionable    right  of    Congress    directing 

orh^^r  hand,  it  is  quite  as  impossible  for  this  where,  when,  and  how  the  army  should  be 

II  >i]»e  to  constrain  the  action  of  the  Senate,  used  in  the  States  of  South   Carolina  and 

If  that  body  thought  the  general  legislation  Louisiana;  that  the  army  should  not  housed 

n['<iQ  an  appropriation  bill  to  be  inadmissible,  to  maintain  certain  State  governments  which 

vn^have  then  presented  this  alternative — the  had  been  created  and  only  kept  in  existence 

fa'lure  of  the  bill  or  the  surrender  on  the  part  by  tbe  exercise  of  the  military  power  under 

of  this  House  of  its  claim  to  legislate  upon  the  orders  of  the  President.    I  mean  by  his 

appropriation  bills.  *  military  power '  his  control  over  the  military 

'My  own  judgment   and  conviction,  the  forces  of  the  country,   which   be  exercised 

fr  lit  of  very  considerable  study  before  I  had  under  certain  statutes  passed  at  the  close  of 

I  te  h  >nor  to  be  a  member  of  this  House,  and  the  war.    The  Senate  refused  to  assent  to  that 

*^f  very  much  observation  since  I  Jiave  been  provision. 

litre,  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  as  a  rule  **  Three  several  conference  committees,  corn- 
general  legislation  upon  appropriation  bills  posed  of  different  members,  met  and  conferred 
"  i.ht  to  be  avoided.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  upon  the  matter  in  difference.  They  failed  to 
'!  r^ion  presents  itself  whether  at  any  time  come  to  an  agreement,  and  the  result  was,  the 
'M  nnder  any  circumstances  this  House  can  Forty-fourth  Congress  a^ourned  without  pass- 
^>"  joitified  in  insisting  upon  legislation  in  an  ing  any  bill  for  the  support  of  the  army.  For 
>{';'ri)priation  bill  even  to  the  extent  of  allow-  one,  I  approved  the  steps  taken  by  this  House. 


ri':  the  hill  to  falL    That  question  is  answered    I  felt  that  to  have  done  less  would  have  been 
'  ^  a  reference  to  the  history  of  the  birth  and    a  base  surrender  of  the  right  of  a  free  people 


:iv 


^j*-ih  of  British  liberty.  Redress  of  griev-  to  control  the  army  and  determine  to  what 
^;  <  es  prior  to  the  passage  of  appropriation  use  it  should  be  put.  I  repelled  then,  and  I 
MHs  prior  to  grants  of  supplies,  has  been  the  repel  now,  the  idea  that  the  President  of  the 
'  iily  instrument  by  which  the  British  Com-  United  States  has  any  other  coutrol  as  Com- 
TiK>a«  have  oonstincted  and  maintained  the  mander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  except  in  accord- 
ed ice  of  individual  liberty.  When  the  ques-  ance  with  the  statutes  which  Congress  may 
|i  »Q  of  personal  Mberty — ^the  right  of  the  sub-  adopt.  He  is  the  organ  through  which  the 
j^ ':  u  it  is  called  in  England,  the  right  of  the  order  of  the  people,  expressed  by  Congress,  is 

Mzea  as  we  call  it— comes  in  question,  then  to  be  given  to  the  army  ;  and  to  surrender  the 

»v  every  lesson  of  tradition,  by  every  condu-  power  of  regulating  and  controlling  the  use  of 

-''n  of  statesmanship,  this  House  is  not  only  the  army  would  be  to  convert  this  Government 

ji>rined  in  insisting  upon  a  redress  of  griev-  into  a  centralized  despotism. 

■/Kcs  before  ain^^eing  to  a  supply  bill,  but  to  ^*  Moreover,  I  was  glad  the  bill  failed.    It 

<j<>  anything  else  wonld  be  to  abdicate  its  would  have  been  a  misfortune  to  this  country 

'^er^  ftnd  to  be  treacherous  to  the  memory  if  common  ground  had  been  found  on  that 

<>'  tiiat  long  line  of  heroes  who  went  before  occasion  by  which  this  question  should  have 

Ji  in  building  up  the  fabric  of  human  freedom  been  passed  by  for  the  moment  and  put  out  of 

^  >aoh  we  inherited  from  our  British  fore-  sight    The  loss  of  the  bill  aroused  the  atten* 
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tion  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  the  old  did  not  think  it  wise  to  insert  that  oUnsie  in 

story  of  British  liberty,  forgotten  amid  the  din  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee.    I  pre- 

of  arms  and  the  conflict  of  war.    It  revived  to  ferred  that  the  committee  shonld    come  in 

a  youth fal  generation  who  knew  not  the  his-  under  the  rules  of  the  House  with  provisions 

tory  of  those  men  who  from  the  time  of  James  which  should  reorganize  and  reduce  the  ex- 

I.  to  that  of  William  III.  consecrated  their  pense  of  maintaining  the  army.    I  preferred 

lives  and  their  fortunes  to  the  cause  of  human  that  the  fight  should  be  made  upon  the  (\\m- 

treedom,   and  with  stern  unbending  energy  tion  of  economy,  and  you,  Itfr.  ChainDan|Mr. 

never  yielded  to  the  frowns,  or  the  caprices,  Springer  in  the  chair],  and  other  gentlemen 

or  the  approaches  of  power  until  they  had  here,  will  bear  witness  that  whatever  puwer  I 

surrounded  the  right  of  the  subject  with  a  had  I  exerted  to  the  utmost  to  secure  the  e(  on- 

bulwark  which  has  never  been  successfally  omy  which  that  bill  would  have  produced ;  ami 

attacked  in  England,  and  which  could  never  it  passed  the  House. 

have  been  attacked  successfully  in  this  country  '*  But  I  say  now  that  I  regarded  the  quet- 

but  for  the  fact  of  the  civil  war.    The  failure  tion  of  money  involved  in  that  bill,  and  tht 

of  that  bill  brought  us  back  to  the  old  land-  question  of  reorganization  which  it  pre^eutoil, 

mark,  raised  the  old  question,  and  brought  the  as  of  utter  insignificance  compared  with  the 

public  judgment  to  a  conclusion  on  that  sub-  provision    which  I  had    arranged  with  iiiv 

ject  which  can  never  again  be  shattered.  friend  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Knott]  to  offer  in 

'^An  extra  session  was  made  necessary  by  this  House.  It  was  offered;  it  was  ruled  in 
the  failure  of  the  army  bill.  For  one,  I  came  order;  it  was  passed;  and  it  went  to  the 
to  this  House,  to  the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  Senate,  where  it  and  the  entire  reorganizaticn 
with  a  determination  not  to  allow  any  ques-  scheme  were  r^ected.  Then  camo  the  cod- 
tion,  public  or  private,  to  interfere  with  the  ference  committee,  and  an  anxious  confereDie 
restoration  and  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  it  was.  I  had  a  perfect  understanding  ^ith 
Congress  to  control  the  army.  To  me  it  was  my  colleague  on  that  committee — I  mean  nij 
the  question  of  questions.  ,  I  was  placed,  to  Democratic  coUeague— that  while  we  ^  ouM 
my  own  surprise,  in  charge  of  the  army  bill,  secure  as  much  economy  and  reduction  of  ex- 
The  question  at  once  presented  itself,  Shall  we  penditures  as  might  be  i>ossible,  yet  we  wouM 
renew  the  issue  npon  this  bill  which  failed,  or  surrender  it  all,  every  jot  and  tittle  of  tlie  sav- 
shall  we  reserve  it  to  the  bill  to  come  for  the  ing,  if  we  could  preserve  the  /xmm  cofnitat'>^ 
next  fiscal  year?  It  seemed  to  me  that  to  clause;  and  we  also  had  a  perfect  underbid nd- 
raise  the  question  upon  the  bill  to  take  the  ing  that,  no  matter  what  might  be  ofifered  in 
place  of  the  one  which  failed  would  be  a  mis-  the  way  of  reduction  and  economy,  it  would 
take.  I  did  not  want  to  see  the  Democratic  be  no  temptation  for  us  to  give  up  that  pro- 
party  arrayed,  either  by  implication  or  direct  vision  upon  which,  as  he  and  I  believed,  tLt^ 
action,  against  the  Administration  which  had  future  liberties  of  this  country  depended.  1 
come  into  power  over  their  heads  and  against  trust  my  colleague  will  pardon  me  if  I  say  th;it 
their  wishes.  I  felt,  and  was  the  first  to  say,  this  country  and  this  House  know  not  tlie  dt  I ; 
that  the  Administration  had  a  title  which  of  gratitude  which  they  owe  to  him.  Durii  ^' 
could  not  be  successfully  attacked;  and  it  the  hours,  long  and  anxious,  during  wLicl. 
seemed  to  me  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  reopen  that  provision  was  under  discussion,  he  es- 
the  issue  as  it  must  necessarily  have  been  re-  hibited  a  patience,  an  acuteness,  a  breadth  oi 
opened  on  that  biU.  I  thought  it  was  a  mis-  comprehension,  I  was  almost  going  to  say  tm 
take  even  to  attempt  any  reorganization  or  adroitness,  which  can  not  be  too  highly  cum- 
reduction,  and  the  bUl  was  brought  into  this  mended;  and,  if  to  any  man  we  owe  m^r* 
House  without  any  reduction.  It  was  brought  than  to  another  the  securing  of  that  gre.it 
into  this  House  without  the  reduction  of  a  triumph,  it  is  to  my  friend  and  c<^league  iVuu. 
man,  without  an  attempt  to  cut  off  an  ofiScer,  Illinois  [Mr.  Sparks]. 

without  any  provision  looking  to  the  assertion        ^*  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  secured  more  tli:-.*. 

of  the  right  of  the  people  to  control  the  army,  the  pone  eomitatus  clause :  we  secured  a  claiw 

This  omission  was  done  purposely,  and  the  bill  providing  for  the  reorganization  of  the  anny  . 

passed;  and  then  disappeared,  I  trust  for  ever,  that  is  to  say,  creating  a  oommisaioii  whM^ 

the  wreck  which  surrounded  the  late  Presi-  business  it  was   made  to  examine    into  tl - 

dential  campaign.  whole  question  and  make  report  by  bill  < . 

**When  the  new  bill  came  along,  the  bill  otherwise  to  this  House;    and  pending  8u< ; 

under  which  the  army  is  being  maintained  for  report  and  action  thereon  by  the  Houso,  n 

the  present  year,  then  it  seemed  to  me  the  appointments  and  promotions  were  BUB]>eiid'-: 
question  thus  passed  over  ought  to  berai3ed        ^*  That  provision  will  secure  a  reorganizar  hi 

anew.    And  here  I  want  to  make  my  acknowl-  of  the  army,  whether  in  this  Congress  or  . 

edgments  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  the  next  I  know  not,  and  I  frankly  say  I  car 

Kentucky  [Mr.  Knott],  the  Chairman  of  the  but  little. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  whom  I  ap-        **But,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  work  is  not  don- 

plied  for  help  on  that  occasion,  and  who,  with  The  po$§e  oomitatui  olaase  is  objected  to  h\  :i 

the  skill  of  a  Somers,  drew  the  clause  which  is  Secretary  of  War  in  his  report.    But  in  I  ^ 

now  known  as  the  pone  eomitatus  clause.    I  report  he  has  failed  to  grasp  the  magnituik  ^ 
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tins  ^Mfeion  when  he  even  suggests  the  idea  Federal  Goyernment  coold  enter  within  the 

of  A  repeal  of   the   p<me  eomitatiu  dause.  confines  of  a  State  and  ^  keep  peace  at  the 

Repeal,  never  I    Now,  sir,  I  say  repeal,  never  I  polls.'    In  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  reflect 

Defiaition,  yes.     The  provision  may  he  too  upon  my  Repablican  friends.     The  dose  of 

brosd.    It  may  impede  the  action,  the  proper  the  war,  when  this  statute  was  passed,  was  a 

tctioD  of  the  Government    There  may  be  cases  martial  era.    Men  still  breathed  a  military  at- 

wherein  the  military  power  might  be  em-  mosphere ;  pasrion  still  reigned  snpreme — ^pas- 

plojed  properly  and  nsefolly  in  the  execution  sion  upon  both  sides.    The  pudgment  of  men 

of  anl  process.    It  is  not  for  me  who  am  no  was  paralyzed.    They  were  m  no  condition  to 

kvyer  to  say  what  those  cases  are,  but  I  can  frame  Just  and  wise  legislation.    But  how  it 

understand  that  on  the  frontier  and  in  the  happens  that  this  clause  has  thus  far  been  al- 

Territories  of  the  United  States  there  may  be  lowed  to  remain  upon  the  statute-book  passes 

occasions  when  in  the  absence  of  police  it  may  my  comprehension,  and  I  appeal  to  gentlemen 

be  necessary  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  army,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  House  with  the 

and  I  do  not  know  that  even  that  is  prohibited  same  confidence  that  I  do  to  those  upon  this 

hj  the  clause ;  but  if  there  be  any  prohibition  side,  to  help  us  to  expunge  it  from  the  statute- 

vhieh  interferes  with  the  security  of  life,  lib-  book  as  a  blot  on  the  charter  of  American 

f^fy  and  property,  then  let  us  define  and  cor-  freedouL 

red  it,  ana  I  trust  it  will  be  the  work  of  the  '^  If  the  gentlemen  want  to  know  how  mon- 
next  Confess  to  define  when  and  where  and  archical  governments  protect  the  liberties  of 
in  what  places  the  military  power  of  the  coun-  their  subjects,  let  them  listen  to  the  wise  and 
trj  may  be  invoked.  Now,  this  work  which  solenm  words  of  the  British  statute.  This 
vebave  undertaken  is  not  yet  completed.  I  statute  which  I  will  have  read -was  enacted  in 
iik  the  Clerk  to  read  section  2002  of  the  Re-  the  reign  o(  Queen  Victoria.  It  was  the  re- 
vised Statutes.^'  enactment  of  a  statute  passed  during  the  reign 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  of  George  II.'* 
5o  mOitary  or  naval  officer,  or  other  person  enmwed  The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


or  mem- 


in  the  dril  militair,  or  naval  service  of  the  Unitod  «__  «,    ^.  .  .    .^  ^„^^^   th»-»  ^^  ^^^^  ^-«.  .-^ 

S«-,  dull  onJ^;ing,  keep,  or  h.ve  «nder  hi.  au.  J^^t^'it*^*^'^  Z  Sof ^"^r 

in  S 

«««««*  uw  uiiifcw*  ouM«D  w«  w  keep  tne  peace  at  ^^^^   ^^  pl,j^  where  such  nomination'  or  elecdbn 

\r    TT     '        titf^        \.          \.                     x.  "^"^  ^  declared  or  poll  taken  shall  be  allowed  to  go 


Kotn,  shall  order,  bnng,  keep,  or  nave  tinder  nis  au-  ^Z^^i^pilTijZ^ZLiZ^XZ^^^TZ  ♦kl  Ji^^ 

ior^  or  controf,  any  troops  or  armed  men  at  the  fjptodjbr  the  nominatiOTi  or  for  the  elecd 

^beie any  g^neril or  s^ial  election  is  hSd  In  fe^*^  P?l^?L*ol^n?  TTn*:,2'S^..Hn™«nt 

W  State,  nnlif  it  be  neceSeary  to  repel  the  armed  ^"  to  ?erve  m^  the  Commons  House  of  P^bament 

«LS7f  the  Unit^  sSWto  keep  th^^  PiLT^llf^ri^.*!!^  ^.^ .^L??^?^*^'^^^^ 


Mr.  Hewitt :  '* '  Or  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  out  of  the  barrack  or  quarters  in  which  he  is  stationMl, 

Y^A^    This  statute  was  enacted  in  1865,  after  unless  for  the  purpose  of  mounting  or  relieving  ffuard, 

the  close  of  the  war.    It  was  enacted,  as  a  pro-  ^'  ^^'  ^^  ^  ^^  •^  sudi  election;  and  that 

tecdoa  of  the  citiren  in  his  righrof  y/ing  ^tM'mSL'^f^fsh^ 

a^szost  mihtAry  interference,  that '  no  muitary  or  quarters  with  all  convenient  speed  as  soon  as  his 

or  Bavsl  officer  or  other  person  engaged  in  the  guard  shall  have  been  relieved  or  vote  tendered. 

ciTiL  military,  or  navfd  service  of  the  United  ^*°*  *•  ^^  **  *^  Moetsd^  That  when  and  so  often 

Sut«,  Aril  order,  brimf,  keep  or  have  under  g  -J  ttU'^L^'oT^LS;;.^^ ^^^Tp! 

las  lothonty  or  control,  any  troops  or  armed  pointed  to  be  made,  the  cleric  of  the  Crown  in  chan- 

Ben  St  the  place  where  any  general  or  special  eery  or  other  officer  making  out  any  new  writ  for  such 

electioD  is  held.'    The  object  was  to  prohibit  elections  shall,  with  all  convenient  qpeed^  after  mak- 

^  presence  of  troops  at  the  polls ;  and  then,  ^  o^*  the  same  writ,  give  notice  thereof  to  theSec- 

•s  if  i^  im^^^  ^uiJL  Sa  »i»«yvlf  an>vi$»«A    ♦k^  rctaTv  st  WaT,  or,  in  case  there  shall  be  no  Secretory 

i^  m  irony  which    s  almost  subhme,  the  ^  ^ff„^  ^  ^^  j;er8on  officiating  in  his  stead,  who 

▼orw  follow,  except  it  may  be  necessary  to  shaU,  at  some  convenient  time  oefore  the  day  ap- 
npA  the  armed  enemies  of  the  United  States  pomted  for  such  election,  give  notice  thereof  in  writ- 
er to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls.'    I  do  not  "ig  to  the  general  officer  commanding  in  each  district 

kww  who  wrote  that  statute,  but  under  favor-  f  ^^  ®'t^^»  who  shaU  thereupon  give  the  neoes- 

•u.  J^^iLT       X.         oi»w«i»v,  i/uw  iMuwM.  ^a; v>  gnry  orders  for  enforcing  the  execution  of  this  act  m 

aUe  conditions  he  would  have  developed  into  aU  places  under  his  oomSiand. 
a  wtirist  of  the  highest  order.    '  To  keep  peace 

^  the  polls  I '    mw  easy  is  it  to  have  a  little  Mr.  Hewitt :  ^'  It  will  there  be  seen  that 

^storbance  at  the  polls.    It  can  be  got  ud  to  whenever  an  election  for  members  of  Parlia- 

v*^,  and  generally  without  order,  and  tnen  ment  takes  place  the  soldier  must  disappear 

^  military  officer  may  march  up  his  troops  from  the  scene.    The  people  are  sovereign  on 

te  flfMerre  the  peace ;  but  where  meanwhile  that  day ;  and  if  a  riot  should  break  out  upon 

i*we  voice  of  the  people  f    Inter  arma  Hlent  that  day  the  military  force  could  not  be  used 

«^   On  the  day  of  election  the  people  are  for  its  suppression.    During  the  hours  of  elec- 

^^ign.    That  is  the  day  when  the  soldier  tion  the  soldier  must  be  within  his  barracks. 

^■OQld  not  be  seen.    Moreover,  it  forms  no  That  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  this,  the 

pvt  of  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  Secretary  of  State  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 

^*faep  the  peace  at  the  polls,'    That  is  the  making  known  through  the  War  Office  that 

^1^  *^  the  States ;  that  is  a  part  of  the  sover-  an  election  is  to  take  place,  in  order  that  the 

^1  power  which  they  kept  to  themselves,  symbol  of  force  may  retire  and  the  majesty  of 

^nor  to  1S65  no  one  ever  suggested,  that  the  the  people  may  reign  supreme,  at  least  for  one 
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da^,  when  the  right  of  suffrage  is  exercised  in  point  of  order,  which  I  tmst  no  gentleniGn 

the  island  of  Great  Britain.  will  make.    I  ooant,  indeed,  upon  the  unaoi- 

**  Let  me  here  recall  the  nohle  preamble  of  mous  support  of  both  iddes  of  the  IIoufKi  ot 

the  mutiny  act  under  which  the  standing  army  such  an  amendment.*' 

is  maintained  in  Great  Britain :  Subsequently  the  bill  was  amended  bo  as  to 

"  Whereas  the  raising  or  keephig  a  standing  army  ?*"|^®  <>"^  *^«  ^o^,»  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hewitt 

within  the  United  Kin^om  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  ^T^  the  statute,  and  it  was  then  passed  and  stnt 

land  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  the  consent  of  to  the  Senate. 

ParUamentjisiipdnstlawj     ,    ^    ,   _     ,    ^  „^  In  the  Senate  it  was  reported  back  hy  the 

"  And  whereas  no  man  can  be  forjudged  of  life  op  oii«romnftt«  AnmmittAA  with  Amf»ndniAritit    T}u» 

limb,  or  subjected  in  time  of  peaoe  to  an v  kind  of  appropnaie  commtwe  wiin  amenana^^       uit 

punishment  within  this  realm  bfmartial  &w,  or  in  ^^}^  ^^  ^^^  ^^r®  considered  m  Couimitiee 

any  other  manner  than  by  judgment  of  his  peers,  and  of  the   Whole,   and  the  amendment  of  the 

according  to  the  known  and  established  laws  or  this  House  was  strock  out,  as  follows: 
realm. 

Sec.  61.  That  section  2002  of  the  BcTised  Stctuto* 

'*  Oh,  what  a  proclamation  of  the  rights  of  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  foUows : 
the  subject  is  that  I     No  king,  no  potentate,  "  No  military  or  naval  officer,  or  other  ijctsou  en- 
no  power  but  the  law  of  the  land  can  coerce  ??^'2,^*  ^^Ha  "S'^'."^  T""^  '^r}'^  ^'  V' 

thA  Bnhie«t  in  time  of  neaoe  P*"^  i?^?®**'  "^^  ^^^^  ^™*»  ^**P»  ^  ^'V^  ^'^^"^ 

ine  SUDjeci  m  nme  oi  peace.             ,,,,.,,   .  his  authority  or  control  any  troops  or  armed  men  at 

"In  the  lorty-flrst  section   oi   that  bill  is  the  place  where  any  ^neraf  or  special  election  i^h.:i 

another  provision,  which  until  it  came  under  in  any  State,  unless  it  be  neceiisary  to  repel  the  armui 

my  eye  the  other  day  had  escaped  notice:  enemies  of  the  United  Sutej."  „  .  ^  ^ 
^  ''  ''  ^  And  that  section  6528  of  the  Bcviflcd  Sutut&i  be 
"  No  person  wl^  shall  be  commissioned  and  in  fiiU  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 
pay  as  an  officer  snail  be  capable  of  being  nominated  **  Every  officer  of  tibe  army  or  navy,  or  other  pcr^oi 
or  elected  to  be  sheriff  of  any  county,  oorough,  or  in  the  civil,  milituy,  or  naval  servioe  of  the  i  n.tii 
other  place,  or  to  be  mayor,  portreeve,  alderman,  or  States,  who  orders,  brings,  keeps,  or  has  under  hU 
to  hold  any  office  in  any  municipal  corporation  in  any  authority  or  control  any  troops  or  armed  men  at  rniv 
city,  borough,  or  place  m  Groat  Britain  or  Ireland.  place  where  a  general  or  special  dection  is  held  in  my 
..  o  .  ,  .,  -  ^,  ...^  State,  unless  such  force  be  necessary  to  repel  anui  1 
bo  jealous  are  they  of  the  mmtary  power  enemies  of  the  United  States.  shaU  be  fined  not  il^  re 
that  they  will  not  allow  a  military  officer  to  than  $5,000  and  suffer  imprisonment  at  hard  laV.r 
hold  a  civil  commission.  Tliey  are  not  in  Eng-  »<>*  1cm  than  throe  months  nor  more  thaa  five  >cai>.'' 
land  willinff  to  have  the  power  of  the  army  After  the  action  of  the  Committee  of  tlie 
compounded  even  for  a  day  with  the  machin-  Whole  was  concluded,  the  bill  was  reporte<l  to 
ery  by  which  civil  process  is  enforced.  Yet  the  Senate.  In  the  progress  of  its  con?i<iera- 
we,  in  this  country,  have  solemnly  enacted  tion  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Beck  of  Kentuokv 
that  on  an  election  day,  '  if  it  is  necessary  to  asked  for  a  separate  vote  on  striking  out  sec- 
keep  the  peace,'  the  army  of  the  United  States  tion  61  as  above.  The  roll-call  having  K\a 
may  be  marched  to  the  polls.  Such  a provi-  concluded,  the  result  was  announced  as  f.l- 
sion  is  at  war  with  every  principle  for  which  |q^s  . 

our  ancestors  contended,  and  which  is  em-  YEis-Allison,  Anthony,  Blaine,  Booth,  Br.  v. 

bodied  in  the  framework  of  our  Government.  Bumsido,   Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,   Camcn  n    t 

Every  hour  that  we  allow  it  to  remain  on  the  WiMonslm  Chandler.   Conkling.  Conover,  IV.^-. 

statute-book  is  treason  to  the  great  men  who  ^orsey,  ^£dmnnds,  Fenry,  Hamlin,  ^'°"i,  ^J]^;;    ' 

achieved  liberty  for  us,  who  founded  this  ^  ^    ^               "^       ^"^ 

emment  of  ours  after  fighting  for  the  ni  «..^„  *  „„„ 

representation,  who  imbedded  this  right  into  W^doni-^. 

the  Constitution,   who   jealously  guarded  it  Nays— Bailey,   Bamnm.  Bajrard.    Bock,  Butlr. 

from  the  foundation  of  the  Government  until  g«*«»H\  S^^^S'  ^"^  of  West  V™ni»,  Dciu  >, 

1860,  and  whose  spirits,  if  they  could  speak  to  ^^Z^t^^^^^:^!^  M^^":  n . 

us  m  this  Hall,  would  entreat  us  to  remember  McDonald.  McPhereoZ  Maxcy 'Mcrrimon,  M-  rj  i . 

the  sacrifices  by  which  this  liberty  was  se-  Bansom,  Saulsbury*   Shields,  Thurman,  Vocrlivo. 

cured,  and  not  allow  it  to  be  imperiled  by  the  WaUaoe,  Whyte,  withers— «8. 

insidious  use  of  the  military  power.  ,  ^^^f^'^^T^l  ?*^^  f  SJ?^*^  f  "^^^  ^^T ' 

"  Now,  I  count  upon  the  cordial  support  of  '^^^^^^^^  y^^o\r>\  6««ent,  Sharon,  Spencer-.. 

both  sides  of  this  House  in  the  attempt  to  The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  with  otbt^ 

amend  the  statute  which  I  have  just  read,  by  immaterial  amendments,  and  sent  to  the  Hon-'' 

striking  out  the  words  *  or  to  keep  the  peaoe  at  for  its  concurrence  in  them.    The  Hou^*  n~ 

the  polls.'    At  the  proper  time  I  shall  offer  an  fused  to  concur,  and  asked  for  a  conferenrt. 

amendment  for  that  purpose.    This  provision  At  the  conference  the  House  insisted  on  it^ 

is  not  now  in  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  House,  position,  and  the  following  were  the  suI^m- 

because  I  think  it  better  tnat  there  should  be  qnent  proceedings  on  its  part : 

a  direct  vote  of  the  House  taken  as  to  whether  In  tne  House,  on  March  8d,  Mr.  Hewitt  u[ 

it  shall  come  in  or  not"  New  York  said :  **  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confero»- 

Mr.  Hale :    '*  The  gentleman   proposes  to  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  on  the  pan  vi 

move  that  as  an  amendment  to  the  army  ap-  the  House  are  in  no  disagreement  as  to  .Hr>N 

propriation  bill? "  questions  of  money  involved  in  this  biU.    T 

Mr.  Heiritt:  **Yes,  of  course,  subject  to  a  bill  was  so  carefully  matured  in  the  House  tL  t 
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bat  hw  amendments  were  offered  in  the  Sen-  tioned  the  principle  that  soldiers  should  never 
ata,  and  the  oonferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  be  present  at  the  poJls ;  and  the  question  could 
were  prompt!/  willing  to  recede  from  those  never  have  been  raised  in  this  country,  the  de- 
amendments  on  hearing  the  proper  ezplana-  mand  could  never  have  been  made  in  our  land, 
tion :  80  that  I  am  able  to  say  if  other  matters  but  for  the  unhappy  calamity  of  a  civil  war. 
could  have  been  arranged  this  bill  could  have  In  time  of  civil  war  all  political  rights  must  be 
be^Q  reported  to  the  House  without  the  addi-  surrendered  to  the  necessities  of  the  conflict 
tion  of  a  nngle  dollar,  except  for  a  military  And  so  it  was  here.  We  surrendered  the  right 
post  which  h^  been  recommended  subsequent-  we  had  inherited,  and  which  up  to  that  hour 
ly  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  House.  we  had  exercised,  that  no  soldier  should  show 

*' There  were,  however,  two  points  of  dis-  himself  at  the  polls.    We  surrendered  that  safe- 
agreement  in  the  bUl.  guard  as  we  surrendered  many  other  things 

*'  The  bill  provided  for  the  reorganization  of  that  were  dear  to  us.    A  convertible  currency, 

the  army  in  many  clauses  which  were  added  specie  payments,  almost  every  traditional  right, 

ar^er  fall  consideration  here,  as  the  House  will  disappeared  in  the  presence  of  the  great  ofan- 

rememher.    Those  dauses  were  only  informal-  ger  with  which  we  were  confronted.     Now, 

ly  (liscasMd  by  the  oonferees.    Practically  they  for  fifteen  long  years  we  have  been  striving  to 

▼ere  passed  over  in  order  to  see  if  an  agree-  recover  that  lost  ground.    We  have  made  gi- 

ment  oould  be  arrived  at  on  the  final  provision  gantic  efforts,  sacrifices  such  as  the  world  nev- 

of  the  hill  in  regard  to  the  presence  of  the  er  saw,  to  get  back  to  the  resumption  of  specie 

troops  at  the  polls.    It  was  very  soon  appar-  payments ;  and  yet  we  have  done  nothing  for 

eat  that  upon  this  point  no  agreement  was  the  resumption  of  our  political  rights,  the  rights 

likelj  to  be  reached.  which  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  this  gov- 

''  I  think  I  can  state  without  impropriety  ernment.  The  time  has  come  to  recover  this 
that  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  ar-  lost  ground,  and  I  think  it  is  a  reproach  to  our 
TMiMg  for  snch  a  reorganization  of  the  army  patriotism  that  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
s'* v^'oald  have  been  satisfactory  to  this  House  ments  should  have  preceded  the  resumption  of 
ai'I  to  the  Senate.  Both  sides  professed  their  the  rights  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
willingness  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  free  ffovemment.  It  is  an  imputation  upon 
pressing  and  admitted  necessity  which  exists  this  iiberty-loving  people  and  its  representa- 
t'or  a  reorganization  of  the  army.  But  upon  tives  that  they  have  allowed  the  time  to  pass 
the  other  point,  as  to  whether  it  shaU  continue  by  until  now,  when  the  question  is  finaUy 
to  be  Uwfol  for  troops  to  be  present  at  the  about  to  be  settled  in  this  bill,  and  in  an- 
p)\\i  under  any  circumstances,  the  difference  other  bill,  the  result  of  the  conference  on^ 
s.'ioied  to  be  irreconcilable.  The  oonferees  on  which  will  soon  be  reported  to  this  House. 
the  part  of  the  Senate  declined  to  assent  to  the  ^'  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  surrender  this 
r.'peal  of  so  much  of  the  two  sections  of  the  question  ?  Would  we  be  justified  by  the  peo- 
Rerlsed  Statutes  as  authorize  troops  to  be  pres-  pie  of  this  country,  now  that  the  issue  has  been 
ent  at  the  polls.  The  issue,  therefore,  was  raised  in  conceding  the  pribciple  in  time  of 
fkirlr  and  clearly  defined.  On  the  one  side  profound  peace,  fifteen  years  after  the  close 
ve  instated  that  the  time  had  come  when  it  of  a  civil  war,  that  soldiers  may  be  ordered  by 
^WM  no  longer  be  lawful  for  a  soldier  to  be  the  executive  power  to  the  polls  on  the  day  of 
at  the  polllng-plaoe  on  the  day  of  election,  election? 

U;*on  the  other  side  it  was  insisted  with  equal  '*  The  issue  thus  made  is  one  that  we  are 

f)rcd  tliat  thb  provision  of  the  statute  should  ready  to  accept  before  the  country.    Let  the 

be  maintained,  and  the  power  should  remain  people  decide  whe&er  they  are  prepared  to 

in  the  ezeeative  to  order  the  troops  to  the  surrender  the  sacred  right  of  untrammeled 

ym  on  the  day  of  election  if  in  his  judgment  suffrage  which  this  bill  seeks  to  guard,  and 

ii  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace.  the  provisions  which  in  the  legislative  bill  are 

'*  Mr.  Speaker,  this  presents  an  issue  which  designed  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  trial  by 

ic7ok&H  the  very  essence  of  free  government,  jury,  which  is  the  great  achievement  of  our 

Toe  difference  between  a  despotic  government  race.    Unless  the  blood  which  courses  in  our 

iQd  a  free  government  is  this :  that  in  a  des-  veins  has  degenerated  from  the  vital  fiuid  which 

f'it^sm  the  military  power  is  superior  to  the  has  made  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  great  and 

evil ;  in  a  free  government  the  civil  dominates  free,  I  can  not  doubt  the  result  of  the  appeal 

th  3  military  power.    And  this  principle  is  one  which  I  now  make  to  the  country." 

vhich  we  never  fought  for ;  it  came  to  us  as  Mr.  Foster  of  Ohio :  "  The  gentleman  from 

in  inheritance  from  our  fathers.    It  was  so  New  York  has  been  on  the  conference  com- 

veil  recognized  that  when  the  Constitution  mittee  on  the  army  bill  alone.    Fortunately 

V4S  formed  it  was  not  even  deemed  necessary  or  unfortunately  for  me,  I  have  been  on  the 

to  in^rt  an  article  to  that  effect.    But  as  a  conference  committees  of  both  of  the  bills 

pri)Cection  against  military  interference  pro-  where  these  political  questions  arise,  and  I 

^'^ion  was  made  that  citizens  might  bear  arms,  can  say  to  the  House  that  so  far  as  my  own 

^'1  that  no  soldiers  should  be  quartered  up-  action  is  concerned  I  think  I  have  fully  real- 

OQ  them  without  their  consent.    No  English-  ized  the  importance  of  trying  to  come  to  an 

^pc^king  man  for  two  hundred  years  has  ques-  agreement  on  these  bills  and  save  the  country 
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the  annoyance  of  an  extra  session.  With  this  the  means  of  an  impropriation  bill  to  force  the 
feeling  I  offered  what  I  thought  was  a  fair  ba-  proposition  npon  the  Senate.  There,  in  mj 
sis  of  compromise,  or  settlement  if  yon  please,  Judgment,  is  where  the  wrong  of  legislating 
which  included  the  question  which  is  now  be-  upon  appropriation  bills  comes  in. 
fore  the  House.  That  basis  was  something  like  '^  I  have  been  as  anxious  as  mj  friend  from 
this :  that  the  Republican  side  of  the  House  New  York  or  any  other  gentleman  coald  be 
would  agree  to  the  proposition  that  is  em-  to  reach  a  conclusion.  I  have  worked  for  it 
braced  in  this  army  bill,  and  would  agree  fiir-  steadily.  The  only  propositions  that  have 
ther  to  what  is  known  as  the  jury  clause  in  oome  from  anybody,  so  far  as  relate  to  a  ba- 
the legislative  bill ;  and  that  the  Democrats  sis  of  settlement,  have  come  from  Republicans, 
should  recede  from  what  is  known  as  the  su-  But  our  Democratic  friends  stood  like  adamant 

Eervisors  and  marshals  clause  in  the  legislative  in  refusing  to  concede  one  single  thing,  refus- 
ill."  in^  to  dot  an  »  or  cross  at;  and  that  left  no- 
Mr.  Atkins :  **  If  my  friend  will  allow  me,  thmg  for  us  to  do  but  to  agree  to  disagree. 
I  do  not  like  to  inteiTupt  him.    He  is  speak-        "  You  gentlemen  on  the  otiier  side  will  have 
ing  of  the  conference  on  the  legislative,  exec-  the  next  Congress.    You  can  repeal  these  laws 
utive,  and  Judicial  appropriation  bill.     Does  by  means  of  bills  passed  in  the  regular  fonn. 
my  friend  confine  his  remarks  to  himself^  or  If  the  President  snould  see  fit  to  veto  them, 
does  he  speak  of  other  members  of  the  con-  you  can  then  put  them  upon  appropriation  Ulh 
ference  ? "  and  probably  force  him  to  take  them.    There 
Mr.  Foster :  "  I  am  speaking  of  the  proposi-  will  be  no  election  between  now  and  1880,  ex- 
tion  that  I  made."  Cept  in  California,  to  be  affected  by  these  laws : 
Mr.  Atkins :  "  For  yourself?  "  and  I  want  to  say  to  gentlemen  on  the  oth^^r 
Mr.  Foster :    '*  For  myself.    We  were  in-  side,  and  I  think  I  speak  for  my  friends  on  tUi 
formed   in    conference   by    our    Democratic  side,  that  we  are  willing  to  maike  an  exception 
friends  that  they  could  not  yield  anything,  of  California  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  set- 
Now,  while  I  have  no  right  to  speak  here  of  tlement." 

what  the  Senators  might  have  done  on  this       Mr.  Garfield:  "Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  jo^t 

question,  yet  upon  my  own  responsibility  I  am  that  the  precise  situation  of  this  legislation  and 

willing  to  say  that  I  believe  if  this  basis  of  set-  the  fair  relation  of  all  parties  to  it  should  be 

tlement  had  been  agreed  to  by  our  Democratic  perfectly  understood.    It  has  been  quite  full? 

friends  an  agreement  would  have  been  reached,  stated  on  both  sides,  but  I  de^re  to  enlarge  a 

**  For  myself,  1  care  but  little  about  this  little  upon  one  or  two  features  of  what  las 

proposition  in  the  army  bill.    I  do  not  know  been  said. 

but  that  the  time  has  about  come  when  we        "  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hew- 

perhaps  ought  to  agree  to  it,  though  I  am  not  itt]  has  certainly  drawn  very  largely  upon 

quite  ready  for  it  yet.    The  gentleman  from  what,  if  I  should  follow  his  example,  woiikl  be 

New  York  [Mr.  Hewitt]  has  said  a  great  deal  my  imagination,  in  his  statement  that  the  lib- 

about  English-speaking  people  and  the  liberty-  erties  of  this  country  are  now  in  danger  or 

loving  traits  of  their  character.    Sir,  I  think  ever  have  been  in  danger  from  the  legislation 

we  Republicans  are  as  much  in  love  with  liber-  embraced  in  the  two  clauses  of  the  secttons  of 

ty  as  are  the  English  people  or  as  my  friend  the  statutes  proposed  to  be  repealed  by  tbi:^ 

from  New  York.    I  have  yet  to  learn  from  any  legislation.     I  admit  that  in  a  monarchical 

responsible  source  that  the  troops  ever  pre-  country  like  England,  especially  as  Engbiid 

vented  any  single  voter  from  voting  as  he  was  in  the  days  when  tneir  first  army  law 

E leased.    On  the  contrary,  they  have  assisted  passed,  there  was  danger,  great  danger,  in 

undreds  and  thousands  of  poor  people  to  vote,  giving  any  considerable  power  to  the  annv. 

who  otherwise  could  not  have  votea.  But  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  Legi^la- 

*^  We  Republicans  are  not  quite  ready  to  ture  controls  the  purse  of  the  nation,  it  can 

yield  to  all  these  demands.    And  what  is  the  freeze  the  army  to  aeath  when  it  chooses.   Id  a 

nature  of  these  demands  ?    Are  you  going  to  country  like  ours,  where  the  Chief  Magistrate 

force  us  to  repeal  these  laws  by  provisions  on  is  liable  to  be  impeached  for  any  serious  viola- 

an  appropriation  bill  ?   I  know  we  have  a  great  tion  of  law,  for  any  malfeasance  or  misfeaFamx* 

deal  of  discussion  about  legislation  upon  ap-  on  the  part  of  any  military  oflScer,  where  the 

propriation  bills.    It  has  been  said  that  Repub-  whole  spirit  of  the  government  is  civil,  aoJ 

iicans  in  times  past  have  been  in  the  habit  of  the   military  is  completely  subordinated,  it 

legislating  upon  appropriation  bills.    I  agree  seems  to  me  that  the  alarms  which  my  friend 

to  that,  and  for  myself  I  can  not  see  any  great  from  New  York  raises  are  wholly  imaginary, 
harm  in  legislating  upon  appropriation  bills        *^Now,  gentlemen  ought  to  bear  in  niind 

when  both  Houses  agree  to  it.    But  this  prop-  what  these  two  sections  are.    They  ought  to 

osition  never  was  bronght  into  this  House  as  remember  in  the  first  place  the  time  when  tliey 

an  independent  measure.    You  never  sought  were  passed  and  the  object  for  which  they 

to  have  it  passed  through  this  House  and  sent  were  passed.    It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind 

to  the  Senate  as  an  independent  measure.  But  that  both  the  sections  sought  to  be  iDodi]6e<l 

.yon  come  in  here  with  tnis  proposition  on  an  in  this  appropriation  bill  are  restraining  stM*> 

appropriation  biU,  and  you  undertaJce  through  tions — sections  indeed  leveled  against  the  army 
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—one  of  fhem  laying  heavy  penalties  upon  any  book  bad  been  denied  the  ftill  and  free  exercise 
soldier,  irnether  enfisted  man  or  officer,  who  of  the  elective  franchise  in  consequence  of  the 
mar  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  fireedom  of  presence  of  armed  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
elections.  near  the  polls.  If  there  has  been  such  a  case, 
'*  Gentlemen  talk  as  though  these  sections  I  will  join  with  any  man  of  any  party  in  depre- 
had  been  adopted  to  empower  the  army  to  in-  eating  it,  in  deploring  it,  in  doing  what  I  can 
terfere  with  the  freedom  of  elections.  On  the  to  prevent  its  recurrence." 
contrary,  they  were  in  precisely  the  opposite  Mr.  Townshend  of  Illinois :  *^  The  gentleman 
direction.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  from  New  York  has  uttered  a  truthful  eenti- 
sections  were  enacted  in  1865,  when  the  roar  ment  here,  which  is  creditable  to  him.  He  has 
of  battle  was  still  in  our  ears;  when  our  guns  mentioned  the  fact  that  during  the  late  civil 
were  still  smoking ;  when  none  of  the  States  war  the  people  of  this  country  did  surrender 
in  rebellion  had  been  reconstructed;  when  many  things,  one  of  which  was  specie  pay- 
none  of  them  had  been  restored  to  their  place  ments.  Another  surrender  of  the  people  of 
in  the  circle  of  the  Union;  when  all  was  ehaos ;  this  country  was  to  a  large  extent  their  cousti- 
when  from  governor  down  to  the  humblest  tutional  liberty.  He  has  also  announce<l  that 
officer  in  every  one  of  those  States  there  was  we  have  resumed  specie  payments,  but  we  have 
DO  one  that  bore  in  the  new  order  of  things  not  yet  resumed  our  liberties.  I  have  no  more 
&ny  recognized  authority ;  when  even  the  ma-  to  say  upon  that  point,  except  to  say  the  time 
cbinery  for  the  service  of  ordinary  civil  process  has  arrived  for  a  resumption  of  our  liberties. 
had  all  to  be  set  up  anew ;  when  by  the  neces-  I  want  now  further  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
9itv  of  the  case  the  military  occupation  of  all  House  to  the  spectacle  which  has  been  pre- 
tbat  part  of  the  country  was  indispensable  sented  to  the  American  people  during  the  past 
even  in  the  view  of  the  most  extreme  opposers  few  days. 

of  the  Union.    It  was  at  the  time,  when  our        "  Why  is  it  that  there  is  an  extra  session 

Government  was  seeking  to  restore  civU  an*  imminent?    It  is  because  gentlemen  upon  the 

thdritj  in  the  place  of  the  chaos  that  the  war  other  side  of  the  House,  since  last  Saturday, 

hn'l  left,  when  it  was  necessary  to  have  armies  have  been  filibustering  and  obstructing  legis- 

ail  throQgb  that  portion  of  the  country — it  was  lation  in  order  to  screen  a  man  holding  an 

at  sQcb  a  time  that  the  victorious  Government  exalted   position   as  a   representative  of  the 

ia  the  interest  of  liberty  put  up  these  muni-  Government  abroad  from  punishment  who  is 

ni.nts  and  armaments  against  any  aggression  charged  with  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

of  the  military  npon  the  right  of  electors  by  There  are  some  other  issues  before  us  to  which 

^j)ing  to  them,  'You  shall  obstruct  no  man  in  I  wUl  refer.    Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 

iii<»  free  right  to  the  sufirage.    If  you  do,  im-  fact  that  an  appropriation  bill  making  provis- 

pnv)Qinent  and  fine  shall  be  visited  upon  the  ion  for  postal  expenses  has  been  in  a  coufer- 

"Soer  or  man  who  may  do  it'    That  is  what  ence  committee  and  there  is  a  disagreement 

tliosti  laws  were  for,  and  that  is  what  they  are  upon  it.    Why  ?    Because  the  Senate,  a  R^ 

to-day^laws  restrictive  of  the  military  power  publican  body,  has  said  to  the  House,  *  Unless 

'•<^ith  exception  of  the  single  clause  whicn  does  you  yield  to  us  a  scheme  for  subsidizing  the 

iiMt  prohibit  them  from  keeping  the  peace  at  Brazilian  steamship  line  there  shall  be  an  extra 

trie  polls.    Is  that  a  wrong,  an  act  of  tyranny  ?  session.'    Another  issue  is  presented  before  the 

iVrhaps  the  law  is  now  as  necessary  as  it  was  country  upon  the  army  bill,  when  it  is  insisted 

in  1^5.    I  am  free  to  admit  for  one  that  these  we  have  reached  that  period  of  peace  in  the 

tfi:  K-tments  were  passed  at  a  period  so  dififer-  country  when  soldiers  should  be  taken  from  the 

^ct  from  tbe  present  that  probably  we  can  polls  in  order  that  we  may  have  free  elections, 

^  ithont  serious  harm  in  any  direction  muster  a  Republican  Senate  says  to  us  in  plain  Ian- 

t^ern  outy  as  we  mustered  out  of  service  the  guage  it  will  force  an  extra  session  before  the 

vi'.torious  armies  when  the  war  was  done.    For  authority  to  use  troops  at  the  polls  shall  be 

^}iA{,  I  see  no  serious  practical  objection  to  repealed.    The  point,  then,  that  the  Senate 

>^' ting  these  aeotions  go,  though  I  do  not  quite  makes  upon  us  here,  as  uttered  by  the  gentle- 

^*i  how  anybody  can  say  that,  while  a  State  men  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Garfield] 

Ti:iy  call  out  ita  own  militia  to  keep  the  peace  here  to-night,  is  that  in  reference  to  the  bill  pro- 

At  'M  own  polls  (and  nobody  calls  that  tyranny,  viding  for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 

I'AMj  calls  tiiat  wickedness,  iigustice,  and  a  expenses  of  the  Government,  there  shall  be  no 

ni^Qace  to  civil  liberty),  so  it  seems  to  me  that  repeal  of  laws  which  provide  for  the  appoint^ 

a  Qhtion  when  it  has  its  own  elections,  which  ment  of  Republican  recruiting  sergeants  at  the 

^[^  uwn  Gonstitntion  says  it  may  regulate  as  to  polls  in  the  shape  of  deputy  marshals  and  sn- 

t-ie  time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding  them,  pervisors.    I  want  to  state  the  fact  before  the 

ninr  with  great  propriety  use  its  own  military  House  and  the  country  that  the  Democratic  side 

fc  rc«  to  keep  the  peace  at  its  own  national  of  this  House  has  not  been  guilty  of  resorting 

poik    That  is  all  there  is  in  these  two  sections  to  filibustering  or  any  means  of  obstructing 

t'lat  any  gentleman  has  complained  of.    Now,  legislation  in  order  to  provoke  an  extra  session. 

1  ttrlieve,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  will  say  If  an  extra  session  shall  be  found  necessary,  it 

tUt  any  citizen  during  the  thirteen  years  and  is  because  the  Republican  party  is  obstructing 

more  that  this  law  has  stood  on  our  statute-  legislation,  and  because  the  Democratic  party  ia 
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standing  np  here  for  free  elections  and  against  tion  any  honest  man  ean  urge  against  the  law 
the  Brazilian  sabsidy."  as  it  now  stands.    I  can  not  see  why  any  ooe 
The  Speaker :    ^^  The   question  is    on  the  who  is  anxious  to  have  fair  and  honest  eltrc- 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  tions  in  this  country  should  ask  for  its  repeal, 
the  House  further  insist  upon  its  disagreement  The  fact  is,  the  war  against  this  law  is  waged 
to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  army  appro*  not  so  much  by  men  who  want  fair  and  hoDest 
priation  bill.'*  elections,  as  by  mere  politicians  who  hope,  by 
The  motion  of  Mr.  Hewitt  of  New  York  was  wiping  out  this  law,  to  advance  the  interests 
then  agreed  to.  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  thus  help  for- 
Mr.  Hewitt  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  ward  their  own  ambitious  schemes.    There 
just  taken ;  and  also  moved  that  the  motion  to  is  method  in  what  these  men  are  doing,  and 
reconsider  be  laid  on  the  table.  it  will  be  well  for  us  before  we  give  our  vote^ 
The  latter  motion  was  agreed  to.  in  favor  of  this  amendment  to  pause  and  cod- 
So  the  bill  failed  to  become  a  law.  sider  the  meaning  of  the  demand  for  its  pas- 

sage,  to  pause  and  consider  what  peculiar  aig- 

-     ^,      __  _  ,  ^«  ,     ,      ,  .„  nifioance  attaches  to  this  cry  that  comes  up 

In  the  House  on  February  26th  the  biU  from  a  Democratic  caucus,  asking  that  this 

makmg  appropriations  for   the  Legislative,  law  be  repealed.    Why,  sir,  this  cryis  notbim: 

Executive,  and  Judicial  departments  of  the  but  a  note  of  alarm,  a  signal  of  distress.    Tbe 

gov^ment  was  considered  m  Committee  of  Democratic  party  is  in  trouble,  and  this  House 

the  Whole.  is  called  upon  to  help  it  out.    The  future  looks 

The  ChairmMi:  "The  ouestion  is  upon  the  dark  for  that  party  unless  some  relief  is  fu;- 

amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  nished  at  once. 
Ohio  [Mr.^  Southard],  which  the  Clerk  wiU        <»  The  enforcement  of  this  law  by  President 

'^^fJTt'®??'  ,        J  Ar    o      1^     1.  -.  Hayes  has  sent  terror  to  Democratic  leaders 

The  Clerk  read  Mr.  Southard  s  amendments,  everywhere.    As  the  law  goes  forth  and  does 

as  follows :  j^g  work,  they  see  the  immense  Demooraiic 

That  the  Mvcral  sections  of  tho  Revised  Statutes  of  majorities  in  such  cities  as  New  York  almo^'t 

the  United.  States,  from  and  induding  aectlon  2011  to  entirely  wiped  out.     They  see  their   friende 

and  including  2081,  and  aU  other  provisions  of  law  j^d  supporters  in  South  Carolina,  Louisiana, 

IS^d^'aS^^^^rofc^^^  KoridrMaryland,  and  New  York  .arrested, 

tions.  or  any  special  deputy  marfthal,  or  other  deputy  tried,  convicted,  and  sent  to  the  penitentiarr. 

marshal  of  elections,  or  the  payment  of  any  money  to  These  facts  lead  them  to  fear  for  the  future  (if 

any  such  supervisor  or  deputy  marshal  of  elections  their  party.     They  know  that  if  this  law  is 

«^  ^ly^J'"'^^'''"^  "  *'''^'  ^'  '^^  ^°  "^"^  suffered  to  remain  upon  the  statnt»-book  and 

aro  nereby,  repealed.  •         u        j  •..     x«     •  -n  v 

^ '    '  IS  enforced, .  our  penitentiaries  will  soon  be 

Mr.  Hayes  of  niinois  said :  ^'  It  is  scarcely  fiUed  with  Democratic  voters.    They  know, 

necessary  to  remark  that  I  am  most  decidedly  too,  that  this  law,  honestly  and  fearleisaly  exe- 

opposed  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  outed,  would  wipe  out  the  heavy  Democratic 

gentleman  from   Ohio  [Mr.   Southard],   and  mfgorities  in  many  localities,  both  North  and 

hope  to  see  it  voted  down  by  an  overwhelming  South.    They  understand  fully  that  while  tlii? 

majority.    The  reasons  upon  which  I  base  my  law  is  in  the  interest  of  honest  elections  and 

opposition  are  two :  first,  because  I  believe  it  good  government,  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of 

to  be  bad  policy  to  legislate  in  regard  to  gen-  the  Democratic  party,  and  hence  they  have 

eral  matters  in  an  appropriation  bill ;  and  sec-  resolved  to  blot  it  out. 

ond,  because  I  heartily  approve  those  portions        ''  Now,  sir,  I  do  not  blame  the  Democratic 

of  our  law  which  this  amendment  proposes  to  leaders  much  for  being  alarmed  at  the  situs- 

repeal,  and  am  in  favor  of  letting  them  remain  tion.    The  signs  of  the  times  are  ominous. 

as  they  now  are  upon  our  statute-book.    What  This  law  is  cutting  down  Democratic  majori- 

is  this  law,  let  me  ask,  or  rather  what  are  its  ties  fearfully.    Already  hosts  of  Democratic 

provisions?    The  law  simply  provides  that  in  voters  have  fallen  beneath  its  unsparing  hand. 

certain  cases  the  United  States  court  shall  ap-  No  less  than  two  stalwart  Democrats  who 

point  persons  to  act  as  supervisors  of  elections,  claim  to  be  elected  to  the  Forty-aizth  Con- 

and  makes  it  the  duty  of  United  States  mar-  gress  are  already  indicted  for  election  frauds, 

shals  under  certain  circumstances  to  assist  and  may  be  landed  in  the  penitentiary  any 

these  supervisors  in  the  discharge  of  their  du-  day.    Why,  sir,  if  this  thing  is  allowed  to  go 

ties.    The  sole  object  of  the  law  is  to  prevent  on  much  longer,  the  Democrats  may  find  them- 

fraud  at  the  ballot-box  and  secure  free,  fair,  selves  in  a  hopeless  minority  in  the  next  House. 

and  honest  elections.    This  being  so,  why  is  But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  danger  that 

it  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are  so  threatens  our  Democratic  frienda.    If  this  Uw 

hostile  to  it?    Are  they  not  in  favor  of  fair  continues  in  force  until  1880,  and  under  its 

and  honest  elections— of  preserving  the  purity  operation  we  can  get  a  fair  and  honest  elec- 

of  the  ballot-box?    It  would  certainly  seem  tion,  not  only  will  the  Democrats  not  be  aUe 

not,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  bitter  war  to  elect  their  candidate  for  President^   but 

they  are  making  against  this  law.    I  am  free  many  of  our  Democratic  friends  on  this  fio^r 

to  confess,  sir,  that  I  can  not  see  what  objeo-  will  be  retired  to  the  ranks  of  private  life. 
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"  This  \b  the  secret  of  the  Demooratio  ha-  number,  and  in  1876  there  were  nearly  6,000 

tred  at  thU  law.    The  fact  is,  the  Democratic  more  votes  cast  in  mj  single  district  than 

le&'idrs  have  decennined  upon  saocess  at  the  were  cast  in  the  whole  State  of  Rhode  Island ; 

neit  Presidential  election,  and  as  this   law  that  is,  less  than  one  half  her  citizens  are  al^ 

siaa^is  in  their  way  they  have  resolved  to  get  lowed  to  vote,  and  they  may  possibly  have  to 

rd  of  it    They  propose  to  repeat  in  1880  the  resort  to  another  Dorr  rebellion  to  secure 

fraadi  and  dishonest  trickery  of  their  party  in  their  rights  as  freemen. 

1876,  ooly  upon  a  more  extensive  scale.    They  ^^  Now,  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio^ 

9)7  that  in  order  to  carry  the  State  of  New  He  said  the  other  day :  ^  Not  one  man  on  thsb 

York  for  the  democracy  the  bnmmers,  dead-  side  of  the  Honse  has  sought  in  any  way  to  do 

beau,  sad  plog-nglies  of  New  York  Oity  must  anything  to  purify  the  ballot-box,  but  bU.  have 

be  allowed  to  vote  half  a  dozen  times  apiece  favored  free   fraud  in   onr  elections.'    Is  it 

iastaad  of  only  once,  as  they  can  do  under  this  possible    the    gentleman   from    Ohio  meant 

liw^.    They  say  that  the  white-liners  and  rifle-  that?    I  trust  he  did  not    It  is  language  that 

clab  men  most  be  permitted  to  intimidate  Re-  can  not  be   reasonably  applied  to  a  single 

publican  voters,  drive  them  from  the  polls,  gentleman  on  this  side  of  the  House.    It  is 

&ad  vote  tissue  ballots  to  their  hearts'  content,  not  true,  and  if  applied  to  any  one  on  this 

or  the  SouUiem  States  will  all  go  Republican,  side  would  be  pronounced  false  and  slander- 

Thj  repeal  of  this  law  will  be  an  act  solely  ous.     Why,  sir,  this  is  the  old  cry  of  *  Wolfl ' 

ia  the  interest  of  the  Demooratic  party,  and  ^  Stop  thief  I '  this  cry  of  fraud  in  elections. 

not  in  the  interest  of  the  country.    It  /will  Why,  sir,  in  1876  the  Democratic  minority  of 

i.mv\j  mean  the  opening  of  the  flood-gates  of  all  the  votes  cast  was  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 

ioi  jQity,  ballot-box  stuffing,  intimidation,  and  lion  over  that  cast  for  the  Republican  candi- 

friad  in  order  to  make  Democratic  success  date,  and  counting  only  the  white  vote  it  was 

CiriiUQ  in  1880.    It  will  only  give  the  Demoo-  nearly  or  quite  one  million ;  and  yet  the  voice 

raoy  more  complete  control  in  those  localities  of  the  people  was  stifled  by  fraud,  by  perju- 

where  they  are  in  the  minority,  and   thus  ries,  by  forgeries,  by  the  improper  use  of  the 

eaabla  them  with  impunity  to  perpetrate  such  power  of  Federal  officials  all  over  the  land, 

tnids  upon  Uie  bidlot-box  as  will  c^ve  them  and  by  the  improper  use  of  the  army.    Hav- 

a  victory."  inif  the  control  of  an  army  of  office-holders, 

Xr.  Da?is  of  North  Oarolina;  "The  gentle*  with  the  aid  of  supervisors  and  marshals  ap- 

m  m  from  Maine  [Mr.  Powers]  said  the  other  pointed  for  partisan  purposes  and  paid  out  of 

(iiy:  *[  for  one  belteve  that  every  citizen  the  public  funds,  by  assessments  on  offioe- 

slioald  have  the  right  to  vote,  and  have  that  holders,  and  the  improper  use  of  official  power, 

fot3  honestly  counted.*    Now,  sir,  it  seems  the  will  of  the  people  was  defeated.    Sir,  thi:) 

(^irio'is  to  me  that  gentlemen  in  the  section  amendment  is  a  protest  against  fraud  and  out- 

t'DLn  which  the  gentleman  from  Maine  comes,  rages  in  elections;  a  protest  against  the  im- 

cia  not  discover  the  fact  that  in  the  little  proper  use  of  Federal  patronage  and  Federal 

Stitj  of  Rhode  Island  there  are  more  white  power ;  and  it  is  strange  that  a  charge  such  as 

mm  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  who  that  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  should 

&ri  not  only  not  aUowed  to  have  their  votes  oome  from  ihet  side  of  the  House. 

^  mostly  counted,  but  are  not  allowed  to  vote  "  Sir,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  a  little  feeling 

at  all,  than  there  are  negroes  disfranchised  by  when  I  hear  not  only  my  whole  party  abused, 

intimidation  in  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  but  when  I  hear  statements  made  in  regard  to 

aid  South  Oarolina  oombined,  even  counting  all  my  section  and  my  State  which  I  know  to  be 

tti;it  are  alleged  to  have  been  intimidated.    In  untrue,  and  which  go  all  over  the  land  to 

Uid  Stato  of  Rhode  Island  free  white  citizens  prejudice  and  poison  the  public  mind  agsinst 

are  excluded  unless  possessed  '^  of  real  estate  us.    I  repeat  the  gentleman  can  not  find  a 

•/f  the  value  of  $18i  over  and  above  all  inoum-  man  on  this  side  of  the  House  who  in  any  way 

brances,  .  •  •  or  which  shall  rent  for  $7  per  '  approves  of  fraud  in  elections '  or  in  any- 

aQnuin,  over  and  above  all  rent  reserved,  or  thing  else.    That  perhaps,  belons;s  rather  to 

iuterdst  of  any  inonmbrahce  thereon."     Yet  the  gentleman's  own  party  friends  in  Louisi- 

tvam-eyed  poUtioal  saints  up  there  can  look  ana  and  Florida,  all  of  whom,  so  far  as  I 

'A\T  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  down  into  the  know,  have  been  rewarded  by  his  party ; 

S  >uth  and  find  a  vast  deal  to  complain  of.  known  and  recognized  perjurers  have  been 

No  msn  ia  aUowed  to  vote  in  the  State  of  rewarded  by  the  bestowal  of  office,  I  will  not 

M'Lssaohusetts  nnlees  he  can  read  and  write,  say  (because  I  hope  it  is  not  true)  with  the 

Apply  these  tests  to  the  impoverished  South,  approval  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

an  1  nine  tenths  of  your  Republican  brethren  **  All  this  complaint  against  the  Democratic 

v.iuld  be  excluded  from  the  right  to  vote.  party  of  the  South  hss  its  origin  in  the  fact 

"Now,  Mr,  in  regard  to  Rhode  Island,  I  that  by  the  enfranchisement  of  the  colored 

have  only  to  say  that  there  are  free  white  men  man,  designed  to  be  in  the  intereet  of  the  Re- ' 

who  are  not  allowed  to  vote.    With  two  Repre-  publican  party,  the  Democrats  have  gsined 

«<futativ6a  on  this  floor,  she  only  oast  26,627  power,  and  our  Republican  friends  have  been 

v«'tes  at  the  last  Presidential  election  out  of  a  grievously  disappointed.    Instead  of  securing 

Voting  population  of  more  than  twice  that  increased  power  for  that  party,  it  has  proved, 
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as  the  late  Senator  Morton  had  the  good  sense  baret  of  popalar  indignation,  which  consigned 

to  foresee,  an  element  of  weakness.    Oar  Re-  John  Adams  to  private  life,  and  placed  Thomas 

publicaD   friends  commit  a  radical   mistake  Jefferson,  the  great  ezponnder  of  the  Democ- 

when  they  assame  that  the  colored  vote  be-  racy,  in  the  Presidential  chair.    So  now  the 

longs  to  their  party  as  a  matter  of  right.  Democracy  to-day  plant  themselvea  on  the  old 

Their  argument,  syllogistically  put,  is  this:  stronghold  that  there  is  no  safety  for  civil  lib- 

"  First.  The  party  that  gave   th^  colored  erty  when  power  is  centralized ;  that  the  only 

man  the  right  to  vote  is  entitled  to  his  vote.  security  for  free  institutions  lies  in  the  distri- 

**  Second.  The  Republican  party  gave  him  bution  of  power  among  the  people,  so  as  to 

the  right  strengthen  local  self-government.    We  believe 

**  Therefore,  the  Republican  party  is  enti-  if  abuses  occur  they  will  be  remedied  more 

tied  to  his  vote.  quickly,  more  readUy,  and  more  effectually 

^'  Colored  men  are  beginning  to  comprehend  than  by  any  central  power, 
this,  and  to  understand  that  if  it  is  good  logic,  ^^  And  when  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr. 
it  may  be  bad  policy ;  and  when  they  remem*  Frye]  alluded  to  those  corrupt  judges  who  had 
her  how  often  the  men  for  whom  they  have  granted  false  naturalization  napers  in  1866,  he 
voted  have  cheated  and  swindled  them,  it  is  overlooked  the  fact  that  Judges  Barnard  and 
not  strange  that  they  should  conclude  to  McCunn  were  driven  from  the  bench,  not  by 
change  their  votes,  and  regard  good  policy  as  the  Government  at  Washington,  but  by  the  in- 
better  than  doubtful  log^o.  They  have  found  dignant  voice  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
by  experience-— that  best  of  teachers — that  York.  And  we  say  now  that  these  statutes, 
the  average  white  radical  who  came  down  thus  centralizing  power  in  Washington,  al- 
f rom  the  North  and  professed  so  much  love  though  they  may  alleviate  temporary  difficulty, 
for  them  was  often  a  hypocrite,  still  oftener  a  are  sure  to  produce  evils  on  a  scale  of  infinitely 
swindler,  and  sometimes  a  thief.  They  are  greater  magnitude,  and  to  become  the  parent 
beginning  to  comprehend  the  situation  and  to  of  abuses  which,  if  tolerated,  will  imperil,  and 
think  for  themselves  and  to  ask,  *  How  is  it  if  permanently  tolerated  will  destroy,  the  right 
that  our  good  friends  who  love  ns  so,  and  who  of  suffrage  and  the  inestimable  blessings  to 
are  always    whining  about  our   rights   and  which  it  gives  birth. 

wrongs,  especially  as  election  time  approaches,  **  The  gentleman  from  Maine  said  it  was  ne- 
how  is  it  that  these  good  friends  have  never  cessary  to  repeal  these  laws  in  order  to  carry 
invited  us  to  Maine  or  Michigan,  to  Massachn-  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  Democracy, 
setts  or  to  Minnesota,  to  Iowa  or  to  Indiana,  Does  the  gentleman  not  know,  did  he  not  him- 
or  to  some  other  northern  State  where  sweet  self  bear  witness  to  the  fact,  that  the  election 
liberty  was  bom  and  grew  for  us  ? '  Sir,  our  of  1676  was  an  honest  election  in  the  State  of 
Republican  friends  underrate  the  colored  man  New  York ;  and  did  not  Governor  Tilden  re- 
if  they  suppose  that  he  can  always  be  deceived  ceive  a  majority  in  that  State  of  over  thirty 
by  the  cunning  arts  of  the  men  who  first  be-  thousand  f  Whiat  motive,  then,  have  we  to  re- 
wildered  and  then  swindled  him.  It  is  a  mis-  peal  those  laws  in  order  that  the  Democratic 
t^e  to  suppose  that  he  will  not  follow  the  party  may  carry  the  State  of  New  York?  We 
great  law  of  self-interest  which  governs  other  nave  carried  that  State  by  constantly  increas- 
men— especially  our  Republican  friends  —and  ing  majorities  at  every  election  since  their  en- 
vote  in  accordance  with  their  interests.*'  actment.    And  we  shall  do  it  to  the  end  of 

Mr.  Hewitt  of  New  York:  ^*Mr.  Chairman,  time,  unless  by  the  abuse  of  those  election  laws 
the  opposition  which  is  expressed  against  this  which  we  seek  to  repeal  free  citizens  shall  be 
amendment  by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  deterred  from  exercising  the  right  of  snflVage. 
shows  how  absolutely  impossible  it  is  for  them  **  Now,  Mr.  Davenport  has  administered  tliis 
to  comprehend  the  motives  which  govern  the  law  from  the  time  of  its  enactment  np  to  the 
Democracy  in  their  desire  and  their  fixed  de-  present  hour,  and  found  no  way  honestly  to 
termmation  to  erase  from  the  statute-books  keep  Democratic  voters  from  the  polls.  But 
every  provision  which  infringes  upon  the  per-  in  1876  they  taught  him  a  lesson  in  New  Or- 
sonal  liberty  of  the  citizen.  These  provisions  leans.  They  issued  ten  thousand  warrants  in 
have  all  been  placed  upon  the  statute-book  dur-  one  day,  and  upon  the  strength  of  that  Mr. 
ing  and  since  the  close  of  the  late  war..  For  Davenport,  on  the  night  before  the  election, 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  old  prin-  npon  the  affidavit  of  his  own  clerk,  issued  war- 
oiples  npon  which  free  government  had  been  rants  which  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  four  thou - 
based  were  found  sufficient  for  the  preserva*  sand  citizens  of  the  citv  of  New  York,  and 
tion  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  the  most  sacred  their  imprisonment  on  the  day  of  election  in 
right  of  the  citizen.  Once  only  in  onr  history  the  iron  den  of  the  court-house.  What  oc- 
was  an  attempt  made  to  violate  the  principles  curred  on  that  memorable  day  has  been  de- 
upon  which  George  Mason,  and  Thomas  Jeffer-  scribed  with  graphic  power  by  General  Win- 
son,  and  James  Madison,  and  Alexander  Ham-  gate  in  his  argument  before  Judge  Blatchford 
ilton  had  firmly  planted  the  structure  of  free  against  the  validity  of  these  arrests,  which 
government,  and  that  was  when  the  alien  and  will  be  confirmed  by  my  colleague  from  New 
sedition  laws  were  forced  on  this  country.  York  [Mr.  Eickhoff],  who  was  present  and  saw 
They  were  swept  from  the  statute-books  in  a  what  occurred: 
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"  Such  a  Kena  as  the  room  of  this  court  prmented  his  case  was  made  known  in  the  proper  qnar- 

on  that  election  day  has  never  before  been  witnessed  |^r    and   proceedings  of  habeas  eorpu%  were 

t^A^Zt  fem"^l7ii"r^  un^^r^  taken  to  test  the  question  of  the  l^ality  of 

^lUw^d^these^ioomswere^ed  and  jammed  these  arrests.    The  name  of  that  nnfortunate 

with  s  man  of  prisoners  and  maishala.  Not  onlv  were  citizen  was  Peter  Coleman — ^a  name  destmed 

thev  crowded  bevond  their  capacity,  but  the  halls  and  to  live  in  history  with  that  of  John  Peter  Zen- 

wmdoTs  were  thronged  with  those  who  were  unable  «  ^j,q  j^  ^j^^  colonial  days  of  New  York, 

Lt,t;^"^°i£;S.SS^%h^'^W^  wa^  80  fortnnat*  as  to  liave  suffered  a  similar 

tf.iiure  their  release  had  the  greatest  difficulty  and  arrest  and  to  have  achieved  immortality  by 

were  frequently  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  entrance,  vindicating  the  freedom  of  the  press.     Cole- 

In  addition  to  all  this  was  this  delectable  Iron  '  pen '  mgn^s  case  was  brought  before  Judge  Blatch- 

i^r^^^m^fiS^r^MotTcXu^^^^  J?^^^-^  f  1-  -d  upright  Judge  of  the  Federd 

thev  were  kept  far  houm,  hungry,  thire^,  and  suffer-  Court  who  never  has  and  never  will  allow  his 

m/inevery  way,  until  their  cases  could  be  reached.  Republican  sympathies  to  mtenere  with  the 

Vith  scarcely  an  exception  these  men  had  gone  to  the  gtem  performance  of  his  duty.    The  case  was 

poil^  expecting  to  be  ab^t  but  a  short  time     Many  elaborately  argued,  and  in  a  careful  opinion  he 

of  them  were  thinly  clad.    Numbers  had  sick  wives  ^„.  i-j  x/_^  ®  *.    '  i_  ___  *i,^  artidAvifc  whera- 

or  relatives ;  some  4ere  sick  themselves.    There  were  decided  that  not  only  was  the  affidavit  wnere- 

ormen  who  had  left  their  horses  standing  in  the  pub-  on  the  arrest  was  made  insufficient,  but  that 

lie  <^tnrets ;  men  whose  situations  depended  upon  their  the  warrant  itself  was  unlawfully  issued.     He 

Fpeetly  return ;  men  who  wished  to  leave  the  city  on  further  decided  that  the  naturalization  papers 

(xrAin  trains.    Eva^Jmagmable  v^^^  y^^  ^^  ^         ^^  j^  question  upon  the 

nience,  iniury,  and  WTonff  which  the  mind  can  conceive  ^,          •»     i.   j  v         ^  i—  2.^a^  ^^a   :«^.,*v^  . 

eilW  S  iSeir  cases^  that  it  was  painful  for  tlie  other  side  had  been  duly  made  and  issued ; 

couiktel  who  were  endeavoring  to  secure  their  release  and,  to  quote  his  own  language — 

t)  approach  sufficiently  near  toe  rwling  to  heM  their  **  j^  therefore  appeare  that  Coleman  was  duly  and 

rite,  .us  appeals  and  witoees  tlie  distress  which  they  j^^,,    ^dnjitted  to  atiaenahip,  and  that  the  legality 

had  no  power  to  alleviate.    And  over  all  this  pushing,  ^^  admission  was  not  invalidated  by  any  act  or 

rtrujtfliiig,  complaining  crowd,   Mr.   Commissioner         •    •         -•  »  -.    ..,      _  • x. *.i- 


piDirie  fact  that  no  man  who  was  arrested  was  allowecl  Citizenship  which  was  given  to  him,  and  that  certifl- 

t/j  vote.    And  after  all  this  tremendous  exhibition  of  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  unlawfiiUy  issued  or  made.     On  this 

tlio  power  of  this  ^reat  Government^  after  this  exhibi-  -^ynd  he  is  entiUed  to  his  discharge  from  arrest. 

U..U  of  what  a  United  States  oomnuflsioner  and  chief  »  „  g^^  ^^^  j^  ^^^^^^  ground  on  which  Coleman  is 

euperriaor  of  elections  am  do  li  he  has  a  mmd  to,  entitled  to  be  discharged.    Even  if  there  were  such  a 

^hiit  was  the  result  I    Surely  if  the  offenses  which  ^^^^  .^  ^^  ^^^^  ^g.^^  Superior  Court  as  to  make 

these  persons  had  committed  were  of  so  grave  a  nature  ^le  certificate  given  to  Wm  one  that  was  unUwfWly 

w  to  require  these  wholesale  proceeding,  if  the  mor-  j^^^  ^^  j^^  °  j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^1^  ^f  ^  offense  under 

»1^  the  peace,  and  outraged  laws  of  the  community  g^ction  5426,  unless  when  he  used  the  certificate  he 

required  to  be  vindicated  by  Uie  summaiy  airest  of  j^^^^  ^j^^^.  j^'  ^^  unhiwfully  issued  or  made.    As  it 

four  thousand  persons  on  a  single  day,  it  was  certamlv  ^pp^^,,  ^j^  j,e  complied  fhllv  with  all  the  conditions 

n«e*sary  that  the  law  should  be  enforced  to  the  end,  ii*J^  ^n  bun  as  prerequisites  to  his  admission,  and 

md  that  the  offenses  which  were  jo  dangerous  as  to  ^  ^^  unlawfuhiess,  if  any,  was  in  tiie  want  of  form 

^Jqaire  this  arbttrarv  action  should  be  punished.  But  ^^  ^^^^  records  of  the  Court,  and  as  he  received  at  the 

D'  thing  of  the  kind  w  done.    As  these  men  were  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  q^^^  ^  certificate  stating  that  all  the 

brr.iufht  up  before  the  three  commissioners  who  sat  m  ^fgjf^x/^iTj  requisites  had  been  complied  with,  and  that 

j'l i/raent,  they  were  asked  it  they  had  voted.   If  they  ^^  q^^  ^  ordered  that  he  be  admitted  to  be  a  dti- 
lu  I  not,  thev  were  required  to  promise  that  they  would  ^^  ^^  y^t  was  accordingly  admitted  by  the 

nrM  do  BO.    If,  to  esotpe  the  terrors  of  Ludlow  street  q^^^  to  be  a  citizen,  no  court  would  permit  a  jury  to 

jail,  thev  surrendered  their  rights  u  Ammoan  citiaens  ^^^^^  YiSm  of  using  such  certificate  knowing  that  it 

tnd  made  the  pronuse  thus  exacted,  as  the  great  ma-  ^^  tmiawfyilly  issued.    So  manifest  was  this  that  the 

jority  of  necessity  did,  they  were  released  upon  their  moment  tiie  facts  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 

own  reooa^izanoe.    If  they  did  not,  they  were  held  to  q^^^  ^^  ^^  hearing  on  the  habea*  corpus,  it  announced 

k-ail.    Iftiiev  had  voted,  although  if  not  properly  nat-  ^j^^  Coleman  would  be  discharged  immediately  on 

umlized  such  vote  was  an  additional  offense  instead  of  ^j^  —ound  alone.    Thereupon  the  attorney  for  the 

a  palliation  for  the  crime  ehoged  agamst  them,  t^ey  UnitSi  States  stoted  that  he  did  not  think  the  evi- 

were  immediatoly  released.     After  sundown,  when  ^^^^^  disclosed  sufficiently  guiltv  knowledge  on  the 

the  polls  were  closed  and  it  was  too  late  for  any  one  ^  ^^  Coleman  of  the  defects  m  the  certificate  of  citi- 

to  w,te,  the  doors  appear  to  have  been  Uirown  open  J^^ip  ^nd  tiiat  he  consented  that  he  should  go  at 

uid  all  let  at  Uberty.  j^^,^^  "  h^  ^^g  hnmediately  released  from  custody, 

uTw  ^^^.,— wj    «^*  ;«  *i»^  ;»,r..^..:oi  but  no  formal  decision  was  made,  in  order  that  other 

"This  scene  occurred,  not  in  the  imperial  questions  presented  might  be  arglied,  considered,  and 

citv  of  Berlin,  where  despotism  is  stnvmg  to  decided. 

roll  back  the  tide  of  time,  but  in  the  raetropo-       '*  An  order  will  be  entered  disdhargmg  Coleman 

lis  of  thia  land  of  freedom,  in  the  free  city  from  ^Jf^f ^^ .  ^«  ,  WOODFORD  Dist  Att'v 
of  the  soTereign  State  of  New  York     Fortu-  u  |I1^|?1^cSPrTe?^' """"  ^ 

nately  for  the  oanae  of  liberty,  out  of  these  four  ^8j,»^  j)]g^  Att»y  for  the  United  States. 

thousand  citizens  thns  summarily  deprived  of  "£.  ELLEBY  ANDERSON, 

their  freedom  and  of  the  sacred  right  of  suf-  "  GEORGE  W.  WINGATE, 

frage^one  man  alone,  BO  poor  that  he  hadno       ,  JOHN  I.  DAVENPORT^  S 

fnends  to  become  Ws  bail,  and  so  friendless         ""^  ^^»^^'         "^  ' 

that  he  seems  not  to  have  known  that  he        "Now  let  me  inqnire  what  redress  these 

nii;?ht  have  walked  away,  was  committed  to  four  thousand  citizens  thus  unlawfully  arrested 

jail,  and  allowed  to  lie  there  until  by  accident  have  under  the  law  against  Mr.  Davenport. 
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Can  they  bring  snit  for  damages  for  false  ar-  To  state  the  proposition  is  to  condemn  it,  and 

rest?    No;   they  are  met  by  the  conclusiye  I  discuss  it  no  farther. 

answer  that  it  was  an  oflScial  act  done  in  the  **  The  third  proposition  strikes  down  at  a 

Eerformanoe  of  a  dnty  required  by  the  statute,  blow  twenty  sections  of  the  statutes,  oompris- 
)  there  any  reason  why  tois  outrage  may  not  ing  those  election  laws  which  constitute  to- 
be  repeated  at  the  next  or  any  future  election?  day  the  safeguards  of  the  ballot-box  and  the 
If  four  thousand  men  can  be  arrested  in  one  muniments  of  liberty.  They  are  all  that  can 
day  upon  the  affidavit  of  one  man,  the  entire  protect  and  keep  pure  the  ballot-box  in  many 
legal  majority  of  either  party  might  be  wiped  States  of  the  Union,  and  especially  in  the  great 
uut  in  any  city  of  this  Union  by  sapervisors  city  of  New  York.  And  I  tell  the  gentleman 
bold  enough  to  take  the  responsibility  of  such  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hewitt]  in  afi  jGaimess 
monstrous  action.  that  there  never  has  been  an  insUnce  where 
^'  My  grievance  is  not  that  this  was  done  by  any  honest  voter  has  been  deprived  of  the  ex- 
a  RepubTican  official.  My  objection  is  that  it  ercise  of  the  elective  franchise  by  the  enforce- 
can  be  done  by  any  officii  whatever.  I  should  ment  of  any  one  of  those  laws,  and  I  cballenge 
protest  just  as  earnestly  against  it  if  it  had  any  man  on  this  floor  to  show  an  instance 
been  the  action  of  a  Democratic  super dsor,  where  any  man  has  been  deprived  of  his  rights 
under  a  Democratic  administration.  It  simply  by  those  great  safeguards  of  our  Govern- 
goes  to  prove  what  I  have  already  said,  that  ment.^' 

there  is  no  safety  and  can  be  no  safety  for  per-  Mr.  Hewitt  of  New  York :  "I  instance  Peter 
sonal  liberty  when  the  fountain  of  power  is  Coleman,  by  the  decision  of  Judge  Blatchford, 
not  in  the  people,  but  resides  in  a  centralized  which  I  hold  in  my  hand." 
government.  The  fact  that  despotism  is  the  Mr.  Hazelton :  *^  Now,  sir,  who  asks  for  this 
inevitable  result  of  centralized  power  is  as  old  great  change ;  whence  comes  the  demand  for 
as  the  story  of  the  human  race.  The  com-  these  amendments?  Do  the  one  miUion  vo- 
plaints  of  citizens  at  a  distance  from  the  cen-  tors  of  the  black  race  in  the  South  ask  for  tLis 
tral  power  are  rarely  heard;  but  where  the  legislation?  Not  one  of  them,  sir.  Does  the 
power  to  redress  grievances  resides  at  home,  demand  come  from  that  sentiment  that  oarried 
where  men  live  and  move  among  their  fel-  the  Government  through  the  storm  and  shock 
low-citizens,  grievances  can  not  long  survive,  of  war  and  laid  its  foundations  anew  in  tho 
There  is  no  more  striking  proof  of  this  fact  principles  of  liberty?  No,  sir.  Where,  then, 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  Tweed  ring,  does  the  voice  come  from  ?  Louisiana  wants 
who  were  the  creators  of  whatever  fhiuds  it ;  and  her  regular  political  diet  has  been  for 
occurred  in  the  years  1868,  1869,  and  1870,  tlie  last  ten  years  fraud,  intimidation,  and 
was  utterly  broken  up  and  its  members  con-  blood.  Alabama  wants  it,  and  upon  that 
signed  to  prison  and  to  exile.  The  very  judges  declaration  of  her  leading  citizens  that  the  ex- 
who  connived  at  their  atrocities  were  the  first  ercise  of  the  elective  franchise  by  the  black 
to  feel  the  popular  indignation,  and  were  driv-  man  is  a  crime  against  American  liberty, 
en  in  disgrace  from  the  bench  into  obscurity,  South  Carolina  wants  it  also;  and  the  gentle- 
from  which  they  can  never  emei^e.''  man  from  that  Stute  [Mr.  Aiken]  only  the  other 
Mr.  Hazelton  of  Wisconsin :  **  Mr.  Chairman,  day  boasted  on  this  floor  that  as  a  matter  of  re- 
there  are  three  propositions,  sir,  involved  in  crimination  they  were  in  South  Carolina  now 
these  amendments.  The  flrst  in  order,  which  visiting  back  upon  the  Republicans,  upon  the 
provides  for  the  elimination  of  the  restrictions  black  men,  this  whole  scheme  of  the  tissue 
placed  upon  the  jury-box  by  sections  820  and  ballot." 

821  of  tne  Revised  Statues,  I  support  with  all  Mr.  Aiken :  "  You  are  sorry  the  cbickecd 
my  heart.  I  support  it  because  it  opens  the  are  coming  home  to  roost,  are  you?  '* 
jury-box  to  the  intelligence  of  the  South,  Mr.  Hazelton :  **  If  you  tell  them  a  man^s 
brings  it  within  that  constitutional  principle  right  is  struck  down  in  South  Carolina,  they 
which  permits  the  citizen  to  be  tried  by  his  will  answer  you  that  the  North  sent  down 
peers,  and  places  it  where  it  ought  to  stand  in  awhile  ago  a  lot  of  carpet-baggers.  If  you  say 
our  country,  open  to  every  citizen  ordinarily  that  crimes  are  committed  there  against  civili 
eligible  to  pass  upon  a  question  of  fact  in  the  zation,  against  humanity,  the  answer  is,  ^  Why. 
courts  of  the  land.  you  sent  carpet-baggers  down  to  rule  over  us.- 
*'  The  next  proposition,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  one  Now,  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina— and 
which  the  American  people  will  repudiate  at  no  man  has  a  higher  respect  for  that  gentle- 
sight.  It  is  to  make  the  Jury-box  of  our  coun-  man  than  I  have — says  that  because,  away 
try  a  political  jury-box.  It  is  to  select  one  juror  back,  some  Republican  was  elected  by  tissue 
from  one  political  party  and  the  next  from  an-  ballot«,  now  the  thing  had  come  home  to 
other  political  party,  who  are  to  constitute  roort." 

thus  made  up  a  jury  to  try  the  great  questions  Mr.  Whitthome  of  Tennessee :  '*  Mr.  Chair- 

which  shall  arise  in  the  administration  of  jus-  man,  far  above  partj^  and  far  above  the  love  I 

tice  in  the  future  of  our  country.    It  is  revolu-  bear  the  section  in  which  I  was  bom  is  my  at- 

tiooary  and  impracticable.    Such  a  system,  sir,  tachment  to  a  republican  form  of  government ; 

will  poison  the  very  fountains  of  justice  ana  and  whatever  else  may  happen  in  the  future 

undermine  and  destroy  the  settled  law  of  ages,  of  this  country,  I  trust  the  mberitance  of  a  free 
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ballot  shall  be  the  heritage  for  all  time  of  the  fcnses  prohibited  heroin,  or  who  oommitB  an^  ofRsiiM 

American  dtizen.      Under  the  Oonstitntion,  apiMtthekwBof  the  tnitod  States:  but  no  poraon 

»  »•  1    t  ^    i^^^  A   «*  ;-  ^^^^A^A  *i««4.  iTk.I  *"*"    DO  arrested  without  proccsa   for  any  offenso 

Article  1,  section  4,  it  W  provided  ^at    That  ^^t  oommitted  in  the  presenSc  of  the  marshal  or  hia 

the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  noldmg  eleo-  general  or  special  deputies,  or  either  of  them,  or  of  the 

'       '  -_^  T» x_^. —  _i._it     f         ^  ,  ...  _   — ,.,._-^., —  andfortha 

e  peace,  the 
01  the  mar- 
law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  EiTo'the  «imT<iuti»  anYpowow  aTdeputy  marshala  • 
to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators.*  Kow,  it  nor  ahall  any  penon,  on  the  day  of  such  election,  bu 
is  claimed  that  under  this  provision  of  the  Con-  arrested  wiUiout  process  for  any  offonse  oommitted  on 
fetitQtion  the  existing  laws  in  regard  to  super-  *^«  ^J  ^^  registration. 

vi^rs  of  election  and  their  aids,  deputy  mar-  **  It  will  be  seen  from  this  section  that  an  in- 

shals,  and  which  are  sought  to  be  repealed  by  definite  number  of  marshals  may  be  appointed. 

the  pending  amendment,  were  enacted.  It  is  a  fact  that  pending  the  elections  of  1876 

**  It  is  admitted  that  Oongress  may  rightfully  over  eleven  thousand  were  appointed ;  a  body 
adopt  regulations  aa  to  the  time,  place,  and  of  men  in  numbers  equal  to  one  half  of  your 
manner  of  the  elections  of  Representatives  in  regular  army,  and,  as  1  have  said,  may  be  mul- 
Congress,  bat  it  is  denied  that  Oongress  in  the  tiplied  beyond  the  strength  of  that  array.  Re- 
exercise  of  this  right  to  make  regulations,  membering  that  these  marshals  are  paid  by  the 
either  as  to  time,  place,  or  manner,  can  deter-  National  Government  out  of  the  taxes  derived 
mine  the  question  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  from  the  people,  we  come  to  look  into  the  pow- 
eiector  or  his  qualification  in  this  regard.  This  er  with  which  these  marshals  are  vested.  They 
belon/ars  alone  to  the  States  or  the  people  there-  are  clothed  with  the  power  to  decide  of  their 
of.  The  people  of  the  States  may  fix  the  quali-  own  will,  whether  *  order '  is  observed,  either 
fication  of  the  elector  as  to  age^  residence,  and  at  places  of  registration  or  voting;  whether 
character,  and  when  so  fixed  and  determined,  there  is  ^  fraudulent  registration ' ;  whether 
tbeae  electors  become  and  are  the  supreme  there  is  *  fraudnlent  voting  ^ ;  whether  there  is 
fl^>vereignty  in  and  of  the  Government  of  thi  ^fraudulent  conduct'  on  tlie  part  of  any  ofiBcer 
Taited  States.  Now,  then,  any  attempt  made  of  tlie  election ;  whether  the  State  authorities 
to  impair  this  sDvereignty  is  an  attack  upon  have  rightfully  administered  their  own  election 
the  fundamental  theory  upon  which  our  whole  laws,  and  upon  their  own  will  to  decide  and  de- 
pop  ular  institutions  are  based.  It  is  war  upon  termine  whether  any  attempt  to  violate  the 
the  people  and  their  right  of  defense  and  pro-  law  has  been  made,  and  thereupon  to  arrest 
tection.  Let  ine  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  it  and  take  into  custody,  with  or  without  process, 
be  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  national  such  parties  as  they  may  decide  or  determine  to 
life  that  the  existing  laws  should  be  enforced,  I  be  guilty  of  these  offenses  or  any  one  of  them, 
am  in  iavor  of  their  enforcement.  But  what  Thus  clothed  with  new,  strange,  and  extraor- 
ii  the  sonroe  of  the  national  life?  It  is  the  dinary  powers,  they  are  at  once  judges  and 
sovereignty  of  the  people ;  it  is  the  freedom  of  executive  officers,  powers  the  exercise  of  which 
the  elector.  arbitrarily  takes  from  the  citizen  his  liberty  and 

^*  The  Democratic  party  ofthe  country  believe  from  the  elector  his  sovereignty.     Sir,  it  is 

thit  the  laws  sought  to  be  repealed  go  beyond  simply  an  invasion  of  authority  upon  the  free- 

rh>}  rightfhl  authority  of  Oongress  to  regulate  dom  of  the  ballot. 

tile  time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding  the  **  The  genius  of  tyranny  never  conceived  a 

elections  for  members  of  Oongress;  and  in  the  more  insidious  assault  upon  the  rights  of  a  free 

aathority  given  to  the  supervisors  and  marshals  people  than  is  concealed  under  this  pretense 

to  arrest  and  imprison  the  elector  before  regis-  of  guarding  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box.    The 

tering  and  before  voting,  as  well  as  in  the  act  citizen  invested  with  sovereignty  by  his  State 

of  voting,  assert  a  dangerous  and  unconstitu-  or  the  people  thereof  is  subordinated  to  the 

tional  exercise  of  authority  upon  the  part  of  control  and  will  of  a  foreign,  and  it  may  be  an- 

the  Government,  and  seek  to  destroy  the  source  tagonistic,  tribunal,  which,  in  the  assertion  of 

of  the  life  of  the  Government:    No  more  ar-  its  supremacy  by  its  supple  minions,  disrobes 

bitrary,  tyrannical,  or  oppressive  power  was  him  of  his  'sovereignty  and  leaves  him  the 

ever  given  to  any  body  of  men  than  is  lodged  slave  of  a  superior  power.    The  tendency  of 

in  the  hands  of  deputy  marshals  by  section  the  law  is  to  prostitute  the  judiciary  to  the 

2"22  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  I  read :  domination  of  tne  executive,  and  to  take  away 

"8kj.  »».  The  marshal  and  his  general  deputies,  this  asylum  of  the  oppressed  and  make  it  the 

and  sach  anaoial  deputies,  ahall  keep  the  peace,  anrl  castle,  if  not  the  bastile,  of  the  oppressor." 

support  and  protect  Ae  auporriaora  of  election  in  the  ^r.  Davidson  of  Florida;  "  The  amendment 

rc/i-^^jtion  and  fhiudnlent  votki  thereat,  or  fraudu-  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  from  and 

IfcQt  oooduct  on  tibe  part  of  anyomoer  of  election,  and  including  section  2011  to  and  including  section 

immodiatoly ,  either  at  the  place  of  rogiatration  or  poll-  208 1 .    It  was  introduced  by  a  gentleman  whose 

b^^plaa,  or  elMwhere,  Mid  either  before  or  i^r  y^^,       jg  no^jj  ^f  ^h^  Ohio  River,  and  it  is  ear- 

n^fiivtennff  or  voting,  to  arreet  and  take  into  custody,  .,  ^   ,        ,  ^a^^^^^^a  k«  «»a»,t>a«« 

with  orlTithoutprSooea, any  pcnon  who  oommite,  hi  neatly  supported  and  advocated  by  members 

ittempta  or  off«n  to  eoimmt,  any  of  the  acts  or  of-  from  the  North  and  West  as  well  as  from  tne 
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South.  Yet  there  are  those  here  who  woald  sonable  is  not  only  ankind,  bnt  also  most  won- 
znake  it  appear  that  the  proposition  is  a  South-  derhilly  presamptuoas  and  arrogant 
em  measare  only,  and  they  pretend  to  see  in  *^  Sir,  the  proposition  on  the  part  of  the 
it  treason  and  rebellion.  The  gentleman  from  Democrats  to  repeal  the  odious  sections  men- 
Maine  [Mr.  Hale]  has  told  ns  that  ^  the  propo-  tioned  in  the  amendment  is  not  prompted  bj  a 
sition  to  repeal  all  these  sections  takes  hold  and  desire  to  obtain  any  nndne  adTantage  of  Ke- 
,  violent  hold  of  the  whole  body  of  criminal  law  publicans.  They  seek  only  to  take  from  them 
applicable  to  the  purity  of  elections  in  the  South  that  advantage  which,  owing  to  partisan  kyis- 
and  ruthlessly  repeals  it.'  He  seems  to  have  lation,  they  possess,  and  which  they  so  harshly, 
forgotten  that  the  sections  sought  to  be  re*  unfairly,  and  corruptly  use  at  elections  in  some 
pealed  apply  not  only  to  elections  in  the  South,  of  the  States — use  not  merely  against  the  in- 
but  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  at  the  terest  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  also  in 
same  time  to  have  misapprehended  the  purport  violation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  citi- 
and  scope  of  the  amendment.  For  it  does  not  zens  of  those  States.  Mr.  Chairman,  wrongs, 
propose  to  repeal  the  whole  body  of  the  crim-  great  wrongs,  have  been  and  wUl  continue  to 
mal  law  applicable  to  elections,  but  only  those  be  perpetrated  under  the  operation  of  this  law 
sections  which  provide  for  the  appointment  of  bo  long  as  it  remains  in  force,  and  therefore  it 
supervisors  and  deputy  marshals.  Again,  sir,  ought  to  be  repealed." 
it  was  very  strongly  intimated,  if  not  expressly  Mr.  Hale:  '^Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  only  for 
stated,  a  few  days  since  by  the  gentleman  from  the  purpose  of  stating  the  position  of  this  ques- 
New  York  [Mr.  Chittenden],  that  the  object  of  tion.  We  may  as  well  unaerstand  exactly  bow 
this  amendment  was  to  give  to  the  South  abso-  this  matter  now  stands  before  us.  The  gentle- 
lute  control  of  this  Government,  and  that  the  man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Southard],  in  pressing  iU^ 
proposition  to  repeal  the  unwise  and  iniquitous  amendment,  has  thrown  down  the  gage  of 
sections,  as  I  regard  them,  was  an  exhibition  battle.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
of  audacity  which  the  North  would  not  for  a  Hewitt]  has  asserted  this  morning  that  the 
moment  tolerate.  Sir,  the  South  does  not  de-  Democratic  party  stands  here  to-day,  and  will 
sire  absolute  control  of  this  Government.  It  stand,  in  favor  of  sweeping  from  the  statute- 
does  desire  though  that  the  vicious  and  tyran-  book  all  that  body  of  law  which  he  says  inter- 
nical  legislation,  the  enactment  of  which  was  feres  with  the  operations  of  the  State  govern- 
the  result  of  bitter  feelings  engendered  during  ments  and  State  laws  with  respect  to  the  ballot. 
the  late  great  struggle,  should  no  longer  re-  Now,  there  is  a  plain,  distinct  challenge ;  and, 
main  in  force.  It  does  desire  that  laws  which  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that,  strong  as  is  the 
are  used  as  political  machines  by  the  political  feeling  on  the  other  side,  it  la  equally  strong 

Earty  now  in  power,  and  which  are  manipu-  on  this.    These  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 

ited  and  run  iJtogether  in  the  interest  of  tnat  baUot  must  not  and  shall  not  be  repealed.    I 

party,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  tiiose  who  repeat  that  this  side  of  the  House  will  never 

are  opposed  to  it,  should  be  repealed.    And  I  consent  to  this  project  of  repeal  being  pushed 

foil,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  discover  in  the  amend-  forward  and  oarrieid  through.    Gentlemen  on 

ment  that  audacity  which  seems  to  be  so  appar-  the  other  side  may  as  well  understand  that 

ent  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York.    And  now  aa  hereafter.    Thus  we  are  confronted 

I  could  not  see  it  even  had  the  amendment  been  with  what  the  other  side  must  take  the  resmm- 

offered  by  a  Democrat  from  the  South ;  for  in  sibility  of,  an  extra  session  of  Congress.    Last 

this  House  the  privileges  and  rights  of  mem-  Tuesday,  one  week  ago  to-day,  an  almost  solid 

hers  are  the  same  whether  they  come  from  the  vote  of  this  side  of  the  House  waa  given  in 

North  or  South,  from  the  East  or  West.  favor  of  going  into  Committee  of  the  Whole 

"  And  again,  sir,  it  has  been  argued  by  the  upon  this  appropriation  bill.    We  were  voted 

gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hanna]  that  the  down  by  the  other  side.    On  Wednesday  the 

adoption  of  the  pending  amendment  will  sweep  bill  came  up,  was  discussed,  and  went  over, 

away  all  that  legislation  which  sharply  defines,  On  Thursday  the  Republican  side  again  voted 

as  he  expressed  it,  the  difference  between  loy-  aolidly  to  take  it  up  and  pass  it  pure  and  &im- 

alty  and  treason.    And  it  has  been  said  by  the  pie ;  but  we  were  antagonized  with  an  election 

gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Baker]  that  it  will  case  upon  which  the  other  side,  refusing  to 

undo  all  the  results  of  the  war.    Mr.  Chairman,  consider  this  bill,  unseated  a  member  who  bad 

I  can  not  appreciate  such  arguments;  neither  been  here  within  twenty  days  of  his  entire  term 

can  I  believe  that  they  emanate  from  sober  re-  of  office.    On  Friday  this  bill  waa  antagonized 

flection  and  sound  judgment,  but  rather  do  I  with  private  bills,  and  that  day  was  wasted, 

think  that  they  are  the  offspring  of  bitter  par-  On  Saturday  the  Republican  aide  again  rallied 

tisan  feeling  and  uncontrolled  prejudice.    The  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  this  appropriation 

members  of  this  House  from  the  South  claim  bill  through ;  but  antagonized  as  it  was  by  the 

no  rights  here  which  are  not  granted  to  them  morning  hour  and  by  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of 

by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  their  country,  the  tobacco  tax,  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 

And  when  they  assert  those  rights  on  this  consideration  of  this  bill  was,  on  a  vote  by  tell- 

floor,  and  in  a  fair  and  manl v  manner  endeavor  era,  defeated  by  one  vote.    I  only  wish  to  say 

to  maintain  them,  that  it  should  be  said  they  that  we  on  this  side  have  done  everything  to 

Are  audacious  and  intimated  that  they  are  trea-  push  this  bill,  and  at  some  stage  of  this  pro- 
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eeeding  between  now  and  the  final  a^ourn-  country.    It  is  a  Northern  outrage  as  well  as 

ment  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  must  yield  a  Southern  outrage.    In  the  North,  in  1876i 

their  position,  for  these  laws  can  not  be  and  $220,515.64  was  paid  to  these  marshals,  while 

shall  not  be  repealed."  in  the  South  but  $54,770.96.    Four  fifths  of 

Mr.  Southard :  **  Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  the  money  was  paid  in  the  North.    In  1878 

to  the  gentleman  from  Maine  I  desire  to  say  $24,636.74  was  paid  in  the  South,  while  $177,- 

for  myself,  and  I  think  I  speak  the  spontane-  654.85  was  paid  in  the  North,  or  seven  eighths 

oQs  and  onanimous  sentiment  of  this  side  of  of  the  entire  amount ;  and  Mr.  Davenport  of 

the  House,  that  these  laws,  which  were  enacted  New  York  has  still  to  come  in  with  his  bills  of 

for  the  parpose  of  controlling  the  baUot-boz  thousands  more. 

aod  securiug  the  success  of  the  Republican  *^  I  say  again,  in  response  to  the  taunt  from 

partr  by  bribery,  intimidation,  and  force,  mu8t  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Hale],  that  this 

and  shah  be  swept  from  the  statute-books.    Let  side  of  the  House  has  determined  on  this  mea- 

it  be  distinctly  understood  that  with  this  side  sure,  not  as  a  question  of  mere  dollars  and  cents, 

of  the  House  and  with  the  Democratic  party  but  as  a  question  of  absolute  incontestable 

rests  the  responsibility,  and  they  are  ready  to  right,  as  a  question  of  the  freedom  and  purity 

do,  dare,  and  die,  if  need  be,  in  defense  of  the  of  the  ballot-box,  as  a  question  of  freedom  from 

tfeedom  of  the  ballot  and  the  freedom  of  the  arrest  without  due  process  of  law.    We  will  no 

citizen.    It  is  a  question  of  a  fair  and  pure  bal-  longer  permit  the  control  of  the  ballot-box  to 

lot  and  a  question  of  personal  liberty ;  and  the  remain  in  the  hands  of  paid  and  hired  agents  of 

mm  who  yields  now  in  this  supreme  crisis  de-  one  political  party  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 

serves  the  condemnation  and  scorn  of  a  free  elections.    It  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  ques- 

and  independent  people.  tion  of  personal  liberty  to  the  citizen,  and  we 

''  These  marshals,  Mr.  Ghiurman,  are  appoint-  do  not  mean  in  this  free  country  that  any  man 

ed  by  a  party,  for  a  party  purpose,  but  they  shall  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  until  there  has 

are  paid  out  of  the  public  Treasury.     It  is  idle  been  due  complaint  and  warrant  of  arrest, 

to  say  that  any  Administration  wUl  be  fair  and  until  there  has  been  due  process  of  law.    We 

impartial  in  the  execution  of  the  law  against  mean  to  protect  the  citizen  in  his  personal 

the  opposing  political  party.    In  addition,  these  rights  and  to  protect  the  ballot-box  in  its  free- 

iepntT  marshals  have  the  power  of  arresting  dom  and  in  its  purity. 

individnals  without  affidavit  and  without  war-  *^  If  the  Republican  party  can  beat  the  Demo- 

TiiDt  upon  their  own  ipie  dixit^  upon  their  own  cratic  party  at  the  polls,  after  they  have  had  a 

malice,  hatred,  interest,  or  caprice,  so  that  so  free  and  fair  election,  we  will  cheerfully  sub- 

lon:?  as  these  statutes  stand  it  is  utterly  impos-  mit,  but  until  that  ballot-box  is  freed  we  intend 

sible  that  the  Amerioan  citizen  can  be  duly  pro-  to  stand  as  free  men  to  make  it  free.    Let  the 

tected  in  his  personal  liberty  and  in  his  right  issue  come,  and  come  now.    Not  a  dollar  of 

to  vote.  appropriations  should  be  voted  nntil  this  most 

''In  St.  Louis  the  special  deputy  marshals  reasonable  redress  of  grievances  is  conceded." 

^ere  appointed  upon  the  pledge,  and  as  an  in-  The  Chairman :  *^  The  question  recurs  on  the 

di.^^>easdble  condition,  that  they  would  support  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 

in  the  canvass  and  by  their  votes  the  Republi-  Southard]." 

cin  candidates  for  Congress.     One  thousand  The  committee  divided,  and  the  tellers  re- 

:m  ]  tweuty-eight  special  deputy  marshals  were  ported — ayes  135,  noes  110. 

Appointed  in  that  city  alone,  at  an  expense  of  The  Chairman :  **  The  amendment  is  agreed 

over  120,000,  and  the  result  was  the  election  to." 

^f  three  Kepublicans  in  three  Democratic  dis-  The  next  amendment  from  the  Committee 

^^'ts.  of  the  Whole  was  read,  as  follows: 

''  These  supervisors  and  marshals  have  in  dif-  After  line  16,  pase  85,  add  the  following: 

tVrent  parts  of  the  country  arrested  citizens  For  defraying  the  ezponaeB  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

without  right  and  imprisoned  them  until  the  "nd  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  in- 

'A  1,  II  those  who  were  arrested  pledged  them-  United  States  are  concerned,  of  proeecutions  for  offensea 

■^-'Ve3  not  to  vote  they  were  immediately  dis-  oommitted  in  viokdon  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 

chvtred,  but  if  they  insisted  on  the  right  to  "^d  for  the  safe-keepincf  of  prisoners,  $2,800,000: 

vote  they  were  held  in  custody ;  but  when  the  ^^^^J^^  ^''T'^ft^i^JJ^^}  ^T^^  S^ 

\,<l\iA  yJ^^^  «r^.^  ^i^^wi  ^4-  ^i  l'«i^«i,  ^«  ^i^«  ^^  P®tit,  m  any  court  of  the  United  States  shall  be  $2, 

OiUut-boxes  were  closed  at  six  o  clock  on  elec-  anrthit  the  fast  clause  of  section  800  of  the  IteviwJ 

tion  day  they  were  all  discharged,  and  no  at-  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  which  refers  to  the  State 

t^rnpt  was  made  afterward  to  prosecute  them  of  Pennsylvania,  and  sections  820  and  821  of  the  Re- 

f'r  any  crime.     The  plain  inference  is  that  vised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  repealed, 

au  nonty  not  to  bnng  to  punishment  those  less  than  three  hundred  persons  pSssessing  the  quaU- 

^ '-ing  illegally,  bnt  simply  and  solely  to  secure  fications  prescribed  in  section  800  of  the  Eevised 

a  victory  for  the  Republican  party.     This  ma-  Statutes,  which  names  shall  have  been  placed  therein 

'iiine  is  sunply  one  of  party  for  the  purpose  of  ^^S®  ^i®'?  *lt  ■".^.  *»^  ^^  *  oonmiissioner  to  be 

';'-T».fnfl#;«i.  -  ^...i^  !^«^l-4^  ♦!.«*   "u*!   v«^«  appomted  by  the  judge  thereof,  which  commissioner 

^^.rjM.taaiing  a  party  dynasty  that  has  been  atffi  be  a  cifizeniiiSng  in  the  district  in  which  such 

coQdemned  by  the  popular  judgment  of  the  ooortia  held,  of  good  standing  and  a  well-known  mem- 
voL.  XIX. — 16    A 
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ber  of  the  prindpal  political  Ptatj  opposing  tiuit  to  O.  B.  Bobinson,  M.  S.  BoUnaon.  Byan,  Samr«an. 

whidi  the  clerk  may  oelong,  the  clerk  and  said  com-  Sapp,  Sexton,  Sliallenberger,  Sinnickson,  SuiulL.  A- 

miaaioner  each  to  place  one  name  in  said  box,  alter-  Herr   Smith,  Starin,  Stephens,  Stewart,  John   w. 

nately,  until  the  whole  number  required  shall  be  Stone,  Joseph  C.  Stone,  Strait,  Thompson,  Tbri.- 

plaoed  therein.    But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  bursh,  Tipton,  Amoa  Townsend.  M.  t.  Towdht:!, 

oe  construed  to  prevent  any  judsre  in  a  district  in  Tucker,  Van  Vorhea,  Wait,  Walker^Walsh,  \s  ar  1. 

vhich  such  is  now  the  practice  from  ordering  the  Watson,  Harry  White,  Michael  D.  White.  WiL^r'n- 

names  of  jurors  to  be  drawn  from  the  boxes  uaed  by  ton,  Andrew  Williama,  C.  0.  Williams,  Bicluiid  AS  J* 

the  State  authorities  in  selecting  jurors  in  the  highest  liams,  Willits,  Wren,  Casey  Young — 144. 

courts  in  the  State.    All  genend  and  special  laws  in  _,     _,       ,       ^    .                       ... 

conflict  herewith  aro  heieby  repealed.  The  Speaker  ^before  annoimciog  the  vote} : 

-,,             ,       .                  ,  .  "  The  Clerk  will  call  my  name.*' 

The  amendment  was  ijyreed  to.  ^he  Clerk  called  the  name  of  Mr.  RandulL 

*v^wi.T*  amendment  from  the  Committee  of  ^he  Speaker :  "  I  vote  '  aj.' " 

the  Whole  was  aa  foUows :  ^he  reVult  of  the  vote  was  then  annooncl 

Insert  after  the  amendment  just  adopted  the  follow-  gg  ^bove  recorded,  and  the  amendment  wi- 

"^hat  the  several  sections  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  ^^^/^M}^  agreed  to. 

the  United  States  fVom  and  including  section  2011  to  ihe  Dill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  mi 

and  indudin^  section  2081,  and  all  other  provisions  of  read  a  third  time.    The  previous  qaestioD  «  a- 

law  authorixmg  the  appointment  of  or  the  perform-  demanded  aod  seconded,  and  the  main  que- 

rjLrS  '^rB&tV^^^.'or^'^'dt'  tion  ordered.    The  question  w«.  taken,  and  i: 

puty  wiftVahAl  of  elections^  or  the  payment  of  any  "^"^  (lecidea  as  lollows : 

njoney  to  any  such  supervisor  or  deputy  mawhal  of  Yeas— Acklen,  Aiken,  AtWns,   Banning?,   B^..^ 


elections  for  any  services  jperformed  aa  such,  be,  and    Bell,  Benedict,  kckneU'  Blackburn^  Bliss/  Bl  ur.!, 

Boone,  Bouck,  Bragg,    Bridges,   Bright.    Bucki*r. 


the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 


Thft  mipqtinn  waji  tflkATi  •  and  fhorfi  wftr« Cabell,  John  W.  Caldwell,  W.  F.  Caldw3L,  Can  i  ir. 

ine  question  was  taKen,  ana  tnere  were—  chahners,  Alvah  A.  Clark,  Clarke  of  ientu  k.. 

yeas  148,  nays  8,  not  voting  144;  as  foUows :  ciark  of  Missouri.  Clymer|  Cobb,  Collins,  (  -■., 

Ybub— Acklen,  Aiken,  Atkins,  Banning,  Beale,  Coveit.  Samuel  S.  Cox,  Cravens,  Crittenden^  Culi-.r- 
Bell,  Benedict,  ^icknell,  Blackburn,  Bliss,  Blount,  son.  Cutler,  Davidson,  Joseph  J.  Davis,  Dibn  .. 
Boone,  Bouck,  Bragg,  Bridges,  Bright,  Buckncr,  Ca-  Dickey,  Durham,  Eden,  EicknoffL  Ekm,  LHLm,  J: 
bell.  John  W.  Caldwell.  W.  P.  C^dwell,  Chandler,  II.  Evins^  Ewing,  Felton,  K  B.  Fmley,  Jesse  J.  1  J.- 
Carlisle, Chalmers.  Alvan  A.  Clark,  Clarke  of  Ken-  le^,  Fleminff.  Forney ,  Franklin,  Fuller,  Garth,  (i:.  .-• 
tucky,   Clark  of  Missouri,   Clymer,   Cobb,  Collins,  Gibson,  Giadings,  Glover,  Goode,  Gtmter.  Haiuij'  ' 


Cook,  Covert,  Samuel  S.  Cox.  Cravens,  Crittenden 


Ic^,  Fleming.  Fomev,  Franklin,  Fuller,  Garth,  Gause 

Gibson,  Giddings,  Glover,  Gooae,  Gunter,  Hamilton,     ^a<u«^,  «..<.vn>v. ,  .«u.»u,  ^imuj^u^,  wjmmu,  j^±^^  .  ^ .. 

Hardenberg.  Henry  R.  Harris,  Jonn  T.  Harris,  Harri-     McKemde,  MoMahon,  MiUs,  Money.  Moi^^an.  M'  rr. 


son.  Hart,  Uartzell,  Hatcher,  Henkle,  Henry,  Herbert, 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  G.   W.  Hewitt,  Hooker,  " 
Hunton,  Frank  Jones,  James  T.  Jones,  Kenna 
me],  Knott,  Landers.    Ligon,  Look  wood,   Liittrell 
Lvnde,  Mackey,  Maisn.  Mannmg,  Martin,  Mavham 
McKenzie,  MoMahon,  Mills,  Monev,  Morgan,  Morri' 
eon,    Morse,  Muldrow,    Muller,  T.    M.    Patterson 
Phelps,    Potter,    Pridemore,  Bea,    Beagan,    Beilly 
Americus  V .  Kice,  Bobbins,  Koberta,  Bol^rtB<m,  Ross, 
Sayler^  Scales,  Shelley,  Singleton,  Siemens,  William 
E.  Smithj^outhard,  Sparks,  Springer,  Steele,  Stenger 
Swann,  Throckmorton,  K.  W.  Townshend,  Turner 
Turoey,  Vance.  Needer,  Waddell.  Warner,  Whit^ 


Hardenbergh,  ifenrv  R.  Harris,  John  T.  Harri«i,  l!:r- 
rison.  Hart,  Hartiell,  Hatcher,  Henkle,  Henrv.  Ht- 
bert,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Hooker.' Hum:. 
Hunton,  Frank  Jones,  Jamea  T.  Jones,  Kcnna.  Kii..- 
mel,  Knott,  Landers.  Lison^  Lock  wood,  Lut^rui. 
Lvnde,  Mackey,  Maisn,  Manning,  Martin,  "SAavl 


..c..^..,     son,    Morse,    Muldrow,    Muller,    T.    M.  P&ttir^n, 
Abram  S^  Hewitt^  G.   W.' Hewitt,'  Hooker,  House,     Phelps,    Potter,   Pridemore,    Rea,   Beagan,    lUV.'.}, 

I,  Kim-    Americus  v.  Bice,  Robbins,  Roberta,  Robertson  J  K' ^'- 
"    "      Say lerj  Scales,  Shellev,  Singleton,  elemons.  A\  ilKx- 
^.^v.^.,  A»<^««j ,  ^Muou.  iu.iHAuu^K,  ^•■^i^u,  «..«Tu»u<,     E.  Smith,  Southard,  Sparks,  Springer.  Steele,  Stn!.- 
McKenzie,  MoMahon,  Mills,  Money,  Morgan,  Morri-    cer,    Swann,    Throckmorton,    R.    W.   To\iT:^ht^v: 

Turner,  Tumey,  Vance^  Veeder,  Waddell,  \^^l:k(.^. 
Whitthome,  Jamea    WiUiaaia,   Jen   N.  Wil!lh!i>. 


Albert  S.  ^Ulis.  Bern.  A.  Willia,  Wilion,   \sV.,..! 
Wright,  Yeatea,  John  S.  Young— 142. 

Nats — Aldrich,  Bacon,  Bagiey,  John  H.  Bfilvtr. 
Ballou,  Bayne,  Blair,  Boyd,  Brentano,  Brewer,  Bi  Iji:-, 
BrcM^den,  Browne,  Bundy,  Burchonl,  Burdick,  (.  l!i 


tbome,  James  Williams,  Jere  N.  Williams.  Albert  S.  Calkins,  Camp,  Campbell,  Caswell,  Chittenden^  C  U 

Willis,  Beiyamhi  A.  Willis,  Wilson,  Wood,  Wright,  lin.  Bush  Clark,  Cole,  Conger,  Jacob  D.  Cox,  Cr.y 

Yeates,  John  S.  Young--148.  Cummings,  Danford,  Horace  Davis.  Deering,  Di :. 

>T  __    y,,.^     J  _  s, ^   »««, -  ^jj^  Dunnell,  Eamea,  Ellsworth,  Errett,  L  is\^^ 


[:\T  r 


^Haaelton,   Hendee,    Hendereon,    Hiscock,    Hubbell,  berger,  Sinnickson,  SmaUs,  a7  Herr  Smitii,  ^t:\. 

'Humphrey,  Hungerford,  Hunter,  Ittner,  James,  Jolm  Stewart,  John  W.  Stone,  Joseph  C.  Stone,  St-^.i 

8.  Jones,  Jorgensen,  Joyce,  Keifer,  Keightley,  Kclley,  Thompson,  Amos  Townsend,  M.  I.  Townscnd,  \  •: 

Ketcham,  Knapp,  Lapnam.  Lathrop,  Xinasey.  Lor-  Vorhes,  Wait,  Ward,  Watson,  Harry  White,  Anirv  - 

ing.  Majors.  Marsh,  McCook,  McGowan,  McKinlcy,  Williams,  C.  G.  WilUama,  Richard  Williama,  \\  ili.  ^ 

Metcalfe,  Mitchell,  Monroe.  Keal,  Norcross,  Oliver,  — 117. 

O'Neill,  Overton,  Page,  G.  W.  Patterson,  Peddio,        Not  Vornro— Bailey,  William  H.  Baker,  Bc-.kv 

Phillips,   Pollard,   Pound,    Powers,    Price,   Pugh,  Beebe,   Bland,    Butler,    Cannon,    Carlisle,    iKi. 

Bainey,  Bandolph,  Beed,  William  W.  Bice,  Rid(Ue,  Dwight,  Jamea  L.  Evans,  Freeman,  Garfield,  JoLi;  ^ 
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he  $2,  and  that  the  last  clause  of  section  800  of  the  Be- 

State 
the 

^       *  ^  pealed :  and  that  all  such  jurors,  grand  and  petit,  shall 

So  the  bill  was  passed.  do  publicly  drawn  from  a  box  containing  the  names  of 

not  less  tnan  three  hundred  (wrsons,  possessing  the 

,      ^     a       A.          -u-vij.j.t.             ^^  gualiflcations  prescribed  in  section  800  of  the  Bevised 

Id  the  oenate,  on  March  Ist,  the  consiuera-  gtatutos,  whlcn  names  shall  have  been  placed  therein 

tion  of  this  appropriation  bill  and  the  amend-  by  the  clerk  of  such  court,  and  a  commissioner  to  be 

ments  made  by  the  Senate  committee  on  ap-  appointed  by  the  judw  thereof,  which  oommissioner 

propriation.  «r„  commenced.     Among   the  .th,S°urtu"h^d%rgSdft2SdS|^Twe!f-l^S'^ 

amendmenti  was  the  following :  member  of  the  principal  political  party  opposing  that 

After  the  word  '^  prisoners,"  to  msert :  to  which  the  clerk  may  belong,  the  derk  and  said 

And  for  defraying  the  expenses  which  may  be  in-  oommissioner  each  to  place  one  name  m  said  box  al- 

cumxi  in  the  cnforooment  of  the  act  approved  Febru-  tematelv  until  tibe  whole  number  required  shall  be 

ar>-  iS,  1871,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  an  actap-  placed  therom.   But  nothing  herem  contained  shall  be 

prned  May  80, 1870,  cntiUed  ♦  An  act  to  enforce  the  construed  to  prevent  any  judge  in  a  district  m  which 

n.'hto  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  m  the  «^<^  »  now  the  practice  ftom  ordenng  the  nam^  of 

K  veml  States  of  the  Union,  and  for  other  purposes,'  or  jurors  to  be  drawn  from  the  boxes  uaed  by  the  Stat; 

Lnv  acts  amendatoiT  thereof  or  supplementoiy  there-  authorities  m  selecUng  jurors  m  the  highest  courts  of 

to,"                                                <r«r              «  ^g  State.    All  generaJ  and  special  laws  m  conflict 

herewith  are  hereby  repealed.    That  the  several  seo- 

So  88  to  read :  tions  of  tbe  Bevii^ed  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 


-. voc^o  «,«  expenses  of  suit^  in  which  the  Uni-  ^r^  any  chiel  or  other  supervisor  or  eiecuons,  or  any 

tM  States  are  concerSed.  of  proaecutions  for  offenses  "P^l^l  deputy  marshal,  or  other  deputy  marshal  of 

c.>iin.ittod  in  violation  of  the  lawsof  the  United  States,  elecUons,  or  the  payment  of  any  money  to  any  such 

an  i  tor  the  safe-keeping  of  prisoners,  and  for  defray-  «VPe'™2.»'  or  deputy  marshal  of  elections  for  wpy  ser- 

:.u'  the  expenses  wfcch  may  be  incirred  in  tlio  eh-  ^»«»  performed  as  such,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 

sr  fluent  of  the  act  approved  February  28, 1871,  en-  "pealed. 

V-'^  '^^Jf^^  "H^^  f"  "iu'P^'t.    ip^l  ^'        The  Presiding  Officer:  " The  Chair  will  state 

In  >,  ODtitled  ^  An  act  to  enforce  the  rights  of  citizens  ^.-i*  «r.««*;,.«      tu^  n^^w^U4^^^  ^w*  a^^»^«««^« 

^t  the  UnUed  States  to  vote  in  the  several  States  of  *?»«  question.     The  Committee  on  Appropna- 

t jj  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,'  or  any  tions  report  to  strike  out  the  clause  which  the 

at-  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  thereto/'  Secretary  has  JQst  read.     The  question  is  on 

|:,S'Xi,ouo.  agreeing  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 

The  Presiding  Officer:  "The  question  is  on  Committee  on  Appropriations  striking  out  the 

aCTeeing  to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  clause." 

Committee  on  Appropriations.    Is  the  Senate       ^r-  Thurman :  "I  ask  for  a  division  of  the 

rtady  for  the  question  ? ''  amendment,  and  that  the  question  may  first 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll,  and  ^  ^^^^  on  striking  out,  beginning  at  line 

the  result  was  announced  as  follows:  2170  and  ending  with    the  word  'repealed,' 

YiA^^Allison,  Anthony,  Blaine,  Booth,  Bumsido,  ^^  ^^^,  2194.     Up  to  that  word  the  provision 

rimcron  of  Pennsvlvania,  Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  moved  to  be  stricken   out   relates  wholly  to 


Qndere,  Spcnror,  TeUer,  Wadleigh,  Windom— 29.  "'"^'  ""*'  Z  t^     ^        ^     In     j.     vxvx.v.^«o 

N'ATi^BiSev,  iarnum,  Bayard,  Beck.  CookreU,  «ad  marshals.    They  are  whoUy  distinct  sub- 

C  Ic^,  Davis  of  West  Vuvinia.  Dennis^^aton,  Gar-  jects,  and  I  ask  that  the  vote  may  be  first  taken 

ii^ni,  Gordon,  Hereford,  Hill,  Jones  of  Florida.  Ker-  on  the  jury  proposition,  beginning  with  line 

M  itlipyg 26,  line  Z1W4, 

Ab-ext— Brace,  Butler,  Chaffee,  Conkling,  Cono-  The  Presiding  Officer:    "The  Chair  is  of 

v^r.  Davia  of  Uiinois,  Eustb,  Grover,  Harris,  Howe,  opinion  that  the  question  is  subject  to  a  divi- 

.n.n-ton.  Jonos  of  Nevada.  McCrwsry,  Patterson,  gion  and  will  put  the  question  on  agreeing  to 

V.^irh^^*^  ^"^"^  ^"^^  ^^"^^  ^^^'  the  first  branch  of  the  divided  proposition. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  on  ameing  to  strike 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  out  ft-om  line  2170  to  and  including  the  word 

Mr.  Thurman:  "Mr.  President,  I  suppose  'repealed,'  in  line  2194.    Is  the  Senate  ready 

the  next  amendment  is  to  strike  out  the  pro-  for  the  question  ? '' 

TiHo  on  line  2170  and  ending  in  line  2208,"  The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll,  and 

The  Presiding  Officer :  **  The  Senator  is  cor-  the  result  was  announced  as  follows : 

rect.    The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Y^^^Messrs.  Allison,  Anthony,  Blaine,  Booth, 

amendment,  which  the  Secretary  will  report."  Bumaide,    Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron  of 

The  Secretary :  "  The  Committee  on  Appro-  Wisconsin,  Chandler,  Dawe0^oraey,^dmund8,  Fer- 

priations  propose  to  strike  out  from  line  2170  S;,,^*™^?*  ?«^»  &/<*!!•?,  ^&^A  ^A'^^S^^if'?" 

t .  2m.  I»  the  Mowing  words :  fetiSSSl'Srin^iiJ^rTMl^^JSia 

'*  Phn)id4df  That  the  per  diem  pay  of  each  juror,  Windom— 29. 

^nd  or  petit,  in  any  oonitikf  the  United  States,  shall  Nats— Messrs.  Bailey,   Bamum,   Bayard,  Beok, 
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CodtcreUL  Coke,  Davia  of  Wert  Virginia,  Denxiie,  agree.    We  have  had  three  idttings;  we  have 

Eaton,  Euatw,  Garland,  Gordon,  Hereford^U,  Jonee  discussed  the  question  in  every  posdhle  yU^ 

of  Florida,  Keman,  Lamar,  McDonald,  MoPnerHon,  ^m  .^   „„j  „^  i^«.^  4^^^a  :«■  ;...»^!L.:ki^  *^^. 

Maxey,   Merrimon;  Morgai.   Saulabury,   Thurman  ?'  »^  ^^  ^«  '^^\^  ^^^^^}^  impossible  to  coilc 

Wallaoe,  Whvte,  Wither^27.  to  any  agreement.    What  might  have  been  tf- 

Absknt— tfeasrs.  Bruoej  Butler,  Chaffee,  Conkling,  fected  if  the  whole  subject  had  been  left  to  tl.c 

Conover,  Davia  of  imnoia.  Grover,  Harris,  Howe,  conferees  themselves,  and  to  themselves  alune, 

Voorhees— 20.                  >      e    i           »           i  j  warranted  m  saying  even  that  they  cou.«l 

«.,',.                 J  .  have  come  to  a  oondusion.    But  they  eaih 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  f^lt  that  there  was  a  power  behind    thnn 

The  Presidmg  Officer :  "The  words  stated  ^^ich  would  admit  of  Z  agreement.     Tie 

are  stricken  from  the  bill.    The  question  now  disagreement  between  thert  is  radical.     A> 

18  upon  agreeing  to  the  recommendation  of  the  y^^  ^^^^   ^j..  Speaker,  the  House  has  d.-- 

Oommitteeon  Appropriations  to  strike  out  the  i^^^^^  in,  I  may  say,  unmbtakable  terir> 

remaming  words  of  the  clause  that  was  read  ^^ee  elections,  untrammeled  elections.      Th. 

by  the  SeCTetary,  namely,  beginning  with  the  ^^^^  ^^  demanded  also  intelligent  juries 

word   that   on  line  2194,  and  going  to  and  m-  ^j  ^^^^  j^^ors  should  not  be  subjected  to  te^: 

eluding  the  word  '  repealed    in  line  2203.    Is  ^aths  wl.ile  members  of  Congress  coming  from 

the  Senate  ready  for  the  questiou  ? "  ^^^  Southern  States  and  repenting  the  ni«j- 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll,  and  ^sty  of  the  people  upon  thb  floor  are  not  r^uL- 

the  result  was  announced  as  follows :  jected  to  such  oaths. 

^  Y«i;fr-MeB8re.  AlUson,  Anthony,  Blaine,  Booth,  »» There   were  about  one  hundred    amer.^1- 

Bumside,  Cameron  of  rennsylvama,  Cameron  of  Wis-  «-a«x- a^  ^v^  i/>^oi«*5«.*  aw^««4^:..»  »»;i  ««i-  ;  i 

consin,  Chandler,  Dawes,  l/oreey,  'Edmunda,  Ferry,  ™®^^  ^?  ^?®  'l?^i    ^'X®'  «^«<^'^^'^^«n/  J^*^*^^^^ 

Hamlin,  Hoar,  Inffalla.  Kellogg,  Kirkwood,  McMUlan,  appropriation  bill.     We  were  enabled  to  agr.  e 

Matthews,  Mitcboil,  Morrill,  Oglesby,  Paddock,  Bol-  in  regard  to  most  of  these  amendments.     W  i< 

Uns,  Saunders,  Spencer,  Teller,  Wadleigh,  Windom  did  not  agree  to  the  salaries  of  the  officers  and 

Nats — Messrs.    Bailey,   Bamnm,  Bayard, 
Cockrell,  Coke.  Davis   of  West  virmni 

Eaton,  Oarlana,  Gordon,  Hereford.  Hill,  vv.^«»  v/. ,  ~.^ w  — ^...^  ..».«  ,^^^^^  ^y^^ 

Florida,   Keman,   Lamar,    McDonald,    McPherson,  the  Other  points  we  might  have  agreed  unoL 

Moxey,    Merrimon,   Morgan,  Saulabury,   Thurman,  that. 

ABSEOT-li^n.  BrS^Butler,  Chaffee,  Conkling,  „  "  ^^:  Speaker,  the  deliberate  action  of  this 

Conover,  Davis  of  Illinois.  Eustis,  Grover,  HanS,  House  in  attaclnng  the  repeahn^  claose  to  the 

Howe,  Johnston,  Jones  of  I^evada,  McCreery,  Patter-  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropria> 

o?^'i/*^HJ?^»  ^^*«^^^P^»  B«i»omi  Bailment,  Sharon,  tion  bill  of  certain  sections  of  the   Revi?<d 

Shields,  Voorhees-2l.  Statutes  has  been  respected  and  firmly  main- 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the  tained  by  the  m^jori^  members  of  the  Eou!><^ 

bill  was  subsequently  passed.  conferees.    Upon  so  grave  a  question,  one  ii<'t 

measured  by  a  mere  appropriation  of  money. 

The  House  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  but  involving  the  rights  ana  liberties  of  Am<.r- 
the  Senate,  and  a  committee  of  conference  was  lean  citizens,  the  migority  of  the  House  con- 
appointed  in  each  House.  The  following  is  ferees  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  resolute!  v 
their  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives:  stand  by  the  injunctions  and  carry  out  the  ac - 

The  oommittce  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  tion  of  the  body  which  created  our  fnnctioL^. 

votes  of  tibe  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Whatever  individual  opinions  of  mere  polirv 

»o^  ^'e'lS^iuiV^^^veTt^^^  ^°  the  beginning  I  or  any  other  Representati w 
penses  of  the  Qovemmoit.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  ^^7 ,  *»*^«  entertained,  and  upon  which  it  is 
June  80,  1880,  and  for  other  purposes,  havinff  met,  usual  to  exercise  the  broadest  latitnde  and  the 
after  Am  and  free  conference,  have  been  unable  to  most  liberal  discretion  in  conference,  here  is  a 
^S'^j  ^  ^  ATTTTKR          \  question  involving  the  most  sacred  rights  arni 
M  J  DTOIIAM            i  ^^^^'p"  ^^  *^®  P"*  privileges  of  the  citizen,  around  which  tliis 
CHABLES  FOsIter,     j        °^*^®  House.  House  has  thrown  the  eeg^  of  its  protection, 
WHiLIAM  WINDOlk,   j  ManaceiB  on  the  part  *°^  ^^^^  which  this  committee  has  been  in- 
^MTM  ^H®v5^          \  ^^iSie  Senate.  trusted  a  special  guardianship,  and  one  which 
jAMna  i$.  BECK,         )  l-hey  had  no  disposition  to  disregard. 
Mr.  Atkins:  "  I  move  that  the  House  adhere  **  The  committee  could  not  agree  upon  that 
to  its  disagreement;  and  upon  that  motion  I  feature  of  the  bill  which  propoees  to  re^Kral 
call  for  the  previous  question."  the  test  oath  now  applied  to  Federal  juror?. 
The  previous  question  was  seconded  and  the  The  importance  of  selecting  juries  from  amont: 
main  question  ordered.  the  most  intelligent  of  the  people  is  too  plain 
The  question  being  taken  on  the  motion  to  to  admit  of  argument    The  righta  of  proper- 
adhere,  it  was  agreed  to.  ty,  the  well-being  of  society,  and  the  safetv 
Mr.  Atkins  of  Tennessee  said:  **  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  host  interests  of  the  State  require  t).v 
I  regret  that  the  conference  committee  upon  ahrogation  of  a  law  which  drives  intelligeiK  t 
this  hill,  which  I  regard  the  most  important  of  from  the  jury-hox  and  installs  it  with  igni>- 
the  appropriation  bills,  have  utterly  failed  to  ranee  and  prejudice.    What  publio  or  private- 
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harm  can  resalt  from  the  repeal  of  such  a  law  purity  and  legality  without  which  elective  gov- 

ia  to  my  mind  inexplicable.    Without  its  re-  emment  becomes  a  simple  mockery.    If  in- 

peal  the  substantial  ends  of  justice  will  con-  timidation  and  the  fear  of  arrest  drive  electors 

timie  to  be  defeated,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  from  the  polls,  or  force  them  to  vote  against 

Tcniicts  and  judgments  of  juries  and  of  courts  their  wHl,  in  what  does  the  plebiscit  of  France 

will  sink  into  ridicule  and  contempt.    Surely,  which  elevated  Napoleon  to  be  the  supreme  ru- 

any  law  which  becomes  contemptible  in  its  lerof  thatcountry  differ  from  our  boasted  rights 

eiecaiion  and  irritates  rather  than  appeases  of  suffrage  ?   No  more  violent  assault  was  ever 

and  a<3aages  popular  sentiment  is  radically  made  upon  the  freedom  of  the  elective  fran- 

wrong  and  ought  to  be  repealed.  ohise  in  France  daring  that  period  of  simulated 

"The  conference  committee  were  equally  hberty  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  when  to 
Gnfortnnate  in  not  agreeing  upon  the  provi-  have  refused  to  support  this  mock  hero  of  re- 
8i>ns  of  the  bill  which  repeal  the  laws  author-  publicanism  was  equivalent  to  incarceration  in 
img  the  appointment  of  supervisors  and  the  Bastile,  than  was  made  in  the  great  city  of 
de  mtv  marshals.  So  far  as  the  supervisors  New  York  and  other  places  on  the  day  of  the 
are  intended  to  supervise  elections  and  see  election  in  November  last,  when  thousands  of 
th.it  a  fair  count  is  had,  I  have  heard  no  com-  American  citizens  were  arrested  and  impris- 
I'liint  These  officers  are  selected  from  both  oned  with  the  sole  view  of  preventing  them 
political  parties,  and,  if  confined  to  simply  su-  from  voting.  That  such  acts  of  tyranny  so 
pt^rvising  elections  to  prevent  fraud,  there  is  utterly  subversive  of  liberty  may  not  be  re- 
not  any  special  objection.  But,  when  these  peated,  this  House  has  taken  its  stand  in  the 
('tScers  are  used  for  police  purposes — to  make  sacred  name  of  freedom,  and  demands  the  re- 
arrests and  otherwise  interfere  with  the  rights  peal  of  the  laws  under  the  cover  of  which  these 
o(  citizens — ^there  is  a  vital  and  fundamental  wrongs  were  perpetrated. 
objection.  There  is  no  warrant  in  the  Oon-  ^^The  right  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
«tit(UioQ  for  clothing  supervisors  with  police  people  to  withhold  supplies  is  as  old  as  English 
powers ;  that  power  is  lodged  with  the  States,  liberty.  History  records  numerous  Instances 
3  ;t,  grant  that  the  Constitution  clothes  them  where  the  common  feeling  that  the  people 
with  police  duties  and  powers,  why  should  were  oppressed  by  laws  that  the  lords  would 
th?7,  aided  by  an  army  of  deputy  marshals,  not  consent  to  repeal  by  the  ordinary  methods 
t<i  n  Q[»on  that  Oonstitution  and  rend  it  by  of  legislation  obtained  redress  at  last  by  re- 
'iefeating  a  fair  election?  That  such  has  been  fusing  appropriations  unless  accompanied  by 
the  on  varying   and    oft-repeated    result   for  relief  measures. 

jviT%  past  is  not  seriously  denied  that  I  am  "  This  is  not  an  ordinary  affirmative  propo- 

trare  of.    These  deputy  marshab  are  invaria-  sition  which  is  here  sought  to  be  ingr^ed  up- 

Uj  selected  on  account  of  their  known  parti-  on  this  bill  to  be  carried  through  by  virtue  of 

Mn^hip  and  efficiency  in  manipulating   and  its  momentum,  but  it  is  simply  a  relief  mea- 

nianiuiing  elections;   they  are  appointed  by  sure,  a  repeal  of  a  bad  law.    The  system  of 

tht^  A«lministration  on  account  of  their  facility  laws  so  ingeniously  blended  to  obstruct  the  free 

'M  readiness  to  work  for  the  attainment  of  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  against 

ptirtj  ends.  which  the  majority  in  this  House  is  now  ar- 

'*  Realizing  that  the  language  of  the  Oonstl-  rayed,  grew  out  of  the  military  ideas  which 

tJ  i>D  (Article  I.,  section  4)  only  confers  the  have  dominated  the  legislation  of  this  country 

p>.ver  upon  Oongress  to  decide  when,  where,  since  the  war.    But  the  time  has  now  come 

y^i  1  how  the  elections  of  members  of  Oongress  when  these  measures  of  injustice  and  inequality, 

r.i  iv  be  held  and  conducted,  but  does  not  ex-  so  long  and  so  patiently  endured,  must  give 

teu'l  to  the  qualifications  of  voters  except  such  way  to  the  advancing  and  well-grounded  sen- 

a^  are  made  necessary  under  State  constitutions  timent  of  free  elections  in  all  the  States  of  this 

to  render  a  citizen  eligible  as  an  elector  for  Union,  and  the  equal  rights  of  all  men  at  the 

lii^jiiibers  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  ballot-box.    As  long  as  these  relics  of  military 

^id*i  Legislature,  this  House  and  the  country  domination  remain  upon  the  statute-book,  just 

M  that  the  system  of  laws  which  should  pro-  so  long  will  the  public  mind  continue  to  be 

tcct  the  aanotity  of  the  elective  franchise  may  agitated.    As  long  as  statutory  contrivances 

be  and  has  been,  converted  into  an  ingenious  continue  to  be  used  to  defeat  the  popular  will, 

enjinury  to  deny  and  even  overthrow  the  pu-  so  long  will  the  people  struggle  to  wipe  them 

^ -y  of  the  ballot-box,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  out.   As  long,  too,  as  these  measures  encumber 

lue  very  citadel  of  freedom.    All  agree  that  in  the  statute-book,  economic  questions  of  admin- 

A-Tierica  a  free,  unobstruoted,  and  nnintimidat-  istration  will  retire  before  their  presence.   For 

'  d  b^dlot  is  fundamentally  essential  to  free  in-  what  matters  any  ffiven  line  of  policy  if  th% 

•^tjiitions,  and  any  supervision  which  prevents  people  are  denied  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  if 

it^  voluntary  and  unfettered  exercise  is  at  war  the  chosen  Representatives  of  the  people  are 

^  ith  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  no  matter  ejected  by  arbitrary  power  from  the  places  to 

though  its  empty  forms  may  be  complied  with,  which  they  have  been  elected  ?    We  therefore 

"  The  practical  effect  of  these  laws  has  been  submit  the  general  disagreement,  and  now  rele- 

to  prevent  fair  elections,  and  arouse  in  the  gate  to  the  House  the  trust  imposed  by  the  ex- 

p'ibdc  mind  the  gravest  apprehensions  for  that  pression  of  its  judgment  and  action. 
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**  Speaking  for  myself  alone,  it  Beems  to  roe  mocratic  party— Hsertainly  it  ia  one  witb  idt- 

that  tne  rocgority,  having  demanded  the  repeal  self — that  the  States  mast  regolate  these  mat- 

of  these  iniqoitoas  laws,  have  reached  a  point  ters  for  themselves,  and,  believing  so,  I  had  no 

where  retreat  is  impossible,  and  where  it  will  hesitation  in  saying  from  the  begtiming  that  ttll 

be  easier  to  go  through  than  retrace  their  steps,  these  obnoxious  statutes  should  be  wiped  and 

Whatever    responsibility   attaches   to    either  blotted  from  the  statute-book. 

House  or  either  party,  or  the  individual  mem-  ^'  I  would  have  preferred,  Mr.  Speaker,  tlmt 

hers  of  each,  either  the  one  or  the  other,  for  these  matters  should  have  come  in  the  regular 

the  failure  of  these  appropriation  bills,  the  course  of  legislation,  as  I  said  a  moment  ti^ro ; 

people  will  fix  it  where  it  belongs.    That  the  but  if  that  could  not  be  accomplished,  tlien, 

migority  of  this  House  should  be  blamed  for  when  it  was  put  on  this  appropriation  bill  bv 

demanding  the  repeal  of  statutes  which  are  un-  the  majority  of  the  House,  I  felt  that,  as  tbe 

Just  and  unconstitutional,  is  hardly  probable,  organ,  m  part,  of  the  House,  I  was  in  honor 

Relieving,  therefore,  that  the  repeal  is  justified  bound  to  stand  by  the  instructions  given  to 

by  every  consideration  of  fairness  and  right,  me ;  and  I  should  have  stood  by  those  instrnc- 

the  majority  can  well  afford  to  submit  this  tious  until  the  hands  on  that  dial  pointed  tn 

issue  to  the  verdict  of  the  people."  the  hour  of  twelve.    But  if  the  session  hatl 

Mr.  Durham  of  Kentucky :  **  I  shall  not  de-  continued  one  month  longer  I  would  have 

tain  the  House  more  than  a  very  few  moments,  obeyed  them.    Unless  the  House  had  directci 

and  I  certainly  should  not  have  said  anything  roe  to  surrender,  I  never  would  have  aurren- 

but  for  the  fact  that  I  have  had  to  bear  my  dered,  but  would  have  stood  by  the  action  ot 

share  of  responsibility  in  the  difficulties  of  the  the  House. 

situation  that  now  surround  not  only  this  Con-  '^  Only  one  or  two  words  more.    I  believe 

gress  but  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  United  local  self-government  is  the  cardinal  princii>le 

States.  involved  in  State  sovereigntv.    I  believe  tliat 

**  Every  member  upon  this  floor,  Mr.  Speak-  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  f^ee  institutiont). 

er,  knows  what  have  been  my  ideas  on  the  Believing,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  that  all  those 

subject  of  putting  general  legislation  upon  ap-  laws  in  regard  to  supervisors  and  marshals  cor- 

propriation  bills.    Anticipating  a  result  of  this  rupt  the  ballot-box  rather  than  preserve  its  pii- 

kind,  it  is  known  to  all  that  in  the  regular  rity,  I  am  glad  that,  as  I  perhaps  shall  never 

course  of  legislation  a  bill  repealing  all  these  stand  in  the  American  Congress  again,  that  as 

laws  was  introduced  by  myself,  referred  to  the  I  shall  within  a  few  minutes  step  out  of  tlie 

proper  committee  of  this  House,  and  matured  position  which  I  have  occupied  nere  for  the 

by  that  committee;  and  the  gentleman  from  last  six  years,  in  the  last  declaration  I  shall 

Wisconsin,  General  bragg,  and  myself  have  pre-  probably  ever  utter  in  the  American  Congress, 

pared  a  report  in  the  regular  course  of  business  the  opportunity  is  presented  to  me  to  raise  my 

of  this  House.    That  report  is  now  in  print,  voice  for  free  elections,  free  ballots,  for  State 

That  report  gives  expression  to  my  sincere  and  rights^  and  for  unrestricted  local  self-govern- 

honest  sentiments.    I  believe  and  have  ever  ment." 

believed  that  the  States,  and  the  States  alone,  Mr.  Hale  of  Maine :  **  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
have  a  right  to  regulate  their  own  elections,  think  there  is  a  sane  man  in  the  country  who 
and  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  wants  an  extra  session  of  Congress.  The  em- 
has  no  right  to  interfere  in  any  election  or  in  barrassments  that  will  foUow  fh)m  it  are  grave 
any  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  any  of  the  States  and  many.  The  inflammation  of  political  i*^ 
unless  the  States  prove  themselves  insufficient  sues  and  discussions,  the  possible  conflict  ho- 
to  preserve  order  and  carry  out  and  maintain  tween  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
the  laws  of  the  country.  of  the  Government,  above  all,  the  great  finan- 

"  Whenever,  Mr.  Speaker,  insurrection  ex-  cial  and  currency  questions,  touching  nigh  the 

ists,  whether  it  be  at  the  ballot-box,  at  the  business  interests  of  all  the  people,  which  will 

polls,  or  at  any  other  place,  and  the  constituted  be  disturbed  and  kept  in  an  uncertain  condi- 

authorities  of   that  State  are  insufficient  to  tion,  altogether  nothing  more  calamitous  could 

ouell  insurrection,  to  secure  every  individual  befall  the  country. 

that  right  which  is  granted  to  him,  not  only  **This  side  of  the  House  has  sat  here  every 

by  the  constitution  of  his  State,  but  the  Con-  day  since  this  session  began  trying  to  nrge  fcr- 

stitution  of  the  United  States,  then  it  may  be  ward  the  needed  legislative  business.      We 

proper  for  the  Federal  Government  to  inter-  have  been  wiUing  to  pass  appropriation  bil!^. 

fere;  but  I  do  not  believe  such  a  state  of  case  pure  and  simple,  and  to  adjourn  and  let  the 

has  existed  anywhere,  either  North  or  South,  country  have  the  peace  which  it  needs.     The 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  supervisors,  other  side  of  the  House  has,  without  ne^d, 

these  deputy  marshals  who  are  employed  un-  forced  political  amendments  upon  appropria- 

der  the  pretext  of  preserving  order  at  the  polls,  tion  bills,  and  the  responsibility  is  theirs.    I 

have  been  more  corrupting  to  the  ballot-box  have  faith  to  believe  that  there  are  many 

and  have  thwarted  the  will  of  the  American  moderate,  prudent^  and  patriotic  men  on  th«' 

people  more  than  would  have  been  done  had  other  side,  who  dread  the  result  of  this,  who 

those  officers  never  been  created.    I  believe  are  not  satisfied  with  it.    But  the  spectacle 

it  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  De-  presented  is  not  a  rare  one  in  history,  whero 
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the  revoktioiiary  and  reactionary  elements  in  erately  and  firmly  planted  themselves  npon 

a  great  party,  thonffh  in  a  minority  as  to  num-  these  troths.    They  now  appeal  to  the  people 

bers>  have  obtainea  snch  control  of  it  as  to  of  these  United  States,  oonhdently  trusting  in 

drive  the  entire  force  of  the  party  toward  rev-  their  patriotism,  their  intelligence,  and  their 

olation.    If  the  people  of  the  North  do  not  integrity." 

appreciate  the  situation  now,  they  never  will  Mr.  Atkins :  **  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 

appreciate  it.   If  the  people  of  the  whole  coon-  Maine  [Mr.  Hale]  will  remember  that  there 

trv  do  not  appreciate  it  now,  they  never  will  was  a  motion  made  to  suspend  the  rules  and 

appreciate  it  pass  these  very  measures,  and  the  other  side  of 

''  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Dur-  the  House  voted  against  it  and  defeated  it." 

bam]  has  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  up-  Mr.  Manning :    *^  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  three 

OQ  the  appropriation  bills  this  political  legisla-  weeks  ago  I  made  a  motion  to  suspend  the 

tion.    Sir,  my  comment  upon  that  statement  rules  and  put  upon  its  passage  a  bill  repealing 

is  to  say  that  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  bill  passed  the  test  oath  and  certain  election  laws.    One 

serentT-fonr  days  ago  by  a  Republican  Senate  hundred  and  twenty -six  Democrats  voted  for 

repealing  the  test  oath  so  much  insisted  on  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  one  hundred  and 

this  Democratic  House.   That  biU  is  very  brief  thirteen  Republicans  voted  against  it ;    the 

aod  in  these  words :  Democrats  standing  solidly  for  it,  and  the  Re- 

''&it  enaeUd,  ^.,  That  section  820  of  the  Eevised  publicans  solidly  against  it." 

Statutes  of  the  United  Statee  be,  and  the  same  is  her»-  Mr.  Hale :  "  Bring  out  the  record ;  let  us  see 

bv,  repealed,  aavmg  the  application  of  the  same  to  all  the  record." 

oS^tnses  committed^ prior  to  April  20, 1871,  and  all  ^  Manning:  "It  will  be  seen  by  reference 

profjeedings  for  prosecution  of  offenses  pen^mg  on  x^^lTw^t!15i^./*ir"ii*u^f;  "^  JT-^l  oa 

•Jie  said  »%!  day  of  April,  1871.  *o  ^*^®    Record    of  the  11th  ultimo,  page  20, 

"  Passed  the  Senate,  Deoember  20, 1878.  that  I  introduced  the  foUowmg  bill  in  the  due 

"  Attest:             0£0.  C.  OORHAM,  Secretaiy.  course  of  business : 

*'  By  Wk.  E.  Sfbtosb,  Chief  Clerk.  i,  jj,  ^  enacted,  etc,,  That  sections  820  and  821  of 

"  Seventy-four  days  have  gone  by  since  that  the  Revised  Statutes  of  tihe  United  States,  and  also  the 
>nii  /«amik  i^  no  Aw«,».  *\.^  olna^^/^  -«/i  «rv  «♦  sections  from  2011  to  2081.  both  inclusive,  and  all 
bill  came  to  ns  from  the  Senate,  and  no  at-  ^j^^er  sections  antiioriang  tie  appointment  iind  pay- 
U;mpt  has  been  made  to  take  it  from  the  ment  of  supervisors  of  elections  and  special  deputy 
Speaker's  table  and  pass  it,  so  as  to  give  the  monshais  to  aid  and  assist  said  supervisors,  be,  and 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Durham]  and  the  some  are  hereby,  repealed. 
Ms  associates  'an  honest  and  an  intelligent  "  All  the  sections  referred  to  were  read  to  the 
jnrr.^  Instead  of  that,  a  Democratic  caucus  House.  It  was  my  purpose  in  introducing  it 
has  taken  this  matter  into  its  own  hands,  has  to  afford  a  full  vindication  to  the  Democratic 
ijTQored  a  proper  bill  passed  by  a  Republican  party  in  the  event  of  the  present  threatened 
Senate,  and  has  demanded  that  this  and  other  emergency  that  it  could  not  be  truthfully  said 
measures,  which  they  declare  to  be  of  vital  we  were  undertaking  to  coerce  the  repeal  of 
iiu[>ortaDoe,  shall  be  forced  through  Congress  these  statutes  nntil  we  had  exhausted  all  ordi- 
npon  appropriation  biUs.  It  has  attempted  to  nary  means.  8o  important  a  fact  so  recently 
array  this  House  against  a  coordinate  branch  transpiring  could  hardly  have  been  forgotten 
of  tiie  National  Legislature,  the  Senate  of  the  by  either  tne  gentleman  from  Ohio  or  the  gen- 
United  States^  aa  I  believe  with  the  intention  tleman  from  Maine,  as  they  were  both  present 
OQ  the  part  of  some  men  belonging  to  the  re-  and  voted  against  the  bill.'* 
actionary  and  revolutionary  portion  of  that  The  Speaker :  **  Representatives,  in  a  mo- 
party  to  precipitate  an  extra  session  of  Oon-  ment  this  Congress  will  expire.  Its  acts^ 
irress.  That  is  what  I  have  charged  from  the  whether  for  weal  or  woe,  are  indelibly  in- 
bt'jniming,  and  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  scribed  upon  the  pages  of  history.  In  this 
ni  V  assertion  is  this  bill  passed  by  a  Republican  Hall,  party  has  been  arrayed  against  party  and 
^nate,  but  which  this  Democratic  House  has  interest  against  interest  in  fierce  and  bitter 
persistently  refoaed  even  to  take  up  and  con-  struggle:  but  it  is  due  to  truth  to  say  that  on 
Bider.'^  every  side  there  has  been  honest  ambition  to 

Mr.  Southard  of  Ohio:  '*  As  the  mover  of  a  win  popular  esteem  by  seeking,  each  in  his 
pirt  of  these  amendments,  I  desire  to  say  that  own  way  and  according  to  his  best  judgment, 
it  was  with  the  highest,  the  purest,  and  the  the  general  welfare.  Whether  or  not  the  de- 
most  patriotic  motivea.  The  positions  taken  sired  end  of  the  public  good  has  been  success- 
are  inconteetably  right,  and  will  be  maintained  ftdly  attained  is  for  time  to  prove;  but  that 
^ntil  these  odious  laws  cease  to  exist  Laws  such  has  been  the  aim  of  both  sides  can  not 
pre^ribing  test  oaths  for  Jurors  and  those  justly  be  disputed. 

creating  marshaJa  and  supervisors  of  elections,  *^  Genuine  concord  between  all  the  States 

clothed  with  the  arbitrary  power  of  arrest  and  the  citizens  thereof  is  the  corner-stone 

without  warrant,  should  cease  to  exist  in  this  of  our  national  prosperity.    What  prostrates 

free  country,  and  the  polling-places  of  elec-  or  elevates  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other  in- 

tioDs  should  be  free  from  the  presenoe  of  the  evitably  inures  to  the  ultimate  injury  of  all. 

^i^itary.    As  it  has  been  in  Enigland  since  the  Although  each  Representative  has  championed 

^^XD  of  her  civilization,  so  shall  it  be  in  the  wishes  of  his  immediate  constituency  with 

America.    The  Democratic  party  have  consid-  earnestness  and  energy,  yet  during  the  whole 
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period  of  the  existence  of  this  House  there  has  we  found  it  imposrible.    The  Senator  from 

not  been  a  single  breach  of  legislative  decorum.  Minnesota  has  stated  correctly  that,  upon  all 

That  noble  respect  born  of  generous  rivalry  in  questions  pertaining  to  the  appropriations,  the 

a  common  good  cause  has  softened  all  asperi-  great  probability  is  that  we  could  have  agreed, 

ties.  though  I  believe  we  did  not  finally  agree  even 

*^  I  feel  that  mere  words  are  inadequate  to  as  to  them.    He  is  also  correct  in  stating  that 

thank  fully  this  House  for  its  resolution  of  ap-  the  House  conferees  insisted  upon  retaiu'iDg 

proval  of  the  manner  in  which  I  have  dis-  that  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  he  has  al- 

charged  the  duties  of  Speaker,  always  respon-  luded,  but  it  was  also  equally  certain  that  the 

Bible  and  onerous,  and  often  most  delicate  and  minority  of  the  Senate  conferees  with  equal 

difficult.    I  have  done  my  best  pertinacity  insisted  upon  the  Senate  amend- 

**  Long  service  here  has  taught  me  that  hate  ments,  and  maintained  that  each  and  all  the  pro- 
or  vengeance  has  never  raised  any  cause  to  en-  visions  inserted  by  the  House  should  be  strick- 
during  honor,  while,  on  the  contrary,  justice  en  out.  There  was  no  attempt  at  any  di\ision 
and  mutual  regard  have  often  given  the  weak-  of  the  subjects,  and  no  propocntion  looking  to 
er  side  an  easy  victory.  With  two  great  par-  any  modification  was  considered.  Not  dei>ir- 
ties  dividing  the  people,  each  holding  an  im-  ing  to  revive  any  political  animosities  or  any 
portant  share  in  government,  with  strict  ac-  discussion  at  this  late  hour,  I  will  only  state 
countabiiity  on  the  part  of  public  servants  and  very  briefly  what  seemed  to  be  the  condition 
vigilant  eyes  watching  aU,  with  reviving  busi-  of  things :  the  House  insisted  that  the  armed 
ness  and  restored  confidence,  may  we  not  look  soldiers  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  al- 
hopefully  to  the  early  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  lowed  to  approach  the  polls  for  the  mere  pur- 
increased  prosperity  and  greater  happiness  for  pose  of  keeping  the  peace,  that  there  should 
the  coimtry  ?    Such  is  my  fervent  prayer.  be  an  honest  jury  obtained  in  the  oonrts  of  the 

''  To  each  and  every  Kepresentative  here  I  United  States  in  all  cases  where  the  rights  and 

desire  to  tender  my  heartfelt  acknowledgment  liberties  of  citizens  were  involved,  and  that 

for  the  kindly  forbearance  extended  to  me  as  the  States  should  be  idlowed  to  conduct  their 

Presiding  Officer  of  this  House,  and  to  say  that  own  elections  in  their  own  way,  free  from  all 

I  shall  ever  gratefully  cherish  the  honor  of  Federal  interference,  and  the  Democratic  con- 

which  I  have  been  the  recipient.  ferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  seemed  deter- 

*'  With  the  expression  of  the  wish  that  you  mined  that  unless  those  rights  were  secured  to 

all  may  return  safely  and  in  health  to  your  the  people  in  the  bills  sent  to  the  Senate  tber 

homes,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  declare  that,  would  refuse,  under  their  constitutional  right 

in  accordance  with  the  Oonstitution  of  the  to  make  appropriations,  to  carry  on  the  Gov- 

United  States,  this  House  stands  acUoumed  emment  if  tne  dominant  minority  in  the  Senate 

witJiout  day."  insisted  upon  the  maintenance  of  these  laws 

and  refused  to  earuent  to  their  repeaL 

In  the  Senate,  on  March  8d,  the  above  con-  **  They  seemed  further  to  agree,  and  I  agreed 

elusions  of  the  conference  committees  were  with  them,  that  if  an  extra  session  must  be 

submitted  by  Mr.  Windom  of  Minnesota,  who  called,  much  as  it  is  to  be  regretted,  the  very 

said:   "Mr.  President,  the  conference  would  moment  it  is  called  the  committees  of  bc>th 

have  been  able  to  agree  on  all  the  items  of  ap-  Houses  would  be  organized  and  separate  bills 

propriation  in  the  bill ;  the  point  of  disagree-  would  be  framed  and  passed  as  soon  as  possible 

ment  was  the  legislative  provisions,  those  (to  asking  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 

state  them  very  briefly)  relating  to  the  test  oath  agree  with  the  representatives  of  the  States 

of  jurors  and  the  election  laws  or  the  appoint-  and  people  in  repealing  all  laws  that  authorize 

ment   of  deputy  marshals   and   supervisors,  the  soldiers  of  tne  Bepnblic  to  be  sent  by  any 

With  reference  to  these  legislative  propositions  authority  whatever  to  the  polls  at  State  elec- 

contained  in  the  biU,  the  conference  was  unable  tions  under  the  pretense  of  keeping  the  peace, 

to  agree,  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  in  repealing  all  laws  that  prevent  men  who 

taking  the  position  that  the  only  condition  are  by  inteUiffence  and  interest  in  the  public 

upon  which  an  agreement  could  be  had  was  welfare  fit  ana  competent  to  do  justice  between 

that  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  citizens  and  between  the  United  States  and 

should  recede  from  all  of  its  disagreeing  votes  citizens  in  the  jury-box  from  exercising  that 

on  those  points.    The  conferees  on  the  part  of  ri^ht,  thus  depriving  the  courts  the  benefit  of 

the  Senate  could  not  accept  those  conditions.  fair  jurors,  and  they  will  promptly  pass  an- 

"  I  will  say,  with  reference  to  the  condition  other  bill  declaring  that  the  United  States  shall 

of  the  public  business  so  far  as  the  appropria-  not,  either  through  supervisors,  marshalSi  or 

tion  bills  are  concerned,  that  all  the  bills  nave  deputy  marshalei  interfere  with  the  States  in 

now  been  agreed  to  and  passed  by  both  Houses  conducting  the  elections  held  within  the  States, 

except  the  legislative  bill,  now  pending,  and  We  insist  that  those  matters  pertain  solely  to 

the  army  bill.^'  the  States  and  are  part  of  their  absolute  right, 

Mr.  Beck  of  Kentucky:  *'Mr.  President,  I  and  that  they  are  perfectiy  competent  to  at* 

was  one  of  the  conferees  on  the  legislative,  ex-  tend  to  them  fairly  and  honestiy.    When  these 

ecutive,  and  judicid  appropriation  bill  when  three  laws  are  submitted  to  the  President  for 

two  earnest  efforts  were  made  to  agree,  but  his  approval,  as  they  will  be,  and  are  approved 
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by  him,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  next  Oongress 
vrill  in  my  opinion  be  ready  to  pass  every  ap- 
propriataon  bill,  jost  as  it  is  now,  adjourn,  and 
go  home  without  attempting  before  next  De- 
cember to  perfect  any  farther  legislation/' 

The  Presiding  Officer :  '^  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Thurman]  that  the  Senate  recede  from  its 
amendment  to  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
jodicial  appropriation  bill  which  has  been  indi- 
cated." 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll,  and 
the  result  was  announced  as  foUows : 

Yeas— Bailey,  Barnnm,  Bayard^  Beck,  Butler, 
C^ki^,  Coke,  Davia  of  West  Virginia,  Dennia, 
Eatoa,  Garland,  Gordon,  Grover,  Harris,  Hereford, 
EiU.  Keman,  Lamar,  McDonald/ McPherson.  Max- 
ev,  Morgan,  Banaom,  Saulsbuiy,  Thurman,  Whyte— 


This  being  the  first  session  of  the  Forty- 
rixth  Congress,  the  Vice-President  took  the 
chair  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the  House  Samuel 
J.  Randall  of  Pennsylvania  was  chosen  Speak- 
er. He  received  143  votes,  James  A.  Garfield 
125,  Hendrick  B.  Wright  18,  and  William  D. 
Kelley  1. 

Alter  the  organization  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  to  Congress  was  com- 
municated : 


Fellow  OUisens  qfthe  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeeni^ 

aUvee: 

The  fiulure  of  the  last  Congress  to  make  the  requi- 
site appropriations  for  legulative  and  judicial  purposes, 
for  the  expenses  of  Uie  several  Executive  Departments 
of  the  Government,  and  for  the  support  of  tne  Army, 
has  made  it  necessary  to  call  a  special  session  of  the 
Forty-sixth  Congress. 

The  estimates  of  the  appropriations  needed,  which 
-.  .,.,  .   ^,  ^,  .        n    *v    -n  were  sent  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea^ 

NAT»-Alliaon,  Anthony,  Blaine^  Booth,  Bruce,  g,,^  ^j.  ^^  opening  of  the  last  session,  are  renewed. 
umside,  Cimenm   of^Pennsylvwam,  _Ca^  taidAn  herewith  tomsmitted  to  both  the  Senate  and 

the  House  of  Representatives. 

Begretting  the  existence  of  the  emergencj  which  re- 
quires a  special  session  of  Congress  at  a  tune  when  it 
is  the  genoml  judgment  of  the  country  that  the  public 
wel&re  will  be  best  promoted  by  permanency  m  our 
legislation  and  by  peace  and  rest,  I  commend  these 
few  neceaaaiy  measures  to  your  considerate  attention* 

BCTHEBFOBD  B.   HaTKS. 

WABunroTOV,  March  19, 1879. 
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B-- 

^VlsooQsin,  Chandler,  Conkling,  Conover,  Dorscy, 
Kdrnunds.  Ferrr^  Hamlin,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Keliogsf, 
Kirkwood,  McMillan.  Matthews,  Oglesby,  Paddock, 
Paterson,  Plumb,  Boliins,  Saunders,  Spencer,  Teller, 
Wadlcigh,  Windom— «). 

ABflE]n*--Chaffee.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Dawe0,Eusti8, 
Hoar,  Howe,  IngailB,  Johnston,  Jones  of  Florida, 
McCrecTT,  Merrimon.  Mitchell,  Morrill,  Bandolph, 
Sarsent,  Sharon,  Shields,  Y oorheea,  Wallace,  Withers 


So  the  Senate  refused  to  recede. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  '^The  question  re- 
curs on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Windom]  that  the  Senste  insist 
upon  its  amendments,"  which  was  decided  in 
the  affirmative,  and  the  bill  failed  to  become  a 
law. 


EXTRA  SESSION. 

On  March  4th  the  President  issued  the  fol- 
lowing prodamation  as  a  summons  for  an  ex- 
tra session  of  Congress : 

Whereas  the  flnal  adjournment  of  the  Forty-Fifth 
Conjrreas  without  makinff  the  usual  and  necessary  ap- 
prr.p'riations  for  Uie  legislitive,  ezeoutive.  and  judicud 
expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  endins 
J'jne  30,  1880,  and  without  making  the  usual  and 
nccc^-^ary  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Army 
lor  the  same  fiscal  year,  presents  an  extraordinary  oo- 
C3i>ian,  TMoiring  Um  rnrident  to  exerdse  the  power 
vested  in  nim  By  the  Constitution  to  convene  the 
H"u>es  of  Congrese  in  antidpeUon  of  the  day  fixed  by 
Lav  for  their  next  taoBi&att: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  President 
f^f  the  United  States,  do,  by  virtue  of  the  power  to  this 
end  in  me  vested  by  the  Constitution,  convene  both 
iioufies  of  Congress  to  assemble  at  tneir  respective 
Chamben  at  twelve  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday  the 
l^th  day  of  Karch  instant,  then  and  there  to  consider 
and  detemune  such  measures  as,  in  their  wisdom, 
their  duty  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  may  seem  to 

d>.'IIUQld. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
uid  eaiued  the  ecal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Bone  at  the  city  of  Washiuffton  this  4th  day  of 
March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1879,  and  of  the  Inde- 
r^ndenoe  of  tM  Un^ed  States  of  America  the  one  hun- 
dT<>d  and  third. 
[l.  #.]  B.  B.  HAYES, 

the  President; 
Wx.  M.  EvAxn,  Secretary  of  State. 


fe' 


8EKATB. 
Aldbama.  Arhineaa, 

189^  John  T.  Morgan.  D.  1S88,  A.  H.  Garland,  D. 

ISbO,  Q.  8.  Hooston,  D.  1880,  James  D.  Walker,  D. 

CaHfomia.  CMorttdo. 

1S81,  Newton  Booth,  B.  1B89,  H.  M.  Teller,  B. 

188&,  James  T.  Farley,  D.  ISS^  H.  P.  HiU,  K 

Qmneetioui.  IHlaware. 

1881,  W.  W.  Eaton,  D.  1881.  Thomas  P.  Bayard,  D, 

1886^  Orville  H.  Piatt,  B.  1S88,  £11  Saalsbnrjr,  D. 

Florida.  Oeorffia, 

1881,  C.  W.  Jones,  I).  1888,  Benjamin  H.  HiU,  D. 

IdSS,  Wilkinson  CaU,.D.  1S8&,  John  B.  Gordon,  D. 

JlUnoia,  Indiana, 

1888,  David  Darts.  L  1881,  J.  E.  McDonald,  D. 

1SS5,  John  A.  Logan,  B.  1885,  D.  W.  Vooriieea,  D. 

loufa,  Kansae. 

1888,  B.  J.  Kirk  wood,  R.  1883,  P.  B.  Plnmb.  R. 

188^  WUUam  B.  AlUson,  B.  1S85,  John  J.  IngaJls,  E. 

JTenttuski/,  LouUiana, 

1888,  James  B.  Beck,  D.  1888,  W.  P.  KeHogg,  B. 

188S,  J.  8.  Williams,  D.  18Sd,  B.  F.  Jonas,  D. 

Maine.  Maryland, 

1 881,  H.  HamMn.  B.  1 8S1,  William  P.  Wbyte,  D. 

1888,  James  G.  Blaine,  B.  1885,  James  B.  Groome,  D. 

MaeeathusetU.  Mtchigan, 

1881,  R.  L.  Dawes,  K.  1881,  H.  P.  Baldwin,  B. 

1888,  George  F.  Hoar,  B.  1888,  Thomas  W.  Ferry,  B. 

MH/nineeota,  MUtietippi, 

1881, 8.  J.  R.  MoMIOan,  B.  1881,  B.  K.  Bmce,  D. 

1888,  William  Windom,  B.  1888,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  D. 

MeeowH,  Jfebraeta, 

1881,  F.  M.  Cockrell  D.  1881,  A.  8.  Paddock,  B. 

iaS5,  George  G.  Vest,  D.  1888,  Alvln  Bannders,  B. 

Nevada,  New  Rampahire. 

18S1,  WilHam  Sharon.  B.  1889,  Edward  H.  Bolttna,  B. 

18S5,  John  P.  Jones,  B.  1885,  Henry  W.  Blair,  B. 

XewJenef.  Kefu>  York, 

18S1,  T.  P.  Randolph,  D.  1881,  Francis  Keman,  D, 

1888,  J.  B.  McPherson,  D.  18S6,  K  Conkling,  B. 
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Korlk  Oarolima, 

1888,  li.  W.  BanBom,  D. 
188^  Zeb.  fi.  Yanoe,  D. 

Orsffon, 

1888,  La&yette  Orover,  D. 
ISSfi,  J$me§  H.  Slater,  D. 


Ohio, 

1881,  A.  O.  Thurmam  D. 
1885, 0.  H.  Pendleton,  D. 

18S1,  William  A.  WaDaoe,  D. 
168^  J.  Don  Cameron,  K. 

SmUh  Carolina, 

1883.  M.  C.  Butler,  D. 
1886)  Wade  Hampton,  D. 

TWbm. 


Rhode  I$land, 

1881,  A.  E.  Bamside,  B. 
1888,  U.  B.  Anthony,  B. 

Tnmestee. 

1SS1,  James  E.  Bailer,  D. 
1888,  L  a.  Uarria,  D. 

VlBrmont. 

1881,  G.  F.  EdmondB,  B. 
IttbA,  J.  8.  Morrill,  B. 

WM  Virifinia. 

1881,  F.  Hereford,  D. 
1688,  H.  O.  Davia,  D. 

iSMoptttitoMofi. 

Democrats 42  1  Independent 1 

BepabUcans 88  |  Democratic  mi^rt^ 8 

BEPBB8BNTATITBS. 

Alabama, 
1,  Tliomat  Herndon,  D.  6,  Thomas  WlUiama,  D. 


1881, 8.  B.  Maxey,  D. 
1888,  Biohard  Coke,  D. 

Virginia. 

1881,  B.  E.  Withers,  D. 
1868,  J.  W.  Johnston,  D. 

1881,  Angus  Cameron,  B. 
1885,  MTh.  Carpenter,  B. 


2,  HUaiy  A.  Herbert,  D. 
8,  W.  J.  8amford,  D. 
i,ChsrlssM.  Shelley,  D. 


6,  Bunrell  B.  Lewis,  D. 

7,  WilUam  H.  Forney,  D. 

8,  William  M.  Lowe,  N. 


Arkantat, 

1,  Polndexter  Dunn,  D.  8,  Jordan  E.  Crarens.  D. 

a,  William  F.  Slemons,  D.         4,  Thomas  M.  Qunter,  D. 

California, 

1,  Horaee  Darts,  B.  8,  C.  P.  Berry,  D. 

9,  HorMe  F.  Fa«e,  B.  i,  Bomauldo  Pacfaeoo,  B. 

Colorado, 
1,  James  B.  Belford,  B. 

ConnteHovt, 

1,  Joseph  B.  Hawley,  B.  8,  John  T.  Walt,  B. 

S,  James  Phelpa,  D.  4,  Frederiok  Miles,  B. 

Detawair^, 
1,  Edward  L.  Martin,  D. 

Florida, 
1,  B.  H.  M.  Daridsoo,  D.  %  Noble  A.  Hull,  D. 


1,  John  C.  Vlcholls.  D. 
S,  William  E.  Smith,  D. 
8,  PhlHp  Cook,  D. 
4,  Henry  Persons,  D. 
fi,  N.  J.  Hamm<s^  D. 


OMTQia, 

6,  James  H.  Blount,  D. 
T,  Wlffiam  H.  Fdton,  D. 

8.  Alexander  H.Stephens,  D 

9,  Emory  Speer,  D. 


mhtoii. 
11, 


1,  WilHam  Aldrlch,  B. 

9,  Oeorge  B.  Darlis  B.  19, 

8,  Hiram  Berber.  Jr.,  B.  18, 
4,  John  C.  Sherwin,  B.  14, 
^  B.  M.  A.  Hawk,  B.  10, 

6,  ThomaA  J.  Henderson,  B.  18, 

7,  Philip  a  Haye»,  B.  17, 
iJ,  Oreenbory  L.  Fort,  B.  18, 

9.  Thomas  A.  Bord,  B.  19, 
?0,  Benjamin  F.  itanh,  B. 

Indiana, 


James  W.  Slnjrleton,  D. 
William  M.  Bprlnirer.  D. 
Adlal  E.  Bterenson.  N. 
Joseph  G.  Cannon,  B. 

A.  P.  Forsyth,  H. 
W.  A.  J.  Sparks,  D. 
William  B.  Morrison,  D. 
J.  B.  Thonuv,  B. 

B.  W.  Townshend,  D. 


1,  William  Heilman,  R. 
9,  Thomas  B.  Cobb,  D. 
8,  George  A.  Btcknell,  D. 
4,  Jeptha  D.  New,  D. 
fi,  Thomas  M.  Browne,  B. 
^  William  B.  Myers,  D. 
7,  Gilbert  De  La  Matyr,  N. 


8,  A.  J.  Hostetler,  D. 

9,  Godlore  8.  Orth,  B. 

10,  WllUam  H.  Calkins,  B. 

11,  Calrin  Cowfflll,  B. 

12,  W.  G.  Oolerick,  D. 
18,  John  H.  Baker,  B. 


1,  Moses  A.  MeOoU,  B. 

9,  Hiram  Price.  B. 

8,  Thomas  Updeirrail^  B. 

4,  N.  C.  Deerlnff,  B. 

8^  William  G.  Thompson,  B. 


Iowa, 

8,  J.  B.  Wearer,  Is. 

7,  E.  H.  GiDette,  K. 

8,  W.  F.  Sapp,  B. 

9,  PyrosO.  uirponter,  B. 


1,  John  A.  Anderson,  B. 
9,  Dudley  C.  Haskell,  K 


8,  Tbomaa  Byao,  B» 


1,  Oscar  Tomer,  D. 
9,  James  A.  MoKenila,  D. 
8,  John  W.  CaUwelLD. 
4,  J.  Proctor  Knott,  u. 
fi,  Albert  S.Willis,D. 


Keniuety, 

e,  John  O.  Carliale,  D. 

7,  J.  C.  8.  Blackburn.  D 
8»  P.  B.  Thompaon,  Jr.,  D 

8,  Thomas  Turner,  D. 
10,  EiyahC.Phiater,D. 


Louitiana, 

1,  BandaU  L  Gibson,  D.  4,  J.  B.  Elam.  D. 

9,  £.  John  Ellis.  D.    _  fi,  J.  Floyd  King,  D. 


8,  Joseph  H.  Acklen,  D. 


6,  R  W.  BobertMn,  D. 


Maim. 

1,  Thomss  B.  Bead,  B.  4,  George  W.  I^d,  D. 

9,  WUliam  P.  Frye,  B.  fi,  Thompson  H.  Mnrch,  H. 

8,  Stephen  D.  Lindsey,  B. 

Mtuyland, 

1,  Daniel  M.  Henry,  D.  4,  Bobett  M.  MeLana»  D. 

9,  J.  F.  0.  Talbott,  D.  ^  Eli  J.  HeokK  D. 

8,  William  Kimmel],D.  8,  Mtttoo  G.  Unsr,  B. 

1,  WllUam  W^Ciapo,  B.  _         7,  WIIHam  A.  BnsseO,  B. 


9,  Beniamln  W.  Harris.  B. 
8,  Wslbrldge  A.  Field,  B. 
4,  Leopold  Morse,  D. 
fi,  S.  Z.  Bowman,  B. 
8,  Geoiige  B.  Loring,  B. 


8,  WUnam  Claflin,  B. 

9,  WilBam  W.  Blee,  B. 

10,  Amasa  NorenMS,  B. 

11,  Geoige  D,  BoblDson,  S. 


1,  J.  8.  NewbeiTT,  B. 
9,  Edwin  WiUits,  B. 
8.  J.  H.  McGowan,  B. 
4,  J.  C.  Burrows,  B. 
6,  John  W.  Stone,  B. 

1,  M.  H.  Dunnell,  B. 
9|  Henxy  Poehler,  D. 


MUMgan, 

8,  Marie  8.  Brewer,  B. 

7,  Omar  D.  Confer,  B. 

8,  BosweO  O.  Horr,  B. 

9,  Jay  A.  HnbbeO,  B. 

MhuteKUk 

8,  W.  D.  Washban,  B. 


Mimimippi, 

1,  H.  L.  Mnldrow,  D.  4,  Otho  B.  Bingleton,  D. 

2,  Van  H.  Manning,  D.  6,  Charles  E.  Hooker,  D. 
8,  H.  D.  Money,  D.  8,  J.  B.  Chalmers,  Di 

Mimouri. 

6,  Samnel  L.  Bawytr,  D. 
9,  Nleholaa  Ford,li. 

10.  G.  F.  Bothwen,  D. 

11,  John  a  ClBfk,  Jr^  D. 
19,  WUllam  H.  Hatch,  D. 
18,  A.  H.  Bneknar,  D. 


1,  Martf  n  L.  Claidy,  D. 
9,  Eraamus  Wella,  D. 
8,  B.  G.  Frost,  D. 
4,  L.  H.  Dsria,  D. 

6,  Bichaid  P.  Bland,  D. 
8.  John  B.  WaddiU,  D. 

7,  Alfred  M.  Lay,  D. 

1,  Ed.  K.  Talentine,  B. 


JSrtbratktL 


Kooada, 


l,BoUlnM.DBgg«tt,B. 

JiTme  Bamptkirt, 

1,  Joshua  G.  HaU,  B.  8^  Eraits  W. 

9,  James  F.  Briggs,  B. 

K4Wj4nty, 

1,  George  M.  Bobeson,  B.         8,  C.  H.  TooiUs,  B. 

9,  Heieklah  B.  Smith,  D.  '  ~  * " 

8.  Miles  Boss,  D. 
4,  Alrah  A.  Claik,  D. 

JadW  JOrtb, 


8,  John  L,  Blake,  B. 
7,  L.  A.  Brigham,  B. 


1,  James  W.  Oorert  D. 
9,  Daniel  0*BeUly,  D 
8.  S.  B.  Chittenden,  B. 
4,  A.  M.  BHas.  D. 
fi,  Nicholas  Mnller,  D. 
8,  S.  S.  Cox,  D. 

7,  Edwin  Einstein.  B. 

8,  A.  G.  MoCook,  B. 

9,  Fenando  Wood.  D. 

10,  James  O'Brien,  D. 

11,  Lerl  P.  Morton,  B. 
19,  Waldo  Hutchins.  D. 
18,  J.  H.  Ketcham.  B. 

14,  John  W.  Ferdon,  B. 

15,  WlQSam  Lounsbenry,  D. 
18,  John  M.  Bailey.  B. 

17,  Walter  A.  Wood,  B. 


18,  J.  H.  Hammond,  B. 

19,  A.  B.  Jamea,  B. 

90,  John  H.  Starin,  B. 

91,  Darld  Wllher,  B. 

92,  Warner  Ml]lcr,B. 
28,  Cyras  D.  Preseott,  B. 
94,  Joseph  Mason,  B. 
9^  Frank  Hlaeock,  K 
28, John H.  GampiB. 

97,  E.  O.  I^pham,  B. 

98,  Jera.  W.  Dwigfet,  B. 

99,  D.  P.  Bichardsoii,  B. 
80,  J.  Tan  Vooriiia,  B. 
81,BichafdOowlaT,B. 
89,  Bay  T.  Pieree.  R. 

88,  U.  B.  Tan  Asraam,  B» 
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J9brik  Cfaroi4na. 

t  JoMph  J.  Martin,  S.  fi,  Alfred  M.  Scftlet,  D. 

2,  W.  H.  Kitchln,  D.  S,  Walter  L.  Steele,  D. 

8,  D.  L.  BoaaeU,  H.  7,  B  F.  Armttokl,  D. 

i,  Joieph  J.  Daria,  D.  8,  Bobart  B.  Yaooe,  D. 


1.  I^njamio  Battarwortb, 
i  ThomiB  L.  Tonng;  B. 

8.  J.  A.  MeMahon,  D. 

4.  .1.  Wuren  Keifar,  B. 

5,  Benjamin  LeibTrei  D. 

^  w.  dThiil  d. 

7,  FVank  Hard,  D. 
K  E.  B.  llnlir,  D. 

9.  (>.>org«  L.  CoBTene,  D. 
10,  Tbomaa  Ewfug,  D. 


K    11,  H.  L.  Dloke^,  D. 
la,  Uenry  8.  NeaLB. 
18,  ▲.  J.  Warner,  D. 
14,  OibaoD  Athertoo,  B. 
Ifi,  George  W.  Oeddea,  D. 
lA,  Wm.  McKJnley,  Jr.,  B. 
IT,  James  Monroe,  B. 

18,  J.  T.  Updemli;  B. 

19,  Jamea  A.  Garfield,  B. 
SO,  Amoa  Townaend,  B. 


1,  John  Whitaker,  D. 


Oregon, 
PennniflwiMa, 


1.  H.  H.  Btngbam,  R. 
2j'barie9(?Nelll,B. 
a.  Hj\\x&\  J.  Bandall,  D. 

4,  WUiUun  D.  Kelley,  B. 

5,  A.  C.  Hanner,  B. 
fi,  William  Ward,  B. 

7,  William  Oodahalk,B. 

8,  Uiester  Qjmer.  D. 

9,  A.  Herr  Smith,  B. 
^^  B  K.  Badiman,  D. 

11.  Robert  Kk](x,D. 

12.  H.  B.  Wrteht,  D. 
\K  John  W.  KTOO,  D. 
14,  John  W.  KiOinirar,  B. 

Jlhod*  Iriand. 
l,K.W.AJdrleh,B.  8,  Lattmer  W.  Ballon,  B. 

SomihOaroUna, 

1.  J.  8.  Blehardaon,  D.  4,  John  H.  Kvtna,  D. 

2.  M.  P.  O'Connor,  D. 
8,  D.  W yatt  Aiken,  D. 


lOu  Edward  Overton,  B. 
Id,  John  L  MitcheU,  B. 

17,  A.  H.  GofBroth,  D. 

18,  Horatio  Q.  Fisher,  B. 

19,  F.  E.  BeltzhooTer,  D. 

20,  Beth  H.  Toenra,  N. 
81,  Morgan  B.  Wise,  D. 
88,  Bnasell  Errett,  B. 
88,  Thomas  M.  Bayne,  B. 
84,  W.  S.  Shallenbei^gor,  B. 
8^  Harry  White,  B. 

86,  3.  B.  Dick,  B. 

87,  J.  H.  Hoamer,  B. 


d,  O.  D.  nUman,  D. 


1.  Bobert  L.  Taylor,  D. 

2.  La  Hook. B. 

It.  (r«orfe  C.  Dihrall,  D. 

4.  Beoton  McMillan,  Di 

5.  JolmM.  Blight,  D. 


1,  John  H.  Boaican,  D. 
il).  B.CalbwBon,  D. 
8,  uiia  WeUboru,  D. 


8,  John  F.  Honae,  D. 
T,  W.  C.  Whitthome,D. 

8,  John  D.  C.  Atkln^  D. 

9,  G.  B.  Simonton,  D. 
10,  H.  Gaaey  Young,  D. 

4,  Boger  Q.  MUlH,  D. 
6,  George  W.  Jonea,  N. 
8,  Colamboa  Upaon,  D. 


1.  B.  L  T.  Bealai.  D.  8,  J.  B.  Tnekor,  D. 

%  John  Gooda,  Jr^  D.  7,  John  T.  Harris^  D. 

8,  Joeeph  B.  Johnaton.  D.  8,  Eppa  Hunton,  D. 

i.  JoMph  Jonenaon,  B.  9,  J.  B.  Blohmond,  D. 
0,Ge(iKga  C.CabeU,!). 

Vtrmont. 

1,  Cbarlea  H.  Joyce.  B.  8,  Bradley  Bartow,  B. 

t,  Jamea  M.  Tyler,  B. 

ITaal  Virginia. 

1.  Benjamin  WHboii,  D.  8,  John  B.  Kenna,  D. 

%  B«o>fflin  F.  Martin,  D. 

Wi$oonHn, 

1.  Cbarka  O.  WOllaina,  B.        0,  Edward  S.  Bragg,  D. 

8,  Gabriel  Bonck,  D. 


2.  Luden  B.  Caawell,  B. 
8,  Oeorge  C.  Haadeton,  B. 
i,  P.  T.  l>eaat«r,  D. 


7,  H.  L.  Httmphrey,  B. 

8,  Thaddena  0.  Poond,  B. 


S^capiiulatioi^ 

IVmocrata ISO  I  Kationala 11 

ii^;,abUcaaa 188  |  Demoeratio  ni^.  over  all..  7 

Ttrriiorial  I>«l§ffais$, 

Arimna^M,  8.  Btarena.  Xew  Jfea«<oo— T.  Bomero. 

lHk<jta^^.  P.  Klddar.  Ctaf^Q.  a  Cannon. 

I'iiko-%. 8.  Fenn.  Wtuhinfftort'-^).  Jaeoba. 

if(/n/a»a— M.  Maglnnla.  Wyoming—W,  W.  Curlett 

In  the  HooBe,  on  March  27th,  a  bill  making 
&T)propriatioD8  for  the  support  of  the  army  for 
tbe  fiscal  jear  ending  Jane  80,  1880,  and  for 
other  purpoees,  was  introdaced. 


Mr.  Sparks  of  Illinois  said:  "I  would  say 
that  this  is  substantially  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-fifth 
Congress  at  its  last  session,  with  the  dauses 
stricken  out  in  relation  to  the  reorganization 
of  the  army.  It  is  also  substantially  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  with  the  insertion  of 
the  clauses  repealing  the  two  provisions  of  tbe 
statute  relating  to  the  use  of  the  troops  at  the 
polls.  It  is  really  the  bill  which  was  infor- 
mally agreed  upon  in  the  conference  committee 
of  the  two  Houses  of  the  last  Congress,  except- 
ing the  portion  relating  to  the  repeal  of  the 
provisions  of  the  statutes  allowing  soldiers  at 
the  polls.  I  now  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  tbe  Union  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
army  appropriation  bilL" 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Sparks:  *' I  ask  that  the  Clerk  now  read 
section  6." 

The  Clerk  read  section  6,  as  follows: 

Bbction  8.  That  Beodon  2002  of  the  Bevised  Statutes 
be  amended  bo  as  to  read  as  follows : 

**  No  military  or  naval  officer,  or  other  person  en- 
ffag;ed  in  the  civil,  militarr,  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States,  shall  order,  bring,  keep,  or  have  tmder 
his  authority  or  control  any  troops  or  armed  men  at 
the  place  where  any  ^Keneralor  special  election  is  held 
in  any  State,  unless  it  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed 
enemies  of  tne  United  States." 

And  that  section  &528  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  be 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

^*  Every  officer  of  the  army  or  navy,  or  other  person 
in  the  dvil,  nulitary,  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States,  who  orders,  brings,  keeps,  or  has  under  his 
authority  or  control  any  troop  or  armed  men  at  any 

Slaoe  where  a  general  or  special  election  is  held  in  any 
tate^  unless  such  force  be  neoessaiy  to  repel  armed 
enemies  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  and  suffer  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  not 
less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  five  years." 

Mr.  Stephens  of  G^rgia  said :  **  One  word 
upon  the  merits  of  this  question,  and  that  is  in 
regard  to  the  history  of  the  use  of  the  army  in 
civil  administration.    I  will  state  it  that  way. 

"  There  seems  to  be  some  disagreement  and 
lack  of  information  among  members.  The 
calling  out  of  troops  to  suppress  insurrection 
and  violence,  referred  to  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Carlisle],  is  a  very  dififer- 
ent  provision  from  the  use  of  the  troops  in 
civil  administration,  totally  different.  The 
Presideut,  first,  by  the  act  of  1795,  was  au- 
thorized, in  cases  set  forth  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  call  out,  not  the  militia  of  the  State, 
no;  but  to  put  down  an  insurrection  against 
a  State,  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  State, 
guaranteeing  a  republican  government  under 
the  Constitution,  be  was  authorized  to  call  out 
the  militia  of  adjoining  States.  That  is  the 
law  of  1795.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the 
governor  would  not  call  out  the  militia  in  his 
own  State,  and  the  militia  of  adjoining  States 
was  to  be  called  out  when  it  was  necessary  to 
put  down  an  insurrection  in  a  State.  That  is 
the  legitimate  use  of  the  military  power  of  the 
country  under  the  act  of  1795. 

^*  Now  it  was  not  until  1807  that  the  organ* 
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ized  army — the  military  force  and  the  naval  tion  was  to  cover  that  one  thing,  to  preserve 

force — ^was  anthorized  to  be  called  out  for  a  like  the  peace  at  the  polk. 

porpofle,  to  protect  the  States  against  domestio       ^'  Nov,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  a  man  on 

violence  and  insurrection.    That  law  also  went  this  floor  who  is  in  favor  of  peaceable  elections 

further,  or  some  sabseqnent  law — I  have  not,  and  order  throoghont  the  length  and  breadth 

from  indisposition,  been  able  to  look  ap  these  of  this  coantry,  I  profess  to  be  equally  strong 

laws  as  I  expected  to  do  last  night,  but  the  with  him  in  that  wish  and  denre.    Purity  of 

provision  of  the  law  for  the  use  of  the  troops  elections  is  the  greatest  safeguard  of  liberty, 

in  civil  cases  is  entirely  a  different  matter.    It  I  am  for  law  and  order.    I  have  witnessed  the 

is  where  provision  is  made  for  the  execution  of  presence  of  soldiers  at  the  polls.    I  have  seen 

a  maudate  or  judgment  of  a  court.    The  gen-  no  good  from  their  presence.    We  had  gotten 

erals  are  not  to  command  the  troops  in  such  along  for  three  Quarters  of  a  century  without  it. 

cases,  but  the  marshals.    The  civil  officers,  as  I  thmk  the  public  sentiment  is  as  much  against 

the  sheriffs  in  our  States,  were  authorized  to  the  use  of  the  troops  to  preserve  the  peace 

call  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  and  the  President  Korth  as  it  is  South.    That  the  Government 

was  authorized  to  furnish  them  to  the  Legiida-  of  the  United  States  has  got  a  ri^^ht  to  control 

ture  or  to  the  governor  when  the  Legislature  by  law,  alter,  change,  and  nrescribe  the  mles 

was  not  in  session  or  the  marshals  for  the  ex-  and  manner  of  holding  the  election  of  members 

ecution  of  the  mandate  of  a  court.    That  is  of  Congress,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  here, 

what  I  call  the  execution  of  process  in  civil  It  is  not  pertinent  to  tnis  question.    But  we 

administration  of  the  law.    That  is  a  very  have  got  along  well  for  many  years  without 

different  thing  from  the  other — the  use  of  this  provision;  and  I  think  that  the  future 

troops  to  suppress  insurrection  and  domestic  peace  and  harmony  of  the  whole  country,  law, 

violence  in  a  State  upon  the  call  of  a  Legisia-  order,  and  prosperity,  will  be  greatly  promoted 

ture  or  the  governor  as  provided  by  the  Con-  by  hereafter  adhering  to  the  principles  and 

Btitution.  practice  and  methods  of  the  fathers  of  the  Re- 

*^  Wherever  the  marshal  calls  for  troops,  as  public  from  the  beginning  down  for  more  than 

was  decided  by  Attomey-Generd  Gushing,  it  three  quarters  of  a  century.    Let  the  relics 

was  as  a  jMMse,  not  as  the  army.    The  United  and  vestiges  of  the  war  be  buried  with  the 

States  troops  were  called  upon  and  they  were  things  of  the  past    I  do  insist  that  there  will 

furnished  as  a  posse  eomitatus  to  execute  the  be  no  harm  done,  no  unsettling  of  our  institu- 

law.    They  were  under  the  command,  not  of  tions,  no  revolution  in  our  matchless  system  of 

the  United  States  military  officers,  but  under  government,  by  the  repeal  of  this  law.     It 

the  command  of  the  marshal  who  asked  for  seems  to  me,  therefore,  this  amendment  being 

them.  germane,  regulating  the  use  and  the  control  of 

^*  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  upon  the  subject  of  the  army,  and  being  also  within  the  purview 

the  use  of  the  troops  to  keep  the  peace  at  dec-  of  a  liberal  construction  of  the  rule,  it  is  ad- 

tions  I  have  only  to  repeat  what  was  so  well  missible  on  this  bill. 

and  so  often  said  yesteraay.  Such  a  provision  ^*  Now,  as  to  the  use  of  the  army,  I  wish 
never  had  existence  on  the  statute-book  of  the  in  connection  with  some  remarks  which  were 
United  States  until  after  I860,  after  the  war.  offered  yesterday  on  both  sides  upon  this  sub- 
This  act  of  1865  which  it  is  proposed  to  modify  ject  to  state  this :  Congress  has  got  a  right  to 
got  into  existence  rather  strangely.  The  law  raise  armies.  Congress  has  got  a  right  to  des- 
set  out  by  stating  that  no  officer,  etc.,  should  ignate  the  use  to  which  the  forces,  naval  or 
order  troops,  or  have  them  at  any  election  in  military,  may  be  applied.  But  the  Preddent^s 
any  State,  except  for  certain  purposes,  mainly  right  to  control  and  direct  the  movements  of 
to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls.  It  was  a  nega-  those  forces  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
tive  amrmative.  That  is,  it  thus  legalized  the  the  other,  enlarging  the  declared  function  of 
use  of  the  army.  That  is  the  way  in  which  it  Congress,  is  a  clear  executive  right  We  have 
appeared  upon  the  statute-book.  The  danger  no  power  to  interfere  with  it,  except  by  im- 
of  such  a  law,  I  suppose,  in  this  age  and  in  the  peachment  for  the  abuse  of  power  conferred, 
enlightened  condition  of  public  sentiment  the  But  we  can  say  that  he  shall  not  use  the  forces 
world  over,  need  not  be  argued.  The  whole  for  any  particular  purposes.  We  have  a  right 
of  this  amendment  is  simply  this:  all  the  new  to  say  tnis — and  I  do  not  think  the  present 
legislation  it  proposes,  or  change  of  legislation,  Execntive  would  desire  it  to  be  otherwise — we 
is  to  repeal  that  clause  which  negativdy  affirms  have  a  right  to  say  the  forces,  land  and  nava), 
that  the  troops  might  be  called  out  and  ordered  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  used  for  the 
by  military  commanders  to  attend  at  elections  purpose  of  controlling  elections  in  the  States, 
under  pretense  of  keeping  the  peace.  That  is  but  that  the  elections  shall  be  free  and  fur  ac- 
all  of  it  The  whole  thing  might  have  been  cording  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  State  and  Fed- 
embodied  simply  in  the  expression  that  all  eral ;  and  if  any  man  violates  the  law,  if  there 
laws  that  authorize  the  use  of  troops  to  pre-  has  been  any  violence  at  the  polls,  and  a  mem- 
serve  peace  at  elections  should  be  repealed,  her  of  Congress  has  not  been  duly  returned. 
That  would  accomplish  the  whole  object  The  we  are  to  judge  of  it  here  on  this  floor,  and 
use  of  the  other  words  in  the  act  of  1866  we  can  set  the  return  aside.  Let  the  land  and 
amounts  to  nothing.    The  whole  of  that  sec-  naval  forces  of  our  country  be  devoted  to  the 
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objects  for  which  tbej  were  raised  by  Con-  country  to  the  fact  that  a  most  distingnisbed 

gre^    Let  tbe  army  protect  the  frontier.    Let  lawyer,  then  a  Senator,  now  a  private  citizen, 

the  nayy  be  afloat  on  the  seas  protecting  our  a  man  whom  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

flag  and  our  commerce  everywhere.    Let  each  Sparks]  will  recognize  as  the  Magnus  Apollo 

branch  of  these  forces  be  kept  in  that  sphere  of  the  Illinois  bar,  supported  that  amendment. 

they  were  created  for,  and  m  which  in  past  I  allude  to  Hon.  Lyman  Trumbull.^' 

years  they  have  won  such  honor  and  glory  to  Mr.  Sparks :    "He  was  then  a  Republican, 

oar  common  country.    Let  them  be  perform-  was  he  not?" 

log  their  duties,  and  let  the  civil  administration  Mr.  White :  '*  Certainly  he  was ;  but  he  was 
of  the  Government  go  on  in  its  own  channel,  a  good  lawyer,  I  apprehend,  then,  as  he  is  now. 
Let  members  of  Congress  be  returned  as  here-  He  sanctioned  tliis  amendment.  Hon.  Mr. 
tofore;  and  if  any  man  has  been  deprived  of  McDougall  then  moved  to  postpone  the  bill  in- 
his  rights  to  his  seat  here,  then  let  this  high  definitely.  Mr.  Powe.l  said,  *  No,  no  ^ ;  and 
constitutional  court,  the  House  of  Representa-  upon  his  request  the  vote  was  taken  on  the 
tives,  decide  that  question,  and  not  submit  it  passage  of  the  bill,  and  it  was  passed.  Hon. 
to  the  decision  of  bayonets  insead  of  bal-  Mr.  Harlan,  then  a  Senator,  entered  a  motion 
lots.^'  to  reconsider,  which  was  subsequently  debat- 
er. Chalmers  of  Mississippi:  *M  desire  to  ed;  and  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson  (as  gentlemen 
saj  that  the  Democratic  party  Introduced  this  will  find  if  they  will  follow  the  debates)  made 
\&w  just  as  it  will  stand  when  we  make  this  the  point,  in  recognition  of  the  virtue  of  this 
moditication  of  it.  After  it  was  introduced  in  amendment,  that  it  was  competent  to  give  the 
that  form,  Mr.  Pomeroy,  a  Senator  from  Ean-  President  of  the  United  States  this  power  for 
sa3,  moved  to  amend  by  adding  the  words  ^  or  the  purpose  of  enforcing  peace  at  the  polls. 
to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls.^  The  yeas  and  nays  were  again  called  upon  the 
"  What  did  Mr.  Powell  then  say  ?  He  was  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  every 
a  Kentackian,  whose  State  had  been  overrun  Democrat  voted  for  it. 

by  armed  troops  at  the  polls.  He  said :  *  I  *^  The  bill  came  to  this  House  and  was  re- 
object  to  that,  for  it  will  destroy  the  effect  of  ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It 
the  bill.  The  State  authorities  can  keep  the  was  reported  to  the  House,  and  the  honorable 
peace  at  the  poUs.^  Upon  that  qnestion  every  gentleman,  then  a  conspicuous  member  of  this 
Democrat  voted  against  putting  that  amend-  body  as  now,  voted  for  it  without  making  any 
ment  upon  the  bill,  ana  every  Republican  complaint  or  criticism  about  this  clause.  So 
voted  in  favor  of  it.  The  Democratic  party  did  my  honorable  colleague  [Mr.  Coffroth], 
then  stood  as  it  stands  to-day.  Alter  that  who  now  represents  on  this  floor  a  Republican 
amendment  had  been  voted  upon  the  bill,  the  district,  and  who,  I  trust,  will  be  consistent 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  having  failed  to  se-  with  his  record  in  the  final  vote  on  this  ques- 
curo  the  law  as  he  introduced  it,  knowing  that  tion.  So  did  every  other  Democrat  in  this 
his  State  was  ground  down  by  the  bayonet  at  House. 

the  polls,  agreed  to  accept  the  law  even  with  "  The  point  we  now  make  is  that  the  Demo- 
that  amendment  upon  it,  for  it  would  restrict  oratic  party  having  sanctioned  the  passage  of 
the  use  of  the  troops  even  as  amended.  And  this  bul  containing  this  clause  *  to  keep  the 
the  Demooratio  party  of  the  House  voted  for  peace  at  the  polls,'  it  is  little  short  of  revolu- 
it  for  the  same  reason."  tionary  for  them  now  to  come  in  and  under- 
Mr.  White  of  Pennsylvania :  "  The  gentle-  take  to  repeal  this  legislation  upon  an  appro- 
man  from  Mississippi  has  given  correctly  a  priation  bilL  This  is  the  point  I  make,  and 
part  of  the  history  of  the  passage  of  the  act.  the  point  I  for  one  am  willing  to  stand  upon 
It  is  quite  true  that  Hon.  Lazarus  Powell  in-  before  the  country." 

troduced  the  bill  origpnally  and  made  an  elab-  Mr.  Chalmers :  "  One  word  to  the  gentle- 
orate  speech  npon  it ;  and  the  question  was  man  from  Pennsylvania  FMr.  White].  He  said 
ethaustively  discussed  in  the  Senate  of  the  that  I  had  not  given  a  full  history  of  this  law ; 
United  States.  When  the  question  arose  upon  that  Reverdy  Johnson,  the  great  lawyer  of 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  an  honorable  gentle-  Maryland,  had  endorsed  it  in  the  very  words 
man,  then  a  Senator  from  Kansas,  moved  to  in  which  it  now  stands  upon  the  statute-book, 
auiend  by  adding  the  words  '  to  keep  the  peace  and  that  Mr.  Johnson  as  Senator  opposed  the 
at  the  polls.'  Those  are  the  objectionable  reconsideration  when  it  was  asked  for  in  the 
words  DOW — ^the  bone  of  contention  in  this  Senate. 

controversy.  That  motion  was  the  subject  of  *^  Mr.  Chairman,  I  bow  in  humble  reverence 
Bome  colloquial  debate.  Incidentally  the  mis-  before  the  name  and  the  memory  of  Reverdy 
pse  of  tbe  posse  eomitatus  power  of  marshals  Johnson.  I  can  never  do  too  much  honor  to 
in  the  bonder-raid  troubles  in  Kansas  was  the  Spartan  firmness,  to  the  more  than  Roman 
broQght  into  the  discussion  by  Mr.  Pomeroy.  dignity  with  which  he  and  Powell  and  Sauls- 
After  he  had  presented  the  necessity  of  keep-  bury  and  the  little  band  of  Democrats  that 
inflr  peace  at  the  polls  in  order  to  secure  the  stood  around  them  then,  battled  for  the  Con- 
ri^ht  of  Buflraffe,  the  amendment  was  incor-  stitution,  when  an  arrogant  and  intolerant  mar 
porated  npon  the  bill  of  S^iator  Powell.  Let  jority  banished  men  from  the  country  for  free- 
me  call  toe  attention  of  the  House  and  the  dom  of  speech,  when  they  were  dragging  mem- 
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bers  from  the  balls  of  Oongress,  and  when  they  olntion  to  put  upon  an  appropriation  bill  a 

were  converting  a  oonstitational  Union  into  meastire  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  or 

a  military  despotism.    The  gentleman  from  know  will  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 

Pennsylvania  has  made  the  charge.  *  Let  Rev-  dent,  then  a  Republican  Congress  has  set  that 

erdy  Johnson  answer  for  himself,  and,  as  his  example  in  its  most  offensive  form.    If  it  be 

words  come  back  to  ns  from  the  silent  echoes  coercion  to  do  what  we  now  propose,  then  a 

of  the  tomb,  let  his  memory  be  for  ever  vindi-  Republican  Honse  in  1856  undertook  to  coerce 

cated.    Speaking  of  these  laws,  he  said :  *  The  botb  a  Democratic  Senute  and  a  Democratic 

amendments  made  and  which  now  form  a  part  President ;  and  in  1867  they  absolutely  did  co- 

of  this  bill  go  further  than  I  think  we  have  a  erce  Andrew  Johnson  into  a  surrender  of  a 

right  to  go,  but  in  the  name  of  freedom  I  im-  portion  of  his  constitutional  prerogatives.   And 

plore  the  Senate  not  to  go  a  step  further.  ...  a]l  this  was  done  upon  an  army  appropriation 

Oh  save  us  I  save  us  in  the  name  of  freedom  ;  bill.    Tet  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  in  a  stylo 

save  us  in  regard  to  the  sacred  memory  of  our  that  the  elder  Booth  might  have  envied,  ha^ 

ancestors ;  save  us  from  the  rule  of  military  des-  attempted  to  startle  the  country  with  the  dec- 

potism.'    Sir,  I  can  now  only  add  to  that,  may  laration  that  the  Democratic  party  is  entering 

God  in  his  mercy  save  us  from  any  more  polit-  upon  a  new  and  revolutionary  method  of  legii*- 

ical  exigencies  in  which  it  may  seem  proper  to  lation.    The  coercion  of  Andrew  Johnson  was 

gentlemen  on  this  floor  to  misrepresent  the  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  acts  of  usurpation 

dead  and  blacken  the  names  of  such  men  as  ever  perpetrated  by  the  Republican  party  in 

Lazarus  Powell  and  Reverdy  Johnson  by  charg-  the  long  list  of  its  violations  of  constitutional 

ing  that  they  were  ever  the  advocates  of  using  rights.  Andrew  Johnson  was  a  President  elect- 

the  United  States  army  to  keep  the  peace  at  ed  by  themselves,  and  yet,  because  he  refund 

the  polls  I  at  their  dictation  to  continue  the  violations  of 

**  The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  many  others  the  Constitution  which  during  a  state  of  war 

on  his  side  of  the  House,  in  the  last  session,  were  deemed  necessary  to  save  the  Union,  they 

admitted  that  it  was  repugnant  to  the  every  pursued  him  with  the  remorseless  fury  of  h j- 

idea  of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty  that  troops  should  enas.    In  the  act  passed  in  March,  1867,  thej 

be  used  at  the  polls.    He  indicated  then  a  will-  not  only  took  from  him  his  constitutional  pow- 

ingness  that  these  laws,  as  he  expressed  it,  er  to  command  the  army,  but,  as  has  been  well 

might  be  *  mustered  out  of  service.'    Now  he  said  by  my  colleague  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 

has  changed  his  front.     His  excuse  for  this  Muldrow],  they  at  the  same  time  undertook  to 

change  is  twofold.    First,  he  says  that  the  De-  deprive  ten  sovereign  States  of  their  constitu- 

mocracy  of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  showed  tional  power  to  protect  themselves;  they  d is- 

no  disposition  to  compromise.    Upon  this  point  banded  their  militia,  and  forbade  its  reorganiza- 

he  is  natly  met  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennes-  tion  without  the  consent  of  Congress.    Every 

see  [Mr.  Atkins],  chairman  of  the  House  con-  man  who  voted  for  that  iniquitous  measuro 

ference  committee,  who  states  that  he  was  not  was  a  Republican.    But,  as  I  have  just  said  to 

only  willing  but  offered  to  compromise,  but  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  there  were  some 

that  no  compromise  could  be  made  unless  he  Republicans  so  shocked  at  this  outrageous  vio- 

yielded  everything  which  the  Republican  Sen-  lation  of  constitutional  right  that  they  refused 

ate  seriously  contended  for.  to  vote  with  the  migority.    Andrew  Johnson 

^'  But  the  second  and  the  great  excuse  of  the  on  that  trying  occasion  set  an  example  to  bis 
gentleman  was  that  the  Democratic  party  is  Republican  friends  which  they  would  do  well 
inaugurating  a  revolutionary  method  of  legis-  to  remember  now.  Rather  than  see  the  whe«^Is 
lation  by  attempting  to  coerce  a  coordinate  of  this  Qovemment  stopped,  he  signed  that  bill; 
branch  of  the  Government  by  placing  legisla-  but  he  sisned  it  imder  protest,  and  thns  made 
tion  upon  an  appropriation  bill,  and  this  he  de-  his  appeal  to  the  country, 
nounces  as  revolutionary.  If  the  mere  fact  ^*  If  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  make  another 
that  legislation  is  found  upon  an  appropriation  appeal  to  the  people  on  the  question  now  at 
bill  be  revolutionary,  then  the  history  of  Re-  issue,  the  Republican  President  can  make  hh 
publican  legislation  shows  revolution  f^r  rev-  choice.  He  can  either  follow  the  example  of 
olntion  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Re-  Andrew  Johnson,  or  he  can,  as  the  gentle- 
publicans  during  its  period  of  power,  and  one  man  from  Ohio  said,  destroy  ^is  Grovemment 
of  these  bloodless  revolutions  has  been  accom-  without  firing  a  single  hostile  gun.  It  is  for 
plished  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  himself^  him,  not  for  us,  to  say  which  course  he  will 
who,  when  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  choose. 

on  Appropriations,  tacked  on  an  appropriation  "  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  legislation  upon  ap- 

bill  one  of  these  objectionable  election  laws,  propriation  bills  has  been  denounced  by  tlie 

Jf  it  be  revolutionary  to  put  upon  an  appropri-  Democratic  party  in  the  past,  and  even  now 

ation  bill  a  measure  which  perchance  the  Pres-  we  admit  that  it  should  never  be  resorted  to 

ident  may  not  approve,  then  the  freedom  of  except  in  the  most  extreme  cases  like  this, 

this  House  might  as  well  be  surrendered,  we  where  the  will  of  the  people  has  time  after 

might  as  well  permit  the  President  to  dictate  time  been  defeated  by  factious  opposition,  and 

to  us  what  kind  of  legislation  is  pleasing  to  his  where  the  resolutions  of  a  Republican  caucus 

most  excellent  highness.    If,  again,  it  is  rev-  that  no  legislation  except  appropriation  bilU 
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lhAll  be  acted  on,  warn  ns  that  oar  act  can  not  authority  of  the  section  to  which  I  have  re- 
be  pttsed  in  any  other  mode."  ferred.    Who  was  right?    Who  is  right  now  ? 

Mr.  Hard :  **  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  seventh  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  House  of  Repre- 

lecdon  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  sentatives  was  right  in  insisting  that  these  bills 

it  Is  provided  that  *  All  bills  for  rising  revenue  should  be  repealed.    I  shall  not  speak  to-day 

ih^  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives.*  of  the  test-oath  bill.    I  shall  speak  only  of  the 

Id  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  the  House  of  Rep-  two  others  which  relate  to  elections,  because 

resentatives,  in  the  exercise  of  its  unquestioned  they  both  are  governed  by  the  same  principles 

powo*,  passed  the  armv  bill  and  the  legislative  and  both  must  be  settled  by  the  same  consti- 

bill,  appropriating  nearly  fifty  millions  of  money  tutional  doctrine. 

for  the  uses  of  the  €k)vemment.    To  those  bilk  **  The  House  of  Representatives  insisted  that 

tbey  added  certain  provisions  germane  to  their  the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  strike  out 

sabject-matter  and  m  the  interest  of  economy,  that  part  which  authorized  the  use  of  troops  at 

whkh  repealed  provisions  of  the  existing  stat-  the  polls ;  that  the  law  should  be  amended  so 

Qtes,  most  of  which  had  been  incorporated  into  that  supervisors  of  elections  appointed  by  Fed- 

tiie  law  of  the  hud  by  being  in  the  first  in-  eral  authority  should  no  longer  possess  the 

BtsDce  attached  to  appropriation  bills.    These  power  thev  now  have ;  and  that  there  should 

bilk,  when  sent  to  the  Senate,  were  amended,  be  a  repe^  of  all  the  statutes  which  conferred 

tt  that  body  had  the  undoubted  power  to  do,  upon  officers  of  the  United  States  the  power  to 

by  striking  out  these  provisions  to  which  I  interfere  with  or  regulate  State  elections. '  The 

bsve  referred.     They  went  to  committees  of  House  was  right  and  it  is  right  in  the  demand 

conference.    Not  having  been  a  member  of  one  it  makes  now,  because,  first,  these  provisions 

of  the  committees  of  conference,  nor  familiar  are  unconstitutional.    They  interfere  with  the 

with  the  necessities  of  legislation  at  that  time  right  of  suffrage ;  they  attempt  the  control  of 

pending,  I  am  unable  to  say  what  the  proposi-  voting  in  a  State  in  the  Union  where  by  the 

tions  for  settlement  and  a^ustment  of  the  dif-  laws  of  the  State  the  voting  power  alone  is 

ferences  between  the  two  Houses  were.    I  have  conferred.    Have  gentlemen  who  have  consid- 

b«trd  it  said  upon  the  fioor  of  this  House  that  ered  this  question  read  recently  section  2,  arti- 

certain  distingaished  representatives  of  the  Re-  cle  1,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

imUican  party  were  wiUing  to  concede  very  which  declares  that  ^  The  House  of  Represen- 

much  to  the  wishes  of  the  House,  only  insist-  tatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen 

in^  ihat  there  should  be  one  amendment  left'  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several 

out  These  gentlemen  had  not  power  to  speak  States,  and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have 

for  the  body  which  differed  with  this  House ;  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 

sod  I  do  not  know  that  any  proposition  was  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legisla- 

msde  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  a  ture.'    It  is  the  most  numeroas  branch  of  the 

eoDpromise.     I  do  know  that  as  a  result  of  State  Legislature  that  determines  the  qualifica- 

tbe  disagreement  of  the  committees  of  confer-  tions  of  electors  and  not  the  Constitution  of  the 

ace  an  extra  session  was  called.    I  will  not  United  States.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  the 

BOW  discuss  the  question  as  to  who  is  to  be  right  of  suffrage  for  a  citizen  of  the  United 

blamed  for  the  extra  session,  excepting  in  the  States.    The  right  of  suffrage  is  possessed  and 

fBDeral  discussion  of  th»  propositions  that  are  enjoyed  by  a  citizen  of  a  State  under  the  laws 

iBTolved  bi  this  debate.    If  the  House  were  created  by  the  State  expressly  recognized  by 

right  in  insiflting  upon  these  provisions,  then  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land, 

the  Senate  was  wrong  in  compelling  an  extra  **  And  if  any  doubt  upon  this  subject  had 

Moon.    If  the  Senate  were  right  in  refusing  ever  been  entertained,  I  ask  you  to  refer  to  the 

to  ieoept  the  propositions  of  the  House,  then  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

tbe  House  was  wrong;  and  I  propose,  in  the  States  recently  made,  in  which  every  doubt  is 

fcw  remarks  that  I  shall  submit  to  the  consid-  taken  away :  *  The  power  of  Congress ' — I  read 

€ntion  of  this  body  to-day,  to  attempt  to  show  fi*om  2  Otto,  page  216,  the  syllabus  of  the  case 

that  the  House  was  right  in  every  proposition  — *  The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  at  all 

which  it  insisted  upon  in  the  Forty-fifth  Con-  upon  the  subject  of  voting  at  State  elections 

pm  and  which  it  insists  upon  now  in  the  rests  upon  this  amendment,  and  can  be  exer- 

itgisladon  of  the  Forty-sixth.  cised  by  providing  a  punishment  only  when 

^Kor  shall  I  discuss  the  method  by  which  the  wrongful  refusal  to  receive  the  vote  of  a 
these  amendments  or  provisions  have  been  at-  qualified  elector  at  such  elections  is  because  of 
tenptod  to  be  made  parts  of  the  appropriation  his  color,  race,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
bOk  If  anything  has  been  settled  by  the  legis-  tude.'  The  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the 
litioii  of  the  last  quai;:ter  of  a  century,  it  is  that  United  States  has  determined  that  there  is  no 
«vai  ^neral  legislation  may  be  tacked  to  ap-  power  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
pollination  bills ;  and  certainly  no  man  at  any  interfere  with  voting  at  the  State  elections  ex- 
time  in  the  history  of  this  Government  has  dis-  cepting  in  the  single  instance  where  the  power 
poted  ^e  proposition  that  measures  in  the  in-  was  conferred  upon  the  General  Government 
terest  of  economy,  propositions  relating  to  the  bv  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitn- 
nvsQue,  might  be  incorporated  into  bills  when  tion. 
thsf  were  originated  by  the  House  under  the  '^  Now,  on  what  theory,  I  ask  you,  does  this 
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legislation  of  which  I  speak  rest?    On  what  senoe  of  the  Legialatore,  or  of  the  Legislature 

theory  does  the  Unitea  States  Government  of  a  State. 

send  troops  to  the  polls  at  a  State  election  ?  ^'  There  may  be  sach  domestic  violence  at 
On  what  theory  do  supervisors  of  elections  the  polls  that  the  Goveruor  of  the  State,  if  the 
stand  at  the  polls  to  supervise  and  interfere  Legislature  be  not  in  session,  would  be  bound 
with  State  elections  ?  Only  upon  this :  that  to  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  right  of  suffrage  is  a  right  guaranteed  by  for  assistance,  and  in  such  oases  as  that  the 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  the  power  of  the  Government  can  be  properly  ex- 
ezercise  of 'which  it  is  the  business  of  Con-  ercised;  but  the  ground  on  which  tne  power 
gress  to  protect  the  citizen.  But,  as  I  have  is  exercised  is,  that  it  is  at  the  request  of  the 
shown  you  by  the  express  phraseology  of  the  authorities  or  the  State.  The  troops  of  tlie 
Constitution  and  by  the  decision  of  the  8u-  United  States  have  no  bunness  at  the  polls 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  no  such  except  for  the  suppression  of  violence  or  for 
right  does  exist  to  be  protected  by  the  Consti-  repelling  invasion  at  the  request  of  the  State 
tution  of  the  United  States  and  by  the  legisla-  authorities,  the  State  authorities  having  first 
tion  of  Congress.  And,  therefore,  is  not  the  indicated  to  the  General  Government  the  de- 
conclusion  inevitable  and  irresistible  that  any  sire  of  assistance.  Is  not  this  very  clause  to 
legislation  upon  the  subject  is  unconstitutional  f  which  I  have  referred  an  additional  argnment 

**  I  know  that  gentlemen  undertake  to  sus-  in  favor  of  the  position  that  this  law  is  nncon- 
taiathe  constitutionality  of  this  legislation  by  stitutiondf  The  troops  of  the  United  States 
referring  to  a  provision  of  the  Constitution,  can  only  be  used  to  suppress  domestic  violence 
article  1,  section  4:  *The  times,  places,  ana  or  repel  foreign  invasion,  and  here  is  a  law 
manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and  which  proposes  to  send  troops  to  the  polls  at 
Representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  any  time,  at  the  order  of  anybody,  without  any 
State  by  the  Legislature  thereof ;  but  the  Con-  request  of  the  State  authorities ;  and  it  is  the 
gress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  plainest  violation  of  that  provision  of  the  Con- 
such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  stitution  which  directs  the  only  way  in  which 
choosing  Senators.'  The  manifest  and  true  the  troops  of  the  United  States  shall  be  sent  to 
construction  of  this  provision  is  that  in  the  a  State.  The  Constitution  thereby  prohibited 
event  of  the  people  of  a  State  failing  to  make  any  other  way  of  sending  troops  to  a  State.  I 
provision  on  these  subjects,  Congress  in  the  say.  then,  that  these  provisions  should  be  re- 
exercise  of  its  discretion  may  make  regulations  pealed  because  they  are  in  direct  conflict  with 
on  the  subject,  and  that  when  States  make  the  fundament^d  law  of  the  country  and  in  the 
regulations  Congress  may  alter  them  as  to  *  the  plainest  violation  of  an  expressed  adjudication 
time^laces,  and  manner  of  holding  elections.^  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  land. 

*'  Who  are  the  voters?  They  are  determined        "In  the  second  place,  these  laws  should  be 

by  section  2,  which  I  have  already  read.  They  repealed  because  they  introduce  a  dangerous 

are  the  persons  who  can  vote  under  the  law  of  method  and  practice  into  the  conducting  dfelec- 

a  State  and  possess  the  qualifications  requisite  tions  and  the  administration  of  justice.    They 

as  voters  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  authorize  men  to  interfere  with  the  election  of 

State  Legislature.     The  time  of  holding  the  the  local  officers  of  the  State.    In  the  State  of 

election,  the  place  of  holding  the  election,  the  Ohio,  and  I  believe  ii)  most  of  the  States  of  the 

manner  of  holding  the  election,  may  be  pro-  Union,  the  law  is  that  all  officers  shall  be  voted 

vided  by  Congress  in  the  cases  which  I  have  for  on  a  general  ticket — ^State  officera,  county 

suggested,  but  when  the  time  and  places  of  officers,  municipal  officers,  township  officers, 

holding  the  elections  are  fixed,  what  power  re-  and  members  of  Congress.     In  the  State  of 

mains?  Ohio  every  man  whose  name  is  on  the  ballot 

''  The  manner  of  voting  may  be  determined,  is  voted  for  as  an  officer  of  the  State,  and  yet 

whether  it  is  to  be  viva  voce  or  by  ballot,  as  this  provision  of  this  law  proposes  to  put 

Congress  may  decide,  and  this  view  is  abun-  United  States   supervisors   to  supervise  the 

danUy  justified  by  the  debates  in  the  constitu-  counting  and  castmg  of  the  votes  for  county 

tion^  convention,  and  in  the  various  conven-  officers  and  State  officers.    I  submit  that  no 

tions  of  the  States  which  ratified  the  Constitu-  such  power  was  ever  intended  bv  the  Consti- 

tion  originally,  and  the  speech  of  Mr.  Iredell,  tution  of  the  United  States  to  be  conferred 

of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  is  unanswer-  upon  Congress ;  and  I  submit  that  the  State 

able,  who  said  that  it  never  was  intended  or  oan  not  be  shorn  of  her  sovereignty  in  this 

designed  to  give  the  power  over  the  elections  way,  as  is  claimed  by  the  Republican  party  by 

in  the  States  to  Congress,  only  the  regulation  such  a  provision  as  tiiis,  without  danger  to  its 

of  the  time,  places,  and  methods  of  voting.    It  institutions. 

has  been  contended  in  the  progress  of  this  ar-  "  What  arises  f^ora  the  very  section  to 
ffument  that  the  power  over  this  subject  may  which  I  have  referred?  Who  are  the  voters? 
be  derived  from  tnat  provision  of  the  Constitu-  They  are  the  persons  whose  qualifications  are 
tion  which  authorizes  Congress  to  guarantee  fixed  by  the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  un- 
to every  State  a  republican  form  or  govern-  der  this  law  the  supervisors  of  election  are  sta- 
ment,  and  to  send  troops  to  suppress  domestic  tioned  at  the  polls,  for  what?  If  the  law  of 
violeoce  on  the  call  of  the  executive  in  the  ab-  Congress  fixed  the  qualificationa  for  the  eleo* 
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tors  of  a  State,  then  it  might  be  proper  that  the  the  universal  rule?    Is  power  less  sweet,  are 

Fe<Jeral  supervisors  should  be  present  to  inter-  rights  more  sacred,  are  liberties  more  secure 

pret  and  execute  the  laws;  but  under  what  in  this  country,  so  that  we  can  dare  without 

(ioctrine  of  constitutional  law,  on  what  prin-  harm  to  trifle  with  a  danger  that  has  wrought 

ciple  of  government  will  you  say  that  super-  ruin  everywhere  before  ?    From  lands  where 

vBors  appointed  by  the  Federal  Government,  republics  have  died  and  where  monarchies  have 

straugors  to  the  laws  of  Ohio,  shall  stand  at  been  erected  on  their  ruins ;  from  lands  where 

the  pulls  and  interpret  our  laws  and  execute  the  contest  for  liberty  is  now  going  on ;  from 

them  ?  lands  where  the  shadow  of  despotism  darkens 

^^  The  th*rd  objection  is  that  these  snpervis-  every  household  and  compels  e?ery  citizen  to 

\u^  officers  are  armed  with  authority  unknown  seek  shelter  upon  some  foreign  shore,  helpless 

in  the  history  of  the  common  law  or  State  laws,  to  free  himself  at  home,  there  come  the  sol- 

They  have  authority  at  the  polls  on  the  day  of  emu  notes  of  warning  against  military  inter- 

elec:ion  to  arrest,  without  warrant,  any  man  ference. 

whom  they  may  suspect  of  being  about  to  en-  *'  From  the  presence  of  troops  at  the  polls 
ga;e  in  a  violation  of  the  laws.    There  is  no  to  the  control  of  elections  by  troops  b  but  a 
principle  of  common  law  or  State  law  which  single  step.     In  that  step  free  elections  are 
can  authorize  the  arrest  of  citizens  on  suspicion  gone ;  ana  free  elections  are  the  source  of  free 
of  an  intention  to  commit  an  offense.    Here  government  and  the  author  and  originator  of 
are  men  who  honestly  believe  that  they  have  its  power.    Troops  at  the  polls  mean  intimi* 
the  right  to  vote,  and  who  on  going  to  the  dation  of  voters ;  troops  at  tlie  polls  mean  as 
polls  to  deposit  their  ballots  are  confronted  its  result  the  registration  of  the  will  of*  the 
with  this  extraordinary  invasion  of  the  rights  commander;  troops  at  the  polls  mean  the  sub- 
of  civil  liberty  and  arrested,  and,  as  in  the  city  stitution  of  the  bayonet  for  the  ballot,  the  en- 
of  New  York,  incarcerated  in  many  instances  thronement  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
for  day«.    What  an  extraordinary  scene  waa  the  deposition  of  the  President.    I  have  been 
presented  for  a  republican  government  in  the  astounded,  as  this  debate  has  continued,  to 
city  of  New  York  at  the  last  election  I    Thou-  hear  from  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side  ar- 
sands  of  men  who  had  failed  to  get  out  their  gnments  in  favor  of  the  use  of  troops  at  the 
naturalization  papers  in  a  way  that  suited  the  polls,  the  last  place  in  the  world  where  such 
jad^ment  of  the  supervisor  of  elections  were  arguments  should  be  heard ;  but  my  regret  is 
arretted  upon  sight.     At  one  time  over  six  lost  in  joy  when  I  recollect  that  the  party  of 
hundred  men  were  nnder  arrest  who  had  gone  the  army  is  not  in  power  in  this  Congress, 
to  the  polls  honestly  believing  that  they  had  '*  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  what 
the  right  to  vote.    They  had  committed  no  will  be  the  action  of  this  House  upon  this  bill, 
breach  of  the  peace ;  they  had  committed  no  I  certainly  do  not  know  what  will  be  the  action 
felony.    They  had  attempted  to  exercise  what  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  when  the 
they  believed  to  be  their  right  and  their  duty,  bill  is  submitted  to  him,  if  it  shall  pass ;  much 
Yet  they  were  incarcerated  and  prevented  from  less  can  I  know  what  will  be  the  action  of  the 
voting.    Since  that  time  a  judicial  tribunal  to  House  when  the  bUl  may  be  returned  to  na 
which  the  case  was  referred  has  determined  with  his  objections.   But  this  much  I  do  know, 
that  these  men  were  not  guilty;  that  they  that  if  the  power  of  withholding  supplies  shall 
were  innocent;  that  they  were  entitled  to  vote  be  exercised,  then  never  in  all  the  contests  for 
at  the  election.     A  power  so  ontrageous  as  liberty  in  English  history,  never  in  all  the  vie- 
that  upon  the  right  of  suffrage  and  the  exer-  tories  which  have  made  that   little  stormy 
cise  of  the  dnties  of  a  freeman,  I  venture  to  island  the  center  of  civilization  of  the  world, 
9ay,  baa  not  within  this  century  been  exer-  never  in  all  the  struggles  for  the  rights  of 
ci<ed  before  under  any  government,  monarchi-  man,  was  the  power  of  holding  supplies  exer- 
cal  or  despotic  cised  more  wisely  than  it  will  be  when  we  ex- 

'^  Another  point  which  I  nrge  against  them  ercise  it  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  elections, 

as  a  reason  for  their  repeal,  and  one  which  to  subordinate  in  times  of  peace  the  military 

so  oversbadowingly  is  greater  than  the  others  power  to  the  civil  authority,  and  to  preserve 

that  I  have  been  loath  and  hesitated  to  discuss  pure  and  uncontaminated  the  sources  of  free 

it.    It  is  that  these  measures  in  their  very  govemment.^^ 

nature  and  essence  are  dangerous  and  destruc-  Mr.  Robeson  of  New  Jersey :   '*  It  seems  to 

tive  to  civil  liberty.  All  history  is  full  of  warn-  have  been  assumed  on  the  other  side  of  this 

in?s  upon  this  subject.    No  republic  which  has  Chamber  that  this  is  nothing  but  the  repeal  of 

ever  perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth  has  a  section  of  a  law  enacted  in  1805 ;  that  it  is  a 

(Tone  to  its  grave  save  through  military  in-  negative  and  not    an  affirmative    provision. 

fi'ience.     The    familiarization  of  the  people  Let  us  see  exactly  what  it  is : 

through  the  army  with  the  forms  of  despot-  »*  That  section  2002  of  the  Bevised   Stututes  be 

um,  the  gradual  abrogation  of  the  forms  of  the  amended  bo  as  to  read  as  follows : 

republic,  and  the  ultimate  subversion  of  all  "  \No  military  or  naval  officer,  or  other  person  en- 

every  republic  from  its  birth  to  its  grave,  and  his  authority  or  control  any  trSips  or  armed  men  at 

snail  we  escape  the  force  and  application  of  the  phioe  where  any  general  or  special  election  la  held 

TCH^  XIX, — 17     A 
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In  any  State,  unl^  it  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  clared  that  the  United  States  has  no  voter  *  of 

enemiea  of  the  United  States.*  ^^  ^^^  creation '  in  the  States.    I  know  that 

*^Thi8  omits  the  other  exception  contained  it  has  declared  that  the  right  of  suffrage  is  not 

In  the  original  law,  *  or  to  keep  the  peace  at  given  in  the  States  by  the  Constitution  of  the 

the  polls.'    This,  then,  refers  to  civil  officers,  United  States.    But  tliat  does  not  cover  the 

and  IS  an  affirmative  repeal  of  the  right  of  the  case.    What  does  the  Constitation  say  ?   ^  The 

civil  officers  of  the  Government  to  keep  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of 

peace  at  the  polls.    We  are  not  standing  here  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  peo- 

on  this  side  of  the  House  resisting  a  proposi-  pie  of  the  several  States ;  and  the  electors  in 

tion  to  take  away  a  real  or  imaginary  power  of  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  reqni&ite 

a  standing  army  to  crush  the  rights  of  freemen  for  electors  of  the  most  namerous  branch  of 

at  the  polls.    We  are  resisting  an  affirmative  the  Legislature.'     The  right  to  vote  for  that 

enactment,  for  the  repeal  of  an  exception  in  a  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Legislature  is 

restricting  law  is  itself  an  affirmative  enact-  given  by  the  States.     The  qualifications  are 

ment.    We  are,  then,  resisting  an  affirmative  made  by  the  States.    The  United  States  does 

enactment  which  designs  to  take  away  the  not  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  these  in- 

power,  not  of  the  officers  of  the  army  alone,  dividuals,  but  it  adopts  to  its  right  of  suffrage 

not  of  the  officers  at  all,  becauj^e  they  under  and  takes  as  its  voters  a  class  which  have  al- 

that  law  as  it  now  stands  only  have  power  as  ready  the  right  of  suffrage  given  it  by  the 

they  may  be  ordered  or  summoned  forth  by  States.    It  makes  them  its  voters  for  the  elec- 

the  civil  officer  to  whom  the  peace  of  his  baili-  tion  of  its  officers,  and  if  it  does  its  daty  it  is 

wick  is  intrusted.    What  then  is  intended  by  bound  to  guarantee  to  them  a  free  and  fair 

this  provision?    To  restrain  the  civU  officers  election. 

of  the  United  States  Government  from  keeping  **  Let  me  be  fuUy  understood.    It  is  teclmi- 

the  peace  at  any  election  in  any  State,  whether  cally  and  verbally  true  that  the  Constitution  of 

it  be  a  United  States  election  or  not.    By  what  the  United  States  does  not  confer  the  right  of 

means?     By  civil    means,   not    by    military  suffrage  upon  the  individuals  who  vote  for  the 

means,  for  the  rights  of  the  civil  officer,  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature, 

marshal  of  the  district  if  you  please,  to  sum-  Tliat  right  of  suffrage  and  the  qualifications 

mon  the  posse  camitatuSy  his  right  to  summon  necessary  to  it  are  prescribed  by  the  State, 

any  military  organizations  if  they  be  within  But  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does 

the  body  of  his  bailiwick,  the  right  to  summon  say  that  every  man  who  does  belong  to  that 

armed  troops  to  sustain  his  civil  power,  is  a  class,  every  man  who  has  that  qualification, 
civil  and  not  a  military  right,  and  is  in  the  in- .  shall  be  an  elector  for  members  of  this  House, 

terest  of  the  inviolability  and  the  strengthen-  That  is  the  right  which  it  guarantees.    It  does 

ing  of  the  law  against,  if  need  be,  armed  mili-  not  give  to  any  individual  the  rieht  to  belong 

tary  force.    Can  that  be  denied  by  any  lawyer?  to  that  class;  but  when  he  belongs  to  that 

Can  it  be  controverted  by  any  man  ? "  class  it  gives  him  the  right  to  vote  at  an  eleo- 

Mr.  Eimmel :  "  Will  the  gentleman  describe  tion  for  a  member  of  Congress, 

the  bailiwick  of  United  States  officers? "  ^*  What  we  are  resisting  here  is  an  attempt 

Mr.  Robeson:    *^The    jurisdiction    of   the  to  take  away  the  power,  not  of  the  officers  of 

United  States  runs  into  the  States  whenever  it  the  army,  not  of  tne  commanding  general,  not 

has  a  United  States  duty  to  perform.    That  is  of  anybody  clothed  with  military  authority, 

not  only  good  logic  but  good  law."  hut  of  the  civil  officers  of  the  Government  to 

Mr.  Eimmel :  *^  To  preserve  the  peace  of  an  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls  if  need  be  by  sum- 
election  at  a  State  election t "  moning  all  the  power  of  his  bailiwick,  indud- 

Mr.  Robeson :  **  Wherever  the  United  States  ing  any  armed  force  there  may  be  in  it.    That 

has  guaranteed  a  right,  wherever  a  right  is  de-  is  what  we  are  resisting  here.    We  are  not 

rived  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  here  in  advocacy  of  a  war  measure,  but  we  are 

and  is  guaranteed  or  is  secured  by  it,  there  the  here  to  resist  this  restraint  of  civil  right. 

United  States  has  the  right  and  must  have  the  *^  My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 

power  to  enforce  and  carry  out  that  right"  Hurd],  the  other  day  said  the  danger  of  repub- 

Mr.  Eimmel :  *'  What  right  has  it  guaranteed  lies  came  from  military  usurpation ;   that  tdl 

in  this  respect  ? "  that  had  perished  had  fallen  by  the  sword« 

Mr.  Robeson :  "  It  has  guaranteed  the  right  Well,  sir,  and  if  this  be  true,  how  do  they  fall 

to  every  man  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  who  by  the  sword  ?    They  fall  by  the  sword  when 

has  the  right  to  vote  for  the  most  numerous  the  laws  are  nugatory,  when  civil  rights  are 

branch  of  the  Maryland  Legislature,  to  vote  at  denied,  when  the  civil  power  of  the  Govera- 

a  peaceable  election  for  members  of  Congress,  ment  can  not  be  enforced.    This  right  which 

^^  I  know  what  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  we  are  now  defending  is  a  civil  power  given  to 

Court  are  upon  that  subject,  and  I  will  meet  the  officers  of  the  law,  which  should  in  time  of 

them  fidrly.    I  love  the  law  and  its  principles,  peace  be  superior  to  the  military  power  of  a 

and  I  shall  not  shrink  from  the  full  effect  of  country.    It  is  a  power  which  may  be  exer- 

the  decisions  as  they  are  pronounced  by  the  cised  in  an  extreme  case  to  summon  the  brave 

highest  tribunals  of  the  country.    I  know  that  hearts  and  strong  arms  of  the  citizen  soldiery 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  de-  of  any  section  to  put  down  any  attempt  of  an 
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anned  nsarmng  power  to  interfere  with  free  Oonstitution  says  that  when  a  law  is  onoe  on 

elections.    This  is  not  a  fight  we  are  making  the  statute-book  it  shall  not  be  swept  away  if 

ID  behalf  of  a  standing  army ;  it  is  a  fight  in  the  President  and  more  than  one  third  of  either 

behalf  of  civil  process  and  the  power  which  Honse  object.    That  is  the  limit  and  extent 

must  lie  behind  it,  if  it  is  to  be  effective.  of  their  constitutional  right  and  power  of  re- 

''  1  have  no  right  to  speak  for  the  President  peal. 
ef  the  United  States,  bat  it  has  been  given  out  *^  And  when  they  come  here,  not  waiting  for 
here  in  debate,  it  has  been  given  out  through  the  time  which  they  thiok  they  see,  when  they 
chaDQcls  more  or  less  authorized,  it  speaks  to  shallhave  all  the  branches  of  this  Goveroment 
the  common  sense  of  the  country  when  we  see  under  their  own  control,  and  say,  *  We  will 
these  claases  put  upon  an  appropriation  bill,  force  this  repeal,  although  not  constitutionally 
that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  entitled  to  it,  by  withholding  supplies,*  do  they 
Chamber  mean  to  say  to  us  and  to  the  Presi-  not  then  do  an  unconstitutional  thing?    If  they 
(l^Qt,  *Take  the  whole  dose  or  none*;  that  say  to  another  branch  of  this  Government, 
tliey  mean  to  say,  *  Pass  this  affirmative  repeal-  *  Give  us  what  we  have  no  constitutional  right 
JD^'  clause  taking  away  the  powers  of  civil  offi-  to  a^k,  and  if  you  do  not  give  it  we  will  refuse 
eers  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls,  or  do  not  to  do  our  constitutional  duty,  refuse  to  do  what 
tdki  the  appropriations  of  the  hill.     We  do  not  the  Constitution  requires  us  to  do,'  is  not  their 
want  peace  at  the  polls ;  take  away  the  power  action  then  unconstitutional  ?    If  they  say  to 
of  the  Uw  to  enfore  peace  there,  or  we  shall  those  who  deny  them,  and  who  have  the  con- 
refuse  your  supplies.*  stitutional   right  to   deny  them,   *You  shaD 
'"  It  was  argued  by  my  friend  from  Ohio  the  agree,  or  we  will  refuse  to  discharge  our  con- 
other  day  that  this  position  was  right  and  titutional  duties ;  we  wiU  refuse  to  pay  the 
proper,  and  he  said  that>  if  this  should  be  done,  salary  of  the  President;  we  will  refuse  to  pay 
there  ne7er  was  a  case  where  it  was  more  called  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  courts ;  we 
t)r.    Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  members  of  a  will  refuse  to  supply  the  money  necessary  to 
Goremment  under  a  written  Constitution  which  carry  on  the  machinery  of  this  Government,* 
iefines  and  limits  the  powers  of  all  branches  of  is  not  that  unconstitutional  ?    And  if  it  be  un- 
the  Government.    One  branch  is  hardly  more  constitutional  to  do  that ;  if  their  refusal  goes 
popular  than  another.    We  have  neither  King  to  the  destruction  of  the  Government  itself; 
i^or  Lords  nor  Commons.    We  have  elements  if  it  stops  the  wheels  of  Government;  if  it  brings 
of  popular  government  coordinate  under  our  us  to  a  standstill  and  a  destruction,  is  not  that 
Constitution ;  three  of  them  are  responsible  revolutionary.** 

more  or  less  directly  to  the  people.    The  Presi-  Mr.  Sparks :  "  I  now  move  the  committee 

(itat  of  the  United  States  goes  to  the  people  rise  and  report  the  bill  and  amendments  to  the 

every  four  years  to  answer  for  his  conduct  and  House.** 

to  receive  their  condemnation  or  their  approval.  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

This  House  goes  every  two  years.    Both  are  Mr.  Sparks :  *'  I  demand  the  previous  ques- 

popnlar,  both  represent  the  people  within  those  ticm  on  the  bill  and  amendments.** 

'"Ordinate  spheres  and  those  limits  which  the  The  amendments  of  the  committee  were 

C  •Dstitution  has  assigned.    There  is  no  anal-  concurred  in.    The  bill,  as  amended,  was  or- 

<V7  with  the  organization  of  the  English  Gov-  dered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time. 

crDment,  which  has  a  monarch  with  kingly  and  The  question  was  taken,  and  it  was  passed 

royal  prerogatives,  who  represents  himself,  his  as  follows: 

farniij,  his  royalty,  his  prerogative,  and  his  in-  ^         ...        *     ij  u    **i- >^       *.t^      «   ,. 

f  f-if-m/v*  an^  o  KV^ncuk  a«  t^L^m  ^Kf/tl^  ,..^«^*a  Yea»— Aikeu,  Armficld,  Athorton,  Atkins,  Bach- 

.c.  tance,  and  a  house  of  peers  which  repre-  Beltzhoover,  Bicknelf,  BlackburL,  Bto.  felount, 

^ent3  their  property,  their  dignity,  and  their  Bouck,  Bram,  Bright,  Bickner,  CateU.  (5aldweli; 

peerai^e,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  which  Carlisle.  ChaIraere,Clardy,  John  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  Cly- 

ai'jue  is  elected  by  the  people  and  alone  is  re-  ™®^»  Cobb,  Cofl^Dth,  Colenck,  ConverBe,  uook,  Co- 

.vonsible  to  them.    Here  all  the  branches  of  Tl'!?„^2''frh^;^^Ti'V?'5^^''*n^P^^ 

,  M.  ^^  ^\      r^                   A               J  X    ^1-     vj  liowndes  H.  Davis,  De  La  Matyr,  Deuster  Dibrell, 

-ur  popular  Government  respond  to  the  bid-  piekey,  Dunn,  Elim,  Ellin,  EvU,  Ewing,  Felton 

-njr  and  are  dependent  on  the  votes  of  the  Finley,  Ford,  Forney,  Frost,  Geddes,  Gibson.  Gillette, 

pvople.     Our  Constitution  provides  that  when  Goode,  Gunter,  N.  J.  Hammond,  John  T.  Harris, 

'.*^^ere  is  a  law  on  the  stotute-book  it  shall  not  g»^»  S^F-S*  %*^*  ^^^^  .^^'S^??*  A^' 

^e  repealed  uBl^  that  repeal  h^  the  assent  of  it"on^?KlS5^S^^^^ 

•th  branches  of  Congress  and  the  approval  of  Knott,  Ladd,  LeFevr©,  Lewis,  liunsbery;  LoweJ 

t:ie  President ;  and  if  it  fail  to  receive  the  ap-  Manmnz,  Be^j.  F.  Martin,  Edward  L.  Martin,  Mc- 

K'Tal  of  the  President,  then  the  law  shall  not    ^ — =- ^-^ —  »t.t^-u-.«  ^«^nu_  wm,.  ^ 

be  repealed  unless  two  thirds  of  both  Houses 


c..Dcar  in  that  repeal    That  is  all  that  the  Con-    phelpe,  Phister,  Poehle^,  Re«<an,  iohn  S.  ffi'chardsonl 
-t.tution  provides  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  all    Richmond,    Robertson,    Ross,    Rothwell,   John    W. 


>'ie  p>ower  under  the  Constitution  which  gen-  Ryon,  Samford,  Sawyer,  Scales,  Shelley,  Simonton, 

il-tnen  on  the  other  side  of  this  chamber  and  i??"J^o^W«*g?:t,9-  «•  l"^^®^'^!  Sfemons,  Heze- 

^.t  the  other  end  of  this  Capitol  have.    And  if  |^V,'s"Alfcf^^^^ 

■fl  ask  more  than  that,  they  ask  what  the  lor,  iftompson,  Tillman,  R.  W.  Townshend,  Tucker, 

LuQfltituti(»i  does  not  give  them,  because  the  Oscar  Turner,  Thomas  Turner,  Vance,  Waddill, 
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Warner,  Weaver,  Wellb6m/Wliiteaker,  Whitthome,  did  not  happen  by  accident,  but  that  it  came 

Thomas  WiUiama,  WillJs,  Wilson,  Wise.  Fernando  by  design.     If  I  may  so  speak,  it  came  of  cun- 

'^^i^L^^^T'i:,^,  ^^SSrfdrich,  An-  ning,  the  intent  bemg  to^te.  the  impression 

dereon,  Bailey,  Baker,  Ballou,  Barber.  Barlow,  Bel-  that,  whereas  the  Kepablicans  in  the  admiois- 

ford,   Bingham,   Blake,   Bowman,   Bovd,   Brewer,  tration  of  the  General  Government  had  been 

BriggB,  Brwham,  Browne,  BurrowB,  Cd^kins,  Camp,  using  troops  right  and  left,  hither  and  thither. 


IfiinsteiBL,  Jfirrett,  Uarr,  J^ercLon,  i^ield.  uwner,  J?or-  imagme  JLremocrauc  canaioaies  lor  v^ongres-s 

sythe,  Fort,  Fiye,  Garfield,  Goddhalk,  Hall,  John  all  over  the  country  reading  this  section  to 

Hammond,  Beiy.  W.  Harria,  Hwkell,  Hawk,  Haw-  gaping  and  listening  audiences  as  one  of  tb« 

ley,  Hayes,  Hazelton,  Hellman,  Henderson,  Hisoock,  S  J;*  Jrtr^^^^^  «#  •n™^^^—*.;^  .^^rv^,  »-).^... .  ^ 

Ho^,  flou\c,  Humphrey,  James,  Jorgensen,  Joyce  ^^t  offsprings  of  Democratic  reform,  whereas 

Keifer,  Kelley,  Ketdiam.  Killinger.  Lapham,  Lindsey,  every  word  of  it,  every  syllable  of  it,  from  its 

Loring.  Manh,  Mason,  McGoid,  McCook,  McGowan,  first  to  its  last,  is  the  enactment  of  a  Bepub- 

HcKinley,  Miles,  Mitchell.  Monroe.  Morton,  Neal,  Ucan  Congress. 

^^^^^i^rP^tt^feSfie^T^oetTp!  ,. ':  I  'T'Jt  *«»  thi,un«su«l.form  present,  a 
Bichai!daon,  fiibeson,  Robinson,  Williim  A.Buseell,  dishonest  issue,  whether  so  intended  or  not. 
Thomas  Ryan,  Sapp,  Shallenberger,  Sherwin,  A.  Herr  It  presents  the  issue  that  as  soon  as  the  Demo- 
Smith,  Starin,  Stone,  Thomas,  Amos  Towmsend,  Ty-  crats  get  possession  of  the  Federal  Government 
ler,  J.  T.Updegraflf,  Thomas  Updegraff,Urner,y^  they  mtended   to   enact  the  clause  which  U 

^;^7wail^vI?S,^"n^^;  a^^^^  thus  embraced.    Tlie  law  was  passed  by  a  Re- 

Willite,J^alter  A.  Wood— 122.  publican  Congress  m  1866.    There  were  forty- 

NoT  V onNo— Acklen.  Bayne,  Beale,  Bland,  But-  six  Senators  sitting  in  this  Chamber  at  the 

terworth,  Alvah  A.  Clark,  Cox,  Dick,  Harmer.  Hub-  time,  of  whom  only  ten  or  at  most  eleven  were 

fe"^,^^l.'''^PT''v^"*'^'i«     '''^""®^^'^"^^'  Democrats.  The  House  of  Representatives  was 

Wells,  Thomas  L.  Young-16.  overwhehningly  Republican.    We  were  in  the 

___,      ^  A.i^.'i-i.vniy  midst  of  a  war.    The  Republican  Administm- 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  15th,  the  bill  from  ^^j^  j^ad  a  million  or  possibly  twelve  hundrtHj 

the  House  was  considered.  thousand  bayonets  at  its  command.    Thus  eir- 

Mr.  Blame :     I  wiU  now  offer  an  amend-  oumstanced  and  thus  surrounded,  with  the 

^^^^  ^^^?^^^r.\^  ^  the  close  of  section  6.  amplest  possible  power  to  interfere  with  elec- 

The  Chief  Clerk:  "It  is  proposed  to  add  at  ^ions  had  they  so  designed,  with  soldiers  in 

the  end  of  section  6  the  following :  ^y^^y  hamlet  and  county  of  the  United  States, 

"And  any  military,  naval,  or  dvil  officer,  or  any  the  Republican  party  themselves  placed  that 

other  person,  who  sludl,  except  for  the  purposes  here-  provision  on  the  statute-book,  and  Abraham 

m  nam«i,  api)Mr  armed  with  a  deadly  weapon  of  any  Lincoln,  their  President,  signed  it.     I  beg  you 


shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  with  a  fine  not  less  in  which  any  restrictive  dause  whatever  was 

than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  pQ^  ^pQ^  t^e  statute-book  in  regard  to  the  use 

and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court."  "»d  it  with  the  Senate  and  the  House  in  tiitir 
,_     _,  .         /,  ^r     T»     .J          1^         .    .  control.    Abraham  Lincoln  signed  it  when  he 
Mr.  Blame :      Mr.  President,  the  existing  ^^g  Commander-in-Chief  of  an  army  larper 
section  of  the  Revised  Statutes  numbered  2002  than  ever  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  at  his  corn- 
reads  thus :  mand.    So  much  by  way  of  correcting  an  in- 
"  No  military  or  naval  officer,  or  other  person  en-  genious  and  studied  attempt  at  misrepresenta- 
gagfed  In  the  civil,  military,  or  naval  service  of  the  ^Iqj^ 

L°'i:^U^r'o?'dK^^TSo^1Z*S       'jhe  alleged  object  is  to  strike  out  the  few 

the  place  where  any  general  or  special  election  is  held  words  that  authonze  the  use  of  troops  to  keep 

In  any  State,  unless  it  he  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  peace  at  the  polls.     This  country  has  beoo 

enemies  of  the  United  States,  or  to  keep  the  peace  (U  alarmed,  I  rather  think  indeed  amused,  at  the 

thepous,  great  effort  made  to  create  a  widespread  iin- 

"  The  object  of  the  proposed  section  6  is  to  pression  that  the  Republican  party  relies  for  its 

get  rid  of  the  eight  closing  words,  namely,  *  or  popular  strength  upon  the  use  of  tlie  bayonet, 

to  keep  the  peace  at  the  poUs,^  and  therefore  This  Democratic  Congress  has  attempted  t4> 

the  mode  of  legislation  proposed  in  the  army  give  a  bad  name  to  this  country  throoglunit 

bill  now  before  the  Senate  is  an  unusual  mode ;  the  civilized  world,  and  to  give  it  on  a  f  lU^e 

it  is  an  extraordinary  mode.    If  you  want  to  issue.    They  have  raised  an  issue  that  has  du 

take  off  a  single  sentence  at  the  end  of  a  sec-  foundation  in  fact,  that  is  false  in  whole  bb^I 

tion  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  ordinary  way  detail,  false  in  the  charge,  false  in  all  the  spv- 

is  to  strike  off  those  words,  but  the  mode  cho-  cifications.    That  impression  sought  to  be  rre- 

sen  in  this  bill  is  to  repeat  and  re^nact  the  ated,  as  I  say,  not  only  throughout  the  Nortii 

whole  section,  leaving  those  few  words  out.  American  continent  but  in  Europe  to-day.  ir 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  be  needlessly  suspicious  that  elections  are  attempted  in  this  country  t> 

on  a  small  point,  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  this  be  controlled  by  the  bayonet    I  denoance  i: 
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here  as  a  false  issue.    I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  gle  Federal  soldier.    In  New  England  we  have 

that  any  gentleman  making  the  issae  knows  it  three  handred  and  eighty  soldiers.    Throagh- 

to  be  false ;  I  hope  he  does  not ;  bat  I  am  go-  out  the  South  it  does  not  run  quite  seventy  to 

log  to  prove  to  him  that  it  is  false,  and  that  the  million  people.    In  New  England  we  have 

there  is  not  a  solitary  inch  of  solid  earth  on  absolutely  one  nundred  and  twenty  soldiers  to 

which  to  rest  the  foot  of  any  man  that  makes  the  million.    New  England  is  far  more  over- 

that  issue.    I  have  in  my  baud  an  official  tran-  run  to-day  by  the  Federal  soldier,  immensely 

script  of  the  location  and  the  number  of  all  more  than  the  whole  South  is.    I  never  heard 

the  troops  of  the  United  States  east  of  Omaha,  anybody  complain  about  it  in  New  England, 

hy  '  east  of  Omaha,'  I  mean  all  the  United  or  express  any  very  great  fear  of  their  liberties 

States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  that  being  endangered  by  the  presence  of  a  handful 

belt  of  States  that  border  the  Mississippi  River  of  troops. 

on  the  west,  including  forty-one  million  at  ^*  As  I  have  said,  the  tendency  of  this  talk  is 
least  out  of  the  forty-five  million  people  that  to  give  us  a  bad  name  in  Europe.  Republican 
this  country  is  supposed  to  contain  to-day.  In  institutions  are  looked  upon  there  with  jeal- 
that  magnificent  area,  I  will  not  pretend  to  ousy.  Every  misrepresentntion,  every  slander 
state  its  extent,  but  with  forty-one  million  is  taken  up  and  exaggerated  and  talked  about 
people,  how  many  troops  of  the  United  States  to  our  discredit,  and  the  Democratic  party  of 
are  there  to-day  ?  Would  any  Senator  on  the  the  country  to-day  stand  indicted,  and  I  here 
opposite  side  like  to  guess,  or  would  he  like  to  indict  them,  for  public  slander  of  their  conn- 
otate how  many  men  with  muskets  in  their  try,  creating  the  impression  in  the  civilized 
haads  there  are  in  the  vast  area  I  have  named?  world  that  we  are  governed  by  a  ruthless  mill- 
There  are  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  tary  despotism.  I  wonder  how  amazing  it 
nioety-seven  I  And  not  one  more.  From  the  would  be  to  any  man  in  Europe,  familiar  as 
headtraters  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Europeans  are  with  great  armies,  if  he  were 
hikeg,  and  down  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  and  told  that  over  a  territory  larger  than  France 
down  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  down  the  valley  and  Spain  and  Portugal  and  Great  Britain  and 
of  the  Saint  John  and  down  the  Saint  Croix  Holland  and  Belgium  and  the  German  Empire 
striking  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  following  it  all  combined,  there  were  but  eleven  hundred 
(lov?n  to  Key  West,  around  the  Gulf,  up  to  the  and  fifty-five  soldiers  I  That  is  all  this  Demo- 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  again,  a  frontier  of  cratic  howl,  this  mad  cry,  this  false  issue,  this 
tight  thousand  miles  either  bordering  on  the  absurd  talk  is  based  on — the  presence  of  eleven 
ctceon  or  upon  foreign  territory  is  guarded  by  hundred  and  fifty-five  soldiers  on  eight  hun- 
these  troops.  Within  this  domain  forty-five  dred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles  of  terri- 
furtifications  are  manned  and  eleven  arsenals  tory — not  double  the  number  of  the  Demo- 
protected.  There  are  sixty  troops  to  every  cratic  police  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  not  a 
million  of  people.  And  the  entire  South  has  third  of  the  police  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty-five  soldiers  to  intimi-  not  double  the  Democratic  police  in  the  city  of 
dat<s,  overrun,  oppress,  and  destroy  the  liber-  New  Orleans.  I  repeat,  the  number  indicts 
ties  of  fifteen  million  people  I  In  the  South-  them,  it  stamps  the  whole  cry  as  without  any 
em  States  there  are  twelve  hundred  and  three  founoation,  it  derides  the  issue  as  a  false  and 
counties.  If  you  distribute  the  soldiers,  there  scandalous  and  partisan  makeshift, 
ij  Qot  quite  one  for  each  county ;  and  when  I  ^*  You  simply  want  to  get  rid  of  the  super- 
pve  the  counties  I  give  them  from  the  census  vision  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  elec- 
of  1870.  If  yoQ  distribute  them  territorially,  tion  of  Representatives  to  Congress  through 
there  is  one  for  every  seven  hundred  square  civil  means ;  and  therefore  this  bill  connects 
miles  of  territory,  so  that  if  yon  make  a  terri-  itself  directly  with  another  bill,  and  yon  can 
t'jrial  distribntion,  I  would  remind  the  honor-  not  discuss  this  military  bill  without  discussing 
^'ne  Senator  from  Delaware,  if  I  saw  him  in  a  bill  which  we  had  before  us  last  winter, 
his  seat,  that  the  quota  for  his  State  would  be  known  as  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
tliroe,  ^one  ragged  sergeant  and  two  abreast,'  oial  appropriation  bill.  I  am  quite  well  aware, 
ft»  the  old  song  has  it.  That  is  the  force  ready  I  profess  to  be  as  well  aware  as  any  one,  that 
to  destroy  the  libertiea  of  Delaware  I  it  is  not  permissible  for  me  to  discuss  a  bill 
''  Mr.  President^  it  was  said,  as  the  old  max-  that  is  pending  before  the  other  House.  I  am 
im  lias  it,  that  the  soothsayers  of  Rome  could  quite  well  aware  that  propriety  and  parliamen- 
not  look  each  other  in  the  face  without  smil-  tary  rule  forbid  that  I  should  speak  of  what  is 
iQ?.  There  are  not  two  Democratic  Senators  done  in  the  House  of  Representatives;  but  I 
uQ  that  side  who  can  go  into  the  cloak-room  know  very  well  that  I  am  not  forbidden  to 
aod  look  each  other  in  the  face  without  smiling  speak  of  that  which  is  not  done  in  the  House 
at  thistalk^  or  more  appropriately  I  should  say  of  Representatives.  I  am  quite  free  to  speak 
without  bloahing,  the  whole  thing  is  such  a  of  the  things  that  are  not  done  there,  and 
prodigious  and  absolute  farce,  such  a  miserably  therefore  I  am  free  to  declare  that  neither  this 
manu&ot&red  false  issue,  such  a  pretense  with-  military  biU  nor  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
•>at  the  slightest  foundation  in  the  world,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill  ever  emanated  from 
talked  aboat  most  and  denounced  the  loudest  any  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  States  that  have  not  and  have  not  had  a  sin-  at  all ;  they  are  not  the  work  of  any  committee 
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of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and,  althongh  familiar  to  Bchool-bojs,  who  have  even  once 

the  present  House  of  Representatives  is  almost  read  the  Constitation,  in  the  clause:    Hbe 

evenly  balanced  in  party  division,  there  has  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections 

been  allowed  no  solitary  suggestion  to  come  for  Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be  pre> 

from  the  minority  of  that  House  in  regard  to  scribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  there- 

the  shaping  of  these  bills.     Where  do  they  of ;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law 

come  from  ?    We  are  not  left  to  infer ;  we  are  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to 

not  even  left  to  the  Yankee  privilege  of  guess-  the  places  of  choosing  Senators/    And  everv- 

ing,  because  we  know.     The  Senator  from  one  knows  that  the  contemporaneous  erposi- 

Kentucky  [Mr.  Beck]  obligingly  told  us  —  I  tioo  of  that  part  of  the  Constitution,  familiar 

have  his  exact  words  here — ^  that  the  honor-  also  to  every  one  in  the  country,  the  exposition 

able  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thurman]  was  by  Madison  and  Hamilton,  was  to  the  effect 

the  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  tbat '  every  government  ought  to  contain  in 

Democratic  party  to  see  how  it  was  best  to  itself  the  means  of  its  own  preservation^'  and 

present  all  tnese  questions  before  us.'    There-  according  to  Mr.  Madison,  quoting  a  Southern 

fore,  when  I  discuss  these  two  bills  together,  I  authority,  it  waa  *  more  consonant  to  just  the- 

am  violating  no  parliamentary  law,  I  am  dis-  ories  to  intrust  the  Union  with  the  care  of  its 

cussing  the  offsprmg  and  the  creation  of  the  own  existence  than  to  transfer  that  care  to  an y 

Democratic  caucus  of  which  the  Senatof  from  other  hands.' 

Ohio,  whom  I  do  not  see  in  his  seat,  is  the  *^  There  is  not  the  slightest  possible  denial 
chairman.  here  that  this  is  a  constitutional  exercise  of 
*^  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  say  this  bill  con-  power.  If  there  is  such  a  denial,  it  is  a  mere 
nects  itself  directly  with  the  provisions  which  mdividnal  opinion.  There  has  been  no  adju- 
are  inserted  by  the  Democratic  caucus  in  the  dication  in  the  least  degree  looking  to  the  on- 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  bill.  The  constitutionality  of  these  laws.  Your  indiv id- 
two  stand  together ;  they  can  not  be  sepa-  ual  opinion  is  no  better  than  mine ;  mine  is  no 
rated;  because  if  to-day  we  enact  that  no  civil  better  than  that  of  any  other  man  who  can 
officer  whatever  shall  appear  under  any  cir-  hear  a  horn  blown  from  the  front  steps  of  the 
cumstances  with  armed  men  at  the  polls — I  am  Capitol.  No  individual  opinion  is  worth  any- 
not  speaking  of  Federal  troops  or  military  or  thing.  We  have  a  department  of  the  Govern- 
naval  officers — I  should  like  to  know  how,  if  ment  to  pass  upon  the  question.  The  legisla- 
you  strike  that  out  to-day  in  the  military  bill  tive  department  has  enacted  these  laws  under 
that  is  pending,  you  are  going  to  enforce  any  what  is  believed  to  be  a  clear  and  explicit 

f provisions  of  the  election  laws  even  if  we  grant  of  power,  and  you  have  never  had  it  ju- 

eave  them  standing.    Take  this  section  of  the  dicially  determined  otherwise.      But  now  you 

election  law,  section    2024  of    the  Revised  propose  to  assault  the  election  laws,  the  sn- 

Statutes:  per  visors,  and  the  marshals  in  this  military 

"  The  manhal  or  hia  genond  deputies,  or  such  swy-  ?'"  5  *"^  °?^®^  }}'^  pretense  of  getting  rW  of 

dal  deputies  as  are  thereto  speciily  empowered  by  troops  at  the  polls  you  propose  that  no  1-ed- 

him,  in  writing,  and  under  his  hand  and  seal,  when-  eral  officer — no  civil  officer  of  the  Federal  Gov- 

ever  he  or  either  or  any  of  them  is  foroibly  resisted  in  ernment — shall  be  there.     That  is  the  design  ; 

?Skn*^t£Slts^OTmei^  **^**  "  the  plain,  palpable  object." 

^tiSg^uch  dutks[  S^SSS*krre8tS^  My  pere^  w^  ^J*-  Withers  of  Maryland :  **  Mr.  President 

has  committed  any  offense  for  whien  the  mftralini  or  ftB  the  Senator  to  whom  the  chsrge  of  this  bill 

his  general  or  his  spedid  deputies  are  authorized  to  has  been  intrusted  by  the  committee,  I  propo!«e 

make  such  arrest,  are,  and  eaoh  of  tiiem  is,  empow-  to  make  one  or  two  brief  statements  in  re- 

X  ^^ZZlt'^^in^'^  "" ''"  '"''^'"  "'  '•r"  *"  J"*  rhetoricaUnd  hi0.1y  im^n*tive 

^  utterance  to  which  we  have  just  listened. 

"I  should  like  anyone  to  tell  me  whether  a  ^'  The  object  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
marshal  can  call  together  armed  men  under  priations,  or  a  minority  of  that  committee,  in 
that  if  you  repeal  this  section  in  the  military  reporting  this  bill,  was  simply  to  provide  for 
bill.  Under  heavy  penalties  you  say  that  no  the  repeal  of  a  law  under  the  operation  of 
civil  officer  whatever,  no  matter  what  the  dis-  which  it  is  possible  that  the  freedom  of  elec- 
turbances,  at  an  election  of  Representatives  to  tions  may  be  utterly  destroyed.  The  fact  which 
Congress — no  civil  officer  of  the  United  States  has  been  alluded  to  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
shall  keep  order.  You  do  not  say  that  in  that  so  frequently  and  forcibly  that  few  soldiers 
same  election  the  State  officer  may  not  be  were  to  be  found  now  in  any  of  the  States  ea>t 
there  with  all  the  force  he  chooses,  legal  or  of  the  Mississippi,  and  his  futile  attempt  to  di- 
illegal.  Ton  say  that  the  United  States  in  an  vert  public  attention  from  the  principle  which 
election  which  specially  concerns  the  Federal  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  great  question  to  a 
Government  shall  not  have  anything  what-  consideration  of  that  immaterial  issue,  will  not. 
ever  to  do  with  it.  That  is  what  you  say,  al-  I  am  sure,  produce  much  effect  upon  this  6en- 
though  the  Constitution,  as  broadly  as  Ian-  ate  or  upon  the  country.  It  is  not  s  question 
guage  can  express  it,  gives  the  Government  of  before  this  body  to  decide  whether  a  sufficient 
the  United  States,  if  it  chooses  to  exercise  it,  number  of  soldiers  are  to  be  found  distributiHi 
the  absolute  control  of  the  whole  subject —  among  the  States  of  this  Union  to  dominate 
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and  control  elections  ;  bat  the  question  is,  Virginia,  notably  the  latter,  wbere  tbe  contem- 
whether  under  the  conditions  of  the  existing  poraneons  opinion  of  those  men  who  took  an 
l&w  it  may  not  be  possible  for  an  Executive  active  part  in  the  formation  of  this  instrument, 
who  shall  so  desire  to  so  distribute  and  so  use  with  one  consent,  declared  that  the  liberties  of 
the  soldiery  as  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  elec-  no  people  could  be  regarded  as  safe  in  the 
tions.  It  is  not  to  confront  a  present  danger  presence  of  a  military  force  wielded  by  the 
which  threatens  imminently  to  interfere  with  ruler  of  that  country.  I  will  not  detain  the 
elections,  but  it  is  to  remove  from  the  present  Senate  by  reciting  them  in  extenso.  I  simply 
or  any  fatare  Executive  the  temptation  which  remark  that  Hamilton  himself,  who  was  the 
tho  possession  of  this  power  would  offer,  should  head  and  front  of  the  Federalists  of  that  day, 
he  desire  so  to  do,  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  and  who  was  accused  of  a  strong  leaning  to 
this  people,  and  erect  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Re-  monarchical  government,  admitted  the  dangers 
pahlic  a  despotism  supported  by  the  arms  of  a  which  lurked  in  the  weakness  of  our  Oonstitu- 
soldiery.  Is  this  a  vain  and  chimerical  fear  ?  tion  in  that  regard.  But  it  was  George  Mason 
The  Senator  from  Maine  seems  so  to  regard  it;  of  Virginia  who  more  than  any  one  else  was 
and  vet,  if  we  look  back  at  the  history  of  every  instrumental  in  framing  and  shaping  this  in- 
free  people  who  have  ever  lost  their  liberties,  strument,  who  gave  utterance  to  that  sentiment 
we  shall  Hnd  that  without  one  solitary  excep-  which  has  lived  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
tion  their  liberties  have  been  destroyed  through  and  is  now  accepted  as  an  axiom  among  all 
the  operation  of  the  military,  through  the  lovers  of  civil  liberty,  that  *  the  liberty  of  the 
agency  of  its  commander,  or  under  the  direo-  people  has  been  destroyed  only  by  those  who 
tion  of  an  ambitious  prince  or  ruler.  are  military  commanders.' 

*^  Mr.  President,  I  will  state  frankly  and  fully  *^  It  is  but  a  puerile  effort  (if  Senators  will 

that  it  is  not  in  the  utterances  of  Senators  and  pardon  me  for  using  the  term)  when  a  Senator 

Representatives  discussing  the  policy  of  a  party  on  this  floor  rises  in  his  place,  and,  instead  of 

that  we  are  to  find  those  opinions  upon  which  attacking  the  principles  which  underlie  this 

we  can  most  rely  in  the  settlement  of  so  vital  great  question,  devotes  himself  for  half  an  hour 

a  principle  as  this.    I  do  not  profess  myself  to  to  the  attempt  to  ridicule  the  arguments  of 

be  ahove  that  silent  influence  which  is  exerted  those  who  oppose  him  by  stating  the  fact  that 

bv  political  policy  in  forming  opinions  upon  only  one  soldier  to  a  county  is  to  be  found 

qaestions  which  press  upon  us  for  immediate  throughout  tbe  States  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

s^jlution ;  and,  whether  it  be  with  regard  to  the  It  is  an  admission  on  the  part  of  that  Senator 

use  of  troops  to  enforce  tlie  fugitive  slave  law  of  the  poverty  of  his  case  when  he  can  flnd  no 

or  the  various  acts  which  were  passed  about  stronger  argument  to  use  in  opposition  to  the 

the  time  Kansas  was  erected  into  a  separate  bill  which  is  now  before  this  body.    It  is  not 

State,  I  am  free  to  state  that  the  parties  held  that  Senators  here  fear  the  presence  of  one  or 

positions  on  those  questions  which  are  now  two  or  fitly  men  who  may  be  in  their  respec- 

precisely  reversed.    But,  sir,  I  wish  to  go  back  tive  States,  but  it  is  that  a  provision  of  law 

to  a  period  antecedent  to  this ;  I  wish  to  view  now  exists  which  renders  it  possible  that  not 

the  question  in  the  light  of  the  declarations  of  only  those  who  are  there,  but  others,  may  be 

thosa  Senators  who  were  part  and  parcel  of  brought  there  if  the  exigency  requires  it,  and 

this  Constitution,  of  those  who  were  contom-  the  condition  of  the  public  mind  or  the  exigen- 

poraneous  with  its  formation ;  and  I  aver  on  cies  of  party  necessity  demand  that  they  should 

this  floor,  without  the  fear  of  successful  con-  be  so  used  to  dominate  and  control  elections. 

tradiction,  that  in  the  debates,  both  in  the  con-  In  other  words,  the  presence  of  the  military  at 

vent  ion  which  framed  the  Oonstitution  and  in  the  polls  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  free 

the  State   conventions  which  approved  and  government ;  and  I  announce  that  as  the  prin- 

ratified  it,  this  question  of  a  standing  army  and  oiple  upon  which  this  bill,  with  this  clause  of 

its  possible  use  in  controlling  and  dominating  which  we  hear  so  much,  has  been  based.^^ 

elections  was,  without  distinction  of  party,  the.  Mr.  Voorhees  of  Indiana:  ^^In  the  present 

point  which  elicited  most  interest  and  most  de-  instance  we  have  vastly  more  than  the  mere 

bate,  and,  whether  in  Federal  Massachusetts  or  menace  or  threat  of  future  subjugation  by  vir- 

in  Republican  Virginia,  those  who  stood  high-  tue  of  the  laws  under  discussion.    We  are  not 

est  in  the  coonoils  of  each  of  those  States  bore  left  to  conjecture  what  will  be  done  hereafter, 

anited  testimony  to  the  dangers  to  liberty  which  Already  tiiese  laws  have  been  executed  over 

were  involved  in  the  presence  of  a  standing  the  prostrate  forms  and  liberties  of  American 

ar;t)?.    It  is  not,  therefore,  out  of  place  that  I  citizens  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  which 

•should  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  would  arouse  any  people  in  Europe  to  revolt, 

the  discussions  which  accompanied  the  adop-  except,  perhaps,  the  serfs  of  Russia.    I  speak 

t'on  of  the  Oonstitution  as  furnishing  opinions  not  now  of  the  South,  which  has  so  long  been 

on  which  we  can  best  rely  as  to  the  dangers  considered  a  legitimate  prey  to  the  spoiler,  but 

thiit  lark  in  this  feature  of  the  question  which  of  the  great,  dominant,  and  stalwart  North. 

wo  are  now  discussing.  Look  to  New  York,  that  mighty  emporium  of 

*'  I  have  before  me  authorities  from  the  de-  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  western  hemi- 

bateis  which  were  held  on  this  subject  in  va-  sphere.    Scenes  have  been  enacted  there  with  • 

rioQa  States,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  last  few  years  which  bring  shame  and 
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disgrace  to  the  Republic  wherever  they  are  Oongress  from  New  York.    Speaking  from  his 

known.    John  L  Davenport  is  chief  sapervisor  place  on  the  floor,  he  said : 

of  elections  in  the  city  of  New  York,  appointed  it  ^  neighbor  of  mine,  who  had  iwided  in  the  fame 

by  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States.    He  district  for  seventeen  years  and  a  soldier  of  tlie  Uni.n 

is  also  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Armv  at  that,  was  arrested.    I  was  asked  to  g«i  to  tiie 

Court,   and  a  United   States    Commissioner.  "^F"?^^^  iH^^  v  ^  SI  ^ommf^   dLstriet, 

TX7;*i»  «ii  ♦u^  «^.,r«««  ^r  ♦i.^o^  «,««:p,.i^  ^a;^;«i  whither  he  had  been  taken.    The  street  lor  aii  entire 

With  aU  the  powers  of  these  manifold  official  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^-^^  carriages,  in  which  the  Tinier. 

positions  combined  m  his  own  person,  he  has  tunate  citizens  who  had  fallen  into  tlie  hands  of  tl.e 

indeed  been  the  autocrat  of  the  ballot-box.    In  Philistines  had  been  or  were  to  be  conveyed.    Wl.en 

the  elections  of  1876  he  had  under  him  one  I  entered  the  building  I  found  the  front  room  dm>. 

thoa«ind  and  seventy  supervisors,  twenty-five  S^f  ^k%tl  ^iTRa'^^^^ 

hundred  deputy  marslials,   and   an   indefinite  tack  room  a  United  States  commiHsioner  was  holding 

number  of  commissioners,  at  an  expense  for  court.    The  door  was  dosed,  watched  by  a  C^rberu^ 

them  and  for  himself  of  $94,587.     In  1878  he  No  one  was  allowed  inside  but  the  prisoners  and  the 

employed  twelve  hundred    and  twenty -five  KepubUam  managers.    After  a^ut  half  an  hour% 

«».w..»:^^..«   4^\.:^*^^^  u^^A^^A  -«.i  «*•*„  A^^^4-„  waiting!  was  mformed  by  the  doorkeeper  tliat  the 

supervisors,  thirteen  hundred  and  fatty  deputy  ^an  Iwas  looking  for  ww  no  longer  there.    I  a^kcd 

marshals,  and  commissioners  m  proportion,  for  whither  he  had  been  taken.   *  Suppose  to  Fort  Daven- 

all  whose  pay  and  expenses  he  drew  upon  the  port,'  was  the  laconic  reply. 

?*^"®^-.JJL*^^  P®?^^®..  iv  ^T?  J^f^-?^^*  J^  "Sir,  most  likely  this  soldier  of  the  Union 

June,  1876,  as  clerk  of  the  United  States  Cir-  ^         ^^  ^j^  Q^ant  in  the  Wilderness,  at 

cuit  Court,  he  issued  warrants  for  the  lurest  q^j^  Harbor,  and  at  Petersburg;  or  perhaps 

of  twenty-six  hundred  naturdi^d  voters  to  be  i^^  ^^  ^j^,,  Sherman  in  his  m^ch  to  the  soa, 

brought  before  him  as  Umted  States  commw-  ^^^  ^  ^  soldier  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 

Bioner  and  chief  supervisor  for  the  purpose  of  ^ook  part  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Atlanta, 

makmg  them  surrender  their  naturalization  Wherever  he  was,  however,  and  on  whatever 

papers.    The  Federal  courts  themselves  after-  ^^^^  j,^  ^^s  baptized  with  fire,  he  was  assured 

ward  held  that  the  naturalization  papers  m  ^hat  he  was  offering  his  life  for  the  preserva- 

question  were  all  legal  and  valid,  but  the  de-  tion  of  the  Union  under  the  safeguanfc  of  con- 

sired  result  had  been  accomplished.    The  ter-  gtitutional  liberty.    He  was  also  assured  that 

ror  mspired  by  these  arrests  intimidated  thou-  ij^^^n  slavery  should  not  survive  the  triuiDph 

sands  from  going  to  the  polls.    It  became  well  ^^  the  Union  cause,  and  he  rejoiced  to  believe 

taiown  that  there  was  no  personal  security  m  ^hat  his  country  would  in  fact  soon  be  the  land 

New  York  m  connection  with  the  elections  ^^jy  ^f  ^he  free.    What  must  have  been  hi^ 

and  the  poor,  the  timid,  and  the  humble  staid  reflections,  therefore,  in  November  last  to  tied, 

away.    Ibe  same  coarse  was  pursued  in  1878.  Jq  attempting  to  cast  his  ballot,  that  he  was  as 

During  the  summer  of  that  year  nine  thousand  ^^ry  a  slave  in  the  hands  of  a  brutal  overseer 

four  hundred  citizens  were  notified  that  they  gg  a^y  negro  ever  driven  in  a  cotton-field,  and 

would  be  arrested   unless   they  surrendered  ^i.^^  he  had  no  more  power  under  existing 

their  naturalization  papers  to  the  head  over-  j^ws  to  protect  his  personal  freedom  than  an 

seer,  John  I.  Davenport.    In  the  month  of  African  bondsman  on  the  anction-block  before 

October,   1878,   thirty-one    hundred   persons  ^he  war.    Did  he  not,  most  probably,  conclnde 

were  actually  arrested  and  a  reign  of  terror  that  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  war,  under  the 

inaugurated  just  m  advance  of  the  election,  nurture    and  cultivation  of   the  Republican 

The  pretense  that  these  persons  held  fraudu-  ^^j^  ^^  the  extension  of  slavery,  rather  than 

lent  nataralization  papers  had  already  been  jts  overthrow  and  destruction  ?    Was  he  not 

shown  to  be  false,  but  it  was  necessary  to  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  liberation  of 

party  success  that  an  alarm  should  be  raised  ^j^e  race  had  been  followed  by  the  enslave- 

and  a  panic  created  in  the  minds  of  foreign-  ^ent  of  another?    What  were  his  thouphtP, 

bom  citizens  and  of  the  poor  laboring  classes  ^^d  the  thoughts  of  his  fellow  victims,  who 
generally.    The  movement  was  successful,  and  •  jj^d  also  been  his  fellow  soldiers,  as  thev  I«t 

It  has  been  estimated  that  ten  thousand  legal  ^^  feigns  in  prison,  in  *Fort  Davenport/  for 

voters  remdned  away  from  the  polls  rather  offering  to  vote  f  How  did  their  bitter  thoupLts 

than  nsk  the  jails  and  the  prison-pens  of  the  j^  that  hour  of  degradation  compare  with  th<rir 

chief  supennsor  and  his  subordinates.    But  it  rforious  dreams  as  they  often  lay  together  on 

was  reserved  for  the  day  of  election  itself  to  the  tented  field ;  when  their 

^ll^ll'^T^  l^%  !r^^^V   ^1.7'^"  ""{'^  -«bn^le.Ban|f  tmce;  fbr  the  B.ght^lond  bad  lowered, 

which    this   band    of   Federal   kn-klux    is   in-  And  the  senlDel  stan  sat  thetrVatdi  in  the  tky ; 

vested.     Those  who  braved  the  dangers  which  And  tbonsaodfl  had  suslc  on  the  gronod  overpowered— 

environed  the  ballot-box,  and  approached  it  as  The  we«y  to  sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die.- 

lif  they  were  still  freemen,  soon  found  their  The  President  pro  *«np<w« ;  "The  question 

mistake.    They  quickly  ascertained  that  the  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 

previous  threats  and  warnings  which  they  had  from  Maine  [Mr.  Blaine],  upon  which  the  yea> 

heard  were  neither  idle  nor  unmeaning.    As  a  and  nays  have  been  demanded." 

specimen  of  thousands  of  similar  occurrences  The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll,  an  J 

on  election  day,  I  quote  a  statement  recently  the  result  was  announced — ^yeas  25,  nays  35. 

made  by  a  member  of  the  other  branch  of  The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  and 
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WIS  read  the  third  time.    The  Secretary  pro-  In  addition  to  the  sections  of  the  statutes  above 

ceeded  to  call  the  rolL  and  the  result  was  an-  quoted,  the  following  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 

nooDced  as  follows :  use  of  the  nnhtary  power  at  the  elections  are  now  in 

J'ir^7;.S»y?^t^'  BnUer,  Call.  Cockrell,  g^'  joOS.  No  officer  of  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United 

Co^Dsvii  of  lUinoia,  Eaton,  *  arlev,  Garland,  Gor-  gt^tee  •ball  prewribe  or  Ihc,  or  attempt  to  preecrlbe  or  fix,  by 

doa,  Groome,  Grover,  Hampton,  Hams,   Hereford,  procUmation,  order,  or  otherwtee,  the  qaaUflcailone  of  vot<*r8 

Hill  of  Georgia,  Houston,  Johnston,  Jonas,  Jones  of  u  any  State,  or  in  any  manner  Interfere  with  the  freedom  of 

Florida.  Keman,  Lamar,  McDonald,  Maxev,  Morgan,  any  election  in  any  State,  or  with  the  exerdae  of  the  f^^ee 

Ptodleton,  Randolph,  Kansom,  Saulshury,    Slater  '*€?*^''!2*¥**""2'*^****^v               4    *k      ,«.. 

ThartMBL  Vance,  Vest,  Voorhece,  Walker,  VaUace  ®"?-i?Sl*^l*^K**T*'"  T*."****? .P?~S  ^  ^^J'^^J!! 

niJTw'iK          w^»£      "^'"''^j       •~».«*,       «uavo,  miygj  genrioe  who,  by  force,  threat,  intimidation,  order,  advice, 

ifnyie,  w  imams,  wiuiers--ll.                           «     .1,  or  otherwise,  prevents,  or  attempts  to  prevent,  any  qualified 

>AT»— Allison,    Anthony.    Bell,    iSlaine,    iiootn,  Toter  of  any  State  from  freely  exercisinff  the  right  of  sulftage 

Bnce,  Bomiide,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron  at  any  general  or  special  election  in  such  State,  shall  be  fined 

ofWuoomn,  Carpenter,  Chandler,  ConkUng,-  Dawes,  not  more  than  $5,000,  and  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  not  more 

Edmands,  Ferry,  Hamlin,  HUl  of  Colorado,  Ingalls,  ^A^J®^-        «      ^.u                         v         „.v 

Jow*  of  Nevada,  Kellogg,  Kirkwood,  hogt^  Mo-  8~-  ^^'  ,f ^^  ^^^^  *^JSl"™/  **''  ?*!?  ^^  P«»f*bes 

vniui    U/.«Jii^i>-^^\^'  TO-M.     T5w.«av^  »«n;«a  or  fixes,  or  attempu  to  preacribe  or  fix,  whether  by  proclama- 

iSL^^  n  ^   ?^*^*'   ^**^    Plumh,    Rolhns,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  o&erwiie,  the  qoalifloadons  of  votefi  at  any 

ssandeis,  Teller— 30.        ^    .  .     „        ^,  „^  election  in  any  SUte,  shaU  be  pimlahed  as  provided  in  the 

AHcrr— Davis  of  West  Viigtnia,  Hoar,  McPherson,  preceding  sectton. 

Sbirofi,  Windom. — 6.  Sac.  5681.  Every  officer  or  other  person  in  the  military  or 

^A  tha  Kill  nraa  y^uaatxA  "*^  sorvloe  who,  by  foroc,  threat,  intimidation,  order,  or 

00  uie  DUi  was  passeu.  otherwise,  oompel^or  attempts  to  compel,  any  officer  holding 

an  election  in  any  State  to  receive  a  vote  fh>m  a  person  not 

Ib  Uie  HonflA  on    Anril  ftOth    th«  fnllnwinff  l««»lly  qualified  to  vote,  or  who  imposes,  or  attempts  to  Im- 

m  "0  flonse  on   Apni  ttum,  me  ZOUOWing  reguhrtlons  for  conducting  any  general  or  special 

mo  Of  the  bill  was  received  :  election  in  a  state  different  from  ttiose  prescribed  bv  law, 

71  £i>  ntMM  /»/  P,„, f, ,/:,,, a  .  or  who  interferes  in  any  manner  with  any  officer  of  an  electioii 

U.«  Z^j  SS^the  importot  auestlons  ^ta"^^^  "'  "^  ^"'"  "^  **  ""^'^  "  ""'""'  *" 

praeated  by  the  bUl  entitled  "  An  Act  making  ap-  g^^  5562.  Every  person  convicted  of  any  of  the  offf nses 

P«>pniBODs  for  the  support  of  the  armv  for  the  nscal  specified  in  the  five  preceding  si-ctions,  shall,  in  addition  to 

Jtu  ending  Juno  80,  loSO,  and  for  otner  purposes,"  tne  punishments  therein  severally  prescribed,  be  disqualified 

lod  I  now  return  it  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  f^°^  holding  any  office  of  honor,  profit,  or  trust  under  the 

a  which  it  oriirinated,  with  my  objections  to  its  ap-  ^n**«?  8*»^«  ^"^  notWng  in  thoM  sections  shall  be  con- 

proTiL        "•'»"»**^  "»"*  »"/  uujwwuuB  w  110  »tf-  etrued  to  prevent  anv  officer,  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  fipom 

TUkm          -J      •    4.1-             t  ^         ^     au  exercising  the  right  or  suffipage  in  any  election  district  to  whidi 

lae  biu  provides  m  the  usual  form  for  the  appro-  i,e  may  belong,  tf  otherwise  qnahfled  according  to  the  laws  of 

ipa^m  required  for  the  support  of  the  army  during  the  State  in  wtiloh  he  offers  to  vote. 


^  Mat  fiscal  year.    If  it  contained  no  other  provi-        nn^     »        .  -,  -,  1        « 

i^,  it  would  receive  my  prompt  approval.    It  in-      .  The  foregoing  enactments  would  seem  to  he  suffl- 
ioies,  however,  ftirthcr  laSslation,  which,  attached    <?ont  to  prevent  mihtary  interference  with  the  eleo- 


<f^of  the  United  States  "  at  the  phioe  where  anj  Sao.  15.  From  and  after  the  pasaa^  of  this  act  It  shaU  not 

i^DQtl  or  special  election  is  held  in  anv  State."    This  be  lawfhl  to  emplov  any  part  of  the  armv  of  the  United  States, 

^i^  wis  adopted  February  25,  18o5,  ailor  a  pro-  as  a  posts  oomUahf  or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  execnt- 

^!W«i  debate  in  the  Senate,  and  almost  without  oppo-  !»«  **»  ^^^  except  in  such  wwee  and  under  such  circum- 

S;^';^ot^^fSfi^a^^^^^fi^^^^  lSSSiS5?teTSi7ZS^n^'or"^^ 

r^J2?  ^^^^  ^^  *^«  leadmi  political  parties  of  ,„oney  appnirlated  by  this  act  shaUbe  used  to  pay  any  of  the 

r  ewmtry,  and  became  a  law  by  the  approval  of  expenses  incurred  In  the  employment  of  any  troops  to  viola- 

^:««lent  Lmcoln.    It  was  re^nacted  in  1874  in  the  tion  of  this  section,  and  any  person  willfally  violating  the  pro- 

^f^^  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  sections  2002  visions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  ^ilty  of  a  misdemean- 

^  ^^  which  are  as  follows :  ^*  *^^  ^^  conviction  thereof  shall  be  ponishcd  by  a  fine  not 

»  «M  v^  »,ii(*.^  «-  ••^i  Lm.,^  «-  ^♦i,^.  ,^^m^  «n  exceeding  $10,000  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  yeani 

2«;;«W1  «der,  bring,  keep,  or  have  under  his  authority  or  This  act  passed  the  Senate,  after  ftill  conrideration, 

S«  SLS?21Sr "?^ ff ? **  ^y*^  ^l'"«  l?L^°"  without  a  imigle  vote  recorded  against  it  on  its  flnjd 

Niewace  at  the  poQa.                                   ^^  *^  ^^  concurred  in  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 

^  w  Every  offloerof  the  army  or  navy^r  other  per-  The  purpose  of  the  section  quoted  was  stated  In  the 

^a  tk«  dvll,  military,  or  naval  service  of  the  United  SUtes,  Senate  oy  one  of  its  supporters  as  foUows : 

wS^^lJ?****'  ^**?*'  ^  *^  under  his  authority  or  con-  Therelbro  I  hope,  without  getting  into  any  controversy 

5E^  u  iS;*S  2f.°ftJLS^H£i2  ^JiTfJS'^rl  •^^  ^«  past,  bSictlng  wisefy  fbr  the  future,  that  we  shab 

StbSS  iL^  *"  ■"?  ®%  'S?*T^'5?**J?*^»H^  *«»ke  away  the  idea  that  the  army  can  be  used  bv  a  general 

STi.  !f?Si^[I!?!!**  ?Tv«  i?®  •   ^  ♦?^i,?iS2»^  <*  »P«^  depa*y  marshal,  or  any  marshal,  merely  fbr  election 

S?El^LKH^JW*l.?!l?l^V^  pnrpSes  as  a  owae,  ordering  &em  about  the  pJlls  or  order- 

J^tay^imeotrt  hard  labor  not  toss  than  three  months  CSIS;^  anywfSiTdse,  wbS  thew  Is  no  election  going  on, 

was  inre  yoMS.  to  prevent  disorders  or  to  suppress  disturbances  that  should 

loe  amendment  proposed  to  this  statute,  in  the  hill  be  suppressed  by  the  neaoe  officers  of  the  State,  or  if  they 

-'^  Be,  omits  from  both  of  ^e  foregomg  sections  uiast  bring  others  to  their  aid  they  should  summon  the  un- 

^*)r^  "or  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polte."     The  or«»nl»d  dUxens  and  not  summon  the  officers  and  men  of 

*«<»f  the  adciption  of  this  amendment^  be  con-  J^J  ^J/^Jt  '^K^^if^i  ^qneU  disorders  and  thus 

^y^^      ....^uvfu  V.  MMo  »ui«uxMu«uv  **!»/  ««  wi*  ^j  ^^  ^  feeHug  whlch  will  be  disastrous  to  peace  among  the 

»•»«.■  Cpon  the  right  of  the  United  States  Govern-  I>«>I^o'«k«~»»«^- 

*^  to  use  military  force  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  ob»iect  of  the 

^^^  for  members  of  Congress ;  and,  act  of  1878  was  stated  by  the  gentleman  who  hud  it  in 

J^2^  Upon  the  right  of  the  Government,  by  civil  charge  in  similar  terms.    He  said : 

^J%,  to  protect  these  elections  from  violence  and  But  these  are  all  minor  points  and  Insignificant  questions 

^"^  compared  with  the  great  principle  which  was  inoorpcratad 
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hy  the  HouM  In  tlio  bill  In  refer«noe  to  the  qm  of  the  trmj 
In  time  of  peace.  The  Senate  had  already  conceded  what 
they  called,  and  what  we  might  accept^  aa  the  principle,  bat 
they  had  stricken  out  the  penalty,  and  had  stricken  ont  the 
word  ^-  expressly,*'  so  that  the  armv  might  be  used  In  all  cases 
where  implied  authority  might  be  infenred.  The  House  com- 
mittee plantod  themselves  firmly  upon  the  doctrine  that, 
rather  than  yield  this  ftindameuul  principle,  for  which  for 
three  years  this  House  had  struggled,  they  would  allow  the 
bill  to  fall,  notwithstanding  the  reforms  which  we  had  se- 
cured, regarding  these  reforms  as  of  but  little  consequence 
alongside  the  great  principle  that  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  in  time  of  peace,  sbould  be  under  the  control  of  Con* 
gross  and  obedient  to  Its  laws.  After  a  long  and  protracted 
negotiation,  the  Senate  committee  have  conceded  that  prin- 
ciple in  all  Its  length  and  breadth,  including  the  penaltv, 
which  the  Senate  had  stricken  out.  We  bring  yon  back, 
therefore,  a  report  with  the  alteration  of  a  single  word,  which 
the  lawyers  assure  me  is  proper  to  be  made,  restoring  to  this 
bill  the  principle  fur  whidi  we  have  contended  so  long  and 
which  is  BO  vital  to  secure  the  rights  and  llberttos  of  the 
people. 

Thus  have  we  this  day  secured  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try the  same  great  protection  against  a  standing  army  which 
oust  a  struggle  of  two  hundred  years  for  the  Commons  of 
England  to  secure  for  the  British  people. 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  subject,  it  suffldcotl^ 
fippears  tliat  under  ensting  laws  tliere  can  be  no  mili- 
tary interference  with  the  elections.  No  case  of  such 
interference  has,  in  fact,  occurred  since  the  passage  of 
the  act  last  rci'erred  to.  No  soldier  of  the  United 
States  has  appeared  under  orders  at  any  place  of  elec- 
tion in  any  State.  No  complaint  even  oi  the  presence 
of  United  States  troops  has  Doen  made  in  anv  quarter. 
It  may  therefore  be  confidently  stated  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  enactment  of  section  6  of  the  bill  be- 
fore me  to  prevent  military  interference  with  the  elec- 
tions. The  laws  already  in  force  are  all  that  ia  re- 
quired for  that  end. 

But  that  port  of  section  6  of  this  bill  which  is  sig- 
nificant ana  vitally  important  is  the  clause  which,  if 
adopted,  will  deprive  the  civil  authorities  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  all  power  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  Con- 
gressional elections.  The  Congressional  elections  in 
every  district,  in  a  very  important  sense,  are  justly  a 
matter  of  political  interest  and  concern  througnout  the 
whole  country.  Each  State,  every  political  partv,  is 
entiUed  to  the  share  of  power  which  is  oonferrea  by 
the  legal  and  constitutional  suffi^.  It  is  the  right  of 
every  citizen  possessing  the  qualifications  prescribed 
by  law  to  cast  one  unintimidated  ballot,  and  to  have 
his  ballot  honestly  counted.  So  lon^^  as  the  exercise 
of  this  power  and  the  ex^joyment  of  this  right  are  com- 
mon and  eauol,  practically  as  well  as  formally,  sub- 
mission to  tne  results  of  the  suffrage  will  be  accorded 
loyally  and  cheerfUlly,  and  all  the  departments  of 
Government  will  feel  the  true  vigor  of  the  popular 
will  thus  expressed. 

Two  provisions  of  the  Constitution  authorize  legiB- 
iation  by  Conj^ess  for  tiie  regulation  of  the  Con- 
gressional elections. 

Section  4  of  article  1  of  the  Constitution  declares : 

The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
Senators  and  Kepresentatives  shall  be  prescribed  In  each 
State  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to 
the  places  of  choosing  Senators. 

The  fifteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  is  ns 
follows : 

SsonoN  1.  The  rlj?ht  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
▼ote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  c^lor,  or  previous  condition 
or  servitude. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  this  amendment 
invests  tlio  citizens  of  tlie  United  States  with  a  new 
constitutional  ri^jht  which  is  within  the  protecting 
jwwer  of  Congrws.  That  right  the  Court  declares 
to  be  exemption  from  discrimination  in  the  exercise  of 
the  elective  Ihmchise  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude.    The  power  of  uongress 


to  protect  this  right  by  appropriate  legislation  is  ex- 
pressly affirmed  by  tiie  Court. 

National  legislation  to  provide  safeguards  for  free 
and  honest  elections  is  necessary,  as  experience  Li*8 
shown,  not  only  to  secure  the  right  to  vote  to  ti.o 
enfranchised  race  at  the  South,  but  also  to  prevent 
fraudulent  voting  in  the  lai]^  cities  of  the  ^'onb. 
Confess  hasj  theretbre,  exercised  the  power  con  terrt^i 
by  the  Constitution^  and  has  enacted  certain  l&wt*  to 
prevent  discriminations  on  account  of  race,  color,  ur 
previous  condition  of  servitude,  and  to  punish  irai.d, 
violence,  and  intimidation  at  Federal  elections.  At- 
tention IS  called  to  tiie  following  sections  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States,  namely : 

Section  2004,  which  guarantees  to  all  citizens  the 
ri^ht  to  vote  without  custinction  on  account  of  ract, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude ; 

Sections  2005  and  2006,  which  guarantee  to  all  citi- 
zens equal  opportunity,  without  discrimination,  to 
perform  all  the  acts  required  by  law  as  a  prcreqiu-^ite 
or  qualification  for  voting ; 

Section  2022^  which  authorizes  the  United  fttoXc^ 
marshal  and  his  deputies  to  keep  the  peaoe  and  {^re- 
serve order  at  the  Federal  elections : 

Section  2024,  which  expressly  autnorizes  the  Unitoi 
States  marshal  and  his  deputies  to  summon  a  j^^'f* 
comit^tu8  whenever  they  or  any  of  them  are  forciMy 
resisted  in  the  execution  of  their  duties  under  the  ]a\v, 
or  are  prevented  from  executing  such  duties  by  vio- 
lence; 

Section  6522,  which  provides  for  the  punishmcTit  of 
tiie  crime  of  intertbring  with  the  superv^isore  of  elto- 
tions  and  deputy  marshals  in  the  discharge  of  tht  ii 
duties  at  the  elections  of  Representatives  in  Congre^^. 

These  are  some  of  the  laws  on  this  subject  wlikh 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  executive  department  of  the  G-'V- 
emment  to  enforce.  The  intent  and  effect  of  the  sixth 
section  of  this  bill  are  to  prohibit  all  the  civil  officers  •  >f 
the  United  States,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  impri>  •!> 
ment,  from  employing  any  adequate  dvil  force  for  tir^ 
purpose  at  the  place  where  their  enforcement  is  rnc'-t 
necessary,  namely,  at  the  places  where  the  Conirrt'-^ 
sional  elections  are  held.  Among  the  most  vol  luiMt 
enactments  to  which  I  have  refbned  are  those  whic  h 
protect  tiie  supervisors  of  Federal  elections  in  tiie  d.^- 
ohan;e  of  their  duties  at  the  polls.  If  the  proti't^  d 
legislation  should  become  the  law.  there  will  tie  nu 
power  vested  in  any  officer  of  the  Government  to  i.r>- 
tect  from  violence  the  officers  of  the  United  States  t-n- 
goged  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Their  ri^rKt^ 
and  duties  under  the  law  will  remain,  but  tlie  Na- 
tional Government  will  be  powerless  to  enforce  it*  owti 
statutes.  The  States  may  employ  both  military  iii.i 
civil  power  to  keep  the  peaoe,  ana  to  enforce  tlie  laws 
at  State  elections.  It  is  now  proposed  to  deny  tu  \Lc 
United  States  even  the  necessary  civil  authority  to 
protect  the  national  elections.  No  sufficient  n^  ?i 
nas  been  ^ven  for  tibis  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
State  and  against  the  national  authority.  If  wt  ll- 
founded  objections  exist  against  the  present  nati<  ii: J 
election  laws,  all  good  dtizens  should  unite  in  tht  > 
amendment.  The  laws  providing  the  safemianis  of 
the  elections  should  be  impartial,  just,  andeffieui.!. 
They  should,  if  possible,  be  so  non-]xirti8an  and  iu\->' 
in  tneir  operation  that  the  minority — the  party  out  «t 
power — ^wiU  have  no  just  grounds  to  complain.    Tuo 

S resent  laws  have,  in  practice,  unquestionably  c*  k- 
uced  to  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  violence  at  \i.v. 
elections.  In  several  of  the  States  members  of  dii^  r- 
ent  political  parties  have  applied  for  the  safecuarU 
which  they  furnish.  It  is  the  right  and  duty  Of  t  \  • 
National  uovemment  to  enact  ana  cnforoe  laws  wl  •  ^i 
will  secure  tree  and  fair  Congressional  electionf^.  T- 1 
laws  now  in  force  should  not  be  repealed,  except  im 
connection  with  the  enactment  of  meaisures  ^li*  ! 
vrill  better  accomplish  that  important  cnfi.  Belie  \  i  •  ^ 
that  section  6  of  the  bill  before  me  will  weaken,  ii  it 
does  not  altogether  take  away,  the  power  of  tlie  N:-- 
tional  Government  to  protect  the  Federal  elections  •  y 
the  civil  authorities,  I  am  forced  to  the  concla^v  k 
that  it  ought  not  to  receive  my  approvaL 
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Tills  section  is,  however,  not  presented  to  me  as  a 
{i^r.anitc  and  independent  measure,  but  is,  aa  has  been 
ruVxd,  attached  to  the  bill  making  the  usual  annual 
appn'i'riations  for  the  support  of  the  army.    It  makes 
a  vital  change  in  the  election  laws  of  the  country, 
which  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  use  of  t£o 
anny.    It  prohibits,  under  heavy  penalties^  any  per- 
i"*!! 'cno:aired  in  the  civil  service  or  the  United fetutcs 
from  having  any  force  at  the  place  of  any  election  pre- 
I«urtd  to  ^>resoiVe  order,  to  make  arreste,  to  keeo  the 
\<-:iL-Q,  or  in  any  manner  to  enforce  the  laws.    Tiiis  is 
ai!nu'e  her  foreign  to  the  puroose  of  an  army  appropri- 
ate m  bill.    The  practice  of  tacking  to  appropriation 
bilb  measures  not  pertinent  to  such  billa  did  not  pre- 
va  1  nntil  more  thwi  forty  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  C<^)nstitution.    It  has  become  a  common  practice. 
Ail  parties  when  in  power  have  adopted  it.    Many 
&  iL*ie3  and  great  waste  of  public  money  have  in  this 
wav  crcDt  into  appropriation  bills.    The  public  opin- 
i'^u  of  the  country  is  against  it.    The  States  wnich 
Live  nx«ently  adopted  constitutions  have  generally 
rnvid.^l  a  remedy  for  the  evil  by  enacting  that  no 
kw  fiiall  contain  more  thxtn  one  subject,  which  shall 
Ix-  pluiniv  expressed  in  ito  title.    The  constitutions  of 
Di'«re  tiiah  half  of  the  6tat<»  contain  substantially  this 
pr>vision.     The  public  welfare  will  be  promoted  in 
many  ways  by  a  return  to  the  early  practice  of  the 
G 'vemment,  and  to  the  true  principle  of  legislation. 
which  requires  that  every  measure  shall  stand  or  fall 
ftx^)niing  to  its  own  merits.    If  it  were  understood 
that  t' t  attach  to  an  appropriation  bUl  a  measure  irrele- 
vant to  the  general  object  of  the  bill  would  imperil 
arii  pruhably  prevent  its  final  passage  and  approval, 
&  valiiable  reform  in  the  parhamentair  practice  of 
0  TiiTrtss  would  be  accomplished.    The  best  justifica- 
ti'  n  that  has  been  offered  for  attaching  irrelevant  rid- 
<fr<>  to  appropriation  bills  is  that  it  is  done  for  oonve- 
ni^nt-e^  sake,  to  fiioilitate  the  passage  of  measures 
whioh  are  deemed  expedient  by  idl  the  branches  of 
G  vemment  which  participate  in  legislation.    It  can 
D=<t  be  claimed  that  there  is  any  such  reason  for  at- 
ta^.Lin?  this  amendment  of  the  election  laws  to  the 
iHiiv  appropriation  bill.    The  history  of  the  measure 
c<>!itra{licts  thb  assumption.    A  majority  of  the  House 
of  Konre^ntativee  m  the  last  Congress  was  in  favor 
of^ec'.inn  6  of  this  bill.    It  was  known  that  a  migor- 
^*y  of  the  Senate  was  opposed  to  it,  and  that  as  a  sepa- 
rate measure  it  oould  not  be  adopted.    It  was  attached 
t'  tiic  army  appropriation  bill  to  compel  the  Senate  to 
K.-^rjt  to  it.    It  was  plainly  announced  to  the  Senate 
tMt  the  army  appropriation  bill  would  not  be  allowed 
t '  \''Ji^  unless  Uie  proposed  amendments  of  the  elec- 
t -n  \aws  were  adopted  with  it.    The  Senate  refused 
v<  a.-i<«ent  to  tlie  bill  on  account  of  this  irrelevant  sec- 
t: -u.    Conj^reas  thereunon  adjourned  without  passing 
&:-  approjiriation  bill  ror  the  armv,  and  the  present 
tr.ra  sc^ion  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  became  ne- 
cv^^ary  to  fumish  the  means  to  carry  on  the  Govem- 
Li-r.t. 

Thif  grround  upon  which  the  action  of  the  House  of 
P.-'  r v--entative»  is  defended  has  been  distinctly  stated 
t  V  iDimy  of  its  advocates.  A  week  before  the  close  of 
'  1-  la-t  !«es.4ioa  of  Congress  the  doctrine  m  question 
«  X-  <iix*id  by  one  of  its  ablest  defenders  as  follows : 

It  l«  our  duty  to  rspeal  these  Imwb.  It  is  not  worth  while 
t  •  itv'n.ii  the  repeal  except  opon  an  appropriation  hill.  The 
i-  .  '■>  ir-in  Ssnate  would  not  agree  to,  nor  the  Republican 
Pr  -:  1  -nt  «i«rn,  *  hU  for  sach  a  repeal.  Whatever  objection 
*••  '^  f>UiUta  upon  appropriation  bills  may  be  made  in  ordi- 
'•'-r  t.  i-4^4  does  not  apply  where  free  elections  and  the  liberty 
'':':-'  -itiz^'D*  ara  coaeemed.  .  .  .  We  have  the  power  to  vote 
'  •'  v ;  If  t  as  soBex  eonditi<nis  to  it,  and  insist  upon  the  re- 
i'v^-ofi^vaneea. 

By  .mother  distinguished  member  of  the  House  it 

"'•A-r  -aid: 

T^«  Ti^t  or  the  Bepresentatlvefl  of  the  people  to  withhold 
>  ^ ;  >  i^t-  m  as  old  aa  English  Hher^.  History  records  numer- 
^i'  m^UAce^  wherM  tbe  Ooromons,  feeling  that  the  people 
'»  ">  v^.priMfled  by  laws  that  the  Lords  would  not  coDsent  to 
'•  >«;  Sj  the  ordinary  methods  of  legislation,  obtained  redress 
•'  i«t  ty  refbudng  sppropslatlons  unless  accompanied  by  re- 
^-'1  u.«si6urea. 


That  a  question  of  the  gravest  magnitude,  and  new 
in  this  country,  was  raised  by  this  course  or  proceed- 
ing, was  fiilly  recojomized  also  by  its  defenders  in  the 
Senate.    It  was  said  by  a  distinguished  Senator : 

Perhaps  no  greater  qaestion,  in  the  form  we  are  brought  to 
consider  it,  was  ever  considered  by  tiie  American  Congress  in 
time  of  peace;  for  it  involves  not  merely  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  laws  which  the  House  bill  proposes  to  repeal, 
but  involves  the  rights,  the  privileges,  the  powers,  the  duties 
of  the  two  branches  of  Congress,  and  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  vast  question ;  it  is  a  question  whose 
importance  can  scarcely  be  estimated ;  It  is  a  question  that 
never  yet  has  been  brought  so  sharplv  before  the  American 
Congress  and  the  American  people  as  it  may  be  now.    It  is  a 

auestlon  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  decided,  and  tha 
ecision  must  determine  what  are  the  powers  of  the  House 
of  Kepresentativos  under  the  Constitution,  and  what  is  the 
duty  of  that  House  in  the  view  of  the  framers  of  that  Consti- 
tution according  to  its  letter  and  its  spirit 

Mr.  Presideut,  I  should  approach  this  question.  If  I  were  in 
the  best  possible  condition  to  speak  and  to  argue  it,  with  very 
grave  diffidence,  and  certainly  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  for 
no  one  can  think  of  it  as  long  and  as  carefully  as  I  have 
thought  of  it  without  seeing  that  we  are  at  the  beginning, 
perhaps,  of  a  struggle  that  may  last  as  long  in  this  country  as 
a  similar  struggle  lasted  in  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
the  mother  land.  There  the  struggle  lasted  for  two  centuries 
before  it  was  ultimately  decided.  It  is  not  Ukely  to  last  so 
long  here,  but  it  mav  last  until  every  man  in  this  cnamber  is  in 
his  grave.  It  is  the  question  whether  or  no  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  a  right  to  say,  **  We  will  grant  supplies 
only  upon  condition  that  grievances  are  redressed.  We  are  the 
representatives  of  the  tax-payers  of  the  Republic ;  we,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  alone  have  the  right  to  originate 
money  bills  ;  we,  the  House  of  Representatives,  have  alone 
tJie  right  to  originate  bills  which  grant  the  money  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Senate  represents  States :  we  represent  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Republic ;  we,  therefore,  by  the  very  terms  of 
the  Constitution,  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  originating  the 
bills  which  grant  the  money  of  the  people.  We  claim  the 
risrht,  which  the  House  of  Commons  in  EngUmd  established 
af:er  two  centuries  of  contest,  to  say  that  we  will  not  grant 
the  money  of  the  people  unless  there  is  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Upon  the  assembling  of  this  Congress,  in  pursuance 
of  a  call  for  an  extra  session,  which  was  made  neces- 
sary by  the  failure  of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  to  make 
the  needful  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
Government,  the  Question  was  presented  whether  the 
attempt  made  in  tne  last  Congress  to  in^afl,  by  con- 
struction, a  new  principle  upon  the  Constitution  should 
be  persisted  in  or  not.  This  Congress  has  ample  op- 
portunity and  time  to  pass  the  appropriation  bills,  and 
also  to  enact  any  political  measures  which  may  be  de- 
termined upon  m  separate  bills  by  the  usual  and  order- 
ly methods  of  proceeding.  But  the  mi^iority  of  both 
Houses  have  deemed  it  wise  to  adhere  to  the  principle 
asserted  and  maintained  in  the  last  Congress  by  the 
minority  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  That  prin- 
ciple is  that  the  House  of  Biepresentatives  has  the  sole 
right  to  originate  bills  for  raising  revenue,  and  there- 
fore has  the  right  to  withhold  appropriations  upon 
which  the  existenoe  of  the  Government  may  depend, 
unless  the  Senate  and  the  President  shall  give  their 
assent  to  any  legislation  which  the  House  may  see  fit 
to  attach  to  appropriation  bills.  To  establish  this  prin- 
ciple ia  to  make  a  radical,  dangerous,  and  unconstitu- 
tional change  in  the  character  of  our  Institutions.  The 
various  departments  of  the  Government,  and  the  army 
and  the  navy,  are  established  by  the  Constitution,  or 
by  laws  passed  in  pursuance  tnereof.  Their  duties 
are  clearly  defined,  and  their  support  is  carefully  pro- 
vided for  by  law.  The  money  required  for  this  pur- 
pose has  been  collected  from  the  people,  and  is  now  in 
the  Trcasurv  ready  to  be  paid  out  as  soon  as  the  ap- 
propriation Dills  are  passed.  Whether  appropriations 
are  made  or  not,  the  collection  of  the  taxes  wul  go  on. 
The  public  money  will  accumulate  in  the  Treasury, 
It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  any  single  branch  of  the  Government  should 
have  the  power  to  dictate  conditions  upon  which  this 
treasure  should  be  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  collected.  Any  such  intention,  if  it  had  been 
entertained,  would  have  been  plainly  expressed  in  the 
Constitution. 

That  a  m^ority  of  the  Senate  now  ooncura  in  the 
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claim  of  tho  House  adds  to  the  (rmvit^  of  the  Bituation, 
but  does  not  alter  tho  question  at  issue.  The  new 
doctrine,  if  maintained,  will  result  in  a  consolidatiou 
of  unchecked  and  despotic  power  in  the  House  of  Kep> 
resentatives.  A  bare  majority  of  the  House  will  be- 
come the  Government.  The  Executive  will  no  lonpfer 
be  wliat  the  fnuners  of  the  Constitution  intended,  an 
equal  and  independent  branch  of  the  Government. 
It  is  clearly  the  constitutional  duty  of  tlie  President 
to  exercise 'hi8  discretion  and  judirment  upon  all  bills 
presented  to  him,  without  constraint  or  duress  from 
any  other  branch  of  the  Government.  To  sav  that  a 
maj oritur  of  either  or  both  of  the  Houses  of  Congress 
may  insist  uj^n  the  approval  of  a  bill  under  the  pen- 
alty of  stopping  all  or  the  operations  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment for  want  of  the  necessary  supplies,  is  to  deny  to 
the  Executive  that  share  of  the* legislative  power  which 
is  plainly  conferred  by  the  second  section  of  the  seventh 
article  of  the  Constitution.  It  strikes  from  the  Con- 
stitution tho  qualified  nefpative  of  tlie  Pre.«iident.  It  is 
said  that  this  should  bo  done  because  it  is  the  peculiar 
function  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  to  represent 
the  will  of  the  people.  But  no  single  branch  or  de- 
partment of  the  Government  has  exclusive  authority 
to  speak  for  the  American  people.  The  most  autlien- 
tic  and  solemn  expression  of  tncir  will  is  oontuned  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  By  that  Con- 
stitution they  have  ordained  and  established  a  govern- 
ment whose  powers  aro  distributed  among  ooOrdinato 
branches,  which,  as  far  as  possible  consistently  with  a 
harmonious  cooperation,  aro  absolutely  independent 
of  each  other.  The  people  of  this  country  are  unwill- 
ing to  see  tho  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  replaced 
by  tho  omnipotence  of  any  one  dcpaitment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  into  a  law  will  establish 
ft  precedent  which  will  tend  to  destroy  the  eaual  in- 
dependence of  the  several  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Its  principle  places  not  merely  the  Senate  and 
the  Executive,  but  the  judiciaiy  also,  under  the  co- 
ercive dictation  of  the  House.  The  House  alone  will 
be  the  judge  of  what  constitutes  a  grievance,  and  also 
of  the  means  and  measure  of  redress.  An  act  of  Con- 
gress to  protect  elections  is  now  the  grievance  com- 
plained 01.  But  the  House  may,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, determine  that  any  other  act  of  Congress,  a 
treaty  made  by  the  Presiacnt  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  a  nomination  or  appointment  to 
office,  or  that  a  decision  or  opinion  or  tlie  Supreme 
Court  is  a  grievance,  and  that  the  measure  of  redress 
is  to  withhold  the  appropriations  rcouired  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  offendin|^  branch  of  the  (iovemment. 

Believing  that  this  bill  is  a  dangerous  violation  of 
the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  return  it  to  me  House  in  which  it  originated 
without  my  approval.  The  qualified  negative  with 
which  the  Constitution  invests  the  President  is  a 
trust  that  involves  a  duty  which  he  can  not  decline  to 

Serform.  With  a  firm  and  conscientious  purpose  to 
o  what  I  can  to  preserve,  unimpaired,  the  constitu- 
tional powers  and  equal  indepenaence,  not  merely  of 
the  Executive,  but  of  every  oranch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  will  be  imperiled  by  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  this  bill,  I  desire  earnestly  to  urse 
upon  the  House  of  Representatives  a  return  to  the 
wise  and  wholesome  usage  of  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Bepublic,  which  excluded  from  appropriation  bills  all 
irrelevant  legislation.  By  this  course  you  will  inau- 
^rato  an  important  reform  In  the  method  of  Congres- 
sional legislation;  your  action  will  be  in  harmony 
with  the  Amdamental  principles  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  nationality  which  is 
their  firm  support :  and  you  will  restore  to  the  coun- 
try that  feeling  of  confidence  and  security  and  the 
repose  which  are  so  essential  to  tho  prosperity  of  fUl 
or  our  fellow  dtizens. 

RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES. 
ExEconYB  Mavsion,  April  29, 1879. 

In  the  House  on  May  let  the  qnestion  on  the 
retoed  bill  was  considered. 


The  Speaker:  "The  question  is.  Will  tLe 
House  on  reconsideration  a^ee  to  pass  tlie 
bill?  Under  the  Constitution  it  is  require<i 
that  this  vote  shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays." 

The  question  was  taken,  as  follows: 

Yeas — Acklen,  Aiken,  Armficld,  Atherton,  Atkin<*, 
Beale,  Beltzhoover,  Bicknell,  Black ourn.  Bliss,  Bruj/, 
Bright,  Buckner,  Cabell,  Caldwell,  (;urli^le.  c lul- 
men?,  Alvah  A.  Clark,  John  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  C\\  int-r, 
Cobb,  CoflfVoth,  Colenck^  Converse,    Covert, '  C'X, 


Henkle,  Henry,  Herbert,  Herndon,  Hill,  IloMker, 
Hostetler,  House,  Hurd,  JohnMt4m,  Kimmcl,  Kiiu, 
Kitchin,  Klotz,  ICnott,  Ladd.  Le  Fevre,  Lewies,  Mea- 
ning, Benjamin  F.  Martin,  McKenzie,  McLaue,  Mc- 
Milmi,  Mills,  Morrison.  Muldrow,  Myers,  N\*-, 
O'Brien,    O'Connor,    O'Reilly,    Persons,    PhL-tcr, 


f.j>- 


Poehler,  Reagan,  J.  S.  Richardson,  Richmond,  K  ..^ 
ertson,  Ross,  Rothwell,  Samford^  Sawyer,  Souli^, 
Shelley,  J.  W.  Singleton,  0.  R.  Singleton,  Slem'ln^, 
Hezekiah  B.  Smith,  William  E.  Smith,  Snnrks,  Sp'r.r, 
Springer,  Steele,  Stephens,  Stevenson,  Talbott,  Tav- 
lor,  Thompson,  Tillman,  K.  W.  TownsLend.  0^tlJ 
Turner,  Tiiomas  Turner,  Vance,  Waddill,  Warner, 
Wellborn.  Whiteaker,  Whitthome,  Thomas  WilliaiiLs 
Willis,  Wise.  Wright,  Casey  Young— 120. 

Nays — Nelson  W.  Aldrich.  WilBam  Aldrich,  An- 
derson, Baker,  Bayne,  Belrord,  Bingham,  Blake, 
Bowman,  Boyd,  Brewer.  Briggs,  Brigliam,  Br-jw  n»^, 
Burrows,  Butterworth.  Cannon,  Carpenter,  Ca'^oll, 
Chittenden,  Claflin,  Conger,  Cowgill,  Crape*,  I);u- 
gett,  George  R.  Davis,  lyecring,  lyunnell,  Einntf  in, 
Errett,  Fafr,  Ferdon,  Field,  Fisher,  Ford.  For-<\  ilie, 
Fort,  Frye,  Garfield,  Gillette,  Hall,  John  UaniJi'n'nd, 
Harmer,  Beigamin  W.  Harris,  Haskell,  Hawk,  H.i^- 
ley.  Hozelton,  Heilman,  Hiscock,  Horr,  Houk,  Hub- 
bell.  Humplirey,  James,  Jones,  Jorgenscn,  Jo>ce, 
Keirer.  Kellcy,  Lindsey,  Lowe,  Marsh.  Mason,  Mc- 
Coid,  McGowan,  McKinley,  Miles,  Mitcnell,  Monr  -e, 
Morton,  Murch,  Newberry,  Norcross^  O'Neill,  0\rr- 
ton,  Pierce,  Pound,  Prescott,  Reed.  Rice,  D.  P.  Ki  h- 
ardson,  Robeson,  Robinson,  William  A.  Ruri^v'l, 
Thomas  Ryan,  Hhallenbei^r,  Sherwin,  A.  lU  rr 
Smith,  Thomas,  Amos  Townsend,  Tvler,  J.  T.  1 1>- 
degran,  Thomas  UpdcCTaff,  Umer,  Valeniinp,  V..n 
Aemam,  Voorhis,  Van  Voorhis,  Waitj_Ward,  Wu>h- 
bum.  Weaver.  W^ite.  Wilber,  C.  G.  Williams  ^^  U- 
lits,  Walter  A.  W^ooa,  Yocum,  Thomas  L.  Vounj^'— 
110. 

Not  Votiko — ^Badiman,  Bailey.  Ballon,  BarT^or, 
Barlow,  Bland,  Blount,  Bouck^alkins,  Camp,  i'l:j-- 
dv.  Cook,  Crowley,  Joseph  J.  Davis,  Dick,  Dwui.^ 
Fmley,  Godshalk,  Goode,  Hatch,  Haves,  HendiT-  n, 
Hull,  Hunton,  Kenna,  Keteham,  Killingerj  Lap}...n], 
Lav.  Loring,  Lounsbery,  Edward  L.  Jurtm,  J"><  \>h 
J.  Alartin,  McCook,  McMahon,  Miller,  Money,  M  r!><., 
MuUer,  Neal,  Nicholls,  Orth,  Osmer,  Phelps*,  }*tm, 
Daniel  L.  Russell,  John  W.  Kyon,  oapp,  Siinoiit  n, 
Starin,  Stone,  Tucker,  Wells,  Wilson,  Fenmx:a? 
Wood— 66. 

So  the  bill  failed  to  pass. 

On  June  6th  another  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  army  was  reported.  The  obj ac- 
tionable feature  of  the  previous  bills  wa^ 
omitted,  and  instead  thereof  the  following 
clause  was  inserted : 

That  no  money  appropriated  In  this  aet  is  appr^ 
priated  or  shall* be  paia  for  the  suheiste&oe,  e^i..;;- 
ment,  transportation,  or  compensation  of  anr  p<>rt'  '.-^ 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States  to  be  used  &m  u  |h- 
lice  force  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls  at  any  elevt:  'U 
held  within  any  State. 
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Iq  this  form  the  bill  passed  both  Houses  and    stitate.    The  qaestion  was  taken ;  and  it  was 
fras  approved  by  President  Hayes.  decided  in  the  negative,  as  follows : 

r    J.,     rr                -*r      >rxT_       v.ni  ±          vvi.  Yba8—N.  W.  Aldrfch,  William  Aldrioh,  AndeTsoii, 

In  the  Hoow,  on  May  7th,  a  bill  to  prohibit  Bayne,  Belford,  Bingham,  Blake,  Bowman,  Boyd, 

military  interference  at  elections  came  up  for  Brewer,  Brisgs,  Brifi:Eam,  Browne,  Burrows,  uannon, 

consideration.    The  bill  was  read,  as  follows :     Carpenter  ^— "  y^u:..^^a^^  -n,..!:^  n />,-. 

gill,  C — 

WherMSy  The  presence  of  troope  at  the  polls  is  con-  nolL  J 

tmy  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  the  traditions  GocbL«*^,  *««.,  **«.^w,  -^.^|«.«^  ...*««.«,  *x«,- 

of  oar  people,  and  tends  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  eleo-  kell,  Hawk,  Hawley,  Hayes.  Heilman,  Horr,  Houk, 

tiaa :  Therefore,  Hubbell,  Humphrey,  Joyce,  Keifer,  Kelloy,  Killinffer, 


employ  at,  any  place  where  agenend  or  speciiaelection  Prescottlieed,  Rico,  D.  P.  Richardson,  Robeson,  Wil- 
is bjBiitt  held  m  a  State  any  part  of  the  army  or  navy  liana  A.  RusseU,  Thomas  Ryan,  ShaUenbeiger,  Sher- 
of  the  united  States,  unless  such  force  be  necessary  to  win,  A.  Herr  Smith,  Stone.  Tjlet^  J.  T.  Updegraff, 
r^  the  armed  enemies  of  the  United  States,  or  to  Thomas  Upde«raffl  Valentine.  Van  Aemam,  Van 
enforoe  section  4.  article  4,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Voorhis,  Voo^is,  Wait,  Ward,  Washburn,  White, 
United  States  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  Wilber,  Walter  A.  Wood,  Thomas  L.  Young— 98. 
npon  the  application  of  the  Legislature  or  the  execu-  Nays— Acklen,  Aiken,  Armfleld,  Beltzhoover,  Bick- 
tm  of  the  $tate  where  such  force  is  to  be  used :  and  noil,  Blackburn,  JBliss,  Blount,  Bouck,  Bright,  Buck- 
»  much  of  aU  laws  as  is  inconsistent  herewith  is  here-  ner,  Caldwell,  Carlislel  Chalmers,  John  B.  Chirk,  Jr., 
\fj  repealed.  Clymer,  Cobb,  Coflfroth,  Colerick,  Converse,  Covert, 

v»  ir«^»*  «^  ir^r^fn^v^  »«;;! .  u  t  v»««./^  i^^/^«  Cox,  Cravens,  Culberson,  Davidson,  Lowndes  H.  Da- 
Mr.  Knott  of  Kentncky  said:  "I  haye  been  ^j^^j^^  ^a  likatyr,  Deuiter,  Dibreli,  Dickey,  Dunn, 
informed  by  gentlemen  representing  the  mi-  Elam,  Ellis,  Evins,  Ewing,  Felton,  Ford,  Forney, 
nority  of  the  committee  that  it  is  desired  to  Frost,  Geddes,  Gibson,  Goode,  Gunter,  N.  J.  Ham- 
offer  a  sabstitute  for  the  bill  just  reported,  mond,  John  T.  Harris,  Honkle,  Henry,  Herbert,  Hem- 
When  thAt  (tnhfttitntA  bna  hften  offArAil  I  nro-  **^'*»  ^^i  Hooker,  Hostetier,  House,  Hurd,  John- 
^♦k  VVi.  •  ♦^  K  •  Lr  ?  w  ^^^^  ^^^^  Kimm^l,  King,  Kltchm,  ^nott,  lidd,  Lo 
pose  that  the  previous  question  be  immediately  pev^,  Lewis,  Lowe,  MiuSiing,  Bemamin  fr.  Martin, 

ordered  upon  the  bill  and  substitute.'*  Edward  L.  Martin.  McKen&,  Mo^ano,  McMillan, 

J£r.  Robeson  of  New  Jersey :  ^^  I  offer  as  a  MiUsj  Morrison,  Muldrow,    Murch,   Myers,   New, 

substitute  what  I  send  to  the  desk."  2'^*!^'  P«5P°f'  ^i^V?^®'^^®**?^'  ^'  S' 

TKa  /»Ia,.V  *^«H  oa  fnllrtura  •  Richardson,  Richmond,  Bobertson,  Boss,  Bothwell, 

fhe  clerk  read  as  foDows .  j^hn  W.  Ryon,  SamfonL  Sawyer/Scales,  0.  R.  Sin* 

A  hill  to  farther  protect  the  fVeedom  of  elections.  gleton,  Slemons,  Hezekiah  B.  Smith,  William  £.  Smith, 

Whftreas^  The  unneoeaaary  presence  of  troops  at  the  oparks.  Sneer,  Springer,  Steele,  Stephens,  Stevenson, 

polb  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  Taylor,  Thompson,  Tillman,  R.  W.  Townshend,  Os- 
car Turner,  Thomas  Turner,  Vance,  Waddill,  Warner, 


tbe  traditions  or  our  people  and  would  tend  to  destroy  w.»  *.  ^mm^^^  uvruM«,  ^ ...  u». ,  .  «uv«7,  .« ouuiu,  *«  wuvi, 

the  freedom  of  elections;  and  Weaver,  Wellborn,  Wells,  Whiteaker,  Whitthome, 

W1i^rm»^  The  presence  of  troops  at  the  poUs  has  Thomas  WlUiams,  Willis,  Wise,  Fernando  Wood, 

boetoforc  been  and  may  hereafter  be  necessary  and  Wright.  Tooum — 120. 

pn^>er  for  the  suppression  of  ill^^al  and  powerflil  com-  Nor  Voting — Atherton,  Atkins,  Baohman.  Bifiley, 

ttoatioos  of  armed  naen  in  military  arrav  engaged  in  Baker,  Ballou,  Barber,  Barlow,  Beale,  Blano,  Bragff, 

obstnctinff  by  force  the  due  execution  of  the  kws  of  Butterworth,  Cabell,  Calkins.  Camp,  Clardy,  Alvidi 

the  Unit^ States  and  in  destroying  the  freedom  and  A.  Clark,  Cook,  Crowley,  Joseph  J.  Davis,  Dick, 

peace  of  elections;  and  Dwight,  Einstdn,  Errett,  Finley,  Forsythe,  Gillette, 

Wka^aSj  Experience  has  shown  that  the  existence  John  Uiunmond,  Hatch,  Hazclton,  Henderson,  His- 

flf  the  Re^blic,  the  supremacy  of  its  laws,  and  the  oock^  Hull,  Hunton,  James,  Jorg^ensen,  Kenna,  Ketch- 
Ebeitiee  or  its  people  can  only  oe  maintained  lufainst 
tbe  military  and  c^er  powemil  combinations  of  their 

ttemies  by  the  exertion  of  the  military  power  of  the  ^..»,  w  ^..<u»,  ^  v^^m.^^.,  ^.•»,  ^»^^^.  ^  .<«>^,  *  <.v«, 

GoTcmment  in  subordination  to  the  civil  power  in  the  Robinson.  Daniel  L.  Russell,  Sapp,  Shelley,  Simon- 

mpport  of  tbe  Uws :  and  ton,  J.  W.  Singleton^tarin,  Talbott.  Thomas,  Amos 

FWffM,  The  imuncdon  of  the  Constitution  that  Townsend,  Tucker,  timer,  C.  Q.  Williams,  Willits, 

&a  President  ^*  shall  take  care  that  the  kws  be  ffdth-  Wilson,  Casey  Young^72. 

foDr  executed'*  is  equally  binding  in  respect  to  the         q     .,     i._4»i.  j.  i.  j  x 

iMi  lelating  to  elections,  the  oomS  of  lustioe,  and  aU  So  the  substitute  was  not  agreed  to. 

other  laws  of  the  United  States,  without  distinction  of  The  Speaker :  "  The  question  is  now  on  the 

dm  plaoea,  or  occasions :  Therefore,  passage  of  the  bill." 

jRf  u  eruuUd,  dc,.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawM  to  The  question  was  taken,  as  follows : 

bno£  to,  or  employ  at,  any  place  where  a  general  or  spe-  _          .  , ,       ...        *      1  ,.  -r.  t   ,            «.  , 

csJllectioii  is  bcmg  held  in  a  State,  any  part  of  the  T»^^-^^«°»^*®°&A™^i^'  Beltahoover,  Bl<&- 

aray  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  unless  such  em-  neU,  Blackburn,  Bhss,  Blount,  Bouck,  Bright,  Bu<*- 

Jioyincnt  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  ?er,  Cabell,  Caldwell,  Carlwle^halmers,  John  B. 

Coititotion  of  the  United  States,  or  to  overcome  for-  ^^^a^k,  jr.,  Clymer,  Cobb,  Coflh)^,  Colerick,  Con- 

€iWe  obstruction  to  the  execution  of  laws  made  in  pur-  verse,  Covert,  Cpx,  Cravens,  Culberson,  Davidson, 

Riaoe  thereof  Lowndes  H.  Davis,  De  La  Matyr,  Deuster,  Dibrell, 

9W.8.  Eve^  person  who  violates  the  provisions  of  g'^^^jey.  Dunn,  Elam,  Ellis,  Evins,  Ewinff,  Felton, 

ftuact  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  named  in  sec-  Ford,  Forncy^Forsy the.  Frost,  Geddes,  Gibson,  GU- 

tion  5628  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  '     " 

Mr.  Knott:  "I  demand  the  previous  ques-    ^^ ,  **w«=^,  ^^^  w^,—ow,«,  «,.^«,  «^^«,«, 

«wn  on  the  bill  and  the  substitute."  King,  Kitchin,  Klotz,  Knott,  Ladd.  Le  Feyre,  Lew- 

Th.  pre^ons  qaertion  was  ponded,  and  the  ifeiSlTj:%SirKLft^^ 

mam  question  was  ordered  to  be  put.     The  Un,  Mills,  Morrison,  Muldrow,  Murch,  Myers,  New, 

qaestion  first  recurred  on  Mr.  Robeson's  sub-  O'Reilly,  Persons,  JPhister,  Poehler,  Re4;an,  J.  S. 
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Richardson,  Richmond,  Rofls,  Rothwell,  John  W.  its  ops  and  downs,  its  Yictories  and  its  defeats. 

Kvon,   Samford,  Sawver    ^^^i^?{.  ^'  §^S^®^?>  It  was  strangled  for  the  time  by  Jackson;  it 

SlemonB,   Hezekiah   B.   Smith,  William  E.  bmith,  ^„„  ^«ii:^^  ^ux.  u^  X7««  -d^-^.^     :*        ,.  *    i  n 

Sparks,  fepoer,  Sprinjger,  St^le,  Stephens,  Stevenson  ^^s  dalhed  with  by  Van  Baren  ;  it  rose  to  full 

Taylor,  Thomnbon,  Tillman,  R.  W.  Townshend,  Os-  Strength  under  Polk  and  Pierce  and  Bachanan ; 

car  Turner,  Thomas  Tumor,  Vance,  Waddill,  War-  it  marshaled  itself  for  a  deadly  struggle  under 

ner,  W^ver,  Wellborn,  Wells,  Whiteaker,  Whit-  Breckenridge ;  and  if  I  mistake  not  a  majority 

w^^'wHX"Y^,!^9!i  *  '  Fernando  ^^ Senators  who  sit  on  that  side  of  the  Cham- 

Nays— NT  W.  Aldrich,  William  Aldrich,  Ander-  ^er  supported  Breckenridge  when  he  embodied 

son,  Bayne^Belford,  Bingham,  Blake,  Bowman,  Boyd,  that  deadly  heresy.     In  whatever  there  was  in 

Brewer,  Bn^gs,  Brigham,  Browne.  Burrows,  Cannon,  the  issue  between  Calhonn  and  Jackson,  that 

^rpenter,  (^swell  O^end^,  C^^^^n^r,  Co^-  ^i^e  of  the  Senate  Chamber  represents  Calbotin. 

nSf,  F^terS,  l?leld,llher,  Fortl  i^Il^irfieW;  Whatever  there  was  in  the  contest  dividing  the 

Godahalk,  Banner,  Benjamin  W.  Harris,  Haskell,  Democratic  party  between  Breckenridge  acd 

Hawk,  Hawley,  Ilayes,  Heilman,  Horr,  Houk^  Hub-  Douglas  that  side  of  the  Chamber  represents 

lyll,  Humphrey,  Jo3rce,Keifer,  KUlinger,  Lmdsey,  all  the  evil  there  was  in  the  politics  of  Breck- 

Marsh,  Mason,  McCoid,  McCook,  McGowan,  McKm-  ^^-:^,,^      a«^  t  ^^«t-^i^»«^«  *^  offi.*»  »«>^  T^//.T.^ 

ley,  MJtchelL  konroc,  iorton,  j/eal,  Newbe'rry,  Nor-  ^^"^f  *!  ,^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^l  *?  ^™™  ^^  F, 

cross,  O'Neill,  Overton,  Pierce,  Pound,  Presoott,  Reed,  out  that  there  never  was  before  the  rebellion, 

Rice,  D.  P.  Kichiudson.  Robeson,  William  A.  Rus-  there  never  was  at  any  time  in  the  history  of 

sell,  Thomas  Ryan,  Shallenber»er,  Sherwin,  A.  Herr  the  country,  any  such  assertion  of  State  rijrhts, 

Sm^  Stone,  Tyler,  J.  T.  Up^Mrraff,  Thomw  Upde-  ^^y  such  assertion   of  mastery  of  the  State 

graff,  Valentme,  Van  Aemam,  Van  Voorhis,  Voorhis,  ^ -^  T^  .,      ,,  ,      ,  %      .   . 

Wait,  Ward,  wlshbum,  White,  C.  G.  Wilhims,  Wall  Government  over  the  Federal  Government  m 

ter  A.  Wood,  Thomas  L.  Youngf— 90.  its  own  domain,  as  is  here  asserted   by  the 

Not  Voting — Atherton,  Atkins,  Bachman.  BaUey,  heirs    lineal    of    Calhoun    and    of    Brecktn- 

Baker,  Ballou.  Barber,  Barlow,  Beale,  Blana,  Bngg^  ridire 

^rr^^^fefeh'^r&^r^k^^t^^^  ,   'a^han  not  debate  tWsbill      it  were  ^o. 

Stein,  Errett,  FinleyrHall,  Johi  Haiimond,  Hatch,  less-     It  ^t^  l>een  exhaustively  debated.     The 

Hazelton,  Hcndenson,  Hiscook,  Hull,  Hunton,  James,  whole  measure  is  a  removal  of  the  Federal 

Jor^nscn,  Kelley,  Kenna,  Ketcham,  Lapham.  Lay,  Government  from  its  proper  domain,  and  the 

Ix>nng,  Lounabenr,  MoMahon,  mea.  Miller,  Monev,  installation  of  the  States  into  degrees  of  pow- 

Morse,  MuUer,  Nioholla,  O^Bnen,  O'Connor,  Orth,  .,    .  .    •- ^     »  i.„  r«-iu^««  -^/i 

Osmer,  Phelps,  Price,  ioberteon,  Robinson,  'Daniel  ©^  that  were  not  dreMied  of  by  Calhoun  and 
L.  Russell,  Sapp,  Shelley,  Simonton,  J.  W.  Single-  were  not  asserted  by  Breckenridge.  m  e 
ton,  Starin/TalbotL  Thomas,  Amos  Townscnd,  Tuck-  thought  there  had  been  something  gained  on 
er,  Umer,  WUber,  Willits,  Wilson,  Casey  Young^Tl.  this  question  in  a  costly  war  and  in  amend- 
So  the  bill  was  passed.  ments  to  the  Constitution.     But  the  tide  as  it 

now  sweeps  is  on  the  ebb,  and  the  power  of 

In  the  Senate,  on  May  8th,  the  bill  was  con-  the  Federal  Government  was  never  so  weak 

sidered.  ^  these  laws  and  these  proceedings  will  make 

Mr.  Blaine  of  Maine  said :  **  I  gave  notice  of  ^t* 
an  amendment  to  this  bill,  which  I  should  be        Pass  this  bill    While  warning  off  all  inter- 

glad  to  have  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed."  ference  or  control  of  the  Federal  Govemment, 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows :  J^a  voted  down  on  the  other  bill  a  proposition 

Sec.  2.  Any  penon  who  shall  carry  a  concealed  ^^^  armed  men  should  not  come  to  the  pollg. 

deadly  weapon  at  any  place,  or  within  a  mile  of  any  i  ou  voted  down  on  the  other  bill  a  proposition 

place  where  a  general  or  special  election  for  Represent-  that  armed  men  should  not  come  to  tiie  poll r 

fltive  to  Congress  is  beinff  held,  shall,  on  conviction  with  the  express  intent  of  interfering  with  the 

t^^tr'Z^'t^el^t^^TJ!^^  righteof  voters  aBd  you  did  it  nnder  the  pal- 

unprisonmont  for  a  period  not  less  than  six  months  try  quibble  that  it  was  not  withm  the  consti- 

nor  more  than  five  years,  or  with  both  fine  and  im-  tutional  power  of  the  United  States  Govern- 

prisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  ment  to  warn  bloody-handed  ruffians  from  the 

Mr.  Blaine :  "  I  withdraw  my  amendment  polls  where  the  Representatives  in  the  Fe*i- 

for  the  present,"  eral  Congress  were  being  chosen. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  without        **  Pass  this  bill.      Pass  it  as  the  trimnph  of 

amendment.  the  reactionary  party  against  the   spirit  of 

The  President  pro  tempore :  "If  there  be  no  the  Union.  Pass  it  in  defianc-e  of  all  the  lees- 
amendment  in  the  Senate  the  question  is,  Shall  sons  and  all  the  teachings  that  have  come 
the  bill  be  read  the  third  time?  "  from  a  bloody  and  abortive  rebellion.    Pass  it, 

Mr.  Blaine :     "  Mr.  President,   I  want  to  and  mark  it  as  the  high  tide  of  that  reaction 

make  a  single  remark  on  the  bill  itself,  if  there  which  were  it  to  rise  higher  could  lead  only  to 

is  to  be  a  vote  upon  it.    I  desire  simply  to  put  another  and  more  formidable  rebellion  againi^t 

a  punctuation  point  in  the  progress  of  things  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  Union." 
as  they  are  now  going  on,  and  that  punctuation       Mr.  Chandler  of  Michigan :  *•  History,  Mr. 

point  is  to  mark  the  high  tide  which  the  ancient  President,  is  repeating  itself.    It  has  been  said 

doctrine  of  State  rights  is  reaching  in  this  that  the  old  Bourbons  learned  nothing  and  for- 

Chamber  and  in  this  Congress.    That  question  got  nothing.     This  is  more  preeminently  true 

has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  American  with  the  old  Bourbons  of  Democracy  in  Am er- 

people  for  just  about  fifty  years.     It  has  had  ica.    In  1851  the  Bourbons  had  ab2K>lnte  con  • 
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trol  of  this  Government,  in  both  Houses  of  yoa  have  one  from  Connecticut ;  and  you  have 

Congress,  the  White  House,  and  the  Supreme  one  from  New  York. 

Court.     The  whole  of  this  Government  was  *'  Mr.  President,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning, 
under  year  control.      You  had  a  majority  in  history  is  to-day  repeating  itself.    You  are  to- 
tliis  body,  a  majority  in  the  other  House  ;  and  day  repeating  what  you  did  in  1857  and  1858 ; 
Toii  brought  up  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com-  you  are  crowding  your  men  off  the  bridge,  and 
promise.     You  forced  your  men  then,  as  you  the  men  of  to-day,  as  the  men  of  1857,  will 
are  furcing  them  now,  to  vote  for  that  repeal,  sink  into  the  waters  of  oblivion  to  rise  no  moie 
and  YOU  did  it  by  caucus  dictation.    Then,  sir,  for  ever.      Look  at  the  elections  of  this  last 
Yuii  crowded  your  Northern  allies  until  you  year.    Look  at  the  change  that  has  taken  place 
crowded  them  off  the  bridge.  since  the  1st  day  of  March,  1859.    Sir,  the  peo- 
•'In  1857,  when  I  first  took  my  seat  in  this  pie  are  more  thoroughly  aroused  to-day  against 
body  witb  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  there  were  in  this  heresy  of  State  rights  than  they  were  from 
this  body  forty-four  Democrats,  twenty  Re-  1857  to  1861.      You  proposed  to  pension  Jef- 
imblicans,  and  two  Lidependents.      Of  those  ferson  Davis,  and  every  single  one  of  your 
I)f mocrata,  twenty-eight  were  from  the  South-  Northern  allies  voted  to  pension  him.      You 
ern  States,  sixteen  from  the  Northern  States,  eulogized  him  as  a  patriot  to  be  compared  side 
Then,  as  now,  the  Independents  in  this  body,  by  side  with  Washington  and  all  the  patriots 
npon  every  question  connected  with  slavery,  of  the  Revolution,  and  every  one  of  yonp 
voted  with  tlie  South.      You  in  caucus,  soon  Northern  allies  voted  '  ay.'    After  the  close  of 
atter  I  entered  the  Senate,  decreed  that  Ste-  the  rebellion  you  claimed  that  you  were  poor, 
phen  A.  Douglas,  because  he  asserted  that  he  that  you  were  suffering ;  and  we  found  yoa 
did  not  care  whether  slavery  was  voted  up  or  poor  and  suffering;  we  found  you  ragged  and 
voted  down,   should  be  degraded  from  the  we  clothed  you.      We  put  upon  you  the  robo 
chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Territories ;  of  American  citizenship  which  you  had  for- 
and  there  were  but  three  Northern  Democrats  felted,  and  we  killed  for  you  the  fatted  calf 
out  of  the  sixteen  on  this  floor  who  dared  to  and  invited  you  to  the  feast,  supposing  that, 
resist  caucus  dictation.    You  did  degrade  him  after  being  clothed,  you  were  in  your  right 
and  put  him  o£t  from  that  committee.      Ah,  mind ;  and  when  we  have  invited  you  to  the 
sir,  then  you  crowded  your  men  off  the  bridge,  feast  you  say, '  We  always  owned  the  calf,  and 
and  they  sank  into  the  waters  of  oblivion  to  you  have  no  interest  in  it.^ 
rise  no  more  for  ever.      Then  you  had  from  "  But,  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  rise  to  dis- 
tlje  Northern  States  on  this  floor :  from  Oali-  cuss  this  question.    I  rose  simply  to  say  to 
fornia  two  members ;  from  Illinois  one ;  from  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side.  You  have  your 
Indiana  two;  from  Iowa  one ;  from  Michigan  day  in  court;  make  the  most  of  it ;  your  time 
one.     I  am  giving  the  Democratic  Senators  is  short.    The  people  of  the  North  have  taken 
from  the  North  who  obeyed  and  those  who  this  question  in  hand,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
did  not  obey  caocus  dictation.     From  Minne-  the  Pacific,  from  one  end  of  this  land  to  the 
^^ta  yon  had  two ;    from  New  Jersey  two ;  other,  the  people  are  aroused  and  alarmed  at 
from  Ohio  one ;  frt)m  Oregon  two :  from  Penn-  the  statements  that  have  been  made  and  the 
\ylrania  one ;  from  Rhode  Island  one ;  which  action  that  has  been  taken  in  this  Senate  Cham- 
nude  the  sixteen.      Of  those  sixteen  members  ber  and  in  the  other  House  within  the  last  six- 
D<*t  a  solitary  man  from  the  North  ever  came  ty  days.     And  let  me  say  to  you,  gentlemen 
np  to  the  surface  of  the  waters  of  oblivion,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  that  mene^ 
Ym  crowded  them  off  the  bridge.    You  com-  mene,  tehel,  upharsin  is  written  all  over  your 
j> lle<l  them  to  vote  for  measures  which  the  brows." 
N'>rth  could  not  and  would  not  sustain.  The  President  pro  tempore:  "The  question 

"To-day  yoa  are  doing  the  self-same  thing,  is.  Shall  the  bill  be  read  the  third  time? " 

To-day  you  have  in  this  body  forty-two  Dem-  The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Cm  rrat^  thirty -three  Republicans,  and  one  Inde-  The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  88,  nays  28. 

indent.      To-day,  aa  twenty-iwo  years  ago.  So  the  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  and 

■n  all  questions  connected  with  State  rights,  was  read  the  third  time.    The  Secretary  pro- 

t  ic  Independent  party  as  a  unit  votes  with  the  ceeded  to  call  the  roll,  and  the  result  was  an- 

J^r-mocratic  party.    To  day  you  have,  as  I  said,  nounced  as  follows: 
f'rtj-three  Democrats  in  this  body,  forty-two 


tie  North,  and   they  are  arranged  thus:  from  Maxey.MorgMi, Pendleton, Randolph, Ransom 

taifornia  one;  from  Indiana;  now  as  then,  ^^^^^S^^hun^ 

y-.u  have  two ;  from  New  Jersey  you  have  5natb— Allison,  Anthony,  Booth,  Bruce,  Bumside, 

■'^0,  now  as  then:  from  Ohio  you  have  two,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron  of  Wisconsin, 

"  'U  Lad  but  one  then ;  from  Oregon  you  have  Chandler,  Conklin^,  Edmunds.  Hill  of  Colorado,  Hoar, 

t^onowand  you  had  two  then;  from  Penn-  i^^lj»  J^«J!^«?V: ^""^i*"'  ^T'"'S».  Morrill,  Piatt, 

-vlr-«n:«  ^^«  ui^^  ^«^  «^«r  «yx«  \l^A  ^«*  ♦k^^  .  Plumb,  Rollins,  Saunders,  Teller,  Wmdom— 28. 

-ylvania  you  have  one  now,  you  had  one  then ;  Aiisin— Baiiey,  BeU,  kaine,  Carpenter,  Davia  of 

turn  Rhode  Island  yoa  have  none  now,  but  niinob,  Dawea,  Farley,  Ferry,  Goixion,  Grover,  Ham- 
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lin,  Hin  of  Georgia,  Jonea  of  Nevada,  Kirkwood,  Mc-  that  militoiy  foroe  may  oroperly  and  oonBtitiitionallv 

Phereon,  Paddock?  Sharon,  Wallace,  Whyte,  WU-  be  used  at  the  olaoe  of  elecfaon?  when  su^  ui*  is 

H™__9o               '                               »        if    »  necessary  to  enforce  the  Constitution  and  the  k«B. 

^^^*"  '  But  the  excepted  cases  leave  the  prohibition  so  exten- 

So  the  bill  was  passed.  sive  and  far-reaching  that  its  adoption  uvill  seriously 

impair  the  effldency  of  the  executive  dcpartmcui  oi 

.   ^"^'^ir'r^'t^fwflr**^' '""''''"  *''mSTtxpn»Bly  authorizing  a.eu«  of  n,m. 

ing  veto  of  the  blU  to  tiie  tlouse .  ^^^^^  ^yrer  to  execute  the  laws  was  passed  alm^^t  &•« 

7b  the  House  of  Representatives :  early  as  the  organization  of  the  Government  unior 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  bill  entitled  "An  the  Constitution,  and  was  approvetl   by  Inaidvni 

Act  to  prohibit  military  interference  at  elections  »  I  Washington  May  2, 1792.    It  is  as  follows : 

return  it  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  it  g^  ^  ^^  ^^  ,.^  fwiker  enacted.  That  wheneTer  «.• 

originated,  with  the  following  objections  to  ita  ap-  jaws  of  the  United  States  shftU  he  opposed,  or  the  ixtrtiti.a 

proval :  thereof  obstructed.  In  any  State,  by  combinations  too  [-iw.r- 

In  the  communication  sent  to  the  House  of  Eepre-  ftil  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinanr  course  of  iadicml  \>r^ 

sentatives  on  the  2»th  of  last  month,  returning  to  the  ceedings,  or  by  the  powers  verted  g»  ^^  JJ«^»»fi^^  ^'  [J 

House  without  ™y.«PP--l^^,^,t^^^^^^^^  rtit^^VT/aste^SJe^^e  5iT^'ct11.a"^e'!t%LVr;^ 

makmg  appropnations  for  the  support  ot  the  army  for  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  President  of  the  United  Sutes  to  call  foub  ihe 

the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  80,  1880,  and  tor  otuer  „,iutiaof  such  Bute  to  suppress  such  combinations,  acii  to 

purposes,"  I  endeavored  to  show,  by  (Quotations  from  ^^^j^  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed.    And  if  the  militia  (Ai. 

the  statutes  of  the  United  States,  now  m  foroe,  and  by  state  where  such  combination  may  happen  shall  refn^*  or  U 

a  brief  statement  of  iacts  in  rei«rd  to  recent  elections  insufficient  to  suppress  the  same,  it  shall  l»  lawt\il  for  itc 

Mr:rLtes,  that.  -S^^''^^-^''^  ^^»*LV^?Jb^rp^t^ch^^^^^^^^ 

was  neocBsary  to  prevent  mterference  ^th  Che  eleo-  ^"^^"iSerst^  SUtes  m<it  conrenient  thereto  a.ii.3y 

tions  by  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  ^  necessary ;  and  the  use  of  militia,  so  to  be  cali^Hl  f  riu, 

States.    The  fact  was  presented  in  that  communication  ^^y  y^  continued,  if  necessary,  until  the  expiration  of  th.ny 

that  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  18,  ^j^  after  the  oomme&cement  of  the  ensuing  sesaioa. 

tion  against  a  standing  army.    The  fact  was  also  re-  dent  Jefferson : 

ferred  to  that,  since  the  passage  of  this  act,  Congres-  That  in  all  cases  of  insurrection  or  pl»^cti<>n  to  the  iin»*, 

sional,  State,  knd  munici^efections  have  beenlield  either  of  the  United  Stajes  or  "^^^y^^^^^^^ll  ^^. 

throughout  ihe  Union,  Td  th^Mn  no  ii^^c^^^^  tet^'cSTl^JftJr.S^htS'frthr;^^ 

complaint  been  made  of  the  preeence  of  the  United  J^hln«inwtion,or  of  causing  the  laws  tobe  duly  ex^.  nv-i 

States  soldiers  at  the  polls.                             ^         ,  jt  ghan  ^  lawfbl  for  him  to  emp'oy,  for  the  same  pun-i-*-*. 

Holding  as  I  do  the  opinion  that  any  military  inter-  ^^^^  p^^  ^f  the  land  or  naral  force  of  the  United  Stat'ti  js 

ferenoe  whatever  at  the  polls  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  shall  be  judired  necessary,  having  first  obserred  all  the  prere- 

of  our  institutions,  and  would  tend  to  destroy  the  free-  quisites  of  the  law  in  that  respect 


^^.v..w  «.«  «  ».«•  x,-.j  »™~>,^ .  ->.  r ^r~~  -x^^^  and  navy  oi  me  uuiwu 

terterenoe,  but  is  a  dangerous  departure  from  long-  ^  ^  ^<    executed." 

BCttled  and  important  constitutional  principles.  r^^  important  piovi« 

The  true  rule  as  to  the  emplovmcnt  of  mfliteiy  force  ^  1807,  modified  m  its  terms  from  time  to  time  w 

at  the  elections  is  not  doubtful.    No  mtimidation  or  ^.     .  .^  »^  ^j^^  existing  emergency,  remjuned  in  lorec 

coercion  should  be  allowed  to  control  or  influCTioe  citi-  ^^^  by  an  act  approved  byTresident  Lincohi,  .July 

zens  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  vote,  whether  it  ^  ^^A    j^  ^^  feCnacted  substantially  in  Uie  ?a:'  e 

appears  in  the  shape  of  combinations  of  evil-disnosed  j^^^*  j^  ^^ich  U  ia  now  found  in  the  Ktjv  i^cU 

persons,  or  of  armed  bodies  of  the  milltia  of  a  State,  g^f^J^  ^, . 

or  of  the  military  foroe  of  the  United  States.  '^  -^^^^^  i>»  mmah  nf  nnUvibi  nhntm^t'  '•« 

The ekction/Siould  be ft«e ftx>m all  fomble tote.-  J^^.^^^^TZZiU^^'^^^^^^^^-- 

ference,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  all  apprehen-  ^^^  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  8tat«*s,  it  -l*. 

sion  of  such  interference.    No  soldiers,  either  of  the  i>eoome  impracticable,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  PreAldrat  w 

Union  or  of  the  State  militia,  should  be  present  at  the  enforce,  by  the  ordinaiy  course  of  judicial  prooeedinp^,  t'  - 

polls  to  take  the  place  or  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Uws  of  the  United  SUtes  within  any  State  or  7  fr"'*  '> 

Ordinary  civU  police  foroe.   There  has  been  and  will  -haU  be  lawlUl  tor  the  President  to  csUfcrttth^^ 

be  no  violation  of  this  rule  under  oilers  fVom  me  dur-  jU  ^Jf  S^S^W-Sf^^lSS^L'??,^ 

ing  this  administration.    But  thero  should  be  no  de-  £j^\^,*SS&x^u«Si  of  ^^^^ 

nial  of  the  nght  of  the  National  Government  to  em-  ^^  suppress  such  rebelUon,  in  whaterer  btate  or  T^mt  -y 

ploy  its  military  force  on  any  day  and  at  any  place  m  thereof  the  tows  of  the  United  States  may  be  AxtdUy  oyv^^U 

case  such  employment  is  neoessaiy  to  enforce  the  Con-  or  the  execution  thereof  Ibroibly  obstructed. 

Btitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  ,^        j          ^  fundamental  law  has  been  in  f^rcx> 

The  bill  before  me  is  as  foUows :  fhim  the  fmmdalion  of  the  Government.    It  is  n  ^ 

Be  it  enacUd,  etc..  That  It  shall  not  be  lawfhl  to  bring  to,  proposed  to  abrogate  it  on  ceitain  days  and  at  ci  na.' 

or  employ  at,  any  place  where  a  general  or  special  election  is  places.    In  my  judgment  no  tiEwt  lias  been  pn^lu•.^ : 

being  he\i  In  a  State,  any  part  of  the  army  or  navy  of  the  *- ^^  ^  ^  ^  ^y^^^  ^y^  jt  ^ug|,t  ^  be  rei<ulu  1    r 

United  8tate^  unless  suc^  force  be  necessary  to  rep«l  the  ^.,„_._  j^  fo-  ^  gjn-ig  Vquj.  at  any  place  in  anv  <l  t :  ' 

armed  enemies  of  the  United  Stotes,  or  to  enforce  section  4,  J,"^P®"^®^i^*  ?J^*®f^v"  n^          *  All  the  teaoliii  - 

ai-ticle  4,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  States  or  Terntones  of  the  Union.    ^  "» J^**  '  '  - , 

laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  on  application  of  the  Legisla-  of  experience  in  the  course  of  our  historyare  mia  ^  . 

ture  or  executive  of  the  State  where  Buch  force  is  to  be  used ;  of  sustaining  its  efficiency  unimpaired.     On  eyon-  •  ■> 

and  so  much  of  all  laws  as  Is  inconsistent  herewith  la  hereby  casion  when  the  suprenuicy  of  the  Confititutu>L  u  .- 

repealed.  been  resisted,  and  tno  perpetuity  of  our  inr^tir  it:    - 

It  will  bo  observed  that 
general  prohibition  agiunst  ,    ,  , 

force  at  the  polls  two  specified  cases.  These  exceptions 

noognize  and  concede  the  soundneas  of  the  principle  the  nation. 
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At  the  most  critical  peiiodA  of  our  history,  my  pre-  crimination  in  favor  of  the  State  and  agunst  the  n»- 

deeoMora  in  the  executive  office  have  relied  on  this  tional  authority  which  this  bill  contains, 

sraat  principle.    It  was  on  this  principle  that  Presl-  Under  the  sweeping  terms  of  the  bill  the  National 

dent  Washington  suppraased  the  whisky  rebellion  in  Qovemment  is  effectually  shut  out  fit)m  the  exercise 

PeBuylvania  in  1794.  of  the  right  and  iVom  the  dischaige  of  the  imperative 

In  1806,  on  the  same  prindple.  President  Jefferson  duty  to  use  its  whole  executive  power  whenever  and 

broke  up  the  Burr  conspiracy  by  issuing  "  orders  for  wherever  required  for  the  enforoemcnt  of  its  laws  at 

the  emjMoyment  of  such  force  either  of  the  regulars  or  the  places  and  times  when  and  where  its  elections  are 

of  the  militiA,  and  by  such  proceedings  of  the  civil  au-  held.    The  employment  of  its  oiganizod  armed  foroeo 

thorities,  ....  as  might  enable  them  to  suppress  ef-  for  any  such  purpose  would  be  an  offense  against  the 

Csetaally  the  further  progress  of  the  enterprise.'^    And  law  unless  called  for  by,  and  therefore  upon  permis- 

it  WIS  under  the  same  authority  that  Prasident  Jack-  sion  of^  the  authorities  of  the  State  in  which  the  occa- 

too  emshed  nullification  in  South  Carolina,  and  that  sion  arises.    What  is  this  but  the  substitution  of  the 

Prerident  Lincoln  issued  his  call  for  troops  to  save  discretion  of  the  State  ffovemments  for  the  discretion 

the  Union  in  1861.    On  numerous  other  occasions  of  of  the  Qovemment  of  Uie  United  States  as  to  the  per- 

\em  rignificance,  under  probably  every  administration,  formance  of  its  own  duties  ?    In  my  judgment  this  is 

sod  eertainly  under  the  present,  this  power  has  been  an  abandonment  of  its  obligations  oy  the  National 

laefiilly  exerted  to  enforce  the  laws,  without  objection  Government ;  a  subordination  of  national  authori^ 

bj  aoy  party  in  the  country,  and  almost  without  at-  and  an  intrusion  of  State  supervision  over  national 

tneting  public  attention.  duties  which  amounts,  in  spirit  and  tendency,  to  State 

The  grait  elementary  constitutional  prindple  which  supremacy. 

wae  tke  foundation  of  the  original  statute  of  1792,  and  Though  I  believe  that  the  existing  statutes  are  abun- 

wludi  has  been  its  essence  in  the  various  forms  it  has  dantiy  luleauate  to  completely  prevent  military  inter- 

uramed  since  its  first  adoption,  is  that  the  Govern-  ference  with  the  elections  in  the  sense  hi  which  the 

meot  of  the  United  States  possesses  under  the  Consti-  phrase  is  used  in  the  titie  of  this  bill  and  is  employed 

titiott,  in  ftill  measure,  the  power  of  self-protection  by  the  people  of  this  country,  I  shall  find  no  difficulty 

by  its  own  agencies  altosether  independent  of  State  in  concurring  in  any  additional  leffislation  limited  to 

lothority,  and,  if  need  be.  against  the  hostili^  of  that  object  which  aoes  not  interrore  with  the  indis- 

Sttte  governments.    Itshoujd  remain  embodied  in  our  ponsable  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Government 

Estates  unimpaired,  as  it  has  beeoi  iVom  the  venr  ori-  under  the  Constitution  and  laws, 

p  of  the  Government.    It  sbonld  be  regarded  as  BUTHEBFOBD  B.  HATES, 

urdljr  leas  valuable  or  less  sacred  than  a  provision  of  Exsounva  Maxsiov,  Map  IS,  1879. 

theCWtitution  itselt          ^  ,  _  ^  ^        ^ .  ,  The  previous  qnestion  was  seconded  and  the 

Thiie  are  many  other  important  statutes  contuning  «„„;«  ««^f ;«.«  ^Jti^.^^ 

pofisions  that  a^  liable  to*be  suspended  or  annuUea  ™«J?  qoestion  ordered. 

tt  the  times  and  places  of  holdmg  elections,  if  the  bill  The  Speaker:   "The  question  is,   Will  the 

kibn  me  should  become  a  law.    I  do  not  undertake  House  on  reconsideration  pass  the  bill  ?    On 

to  finroish  a  list  of  them.    Many  of  them^perhaps  this  qnestion  the  Oonstitntion  requires  that  the 

tbi  TOit  of  them-4jave  been  set  fortti  m  tiie  debates  ^^^  gij^ll  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays." 

<m  this  measure.    They  relate  to  extradition,  to  cnmes  v;^°"*"»  "^      Z     f  i          ^  n 

i^Biist  tiie  election  laws,  to  quarantine  regulations,  to  The  question  was  taken  as  follows: 

QtQtnHty,  to  Indian  reservations,  to  the  civil  riffhts  Txa»— Acklen.  Aiken,  Armfleld,  Atherton,  Biach- 

«f  eitiKDs,  and  to  other  subjects.    In  regard  to  them  man.   Beale.    BicknelL   Blackburn,    Bliss,   Bouck, 

in,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  meaning  and  effect  Bright.  Buckner,  Cabell,  CaldweljL  Carlisle.  Claidy, 

of  das  biu  is  to  take  fifom  the  General  Government  an  Jolm  B.  Clark,  jr.,  Clymer,  Cobb,  Cofih>th,  Converse, 

Bffiortuit  part  of  its  power  to  enforce  the  laws.  Cook,  Covert,  Cox,  Cravens,  Culberson,  Davidson, 

Aaodier  grave  objection  to  the  bill  is  its  discrimi-  Joseph  J.  Davis,  Lowndes  H.  Davis,  De  La  Matyr, 

ostiaQ  in  favor  of  tne  State  and  against  the  national  Deuster,  Dibrell,  Dickey,  Dunn,  Elam.  Evins,  Ewing, 

latberity.    The  presence  or  employment  of  the  army  Felton,    Ford,   Forney,    Qeddee,    Gioson,    Gillette, 


KOTcrament  then  and  there  in  need  of  such  military  Klotz,  Knottj  Ladd,  Le  Fevre,  Lewis,  Lounsbery, 

latareotion,  but  unlawftd  to  uphold  the  authoritv  of  Lowe,  Manning,  Benjamin  F.  Martin,  Edward  li. 

the  Government  of  the  United  States  then  and  tnere  Martin.  McKenzie,  McLane,  McMahon,  McMillan, 

io  need  of  such  military  intervention.    Under  this  Mills,  Morrison,  Muldrow,  Muller,  Mureh,  Myers, 

t«3  tbe  ptesenoe  or  employment  of  the  army  or  navy  New,  O'Connor,  Persons,  Phelps,  Phister,  Poenler, 

cf  tbe  United  States  would  be  lawfUl,  and  mij^ht  be  Beagan,  J.  S.    Bichardson,  BTonmond,   Bobertson, 

iwesMiy  to  maintain  the  conduct  of  a  State  election  Boss.  Bothwell,  Samfbrd,  Sawyer.  Scales,  Shelley, 

•gaioit  the  domestic  violence  that  would  overthrow  J.  W.  Singleton,  0.  B.  Singleton,  Slemons,  Heiekiah 

it,  bet  would  be  unlawful  to  maintain  the  conduct  of  B.  Smith,  William  £.  Smitn,  Sparks,  Springer,  Steele, 

latfioiial  election  against  the  same  local  violence  Stephens,  Stevenson,    TaJbott,  Taylor,  Thompson, 

tbit  vodid  overthrow  it.    This  discrimination  has  Tillman,  B.  W.  Townshend,  Oscar  Turner,  Thomas 

^5*nr  been  attempted  in  any  previous  legislation  by  Turner,  Vance,  Waddlll,  Warner,  Weaver,  Wellborn, 

Cmsrw,  and  is  no  more  compatible  with  sound  prin-  Wells,  Whiteaker.  Whitthome,  Thomas  Williams, 

<i{4ei  of  the  Constitution  or  the  necessary  miudms  Willis,  Wilson,  Fernando   Wood,  Wright,  Yooum, 

■u  Bsthods  of  our  system  of  government  on  occa-  Casey  Young — 128. 

<««  of  elections  than  at  other  times.    In  the  early        Nats— N.  W.  Aldrioh,  William  Aldrich,  Anderson, 

IcfidatioDfrf' 1793  and  of  1795,  by  which  the  militia  of  Bailey,   Barber,  Bay ne,  Belford,   Blake,  Bowman, 

Qi  8trtBB  was  the  only  military  power  resorted  to  for  Boyd,  Brewer,  Briggs,  Bri^iam,  Browne^  Burrows, 

^•acQtion  of  the  constitutional  powers  in  the  sup-  Camp,  Cannon,  Carpenter,  Caswell,  Claflm,  Conger, 

P^ef  State  or  national  authority,  both  fimctions  of  Cow^,  Crapo,  Crowley,  Daggett,  George  B.  Davis, 

^Qovornmentwereput  upon  the  same  footinff.    By  Doenng.  Dunnell,  EinBtein,^rrett,  Fair.  Ferdon, 

^  set  of  1807  tbe  employment  of  the  army  ana  navy  Field,  Fort,  Frye,  Garfield.  Hall,  John  Bammond, 

^totiiorixed  for  the  performance  of  botn  constitu-  Haskell,  Hawk,  Hawley,  Hayes,  Haselton,  Heilman, 

t>0Bal  duties  in  the  same  terms.  Henderson.  Horr,  Houk,  Humphrey,  Joyce,  Keifer, 

la  an  later  statutes  on  the  same  subject-matter  the  Kelle^,  Ketcham,  Killinger,  Lindsey.  Manh,  Mason, 

■Be  BMsmre  of  auUiority  to  the  Government  has  been  McCoiu,  McCook,  McGowan,  McKinley.  Miles,  Mon- 

■oeorded  for  the  perfbrmance  of  both  these  duties.  No  roe,  Morton,  Neal,  Newbenr,  Norcroes,  O'Neill,  Orth, 

I^Mtdcot  bas  been  found  in  any  previous  legislation,  Osmer,  Overton,  Pound,  Irescott,  Price,  Beed.  Bice, 

■^  M  HiflWisDt  reason  has  been  given  for  the  die-  Bobeson,  Bobhison,  Thomas  Byan,  SspPi  Shsllen' 
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herger,  Sberwin,   A.  Hetr  Bndth,   Starin,  Stone,  or  after  registering  or  Toting,  to  arrest  and 

Thomafl,  AmoB  TowMcnd,  Tyler,  J.  T.  Updegraff,  ^)^q  jnto  castody  without  process  any  person 

l^SSS^rW:'  ^?&»r^S&7lSSt'  ^^o  «,m«it.  or  .ttempu  o^r  offer,  to  coo..it 

Young— 97.  Ai^7  of  the  act4  or  offenses  prohibited  herein. 

Not  Vonxo — ^Atkins.  Baker,  Ballon,  Barlow,  Belts-  or  who  comniits  any  offense  against  the  Iaws 

hoover,  Bingham,  Blana^  Blount,  Brasg,  Bntterworth,  of  the  United  States.' 

lythe,  iW,  dodnhfik,  N.  J.  Hamiond,  Hirmer,  t^®  *"e8t  of  a  citiien  without  process  on  the 

gamin  W.  Harris,  Henry,  HUl,  Hisoock,  Hubbell,  mere  whim  or  caprice  of  a  deputy  marshal. 


i/aniei  1j. nuflseii,  wiiuam  a.  AUflseu, «ioim  w.nyon,     ,     — ; —  " ~ — »  : »    i  — r^.  ^\ 

Bimonton,  Speer,  Tucker,  Van  Aemam,  Van  Voorhia,  imprisoned  by  a  deputy  marshal.     Sir,  where 

Voorhia,  White,  Wilber,  Wiae,  Walter  A.  Wood— eo.  is  the  boasted  liberty  of  the  citizen  if  he  can  b« 

So,  on  reconsideration,  the  bill  was  rejected,  f"^?^{!^^  imprisoned  witliout  process  of 

two  thirds  not  having  voted  in  favor  thereof.  ^^^^  ^^7'  "'»  °°^«;  ^^i  ^'"'  ♦     "^l  ^ 

^*  about  one  m  twenty  of  all  the  voters  at  everj 

Congressional  election  is  subject  to  Arrest  on- 

In  the  House,  on  April 
appropriations  for  the  1< 
and  judicial  departments 

was  taken  up.  entitled  to  vote  by  making  affidavit  to  tLeir 

Mr.  Atkins  of  Tennessee  said :  "  I  desire  to  residence  if  otherwise  qualified, 
state  that  a  good  many  gentlemen  on  both  *'  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
sides  of  the  House  have  requested  me  to  re-  vides  in  Article  IV.  that  ^  the  right  of  the  peo- 
port  this  bill  upon  the  basis  of  the  conference  ple  to  be  secure  in  their  persons  against  un- 
reports of  the  two  Houses  as  nearly  as  posd-  reasonable  seizures  shall  not  be  violated ;  that 
ble.  I  will  state  to  the  House  that  the  entire  no  warrant  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause, 
money  part  of  the  bill — ^the  appropriations —  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation.'  And  in 
was  agreed  to  by  the  conference  committees  Article  V.  it  declares  that  no  person  shall 
of  the  two  Houses,  or  very  nearly  so.  There  he  deprived  of  *  liberty  or  property  wiihoui 
are  several  subjects,  however,  upon  which  we  duo  process  of  law.-  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
did  not  agree ;  and  in  respect  to  those  and  these  the  power  given  to  deputy  marshals  is  not 
parts  upon  which  we  do  not  agree,  the  bill  con-  only  dangerous  to  the  dearest  rights  of  the  cit- 
forms  to  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House ;  but  izen,  but  is  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
in  regard  to  fdl  other  particulars,  where  the  the  United  States. 

conference  did  agree,  the  bill  conforms  to  the  "  I  heg  permission  to  read  from  the  report 

conference  report."  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  last  Cud- 

Mr.  Coffroth  of  Pennsylvania:  *'Mr.  Chair-  gress  to  examine  into  and  report  on  the  laws 

man,  I  turn  to  the  bOl  under  discussion.    In  it  in  r^s^  to  the  appointment  and  pay  of  so- 

we  propose  to  repeal  certain  statutes  regulat-  pervisors  of  election  and  deputy  marshals : 

ing  supervisors  of  election  and  the  appointing  **  The  law  was  enacted  professedly  to  ud  in  pcvvir- 

of  deputy  marshals.  hog  ft  f^l|  ft^ce,  fi^,  honeat  ballot.    That  it  has  fa:li>l 

"  nr$t  The  judges  of  the  United  States  Cir-  ^  ^JJ«  ^  ^J?®'  ^^  ^^^  ?  ^o'.  "^^  J^  '°^^' 

At«:f  r«^«-*   <>4.  ♦t«  ;*...«••«»»  ^t^  «•»«  ♦-.«  ^u:.»..<.  ™cnt  of  these  eectiona  and  the  exercue  of  power  un- 

cmt  Court,  at  the  instance  of  any  two  citizens  aer  them  there  has  been  complaint  of  more  W  gR^it- 

01  any  town  or  city  having  upward  of  twenty  or  iVaud  than  ever  existed  prior  to  its  poasafte. 

thousand  inhabitants,  or  at  the  instance  of  any  *^  The  power  to  anticipate  an  eletkion  fVaud,  real  or 

ten  citizens  in  any  county  or  parish,  may  ap-  fi»5lft»}>,prior  to  its  attempted  perpetration,  to  ku. 

point  two  citizens  resident  of  the  city,  town,  •J^  **^^^  S"  ^  *"'  P"'  "1  ^I^^  S  ''''^J  5*/  T"^^ 

f^uA V  « T.  V  v«w«^us  I  c«iuvu«  V*  viiw  w»j ,  WW  u,  ^f  preventing  hia  commg  to  the  poll,  or  to  deter  ihere 

or  voting  nrecmct,  bemg  of  different  political  ft^m  upon  aiiBpicion,  isa  little  more  power  than  ahc.uid 

parties,  who  shall  be  designated  as  supervi-  be  conferred  upon  any  partisan. 

aors  of  election.     These  supervisors  are  re-  **  1'he  experiment  to  secure  an  honest  vote,  hv  fW 

quired  to  attend  at  all  times  and  places  fixed  »?^V,°»  of  appointees  under  thi»  la^i^^^^'*-'  ^  ^'"^ 

4U-  ♦!,*  ^A^^»4^^4^i^^  ^4  ^^^^^  «ri,^  !.-*  ^^^i4.^^A  signally  £uled,  and  the  powers  conferred  have  tx^n 

for  the  registration  of  voters  who  are  entitled  ^  ^f^^  ^  ^  prevent  rather  than  to  secure  &r. 

to  vote  for  a  Representative  or  Delegate  in  honest  vote.  The  administration  of  these  laws  lu^ 
Congress,  to  challenge  any  votes  supposed  to  not  only  been  productive  of  no  af&matiTe  good.  Ij: 
be  improperly  offered,  to  remain  with  the  bal-  ^^  «»*  1«^  ■'i°»  of  ™<»«y  without  any  good  re- 
lot-box  after  the  voting  is  over  until  the  votes  *"™' 

are  entirely  counted,  and  after  the  votes  are  "Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  elections  held  in  1S7^> 

'counted  out  and  tabulated  to  certify  their  cor-  there  were  4,868  supervisors  and  11,610  dep- 

rectness  or  append  objections,  and  do  and  per-  uty  marshals,  at  a  cost  to  the  United  States  ot 

form  other  acts  and  things  in  the  premises.  $275,296.70.     At  the  elections  held  in  !>>> 

"  Second,  United  States  marshals  are  author-  the  number  of  snpervisors  was  4,599,  and  there 

ized  to  appoint  deputy  marshals,  who  are  au-  were  4,467  deputy  marshals,  at  a  cost  to  tie 

thorized  *  either  at  the  place  of  registration  or  United  States  of  the  enormous  sum  of  fSc:^.' 

polling-plaoe  or  elsewhere,  and  either  before  291.69.    In  New  York  City  alone  there  wtre 
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1,494  snperrisore  and  8,565  deputy  marshals  Reyolotion;  but  now,  more  than  one  hundred 

in  1876,  at  a  cost  to  the  United  States  of  $155,-  years  thereafter,  comes  up  a  bitter  and  shame- 

0*21.88.     This  enormous  sum  of  money  was  ful  oomplaint  that  the  inestimable  right  of  the 

taken  from  the  people  to  hire  men  to  corrupt  citizen  to  a  free  ballot,  uncontrolled  by  milita- 

tde  voters  and  pollute  the  ballot-box  in  order  ry  or  civil  Federal  power,  is  trampled  under 

to  c^irry  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  Be-  foot  by  a  horde  of  debased  and  drunken  deputy 

publican  party.    In  Pennsylvania  there  were  marshals. 

1,592  supervisors  and  896  deputy  marshals  in  ^*  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  native  of  the  great 
1876,  at  a  cost  to  the  United  States  of  $88,590.  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  one  of  its  Represent- 
All  the  supervisors  and  depaty  marshals  were  atives  on  this  floor,  I  enter  my  solemn  protest 
m  Philadelphia,  except  278,  and  the  amount  against  this  debasing  interference  with  the  elec- 
expended  in  Philadelphia  to  coerce  the  voter  tions  in  my  State.  Pennsylvania  has  laws  upon 
and  keep  that  city  Republican  was  $80,860.  its  statute-books  which  secure  to  every  elector 
In  1878  in  Pennsylvania  there  were  1,682  su-  his  right  to  vote." 

pervisors  and  773  deputy  marshals,  at  the  enor-  Mr.  Robeson  of  New  Jersey :    "  The  real 

moiis  cost  to  the  United  States  of  $48,948.  All  question  between  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 

of  the  deputy  marshals  and  lUl  of  the  supervi-  side  and  myself  is  a  ditficulty  which  arises  on 

bOTs  except  812  were  at  Philadelphia.     The  the  main  propositions  of  this  case;  not  a  difii- 

mm  spent  at  Philadelphia  at  this  election  was  culty  in  logic  or  in  argument,  not  even  in  ver- 

$40,820.    The  sworn  testimony  of  the  marshal  bal   propositions;    but  we  differ  about   our 

of  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  before  premises,  about  the  principles  from  which  we 

the  Wallace-Teller  investigating  committee  of  start.    And,  if  that  were  otherwise,  I  should 

the  Uaited  States  Senate  shows  the  most  as-  hesitate  myself  before  I  arrived  at  a  different 

t^mnding  fact  that  every  one  of  the  deputy  conclusion  from  the  distinguished  gentlemen 

marshals  in  Philadelphia  was  a  Republican,  who  have  so  clearly  and  ably  presented  the 

Evenif  they  had  been  reputable  persons,  which  other  side  of  this  case.    But  the  difference 

they  were  not,  this  would  be  so  unjust  that  it  between  us  is  found  in  our  ideas  of  the  organ- 

sbould  meet  the  condemnation  of  every  fair-  ic  principles  of  our  Government,  about  the 

minded  citizen.  design  of  the  men  who  established  it,  and  the 

"  Now,  sir,  I  will  give  a  summary  of  part  of  purposes  for  which  it  was  constituted.    These 

the  sworn  testimony  before  that  committee  to  gentlemen  seem  to  argue,  and  I  believe — ^for 

prove  the  deaperate  and  depraved  character  of  such  is  the  intiuence  of  early  education  and 

these  deputy  marshals.    Detective  Charles  Mil-  habit  of  thought — they  honestly  and  habitu- 

ler,  connected  with  the  district  attorney's  office  ally  think  that  we  are  living,  not  under  the 

of  that  city,  testified  that  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  under  a 

"  He  knew  Philip  Madden,  a  deputy  of  the  Fourth  confederacy  of  separate  sovereignties ;  where- 

Ward.  He  was  one  of  the  wont  men  m  Phlladel{>hia,  as  I  think  that  we  are  members  of  a  govem- 

vi  !eat  and  dangeroiM.    He  has  been  out  of  pnaon  ment  established  for  the  government  of  the 

?::verar°l»i?'u:^u^SS:^m1u^  I^Pjf  ^^  ,^<»t  «'  «>?  S^aV  a  government 

D  in  Redding  is  a  bad,  dangerous  chanuster,  and  has  which  has  all  the  attributes  of  a  government^ 

ton  tried  for  murder.    Qeorge  Cornelius  is  of  bad  including   sovereignty — a  government  which 

rtratation.   Michael  Slater  is  a  notorious  repeater  and  gets    directly  upon    the    people,   upon  their 

S:  h%^<i^'2^f  S.''^'  arC^f  '«''t^  «d  "««-  *heir  property     U  ««msto 

Svtt;  colored,  of  Lombard  Street,  has  a  bad  reputa-  ™®i  ^^  ^  have  read  aright  the  principles  and 

ti  'n.   Eadney  F.  Springfield,  of  Uie  Fifteenth  Ward,  history  of  our  Government,  that  it  was  for  this 

7i^4  tried  for  mnider  and  aoquitted.    All  these  men  very  purpose  that  our  fathers  abandoned  the 

^' re  depaty  marshals  to  the  knowledge  of  the  deteo-  original  idea  of  the  Confederation-  and  ap- 
pealing again  to  the  people,  not  to  the  Stat^, 

*'  Other  witnesses  testified  to  the  bad  and  drew  from  that  rich  and  natural  source  the 

dt^based  character  of  the  deputy  marshids ;  powers  with  which  they  endowed  the  Gk>vern- 

th'it  many  of  them  were  drunk ;  thai  they  in-  ment  under  the  Constitution.    And  when  they 

s  ilted  and  maltreated  the  voters.    From  this  turned  to  that  source  and  took  from  that  nat- 

^A'om  testimony,  and  which  I  am  told  can  not  ural  well  their  powers  of  government,  they 

1^  oontrsdioted,  among  the  deputy  marshals  took  them  pure  and  unalloyed  by  any  interven- 

in  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia  appointed  to  ing  element  which  could  impair  or  weaken ; 

pr  >tect  the  parity  of  the  ballot-box  and  sus-  they  drew  them  direct  and  pure,  not  through 

titoafreeand  nntraromeled  election,  we  find  the  doubtful  vehicle  of  intervening  govern- 

t he  most  debased  characters,  highway  robbers,  ment  or  State  sovereignty.     If  I  have  read 

fi:iritivesfix>m  justice,  repeaters,  thieves,  keep-  history  aright,  sir,  our  fathers  found  that  a 

er«  of  gambling-houses,  murderers,  keepers  of  confederation  of  States,   where  the   central 

h&wdy-housea,  and  drunkards.  power  was  dependent  upon  the  several  States 

*'  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  astomshing  reve-  for  the  execution  of  its  laws,  the  enforcement 

•i^tion.  Think  of  it,  sir  I    This  is  the  city  where  of  its  decrees,  and  the  protection  of  its  people, 

'  oA  Independence  bell  ^  first  rang  out  the  joy-  was  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  govern- 

^^'i  peak  of  liberty.    Libertv  of  the  citizen  ment;  and  therefore  these  men,  learned  in  all 

^u  then  the  thrilling  cry  of  the  patriots  of  the  the  principles  of  government  and  law,  elevated 
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to  a  loftier  mood  by  their  contact  with  great  swept  from  the  statate-book ;  bat  if  tbey  be 
principles  snd  the  great  sacrifices  they  had  constitational,  although  in  your  wisdom,  act- 
made,  turned  again  to  the  people  of  the  coun-  ing  as  a  majority,  yon  may  see  fit  to  repeal 
try,  and  from  them  soaght  anew  the  aathority  them,  do  not  pat  it  on  the  ground  of  their  uo- 
upon  which  this  Government  was  founded ;  constitutionality,  or  else  your  Judgment  may 
and,  clothed  with  full  powers  by  the  people  remain  a  false  precedent  for  future  actiuo, 
whom  they  directly  represented,  they  proceed-  a  landmark  and  guide-post  to  error  and  to 
ed  to  establish  and  ordain  a  new  government  wrong. 

with  far  different,  broader,  and  l^tter-estab-        *'  The  gentleman  from  SLentucky  [Mr.  Car- 

lished  duties  and  powers.  lisle],  who  has  so  ably  presented  his  side  of  the 

^^  Let  us  look  at  the  objects  which  the  found-  case,  has  said  that  the  power  derived  from  the 
ers  sought  in  establishing  the  Government,  as  second  section  of  the  first  article  of  thhi  Con- 
it  is  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitu-  stitution  was  a  power  which  I  had  the  honor 
tion  itself.  What  did  they  mean  to  dot  *  To  to  discover.  I  should  be  proud  if  that  were 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  so,  but  it  is  a  power  which  is  as  old  as  tie 
insure  domestic  tranquillity' — not  by  the  power  Constitution  itself,  as  old  as  the  principle:» 
of  State  laws  or  the  interference  of  State  which  are  there  set  forth ;  a  power  which  1  do 
officers,  but  by  the  force  and  action  of  the  not  believe  has  ever  before  been  denied  by  any 
Goyemment  itself;  and  to  *  secure  the  bless-  one." 

ings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,        Mr.  Carlisle :  ^^  Was  it  ever  asserted  ? '' 
we' — ^whof — *we,  the  people  of  the  United       Mr.  Robeson:  *^  It  would  have  been  asserted 

States ' — do  what?  Do  we  enter  into  an  agree-  if  it  had  been  denied.    There  are  many  tbinir« 

ment  between  parties?    No.    Do  we  join  in  a  which  are  so  self-evident  when  written  upon 

league  between  States  ?    No.    Do  we  make  a  the  face  of  laws  that  they  assert  themaelves  to 

co^ederation  between  governments  ?    No.    Is  the  understanding  of  law-givers ;  and  this  has 

this  a  compact  between  sovereignties?    No.  been  so  plainly  written  that  it  needed  no  re- 

*  We  do  ordain  and  Mtahlish^ — What?— 'this  assertion  by  the  feeble  language  of  men  like 

Constitution'— -for  what?  —  *for  the  United  myself  for  there  it  is,  written  on  pages  of  the 

States  of  America.'  Constitution  of  our  country,  a  self-existiDt:, 

'*This,  then,  is  not  a  confederation  of  pow-  self- standing,  self-asserting  .proposition  which 
ers,  not  a  league  between  States,  not  an  agree-  has  challenged  denial  since  the  Constitution 
ment  between  sovereignties,  but  a  Government  was  formed  :  'The  electors  in  each  State  bball 
established  and  ordained,  constituted  by  this  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  the  electors 
written  Constitution  —  established  and  re-  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
strained,  empowered  and  restricted  by  this  Legislature.'  Electors  for  what?  For  the 
written  Constitution  thus  ordained.  I  admit.  House  of  Representatives.  The  House  of  Kep- 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  the  powers  of  this  resentatives  of  what?  Of  the  national  Legis- 
Government  are  and  must  be  foxmd  witliin  the  latnre,  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
written  Constitution.  Here  is  the  source  from  '  All  legislative  powers  granted  shall  be  vested 
which  the  river  of  our  power  must  fiow  or  in  a  Congress  ' — what  of? — *  of  the  United! 
else  run  dry.  Nothing  is  to  be  claimed,  no-  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
thing  is  to  be  exercised  except  what  flows  House  of  Representatives.'  Not  the  Legi>iA- 
fh>m  the  powers  there  declared,  the  rights  tnre  of  a  State,  not  a  governmental  body  to 
there  guaranteed.  And  if  there  be  any  power  make  laws  for  a  State,  but  a  legislature  of  the 
in  these  laws  which  can  not  be  rationally,  le-  United  States,  deriving  its  powers  direct ly 
gitimately,  and  logically  inferred  from  the  from  the  people  and  not  from  the  States ;  a 
provisions  and  powers  of  this  written  Consti-  legislature  that  makes  laws  for  the  Unit<^ 
tution  of  the  country,  it  should  be  swept  from  States,  the  members  of  which  swear  to  mnin- 
the  statute-book  in  disdain  and  dishonor.  But,  tain  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
my  friends,  if  there  be  powers  that  are  neces-  not  the  constitution  of  any  State.  They  mav 
sary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Government  not  be  civil  officers,  such  as  come  within  the 
itself,  if  there  be  powers  that  are  necessary  for  list  of  those  enumerated  as  snlject  to  impeseb- 
its  security  and  preservation,  and  if  these  ment.  I  know  it  has  been  held  in  the  case  of 
powers  be  clearly  derivable  by  right  and  prop-  Senator  Blount  that  he,  for  acts  which  he  did 
er  reasoning  from  the  Constitution  itself  or  its  as  a  private  citizen  or  as  Governor  of  Tenner- 
proper  inferences,  it  is  just  as  much  a  violation  see,  was  not  such  an  officer,  and  did  not  do 
of  the  Constitution  to  misconstrue  them  or  such  acts  as  made  him  liable  to  impeachment 
deny  their  force  as  if  you  sought  to  ingraft  as  one  of  the  civil  officers  of  the  wremment 
some  foreign  power  on  the  Constitution,  to  the  under  that  clause  of  the  C<Histitation.  But  the 
V  iiviury  of  the  people  for  whose  government  decision  of  that  case  goes  to  this  extent,  and  co 
and  protection  it  was  established.  more.  I  care  not  whether  you  call  Represent- 

^'  We  come  now  more  directly  to  the  con-  atives  in  this  House  officers  or  not,  I  care  cot 

sideradon  of  the  authority  which  is  to  be  found  whether  they  are  civil  officers  or  not,  it  is>  fi 

in  this  Constitution  for  the  enactment  of  the  quarrel  about  words  and  names;  they  hold  no 

laws  now  under  consideration;  for,  as  I  have  oommisnon,  but  they  are  members  of  the  Urii- 

said,  if  they  are  unconstitutional,  let  them  be  ted  States  Government,  to  whom  are  commit- 
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tod  imporUnt  legblative  fonotions.    They  dis-  eral  propositions  upon  this  snhject.    By  the 

charge  United  States  duties ;  they  are  amenable  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Consti- 

to  the  rules  and  government  of  this  House,  tation  it  is  provided  that  Congress  shall  have 

oaU  them  what  yon  will.  power  '  to  make  aU  laws  which  shall  be  neoes- 

*<  I  have  said  that  this  clause  which  I  have  sary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 

read,  though  it  confers  no  right  of  suffrage,  yet  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested 

•doDts  to  its  suffhige  that  class  of  voters  which  by  this  Constitution  in  the  (Government  of  the 

are  here  described.  The  doctrine  of  conveying  United  States  or  in  any  department  or  officer 

rights  hy  description  is  not  unknown  to  any  of  thereof.'    In  the  very  section  of  the  Constitu* 

mj  friends.    I  may  convey  to  my  friend  a  lot  tion  which  gives  this  right  and  declares  this 

Id  tMs  city ;  if  I  choose  I  may  describe  it  by  qualification  and  establi&hes  this  election,  and 

proper  metes  and  bounds,  or  I  may  say  *  lot  which  also  gives  the  right  to  Congress,  when 

numbered  I  in  subdivision  of  square  numbered  they  choose,  to  make  all  needed  regulations 

1,  at  surveyed  and  recorded  in  tne  clerk's  office  with  regard  to  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of 

br  the  surveyor  of  the  city,'  and  when  my  holding  it — in  the  very  concluding  section  of 

fneoA  takes  the  title  for  that  lot  does  he  take  that  article  the  power  to  make  these  laws  is 

it  from  me  or  does  he  take  it  from  the  surveyor  expressly  and  explicitly  given.     Now,  then, 

who  describes  it  ?  Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  that  mean  ?    U  there 

**  The  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Consti-  is  any  remark  to  be  made  about  this  Constitu- 

tntion  of  the  United  States  declares  that  all  tion,  it  is  that  it  was  the  work  of  master  hands, 

psnons  bom  or  naturalixed  in  die  United  States  and  that,  dealing  in  general  statements  and  gen- 

tre  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  citizens  eral  terms,  there  is  notliing  within  it  whidi  is 

of  the  State  in  which  they  reside.  Do  they  take  unnecessary  to  its  operation.  Let  us  see  wheth- 

timr  title  of  citizenship  from  the  mothers  who  er  it  covers  the  whole  of  this  case.    The  dis- 

bore  them  or  the  court  which  naturalized  them,  tinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Lew- 

or  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is],  who  opened  this  debate  in  a  speech  which 

which  describes  and  adopts  them?   The  Speak-  seemed  to  me  to  be  as  fair,  as  compendious, 

er  of  this  House,  under  certain  contingencies,  and  as  logical  as  any  that  1  have  heard,  put 

majbecomethePresidentof  the  United  States,  this  prop^tion  on  what  seemed  to  me  to  be 

be^iuse  he  had  been  elected  by  the  citizens  of  its  s^ongest  ground,  if  strong  ground  it  has. 

Philadelphia,  and  afterward  selected  by  our  He  said  that  this  was  an  alternate  power  of  the 

Totes  to  be  Speaker.    Does  he  derive  that  title  United  States  Qovemment,  which  resided  origi- 

from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  nally  in  the  States,  and  could  not  be  exercised 

from  the  votes  of  the  Fourth  Ward  of  the  city  by  the  United  States  unless  the  State  refused 

of  Philadelphia  ?    It  seems  to  me  to  be  too  clear  or  neglected  properly  to  exercise  it.    If  I  have 

for  argument.    There  are  some  propositions  misstated  the  proposition,  I  see  the  gentleman 

vhich  in  their  statement  are  so  conclusive  that  in  his  seat,  ana  I  hope  he  will  correct  me.   He 

joa  confuse  them  by  illustration  or  argument,  founded  that  assertion  on  the  lansuage  of  some 

^  Now,  then,  if  this  be  a  United  States  elec-  of  the  writers  of  that  time,  and  also  on  the  de- 
tion  for  members  of  the  United  States  Govern-  bates  on  the  Constitution  in  various  of  the 
meat,  who  are  to  have  United  States  qualifica-  States,  and  on  the  protests  which  some  of  the 
tions  and  to  execute  United  States  laws,  is  it  States  made  against  its  adoption.   But  it  seema 
not  a  right  guaranteed  to  every  citizen  that  to  me  that  the  very  argument  on  which  he 
that  election  shall  be  friir?    Gentlemen  will  founded  it  avails  for  its  overthrow.    It  was  an 
ttj  there  are  no  citizens — or  would  have  said  objection  made  by  the  States.  Why  ?    Because 
in  the  old  time — there  are  no  citizens  except  it  was  not  an  ultimate  power,  but  because  it 
the  dtizens  of  a  State,  and  therefore  it  is  they  was  an  original  power.    It  was  an  objectiona- 
who  must  protect  the  rights  which  are  guaran-  ble  clause  to  which  they  proposed  amendments, 
t«ed  to  citizens.    Since  the  adoption  of  the  but  those   amendments,,  after  consideration, 
foorteenth  amendment,  as  I  have  said,  there  were  not  adopted,  and  the  original  Constitu- 
te dttzens  of  the  United  States  independent  tion  remained  as  it  was." 
of  tod  above  the  States;  and  by  that  Consti-       Mr.  Chalmers  of  Mississippi:    '* There  are 
tatkm  they  are  as  citizens  entitled  to  everr  two  laws  standing  upon  the  statute-book  in 
1^  which  is  there  guar^teed  and  secured,  regard  to  supervisors  of  elections,  one  made 
More  than  that,  this  House,  this  nadonal  Le-  for  the  country,  the  other  made  for  the  city, 
fiiiatare,  la  the  judge  of  the  election,  qualifica-  confessedly  made  for  the  city  of  New  York ; 
tion,  and  returns  of  its  own  members.    Is  that  and  John  Davenport  boasts  that  they  were 
ft  State  function  or  a  United  States  function  f  made  at  his  dictation.    The  city  of  New  York 
And  may  it  not  be  reasonably  said,  may  it  not  is  Democratic ;  the  country  districts  are  Re- 
^  irresistibly  argued,  that  the  Congress  of  the  publican.  Hence  we  find  that,  through  the  in- 
Taited  States  has  the  right,  if  it  chooses  to  genuity  of  this  matchless  trickster  in  politics, 
ottreise  it,  to  make  all  laws  and  all  rules  which  we  have  one  law  for  the  Democrat  and  another 
ftre  necessary  to  give  them  all  the  information  for  the  Republican.    The  supervisors  who  are 
vbich  it  is  proper  and  necessary  they  should  to  watch  over  the  Democratic  polls  are  en- 
We  in  order  to  decide  upon  these  questions?  trusted  with  extraordinary  power,  to  supervise 

**BQt  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  from  gen-  registration,  in  effect  to  determine  the  qualifi- 
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cations  of  voters,  and,  with  or  without  war-  New,  NiAoUa,  O'Connor,  O'Eeiny,  Person*,  Phelp*, 

rant,  to  arrest  citizens  at  the  polls.    In  the  PhisterJPo^cr,  E^gan,  John  8  Sic^^^ 

^r^JZ^m^  A\^^^^*^  ♦k^-^  ;-  «-*  «.««w^«,-.«  mond,  Kobertson,  Kos»,  Kothwell,  John  W.  Kyn, 

conntry  districts  there  is  no  such  power.  Samfoid,  Sawyer' 8cal4  Shelley,  Simonton,  Jam^ 

"  By  section  2029  of  the  Revised  Statntea,  w.  Singleton,  0.  B.  Singleton,  Slemons,  Uezckidi  a 

whicli  remains  unchanged,  it  is  expressly  pro-  Smith,  vVilliam  £.  Smith,  Si)arks,  Spoer,  SprinL-er, 

vided :  *  The  supervisors  of  election  appointed  Steele,  Stephcna,  Stevoison,  Talbott,  Thompson,  Ti:i- 

for  «iy  county  or  parish  in  any  Congressiond  riLlJyZ^'^^t^Tw'^V^::;^'^. 

district,  at  the  instance  of  ten  citizens,  as  pro-  bom,    Whiteaker,   Whitthome,  Thomas  Williflm., 

vided  in  section  2011,  shall  have  no  authority  Willis,  Wise.  Fernando  Wood,  Wright,  Yocum,  C&- 

to  make  arrests,  or  to  perform  other  duties  wy  Younff— 140.         ^ , ,  .  ,    .„.„.       ^ , ,  . 

than  to  be  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  ,  ^^^ V^f^°  ^-  ^^^t:  ^^^  -^dncb,  An- 

^4K^^^  k^M;»»  ♦u^  ^1  ^♦;^«    «J^  ♦^  »u«^.^  -11  derson,  Bailey,  Baker,  Barber,  Barlow,  Baync,  Bcl- 

officers  holding  the  election,  and  to  witness  aU  ^^d,  Bingham,  Blake,  feowman  Boyd,  Brewer,  Bri. .-, 

theirproceedings,includmg  the  counting  of  the  Brigham,  Browne,  Burrows,  Butterwortli,   Calkin 


votes  and  the  making  of  a  return  thereof  .*  Camp,  Cannon,  Carpenter,  CasweU,  Clanin,  Ku-li 

•*  Now,  all  that  is  proposed  by  this  bill  is,  £l«"k,  Conner,  CowgiU,  Crapo,  Daggett,  Georgv  R. 

that  we  shall  equalize  the  powers  of  supervi-  ?oriSdrS?r.^*'FWJV^JheM?o'^ 

sors   everywhere  m   the    Union— make   their  phalk.  Hall,  John  Hammond,  Harmer,  Beryaiu in  W. 

power  the  same  in  the  cities  that  it  is  in  the  Harris,  Haskell,  Hawk,  Hawley,  Hayee,   lleilniflii, 

country  districts,  the  same  for  the  Democrat  Henderson,   Hi»cock^  Hubbell,   Humphrey,  Janu-^, 

that  it  is  for  the  Republican,  the  same  for  the  Jo^^ensen,  Jovoe,  Keifer,  Kelley.  Ketcfiam,  fWlm^^u 

bond-hoIdiDg,  purae-proud  man  in  the  mral  ,¥P^*^Al^mjfce^,J^nn(^,^^^ 

districts 

masses 

been  denounced 

thieves,  *^^.  ^.   «„  .^      «.  **«..  ^^*«*vw   k7«..»« 

earth.    That  is  the  full  extent  of  the  legisla-  Amw^Townsendr'Vy^          TTupdegraX  Yli"  n  ^ 

tion  here  proposed — ^no  more.     Yet  when  we  rpdeeraff,  Umer^ Valentine,  Van  Aeroam,  Van  V.-r- 

have  proposed  to  equalize  the  power  of  super-  his,  Voorhli,  Wait,  Ward,  Washburn,  white,  WiiUr, 

visors  it  has  been  suddenly  discovered  that  C.  G.  wmiams,  W  illits,  Walter  A.  Wood,  Thomito  L, 

they  are  mere  *  stool-pigeons  with  their  wings  ^^*"**     ^** 

dipped.'     If  they  are  stool-pigeons,  we  did  j^  the  Senate,  on  AprO  24th,  the  bill  was 

not  create  them;  the  Republican  party  created  considered. 

them,  and  at.  the  same  time  that  they  made  Mr.  Oonkling  of  New  York  said :  "Why  now 
stool-pigeons  with  clipped  wings  to  nestle  gen-  ghoald  there  be  an  attempt  to  block  the  wheds 
tly  at  Repubhcan  polls,  they  created  vultures  of  government  on  the  eve  of  an  election  at 
with  fierce  beaks  and  sharpened  talons  to  hov-  ^hich  this  whole  question  is  triable  before  thQ 
er  around  Democratic  precincts  and  to  tear  the  principals  and  masters  of  us  all  ?  The  answc  r 
vitals  of  Democratic  voters.  We  simply  de-  ig  inevitable.  But  one  truthful  explanation 
mand  that  the  law  shall  be  equalized.  We  can  be  made  of  this  daring  enterprise.  It  i>  a 
leave  the  supervisors  as  we  found  them.  We  political,  a  partisan  manceuvre.  It  is  a  strike 
do  not  even  ohimge  their  pay,  lest  perchance  for  party  advantage.  With  a  fair  election  and 
It  should  be  said  that  we  recognized  the  con-  ^n  honest  count,  the  Democratic  party  can  not 
stitutionahty  of  their  appointment,  which  we  carry  the  country.  These  kws,  if  executtU, 
utterly  deny.  We  leave  them  the  same  in  the  insure  some  approach  to  a  fair  election.  There- 
South  that  they  are  to-day,  not  because  it  is  fore  they  stand  in  the  way,  and  therefore  tht-r 
right,  but  because  we  do  not  desire  to  demand  ^re  to  be  broken  down.  I  reflect  upon  no  man  s 
upon  an  appropriation  bill  anything  that  is  not  motives,  but  I  believe  that  the  sentiment  whu  h 
vital  and  immediately  essential  for  the  preaer-  finds  expression  in  the  transaction  now  pro- 
yation  of  cml  hberty.  That  is  ell  there  is  m  ceeding  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  lias  it* 
this  bill  as  to  supervisors  of  elections."  origin  in  the  idea  I  have  stated.   I  believe  that 

Mr.  Atkins  demanded  the  previous  question  the  managers  and  charioteers  of  the  Democnitic 

on  the  passage  of  the  bill;  and  the  question  p^rty  think  that  with  a  fair  election  and  a  fair 

was  taken  as  follows:  count  they  can  not  carry  the  State  of  New 

YEAfl—Acklcn,  Aiken,  Armfidd,Atherton,  At^^  York.     They  know   that  with   unrestraint d 

Bachman,  Beale,  Beltehoover,  BicknelL  Blackburn,  ^  ^^        ^  as  existed  in  1868,  to  the  ballet- 

Bh»8,  Bragg,  Bright,  Buckner,  Cabell,  Caldwell,  Car-  vv»«*o^,  pwv*i  w  ^^lobw  lu     i^V       .     .^ 

lisle.  Ch3mers,  Clirdy,  Alvah  A.  fclark.  Join  B.  ^ox  and  count,  no  matter  what  m^ority  nvd} 

Clark,  jr.,  Clymer,  Cobb,  CoffW)th,  Colerick,  Con-  be  given  in  that  State  where  the  green  g^ll^•* 

verse,  Cook,  Covert,  Cravens,  Culberson,  Davidson,  grows,  the  great  cities  will  overbalance    arui 


6onrGillette,Goodo,Gunter,K'j.  Hammond,  datoh,  jority  in  the  county  of   New  York  a 

Henkle,  Henrv,  Herbert,  Hcmdon,  Hill,  Hostetler,  county  of  Kings,  half  of  it  fraudulently  ad<]eii, 

5?^^  tr"' %?^i?.' ^5w' ''2^°^^?' ''S'^*^' ?®"'^*'  it  is  idle  for  the  three  million  people  lixiu- 

L^&w^tSM^SSli^F^k^lS^  2^-?  the  Highlands  of  the  HnLn  to  vot.:. 

ward  L.  Martin,  McKeniie,  McLane,  McMUlan,  Millfl,  This  is  a  struggle  for  power.     It  is  a  ficrht  ti:r 

Money,  Morrison,  Muldrow,  Muller,  Murch,  Myers,  empire.     It  is  a  contnvance  to  dutch  the  Na- 
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tional  Government.    That  we  belieye ;  that  X  2£r.  Henderson,  once  a  member  of  the  Senate, 

believe.  and  by  other  men  known  to  the  nation,  detail* 

''  The  nation  has  tasted  and  dmnk  to  the  ing  what  has  been  done  in  recent  weeks  on  the 
dregs  the  sway  of  the  Democratic  party,  or-  southern  Mississippi.  Read  the  affidavits  ao- 
ganizdd  and  dominated  by  the  same  mflaences  companying  ttiis  memorial.  Has  any  one  a 
which  dominate  it  again  and  still.  You  want  copy  of  the  memorial  here  7  I  have  seen  the 
U)  restore  that  dominion.  We  mean  to  resist  memorial.  I  have  seen  the  signatures.  I  hope 
Tou  at  every  step  and  by  every  lawful  means  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  will  read 
that  opportanity  places  in  our  hands.  We  be-  it,  and  read  the  affidavits  which,  accompany  it. 
lieve  that  it  is  good  for  the  country,  good  for  When  he  does,  he  will  read  one  of  the  most 
every  man  North  and  South  who  loves  the  sickening  recitals  of  modem  times.  He  will 
coQDtry  now,  that  the  Government  should  re-  look  upon  one  of  the  bloodiest  and  black- 
main  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  never  est  pictures  in  the  book  of  recent  years.  Yet 
against  it.  We  believe  that  it  is  not  wise  or  the  Senator  says  all  is  quiet.  ^  There  is  not 
Bafe  to  give  over  our  nationality  to  the  domin-  such  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel.'  Verily  ^  order 
inn  of  the  forces  which  formerly  and  now  again  reigns  in  Warsaw.'  Solitudinem  faciunt,  paeem 
rule  the  Democratic  party.    We  do  not  mean  appellant. 

to  connive  at  further  conquests,  and  we  tell  ^^  Mr.  President,  the  Republican  party  every- 
jon  that,  if  yon  gain  further  political  power,  where  wants  peace  and  prosperity-T>peace  and 
ym  mast  gain  it  by  fair  means,  and  not  by  prosperity  in  the  South  as  much  and  as  sin- 
foul.  We  believe  that  these  laws  are  whole-  cerely  as  elsewhere.  Disguising  the  truth  will 
some.  We  believe  that  they  are  necessary  bar-  not  bring  peace  and  prosperity.  Soft  phrases 
riers  against  wrongs,  necessary  defenses  for  will  not  bring  peace.  '  Fair  words  butter  no 
T\;:his ;  and,  so  believing,  we  will  keep  and  de-  parsnips.'  We  near  a  great  deal  of  loose  flabby 
fend  them  even  to  the  uttermost  of  lawful  talk  about  ^fanning  dying  embers,'  *  rekindling 
honest  effort.  smoldering  fires,'  and  so  on.     Whenever  the 

''  The  other  day,  it  was  Tuesday,  I  think,  it  plain  truth  is  spoken,  these  unctuous  moni- 

pleased  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  tions,  with  a  Peter  Parley  benevolence,  fall 

[Mr.  Davis]  to  deliver  to  the  Senate  an  address,  copiously  upon  us.    This  lullaby  and  hush  has 

I  hid  rather  aaid  an  opinion,  able  and  care-  been  in  my  belief  a  mistiUce  from  the  beg^n- 

foll 7  prepared.  That  honorable  Senator  knows  ning.    It  has  misled  the  South  and  misled  the 

well  the  regard  not  only,  but  the  sincere  re-  North.    In  Andrew  Johnson's  time  a  conven- 

spect  in  which  I  hold  him,  and  he  will  not  mis-  tion  was  worked  np  at  Philadelphia,  and  men 

understand  the  freedom  with  which  I  shall  refer  were  brought  from  the  North  and  South  for 

to  some  of  his  utterances.    Whatever  else  his  ecstacy  and  guf»h.    A  man  from  Massachusetts 

^jings  fail  to  prove,  they  did,  I  think,  prove  and  a  man  from  South  Oarolina  locked  arms  and 

their  author,  after  Mrs.  Winslow,  the  most  co-  walked  into  the  convention  arm  in  arm,  and 

pioQs  and  inexhaustible  fountain  of  soothing  sensation  and  credulity  palpitated  and  clapped 

sirup.   The  honorable  Senator  seemed  like  one  their  hands,  and  thoaght  a  universal  solvent 

"^lumbering  in  a  storm  and  dreaming  of  a  calm,  had  been  found.  Serenades  were  held  at  which 

He  said  tiiere  was  no  uproar  any  where— one  '  Dixie '  was  played.  Later  on,  anniversaries  of 

would  infer  you  could  hear  a  pin  drop — fk'om  battles  fought  in  the  war  of  Independence  were 

oeDter  to  circumference.    Rights,  he  said,  were  made  occasions  by  men  from  tne  North  and 

seeare.    I  have  his  language  here.    If  I  do  not  men  from  the  South  for  emotional,  dramatic, 

hevm  to  give  the  substance  aright  I  will  stop  hugging  ceremonies.    General  Sherman,  I  re- 

aod  read  it.     Rights  secure  North  and  South  ;  member,  attended  one  of  them ;  and  I  remem- 

peace  and  tranquillity  everywhere.    The  law  ber  also  that,  with  the  bluntness  of  a  soldier, 

obeyed,  and  no  need  of  special  provisions  or  and  the  wisdom  and  hard  sense  of  a  statesman, 

anxietj.   It  was  in  this  strain  that  the  Senator  he  plainly  cautioned  all  concerned  not  to  be 

dk^oorsed.  carried  away,  and  not  to  be  fooled.  But  many 

^*Are  rights  secure,  when  fresh-done  bar-  have  been  fooled,  aod,  being  fooled,  have  helped 

barities  show  that  local  government  in  one  to  swell  the  Demooratic  majorities  which  now 

portion  of  our  land  is  no  better  than  despot-  display  themselves  before  the  public  eye.    Of 

i*m  tempered  by  assassination  I   Rights  secure,  all  such  effusive  demonstrations  I  have  this  to 

when  such  things  can  be  as  stand  proved  and  say:  Honest,  serious  convictions  are  not  eo- 

rtrcorded  by  committees  of  the  Senate !  Rights  static  or  emotional.    Grave  affairs  and  lasting 

secure,  when  the  old  and  the  young  fly  in  ter-  purposes  do  not  express  or  vent  themselves  in 

ror  from  their  homes  and  from  the  graves  of  noneyed  phrase  or  sickly  sentimentality,  rhap- 

their  murdered  dead  I    Rights  secure,  when  sody,  or  profuse  professions.    This  is  as  true 

thousands  brave  cold,  hunger,  death,  seeking  of  political  as  of  religious  duties.    The  Divine 

smoQg  strangers  in  a  far  country  a  humanity  Master  tells  us,  *  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto 

which  will  remember  that  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom 

**  'Before  man  made  them  citinns.  of  heaven ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my 

OrestNatoze  mode  them  men  r  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'    Facts  are  stub- 

^  Read  the  memorial  signed  by  Jadge  Dillon,  bom  things,  but  the  better  way  to  deal  with 

by  the  Democratic  mayor  of  Saint  Louis,  by  them  is  to  look  them  squarely  in  the  face. 
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*'The  Republican  party  and  the  Northern  a  Republican  sits.    The  Senator  from  Misms- 

r^ople  preach  no  crusade  against  the  South,  sippi  [Mr.  Bruce]  and  the  Senator  from  Loaisi- 
will  say  nothing  of  the  past  beyond  a  single  ana  [Mr.  Kellogg]  are  still  spared,  and  whisper 
fact.  When  the  war  was  over  no  man  who  says  that  an  enterprise  is  afoot  to  deprive  one 
fought  against  his  flag  was  punished  even  by  of  these  Senators  of  his  seat  The  South  is 
imprisonment.  No  estate  was  confiscated,  emphatically  solid.  Oan  you  wonder  if  the 
Every  man  was  left  free  to  enjoy  life,  liberty.  North  soon  becomes  solid  too?  Do  you  nc»t 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiuess.  After  the  South-  see  that  the  doings  witnessed  now  in  Congreds 
ern  States  were  restored  to  their  relations  in  fill  the  North  with  alarm  and  distrust  of  the 
the  Union  no  man  was  ever  disfranchised  by  patriotism  and  good  faith  of  men  from  the 
national  authority —not  one.  If  this  statement  Sooth  f  Forty-two  Democrats  have  seats  on 
is  denied,  I  invite  any  Senator  to  correct  me.  this  floor ;  forty-three  if  you  add  the  honorable 
I  repeat  it.  After  the  Southern  State  govern-  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Davis].  He  does 
ments  were  rebuilded  and  the  States  were  re-  not  belong  to  the  Democratic  party,  although 
stored  to  their  relations  in  the  Union  by  nar  I  must  say,  after  reading  his  speech  the  other 
tional  authority,  not  one  man  for  one  moment  day,  that  a  Democrat  who  aska  anything  more 
was  ever  denied  the  right  to  vote,  or  hindered  of  him  is  an  insatiate  pionster.  If  yon  count 
in  the  right.  From  the  time  that  Mississippi  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  there  are  forty-three 
was  restored  there  never  has  been  an  hour  Democrats  in  this  Chamber.  Twenty-three  is 
when  Jefferson  Davis  might  not  vote  as  freely  a  clear  minority  of  all,  and  twenty-three  hap- 
as  the  honorable  Senator  in  his  State  of  Illi-  pens  to  be  exactly  the  number  of  Senators 
nois.  The  North,  burdened  with  taxes,  draped  from  the  South  who  were  leaders  in  the  late 
in  mourning,  dotted  over  with  new-made  glares  rebellion.  Do  you  anticipate  my  obiect  in 
tenanted  by  her  bravest  and  her  best,  sought  to  stating  these  numbers?  For  fear  you  do  not, 
inflict  no  penalty  upon  those  who  had  stricken  let  me  explain.  Forty-two  Senators  rule  ttie 
her  with  the  greatest,  and,  as  she  believed,  the  Senate ;  twenty-three  Senators  rule  the  cau- 
guiltiest  rebellion  that  ever  crimsoned  the  an-  cus:  a  migority  rules  the  Senate;  a  caucus 
nals  of  the  human  race.  As  an  example  of  rules  the  mfgority;  and  the  twenty-three 
generosity  and  magnanimity,  the  conduct  of  Southern  Senators  rule  the  caucus.  The  same 
the  nation  in  victory  was  the  grandest  the  thing  in  the  same  way,  governed  by  the  same 
world  has  ever  seen.  The  same  spirit  pre-  elements,  is  true  in  the  House, 
vails  now.  Tet  our  ears  are  larumea  with  the  *^  This  present  assault  upon  the  purity  and 
charge  that  the  Republicans  of  the  North  seek  fairness  of  elections,  upon  the  Constitution, 
to  revive  and  intensify  the  wounds  and  pangs  upon  the  executive  department,  and  upon  the 
and  passions  of  the  war,  and  that  the  Southern  rights  of  the  people^-not  the  rights  of  a  king, 
Democrats  seek  to  bury  them  in  oblivion  of  not  on  such  rights  as  we  heard  the  distinguisLc  d 
kind  forgetfulness.  presiding  ofiScer,  whom  I  am  glad  now  to  ^h- 

*^  We  can  test  the  truth  of  these  assertions  cover  in  his  seat,  dilate  upon  of  a  morning  some 
right  before  our  eyes.  Let  us  test  them,  weeks  ago ;  not  the  divine  right  of  longs,  but 
Twenty-seven  States  adhered  to  the  Union  in  the  unborn  rights  of  the  people— the  present 
the  dark  hour.  Those  States  send  to  Congress  assault  upon  them  could  never  have  been  i nan- 
two  hundred  and  nxty-nine  Senators  and  Rep-  gurated  without  the  action  of  the  twenty-tljree 
resentatives.  Of  these  two  hundred  and  sixty-  Southern  Senators  here,  and  the  Soothem  Kep- 
nine  Senators  and  Representatives,  fifty-four,  resentatives  there  [pointing  to  the  Hou8e\ 
and  only  fifty-four,  were  soldiers  in  the  armies  The  people  of  the  iforth  know  this  and  see  it. 
of  the  Union.  The  eleven  States  which  were  They  see  the  lead  and  control  of  the  Demo- 
disloyal  send  ninety-three  Senators  and  Repre-  cratic  party  again  where  it  was  before  the  war, 
sentatives  to  Congress.  Of  these,  eighty-five  in  the  hands  of  the  South.  ^By  their  fruits 
were  soldiers  in  the  armies  of  the  rebellion,  ye  shall  know  them.'  The  hcmorable  Senator 
and  at  least  three  more  held  high  civil  station  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Morgan],  educated  no  doubt 
in  the  rebellion,  making  in  all  eighty-eight  out  by  experience  in  political  appearanoea  and  spec- 
of  ninety-three.  Let  me  state  the  same  fact,  tacular  effects,  said  the  other  day  that  he  pre- 
dividing  the  Houses.  There  are  but  four  Sen-  ferred  the  Democrats  from  the  North  should 
ators  here  who  fought  in  the  Union  Army,  go  first  in  this  debate.  I  admired  his  Mgacity. 
They  all  sit  here  now ;  and  there  are  but  four.  It  was  the  skill  of  an  experienced  tactician  to 
Twenty  Senators  sit  here  who  fought  in  the  deploy  the  Northern  levies  as  the  sappera  and 
army  of  the  rebellion,  and  three  more  Senators  miners;  it  was  very  becoming  certainly.  U 
sit  here  who  held  high  civil  command  in  the  was  not  from  cruelty,  or  to  make  them  food 
Confederacy.  In  the  House  there  are  fifty  for  powder,  that  he  set  them  in  the  fore-front 
Union  soldiers  from  twenty-seven  States,  and  of  toe  battle ;  he  thought  it  would  appear  bet- 
sixty-five  Confederate  soldiers  from  eleven  ter  for  the  Northern  auxiliaries  to  go  first  and 
States.  Who,  I  ask  you.  Senators,  tried  by  tunnel  the  citadel.  Good,  exceUent,  aa  far  &s 
this  record,  is  keeping  up  party  divisions  on  it  went;  but  it  did  not  go  veiy  far  in  mislea<l- 
the  issues  and  hatreds  of  the  war?  ing  anybody;  putting  the  tall  foremost  and 

^'The  South  is  solid.    Throughout  all  its  the  head  in  the  sand  only  showed  the  ^>ecic.-» 

borders  it  has  no  seat  here  save  two  in  which  and  habits  of  the  bird. 
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^  We  heard  the  other  dsj  that  the  logic  of  and  dominate  and  role  the  conntay.    There  is 

events  had  filled  the  Southern  cities  with  men  room  enough  at  the  national  hoard,  and  it  is 

banded  together  by  a  common  history  and  a  not  needed,  it  is  not  decorous,  plainly  speak- 

common  purpose.   The  Senator  who  made  that  ing,  that  the  South  should  be  the  MacGregor 

Siige  obserration  perhaps  builded  better  tlian  at  the  table,  and  that  the  head  of  the  table 

he  knew.    The  same  logic  of  events,  let  me  should  be  wherever  he  sits.    For  a  good  many 

tell  Democratic  Senators  and  the  communities  reasons  it  is  not  worth  while  to  insist  upon  it. 

behind  them,  is  destined  to  bring  from  the  *'Mr.  President,  one  of  Kome^s  famous  le- 

North  more  united  delegations.  gends  stands  in  these  words:  Let  what  each 

''  1  read  in  a  newspaper  that  it  was  proposed  man  thinks  of  the  Republic  be  written  on  his 
the  other  day  in  another  place  to  restore  to  the  brow.  I  have  spoken  in  the  spirit  of  this  in- 
army  of  the  United  States  men  who,  educated  junction.  Meaning  offense  to  no  man,  and 
at  the  nation^s  cost  and  presented  with  the  na-  holding  ill  will  to  no  man  because  he  comes 
tion's  Bword,  drew  that  sword  against  the  na-  from  the  South  or  because  he  ditiers  with  me 
tiun'a  life.  In  the  pending  bill  is  a  provision  in  political  opinion,  I  have  spoken  frankly,  but 
for  the  retirement  of  officers  now  in  the  army  with  malice  toward  none. 
with  advanced  rank  and  exaggerated  pay.  This  "  This  session,  and  the  bill  pending  are  acts 
maj  be  harmless,  it  may  be  kind.  One  spar-  in  a  partisan  and  political  enterprise.  Thi^ 
ro\r  proves  not  spring;  but  along  with  other  debate,  begun  after  a  caucus  had  defined  and 
tilings  sQ^idon  will  see  in  it  an  attempt  to  clinched  the  position  of  every  man  in  the  ma- 
coax  officers  now  in  the  army  to  dismount,  to  jority,  has  not  been  waged  to  convince  any- 
empty  their  saddles,  in  order  that  others  may  body  here.  It  has  resounded  to  fire  the  dem- 
get  on.  ocratic  heart,  to  sound  a  blast  to  the  cohorts 

'^So  hue  and  cry  is  raised  because  courts  on  of  party,  to  beat  the  long  roU  and  set  the 

motion,  for  cause  shown  in  open  court,  have  a  squadrons  in  the  field.    This  is  the  object  of  it, 

right  to  purge  juries  in  certain  cases.    No  man  as  plainly  to  be  seen  as  the  ultimate  object  of 

in  all  the  South  under  thirty -five  years  of  age  tiie  attempted  overthrow  of  laws.     Political 

can  be  affected  by  this  provision,  because  every  speeches  having  been  thus  ordained,  I  have 

mh  man  was  too  young,  when  the  armies  of  discussed  political  themes,  and,  with  ill  will  to 

the  rebellion  were  recruited,  to  be  subject  to  no  portion  of  the  country,  but  good  will  toward 

the  provision  complained  of.    As  to  the  rest,  every  portion  of  it,  I  have  with  candor  spoken 

the  discretion  is  a  wholesome  one.    But,  even  somewhat  of  my  thoughts  of  the  duties  and 

if  it  were  not,  let  me  say  in  all  kindness  to  dangers  of  the  hour." 

Southern  Senators,  it  was  not  wise  to  make  it  Hr.  Hill  of  Georgia :    *^  Mr.  President,  the 

a  part  of  this  proceeding,  and  raise  this  uproar  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  ought  to 

in  re^d  to  it.  be  studied  by  every  statesman  in  this  Union, 

"Kyen  the  purpose.  In  part  already  executed,  for  it  shadows,  as  that  distinguished  Senator 

to  remove  the  old  and  faithful  officers  of  the  only  knows  how  to  shadow,  the  great  distinc- 

>Senate,  even  Union  soldiers,  that  their  places  tion  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  dif- 

fQii7  ^  snatched  by  others,  to  overturn  an  ferences  between  the  two  parties  that  now 

order  of  the  Senate  which  has  existed  for  a  contend  for  the  mastery  in  this  Government. 

quarter  of  a  century,  in  order  to  grasp  all  the  This  whole  argument  goes  upon  the  idea  that 

petty  places  here,  seems  to  me  unwise.    It  is  there  ia  no  protection  for  the  citizens  of  this 

do:  vise,  if  you  want  to  disarm  suspicion  that  country  save  by  the  military  arm.    This  whole 

yoa  mean^  aggrandizing,  gormandizing,  unrea-  argument  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ver- 

sonable  things.  mont  is  replete  with  the  idea  that  when  you 

"  Viewing  all  these  doings  in  the  light  of  withdraw  the  army,  or  fail  to  furnish  the  mili- 
party  advantage— advantage  to  the  party  to  tary  arm  for  the  protection  of  the  citizen,  he 
which  I  belong,  I  could  not  deplore  them ;  far  is  witiiout  protection ;  when  you  fail  to  give 
troin  it ;  but,  wishing  the  repose  of  the  coun-  the  President  the  army  and  the  navy  to  en- 
try, and  the  real,  lasting,  ultimate  welfare  of  force  the  laws,  the  President  is  without  power 
(he  South,  and  wishing  it  from  the  bottom  of  to  enforce  the  laws  1 

m  heart,  I  believe  they  are  flagrantly  unwise,  **  Well,  sir,  if  we  have  arrived  at  that  condi- 

hurtfully  injodioioas.  tion  of  things,  our  condition  is  indeed  lament- 

^*  What  the  South  needs  is  to  heal,  build,  able.    We  have  been  taught  from  our  youth  to 

mend,  plant,  sow.    In  short,  go  to  work.    In-  believe  that  this  was  a  country  of  self-govern- 

^ite  labor;  cherish  it;   do  not  drive  it  out.  ment,  that  the  people  are  able  to  protect  them- 

^^^t  proacription,  both  for  opinion's  sake  and  selves,  that  freemen  did  not  need  a  standing 

f^'T  color's  sake.  Reform  it  altogether.  I  know  army  and  a  navy  to   protect  themselves — 

there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  ;  I  know  there  protect  themselves  from  themselves.    It  has 

»  Dtcaral  repugnance  in  the  way ;  but  drop  not  been  customary  to  teach  our  people  that 

P'tisioo,  drop  sentiment  which  signifies  naught,  they  must  look  to  the  arms  of  military  power 

&nd  let  the  material  prosperity  and  civilization  through  a  Federal  centralism  for  the  protec- 

^>  year  land  advance.    Do  not  give  so  much  tion  and  preservation  of  their  rights ;  and  yet 

^^^i"^,  so  much  restless,  sleepless  activity,  to  X  challenge  any  gentleman  to  give  this  speech 

a&  attempt  so  soon  to  get  possession  once  mor^  a  critical  reading,  and  it  goes  altogether  on  th^ 
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assomption  tbat  if  military  protection  is  with-  say  the  President  mnst  have  the  right  ^o  nee 

drawn  there  is  no  protection  worth  having  re-  the  army  to  control  the  elections.     That  is 

maining ;  and  the  practical  result  of  the  Sena-  what  yon  say  by  yonr  opposition  to  this  bill, 

tor*s  argument  is  to  show  that  by  passing  this  for  that  is  the  ouly  idea  that  the  bill  negatives, 

bill,  which  simply  declares  that  the  army  and  If  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  right  to  use  the 

the  navy  shall  not  be  used  at  the  polls,  we  re-  army,  the  right  is  worthless  nnless  yon  furnish 

peal  all  the  acts  which  authorize  the  enforce-  an  army  to  use.    Make  the  calculation.    Let 

ment  of  the  laws  previously  passed,  and  leave  the  citizens  of  this  country  make  the  calcu- 

the  President  powerless  to  enforce  the  laws  lation,  and  see  what  destiny  is  in  wait  for  thera 

and  the  citizens  without  protection.  wheo  ttie  proposition  is  once  established  that 

'*  I  heard  a  similar  argument  from  that  dis-  an  army  must  be  supplied  for  the  p^rpo^o 
tinguished  Senator  on  another  memorable  oc-  of  keeping  the  peace  at  the  polls.  How  uisny 
casion.  I  noticed  it  then,  and  I  call  tlie  atten-  troops  will  it  take  ?  What  sized  army  must 
tion  of  the  country  to  it  now.  I  heard  it  on  you  nave  f  You  must  have  an  army  in  every 
one  of  those  bills  during  the  last  Congress  be-  State,  in  every  county,  in  every  town ;  for.  if 
fore  us  making  appropriations  for  the  army,  in  one  portion  of  (be  country  is  entitled  to  pro- 
which  there  was  a  clause  prohibiting  the  army  tection,  and  that  protection  can  only  be  ex- 
from  being  used  as  a  pot$e  eomitaiui  to  execute  tended  by  the  army,  every  other  portion  of 
the  law.  If  Senators  will  turn  to  the  short  the  country  is  entitled  to  protection ;  every 
speech  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  on  other  portion  of  the  country  must  have  an 
that  occasion,  they  will  find  that  he  said  broad-  army ;  and  America,  free  America,  will  pre- 
ly  that  if  that  clause  of  the  appropriation  bill  sent  to  the  world  the  singular  spect4icle  of 
became  a  law,  and  a  mob  should  be  organized  standing  more  in  need  of  an  army  than  any 
in  the  city  of  Washington  to  rob  the  Treasury,  country  on  the  globe,  and  we  must  have  a 
there  would  be  no  power  to  protect  the  Treas-  larger  standing  army  than  Germany  or  Rn»:ia. 
ui*y  from  that  mob ;  impressing  the  country  *^  Sir,  does  not  every  man  see,  in  tibe  very  ides 
with  the  idea  that  its  defense,  that  its  safety,  that  the  people  of  this  country,  on  that  dar 
that  its  protection  rests  in  the  arm  of  the  mili-  when  they  as  sovereigns  come  to  exercise  the 
tary  power.  Can  it  be  true  ?  If  a  mob  should  power  of  a  sovereign,  that  they  mnst  have  an 
organize  in  the  city  of  Washington  for  the  pur-  army  to  control  them,  an  army  to  protect  them, 
pose  of  capturing  the  Treasury  and  robbing  it,  an  army  to  regulate  them,  an  army  to  kiep 
IS  it  true  that  because  there  is  no  army  here,  the  peace  among  themselves  in  the  exercise  of 
because  the  army  can  not  be  used  as  a  pone  this  great  power,  that  even  by  that  very  idea 
eomitattu,  therefore  the  mob  has  only  to  go  they  must  admit  that  free  self-government  is 
and  take  possession  of  the  Treasury?  In  a  a  failure?  It  is  the  last  idea  tbat  an  American 
city  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabi-  ought  to  admit.  Of  all  ideas  possible  in  this  day 
tants  is  there  no  power  to  protect  the  Treasury  and  age  of  degeneracy,  I  should  have  supposed 
from  a  mob  save  through  an  army  ?  Sir,  that  the  very  last  idea  an  American  statesman  would 
idea  is  at  war  with  every  feature  of  our  Gov-  have  admitted  as  at  all  applicable  to  the  con- 
emment,  and  certainly  at  war  with  all  its  fun-  dition  of  things  in  this  country  would  be  that 
damental  principles.  Our  Government  rests  we  needed  military  interference  on  the  daye  of 
upon  the  idea  that  we  are  capable  of  self-gov-  elections  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  peo- 
emment,  that  the  people  are  patriotic,  and  the  pie  at  the  polls.  Whenever  the  American  Con- 
defense  and  protection  of  the  property  and  lib-  gress  shall  in  solemn  form  tell  the  world  that 
erties  of  the  country  rest  in  that  belief-— the  an  array  is  needed  to  protect  American  freemen 
people  and  the  authority  of  the  courts,  which  when  American  freemen  go  to  the  polls,  they 
are  the  same  thing,  because  they  come  from  the  have  admitted  that  the  American  popular  sy»- 
body  of  the  people.  It  rests  upon  the  idea  tem  of  government  is  at  an  end. 
that  we  do  not  need  a  standing  army  to  pro-  **  I  must  say  that  I  am  loth  to  believe,  and  I 
tect  the  American  people  from  outrage  by  the  do  not  believe,  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
American  people  as  a  body.  Of  course  there  man  who  made  the  argument  of  this  kind  on 
are  exceptions,  as  in  all  countries.  The  peo-  yesterday,  and  which  necessarily  leads  to  tLis 
pie  must  be  protected  from  mobs,  but  the  peo-  result,  any  more  believes  the  statement  he  was 
pie  can  be  protected  from  mobs  without  the  making  than  did  the  Senator  from  the  State  of 
use  of  the  army.  New  York  believe  the  statement  of  figures  he 

'*  What  would  be  the  result  of  this  style  of  made  was  correct    Neither  of  them  had  snj 

argument  ?     Gentlemen  strangely  have  come  purpose  to  make  an  incorrect  statement,  but 

out  here  now,  and,  in  opposition  to  the  bill  ooth  of  them  were  after  the  great  purpose  of 

passed  yesterday,  they  have  taken  the  distinct  this  whole  movement — ^to  excite  one  section 

position  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  upon  your  of  this  country  against  the  other,  and  to  avail 

statute-book  the  right  to  use  the  army  and  themselves  of  any  ocoanon  for  that  pnrpo^^e. 

navy  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace  at  I  have  been  watching  during  the  prog^e^s  of 

the  polls.    Well,  sir,  it  is  idle,  it  is  worse  ^an  this  discussion  not  only  the  character  of  xha 

idle,  to  give  the  President  of  the  United  States  speeches  that  have  been  made,  which  have 

authority  to  use  yonr  army  for  any  purpose,  convinced  my  mind  thoroughly  of  the  whide 

and  not  furnish  him  an  army  for  nse.    Ton  purpose  of  it,  but  simultaneously  the  extraor* 
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fyurj  moTements  that  are  going  on  through  gohig  on  ontside,  notwithstanding  the  oonyic* 
the  eonn^.  Take  the  Repnhlioan  newspapers  tion  on  mj  part  that  there  is  this  daj  a  oon- 
of  the  daj,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  thej  are  oerted  movement  in  this  coontrj  permeating 
foDer  of  abnse,  misrepresentation,  and  vitnper-  the  whole  Repahlican  partj,  high  and  low, 
ation  of  the  section  of  the  oonntrj  from  which  for  the  pnrpose  of  consolidating  one  section 
I  have  come  than  they  ever  were  before.  I  in  this  ooontrj  against  the  other  for  no  par- 
know,  from  direct  oommnnication  to  myself,  pose  bat  that  of  dominion,  right  or  wrong 
that  Tarioos  gentlemen  who  have  been  Uving  — I  perhaps  should  have  said  nothing  in  view 
for  a  few  years  in  the  South  are  going  through  of  all  this  but  for  the  fact  that  in  the  pres- 
the  North,  some  of  them  as  lecturers,  some  of  ent  case  the  immediate  legislation  and  the  pur- 
tbem  in  the  garb  of  ministers  of  the  €k>spel,  pose  manifested  in  opposing  that  legislation 
tad  their  whole  lectures  are  simply  replete  would  amount  to  nothing  unless  they  could 
with  the  most  extravagant  and  false  state-  control  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
meats  of  wrongs  and  injuries  in  the  South.  If  the  President  should  oppose  the  bill  passed 

^Designing  persons  are  circulating  letters  by  the  majority  of  Oongress,  of  course  that 

tnd  documents  among  the  poor  colored  people,  was  an  end  to  the  contest  here ;  and  distin- 

telllng  them  that  in  Kansas  they  can  have  for-  guished  gentlemen  who  had  made  such  tre- 

ty  acres  and  a  mule  and  money  free  of  cost,  mendous  clamor  against  the  bill  would  be  like 

iod  the  Government,  the  great  good  Govern-  Othello— their  occupation  would  be  gone.     I 

meat  that  freed  them,  will  take  care  of  them,  do  not  wish  to  do  any  one  injustice,  but  it  can 

For  what  purpose  is  this  second  signal  move-  not  be  disguised  before  the  country  that  a  per- 

ment  among  the  poor  negroes  of  the  South,  sistent,  earnest,  arbitrary,  I  almost  said  dicta- 

the  effect  of  which  is  to  dissatisfy  them  with  torial,  purpose  has  been  manifested  by  that 

their  condition  f    That  they  may,  as  many  of  party  to  get  control  of  the  President  and  influ- 

tham  hare  been,  be  deceived  and  undertake  to  ence  him  to  vet^  the  bilL    I  have  never  be- 

cmigrate  to  this  heavenly  region,  the  new  Oa-  lieved  it  would  be  done.    I  do  not  believe  the 

naan  of  the  negpro— the  colored  man.    Why  is  President  will  lend  himself  to  the  scheme,  and 

that  done  f    Not  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  I  have  not  believed  it.     The  present  Chief 

the  poor  colored  man — oh,  no ;   but  for  the  Magistrate  of  this  country  distmguished  his 

doable  purpoee  of  making  it  an  occasion  to  vi-  administration  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  best 

tnperate  the  Southern  people  before  the  North-  predecessor  when  he  first  took  charge  of  it,  by 

em  people,  charging  their  own  duplicity  to  be  signalizing  the  beginning  of  that  administra- 

the  effect  of  cruelty  and  wrong  by  the  very  tion  by  the  removal  of  the  troops  from  the 

men  whose  advantage  it  is  to  be  kind  to  their  polls  of  the  States  and  from  interference  with 

laborers  and  to  keep  them  among  them  in  the  States.    I  can  not  believe  that  a  President 

ooatentment.    There  is  the  political  purpose,  who  thus  signalized  his  administration  in  the 

Tbos  they  get  thousands  of  poor  creatures  beginning  would  be  guUty  of  the  enormous  iu- 

awty  from  home,  naked  and  hungry,  and  then  consistency  of  now  insisting,  against  the  will 

the  appeal  comes  to  the  philanthropy  of  North-  of  a  minority  of  Congress,  that  he  should  have 

era  praple  and  the  plethora  of  the  Treasury  to  the  power  to  use  troops,  not  only  to  control 

come  and  take  care  of  them ;  and  the  agents  the  States,  but  to  control  all  the  elections  in 

vho  circulate  the  falsehoods  and  create  the  the  country.    It  would  be  too  manifestly  in- 

£a«tlsfaotion  and  produce  the  mischief  come  consistent. 

IB,  of  course,  as  dispensers  of  the  alms.    It  is        **  There  is  no  clause  in  the  Constitution  which 

1  sad  fact  that  these  sectional  passions  are  says  in  so  many  words  that  Congress  shall  vote 

yet  used  by  statesmen,  by  politicians,  by  bad  appropriations  ;  but  the  preservation  of  the 

m^  and  by  thousands  of  small  men  in  a  hun-  Government  itself  requires  that  appropriations 

dred  shapes  and  forms — these  sectional  pas-  shall  be  voted.    The  taxes  are  paid  into  the 

Biooi  that  keep  the  people  of  the  North  and  Treasury  for  the  purposes  of  supporting  the 

the  people  of  the  South  distrustful  of  each  Government,  and  tne  Congress  which  willfully 

other,  and  which  are  made  commerce  of  by  refuses  to  appropriate  money  to  support  the 

these  people  for  their  own  selfish  ends  without  Government,  in  my  judgment,  is  guilty  of  rev- 

nj  regard  to  conseouenoes.  olutionary  conduct  which  can  not  be  excused. 

**  We  are  to  be  told  that  the  military  arm  is  I  suppose  I  have  stated  that  with  sufScient 

•Mential  to  the  protection  of  the  countrr*  but  strength  for  the  Senator  from  New  York.  Now, 

that  under  no  circumstances  can  the  North  what  are  the  facts  f    Mark  what  I  state :  that 

trust  one  third  of  the  people  of  this  Union,  the  refusal  to  vote  the  appropriations  to  sup- 

Ko  man  can  read  these  remarkable  declara-  port  the  Government  is  unconstitutional,  that 

tioQB  of  the  leading  men  of  that  great  party,  we  are  bound  by  the  very  terms  of  our  oath 

ttd  not  feel  that  the  American  Rubicon  is  in  to  take  care  of  this  Government,  to  support  it, 

n|ht,  and  that  C»sar  is  ready  to  cross  over.  to  maintain  it,  and  to  that  end  to  make  the 

**  Bat,  sir,  I  should  not  have  perhaps  said  necessary  appropriations.    What  are  the  facte*?  • 

ooe  word,  notwithstanding   my  convictions.  Take  the  Forty-fifth  Congress.    Every  Demo- 

of  the  purposes  of  the  discussion  here,  the  crat  in  the  House  voted  for  appropriations; 

otyle  of  discussion,  the  manner  of  the  discos-  every  Democrat  in  the  Senate  voted  for  appro- 

Kon,  its  perfect   consonance  with   what  is  priations;  and  every  Republican  in  the  House 
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and  Senate  voted  against  the  appropriations,  gress  has  the  power  to  pass  can  be  attached  to 
Who  violated  the  Constitation  f  Did  the  Dem-  an  appropriation  bill,  and,  unless  the  President 
ocrats  who  voted  to  make  the  appropriations  can  find  oanse  on  its  merits,  it  is  difficult  to 
violate  the  Constitution  ?  Did  the  Republicans  see  how  the  veto  of  such  a  bill  could  be  ens- 
who  voted  not  to  make  the  appropriations  sup-  tained ;  and  the  Senator  is  right.  The  form 
port  the  Constitution?  The  Senator  says  it  is  was  usual  and  constitutional.  So  the  President 
a  constitutional  dutj  to  make  appropriations,  can  not  be  justified  in  vetoing  the  bill,  nor  can 
I  admit  it.  Whj  was  it  that  appropriations  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  be  lustified  in 
were  not  voted  by  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  to  voting  against  the  bill  because  of  the  form,  if 
support  the  army  and  to  carry  on  t^e  Govern-  the  form  of  the  bill  is  usual  and  constitutional, 
ment  ?  It  was  because  every  Republican  in  Mark  you,  they  say  to  vote  against  the  bill  is 
this  body  rallied  and  defeated  the  bill  making  unconstitutional.  To  refuse  an  appropriation 
appropriations  for  that  purpose.  There  is  the  (and  every  man  by  his  vote  against  an  ap- 
recora.  Let  us  get  the  facts  right,  and  I  will  propriation  does  r^use  it)  is  unoonstitntioDaL 
attend  to  the  excuses  afterward.  The  uncon-  Then  you  can  not  plead  that  yon  do  not  like 
stitutional  act  of  voting  against  appropriations  the  form  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the  ud- 
was  done  by  the  Republican  party.  The  con-  constitutional  act.  Then  take  the  substance  of 
stitutional  duty  of  votmg  for  appropriations  the  biU.  What  is  it  ?  It  is  nothing  in  the 
was  performed  by  every  Democrat  in  both  world  but  to  repeal  certain  legislation.  That 
Houses.  How,  then,  can  it  be  charged  over  is  constitutional.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
the  country  that  the  Democratic  party  is  re*  would  admit  that  Congress  has  a  right  to  re- 
sponsible for  the  failure  of  the  appropria-  peal  those  acts ;  that  it  is  constitutional  to  re- 
tions?  peal  the  acts  we  seek  to  repeal 

'*  Not  only  was  that  true  in  the  Forty-fifth  "  Mr.  President,  I  advance  to  a  more  signifi- 

Congress,  but  it  is  true  of  the  Forty-sixth,  cant  proposition,  one  which  I  consider  still 

This  Congress  was  called  together,  and  every  more  important  than  any  that  has  been  dis- 

Democrat  in  both  Houses  voted  for  a  bill  ap-  cussed.    Ton  can  not  believe  that  this  great 

propriating  money  to  support  the  army,  all  party,  led  by  such  intelligent  gentlemen,  is 

that  the  departments  demand  and  need.  Every  simply  influenced,  and  influenced  alone,  by  a 

Republican  in  both  Houses  voted  against  it.  desire  to  control  an  election*  There  is  a  great- 

If  it  is  unconstitutional  to  refuse  appropria-  er  significance.    I  will  not  say  the  manifest 

tions,  who  has  refused  appropriations  ?     But  purpose,  but  I  will  say  the  logical  tendency  of 

the  Senator  is  right  again.    If  it  is  a  constitu-  the  doctrines  which  have  been  advanced,  and 

tional  duty  on  the  part  of  Representatives  and  which  are  in  perfect  oonsonauoe  with  the  his- 

Senators  to  vote  for  appropriations,  it  is  equal-  tory  of  the  Republican  party,  is  the  destruc- 

ly  a  constitutional  duty  on  the  part  of  the  tion  of  the  States  as  an  element  in  the  charac- 

Executive  to  approve  the  appropriation  bill,  ter  of  this  Union.    Take  the  argument  of  the 

because  under  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  Senator  from  New  York.    Let  me  read  what 

every  bill  has  to  go  to  him  for  approval  or  dis-  he  said.    The  Senator  from  New  York  said : 

approval.  The  appropriations  can  not  be  made  «*  In  Uie  city  of  New  York  all  the  thugs  and  f^houl- 

by  a  majority  of  Congress  without  the  concur-  der-hittere  and  reneaten,  all  the  carriere  of  kIuii^- 

rence  of  the  President ;   and,  therefore,  it  ia  ^°?' ^^'  ^^      ♦  ^°**vfH,^®  ^"!fT^*^  f  '^'*' 

.     .                 _  . ..   .. ,'  - ix^^  t>-«„:j«««.  *^  buckot-fihope,  the  rat-pits,  the  hells,  and  the  slums, 

just  as  unconstitutional  for  the  President  to  ^j  ^^  ^^ii^  of  the  nuweries  of  modem  so^luJ 

defeat  an  appropriation  as  for  Congress  to  do  democracy  [laughterl.  all  those  who  employ  and  incite 

BO.    The  President  has  done  it  in  this  case,  but  them,  from  King's  Bridge  to  the  Battery,  are  to  be 

they  say  there  are  excuses  for  it  ^i^  ^  advance  that  on  the  day  when  the  mUKon  peo- 

uTul  4iw^t-  y.,«Ai.f:An  T  «r;a)i  ♦yv  «^nf  4-^  tiiA  Q/»«%  pl©  aTound  them  chooee  their  memoen  of  the  xHation&l 

The  first  q«e«tion  I  wish  to  put  to  the  Sen-  j;^|atiiie,  no  matter  what  God-daring  or  man-hurt- 

ator  IS  this :  What  excuse  can  justify  a  man  in  jug  enormities  they  mav  commit,  no  matter  what  they 

doing  an  unconstitutional  act  ?    The  Senator  do,  nothhig  they  can  ao  will  meet  with  the  slkhtc-^t 

says  it  is  unconstitutional  to  vote  against  ap-  resistance  from  any  national  soldier  or  armed  man 

propriations.    What  excuse  can  justify  a  man  ^^^^  ^^  national  authority. 

in  voting  against  an  appropriation  ?     What  **  Now,  does  the  Senator  from  New  York 

excuse  can  justify  the  President  therefore  in  mean  to  say  (and  his  argument  ia   utterly 

vetoing  an  appropriation  bill  ?   I  think  it  must  worthless  unless  he  does  mean  to  say  so)  that 

be  conceded  on  all  hands  that  no  man  can  be  protection  from  thugs  and  shoulder-hitters  and 

justified  in  doing  an  unconsUtutional  thing  for  the  various  unnamable  bad  men  that  he  euu- 

any  reason  less  than  the  preservation  of  the  merates  is  impossible  in  New  York  except 

Constitution  itself.  Now,  what  are  the  excuses  through  the  national  soldiery,  except  through 

offered  in  this  case  ?  The  excuse  is  the  general  the  arm  of  the  National  Government  ?   Is  tb;^t 

legislation  that  was  attached  to  the  appropria-  what  the  honorable  Senator  means?    Yet  that 

tion  bill.    What  was  the  form  of  that  legisla-  is  what  he  says.    He  says  that  every  one  of 

tion  ?     First,  it  is  admitted  to  be  usual  and  these  terrible  characters  is  to  be  told  that  he 

constitutional.    The  Senator  from  New  York  may  commit  any  enormity  he  pleases ;  he  can 

himself  admits  that    The  Senator  from  New  not  be  interfered  with  by  any  national  soldierT. 

York  goes  further,  and  says  that  so  far  as  the  That  is  all  true ;  but  does  it  therefore  foUow 

mere  form  is  concerned  any  bill  which  Con-  that  they  can  do  these  great  crimes  with  im- 
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pQDit T  t  Has  New  York  no  power  to  protect  Bter,  was  any  party  to  the  late  war  except  as 
her  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  snf-  a  victim,  a  threatened  victim,  and  a  very  dan- 
fra^e?  Is  New  York  so  given  np  to  thugs  geroosly  threatened  one.  It  is  true  that  the 
and  shoulder-hitters — I  can  not  remember  war  was  the  result  of  a  collision  of  ideas  and 
those  other  hard  names — ^bnt  is  New  York  interests  between  the  extreme  nationalists  and 
such  a  heli  that  New  York  can  not  protect  her  the  extreme  federalists.  They  brought  about 
ow'n  people;  and  does  the  ambassador  from  the  war;  but  the  slavery  question  entering  into 
yew  York,  in  his  high  place,  say  that  to  the  it  sectionalized  it,  and  therefore  the  North  be- 
ooantry?  If  New  York  can  protect  her  peo-  came  consolidated  on  one  side,  and  the  South, 
pie,  why  does  she  clamor  for  the  national  arm  ?  or  a  portion  of  the  States  of  the  South,  consoli- 
Is  NewYork  unable  to  protect  her  citizens  ?  dated  on  the  other.  After  the  war  arose  the 
Then  let  New  York  petition  this  Congress  and  Union  became  involved,  and  therefore  it  is 
Bay  so,  and  we  will  help  the  poor,  feeble,  emas-  that  those  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Fed- 
coiated  State  of  New  York!  Is  New  York  eral  Government  fought  for  the  Union,  and 
able  to  protect  her  citizens  and  yet  unwilling  are  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  that  result  from 
to  protect  them?  Then  New  York  does  not  that  relation,  and  no  man  will  always  give 
deserve  help ;  then  New  York  does  not  de-  them  to  them  more  cheerfully  than  myself. 
serve  to  be  a  State.  One  or  the  other  must  The  war  being  the  result  of  this  collision  of 
be  true.  If  she  demands  the  Federal  arm,  if  extremes,  the  consolidationists,  the  centraliza- 
sbe  demands  the  army  and  the  navy,  if  she  de-  tionists,  the  monarchists  (for  that  is  what  they 
mands  that  the  soldiery  shall  protect  her  peo-  mean)  had  the  advantage  in  that  they  bad  pos- 
ple,  it  munt  be  because  she  is  either  unable  to  session  of  the  Union,  possession  of  its  power, 
protect  them  or  nnwilling  to  protect  them.^'  possession  of  its  army,  and  possession  of  its 
Mr.  Keman :  ^*  She  is  neither."  navy — an  advanti^  which  they  acquired  by 
Mr.  Hill  of  (Georgia :  *'  Ah,  my  friend,  you  secession  folly.  The  collision  coming  on  in 
are  right;  she  is  neither.  She  is  able  and  she  this  form,  secession  was  crushed  out  in  fiie  con- 
is  willing  to  protect  her  citizens  in  this  right,  flict,  utterly  crushed  out.  I  want  the  country 
Bat  let  the  argument  progress.  If  the  Senator  to  understand  that  It  was  utterly  crushed 
is  right,  and  &  in  New  York  the  national  sol-  out.  There  is  no  longer  any  danger  to  this 
di«r  must  proteot  her  citizens  in  the  exercise  country  by  reason  of  secession*  It  has  no  ad- 
o{  the  right  of  snfl&age,  must  we  not  do  the  vocate  in  the  South.  It  is  a  heresy  which  has 
Bame  thing  in  every  other  right  ?  If  New  had  its  day,  wrought  its  wrongs,  and  gone  to 
York  can  not  protect  her  people  in  one  right,  its  grave,  for  which  there  is  no  resurrection, 
can  she  protect  them  in  any  other  right  ?  If  unless  it  gets  that  resurrection  in  the  home  of 
New  York  most  have  the  national  arm  to  help  its  birth,  N'ew  England. 
her  proteot  her  people  in  the  exercise  of  one  "  But,  sir,  that  other  extreme  enemy  of  the 
right,  I  repeat,  must  not  New  York  demand  Constitution  and  Government  and  Union,  as 
the  national  arm  to  hdp  her  proteot  her  peo-  expounded  by  Madison  and  Webster,  was  not 
pie  in  all  other  personal  rights,  and  what  is  crushed  out  by  war.  It  was  the  cardinal  prin- 
the  result?  The  argument  comes  just  to  this,  ciple  of  the  Republican  party.  All  good  Union 
that  the  State  of  New  York  is  unable  to  pro-  men  at  the  North,  by  reason  of  the  condition 
tect  her  people  in  any  of  their  rights,  and  of  things,  being  compelled  to  go  into  the  Fed- 
therefore  it  is  necessary  for  New  York  to  have  eral  army,  as  others  in  the  South  of  a  like  char- 
the  protection  and  the  help  of  the  National  acter  who  had  no  sympathy  with  secession 
Government  in  the  protection  of  alL  If  New  were  compelled  to  go  into  secession,  it  was  by 
York  can  not  protect  her  people,  what  State  the  aid  of  the  Democracy  of  the  North,  of  the 
c&D?  If  New  York,  with  her  five  million  conservative  men  of  the  North  who  did  not 
people,  the  largest  State  in  this  Union,  the  agree  to  absolute  nationalism,  who  did  not 
wealthiest  State  in  this  Union,  having  the  agree  to  the  doctrine  of  consolidation,  who  did 
commercial  metropplia  of  this  great  country,  not  agree  to  the  absolute  theory  of  a  national 
is  onable  to  protect  her  people  from  thugs  and  government  in  the  Federal  head — it  was  by  the 
shoalder-hitters  and  rat-pitters,  what  other  aid  of  these  Democrats  and  conservative  men 
State  is  able  to  proteot  her  people  ?  Does  not  that  the  Federal  armies  were  enabled  to  tri- 
every  man  see  the  necessary  logical  result  of  mnph  and  crush  out  secession.  A  united  North 
the  honorable  Senator^s  argument,  that  States  overpowered  a  divided  South.  But  the  men 
most  be  destroyed,  that  the  Government  must  who  happened  to  be  the  party  in  power,  and 
absorb  to  itself  all  the  power  of  protecting  the  who  are  the  representatives  of  this  extreme 
ritixens  of  this  country,  all  their  rights,  and  idea  of  consolidation,  took  all  the  credit  to 
reduce  the  States  to  incompetent  provinces  ?  themselves ;  and  one  of  the  dangers  now  aris- 
T.^iAt  is  the  goal  of  the  Republican  party,  ing  to  this  country  is  from  the  fact  that  the 
Every  hour  of  their  history  has  been  a  direct  party  which  represents  this  central,  absolute- 
march  to  the  destruction  of  the  States.  ly  national  idea — this  consolidation  idea,  tliis 
'*  Here  is  the  tmtb,  Mr.  President :  the  whole  monarchizing  idea — that  party  claims  the  credit 
war  was  the  result  of  crimination  between  two  of  having  saved  the  Union.  It  gives  no  credit 
extreme  ideas.  I  deny  that  the  Union,  as  in-  to  its  allies  whatever.  What  would  yon  have 
Wrpreted  by  Madison  and  expounded  by  Web-  done  without  the  Democrats  in  the  war?  And 
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yet  it  was  amnsing  to  hear  the  distingnished  Presidential  elections  and  State  elections,  so  as 

SeDator  from  New  York  the  other  day  in  his  to  control  all. 

own  way  describing  the  Democratic  party  as        "I  have  given  this  subject  carefal  considers- 

consisting  of  a  Northern  tail  and  a  Southern  tion.    I  wish  to  do  no  man  injustice ;  bat,  with 

head.     What  would  yon  have  done  without  a  full  sense  of  responsibility  to  my  country,  I 

that  tail  iu  the  war?   If  the  conservative  Union  affirm  to-day  that  this  heated  contest  we  hav« 

men  North  and  South  could  have  left  the  war  had  here  for  six  weeks  has  no  meaning,  has  no 

to  be  fought  out  by  the  advocates  of  secession  purpose,  and  can  have  no  result  but  the  abso- 

on  the  one  hand  and  the  advocates  of  consoli-  lute  control  of  the  States  by  force  through  the 

dation  on  the  other,  there  would  have  been  Federal  Government  to  pen>etaate  the  Kepub- 

some  other  party  in  coutrol  of  this  country  lican  party  in  power,  whether  the  people  will 

for  the  last  eighteen  years.  it  or  not ;  and  if  the  President  shall  use  the  veto 

**  Bat,  as  I  say,  the  respective  sections  be-  power,  conferred  upon  him  for  a  high  consv^r- 

came  involved  without  regard  to  the  Individ-  vative  purpose,  to  aid  these  party  schemes,  aod 

ual  opinions  of  their  people.     This  national  the  people  shall  not  rise  in  their  indignation 

party,  this  party  of  absolatism,  is  not  only  the  and  drive  from  power  these  men  who  thus 

party  in  power  by  reason  of  its  representation  abuse  power  and  disregard  their  duty,  the 

that  it  saved  the  Union,  and  taking  all  the  Union  will  be  destroyed  in  the  destruction  of 

credit  of  saving  the  Union,  but  it  clairaH  all  the  the  States. 

credit  of  having  suppressed  the  rebellion,  and        ^*  I  grant  yon  that  the  people  of  the  North 

demands  that  it  shall  be  esteemed  as  the  seces-  ought  to  have  solid  arguments  on  this  subject, 

sionists  shall  be  hated.  I  grant  what  the  Senator  from  New  York  in- 

'*  These  two  sources  of  strength  to  the  Re-  tiniated,  that  gash  will  not  do ;  simply  talking 
publican  party  are  now  endangering  the  States,  about  diaking  hands  and  locking  arms  dovs 
Why,  sir,  every  step  of  the  Republican  party  is  not  amount  to  much.  That  will  do  for  chil- 
to  the  destruction  of  the  States.  Take  the  dren  and  Sunday-school  teachers.  Statesmen 
very  measures  now  under  consideration.  What  want  facts ;  statesmen  want  arguments ;  states- 
are  they  ?  In  1862,  for  purposes  which  every  men  want  reasons  why  the  Southern  people  are 
man  can  explain,  a  test  oath  was  prescribed  not  the  ^lemies  of  the  Government,  and  there- 
for jurors.  In  1805  a  clause  was  put  in  an  fore  ought  to  be  friends  and  can  be  safely  trust- 
army  bill  authorizing  the  use  of  troops  to  keep  ed.  I  propose  to  give  some  of  those  reasons, 
the  peace  at  the  poUs.  Neither  of  these  stat-  **  The  laws  that  are  now  proposed  to  be  re- 
ntes was  ever  known  on  our  statute-book  be-  pealed  have  been  made  the  occasions  for  all 
fore ;  they  did  not  exist  in  the  early  days  of  kinds  of  intimations  from  the  leaders  of  the 
the  Republic ;  they  never  existed  until  they  Republican  party  that  the  South  is  not  worthy 
were  enacted  during  the  war.  In  1870  and  to  be  trusted.  How  on  earth  can  a  propoei- 
1871  your  election  laws  were  passed.  They  tion  to  repeal  a  law  which  was  unknown  to 
never  existed  before.  Up  to  that  time  all  par-  the  country  for  the  first  seventy-five  years  of 
ties  had  agreed  that  the  States  were  both  able  the  existence  of  the  Government  be  an  eri- 
and  willing  to  take  care  of  the  elections  and  dence  of  disloyalty  f  How  is  it  any  evidence 
protect  their  citizens.  Now,  I  put  it  to  every  that  we  are  not  to  be  trusted  because  we  want 
intelligent  man,  what  stronger  mdication  of  a  intelligence  and  virtue  in  the  jury-box  ?  How 
desire  to  grasp  power,  what  stronger  indica-  is  it  an  evidence  that  we  are  not  to  be  trusted 
tion  of  a  purpose  to  crush  out  the  States  than  because  we  want  the  absence  of  the  army  from 
the  attempt  to  drive  inteUigence  and  virtue  the  polls  when  the  army  was  never  known  at 
and  property  from  the  jury-box  and  use  the  the  polls  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  f  How  is 
army  at  the  elections,  and  to  place  in  the  Fed-  it  that  we  are  to  be  declared  disloyal  because 
eral  Government  power  by  supervisors  and  we  are  in  favor  of  taking  away  from  the  Fed- 
deputy  marshals  to  take  absolute  control  of  eral  Government  the  control  of  the  electic»ns 
the  States  in  their  elections,  things  that  were  through  the  deputy  marshals  and  the  superri- 
never  done  before?  sors?    United  States  deputy  marshals  and  su- 

*'  If  either  one  of  the  laws  which  we  now  pervisors  in  elections  were  never  known  to 

propose  to  repeal  had  been  proposed  for  enac-  the  history  of  this  country  for  the  first  eighty 

tion  in  any  aaministration  of  this  Government  years  of  its  government.    Are  we  disloyal  Ke- 

from  the  days  of  Washington  to  1860,  it  would  cause  we  want  what  Washington  had,  what 

have  ruined  the  man  that  made  the  proposi-  Jefferson  had,  what  Madison  liad^  what  Jack- 

tion.    No  man  could  have  stood  before  the  in-  son  had  ?    The  President  in  his  message  says 

dignation  of  the  American  people  who  would  that  he  invites  us  back  to  the  good  old  habits 

have  proposed  to  place  upon  the  statute-book  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  he  says  that 

a  law  keeping  intelligence  and  virtue  from  the  the  habit  of  tacking  legislation  to  appropna- 

jnry-box,  a  law  surrounding  the  polls  with  the  tion  bills  was  unknown  in  the  first  forty  years 

army  and  the  navy,  or  a  law  giving  to  the  of  the  Government,  and  invites  ns  back  to 

Federal  Government  absolute  control  of  the  those  good  old  days.    I  mean  to  accept  his  in- 

elections,  and,  as  my  friend  from  Kentucky  vitation.    I  say  to  the  President, '  Come  sir, 

[Mr.  Beck]  suggests,  fixing  the  Congressional  let  us  go  back  to  the  good  old  days  when  for 

elections  to  come  off  on  the  same  day  with  not  forty  but  seventy-five  yean  troopa  were 
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not  known  at  the  polls ;  l«t  ns  go  back  to  the  Sonth  precisely  npon  the  basis  of  the  old. 

good  old  dajs  when  for  not  forty  bot  for  eighty  They  believed  they  conld  do  it  in  peace ;  and 

Tears  saperrisors  and  deputy  marshals  in  con-  I  say  here  there  were  thousands  upon  thou- 

trol  of  the  elections  were  unknown  to  the  Fed-  sands,  yea,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  best 

era!  statute-book.  Now,  come,  let  ua  go  back.'  men  of  the  South  who  believed  that  the  only 

Why  not?    That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  way  to  avoid  a  war  was  to  secede.     They  be* 

**  Bat  I  want  to  give  the  reasons  why  the  lieved  the  Northern  conscience  wanted  to  get 
South  is  trustworthy,  and  I  want  to  call  the  rid  of  the  responsibility  for  slavery  ;  they  be- 
attention  of  the  country  to  them.  First,  the  lieved  they  had  a  right  to  protect  their  slave 
Southern  men  went  to  war  for  what  they  be-  property,  and  they  thought  they  would  accom- 
lieved  their  self-preservation.  They  defended  modate  the  Northern  conscience  by  leaving 
their  convictions  bravely.  They  have  surren-  the  Union  and  preserving  that  property.  They 
dered ;  they  have  abandoned  their  convictions ;  believed  they  could  do  it  in  peace ;  and  if  they 
they  have  abandoned  secession,  both  as  a  doc-  had  believed  that  a  war  would  result  they 
trine  and  a  remedy;  and  a  people  who  were  never  would  have  seceded. 
brave  enough  to  defend  their  convictions  with  **  Sir,  if  the  South  were  solid  from  any  mo- 
their  blood  are  honorable  enough  to  keep  their  tives  of  hostility  to  the  Union,  from  any  mo- 
pledges.  When  the  Senator  from  New  York  tives  of  hostility  to  the  Constitution,  from  any 
points  out  that  eighty-five  out  of  the  ninety-  motives  of  hostility  to  the  Northern  people, 
tfiree  Southern  Senators  and  Representatives  the  South  would  be  exceedingly  reprehensible. 
—I  will  not  quarrel  with  the  figures — ^went  to  We  were  made  solid  in  defense  of  our  own 
the  battle-field  and  shed  their  blood  for  their  preservation  ;  we  are  now  solid  in  defense  of 
convictiona,  be  stated  a  strong  reason  why  they  onr  own  honor  and  self-respect.  We  will  be 
are  trustworthy ;  when  he  shows  that  twenty  kept  sohd  in  defense  of  the  Constitution  of  our 
8outhem  Senators  on  this  fioor  were  willing  to  fathers  as  interpreted  by  Madison  and  expound- 
defend  their  convictions  with  their  life,  and  ed  by  Webster.  We  would  be  glad,  if  it  could 
only  four  on  that  side  of  the  Chamber,  he  be,  to  see  two  national  parties  in  this  conn- 
shows  a  large  proportion  of  Republicans  who  try,  national  in  organization,  national  in  prin- 
were  very  anxious  to  get  up  war,  and  very  few  ciples,  national  in  hopes,  and  consistent  with 
who  were  willing  to  fight  m  the  wars.  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Constitution ; 

"  Bat,  sir,  there  is  another  reason  why  the  but  the  Northern  man  who  after  having  made 

Sonth  ought  to  be  trusted.    I  say  here  that  the  South  solid  by  calumny,  by  wrongs  piled 

the  South  did  not  secede  from  hostility  to  the  mountain  high  extending  through  years,  that 

Hniou  nor  from  hostility  to  the  Constituti(m.  Northern  man   who  takes  advantage  of  the 

T!iat  is  your  assumption.     Yon  are  always  wrongs  he  has  infiicted  upon  the  South,  and 

tilking  about  the  Southern  people  as  enemies  thereby  made  them  solid,  who  now  undertakes 

ot  the  Union.     Not  a  word  of  it  is  true.    As  I  for  that  very  reason  to  make  the  North  solid 

s^iid,  the  South  was  driven  into  secession  by  the  too,  having  a  solid  North  against  a  solid  South, 

opposite  extreme  at  the  North,  who  were  as  is  a  disnnionist  in  fact ;  for  whenever  we  shall 

inimical  to  the  Constitution  as  the  secessionists  have  a  solid  North  and  a  solid  South  in  this 

themselves.    That  is  the  truth,  and  every  in-  country  the  Union  can  not  last 

telligent  man  and  every  honest  man  admits  it.  *'  No,  my  good  Northern  Democratic  breth- 

Thd  aggravations  of  the  slavery  question  got  ren,  you  saved  the  country  at  last :  you  saved 

possession  of  their  respective  sections  and  car-  the  Union  in  the  hour  of  its  peril ;  not  the 

ried  them  into  war,  but  do  you  suppose  that  Republican  party.    You  who  had  shown  your 

every  Soathem  man  who  stood  by  nis  section  devotion  to  your  fiag  saved  the  Union,  and 

in  a  sectional  war  was  hostile  to  the  Union  ?  now  it  is  for  yon  to  go  before  your  people  and 

Not  a  word  of  it  tell  them  that  the  solid  North  must  never  be- 

*'  No,  nr ;  the  South  seceded  because  there  come  a  fact  against  the  solid  South.     If  so, 

wi»  a  war  made  npon  what  she  believed  to  be  disunion  will  be  accomplished.    It  is  you  that 

her  constitutional  rights  by  the  extreme  men  we  look  to.      Yon  saved  the  Union,  and  yon 

of  the  North.      Those  extreme  men  of  the  will  save  the  States.     We  could  not  help  yon 

North  were  gaining  absolute  power  in  the  save  the  Union,  but  we  we  here  with  all  the 

Federal   Oovcmment  as  the  machinery  by  power  that  Cod  has  given  us  to  help  you  pre- 

which  to  destroy  Southern  property.      Then  serve  and  save  the  States  of  this  country  against 

the  Northern  people  said,  a  large  nnmber  of  the  only  remaining  enemy  of  either  the  States 

the  leaders  and  the  Republican  party  said,  that  or  the  Union." 

if  recession  was  desired  to  be  accomplished  it  Mr.  Chandler  of  Michigan :  **  Mr.  President, 

should  be  aooomplished  in  peace.    Mr.  Greeley  this  is  the  fourth  time  since  1861  that  allusion 

Baid  that  they  wanted  no  union  pinned  together  has  been  mafle  to  a  letter  written  by  me  to  the 

by  bayoneta.     Bere  is  the  condition  in  which  Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan :  first  it  ap- 

the  Sonth  was   placed :    They  believed  the  peared  in  a  newspaper  published  in  Detroit,  a 

Northern  extremists  would  use  the  machinery  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  me,  and  a  copy  was 

of  the  Government  to  their  injury ;  the  people  likewise  sent  to  the  late  Senator  Powell.    The 

of  the  South  believed  that  they  would  protect  letter  was  a  private  note  written  to  the  Gov- 

their  property  by  forming  a  new  union  in  the  emor  and  no  copy  retained.     Senator  PoweU 
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approached  me  with  his  oopj  of  the  letter  and  quantity  of  blood  that  the  Senator  from  Geor- 

asked  me  if  it  was  a  correct  copy.    I  told  him  gia  shed  ?  " 

I  did  not  know ;  I  had  written  to  the  Gk)ver-  Mr.  Hill :  "  The  difiPerence  between  ns  is, 

nor  of  Michigan  a  private  note  and  had  kept  no  that  I  was  not  in  favor  of  shedding  anybody's 

copy,  and  coold  not  say  whether  this  was  cor-  blood." 

rect  or  not.     He  told  me  that  if  it  was  a  cor-  Mr.  Chandler ;   **  Nor  I,  except  to  punish 

rect  copy  he  would  wish  to  make  nse  of  it ;  treason  and  traitors.    Sir,  the  Senator  is  not 

and,  if  it  was  not,  he  did  not  propose  to  make  the  man  to  stand  np  on  this  floor  and  tulk 

nse  of  it.    I  said,  *  Sir,  I  will  adopt  it,  and  yon  aboat  other  men  saving  their  own  blood.    He 

may  make  any  use  of  it  you  please.'     So  to-  took  mighty  good  care  to  put  his  blood  in  Fort 

day  that  is  my  letter.     If  not  originally  writ-  Lafayette,  where  he  was  out  of  the  way  of 

ten  by  me,  it  is  mine  by  adoption.  rebel  bullets  as  well  as  Union  bullets.     He 

'*  And,  Mr.  President,  what  were  the  cir-  is  the  last  man  to  stand  up  her«  and  talk 

oumstances  under  which  that  letter  was  writ-  to  me  about  letting  the  blood  of  others  be 

ten  ?    I  had  been  in  this  body  then  nearly  four  shed. 

years,  listening  to  treason  day  by  day  and  hour  *'  Mr.  President,  I  was  then,  as  I  am  now, 
by  hour.  The  threat,  the  universal  threat  in  favor  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
daily,  hourly,  was,  '  Do  this,  or  we  will  dis-  States.  Then,  as  now,  I  abhorred  the  idea  of 
solve  the  Union ;  if  you  do  not  do  that,  we  State  sovereignty  over  national  sovereignty, 
will  dissolve  the  Union.'  Treason  was  in  the  Then,  as  now,  I  was  prepared  even  to  shed 
White  House,  treason  in  the  Cabinet,  treason  blood  to  save  this  glorious  Government.  Then, 
in  the  Senate,  and  treason  in  the  House  of  as  now,  I  stood  up  for  the  Constitution  aud 
Representatives;  bold,  outspoken,  rampant  the  Union.  Then,  as  now,  I  was  in  favor  of 
treason  was  daily  and  hourly  uttered.  The  the  perpetuity  of  this  glorious  Government, 
threat  was  made  upon  this  floor  in  my  pres-  Bat  the  Senator  from  G^rgia  was,  aa  he  tes- 
ence  by  a  Senator,  '  You  may  give  us  a  blank  tified  before  a  committee,  *  a  Union  secession- 
sheet  of  paper  and  let  us  fill  it  up  as  we  please,  ist.'  I  have  the  testimony  here  before  me. 
and  then  we  wiU  not  live  with  you.'  And  an-  Will  somebody  explain  what  that  means — '  a 
other  Senator  stood  here  beside  that  Senator  Union  secessionist'?  Mr. President,  I  should 
from  Texas  and  said,  *  I  stand  by  the  Senator  like  to  see  the  dictionary  where  the  definitic»n 
from  Texas.'  Treason  was  applauded  in  the  can  be  found  of  *a  Union  secessionist'!  I  do 
galleries  of  this  body,  and  treason  was  talked  not  understand  the  term, 
on  the  streets,  in  the  street-cars,  in  private  cir-  "  He  says  that  they  have  a  right  to  have  a 
dee;  everywhere  it  was  treasfon— treason  in  solid  South,  but  a  solid  North  will  destroy  tlie 
your  departments,  traitors  in  the  White  House,  Government.  Why,  Mr.  President,  the  South 
traitors  around  these  galleries,  traitors  every-  is  no  more  solid  to-day  than  it  was  in  1857." 
where.  The  flag  of  rebellion  had  been  raised ;  Several  Senators :  ^*  Eighteen  hundred  and 
the  Union  was  already  dissolved,  we  were  sixty-one,  you  mean." 

told;  the  rebel  Government  was  already  es-  Mr.  Chandler:  *'Well,  it  was  the  same  in 

tablished  with  its  capital  in  Alabama.     *  And  1857.    It  was  just  as  solid  in  1857  aa  it  is  to- 

now  we  will  negotiate  with  you,'  was  said  to  day.    It  has  been  solid  ever  since,  and  it  was 

ns.      Upon  what  basis  would  you  negotiate  ?  no  quarrel  with  the  North  that  made  it  s^Oid. 

Upon  what  basis  did  you  call  your  peace  con-  It  was  solid  because  it  was  determined  either 

vention  ?     With  rampant  rebellion  staring  us  to  *  rule  or  ruin '  this  nation.     It  tried  tlie 

in  the  face,  sir,  it  was  no  time  to  negotiate.  '  ruin '  scheme  with  arms ;  and  now,  having 

The  time  for  negotiation  was  past.     We  had  failed  to  ruin  this  Government  with  arms,  it 

offered  everything  we  could  in  the  way  of  ne-  comes  back  to  ruin  it  by  withholding  supplies 

gotiation,  everything  in  the  way  of  compro-  to  carry  on  the  Government.     Sir,  the  men 

mise,  and  all  our  proffers  had  been  indignantly  have  changed  since  1857.     There  is  now  but 

reftised.  one  member  on  this  floor  who  stood  here  with 

*^  Sir,  this  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  me  on  the  4th  of  March,  1857.  The  men  have 
that  letter  was  written;  and,  after  Mr.  Powell  changed,  the  measures  not  at  all.  Tou  then 
had  made  his  assault  upon  me  in  this  body  for  fought  for  the  overthrow  of  this  €k>yeniment, 
it,  I  instantly  responded,  relating  what  I  have  and  now  you  vote  and  talk  for  the  same  pur- 
related  here  now  with  regiu*d  to  the  letter,  and  pose.  You  are  to-day,  as  you  were  then,  de- 
I  said,  *  I  stand  by  that  letter,'  and  I  stand  by  termined  either  to  rule  or  ruin  thia  Govern- 
it  now.  What  was  there  in  it  then,  and  what  ment,  and  you  can  not  do  either." 
is  there  in  it  now  ?  The  State  of  Michigan  Motions  were  made  on  the  Republioan  side 
was  known  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Constitution  to  strike  out  all  the  clauses  of  the  bill  repeal- 
and  the  Union  and  the  enforcement  of  the  ing  the  portions  of  acts  relating  to  jurors, 
laws,  even  to  the  letting  of  blood  if  need  be,  supervisors,  and  marsluda.  These  were  re- 
and  that  was  all  there  was  and  all  there  is  in  jeoted  by  a  strict  party  vote, 
that  letter.    Make  the  most  of  it  The  President  oro  tempore:  '^If  there  are 

**  The  Senator  from  Georgia  says  that  I  did  no  further  amendments,  the  question  is,  Shai) 

not  shed  any  blood.    How  much  blood  did  he  the  bill  be  read  the  thira  time?  " 

abed  f     Will  somebody  inform  us  the  exact  The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
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The  President  pro  tempore  :  •*  The  qaestioD  ^V^  nurthato,  htTtair  «iy  dotk«  to  perform  tn  r«sp«ct  to 

*rt«r  i^   Ck^ii  ♦Ka  u;ii  «..<.«»  »>  •ny  efeotion,  and  preacribiDg  their  duties  and  powers  and  ai- 

Zx  ^    .?                       P                     ,  *owlnff  tbem  oompenaationa,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  re- 

The  roll-call  haviug  been  concluded,  the  re-  pealed, 

salt  was  announced  as  follows :  It  also  contains  clauses  amending  sections  2017, 2019, 

V         t>  M^ i> J    T>    u  n  n   n    1 n  ri  t_  2028,  and  2031  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

iJlf^  w  ^\- ^^?^  ^r      rV   1      1     J^  S^®'  The  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  which  the  bill, 

Djra  of  West  \  iiguua,  Eaton,  garland,  Clordon,  y.  approved,  would  repeal  or  amend,  are  part  of  an  act^ 

f'^^^T^'^P^°V^ir^J°^v^''^'°?'^°'  approved  Aiay  80,  liS^^nd  ameiJded  February  28, 

JohMton    Jonas^  Jones  of  Florida,  Keman,  Lamar,  ^^f^  enUtled  "  aA  act  to  enforee  the  rights  of  ci^ni 

M^Mli  McPherson   Maxey,  Mbrgan^  Randolph,  ^^  ^^  United  States  to  vote  in  the  several  States  of 

^s-m   gaulsbury,  SUter,  Thurman,  Vance,  Voor-  ^^is  Union,  and  for  other  purposes."    AU  of  the  pro- 

he«,  W^er,  Wallace,  Whyte,  WUhaiM  Withers-^.  ^^^  ^f  ^^  above-nameS  actewhich  it  is  nropS^ed 

r™  ^::£!S'°'n  ^^""^^x  p^"'  ^^^"^^^  S^"»»  in  this  bill  to  repeal  or  modify  relate  to  the  CoMres- 

Bnw^iiindd^  Cameron  o/Pennsy^^  sional  elections.  ^The  remaiiing  portion  of  thclaw, 

?^^T^f    w   ^'*'t^'^^  n      "^^'J!^'  ^tich  will  confmue  in  force  Xr^the  enactment  0/ 

mi  of  Col^,  H^,  Wis  Ttella^S  Kirkwood,  ^^  measure,  is  that  which  provides  for  the  appoint- 

IxjgM^ciDllan,  Mornll,  Paddock,  Piatt,  Rollms,  ^^^^  ^    ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  (,i^^i^  Court  of  tho*l}nited 

k^^    «.S;.  p!ii^^^«v?.nfTii?nnU  t>«wa«  ^tatci,  of  two /upcrvisore  of  election  in  each  election 

v^^'^^^'^i^^^}^^     f   ^^"^  T'  distri<i,  at  any  Congressional  election,  on  duo  appli- 

i^SL^^""'  Kfll  ""^  ^"^  w  ""^  ""^  ^^yf^  cation  oVcitiz^  who  desire,  in  the  hmj^  of  thelaw, 

Pendleton,  Plumb,  Sharon,  Veet-12.  u^^  l^^e  such  election  Warded  anTl:rutiniwd.»' 

So  the  b'dl  was  passed.  The  duties  of  the  supervisors  will  be  to  attend  at  the 

*  polls  at  all  Congressional  elections,  and  to  remain  alter 
T     .,      „                   ^,       Aft^i     xi.     /.  n      •  the  polls  are  open  until  every  vote  cast  has  been  count- 
In  the  Hoo^  on  May  29th,  the  following  ed,  but  they ^will  "  have  no  authority  to  make  arrests, 
veto  from  President  Hayes  was  received  and  or  to  perform  other  duties  than  to  be  in  the  immediate 
read :  presence  of  the  officers  holding  the  election,  and  to  wit- 

-.  ,,    rr.        ^  x> ^^A  4  -  ness  all  their  proceedings,  including  the  counting  of  the 

ViJ^     Jt^  ^  ^^ST^^^^fl^  wii      ^♦i^  tt  A  votes,  and  the  makmg  of  a  roturnthereof."    The  part 

After  mature  oonsiHeration  of  the  bill  entitled  "  An  ^f  ^;  election  lawwHioh  will  be  repealed  by  the*f^ 


of  the  election  law  which  will  be  repealed  hy  the  ap- 

includes  those  sections  wnidi  g^ve 

ipervisors  of  election  "  to  persoimlly 
and  canvass  each  ballot^*  and  all 
^.,'  .  u*  u  •*  •  •  *  J  -^*v  *u  r  11  -•  u  «j«i»wwv*iB  «Tixtva  confer  authority  upon  the  United 
^ra^  m  which  It  onrinated,  with  the  following  ob-  g^^^^  marshab  and  deputy  marehalsVin  connection 
ie(^ns  to^its  approval :  _,  ._,.^     with  the  Congressional  elections.    The  enactment  of 


^.  "^'J^WPfoP'^tio'^  for  thelegislative  execu-  ^^  ^f  ^j^  bill  includes  those  sections  wfiich  gi^ 

fa^e,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  Juthoritv  to  the  supervisore  of  election  "  to  persoimlly 

SSi  VfL^^^""  -f ;  ^^h^^  ^75^tLPT  8crutiniie,  count,  W  canvass  each  baUot.^  and  all 

SS  •  herewith  return  ittp  ^e  House  of  Represent-  ^^0  sectiois  whi^  confer  authority  upon  tJie  United 


jae  mam  puipose  of  Oie  bill  is  to  appronriate  the  ^hia  bill  will  i3so  repeal  section  6622  of  the  Criminal 

tt^SLia'S^H^rl^JSKn.j^"^^  ^ISSfi^  ?Z  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  which  was  enacted  for 

the  «veial  civU  departments  of  the  Goveniment.    TJe  ^^  protection  of  United  Stati  officers  engaged  in  the 

a^,^  appropriated  exceeds  m  the  aggregate  $18,-  di^arge  of  their  duties  at  the  CongressiSS^^ 

r^'^^^^  Jo  «.w^^i  »«  ^,^^  :«  «««w>*j^«  ♦!,-  «  This  section  protects  supervisors  and  marshals  in  the 

"^^^J^  r^^^U^^I'^.  ^v^JSlfP:  to  obeerv/uid  witae«.  tjTe  p««idingB  M  the  Con'- 

uepracdoei 
tinQ  bills,  e 

»di^  bnmch  6f  the  Govenmient  of  to  right  to  J^m  ^hiTtheu-'^w^lS^TeriVX'Tf  tids^bilTk 

A^  exer^  of  its  own  discreUon  and  jud^ent  approved,  only  tfio  shadow  of  the  authority  of  the 

^^  such  genend  legislation,  were  ^  forth  m  the  ^ffit^  Stetes  it  tiie  national  elections  will  femain- 

2«alm»age  m  reUtion  to  Houae  biU  No.  1,  whidi  ^^0  substance  will  be  gone.    The  supervision  of  the 

S.  ^?SSr^  ^.?^  ^J^l^^YH!^^^^^  ^'"i  ^K  elections  wiU  be  reduced  to  a  mere  ^spection,  with- 

^1^  "^^Lk  }  "^ ^^^''?}^'^yT  ^i?'^*"  o"t  autiiority  on  the  part  of  tiie  superviSws  to  do  any 

irJ^SJ?'^J^.f'°i^'^.«^^ legislation  have  ^ct  whatever  to  make  i3ie  election  a*feir  one.    All  XhL 

^^J^^^  %'^^J  •^^K'^'^f   ^^  will  be  left  to  tiie  supervisors  is  tiie  pennission  to 

nadjfrwn  this   renewed   mcorporaUon  of  general  1,^^^  ^^^  oversight  of  Se  elections  as  political  pwties 

SS?*^^*^*?  ^^™VHk^  ^^'  "f?  ^^f^^  "T'  ^  '^^  the  habit^of  exereising  witiiout  any  au&ority 

^Jjmaldnty  m  rwpecj of  ti»e^nerel le^Oation  Uius  ^f  law,  in  order  to  prevent  ^eir  opponents  from  ot 

^^if^^'^T'^^t^^'^'^''''^^'^^  taining  unfair  adva^ages.    The  o6j^  of  tiie  bUl  is 

l^^h^Z  ^h^^fr^rSS  nfSfJZ.t!L'2?i^  toSoy  any  controHrhatever  by  the  United  States 

towl^ Congress  for  the  support  of  tiie  Government.  ^^^^  ^^ fcongressional  elections. 

?^"'.;S^^fo'?rat^S^rc!f^.^^^  The  passi^Ttiiis  bill  has  been  ur^ed  upon  tiie 

t^F^^Slxl^  fn  ^.^l  ?L^  J^Ti^?.v!  ground'thattiie  election  of  membere  of  tJomnSs  is  a 

S^,^^;^^*  S  ^^l  ^il^n^n^-^^f  J'f  "tatter  which  concerns  tiie  States  alone ;  tiiat  these  eleo- 

S:*S^^j!^5^I^rT2?^i^?CP"]f^rfK   '*  *  tions  should  be  controlled  exclusively  by  tiie  States ; 

^^?^^^^?^^r!^wJl^Z^r^T:L  that  tiiere  are  and  can  be  no  such  ele^obs  as  nation-^ 

{f^^rthe  House  of  Representatives  may  regard  as  .1  elections ;  and  tiiat  the  existing  law  of  tiio  United 

tCSP^t-ns  tiie  following  clauses,  namely :  o\1^aI^t'lSttoS^SS?°1t1s^rent 

AadproTtded/mrAsTj  That  the  following  secUons  of  the  ever,  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  regarded 

S^^SSf**  ^  the  United  States,  namely,  sections  2016,  the  election  of  members  of  Congress  in  every  State 

f^iSalTLStcliS^^  l^tlv'aSr^'i^i^ti^Ste^^^^iTSSr^ 

h^  Md  di«  Mme  are  bere^,  repealed ;  ...  and  that  aU  the  jujtlv  a  matter  of  pobtical  mtcrest  and  oonoem  to  the 


«fc»  Medgoa  of  the  Bevtsed  8tatates,'and  all  laws  and  pans  ^hole  country,    the  original  provision  of  the  Con- 

^  i««B  asthorfztnf  the  appointment  of  chief  saperrisors  of  Btitution  on  this  subject  is  as  iollowi  (section  4,  orti- 

•pedal  deputy  marshals  of  elections,  (mt  general  de  1) : 
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The  tfan0ft,  places,  and  manner  of  boldlnff  electlona  for  Sen-  dent  of  the  United  States.    They  attiBCted  the  ottcn> 

ators  and  Keprea«ntatiTee  shall  be  preAcnbed  in  each  State  tion  of  the  whole  country.     It  was  plain  that  if  the  j 

by  the  Legislature  thertH)f:  bnt  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  c^uld  be  continued  and  repeated  with  impunity  tn.c 

f«S^  B'5Iato*i^      '^^''^    '^'***'*'^^^  ffovemment  was  impoBsiblef   A  diatinguL*hc<i  Senator 

01  cnoosing  »e    tors.  •  ^^  opposing  the  paaaage  of  the  election  lawa  dtcLircd 

A  ftirther  provision  has  been  since  added,  which  is  that  he  had  "  for  a  long  time  believed  that  our  iVirui  ..f 

embraced  in  the  filtccnth  amendment.    It  is  as  fol-  government  was  a  comparative  failure  in  the  hirffer  cit- 

lows :  i®8'"    To  meet  these  evils  and  to  prevent  thes^c  ciiu  o* 

o    '       1   mu   -J  v>  #  1^1         #*v  Tt  i«^  a*  «    4      *  the  United  States  laws  reflnilatinir  Congrcsaional  dcc- 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  *.;-_„  .„-„  ««„«t^v,i              »           o         © 

shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by     "^"f  ^"^  enaciea.  

any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  The  framers  ot  those  law's  have  not  been  dwapj>o.nt- 

servitude.  ed  in  their  results.    In  the  lai^  cities,  under  thiir  pnv 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  Uiis  arti-  visions,  the  elections  have  boon  comparatively  pcuce- 

cle  by  appropriate  legislation.  able,  orderly  and  honest.    Even  the  opponent**  oltliesio 

_    ,      .               ,         ..        -  ,    „      ^..  ^.  laws  have  borne  testimony  to  their  value  and  etiicicn- 

Under  the  general  provision  ofthe  Constitution  (see-  cy,  and  to  the  necessity  for  their  enactment.    Ti.e 

tion  4,  article  1),  Con^e^s  in  1866  passed  acomprehen-  committee  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  oompofed  of 

Bive  law  which  prescribed  full  and  detailed  regulations  members  a  m^ority  of  whom  were  opposed  to  th(  ■« 

forthe  election  ol  Senators  by  tJie  Le^latures  of  the  i^ws,  in  their  report  on  the  New  York  election  oflbTo, 

several  States.    Tins  law  hud  been   m  force  almost  gajd: 

thirteen  years.    In  pursuance  of  it  all  the  members 

of  the  present  Senate  of  the  United  States  hold  their  The  committee  would  commend  to  other  portions  of  the 

seats.    Its  constitutionality  is  not  called  in  question.  "'^"^"^  **»^^*»«'  "J^JSii**,^  *T*"'!f''viI^  *-\*'*^' de;ti.n.ii 

It  is  confidently  believed  tLt  no  «>und  arguLnt  am  {?rtStt?y^o7.S'l^n?st'j^^ 

be  made  in  support  of  tiie  constitutionality  of  national  ^Srld.  and  in  bo  era  of  time,  whefe  there  has  b^n  an  exprv*- 

rcgulation  of  senatorial  elections  which  will  not  show  tion  of  the  popular  will  through  the  forms  of  law,  ha»  tLt  rv 

that  the  elections  of  members  of  the  Hotise  of  Repro-  been  a  more  complete  and  thorongh  illustration  of  repnl-iran 

sentatives  may  also  be  constitutionally  regulated  by  institntions.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  previous  Labit  or 

the  national  authority  onnduct  of  elections  in  those  dtiea,  or  howsoever  thev  n<av 

The  biU  before  me  itself  recognizes  the  principle  that  J^li^^L^S'SSlSlJ^.lft  ?f  wJS^^^IlLiTif^i™^^^''^  ^  ^^' 

.%     r\ ^»  -^ 1  ..1-,  .»•  -.      ^-.^*  o*  *      1  -A-         u  •  Stand  as  a  monument  of  what  good  fiuth,  honest  enccarr.r. 

the  Congressional  elections  are  not  Stote  elections,  but  j^^^  ^rms,  and  Just  authority  mSrdo  for  the  proi«:tion  of 
national  elections.  It  leaves  m  full  force  the  existing  the  electoral  franchise, 
statute  under  which  supervisora  are  still  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  national  authority,  to  "  observe  and  wit-  This  bill  recognizes  the  authority  and  duty  of  the 
ness  "  the  Congressional  elections  whenever  due  appli-  United  States  to  appoint  stipervisors  to  ^ard  aud 
cation  is  made  by  citizens  who  desire  said  elections  to  scrutinize  the  Congressional  elections,  but  it  denies  to 
be  ^^  guarded  and  scrutinized."  If  the  newer  to  su-  the  Government  of  the  United  States  all  power  to 
pervise,  in  any  respect  whatever,  the  OoiK^ressional  make  its  supervision  effectual.  The  great  body  of  x}.v 
elections  exists  tmder  section  4^  article  1,  or  the  Con-  people  of  all  parties  want  ftiee  and  fair  elect i'ti«. 
stitution,  it  is  a  power  which,  like  evcr^r  other  power  They  do  not  think  that  a  free  election  meana  freini^.m 
belonging  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  ia  from  the  wholesome  restraintB  of  law,  or  that  tiie 
paramount  and  supreme,  and  includes  the  rij^ht  to  em-  place  of  an  election  should  be  a  sanctuarjr  for  law]t•>=^- 
ploy  the  neccssarv  means  to  carry  it  into  eficct.  ness  and  crime.    On  the  day  of  an  electi(»i  peace  und 

The  statutes  of  the  United  States  which  regulate  the  good  order  are  more  necessary  than  on  any  otlier  <laT 

election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Kepreeentatives,  of  the  year.    On  that  duy  the  humblest  and  feeb'.t-^'t 

an  essential  part  of  which  it  ia  proposed  to  repeal  by  dtizens.  the  aged  and  the  infirm,  should  be,  and 

this  bill,  have  been  in  force  about  eight  years.    Four  should  nave  reason  to  feel  that  they  are,  safe  in  tlie 

Congressional  elections  have  been  held  nnder  them,  exercise  of  their  most  responsible  duty  and  their  mr^t 

two  of  which  were  at  the  Presidential  elections  of  1872  sacred  ri^ht  as  members  of  society,  their  duty  a'.<l 

and  1876.  their  right  to  vote.    The  constitutional  authofit}  to 

Numerous  prosecutions,  trials,  and  convictions  have  regulate  the  Congressional  elections  which  bclrtntrs  to 

been  had  in  tne  courts  of  the  United  States  in  all  parts  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  wliioh  it  u 

of  the  Union  for  violations  of  these  laws.    In  no  re-  necessary  to  exert  to  secure  the  right  to  vote  to  evcry 

ported  case  has  their  oon^titutionality  been  oalled  in  citizen  possessing  the  roc^uisite  qualifications,  ouv?ht  to 

Suestion  by  any  judi^e  of  the  courts  of  the  United  be  enforced  by  appropriate  legislation.    So  far  ir  m 

tates.    The  validity ~of  these  laws  is  sustained  by  the  public  opinion  in  anv  part  of  the  oountiy  favorinc  mut 

uniform  courRC  of  Judicial  action  and  opinion.  relaxation  of  the  autnority  of  the  Government  in  ti/o 

If  it  is  urged  that  the  United  States  election  laws  are  protection  of  elections  from  violence  and  corrupti* -n.  1 

not  necessary,  an  ample  reply  is  fiimished  by  the  his-  oelieve  it  demands  greater  vigor,  both  in  the  cn..v  t- 

tory  of  their  origin  and  or  lineir  results,    l^ey  were  ment  and  in  the  execution  of  laws  ft«med  for  ti  t-i 

especially  prompted  by  the  investigation  and  exposure  purpose.     Any  oppression,  any  partisan  partiidi^  \ . 

or  the  frauds  committed  in  the  city  and  State  of  New  which  experience  may  have  shown  in  the  working  ^'J* 

York  at  the  elections  of  1868.    Committees  represent-  existing  laws,  may  well  engBjge  the  careAil  atttuti  .q 

ing  both  of  the  leading  political  parties  of  the  country  both  of  Congress  and  of  the  Executive  in  their  re>T-  *'- 

have  submitted  reports  to  the  House  of  Representiitives  tive  spheres  of  duty  for  the  correction  of  these  in  l-^- 

on  the  extent  of  those  frauds.    A  committee  of  Uie  For^  chiels.     As  no  Con^j^ressional  electiona  oecur  u:.:!' 

ticth  Congress,  after  a  full  investigation,  reached  the  after  the  regular  session  of  Congress  will  have  K-*  n 

conclusion  that  the  number  of  fraudulent  votci^  cast  in  held,   there  seems   to   be  no  public  exigency  ti.ui 

the  city  of  New  York  alone  in  1868  was  not  less  than  would  preclude  a  seasonable  confidemtion  at  tl  ..i 

2n,000.    A  committee  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress^  in  session  of  any  administrative  details  that  mieht  iiii- 

their  report  submitted  in  1877,  adopted  the  opinion  pi-ove  the  present  metiiods  designed  for  the  protcvt-  n 

that  for  everv  1<W  actual  voters  of  the  city  of  New  York  of  all  citizens  in  the  complete  and  equal  exercise  ol  il  • 

In  1808,  108  votes  were  cast :  when,  in  fact,  the  num-  riitrht  and  power  of  the  suffrage  at  such  elections.    B  t 

ber  of  lawful  votes  cast  coula  not  have  exceeded  88  per  with  my  views,  both  of  the  constitutionality  and  ni 

cent,  of  the  actual  voters  of  the  city.    By  this  state-  the  value  of  the  existing  lawi,  I  can  not  approve  ai.j 

ment  the  number  of  fraudulent  votes  at  that  election,  measure  for  their  repeal  except  in  connedioin  will.  t''\ 

m  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  was  between  thirty  and  enactment  of  other  legislation  which  may  reason a>  y 

forty  thousand.    These  frauds  completely  reversed  the  be  expected  to  afford  wiser  and  more  efficient  t^u:^^ 

resiilt  of  the  election  in  the  State  of  New  York,  both  guards  for  free  and  honest  congressional  election^, 

as  to  the  choice  of  Governor  and  State  ofiScers,  and  aa  BUTHEIU^OBD  B.  HAY  JzlS. 

to  the  choice  of  electors  of  President  and  Vioe-Preai-  Kxzoimvx  Man siok,  May  29, 1879. 
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Mr.  Atkins:  "  I  ask  that  the  Honae  now  pro-  (H.  B.  No.  2172)  making  appropriations  for 

eeed  to  the  reconsideration  of  the  bill  as  pre-  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  legislative,  exe- 

scribed  bj  the  Constitution."  cative,  and  jodicial  departments  of  the  Gov- 

Thd  Speaker :   ^*  The  question  is,  Will  the  emment,  and  which  was  recommitted ;  and 

House  on  reconsideration  agree  to  pass  this  bill,  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  submit  a 

Qotwithstanding  the  objections  of  the  Presi-  brief  statement,  and  that  the  gentleman  from 

deot}  This  question,  according  to  the  require-  Connecticut  [Mr.  Haw  ley]  may  likewise  be 

meats  of  the  Constitution,  must  be  taken  by  allowed  to  make  a  statement.^^ 
jtii  aod  nays.    The  Clerk  will  call  tlie  roU."  There  was  no  objection,  and  it  was  ordered 

The  question  was  taken  as  follows :  accordingly. 

TtAs-Acklen,  Aiken,  Atherton.  Atkins,  Bachman,        Mr.  Atkins :  "  The  restriction  that  was  upon 

Bei]e,Beltxhoover,Bick]iell,  Blackburn,  BI188,  Blount,  the  vetoed  bill,  and  which  created  such  a  con- 

?1^&S}y^JS"^*^''®H<??^3?^^^^^"^  ?^^y»  test  upon  this  floor,  is  not  embraced  in  this 

J^ISMS:?ixtc^^'^^^  bill     Lr  is  the  appropriation  for  the  contiB- 

«».  Jqm^  J.  Davis,  Loundea  H.  Davis,  DibrelL  g^^^t  expenses  of  the  courte  of  the  country, 

mej,  Elam,  £Uia^  Evins,  Ewing.  Felton,  Finley,  amounting  to  $2,600,000  or  $2,700,000,  em- 

Foraey,Frost.Gedto.Gibson.Goo<to,  Gunter,N.  J.  braced  in  this  bill     You  will  remember,  Mr. 

terSSJko'i^  KcSS;  Speaker,  that  it  was  upon  that  portion  of  the 

Emmei  Kinff,  riotz,  LacUL  Le  I'evre,  Lowi,  MaS  appropriation  bill  that  the  restrictive  clauses 

Biof ,  Bo^anmi  F.  Biartin,  Edward  L.  Martin,  McKen-  were  placed  with  regard  to  the  payment  of 

fie,  McLaoe,  McMahon,  McBiillan,  Mills,  Morrison,  deputy  marshals  and  supervisors  of  elections. 

5fir  I^ldloU^  O'Connor,  P^sons,  Phelps,  PhUter,  That  matter  will  be  embraced  in  a  subsequent' 

'^i^^w'/^f^^  bill,  a  supplementd  bill  if  I  may , so  style  it, 

J'iaooton,  6.  B.  Siii^otoi,   Slemons,  Wiliam  e!  a    supplemental    judicial    appropriation   bill, 

^nth,  Spper.  Springer,  Steele,  Stephens,  Stevenson,  which  my  honorable  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr. 

Tiihott.  Taylor,  ThomjMon,  TUlman,  B.  W.  Towns-  McMahon]  will  probably  report  to-day  to  the 

aadjOecar  Turner,  Thomas  Turner,  Vance,  Wad-  HnnM  " 

^  Wenbom,  Whiteakor,  Whitthome,  Thomas  Wil-  "'d^'*"-  tt  a      ♦!.       i.  •  c  ^x. 

Bb»,  WUliT  Wilson,  wise,  Wright,  Casey  Young  ^  "^-   Hawley :     "As   the  chairman  of  the 

-Hi.  Oommittee  on  Appropnations  has  said,  this 

J^AW— X.  W.  Aldridi,  Anderson,  Baker,  Barber,  bill  aims  to  do  what  was  aimed  at  in  the  more 

B|riovBayne,Belfor(L  Bingham,  Blake,  Bowman,  regular  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  ap- 

KSn?^^^  Propriation  biU,.  omitting  what  are  characti- 

I>»e«tt,  Oeoige  R.  D&vis,  Deerlng,  Duimell,  Errett,  i^^ed  as  the  poliUcal  sections.     Now,  we  of  the 

^,  FerdoQ,  Fisher,  Ford,  Fort,  Fr^e,  Godshalk,  minority  of  the  committee,  and  I  might  say 

ul  f?^  Hammond,  Banner,  B^amin  W.  Harris,  the  Republicans  in  general  are  opposed  to  the 

ffl?1^e^?&o^^^  Pref  nt  f orm  of  t^e  biU-yery  much  opposed 

?)w3r,JeToe,Kctchain,LinA8ey,Mireh,McCMd,M(>-  ^  ij-     The  minority  would  very  much  have 

wwin,  Miller.  MitcheU,  Monroe,  Neil,  Newberry,  preferred  to  pass  the  regular  appropnation  bill 

pSf'  ^'^'^*^J?  ^^^  Osmer,  Overton.  Pound,  for  these  branches  of  the  public  service  which 

ttwott,  Pria,  Kice,  D.  P.  Rjchardron,  Kobinson,  ^ag  substantially  approved  by  the  last  Con- 

g^st^^^^r^sS??:  i2SL,T^?S:  gress^  which  went  thW  th^  House  and  the 

V^^  Tyler,  Thomas  Updearaff,  Umer,  Valen-  Senate,  came  back  from  the  Senate  with  cer- 

^  Van  Aercainu  Van    Voomis.  Voorhis,  Wait,  tain  amendments  in  which  the  House  con- 

Wnd,  wuber,  C J>.  Willi^ns,  Willit»--98.  curred,  making  approval  No.   8,  and  which 

ift  B^^u^{^,^n;^fBt^^  T  ^^"  "PP^^H^  h  ^  T''''''  ?J  '""KuTTr 

!>P,  CiSSden,  CliflinT Alvah  A.  (ilark,  Cowgill  when  it  was  attempted  to  pass  the  bill  over 

™iiy,  De  La  Matyr,Deu8tor,  Dick,  Dunn,  Dwight,  the  veto,  which  makes  approval  No.  4.    Four 


gwtan.  Field,  Forsvthe,  Garfield,  GUletto.  Hill,  times  Congress,  within  four  months,  has  ap- 

SrS;?'*^!?'''  ^'jJ?;,?"^'  ^?;  Jones,  Jown-  proved  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 

a.."^;  !S'4\  ^liSW?fc,^5:^ph  Ml,  wbi^h  mfas^e  politij^  we  should  h^e 

)^  Mason,  lSi5ook,  Mcffinley,  Miles,  Money,  preferred  to  take  because  of  its  very  much  bet- 

«^,  Morton.  Muldrow,  Muller,  Murch,  Myers,  ter  form,  because  of  its  clearness  in  doing  the 

^BneiL  O'Reillv,  Pierce,  Beed,  Robeson,  Kothwell,  work  aimed  at    It  contains,  as  has  been  stated 

^S:lKl»i-ll,^^^^^^  sufficiently   no  pditical  matters  of  the  kind 

;«znff,  W«fncr,  Washburn,  Weaver,  Wel^s,  White,  ordinarily  descnbed  as  such,  and  we  finaUy 

fff&odo  Wood,  Walter  A.  Wood,  Yocum,  Thomas  rather  consented  to  its  passage  than  approved 

Lt«mg-78.  of  it." 

^  the  bill  was  not  passed,  two  thirds  not  Mr.  Atkins :  "I  now  move  that  the  rules  be 

Todog  in  favor  thereof.  suspended  and  the  bill  passed." 

So  the  bill  was  passed — ayes,  187 ;  noes,  22 ; 

u)  tbe  House,  on  June  10th,  an  amended  not  voting,  77. 
jypropriation  bill  was  considered.    Mr.  At- 

^  (Kf  Tenneesee  said :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In  the  Senate,  on  June  14th,  the  bill  was 

^^oosly  anthorized  and  directed  by  the  considered. 

^jwwtlee  on  Appropriations  to  report  a  sub-  Mr.  Beck  of  Kentucky  said :  "  Mr.  PreM- 

'"^  for  the  bill  presented  a  few  days  ago  dent,  I  am  instructed  by  the  Committee  on 
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Appropriations  to  report  back  the  bill  sent  to  A  discnssion  ensned,  daring  which   some 

us  from  the  House  with  the  amendments  added  amendments  were  made  to  the  bill,  and  it  was 

bj  the  Committee  on  Appropriations;  but  I  passed. 

am  not  authorized  by  the  committee  to  offer  The  House  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of 

the  amendment  which  I  propose  to  offer  as  a  the  Senate.    The  result  of  this  disagreenuut 

substitute  for  it.    I  desire  to  say  before  the  was  a  conference  between  the  two  Iloust^t,  at 

bill  is  read,  if  the  Senate  will  allow  me,  that  which  the  differences  were  adjusted  and  n[»- 

theCommitteeon  Appropriations  of  the  House,  proved  by  each  House,  and  the  bill  becaiue  a 

instead  of  pursuing  tbe  usual  form  of  present-  law. 

ing  a  detailed  bill,  thought  it  best  to  send  

House  bill  No.  2251,  which  makes  this  provi- 
sion as  its  principal  operative  clause :  In  the  House,  on  June  10th,  the  judicial  aj>- 

u  rru  *  ^    *i                  r        •  J*     r    ♦!.   1    •  1  propriation  bill  was  considered. 

" That  for  tho  purpose  of  providing  for  the  leinsia-  ^  -tt      -^r  \r  \.            'j      »iT    j     •        ^            i 

tivc,  executive,  aii^  judicial  expenses  of  the  GoVem-  ^r.  McMahon   said  :  •*  I  dewre   to  make  a 

ment  for  the  fl»*cal  year  ending  June  30, 1880.  there  is  privileged  report  from  the  Committee  on  A|- 

hercby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Trea-  propriations.     I  report  back  the  bill  (H.  R.  Ni>. 

sury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  same  suma  of  2252)  making  appropriations  for  certain  jwYi- 

re%rL£L^.^li[LVthKi«^^^^^  ^'^  f,^P^««^«>  ^-^  '  ^^  '^'  its  consideration 

for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30^  18Y9,  now. 

by  the  act  entitled  ^An  Act  making  appropriations  The  bill  was  read. 

for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  Mr.  McMahon  :  **Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to 

i^^Q^nS'?;?.?^^ ™lJit^  J^.Jiv^'^^^^  make  a  short  statement  to  the  Committee  in 

1879,  and  lor  other  purposes,  approved  June  19,  1878  ,    .      ...     ,.„      nn      vn      f  -l 

(except  as  hereinafter  dbclared),  subject  to  all  the  Urn-  regard  to  this  bill.     The  bill  which   we  now 

itations  and  conditions  in  respect  to  the  disbursement  present  for  consideration  has  heretofore  been  a 

of  the  appropriations  hcrebv  made  that  were  imposed  part  of  the  sundry  civil  bill.     The  amount  ap- 

by  said  act,  and  the  other  laws  of  the  United  States  propriated  by  this  bill  has  generally  been  api-rcH 

u^n  or  m  respect  to  the  appropnations  made  by  said  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  »  ^^  $2,500,000,  m  m  e 

years,  $2,G00,000,  $2,700,000,  and  $2,8ri(i, (..(.•. 

"  Then  follow  first  a  number  of  exceptions,  in  other  years,  und  sometimes  $3,000,000,  but 

from  line  20  to  line  46  ;  then  from  line  47  to  always  in  one  sum  and  andivided  as  to  its  i]>c>. 

line  57  are  provisions  aflarmatively  changing  The  Committee  have  thought  it  proper  to  liavt' 

the  act  of  Jane  19,  1878,  saying  that  no  more  this  large  sum  itemized.    We  have  required  iLe 

than  the  sums  stated  respectively  are  appro-  Department  of  Justice  to  estimate  to  the  Com- 

priated;  and  from  line  58  down  to  the  close  niittee  the  appropriations  needed  for  the  several 

of  section  1,  on  line  121,   are  amendments  to  different  purposes,  and  we  have  followed  tb^' 

that  act    Section  2  provides  for  the  salary  of  estimates  sent  to  us  except  as  to  three  diflV  rent 

certain  offices  created  by  acts  of  1879,  and  for  items.     We  have  reduced  the  appropriaticn  i*'T 

matters  provided  for  in  other  acts,  and  for  the  the  pay  of  district  attorneys  and  their  as>i-t- 

mints  and  assay  offices,   and  *the  following  ants  $50,000  below  the  estimates.   Wehaveal^j 

additional   sums   are   hereby   appropriated';  reduced  the  pay  of  United  States  marshals  £tn(l 

then  follows  a  list  of  them  running  through  their  deputies  $50,000.    We  have  reduced  tbe 

each  of  the  departments,  with  two  other  sec*  pay  of  jurors  $190,000,  because  we  have  in- 

tions  at  the  end  making  general  provisions.  corporated  into  the  bill  a  provision  rednt  inj 

"  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  as  I  was  directed  their  compensation  from  three  to  two  dollar*  a 

to  take  charge  of  this  bill  and  present  it  to  the  day,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  the  At- 

Senate,  I  desire  to  say  to  Senators,  first,  that  tomey-General  himself  that  such  a  reducti.  n 

before  they  can  understand  the  bill  intelli-  will  enable  us  to  dispense  with  $200,000  of  the 

gently  they  will  have  to  obtain  the  act  ap-  appropriations.     The  fees  of  witnesses  we  h.s\e 

proved  June  19,  1878,  being  public  act  No.  left  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Do|  nrt- 

185  of  the  second  session  of  the  Forty-fifth  ment  of  Justice;  so  also  for  the  support  cf 

Congress,  which  I  suppose  can  be  obtained  in  United  States  prisoners;  so  also  for  the  rent  ot 

the  document-room ;  at  least  I  obtained  a  few  United    States   court-rooms,  and  for  cert  ..In 

copies  there.    As  that  is  the  act  which  the  miscellaneous  purposes,  such  as  fuel,  li^h;-*. 

House  has  re&nacted   in  substance,  without  stationery,  furniture,  sweepers,  etc.,  a  total  aj*- 

that  art  no  Senator  can  very  well  know  what  propriation  of  $280,000,  which  amount   dmv 

he  is  doing  or  what  he  is  voting  for  in  the  seem  very  large,  but  it  covers  a  very  large  aul 

House  bill  now  before  us.  uncertain    contingent    ground.      Tbe    entire 

*^I  have  endeavored  in  the  amendment  I  amountappropriatedfor  all  purposes  is  $2. 'Vjo,. 

offered  to  present  the  bill  of  the  current  year  000  for  the  next  fiscal  year.    1  think  the  ny- 

as  now  amended  in  a  form  to  be  easily  under-  propriations  will  be  found  amply  snflficient  for 

stood.    Therefore  it  was  that  I  thought  the  the  purpose. 

House  bill  as  amended  by  the  Committee  on  ^*in  answer  to  numerous  inqniriea  I  dc^^ir^' 

Appropriations  of  the  Senate  ought  to  be  read  to  call  attention  to  one  clause  of  this  bill,  ar  •! 

at  length,  with  my  amendment  in  the  hands  to  state  that  no  money  is  anpropriated  for  t^e 

of  Senators,  as  it  differs  in  its  form  so  essen-  payment  of  deputy  marshals,  *  special'  deputy 

tially  from  the  bills  ordinarily  presented.*'  marshals  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  for  mt- 
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vices  on  the  ilaj  of  election.    The  last  claase  that  we  did  not  in  anjr  way  intend  to  abridge 

of  the  tii^t  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  rights  of  our  colored  citizens  as  jurors,  and 

'  no  part  of  the  money  hereby  appropriated  is  that  we  intended  to  guarantee  them  all  their 

appropriated   to  pay  any  salaries,  compensa-  rights  everywhere,  whatever  may  be  the  State 

tion,  fees,  or  expenses  under  or  in  virtue  of  law  upon  the  subject. 

title  26  of  the  Revised  Statutes  or  of  any  pro-  "  We  have  added  another  clause,  section  4. 
vision  of  said  title.'  Now,  if  gentlemen  will  In  looking  over  the  reports  of  the  Attorneys- 
look  at  that  title  of  the  Revised  Statutes  they  General  we  discovered  a  very  extraordinary 
will  see  that  it  covers  the  appointment  of  dep-  fact.  We  discovered  that  the  report  which  the 
titv  marshals,  their  duties,  pay,  etc.,  the  sub-  Attorney-General  makes  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
po^naing  of  witnesses  in  certain  cases  before  resentatives  of  his  annual  expenditures  in  any 
the  supervisors  of  elections,  etc.  I  will  say  one  year  covers  only  the  amount  expended 
that  the  clause  in  the  bill  which  I  have.quoted  during  that  fiscal  year  out  of  the  funds  appro- 
is  a  very  sweeping  one,  and  is  intended  to  pre-  priated/(?r  that  particular  year.  To  illustrate, 
vent  the  enforcement  of  the  supervisors  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
depiitv-marshals  clauses  of  the  Revised  Stat--  1879,  there  was  left  an  unexpended  balance  of 
otes  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  so  far  as  a  fail-  $500,000,  and  that  amount  should  be  expended 
ure  to  appropriate  money  for  their  compensa-  for  obligations  incurred  during  the  year  ending 
ti  jQ  will  effect  the  purpose.  June  30,  1880,  it  would  not  be  found  in  the 
'^  In  the  second  section  is  a  provision  that  all  next  annual  report  made  to  this  Congress  for 
s'jms  appropriated  in  this  bill  shall  be  in  full  the  expenditures  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
for  the  persons  and  purposes  designated  for  the  80,  1879^  nor  would  it  be  found  in  the  expen- 
mst  fiscal  year.  And  to  that  we  have  added  ditures  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
a  clause  by  which  we  slightly  modify  the  exist-  1880.  Therefore  a  very  large  amount  of  money 
inir  law,  to  the  effect  that  ^  no  department  or  is  and  may  be  expended  by  the  Department  in 
orticer  of  the  Government  shall,  during  said  that  way  which  is  never  accounted  for  to  Con- 
fiscal  year,  make  any  contract  or  incur  any  gress  anywhere.  Your  committee,  therefore, 
liability  for  the  future  payment  of  money,  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  what  was 
Qiuil  an  appropriation  to  meet  such  contract  annually  expended  by  the  Department  in  any 
or  pay  such  liability  shall  have  first  been  made  one  fiscal  year." 

by  law.'    Tlie  present  law  is  that  no  depart-  The  Speaker :  "  The  question  recurs  on  the 
ment  of  the  Government  shall  involve  the  passage  of  the  bill." 
(lovernment  in  any  liability  for  the  future  pay-  The  question  was  taken,  as  follows : 
ment  of  money  or  make  any  contract  until  the  Yeas— Acklen,  Annfleld.  Atherton,  Atkins,  Bach- 
in"  )ne7  shall  have  been  first  appropriated.     We  man,  Bcale^  Beltzlioover,  Bicknell,  Blackburn,  Bliss, 
lave  added  the  words  *no  officer  of  the  Gov-  Bouck.  Bright,  Cabell,   Caldwell,   Carlisle,  Clardv, 

trnment,'  and  have  also  added  the  words  'or  i?^  S*  ^r^  Clymor^  Cobb,  Coflroth,  Colerick, 

V   I,   ouu  ui»  ^  oiov  «%*>*«     t»««  fT  vr  «*,     v»  Cook,  Covert,  Cravens,  Culberson,  Davidson,  Joseph 

in  ^ur  any  liability.'                                    .     ,    ,    ,  J.  Davis,  Loundes  H.  Davis,  Deuster,  Dibrell,  Dunn, 

"In  section  3  of  this  bill  we  have  included  Elam,  Felton,  Finley,  Forney,  Frost.  Geddes,  Gibson, 

what  is  generally  known  as  the  jury  clause,  re-  Gunter,  N.  J.  Hadiimond,  John  T.  Harris,  Hatch, 

pealing  the  jnror's  test  oath,  and  providing  a  g^^^i^J^  Sf''i7'b  ^^7^^j  Hemdon,  Hill,  Hooker, 

k.t.r  Z.*.\.^A   ^*  A^^iw^^  4»J^».      T«  ♦!»««.  \^«.  Hostetler,  Hull.  Hunton,  Johnston,  Kenna,  Kimmel, 

n.jw  method  of  drawing  jurors.     In  that  we  King,  Klite,  5^ning,  6civiamin  ^.  MartiA,  Edward 

luve  only  followed  out  the  frequent  recom-  l.  Martin,  McMahon,  McMillan,  New,  O'Connor, 

mstnlations  of   the  Attorneys-General  of  the  Persons,  Phelps,  Phister,  Poehler,  Beagan,  Robert- 


-  -tj-»„tt4fcu  v^vugi^^sw,  uuaw  ov/i.*^  uuiw«.u  o j o-  ^^  Htccie,  btcpHens,  Ktevenson,  Taylor,  inompson, 
tein  was  necessary.  There  is  no  department  Tillman,  R.  w.  Townshend,  Oscar  Turner,  Upson, 
of  our  Government  that  ought  to  be  purer  in  Vance,  Waddill,  Wellborn,  WcUs.  Whiteaker,  whit- 
it^  administration,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  ^<>PJ»  TJ.?"^  Williams,  WilUs,  Wilson,  Wise, 
*w  •  1-  •  _A»  X  iL  Wnaht — 102. 
tnere  is  none   where,   m  proportion  to  the 


of  the-  United  States.  S^'P'^'iFT^^?;  \^"^%  ^r'^  v?;?  v''^  Deenng, 
uxxf  xT  \  ^3  J  •  i-»  V  Ml  Dunnell,  Errett,  I?arr,  Ferdon,  Field,  FLsher,  Frye, 
We  have  also  added  a  proviso  which  will  Garfield,  Godshalk,  Hall.  John  Hammond,  llarmer, 
not  be  found  in  any  of  the  previous  bills  Haskell,  Hawk,  Hawlev^  Hayes,  Hb»cock,Horr.Hum- 
pu'-s<Kl  by  this  House  upon  the  subject,  provid-  phrey,  Joyce,  Kcifer,  Killinirer^  Lorimr,  Marsh,  Ma- 
in.' ^hat  'no  citizen  possessing  all  other  quali-  »o^»  McCoid,  McGowan,  McKmley,  Mitchell,  Mon- 
t».ifi.«-  «.u;^i.  -.»>v' «-  «.«-  v«  •..»«^-:k^.i  Ix«.  r^?  Morton,  Tsewbcrry,  ^orcros^,  O^Neill,  Osmer, 
iMtions  which  are  or  may  be  presonbed  by  Overton,  Poind,  Price^feicc,  D.  P.' Richardson,  Rob^ 
law  sliiill  be  disqualified  for  service  as  grand  inson,  W.  A.  Russell,  Thomas  Ryan,  Sapp,  Shallen- 
•>r  petit  juror  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  bcrger,  Sherwin,  A.  ilcrr  Smith,  Stone,  Tnoma'«,  Ty- 
<in  .iccoant  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  le/i  J- T.  Updegraff  Urner.  Valentine  Van  Aernara, 

"f  H^rvitade.'    The  purpose  of  that  amendment  l^'^Z'iwh.^y^"'  ^'   ^'  ^^""^»   ^^^» 

n -.ii  u                   ..x**^                  Tx»'ijj  Ihomas  L».  loung — 85. 

^  11  be  apparent  to  every  one.     It  is  intended  Not  Voting  —  Aiken,   Ballou,  Barlow,  Belford, 

oaly  to  demonstrate  what  was  already  the  fact,  Bhrnd,  Blount,  Boyd,  Brag^,  Browne,  Buckner,  Can- 
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non,  Caswell,  Chalmers,  Chittenden,  Alvah  A.  Clark,  sibilities  of  the  lepslative,  the  executive,  and  the  judi 

ConveTBC,  Cow^,  Cox,  De  La  Matyr,  Dick,  Dickey,  ciiU  departments  of  the  Government. 

Dwight,  Einstein,  Ellis,  Evins,  Ewing,  Ford,  I?  or-  It  is  not  sought  by  tlie  bill  before  me  to  repeal  the 

BVthe,  Fort,  Gillette,  Goode,  Benjamin  W.  Harris,  election  laws.    Its  object  is  to  defeat  their  enforcement. 

Hazelton,  Heilman,  Henderson,  Ilouk.  House,  Hub-  The  last  clause  of  the  first  section  is  as  follows : 

beU,  Ilurd,  James  Jones  Jorgcnsen,  Kellcy,  Ketch-  ,  j^^^  ^^   ^  ^^  ^^^  ^        ^^^^   appropriated  is  appm- 

am,  Kitchm,  Knott,  Ladd,  Lupham.  Lay,  Le  Jevre,  prf^t^d  ^^  »      ^^y  salaries,  wropoimation,  fee*,  or  exr^Dse* 

Lewis,  Lmdsey,  Lounsbery,  Lowe^  Josepii  J.  Martm,  nnUer  or  in  virtue  of  title  26  of  the  Revised  Statuu^,  or  of 

McCook,   McKenzie,   McLane,  Miles,  Miller,   MilL*,  any  provision  of  said  titJe.^ 

Money,  Morriiion^  Morse,  Miildrow,  duller,  Murch,  xitle  26  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  referred  to  in  tli? 

Myers,    Neal,    ^lcholls,    O'Brien,    O'Keill^,    Orth,  foregoing  clause,  relates  to  the  elective  franchise,  and 

Pierce,  Pre^cott.  Reed,  J.  8.  Richardron,  Richmond,  contains  the  laws  now  in  force  regulating  the  Con- 

Robeson.  Daniel  L.  Russell,  Shelley,  J.  W.  bmgleton,  gressional  elections. 

Sjpeer,  fetarin,  Talbott,  Amos   Townscnd,    Tucker,  The  second  section  of  the  bill  reaches  much  further. 

Thomas  Turner,  Thomas  Updegraff,    v  an  Voorhis,  j^  j^  ^^  follows : 

Ward,  Warner,  Washburn,  Weaver,  White,  Fernando  a„^  „  'rru»*  ♦k-  .«,«-  .»»»«»*i.f<u4 1«  *i,u  mm  a^.  ♦*.«  r-,. 

Wood',  Walter'A.  Wood,  ^ocum,  dasey  Youi«-»9.  ^S.'U  p^SS*o^AT.me3^'ft.'"p;S!'ir»*:.^'ffi^ 

Qri  ♦"K/i  "k;il  woaiaa/l  '*"f  *^^<^**  persoos  and  public  service  for  the  fiscal  year  on-iuirf 

DO  IQQ  Dili  passeu.  .Jung  g,,   igso,  and  no  department  or  officer  of  the  Gov.tq- 

In   the   Senato,   on  June   14th,  the   bill   was  ment  shall,  daring  said  fiscal  year,  make  any  contract  or  incur 

considered  and  amended,  and  passed  by  the  ^V^ZnTJ^^eTrn^^■^'SSSL'TZ  vl^^ 

lOliOWUlg  TOte :  Btates  authoriziug  the  appointment  or  payment  of  genenl  or 

Ybas— Bayard,  Call,  Cockroll,  Coke,  Davis  of  West  fP*^^  deputy  mamhala  for  aenrioe  In  connection  with  W*^- 

'rT'Z^^Zrr\/.TJ^l^iuL^X^  v.,*^  t'oo»  Of  on  election  day,  until  an  appropriation  auftir'fnt  to 

ugmia,  Davis  of  Illmois,  Eaton,  (xarland,  Groome,  ^^^  .^^j,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ,^  U^llfty  ^^^  y^^^  ^^  ^^.^.^ 


made  by  law. 


Hampton,  Harris,  Hill  of  Georgia,  Houston,  Jonas, 

Jones  of  Florida,  Reman,  Lamar,  McDonald,  Maxey,  ,-,,.         ^.         j.  ^x.    !_•«  •   •  *.     j  j  *        i. 
Moiwm,  Pendleton,    RaLsom,   Slater,  Vanci,  Vest  ,  ^his  section  of  the  bill  is  mtendwi  to  make  an  ox- 
WiJker  Wallaoe— 27  tensive  and  essential  chan^  in  the  existing  laws. 
NAYsl-Bhune,  Bruce,  Bumside,  Cameron  of  Penn-  The  following  are  the  provii^ions  of  the  sUtutes  on  the 
Bylvania,  Cameron  of  WiscoiLsin,  Carpenter,  Chandler,  «*™«  «"H)««'  ^^^  ^  ^^"^  "»  ^^"*  • 
Conkling,  Dawes,  Hill  of  Colorado,  Ingalls,  Logan,  Bbo.  8679.  No  department  of  the  GoreninieBt  shall  evp^nd. 
MorrilTRollins,  Windom— 16.           '  ~^       '       «     '  In .  any  one  fiscal  yt^,  any  sum  in  excea.  of  appropm^ 
Ampwt— AliiRon     Anthonv     Railflv     B«pk     BaII  made  by  tongreaa  for  that  fiscal  year,  or  Involve  the  Oov,ra- 
ABSEWT --  AUison,   Anuionv,  iMiiev,  JJecK,  ^ll,  ^^^^  ,„        contract  (br  the  ftatuw  payment  of  money  in  ex- 
Booth,    Butler,    Edmunds,    Farley,  ferry,  Gordon,  cesa  of  sucb  appropriaUons. 

Grover,  Hamhn,  Hereford,  Hoar,  Johnston,  Jonee  of  Sec.  8782.  No  contract  or  purchase  on  behalf  of  the  Vn\u-^ 

Nevada^  Kellogg.  Kirkwood,  McMillan,  McPherson,  Btates  shall  be  made  aniens  the  same  in  antbortied  by  law  f^ 

PaddocK,  Piatt,  Plumb,  Randolph,  Saulsbury.  Saun-  la  under  an  appropriation  adequate  to  its  ft]lflUm«nt,  eirr  j.i 

dera,  Sharon,  Teller,  Thurman,   Voorhces,  Whyte,  in  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  for  cloihln«,  subw^u  i.m. 

'WilTioma   "WiVKAru iiA                                        i          <f     1  foraffc,  fuel,  Quarters,  or  tranmportation,  which,  however,  Hxi'l 

Williams,  Wither8-84.  ^^^  Sxceed  tSe  necei^aities  of  the  carf«iit  yea? 

The  House  disagreed  to  the  Senate^s  amend-  The  object  of  these  sections  of  the  Rcvu«cd  StaMite- 
ments,  and  they  were  a<^  listed  in  a  conference  is  plain.  It  is,  first,  to  j)revent  any  money  from  Ui!)*; 
and  approved,  and  the  bill  sent  to  the  Presi-  expended  unless  appropriations  have  been  noade  tl  tri- 
dent. He  returned  it  with  the  following  veto  £5'»  ^^  »f?°<i>  ^  P"^,^^^  ^%  Govemment  f n  m 
m  M.tksr  •  beinff  bound  by  any  contract  not  previously  auth.-r- 
message :  izcd  Dy  law.  except  'for  certain  necessary  puipoi'cs  in 
To  the  Bovse  of  Representatives  :  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

After  careful  examination  of  the  bill  entitled  '^  An  Under  the  existing  laws  the  tailnre  of  Congro^A  t<> 

Act  making  appropriations  for  certain  judicial  ex-  make  tiie  appropriations  required  for  the  execution  'i 

pensea,''  I  return  it  herewith  to  the  House  of  Rcpro-  the  provisions  of  the  election  laws  would  not  prevent 

eentotivcs,  in  which  it  originated,  with  the  following  their  enforcement.    The  right  and  duty  to  ap|v»int  iLe 

objections  to  its  approval :  general  and  special  deputy  marshals  which  Uiey  prr- 

The  g^eneral  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for  vide  for  would  still  remain,  and  the  Ezficutive  D*i^>un- 

certain  judicial  exjx^naes  of  tlie  Govemment  for  the  ment  of  the  Govemment  would  also  be  empower l-u  ro 

fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1B80,  for  which  the  sum  incur  the  requisite  liability^  for  their  oompenMiiivn. 

of  $2,690,000  is  appropriated.     These  appropriations  But  the  second  section  of  tiiis  bill  contains  a  pro].:  :• 

are  required  to  keep  in  operation  the  general  mnctions  tion  not  found  in  any  previous  legislation.    Its  dt-^-'MM 

of  the  judicial  department  of  the  Government,  and  if  is  to  render  the  election  laws  inopeiative  and  a  dcul 

this  part  of  the  bul  stood  alone  there  would  be  no  ob-  letter  during  the  next  fiscal  year.    It  ia  sought  to  ac- 

jection  to  its  ap|)roval.    It  contains,  however,  other  oomplish  this  by  omitting  to  appropriate  nooney  for 

provisions,  to  which  I  desiro  rospecti\illy  to  ask  your  their  enforcement  and  by  expressly  prohibiting  any 

attention.  department  or  ofScer  of  the  Govemment  from  mcur- 

At  the  present  session  of  Congress  a  majority  of  ring  anv  liability  under  any  of  the  provisioxka  of  title 

both  Houses,  favoring  a  repeal  of  the  Con^ssional  26  of  tne  ttovised  Statutea  authorising  tha  appoint- 

election  laws  embraced  in  title  26  of  the  Revised  Stat-  ment  or  payment  of  general  or  special  deputy  mar>h.i]'» 

utes,  passed  a  measure  for  that  purpose,  as  part  of  a  bill  for  service  on  election  da^rs  until  an  appropriation 

entitled  '^  An  Act  making  appropriations  forthelegis-  sufficient  to  pay  such  liability  shall  have  first  bciu 

lative,  executive,  and  jumoiat  expenses  of  the  Govern-  made. 

ment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1880,  and  for  The  President  is  called  upcm  to  give  his  sfflTmativo 

other  purposes."     Unable  to  concur  with  Congress  approval  to  positive  enactments  which  in  effect  <Ic- 

in  that  measure,  on  the  29th  of  May  last  I  returned  pnve  him  oi  the  ordinary  and  necessary  means  of 

the  bill  to  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives,  in  which  it  executing  laws  still  left  in  the  statute-book,  and  eiu- 

priginated,  without  my  approval,  for  that  further  con-  braced  within  his  constitutional  duty  to  see  that  the 

sideration  for  which  the  Constitution  provides.    On  laws  are  executed.    If  he  approves  tne  bill  and  thu^t 

reconsideration  the  bill  was  approved  by  less  than  two  ffives  to  such  positive  enactraenta  the  authority  oi 

thirds  of  the  House,  snd  failed  to  beoome  a  law.    The  law,  he  participates  in  the  curtailment  of  his  m«fui.» 

election  laws,  therefore,  remain  valid  enactments,  and  of  seeing  that  tne  law  is  faithfully  executed  while  tl.-c 

the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  binding  not  only  upon  obligation  of  tiie  law  and  of  his  constitutional  duty 

all  private  citizens,  but  also  alike  ana  equally  binmng  remains  unimp^red. 

apon  all  who  are  cnarged  with  the  duties  and  respon-  The  appointment -of  special  depntj  mft->«K«i»  i«  not 
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ma^le  by  the  statute  a  spontaneous  act  of  authority  The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided 

on  the  part  of  any  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  j^  ^he  negative— yeas  102,  nays  78,  not  voting 

the  Government,  but  m  accorded  as  a  popular  nght  i  nfl                                          7       y         i                   o 

of  the  citizens  to  call  into  operation  this  agency  for  .',  .■•._.             .         -  /^                ., 

fecurini?  the  purity  and  freedom  of  electiomi  in  any  At  this  extra  session  Of  Oongress  there  were 

city  or  toMm  having  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  or  introduced  in  the  Senate  727  bills  and  46  joint 

upVarJ.    Section  20til  of  the  Revised  Statutes  puts  it  resolutions,  of  which  26  bills  and  7  joint  reso- 

in  the  power  of  any  two  citiMna  of  such  city  or  town  j^^j^j^g   became  laws.      In  the    House  there 

t)  re.iuire  of  the  marshal  of  the  distnct  tlie  appomt-  __        •   *      1        10  ona  iv:ii«  ««,i  1  in  i^x^*.  »^«^ 

mcnt  of  these  special  deputy  marshals.    Ther^pon  were  introduced  2,3 9o  bills  and  119  joint  reso- 

t.ip  duty  of  the  marshal  becomes  imperative,  and  its  lutions,  of  which  36  bills  and  17  joint  resolu- 

Don-j^fformance  would  expose  him  to  judicial  man-  tions  became  laws.     The  following  are  of  gen- 

u^2  or  punishment,  or  to  removal  from  office  by  the  Qr^l  importance,  in  addition   to   those  above 

l're>i<k'nt,  aa  the  circumstances  ot  his  conduct  might  ^^-.f:^  '  j  . 

rtqaire.    The  bill  now  before  me  neither  revokes  this  menuonea . 

f-c^.ular  right  of  the  citizens  nor  relieves  the  marshal  a  bill  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contagious  or 

of  tlib  duty  imposed  by  hiw^  nor  the  President  of  his  infectious  diseases  into  the  United  States, 

duty  to  see  that  this  law  is  taithfuUy  executed.  ^  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

I  forbear  to  enter  aijain  upon  any  general  discussion  to  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  refrigerating  ship 

of  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  the  election  laws  or  of  fyj  the  disinfection  of  vessels  and  cargoes, 

th*  dan,'erous  and  unconstitutional  principle  of  this  ^  joint  resolution  rekting  to  the  organization  of  the 

bill,  th;it  the  power  vested  in  Congress  to  ori^nate  National  Board  of  Health. 

apnropriationa  involves  the  right  to  compel  the  Exec-  To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Mississippi 

utive  to  approve  any  leirislation  which  Congress  may  River  Commission  for  the  improvement  of  said  river 

&-C  fit  to  attach  to  such  bills,  under  the  penalty  of  re-  ftx)in  the  head  of  the  parses  near  its  mouth  to  its 

fuHin  r  the  means  needed  to  carry  on  essential  ftmo-  head-waters. 

ti'iLsof  the  Government.    My  views  on  these  subjects  To  put  salts  of  quinine  and  sulphate  of  quuiine  on 

bjve  b(«n  sufficiently  presented  in  the  special  mea-  the  free  list. 

s;ii,'(a  sent  by  mo  to  tine  House  of  Representatives  To  provide  for  the  exchange  of  subsidiazy  coins  for 

d  inn^  their  present  session.    What  was  said  in  those  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  under  certain  cir- 

ir..->^aifes  I  regard  as  conclusive  as  to  my  duty  in  re-  cumstances,  and  to  make  such  coins  a  lesjal  tender  in 

BT*>:t  to  the  bill  before  me.    The  arguments  urged  in  all  sums  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  and  for  other  pur^ 

ttKtse  communications  against  the  repeal  of  the  dec-  poses. 

tion  laws  and  against  the  right  of  Congress  to  deprive  i^  addition  to  the  five  bills  originating  in  the  House 

the  Executive  of  that  sefwrate  and  independent  dw-  yrhich.  were  disapproved  by  tlie  President,  there  was 

cr^i'ion  and  judgment  which  the  Constitution  confers  one  bill  origmating  in  the  Senate  vetoed— namely,  the 

an  1  requires  are  equally  cogent  in  opposition  to  this  1,111  to  amend  the  act  of  March  8, 1879,  for  the  relief 

:;tll.    This  measure  leaves  the  powers  and  duties  of  of  Joseph  B.  Collins. 
t'le  supervisors  of  elections  ontouchod.    The  oompen- 


ippomtmont.    But  the  power  _. 

G^^vr3rnmcnt  to  protect  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  man,  bom  in  Albany,  New  York,  October  80, 

d  jty  at  the  pol&  would  be  taken  away.    The  States  1829.    His  father,  Alfred  Conkling,  was  a  Rep- 

iravemplovWh  CTvil  and  military  power  at  the  el^  resenUtive  in  the  Seventeenth  Congress,  and 

ti  n=*,  but  by  this  bill  even  the  civil  authority  to  pro-  ^^^  ««^^;«4.^^  k«.  t^v,«  n^^irx^o^  A/i<rlno   inAfr^ 

u.3t  Congrtiiional  elections  is  denied  to  the  United  '^J^J^PfP^P'^^J^r  ^^^^  T"^  x^^JT      T^.  ?  .^! 

St'/ea.    The  obiect  is  to  prevent  any  adequate  control  of  the  United  States  for  the  Is  orthem  District 

by  the  United  States  over  the  national  elections  by  of  New  York  in  1825,  and  Minister  to  Mexico 

f-j oi Idiag  the  payment  of  deputy  raarsliab,  the  offl-  ]^y  President  Fillmore  in  1852.     He  was  the 

tlciion  U^  "^  "^'^  authority  to  enforce  the  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  valuable  books  on  law. 

^' TlirfacTthat  these  laws  are  deemed  objectionable        His  son  Roscoe  received  a  common-school 

br  &  majority  of  both  Honsea  of  Congress  is  uxged  as  and  academic  education.      Removing  to  Au- 

B  H jrHdent  warrant  for  this  legislation.  burn  and  Geneva  with  his  father,  he  studied 

There  are  two  lawful  ways  to  overturn  legislative  i^^  ^jj^ee  years  under  his  tuition.     In  1846  he 

cnr»>tments.    One  is  their  repeal ;  the  other  is  the  de-  ^^^.^.^j  xi,*L  i„„  ^«s«^  /.<?  Gr»o«/»A^  n^A  iTAman 

ci  i  .n  of  a  competent  tribunlJagainst  their  validity,  entered  the  law-office  of  Spencer  and  Kernan 

The  effect  of  this  bill  is  to  depnve  the  executive  de-  m  Utioa,  the  latter  Of  whom  is  now  his  col- 

partmcnt  of  the  Qovemment  of  the  means  to  execute  league  in  the  Senate.    In  1849  he  was  appoint- 

Uv^'j  whic^  are  not  repealed,  which  have  not  been  de-  ed  by  Hamilton  Fish  District  Attorney  for 

cV^  invalid,  *«d  which  it  is,  therefore,  the  du^^^^  Oneida  County,  several  mouths  before  he  at- 

thj  Executive  and  of  every  other  department  of  Gov-  Y-     j  u»         •:.•*-.     rk«  *k«  a^„  i>^  «.«-  *«r«^ 

t-nm.at  to  obey  and  to  e^oroe.  tamed  his  m^ority.    On  the  day  he  was  twen- 

I  have  in  my  former  message  on  this  subject  ex-  ty-one  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  at  which 

pr^?cd  a  willingness  to  ooncur  in  suitable  amend-  he  had  already  acquired  considerable  reputa- 

^l^nts  for  the  improvement  of  the  election  jaws;  but  ^j^jj      Durimr  the  next  decade  he  disclosed 
I  tin  not  consent  to  their  absolute  and  entire  repeal,  «,„««^««  rinaiifi^ia   ar%A  i»aa  ItxrAroA  ♦«  aa 

*n  i  1  can  not  approve  legislation  which  seeks  to^  rare  managing  Qualities,  and  was  looked  to  a^ 

nat  their  enforcement  a  leader  m  local  pohtics.    In  law  he  ranked 

RUTHKKFORD  B.  HAYES.  with  the  first  of  the  profession  as  an  advocate. 

KncrnvB  ll4»tio»,  •%«#  M*  18T9.  The  triumphs  which  he  achieved  at  the  bar, 

The  Speaker :    "  The   question  before  the  and  which  were  his  passport  to  public  prefer- 

FIoQ^e  11,  Will  the  House  on  reconsideration  ment,  were  gained  before  he  reached  the  age 

STree  to  pass  the  bill?  on  which  the  Gonsti-  of  twenty-nine.  In  later  years  he  has  accepted 

tutlDQ  reqnirea  the  yeas  and  nays  shaU  be  only  a  few  cases,  but  in  these  his  success  has 

tAken;  and,  in  obedience  thereto,  the  Clerk  been  marked.    He  married  Julia  Seymour,  a 

will  DOW  eul  the  roll."  sister  of  ex-Governor  Horatio  Seymour. 
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In  1858  lie  was  elected  Mayor  of  Utica.  The  Mr.  Conkling  was,  in  harmony  with  the  senti- 

campaign  which  followed  Mr.  Oonkling^s  elec-  ment  of  his  party,  strictly  in  favor  of  the  re- 

tion  as  Mayor  resulted  in  a  tie  vote  hetween  samption  of  specie  payments. 

J.  0.  Hoyt  and  Charles  S.  Wilson,  a  circnm-  One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  Senator 

stance  which  necessitated  Mr.  Conkling's  hold-  Conkling^s  political  career  was  the  prominent 

ing  over  for  the  full  year,  neither  gentleman  part  he  took  in  framing  the  act  for  an  Electo- 

being  qualified  to  succeed  him.  ral  Commission  in  1876.    Many  of  the  foremost 

In  iNovember,  1868,  he  was  elected  a  Repre-  men  of  his  own  and  of  the  other  party  were 

sentative  to  the  Thirty-sixlh  Congress,  and  took  the  prey  of  extreme  partisan  views,  which,  if 

his  seat  in  that  body  at  the  beginning  of  its  insisted  on,  might  have  plunged  the  countrv 

first  session,  in  December,  1859 — a  session  noted  into  civil  strife.    It  was  largely  owing  to  his 

for  its  long  and  bitter  contest  over  the  Speak-  indefatigable  labors,  his  thorough  knowledge  of 

ership.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  the  history  of  the  question  and  of  all  the  preoc- 

on  the  District  of  Columbia.    He  was  reelected  dents,  and  the  powerful  effect  of  the  speech  he 

in  1860.    His  brother,  Frederick  A.  Conkling,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  that  the  success  of  the 

was  elected  at  the  same  time  from  a  New  York  Electoral  Commission  bill  was  due.     In  regard 

City  district.    Tiie  two  brothers  entered  the  to  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Commission 

Th&ty-seventh  Congress  at  the  opening  of  the  by  this  bill,  he  said:  ^^Mr.  President,  I   had 

special  session  convened  by  President  Lincoln,  supposed  that  the  Constitution  had  raised  not 

Jnly  4,  1861.    In  this  Congress,  Roscoe  Conk-  only  a  hedge  and  a  fence,  but  a  wall  of  limit, 

ling  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  to  the  powers  it  confers.    I  supposed  that, 

District  of  Columbia,  and  also  of  a  special  when  five  of  the  most  largely  instructed  and 

committee  to  frame  a  bankrupt  law.  trusted  members  of  the  Senate,  and  five  of  the 

A  candidate  for  reelection  to  the  Thirty-  most  largely  instructed  and  trusted  memben 

eighth  Congress,  he  was  defeated  by  his  old  of  the  House,  were  authorized  to  meet  five 

law  partner  Francis  Keman.    At  the  election  Judges  of  the  highest  and  most  largely  in- 

in  1864,  the  same  parties  being  nominated,  Mr.  structed  judicial  tribunal  of  the  hind,  we  might 

Conkling  gained  the  victory,  and  resumed  his  trust  to  them  to  settle  what  a  Court  of  Oyer 

seat  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  where  he  and  Terminer  settles  whenever  it  is  called  open 

served  on  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  to  determine  whether  it  has  jurisdiction  to  try 

and  on  Reconstruction.      The  fame  of  Mr.  an  indictment  for  homicide  or  not.    I  had  siij^- 

Conkling  as  an  orator  had  preceded  him,  as  posed  that,  giving  it  the  instrument  by  which 

had  his  reputation  as  a  party  manager.    He  its  jurisdiction  is  to  be  measured,  we  could 

startled  the  nation  by  a  vigorous  assault  npon  trust  this  provisional  tribnnal  of  selected  men 

the  tactics  of  General  MoClellan,  and  gave  the  to  run  a  boundary  and  fix  the  line  marking 

keynote  for  earnestness  in  all  future  war  legis-  their  jurisdiction.'^ 

lation  at  a  time  when  hesitancy  and  vacillation  CONNECTICUT.     The  Legislature  of  this 

Prevailed.    In  February,  1862,  he  opposed  Mr.  State  assembled  at  Hartford  on  January  8th, 

panlding's  legal-tender  act    by  speech  and  and  for  the  first  time  opened  their  regular  stn- 

vote,   sustaining,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  sion  in  the  new  State  House,  where  they  ha<i 

party  policy,  Mr.  Horton's  amendment  provid-  closed  the  session  of  1878.     In  the  Lower 

ing  for  the  issue  of  an  interest-bearing  note.  House,  Dexter  R.  Wright  of  New  Haven  was 

and  against  the  final  passage  of  the  bill  as  elected  Speaker.    Gilbert  W.  Phillips  of  the 

amended  by  Thaddeus  Stevens.    In  the  same  Fourteenth  District  was  appointed  President 

session  he  voted  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 

the  debt  in  coin.    Mr.  Conkling  was  a  firm  Upon  taking  the  chair  as  President,  Senator 

supporter  of  all  legislation  tending  to  uphold  Phillips  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows : 
the  hands  of  the  Administration  in  prosecuting 

the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  Senators  :  I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  the  kind- 

In  the  fall  of  1866  Mr.  Conkling  was  elected  ^^  ^^^  S*""*^  me  to  be  your  teniponiry  preNdin)< 

X    *u  ^  -!•  ^iT  /i                TL  lu  **     ^u  'rrr*''^  officer,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  will  be  my  aim  to 

to  the  Fortieth  Congress,  but  before  that  Con-  serve  you  m  Buch  a  manner  as  shall  meet  your  ap- 

gress  met  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Judge  Ira  provaf.    We  meet  in  obedience  to  the  public  voi</e, 

Harris  as  United  States  Senator  from  the  State  and  1  tnwt  it  will  be  our  pleasure,  as  well  aa  our  dut  t  . 

of  New  York.    He  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  ^e  a^^ro^^^^of  ^?^titSSte*  to  ua  aa  to  mtt.t 

March  4,  1867 ;  was  reelected,  his  second  term  Be&^addre^L^ou^Wea  toVe  duties  befoit^  n*. 

beginnmg  March  4,  1873  ;  was  agam  elected,  allow  me  to  aay  a  word  concerning  thia  proud  ediii.  o 

and  began  his  third  term  as  Senator  March  4,  in  which  we  meet  for  the  flret  time.    It  ]»  a  cau^*  of 

1879.     He  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  General  sincere  congratulation  that  it  has  been  carried  on  to 

Grant's  Administration.     The  general  policy  «>™Pl?^i?'^  ynder  manM^ement  so  BaUsfkctory,    TJ.e 

- ",    r  i  J    .   .  ''"'"V     '            ,  5t     o     X     ^  commission  in  charge,  it  aeema  to  me,  for  its  wwJoin, 

of  that  Admmistration  toward  the  bouth  was  deserves  the  thanks  of  tlie  State.    In  all  ages  of  tie 

largely  directed  by  Senator  Conkling,  who  ad-  world,  nations  have  displayed  their  characters  br  tie 

vocated  it  with  all  the  powers  of  his  eloquence  beauty  and  magnificence  of  their  public  buikrme.^. 

and  all  the  potency  of  his  personal  and  politi-  The  Greek  temple,  the  Gothio  cathedral  the  Parri.:- 

^^1  '  a               rr-.^--i      i       ^i:«*-           ai  ment  House  at  London,  our  own  proud  Capitol  at 

cal  influence.    He  was  also  largely  mstrumental  Washington,  and  the  hut  of  Uie  Indikn  in  the  Amvr- 

m  the  inception  and  passage  of  the  civil  rights  iean  wilderness,  each  repreaenta,  or  did  repre-cnt, 

bilL    Upon  the  vital  question  of  hard  money  somewhat  the  thought  and  character  of  tbo  per>i.'.« 
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who  cansed  their oonfitraotion.  .This  of  oura  no  less  Monday  of  January,  1881."     The  proportional 

standi  as  a  representative  of  our  people  and  of  our  number  of  votes  cast  for  Kepublican  and  Dem- 

^^'"l7.hTlJ?in^*^TlSnn'^'vl  wh^^^^^^^  ocratic  candidates  at  the  said  ballots  was  nearly 
r-er^onal  convenienoa  ana  comiort,  yet,  WDctner  con-         ..  .       ,,       ,       ^  ^b./va    ^/^i^       ».  ^      ^\. 

'idered  in  its  architecture  or  its  construction,  artis-  unitorm  in  all— about  150  to  100.     After  the 

ti  al  in  all.    Commemorative  of  liberty  and  civiliza-  joint  Assembly  had  been  dissolved,  separate 

ti on,  of  cultivation  and  Pflfinement,  and  of  prosperity  resolutions  declaring  each  of  the  •Republican 

priJ 


oxd  Coimoiiwealth.                   '^   '^               °  and  concurred  in  by  the  Senate.    Later  on  the 

Senators,  in  all  our  acts  let  us  bear  in  mind  the  same  day  the  two  Houses  met  again  in  joint 

hun^r  of  the  State,  and  the  upholding  of  the  best  gov-  Assembly,  and  the  new  Governor  was  inaugu- 

ernmeut  that  the  world  ever  beheld.    Armed  m  all  «^tA/l 

the  <reni^  of  justice,  may  it  «tand  to  the  latest  day  '^*™'  „  «    *  t>              ^  ^.        .    x^.            ri 

to  bless  mankind !  The  Hall  of  Representatives  m  the  new  Cap- 

,,.-,         xxLTT           ^  T>             .  itol  is  much  complained  of  by  members  of  the 

Iq  hi8  address  to  the  House  of  Representa-  Legislature,  as  being  seriously  defective  on  sev- 

nve.  before  occupying  the  bpeakors  chair,  Mr.  eral  accounts.     Within  the  first  week  of  the 

Wright  referred  favorably  and  at  some  length  ^^^^^^  ^^iq  foUowmg  resolution  was  introduced 

to  the  r^umption  of  specie  payments,  upon  a^d  adopted: 

which  subject  the  following  joint  resolution  ^ 

was  passed,  and  concurred  in  by  the  Senate :  Bemlttd,  That  a  committee,  consisting  of  eight 

^          '                                      ''  members  of  the  House,  be  appomted  to  consider  and 

Fifj>oldidy  by  this  Assembly,  that  we  cor^ally  unite  report  to  the  House  what  changes  and  alterations  are 

with  oar  people  and  Government  in  their  con^ratula-  required  in  the  Beprescntatives' liall  to  render  the  hall 

tons  over  the  Buooetsfhl  resuznption  of  specie  pay-  more  convenient  and  comfortable  both  to  the  members 

m.  nt-«,  toother  with  the  signs  of  returning  prosperity  of  the  House  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  who  may 

^hioh  everywhere  accompany  it ;  and  we  requ&st  our  desire  to  witness  its  proceedings. 
i^naton  and  Bepresentatives  in  Congress  to  continue 

to  ^tand  firm  in  their  eflforts  to  resist  all  attempts  to  The  author   of  the  resolution  pointed  out 

dtbase  our  ourroncy.  several  defects,   especially  with  reference  to 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session  Governor  the  acoustic  properties,  in  which  respect  he 

n  ibbard,  having  been  officially  notified  by  a  characterized  the  hall  as  ^*  a  complete  failure." 

joint  committee  that  the  two  Houses  were  or-  These  defects  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  ar- 

;;anizdd  and  ready  for  business,  sent  them  a  chitect,  and  also  of  the  Commissioners  on  the 

written  communication  dated  January  8th,  in-  Oapitol  Building,  ^*  whose  duty  it  was  to  see 

forrniug  them  of  the  appointments  to  office  that  the  architect  constructed  a  building  that 

which,  under  resolutions  passed  by  the  last  would  answer  all  the  purposes  for  which  it 

(reneral  Assembly, he  had  made  since  its  ad-  was  intended  to  be  used;  but  they  bad,  he 

iouroment,  and  of  the  action  he  had  taken  to  thought,  failed  to  attend  to  their  duty  in  the 

rix  the  weekly  rate  to  be  paid  in  the  hospitals  particular  named."    After  the  resolution  had 

of  Hartford  and  New  Haven  for  the  admission,  been  passed,  otiier  members  spoke  against  the 

lujdical  treatment,  and  support  of  invalid  sol-  acoustic  defect  of  the  new  hall,  which  some 

'ii -T^  and  sailors  who  served  on  the  quota  of  said  is  '*  not  so  good  "  as  the  Representatives^ 

thd  Stite  in  the  late  civil  war.  Hall  in  the  old  State  House. 

A  joint  convention  waa  held  by  the  two  The  officii  term  of  William  H.  Bamum,  a 

11)1^63  on  January  9th  for  the  purpose  of  United  States  Senator  from  Connecticut,  ex- 

(1  ;cuQg  a  Governor  and  the  other  executive  pired  on  March  3, 1879.   The  Republican  mem- 

bnte  officers,  as  none  of  the  candidates  at  the  bers  held  a  caucus  on  January  16th,  to  se- 

IT-neral  election  in  November,  1878,  had  been  lect  their  candidates.    Out  of  the  149  votes 

electiid.     The  joint  oommittee  appointed  to  cast  on  the  thirty  -  eighth  ballot,  Orville  H. 

canvoas  the  votes  oast  at  the  said  election  re-  Piatt  received  76,  Joseph  R.  Hawley  72,  and 

ported  the  two  competing  candidates  who  had  Marshall  Jewell  1.     The  nomination  of  Mr. 

r.  ceiled  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  the  Piatt  was  tlien,  on  motion,  made  unanimous. 

re-pectivc  offices :  For  Governor,  Charles  B.  On  January  2l8t  Mr.  Bamum,  the  previous  in- 

Anlrews  of  Litchfield  and  Richard  D.  Hub-  cumbent,  and  Mr.  Piatt  were  voted  for  by  the 

't'lTil  of  Hartford  ;  for  Ueutenant-Governor,  two  Houses  separately,  and  the  votes  stood  13 

D.uid  Gallup  of  Plainfieldand  Charles  Durand  to  6  in  the  Senate,  and  139  to  91  in  the  Lower 

of  Derby ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  David  Tor-  House ;  so  Mr.  Piatt  was  elected, 

rvice  of  Derby  and  Dwight  Morris  of  Bridge-  The  short    experiment  of  winter  sessions 

p  )rt ;  for  State  Treasurer,  Talmadge  Baker  ot  seems  to  have  made  on  the  members  of  the 

X  »rwalk  and  Edwin  A.  Buck  of  Windham ;  Legislature  a  decidedly  adverse    impression. 

t'^r  State  Comptroller,  Chauncey  Howard  of  The  subject  of  changing  the  time  from  Janu- 

^  )veatry  and  Oharles  0.  Hubbard  of  Middle-  ary  to  May  was  proposed  in  the   House  on 

t'f'n.    These  competitors  were  also  balloted  January  22d,  when  several  members  advocated 

f^r  by  the  joint  Assembly,  with  the  result  that  the  cliange  as  advantageous  and  preferable  on 

trie  first-named  one  for  each  office  received  a  many  accounts,  including  a  saving  to  the  State 

mvority  of  votes,  and  was  declared  by  the  of  some  two  hundred  dollars  a  day,  which  she 

iVe^dent  as  duly  elected  "  for  the  term  of  two  must  now  expend  for  heating  and  matters  re- 

}^xT%  ending  on  the  Wednesday  after  the  first  lating  to  it.    A  Joint  resolution  was  then  of- 
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fered  b;  a  member  and  pawed  by  tbe  House  of  tbe  jolnt-stook  laws,  for  the  prerention  of 
nnaDimoaBly,  "instructii^  the  Committee  on  fraQdandotherabusefSorthetrpunishiDBDt;  to 
Cotutitutional  AmeDdments  to  prepare  and  tbe  engrossmeDt  of  bills;  and  to  taking  a  pro- 
report  an  amendment  prDvidinf^c  for  spring  ses-  TiBionaJ  adjournment  before  closing  tbe  session, 
nons  of  tbe  General  Assembly."  Tiiis  reso'  its  time  to  be  employed  in  perfecting  wbat  hvl 
lotion,  by  »  vote  sabseqnently  taken  in  the  been  act«d  npon  daring  the  session,  and  not 
Uoose,  was  "  continued  to  tbe  adjourned  ses'  for  action  on  any  new  bnsinees.  Conceraing 
aion  of  tbe  General  Assembly  id  Janaary,  tbe  two  last-named  imbjects  Le  snggested  that 
1680,"  wliich  the  Senate  concurred  in.  tbe  proviaiona]  adjournment  which  in  1ST8 

The  following  joint  resolntion   was  passed  took  place  in  parsnance  of  the  advice  given  bj 

by  the  Lower  House  and  concurred  in  by  the  his  predecessor,  sliould  be  made  obligatory  hj 

Senate  respectiug  the  bill  on  Chinese  immigra-  the  enactment  of  a  statute,  or  by  tbe  adoptios 

tion  then  under  deliberation  in  Congress:  of  a  joint  rule;  and  as  to  the  engroasment  of 

Jiemkid,  by  this  Qecenl  Anembly,  that  the  pro-  bills  he  recommended  a  change  of  the  existing 

poaed  law  now  pending  in  the  Congreu  of  the  Umted  statute,  so  as  to  permit  them  to  be  printed  in- 

Btatfs,  rMtrictJng  ChinoM  inunigralion,  is  s  flagraBt  gtead  of  being  engrossed  in  writing.     He  sajs: 

violation  of  a  aacred  and  honoiabiB  treaty,  and  u  .,  e v    _   _i,  __     „  _ij  .      .   .        ..  _.  „ 

whoUy  inoon»i,Mnt^th  the  prindplra  and  traditions  !  ^'''^'' ^*  ^''""K^  "™''*  ^J\  »  f«*'  ',*'*fV^ 

ofour  republic,  and  with  the  btood  prindplea  of  hu-  heve  the  becretary,  would  lighten  the  lobore 

nuiD  frecdDiD ;  and  it  ii  our  earneet  hope  tnat  ita  pro-  of  the  Committee  on  Engrossed  Bills,  and  en- 

viaiona  may  not  disgrace  out  gtatulce.  able  them  much  more  speedily  to  prepare  bills 

Governor  Andrews,  in  his  message  to  the  for  presentation  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the 

Legislature,  endorsed  and  urged  the  recommen-  two  Honses  for  their  signatares,  and  to  the 

datioDB  made  by  bis  predecessor  at  the  opening  Governor  for  his  approvfO."    He  recommended 

of  the  sesnon  of  1678,  more  particularly  those  that  the  taxes  on  property  rect^nized  by  tbe 

relating  to  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  pro-  laws  of  1877  and  18T8  as  belonging  to  married 

bate  diatricta  in  the  State;  to  tbe  correction  women  ezalosively  should  be  ass^sed  against 


the  wife,  and  not  set  in  the  lists  of  the  hns-  what  it  is  "  in  a  town  next  bende  il."    In  or- 

hand,  as  is  now  done  by  statute.    A  bill  to  effect  der  to  secure  as  mnoh  uniformity  asposalbleoii 

that  object  was  acted  npon  at  the  session  of  this  point,  he  suggested  periodical  aseessmeuts 

1678,  but  fuled  to  pass.     He  urged  the  repeal  to  be  made  by  omcera  appointed  by  tbe  State, 

of  all  tbe  statutes,  whether  public  or  private,  who  shonld  sotually  visit  every  town  onoe  in 

under  which  a  large  amount  of  property  in  the  five  or  ten  years,  and  make  an  appraiaal.     Ue 

Btate  is  claimed  by  its  owners  to  be  exempted  says :  "  An  assessment  made  once  in  ten  years 

from  taxation.    From  this  general  rule  be  ei-  would  establish  a  basis  for  the  Board  of  Eqoal- 

cepted  only  "  clear  oases  of  exemption  by  irre-  ization,  such  as  they  do  not  now  possess,  and 

pealaMe  grant  from  tbe  legislature."     Upon  enable  thera  to  act  intelligently  in  the  adjust- 

this  subject  of  taxation  for  State  purposes,  the  ment  of  State  taxation."    The  Comroissiaoere 

Governor  pointed  out  the  absunlity  and  in-  appointed  under  a  resolntion  of  tbe  Geaeral 

Justice  now  committed   in   the  assessment   of  Assembly  of  1678,  "to  inqnire  into  the  feaai- 

property  of  tlie  same  kind,  its  average  valua-  bility  of  amplifying  the  system  of  legal  pro- 

tion  at  different  and  not  distant  localities  be-  cednre  in  the  State,  and  secure  a  more  speedy 

ing  BO  different  as  to  be  in  one  town  donble  administration  of  Jostioe,"  having  submitted  i 
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detailed  report  of  their  labors,  with  a  bill  in-  Two  constitutional  amendments,  separately 

tended  to  carry  their  recoommendations  into  proposed  by  the  Lower  House  at  the  session 

e.lect,  Governor  Andrews  invites  the  Legisla-  of  1878,  were  approved  by  both  Houses  at  the 

ture  to  give  these  documents  "  a  careful  and  session  of  1879,  and  submitted  to  the  people's 

moit  cautious  consideration,"  and  to  pass  the  vote  for  adoption  or  rejection  at  the  State 

Ddw  procedure  act "  if  it  may  render  the  means  election,  October  6,  1879.     One  provided  for 

of  access  to  the  tribunals  of  justice  more  easy  biennial  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 

an  i  plain,  .  .  .  and  free  the  courts  of  the  State  the  other  that  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 

of  Connecticut  from  the  reproach  of  that  delay  Errors  and  of  the  Superior  Courts  should  hold 

which  oftentimes  amounts  to  a  practical  denial  office  during  good    behavior,   but  not    after 

of  justice/^    In  this  connection  he  urged  them  seventy-6ve  years  of  age.    In  the  Senate  these 

to  attend  to  the  matter  of  *^  costs  in  civil  cases,'^  amendments  were    approved  with    but    one 

and  **  by  all  means  to  do  away  with  continu-  negative  vote. 

ances,  at  least  after  the  first  term."     He  sug-  "  An  act  concerning  tramps  "  was  passed, 

gested  the  limitation  of  these  costs  by  the  pas-  being  a  substitute  for  the  original  bill,  to  which 

si^d  of  a  law  enacting  that  *•''  a  certain  sum  many  amendments  were  made.    It  now  resem- 

should  be  payable  each  time  the  cause  advances  bles  in  several  particulars  the  New  Hampshire 

one  stage,  as  at  the  entry  of  the  action,  when  tramp  law  in  a  milder  form. 

issue  is  joined,  and  at  final  judgment,"  con-  An  act  was  also  passed  repealing  the  act 

eluding  with  these  words:  "Let  it  be  fixed  so  of  January,  1877,  which  made  a  reduction  of 

that  the  costs  shall  be  a  spur  to  diligence,  and  ten  per  cent,  in  salaries  and  fees  paid  by  the 

not  a  premium  to  delay."    He  recommended  State. 

the  submission  to  the  people  for  adoption  or  By  acts  passed  in  1879,  the  catching  of  sal- 
rejection  of  the  constitutional  amendment  for  mon  is  prohibited  till  May,  1888 ;  and  the  fish- 
biennial  sessions,  and  pointed  to  the  advantages  ing  season  for  shad  is  fixed  between  March  1st 
that  will  result  to  the  State  from  snch  a  mea-  and  June  20th  each  year. 
sare,  especially  in  regard  to  economy  and  the  A  joint  resolution  was  adopted  *^  raising  a 
''  relief  from  the  growing  mischief  of  over-legis-  commission  to  examine  and  revise  the  laws  re- 
lation." lating  to  joint-stock  companies  " ;  also  a  joint 

The  January  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1879  resolution  ^*  continuing  to  the  ac^journed  session 

was  closed  by  final  ad  journment  on  March  28th.  of  this  Assembly  in  January,  1880,  the  joint 

An  act  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  print-  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  No. 

in^  of  bills,  instead  of  engrossing  them  by  82,  instructing  the  Committee  on  Constitutional 

hand  while  yet  under  action  of  the  Legislature,  Amendments  to  report  an  amendment  to  the 

as  recommended  by  the  Governor.  Constitution  of  this  State  providing  for  spring 

The  bill  entitled  "  An  act  to  simplify  pro-  sessions  of  the  General   Assembly  " ;   also  a 

eedare  in  civil  causes,  and  to  unite  legal  and  joint  resolution  *^  appointing  a  joint  standing 

eqaitahle  remedies  in  the  same  action,"  sub-  cx)mmittee,  to  consist  of  one  Senator  and  eight 

Diitted  with  their  report  by  the  Commissioners  Representatives,  on  retrenchment,  reform,  and 

appointed  to  inquire  into  the  feasibility  of  sim-  abuses ;   and  providing  that  hereafter  such  a 

plifjing  the  system  of  legal  procedure,  was  committee  shall  be  appointed  on  or  before  the 

fdForably  reported  upon  by  the  Committee  on  third  day  of  each  session." 

the  Judiciary,  and  passed  by  both  Houses.    This  A  bill  ^*-  relating  to  the  taxation  of  the  $:epar 

act,  which  alters  the  method  of  legal  procedure  rate  property  of  married  women,"  providing 

heretofore  obtaining  in  the  State,  and  is  now  that  such  property  shall  be  set  in  the  tax-lists 

in  force,  is  said  to  be  received  with  disfavor  in  the  wife^s  own  name,  and  not  in  the  lists  of 

by  the  lawyers  generally,  who  object  i^ainst  it  the  husband,  as  recommended  by  the  Governor, 

especially  on  the  gronnd  that  it  is  calculated  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 

to  work  confasioQ  and  increase  litigation.    At  tives,  reported  on  adversely  by  the  Committee 

the  time  of  its  final  passage  in  the  Senate,  on  on  the  Judiciary,  and  finally  rejected  by  the 

March  13th,  a  Senator  moved  that  *^  the  bill  House,  and  by  the  Senate  in  concurrence,  on 

and  the  report  of  the  Committee  be  continued  March  8d. 

to  the  next  session  of  the  (General  Assembly,  The  following  four  bills  were  also  introduced 
and  that  the  bill  and  the  report  of  the  Commis-  in  the  Lower  House  in  behalf  of  women,  re- 
gion be  published  with  the  laws  of  the  pres-  ported  upon  unfavorably  by  the  appropriate 
ent  sesnon,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  committees,  and  after  deliberation  rejected  in 
be  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  re-  the  Lower  House:  An  act  **  providing  that  all 
port  of  the  Oommission  to  the  President  of  the  property,  real  and  personal,  owned  in  her 
e  irb  County  Bar  for  consideration  and  action."  own  right  by  any  woman  in  this  State,  shall  be 
This  motion  was  lost  by  a  tie  vote.  In  regard  entirely  exempt  from  taxation  ";  an  act  ^^  con- 
tc)  the  object  of  the  said  act,  a  joint  resolution  ferring  upon  tax-paying  women  the  right  to  vote 
wa9  also  passed  by  the  Lower  House  and  con-  in  city,  borough,  and  town  meetings  " ;  an  act 
orred  in  by  the  Senate  on  March  21st,  "  con-  "  conferring  upon  women  the  right  to  vote  in 
tinaing  the  Oommission  appointed  to  consider  school  districts  " ;  and  an  act  ^^  conferring  upon 
the  feasibility  of  simplifying  the  system  of  women  the  right  to  vote  on  all  questions  relat- 
iegal  procedure."  ing  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors." 
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A  verj  large  number  of  bills  acted  upon  at  and  the  expenditure  at  $1,397,246,   leaving 

this  session  were  defeated  at  varioas  stages  bj  an  estimated  balance  of  $152,804  in  the  Trea- 

eitber  of  the  two  Houses,  such  as  the  folio  wing:  sury  at  the  end  of  the  year.    The  amount  of 

Acts  ^^  to  regulate  railroad  fares  " ;  '^  for  cheap-  the  grand  list  for  the  value  of  all  the  taxa- 

er  railway  travel  " ;  "to  secure  the representa-  ble  property  in  Connecticut  in  1879  fell  short 

tion  of  minorities  in  corporations  '^ ;  "creating  of  what  it  was  in  1878  by  more  than  ten  inil- 

the  office  of  Attorney-General,"  with  an  anDUfd  lion  dollars. 

salary  of  $5,000 ;  "  to  establish  a  Bureau  of  La-  The  savings  banks  in  the  State  seem  to  be  in 
bor  Statistics " ;  ^*  regulating  the  hours  of  lar  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  heretofore, 
bor  in  manufacturing  establishments,"  limiting  showing  also  a  tendency  to  further  progress, 
ordinary  workmen^s  labor  to  ten  iiours  a  day ;  During  the  year  ended  October  1,  1879,  their 
'^  relating  to  the  laying  of  pipes  through  the  total  deposits  increased  $326,974.86.  The  in- 
land of  adjoining  proprietors,  for  the  purpose  crease  of  interest  and  surplus  for  the  (^ame 
of  conducting  water  from  springs  or  streams  time  was  $11,974.70,  and  their  liabilities  de- 
for  domestic  uses  " ;  "  in  alteration  of  an  act  creased  $120,832.88. 

concerning  crimes  and  criminal  prosecutions,"  The  education  of  youth  in  Connecticut  is 

the  object  of  which  was  the  abolition  of  capital  generally  satisfactory.    The  number  of  schools 

punishment;  and  "concerning  the  Sabbath,"  during  the  scholastic  year  1879  was  1,638,  with 

designed  to  repeal  the  laws  prohibiting  trading,  an  average  yearly  school- time  of  178^  days, 

driving,  etc.,  on  Sunday.  Tiie  aggregate  number  of  children  in  the  State 

At  the  State  election  held  on  October  6th,  of  school  age,  between  four  and  sixteen  year^, 

the  two  constitutional  amendments,  providing  was  138,428,  of  whom  119,382  attended  the 

for  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature  and  for  public  schools,  and  11,212  other  than  public 

the  office-tenure  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  and  schools;  the  percentage  of  children  in  atteDd- 

Superior  Courts  till  the  seventy -tifth  year  of  ance  at  schools  of  all  kinds  having  been  kst  year 

their  age,  were  both  rejected  by  great  majori-  94*2.    The  total  revenue  for  school  purposes 

ties;  the  votes  having  been,  on  the  Judges^  ten-  from   school  fund,  State,  town,  and  district 

ure  of  office,  21,321  for,  45,845  against;  and  taxes,  and  other  sources,  amounted  to  $1,3(K»,- 

on  biennial  sessions,  17,843  for,  48,859  against.  972.54.    The  aggregate  amount  expended  wa.*: 

The  general  election  of  November  4, 1879,  $1,375,881.01,  showing  an  excess  of  expensed 

was  restricted  to  the  choice  of  members  of  the  over  income  of  $74,908.47.    The  sum  expended 

Legislature,  namely,   all  the  Representatives  for  the  erection  of  new  school-buildings  in  lb79 

and  eleven  of  the  twenty-one  Senators,  repre-  was  about  $37,000.     The  same  item  of  ex- 

senting  the  unevenly  numbered  districts,  and  pense  in  1878  amounted  to  $125,000.     The 

resulted  in  favor  of  the  Republicans.    Of  the  school  expenditures  in  1879  were  reduced  in 

11  Senators,  the  Republicans  elected  9,  the  tlie  aggregate  by  about  $180,000. 

Democrats  2.    Of  the  245  Representatives,  the  In  the  Connecticut  Hospital  for  the  Insane 

Democrats  elected  82,  the  Republicans  168.  at  Middletown,  on  December  1,  1879,   there 

The  political  complexion  of  the  Legislature  at  were  510  patients.    Their  number  during  the 

the  .fanuary  session  of  1880  will  be  as  follows:  year  was  644.     All  of  these,  except  three  who 

In  the  Senate — Republicans  16,  Democrats  5;  are  paying  patients,  were  supported  at  the 

in  the  House  of  Representatives — Republicans  charge  of  the  State.     Of  the  three  paying 

168,  Democrats  82.    At  the  January  session  of  patients,  two  are  themselves  paupers,  their  ex- 

1879  the  proportions  were  :  In  the  Senate —  penses  being  paid  by  relatives  wno  live  out  of 

Republicans  14,  Democrats  7 ;  in  the  House  of  the  State.    Besides  the  above-mentioned  nnm- 

Represontatives — Republicans  148,  Democrats  her  of  indigent  insane  at  the  hospital,  there 

100.  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  four  hundred 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State  contin-  more  poor  msane  persons  in  the  State,  kept  in 

ues  satisfactory.    Her  public  debt  at  the  dose  almshouses  or  elsewhere,  supported  wholly  or 

of  the  last  fiscal  year  was  the  same  as  in  the  in  part  by  their  respective  towns, 

previous  year — $4,967,650,  in  bonds  payable  In  the  State  Prison  the  number  of  convicts 

within  different  periods  hereafter,  and  ful  bear-  on  November  30,  1879,  was  251.    During  tlie 

ing  interest.    The  balance  in  the  State  Treasury  year  137  prisoners  were  discharged,  and  1 1  o 

at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1879  was  received.    The  income  of  the  prison  within  the 

$842,322.11,  and  the  public  revenue  from  all  year  has  covered  all  the  expenses  of  board, 

sources  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  clothing,  and  medical  care  for  the  prisoners. 

$1,534,288.48,  making  a  total  of  $2,376,660.59.  the  salaries  of  all  its  officers,  and  the  incidenta] 

The  aggregate  public  expenditures  for  all  pur-  expenses,  and  left  a  cash  balance  of  $602.79. 

poses  in  the  said   year,   including  $287,626  For  repairs  and  other  matters  of  the  Peniten- 

paid  as  interest  on  State  bonds,  were  $1,534,-  tiary,  the  sum  of  $7,644.95  was  expended  and 

513.64.    Balance  in  the  Treasury  for  the  new  paid  from  the  State  Treasury, 

year,  $842,146.95.    The  ordinary  expenses  of  The  militia  of  Connecticut  is  now  completely 

the  State  in  1879  were  about  the  same  as  in  1878,  organized,  as  the  maximum  of  the  number  <!{ 

except  the  judicial,  which  were  increased  more  companies  allowed  by  the  State  law  has  bein 

than  $41,000.     The  total  public  revenue  for  reached,  and  no  room  left  for  new  organ izn- 

the  fiscal  year  1880  is  estimated  at  $1,550,050,  tions.    The  muster  held  in  November,  187S. 
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shows  the  present  military  foroe  of  the  State  respected  and  honored  hyall  parties,  and  when 

to  coDsist  of  183  commissioned  ofScers  and  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Chamher  of 

2,894  enlisted  men,  which  is  an  increase  of  632  Deputies  he  received  338  out  of  341  votes.    He 

over  the   previous    year.     The  battalion  of  also  belonged  to  the  Delegations  after  1872, 

colored  men,  which  was  authorized  by  act  of  and  at  the  last  session  was  the  President.     He 

the  Legislature  at  the  January  session  of  1879,  is  the  author  of  an  essay  on  the  nationality 

forms  part  of  the  said  increase,  it  having  actu-  question  in  the  ^^  Oestreichischen  Revuo,^'  and 

ally  been  organized,  and  consisting  of  274  men.  of  a  book  on  Aquileja. 

Of  the  3,077  men,  the  present  whole  number  COSTA  RICA  (Rkpublioa  dk  Costa  Rica).* 
of  the  National  Guard,  2,968  are  fully  uni-  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  General  To- 
formed,  armed,  and  equipped;  2,775  of  these,  m6s  Guardia;  the  first  Vice-President,  Sr.  Pe- 
including  the  colored  battalion,  have  received  dro  Quiroz ;  and  the  second  Vice-President,  Sr. 
entirely  new  uniforms  during  the  year,  at  a  Rafael  Barroeta.  The  Cabinet  comprises  the 
costof  a  little  less  than  $25  each.  The  expense  following  Ministers:  Interior,  War,  and  Ma- 
of  the  National  Guard  for  the  year,  not  includ-  rine,  Sr.  Rafael  Machado ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Jus- 
ing  the  uniforms,  was  about  $65,000.  The  tice.  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Poor-Commis- 
commutation  tax  will  amount  to  $94,000.  sion.  Dr.  Jos^  Maria  Castro ;  Commerce  and 

The  divorces  granted  in  Connecticut  within  Finance,  Sr.  Salvador  Lara;  Public  Works,  Sr. 

the  year  ending  Jann^y  31,  1879,  were  401,  M.  Arguello.     The  Bishop  of  San  Jos6  is  the 

which  is  something  less  than  their  number  in  Rt.  Rev.  Luis  Bruschetti.    The  Minister  of  Cos- 

the  preceding  year.    It  is  observed  that,  out  of  ta  Rica  to  the  United  States  is  Sr.  Manuel  M. 

every  ten  divorces,  eight  at  least  are  granted  Peralta  (absent),  accredited  in  March,  1878; 

upon  uncontested  hearings,  husband  and  wife  and  the  Consul-General  at  New  York,  Sr.  J. 

often  colluding  with  one  another  to  be  divorced.  M.  Munoz.    The  United  States  Minister  (resi- 

Tiie  long-pending  dispute  between  the  States  dent  in  Guatemala  and  accredited  to  the  five 

of  Connecticut  and  New  York,  in  regard  to  Central  American  Republics,  Costa  Rica,  Nica- 

their  boundary -line  on  the  Connecticut  west-  ragua,   San  Salvador,   Honduras,  and  Guate- 

em  and  southern  border,  appears  to  have  been  mala)  is  Dr.  Cornelius  A.  Logan ;  and  the  United 

determined  by  amicable  adjustment.  The  Gov-  States  Consul  at  San  Jos6  is  Mr.  A.  Morrell. 
ernor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  under  act  of       The  military  force  of  the  republic  consists  of 

it'i  Legislature  passed  in  March,  1879,  appointed  the  militia,  comprising  all  male  inhabitants  be- 

the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney-General,  tween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty,  number- 

and  the  State  Engineer  a  commission  for  that  ing  16,370,  of  whom  900  are  usually  engaged 

purpose;  and  a  similar  commission  was  then  in  active  service ;  and  the  reserves,  made  up  of 

appointed  by  Governor  Andrews  on  the  part  men  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty-five. 
of  the  State   of    Connecticut,   consisting  of       The  revenue  for  the  year  endiug  April  30, 

Orij^en  S.  Seymour,  Lafayette  S.  Foster,  and  1878  (see  "  Annual  Cycloprodia  "  for  that  year), 

William    T.   Minor.     The    two    commissions  was  $3,819,211,  and    the   expenditures  were 

have  met  together,  and  settled  the  matter  by  a  $3,904,667,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $85,446,  of  the 

ananimoos  agreement  upon  the  entire  line  be-  means  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  covering  of 

tween  the  two  States.    Their  report  will  be  which  no  mention  was  made  in  the  ministerial 

bid  before  the  Legislature  in  1880.  returns.    In  the  budget  for  1878-^79  the  reve- 

CORONINI,  Count  Fbakz,  the  President  of  nue  and  expenditures  were  estimated  at  $8,- 

the  Austrian  Reichsrath,  was  born  in  Gdritz  in  028,780  and  $1,794,767  respectively,  the  pro- 

1^53.    After  having  studied  philosophy  in  the  spective  surplus  to  be  devoted  to  the  prosecu- 

University  of  Vienna,  he  entered  the  army  in  tion  of  the  railways.     "  It  should,  however,  be 

ISoO.    In  the  war  of  1859  he  was  at  first  in  noted,"  says  a  ioumalist,  'Hhat  the  revenue,  as 

Italy,  but  afterward  was  stationed  in  Bohemia,  estimated,  would  be  in  excess  of  the  total  value 

Iq  1866  he  was  with  the  Army  of  the  North,  of  the  imports  for  the  year  referred  to,  and 

and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Sa-  would  constitute  no  inconsiderable  proportion 

dova.    After  this  war  he  left  the  army  and  o'f  the  estimated  value  of  the  exports."     In 

went  to  Gdritz,  where  he  was  elected  to  the  a  semi-official  report,  published  in  July,  1879, 

Provincial  Diet  in  1870.    His  general  popular-  the  so-called  actual  revenue  for  1878-'79  stands 

itj  was  shown  even  at  this  election,  the  Ital-  at  $3,113,631 ;  from  which,  however,  should 

i&ns  as  well  as  the  Slavs  voting  for  him.    The  be  deducted  $324,365,  alluded  to  aa  ^^  balance 

Emperor  appointed  him  immediately  afterward  from  previous  year."    Any  balance  from  1877 

Landeshauptraann  (Governor)  of  GOritz,  which  -'78,  as  already  seen,  could  only  be  accounted 

p^>«»ition  he  held  until  1878.    In  1871  he  was  for  by  the  non-liquidation  of  a  portion  of  the 

elected  by  the  Diet  to  the  Reichsrath,  after  liabilities  of  that  year,  the  more  so  as  those 

having  declined  the  election  the  year  before,  liabilities  exceeded  the  revenue  by  $85,446. 

and  has  since  belonged  uninterruptedly  to  that  The  finances  of  the  republic  are,  nevertheless. 

My.     He  voted  at  first  generally  with  the  in   a  much  more  satisfactory  condition  now 

Constitutional  party,  and  acted  with  the  Club  than  a  decade  ago,  and  quite  enough  so  to  jus- 

of  the  Left,  ana  then  with  the  Progress  Club. • 

TTtb  he  left  recendy  on  ac^nt  of  his  riews  y^J^n^^i^S^Z^oT^S^'^Zt^' 

on  the  Bosnian  qnestion.    He  was,  however,  and  ptrticaiariy  that  for  istt. 
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tifytbe  commendatory  remarks  of  the  author  teachers;  and  91  for  females,  employing  147 
of  the  report  just  mentioned.  ^'  Let  it  not  be  teachers,  and  with  an  attendance  of  4,742. 
supposed,"  he  writes,  ^'  that  this  enormous  reve-  The  cost  of  this  branch  of  the  public-school 
nue  tends  to  impoverish  the  people,  or  is  de-  system  for  the  last  year  was  $101,7SS.  The 
rived  from  oppressive  imposts.  In  the  first  schools  known  as  primary-superior  are  sitaatiil 
place,  the  people  are  rich,  and  the  profits  of  in  the  capitals  of  provinces  and  of  departments, 
their  agricultural  industries  are  such  as  to  Por  boys  there  are  28  schools  of  this  class,  em* 
enable  them  to  pay  their  taxes  without  embar-  ploying  68  teachers,  the  attendance  at  which 
rassment;  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  these  averaged  during  the  year  2,991.  Twenty -five 
taxes  be  compared  with  those  of  other  coun-  girls'  schools  also  exist,  employing  70  teachers, 
tries,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Costaricans  have  with  an  average  of  2,176  pupils.  The  cost  of 
no  cause  to  complain  of  being  overburdened,  this  department  for  the  year  was  $57, 14^^ 
It  has  now  become  so  natural  to  see  the  Gov-  To  the  girls'  schools  in  this  department  is  at- 
emment  with  ample  means  at  command  for  tached  a  class  in  telegraphy,  which  emploTed 
the  execution  of  its  numerous  projects  of  im-  during  the  year  six  teachers,  the  expense  in- 
provement  or  reform,  that  the  marvels  it  has  curred  being  $2,880.  Secondary  instructioo 
already  accomplished  have  passed  almost  un-  is  that  which  is  imparted  at  the  National  In- 
noticed.  After  the  heavy  outlays  made  or  con-  stitute,  and  for  boys  only.  A  moderate  buth 
tracted  for  by  the  Government  for  thirty  miles  is  collected  from  the  pupils  for  board  and 
of  rails  for  the  Atlantic  and  twenty-five  for  maintenance,  and  any  deficiency  at  the  end  of 
the  Pacific  division  of  the  railway,  locomotives,  the  year  is  made  up  by  the  Government  Diir- 
thirty  iron  and  a  number  of  wooden  bridges,  ing  the  year  1878  there  were  224  students  in 
the  tripling  of  the  number  of  workers,  and  all,  employing  1  director  and  20  profeaaors,  the 
other  measures  necessary  for  the  simultaneous  total  expense  being  $26,874,  to  which  the  fece 
prosecution  of  the  enterprise  on  both  divisions  of  students  contributed  to  the  amount  of  $14,- 
of  the  line,  the  Peruvian  Minister  comes  for-  501.  Belonging  to  this  same  grade  of  instnic- 
ward  to  claim  the  $100,000  (with  interest  to  tion,  although  mcluding  with  it  the  inferior 
double  the  amount)  loaned  by  his  Government  grades  previously  mmtioned,  are  establishments 
to  that  of  Costa  Rica  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  which  receive 
the  war  against  the  filibusters  in  1857 ;  and  the  $8,600  annually  from  the  Government.  The 
debt  was  liquidated  at  once,  without  bringing  female  college  at  Al%juela,  under  the  manage- 
any  of  the  Government  wheels  to  a  standstill."  ment  of  the  Daughters  of  Sion,  is  not  direct  Iv 
Another  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  subsidized  by  the  Government,  except  that  tlie 
is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  the  yield  of  the.  gift  of  the  building,  grounds,  fumiahing,  etc., 
custom-house  in  1869-70— the  first  year  of  which  cost  $77,292.20,  was  borne  by  the  Gov- 
the  decade  above  spoken  of — was  but  $278,-  emment  This  college  numbers  98  students 
695.53,  while  in  1877-78  it  reached  $1,010,787,  and  the  results  of  its  operations  are  already  moat 
and  in  1878-79,  $1,088,890.80.  The  total  for-  satisfactory.  In  Oartago  there  is  another  pros- 
eign  debt  of  Costa  Rica  m  1877  was  $5,058,-  perous  seminary  for  females,  under  the  control 
055,  all  to  England,  arising  from  loans  negoti-  of  another  order  of  sisterhood.  It  has  at  prev 
ated  in  1871  and  1872  for  the  purpose  of  buUd-  ent  66  pupils.  A  subsidy  of  $8,000  is  annually 
ing  the  iuteroceanio  railway  already  referred  paid  to  the  College  of  the  Catholic  Seminarv. 
to,  and  defraying  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  which  at  present  numbers  57  regular  students, 
by  other  public  works.  The  professional  or  university  course  is  as 

The  most  recent  statistics  of  the  foreign  complete  and  varied  as  will  be  found  in  col- 
commerce  of  the  republic  are  those  given  in  leges  elsewhere,  and  is  under  most  able  man- 
the  *^  Annual  Cyclopedia  "  for  1878.  The  agement  The  number  of  pupils  is  small,  how- 
coffee  crop  for  the  year  1878-79  comprised  ever  (only  22),  owing  to  various  causers  amon^ 
400,000  quintals  (of  100  lbs.  each),  of  which  which  is  the  former  inferior  character  of  tlit? 
287,887  quintals  had  been  exported  up  to  April  schools  of  secondary  instruction  wherein  are 
12,  1879.  The  early  setting  in  of  the  wet  sea-  prepared  the  candidates  for  the  university, 
son  prevented  the  export  of  nearly  100,000  This  evil  is  fast  disappearing.  There  are,  be- 
quintals,  according  to  good  authority,  while  sides,  22  private  schools  in  the  republic,  with 
it  is  claimed  that  losses  were  sustained  during  612  pupils,  male  and  female.  The  total  expen- 
the  season  by  the  scarcity  of  coffee-gatherers,  diture  for  public  instruction  daring  the  jear 
All  difficulties  of  transportation  will  cease  with  waa  $197,808,  or  $58,721  more  than  in  1877.  h 
the  completion  of  the  railway.  is  remarkable  that  in  Costa  Rica  there  ore  more 

The  educational  system  of  the  country,  under  school-teachers  than  soldiers  in  active  servii^ 

the  able  administration  of  Dr.  Castro,  has  of  — a  fact  unparalleled  in  all  Spanish  Amerca. 

late  been  greatly  improved.    The  laws  divide  "  The  republic,"  says  the  President  in  his 

public  instruction  into  the  foUowing  grades  or  message,  '^  maintains  cordial  relations  with  its 

classes :  Instruction  primary-inferior,  primary-  more  immediate  brethren,  although  a  roarkeil 

superior,  secondary,  university  or  professionaL  coldness  appears  in  its  relations  with  Guate- 

Th^  primary-inferior  establishments,  which  are  mala  and  Honduras  on  account  of  misunder- 

mostly  situated  in  small  country  places,  num-  standings,  difiTerences  of  policy  in  certain  mat- 

ber  145  for  males,  with  6,949  pupils  and  176  ters,  etc.,  with  the  Presidents  of  those  coqq- 
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tries.  In  the  interior  peace  reigns  undiBtorbed,  colonel,  and  was  subsequently  made  brigadier- 
and  the  people  have  been  able  to  devote  them-  general.  In  1847,  and  again  in  1848,  he  was 
selves  to  their  various  industries  without  mo-  nominated  by  the  Democrats  for  Governor,  but 
le«tation  or  disturbance,  and  with  their  well-  failed  of  an  election.  He  continued  to  repre- 
known  industry  and  zeal."  sent  New  bury  port  in  the  Legislature  until  1852, 
CCSUING,  Galbb,  a  lawyer,  soldier,  and  when  he  was  appointed  Associate  Justice  of 
statesman,  was  born  at  Salisbury,  Mass.,  Jan-  the  State  Supreme  Court.  In  1858  he  was  ap- 
uary  17,  1800,  and  died  at  Newbury  port,  Jan-  pointed  U.  S.  Attorney-General  by  President 
uiiry  2,  1879.  He  was  a  member  of  a  family  Pierce,  and  retained  the  office  until  1857. 
titat  has  been  noted  in  Massachusetts  from  the  Again  he  became  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
early  colonial  days.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  setts  Legislature,  and  cooperated  with  the 
College  in  1818,  and  afterward  became  a  stu-  Democratic  party  in  its  opposition  to  the  anti- 
dont  at  the  college  for  two  years  in  moral  slavery  aggressions.  In  April,  1861,  he  ten- 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  law.  After  con-  dered  his  services  to  Governor  Andrew  *'  in 
tinning  the  study  of  law  for  five  years,  he  was  any  capacity,  however  humble,  in  which  it  may 
admitted  to  practice,  and  settled  in  Newbury-  be  possible  for  me  to  contribute  to  the  public 
port  Wbile  he  rose  rapidly  in  the  legal  profes-  weal  in  the  present  critical  emergency."  The 
sion,  he  did  not  neglect  literature  or  abstain  Governor,  an  ardent  anti-slavery  and  war 
from  political  pursuits.  He  was  a  frequent  champion,  did  not  respond.  His  services  were 
contributor  to  the  **  North  American  Review  "  oflen  employed  during  the  war  in  the  depart- 
and  other  periodicals.  He  was  soon  chosen  a  ments  at  Washington,  and  in  1866  he  was  ap- 
member  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  State  Legis-  pointed  Oommiss^ioner  to  codify  the  laws  of 
lata  re,  and  afterward  was  elected  a  Senator.  Congress.  In  1868  he  was  sent  to  Bogot4  to 
In  1829  he  visited  Europe,  and  was  absent  two  arrange  a  diplomatic  difficulty.  President 
years.  On  his  return  to  Massachusetts  he  pub-  Grant  appointed  him  one  of  the  American 
lished  an  "  Historical  and  Political  Review  "  of  counsel  before  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  that 
European  affairs  consequent  on  the  occurrence  was  provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  Washington 
of  the  French  Revolution  of  1880,  and  also  his  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims, 
**  Reminiscences  of  Spain."  He  was  again  sent  which  met  at  Geneva  in  1871  and  concluded 
to  the  Legislature  for  the  years  1833  and  1834,  its  labors  nine  months  later.  The  other  coun- 
aml  finally  elected  to  represent  the  district  in  sel  were  Mr.  Waite,  now  Chief  Justice  of  the 
the  Lower  House  of  Congress.  To  this  posi-  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
tioQ  he  was  three  times  reelected,  serving  Evarts.  In  1878  General  Cushing  published  a 
r  jularly  until  March  4,  1843.  In  1840  the  volume  entitled  "  The  Treaty  of  Washington," 
Wljijr  party  triumphed  by  the  election  of  Wil-  in  which  a  history  of  the  arbitration  is  given — a 
Ham  Henry  Harrison  of  Ohio  as  President  and  work  written  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  but 
•I)hn  Tyler  of  Virginia  as  Vice-President;  showing  no  decline  of  mental  power  in  the 
^  hile  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  Democratic  can-  author.  The  death  of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in 
diiiate,  was  defeated.  After  an  administration  the  spring  of  1873,  created  a  vacancy  in  the 
of  thirty  days  President  Harrison  died,  and  highest  judicial  office  in  the  country.  At  the 
Vice-President  Tyler  became  President*  Henry  close  of  the  year  President  Grant  sought  to 
CIav.  Senator  from  Kentucky,  as  the  leader  of  have  the  office  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
the  Whigs,  attempted  to  pass  through  Congress  General  Cushing,  but  the  Senate  evinced  so 
ct^rtain  measures  forming  a  system  of  policy,  much  reluctance  to  confirming  the  nomination 
AmoDg  these  was  the  charter  of  a  united  that  he  declined  it.  Soon  afterward  he  was 
States  Bank.  This  measure  was  passed  and  nominated  and  confirmed  as  Minister  to  Spain, 
U'ke  vetoed  by  President  Tyler,  who  under-  our  relations  with  which  had  become  exceed- 
took  to  compromise  on  a  ^^  Fiscal  Agency."  A  ingly  critical,  owing  to  circumstances  that  grew 
break  in  the  party  ensued,  and  Mr.  Cushing  out  of  the  Cuban  insurrection.  Assuming  this 
wa«  one  of  the  very  few  Northern  Whigs  who  arduous  post  in  his  seventy -fifth  year,  General 
cmtinned  to  support  the  President,  who  nomi-  Cushing  discharged  its  duties  with  ability  and 
nated  him  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  fidelity,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  ap- 
^*.nate  refused  to  confirm  him.  He  was  subse-  pointing  power,  and  also  of  his  country.  He 
quQtly  confirmed  as  Commissioner  to  China,  arrived  home  in  April,  1877.  Notwithstanding 
ajid  made  the  first  treaty  between  that  conn-  General  Cushing's  prominent  career  and  many 
try  and  the  United  States.  On  his  return  he  public  services,  he  was  never  popular.  Neither 
'^as  elected  a  Representative  in  the  Massachu-  the  Whig  nor  the  Republican  party  really  liked 
setts  Legislature,  and  in  1847  he  raised  a  regi-  him,  and  he  was  still  further  from  being  a 
ineat  for  the  Mexican   war  and  became  its  favorite  with  the  Democrats. 
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BAN  A,  KicHAKD  IIenbt,  editor,  poet,  and  was  regarded  as  an  inTalid  on  accoont  of  tlic 
essayist,  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  No-  morbid  condition  of  his  nervons  system ;  but 
member  15,  1787,  and  died  in  Boston,  Febrn-  after  that  period  his  health  began  to  mend, 
ary  2,  1879.  He  passed  nine  years  of  his  early  and  from  the  age  of  sixty -five  to  within  a  ft  w 
life  at  Newport,  K.  I.,  and  in  1804  entered  liar-  weeks  of  his  death  he  was  in  excellent  bodilj 
yard  College,  and  left  in  1807  without  gradu-  condition.  Most  of  his  life  was  passed  in  re- 
ation.  Uis  regular  studies  were,  however,  com-  tirement  and  literary  pursuits.  Ue  had  do 
pleted  at  Newport  during  the  next  two  years,  taste  for  active  affairs,  and  never  sought  i)0|)U- 
Ue  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  1811.  larity.  Uis  personal  appearance  at  the  time  of 
He  still  further  pursued  his  legal  studies  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  with  his  whitened  lo(  k» 
Baltimore,  and  after  a  time  returned  to  Boston,  and  flowing  beard,  is  described  as  attractiig 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  marked  attention  on  the  street.  In  his  lionie^ 
Being  more  inclined  to  literature  than  to  legal  however,  he  was  seen  to  the  best  advantage  a? 
practice,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Anthol-  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  with  **  his  mild 
ogy  Club,  by  which  the  publication  of  the  countenance  and  soft,  beaming  eyes  of  grayish- 
**  North  American  Review  "  was  commenced  blue,  lighting  up  his  face,  otherwise  marked  l»y 
in  1815.  To  that  work  Mr.  Dana  contributed  sorrow  and  deep  thought.^'  His  forehead  was 
his  earliest  writings  —  his  essay  on  '^  Old  high  and  broad.  His  person  was  slight,  and  a 
Times,"  an  article  on  AUston's  *'  Sylph  of  the  little  below  the  medium  height. 
Seasons,"  and  papers  on  the  Edgeworths,  Haz-  DARGAN,  Edmund  Spawn,  a  Congressman 
litt,  and  Irving.  His  writings  ^ere  distin-  and  Chief  Justice,  born  in  Montgomery  County, 
gnished  not  only  by  their  ability,  but  because  North  Carolina,  April  15, 1805,  died  in  MoHa', 
of  the  boldness  with  which  they  assailed  some  Alabama,  about  November  22,  1879.  He  wa^ 
received  opinions,  to  question  the  justice  of  the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister  of  Irish  descent, 
which  was  held  to  be  heretical  action.  In  1820  at  whose  death  the  son  was  left  without  mean.^ 
he  withdrew  from  the  *^  Review,"  and  soon  wherewith  to  acquire  an  education ;  butbyhi<^ 
after  started  a  periodical  for  tales  and  essays  own  exertions  he  obtained  a  fair  knowledge  of 
called  "  The  Idle  Man,"  which  went  through  English,  Latin,  and  Greek.  He  was  engufn  d 
six  numbers,  and  contained  some  of  the  best  on  a  farm  till  he  was  twenty-three  years  old, 
of  his  pieces.  His  first  poem,  "  The  Dying  and  then  read  law  in  the  office  of  Joseph  Picktt 
Raven,"  was  sent  to  the  "  New  York  Review,"  at  Wadesboro.  In  1829  he  went  to  Alabama, 
then  (1821)  edited  by  Bryant ;  the  ^^  Husband  and  taught  school  three  months  at  Washington, 
and  Wife's  Grave  "  appeared  in  the  same  peri-  Antanga  County.  Here  he  was  elected  a  justice 
odical.  In  1827  ^^The  Buccaneer  and  Other  of  the  peace,  and  filled  that  office  for  som** 
Poems"  appeared  in  a  small  volume,  and  in  years,  in  the  mean  time  practicing  law.  In 
1833  these  poems  and  his  prose  articles  from  1883  he  removed  to  Montgomery,  and  there 
'^  The  Idle  Man  "  were  published.  These  po-  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession.  In  1840  he  woa 
eras  and  prose  writings  were  republished  in  a  candidate  for  the  State  Legislature,  and  dt>* 
1850,  in  two  12mo  volnmes.  The  "  United  feated.  A  year  later  he  was  elected  by  tlu^ 
States  Review,"  in  1826-^27,  contained  articles  General  Assembly  to  the  bench  of  the  Circuit 
from  his  pen  on  Mrs.  Radoliffe  and  Charles  Court  of  the  Mobile  District,  and  at  once  re- 
Brockden  Brown.  In  1839  and  the  following  moved  to  Mobile.  He  resigned  the  office  oi 
year  he  wrote  a  series  of  ten  critical  essays  Judge  in  1842,  and  in  1844  was  elected  to  the 
upon  Shakespeare's  characters,  and  these  were  State  Senate  from  Mobile.  He  resigned  the 
delivered  in  1839-'40  in  Boston,  New  York,  following  year,  when  he  became  the  nominee 
Philadelphia,  and  many  other  cities.  They  of  his  party  for  Congress,  and  waa  elected. 
were  received  with  much  favor,  and  are  among  While  in  Congress  the  question  of  the  north- 
his  most  valuable  contributions  to  literature,  western  boundary  of  Oregon  became  very  ini- 
He  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  "  Spirit  of  the  portent.  On  this  he  made  an  able  speech  and 
Pilgrims,"  writing  for  it  papers  on  Pollok's  offered  some  valuable  amendments  to  the  re>'> 
"  Course  of  Time,"  pamphlets  on  "  Contro-  lution  of  notice.  He  declined  a  renominaiiou ; 
versy,"  *' Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,"  and  and  a  vacancy  occurring  on  the  bench  of  the 
**  Henry  Martyn."  To  the  "  American  Quarter-  Supreme  Court,  he  was  elected  by  the  Legisla- 
ly  Observer"  he  furnished  an  article  on  ^^The  ture,  at  the  session  of  1847,  to  fill  the  pimc. 
Past  and  the  Present,"  and  to  the  "  Biblical  In  July,  1849,  he  became  Chief  Justice  by  the 
Repository"  one  on  ^*  Law  as  suited  to  Man."  resignation  of  Justice  Collier.  He  occupie<i 
His  connection  with  periodical  literature  ceased  this  position  till  December,  1862,  when  he  re- 
in 1835,  just  as  that  literature  was  beginning  signed  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in 
to  show  some  signs  of  becoming  a  paying  pur-  Mobile.  He  was  not  again  in  public  life  tiJI 
suit.  1861,  when  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 

The  first  fifty  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Dana  State  Convention  of  that  year,  and  roted  for 
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the  ordinance  of  seoession.    At  the  first  eleo-  General.   (For  the  remainder  of  his  pnhlic  acts, 

tion  of  Representatives  in  the  Confederate  see  Boutia  and  Peeu.) 
Congress^  he  was  returned  from  the  Mobile        D£  KOVEN,  Rev.  James,  B.  D.,  bom  at 

District  and  served  thronghoat  the  term.    He  Middletown,  Oonnecticnt,  about  1832,  died  at 

declined  a  reelection,  and  afterward  remained  Racine,  Wisconsin,  March  20,  1879.    He  grad- 

io  private  life,  successfolly  engaged  in  legal  uated  at  Columbia  College  in  1850.    He  then 

practice.    He  was  a  man  of  a  very  estimable  entered  the  General  Theological  Seminarj  of 

character  and  an  eminent  Jurist.  New  York,  passed  through  the  course  of  studies, 

DAZA,  HiLABioN,  a  Bolivian  soldier  and  and  was  ordained.    Then  he  went  to  Minne- 

6tnt«sman,  of  humble  parentage,  partly  Indian,  sota  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  and  was\ 

b<3ni  at  Sucre  in  1840.     The  name  of  his  father,  in  charge  of  a  parish  tlu'ee  or  four  years.    In 

who  was  a  Spaniard,  was  Grosol6 ;  but,  owing  1859  Racine  College  (founded  in  1852)  and  St 

to  domestic  dissensions,  that  gave  place  to  the  John's  Hall  of  Neshotah  were  united,  and  he 

materDal  family  name,  Daza.     While  still  but  was  called  to  take  the  place  of  warden  of  the 

eiirhteen  years  of  age,  he  began  his  military  institution,  which  is  now  styled  the  University 

eiperieuce  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army  of  the  of  Racine.    It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  nine- 

*' Liberals,'*  then  engaged  in  a  revolutionary  ty  acres  of  ground  overlooking  the  lake,  and 

movement;  and  that  party  having  been  victo-  has  accommodations  for  110  students.    Its  dis- 

rlous,  he  remained  in  the  service  and  gained  rap-  cipline  and  methods  of  study  are  modeled  upon 

id  iKkancement.    Subsequent  successful  revo-  those  of  Rugby,  England.    In  1878  he  lacked 

lutioQs  lifted  him  into  notoriety,  and  won  for  only  a  few  votes  of  being  elected  Bishop  of 

Lim  the  patronage  and  confidence  of  Melgarejo,  Massachusetts.     The  issue  of  the  election  was 

whom  for  a  time  he  faithfully  served  and  sup-  between  the  High  and  Low  Church  parties  of 

ported.    Two  large  Bolivian  rivers,  the  Pilco-  New  England,  and  he  was  the  candidate  of  the 

majo  and  Bermejo,  crossing  the  wooded  plains  former.    It  had  put  him  forward  as  one  of  the 

of  the  Gran  Chaco,  and  emptying  into  the  Para-  most  powerful  orators  of  the  Episcopalian  pul- 

jLTaay,  would  if  navigable  afford  a  ready  outlet  pit.     But  a  more  general  attention  was  at- 

to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  favor  the  develop-  tracted  to  him  by  an  able  address  which  he 

meat  of  Bolivian  industry  and  commerce,  hith-  made  in  the  Convention  of  1874.    The  issue 

erto  paralyzed  by  the  lack  of  easy  means  of  between  the  High  and  Low  Church  parties  of 

commanication  with  the  Pacific  seaboard.    To  the  denomination  in  this  country  had  assumed 

explore  the  conrses  of  those  rivers,  numerous  a  bitter  antagonism,  which  threatened  a  seri- 

fraitless  expeditions  have  been  organized ;  and  ous  dissension  if  not  a  final  division.    The  High 

io  one  of  these,  during  the  brief  lull  from  po-  Church  movement  had  been  growing  in  impor- 

litical  strife  which  marked  the  dictatorship  of  tance  for  several  years  previously,  and  was  re- 

Me'.^arejo,  the  year  1867  found  young  Daza  garded  with  some  aJarm  by  a  majority  of  the 

second  in  command,  with  the  rank  of  lieuten-  Episcopal  clergy.    The  address  of  Dr.  De  Ko- 

ant'Colonel.     He  next  became  conspicuous  in  ven  on  the  question  at  issue  created  a  profound 

'^iiQuary,  1871,  in  league  with  Colonel  Juan  impression.     His  party,  however,  was  in  a 

Granier  against  his  former  friend  and  patron,  minority.    In  September,  1875,  he  was  elected 

wiio<93  tyranny  had  brought  upon  him  the  odi-  Bishop  of  Hlinois.    He  declined  to  accept,  but 

cm  of  all  parties.    On  the  deposition  of  Mel-  continued  his  efiforts  to  sustain  the  struggling 

garfjo,  Daza,  at  the  head  of  his  famous  regi-  uuiversity  at  Racine.    In  1878  he  was  called 

meat  of  cuirasiders,  held  in  check  the  turbu-  to  be  assistant  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New 

Itot  factions  at  La  Paz,  for  which  service  he  York,  but  declined  the  call.    A  short  time  be- 

was  rewarded  by  President  Morales  with  fur-  fore  his  death  the  vestry  of  St.  Mark's  Church. 

th'.'r  promotion  and  the  portfolio  of  War.    As  Philadelphia,  elected  him  as  rector,  but  he  dia 

niinist^r  and  general,  he  again  succeeded  in  not  live  either  to  accept  or  decline  it.    In  his 

nmintaining  order  after  the  death  of  Morales,  social  relations,  Dr.   De  Koven  was  distin- 

B>^ivsinated  (1872)  by  his  own  nephew,  and  guished  for  genial  humor,  kindly  courtesy  of 

injured  the  peaceful  accession  of  the  constitu-  manners,  and  brilliant  conversational  powers. 

ti<m;il  successor.    In  the  same  year  he  supported  As  an  orator  he  possessed  the  rare  quality  of 

the  candidature  of  Ballivian,  and  on  the  death  compactness  of  composition,  combined  with  a 

of  the  latter  became  himself  a  candidate  for  the  fascinating  mellowness  of  voice,  graces  of  ac- 

Presidency,  against  Salinas  (civil  candidate),  tion,  and  emotional  power.    A  volume  of  his 

Oblitaa,  aoid  Y^uez  (representative  of  the  Cor-  sermons  has  been  published  since  his  death. 
ral  party).    The  elections  once  over,  a  dispute       DELANE,  John  Thaddbus,  a  British  Jonr- 

ensied  as  to  the  m^ority,  and  Daza,  it  is  con-  nalist,  born  in  October,  1817,  died  November 

tynded,  apprehensive  of  undue  favor  from  the  24,  1879.    He  was  educated  privately  and  at 

(lovernment  toward  his  rival,  seized  the  power  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 

&^  hi3  right,  and  was  inaugurated  on  May  4  B.  A.  in  1840,  and  took  his  M.  A.  degree  in 

1*^76.    Notwithstanding  this  unconstitutional  1846.    His  first  connection  with  the  *^ Times,** 

i^ot,  his  government  was  as  popular  and  trou-  of  which  his  father  was  financial  manager, 

hied  with  as  few  revolutions  as  that  of  any  of  dates  from  the  year  1839,  when  he  became  one 

his  predecessors.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  assistant  editors  to  Mr.  Thomas  Barnes, 

vlth  Ohili,  be  assumed  the  tide  of  Captain-  on  whose  death  in  1841  he  succeeded  to  the 
VOL.  xiz. — ^20    A 
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chiefpostaseditorof  that  joamal,  when  he  bad  James  Williams,  Representative  of  the  Stite 

harely  attained  his  twenty-fourth  year.   Here-  in  Congress,  and  Hon.  £.  L.  Martin,  ele(. ted 

tained  that  post  until  Kovemher,  1877,  when  his  snccessor  to  Congress ;  ex-GoTemors  James 

he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  with  a  Pouder  and  Grove  Saulsbury.  Adjutant-General 

liberal  pension,  and  was  succeeded    by  the  J.  Park  Postles,  and  other  State  officials.   The 

present  editor,  Mr.  Thomas  Chenery,  late  Pro-  inauguration  ceremony  was  verv  brief.    Prnyer 

fessor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford.    He  studied  law,  and  benediction  by  legislative  dbaplains  opened 

and  was  ci^led  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Tern-  and  closed  the  proceedings, 
pie  in  1847,  bat  never  practiced  that  profes-       Among  the  appointments  made  by  the  Gov- 

sion.    As  an  editor  he  was  eminently  success-  ernor  during  the  year  were  those  of  Captain  J. 

ful,  and  under  his  management  the  "  Times  *'  Park  Postles  as  Adjutant-General  of  the  State, 

flourished  greatly  and  wielded  an  immense  in-  and  George  Gray  to  be  Attorney-General  for 

fiuence.  five  years  from  October  8d.    James  M.  Wa!- 

DELAWARE.    The  biennial  session  of  the  cott  was  also  selected  as  Secretary  of  State  bv 

Legislature  of  Delaware  commenced  on  Janu-  the  Governor. 

ary  7tb.    Tbe  Senate  elected  Charles  J.  Har-        The  Legislature  consists  of  three  Senators 

rington  as  Speaker.     In  the  House,  S within  and  seven  Representatives  from  each  of  the 

Chandler  was  elected  to  that  office.  three  counties  of  the  State.    Both  Honses  are 

The  most  important  occurrence  in  the  first  entirely  Democratic.    In  1875  there  was  one 

part  of  the  session  was  the  inauguration  of  Republican  in  the  Legislature,  and  in  lb73 

Governor  Hall,  which  took  place^  on  January  there  were  eight. 

21st.  It  was  considered  as  brilliant  and  at-  An  act  was  passed  in  relation  to  tramps.  It 
tractive  as  could  be  desired,  the  display  eclips-  declares  that  any  person  without  a  home  Id 
ing  that  of  any  previous  occasion.  A  large  the  town  or  hundred  in  which  he  may  be  found 
number  of  prominent  men  assembled,  and  the  wandering  about,  without  employment  and  the 
military  ana  people  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  regular  and  visible  means  of  living,  shall  U' 
It  was  estimated  that  there  were  at  least  8,000  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  tramp,  and  shall  be 
persons  present.  The  account  proceeds  to  state  dealt  with  accordingly.  It  is  further  made  the 
that  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  number-  duty  of  the  corporate  officers  of  every  citj  ajj<l 
ing  altogether  thirty  persons,  and  their  officers,  town  in  the  State  to  cause  every  tramp,  fom  <1 
formed  in  line,  the  Speakers  of*  both  Houses  in  within  the  limits  of  such  town,  to  be  imnie<!i- 
advance,  and  escorted  the  Govenxor  elect,  who  ately  arrested  and  put  to  work  on  the  street s 
walked  with  the  retiring  Governor,  to  the  or  other  public  works  thereof,  or  to  hire  out 
court-house,  on  the  public  square,  several  hun-  such  tramps  to  private  persons,  and  for  tl.i> 
dred  yards  distant.  The  court-house  is  a  new  purpose  said  officers  may  employ  such  ovor- 
red- brick  building,  three  stories  high.  It  was  seers  as  may  be  necessary.  The  term  of  work- 
in  the  second  story  of  this  building  that  the  ing  them  on  the  streets,  etc.,  shall  not  exceoi 
oath  was  administered.  Here,  in  advance  of  one  month,  and  they  shall  receive  such  wdgcs 
the  all-important  arrival,  a  numerous  assem-  as  the  officers  may  deem  just, 
blage  of  well-dressed  people,  Including  many  A  canvass  of  the  votes  for  Governor  by  the 
ladies,  had  gathered  to  do  honor  to  the  occa-  Legislature  showed  the  following  result : 
sion.  The  judges'  ^*  bench,"  a  platform,  the 
bar,  and  the  jurors'  box  had  been  specially  re- 
served for  members  of  the  Legislature,  judges, 
and  other  official  personages,  ladies,  etc.  For 
these  reserved  places  cards  of  admission  in  

limited  numbers  had  been  issued.    .Though  i".ir.  mi*»rity  oyer  BUwwt,  7.60T. 

small,  the  audience  was  notable  for  its  nne- 

looking  men  and  beautiful  women.    The  Gen-        A  joint  resolution  reducing  the  compensa- 

eral  Assemblymen  sat  in  the  bar.    Governor  tion  to  the  Secretary  of  State  from  $275  to 

Cochran  and  Secretary  of  State  Grubb,  the  $200  was  adopted. 

Governor  elect  and  Mr.  Walcott,  the  new  Sec-        Some  applications  for  divorce  were  made  to 

retary  of  State,  judiciary,  members  of  Con-  the  Legislature,  so  that  a  joint  resolution  wps 

gress,  ex-Governors,  etc.,  sat  on  the  judges'  offered  in  the  Senate  to  the  effect  that  no  (\\- 

platform,  over  which  was  inscribed  in  letters  vorces  would  be  granted  during  this  session  lor 

of  evergreen  the  name  ^*  *' '  '^^ —- "'--  -«"»-*«  «^««w*i«f  v.ufnfA  fViA  T)oiftw«T>A  rf»nnrt< 

In  the  lury-box  sat 
wife,  hia  daughter 
members  of  the  family 
on  the  bench  were  Ch  , 
Comegys,  the  State  Chancellor,  Hon.  Willard  conducting  of  divorce  cases  in  tbe  State  vr^ 
Saulsbury,  who  was  formerly  one  of  the  Unit-  not  proper  so  far  as  the  decision  upon  th»  ni 
ed  States  Senators  of  Delaware,  and  Associ-  in  the  Legislature  went  If  we  open  the  Sen- 
ate Justice  John  W.  Houston.  Among  other  ate  chamber  as  a  divorce  court,  said  the  Sinn- 
prominent  men  assisting  on  the  occasion  were  tor  in  concluding,  we  will  have  no  less  tli  in 
United  States   Senator  Eli  Saulsbury,  Hon.  fifty  cases  of  divorce  upon  our  hands. 
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¥r.  Deoney  offered  an  amendment  to  the  ef-  and  if  necessary  an  expert  is  to  be  employed, 

fei  t  that  no  bills  for  incorporations  cognizable  to  be  paid  by  the  company  so  examined,  and 

bvfore  the  courts  be  taken  np.  the  books  and  papers  of  sach  company  must 

3Ir.  Sharpley  said  that  often  when  divorces  be  submitted  to  the  ex^ination  of  the  Com- 
T^ere  applied  for  to  the  Legislature  that  body  missioner.  When  the  Oommissioner  is  satis- 
overstepped  its  powers.  The  causes  for  which  fled  that  any  company  is  fraudulently  conduct- 
divorces  are  granted  are  adultery,  desertion  for  ed,  and  that  its  accounts  are  not  sufficient  to 
three  years,  drunkenness,  inipotency,  extreme  carry  on  its  business,  or  upon  any  non-compli- 
cruelty,  marriage  under  age,  and  willful  neg-  ance  with  the  act,  the  facts  are  to  be  certified 
loot.  Over  all  these  the  court  has  sole  charge,  to  the  Attorney-General,  who  is  to  apply  for  a 
The  Le<nslature  only  has  the  right  to  decide  on  rule  upon  the  company  to  show  cause  why  its 
cases  whenever  the  cruelty  baa  not  been  ex-  business  should  not  be  closed ;  and  the  Chan- 
t:eme  or  something  like  that.  The  list  which  cellor  is  authorized  in  vacation  to  appoint  a 
hul  just  been  recited  covered  all  causes  for  receiver,  upon  sufficient  cause  shown,  to  wind 
w'lich  husband  and  wife  could  be  separated,  up  the  business  of  such  company.  He  is  to 
It  seemed  to  the  Senator  that  the  Legislature  publish  annually  a  statement  showing  the  con- 
W.M  ^oing  too  far  when  those  petitions  were  dition,  with  the  assets  and  liabilities,  of  all 
jorrnnted,  when  the  courts  were  the  proper  companies  doing  business  in  the  State  for  the 
pliod  for  them.  As  to  the  adoption  of  the  preceding  year,  in  at  least  three  papers  in  the 
amendment,  Mr.  Sharpley  thought  that  it  State,  the  cost  of  such  publication  to  be  borne 
tiii  'lid  be  presented  in  a  separate  petition.  equally  by  said  companies.    He  shall,  as  soon 

The  amendment  to  the  resolution  was  lost.  as  possible  in  each  year,  ascertain  the  net  value 

In  speaking  on  the  resolution,  Mr.  Goocb  on  the  31st  day  of  December  of  the  preceding 

<  A 1  that  the  Legislature  was  not  prepared  to  year  of  all  policies  in  force  on  that  day  in  each 

ti'ir  the  cases  fully  and  prroperly.  life-insurance  company  doing  business  in  the 

Mr.  McWhorter :  *^  There  is  a  strong  feeling  State.     He  may  accept  the  valuations  made  by 

in  t!ie  courts  of  justice  that  many  of  the  di-  thelnsuranceComraissioner  of  any  other  State, 

>orcea  granted  by  the  Legislature  are  illegal,  if  the  same  have  been  properly  made;  and  each 

ini  out  of  this  many  questions  concerning  the  such  company  is  required  to  furnish  him  with 

iru^itiinacy  of  children  and  the  settlement  of  a  certificate  of  any  valuation  of  its  policies 

rt*  il  estate  will  arise  in  after-years  and  be  de-  made  by  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  any 

( lied  in  the  courts.    The  courts  have  the  sole  other  State  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March, 

in)\ver  to  grant  divorces."  and  if  such  company  fail  to  comply  with  this 

Mr.  Sharpley :  "  There  is  frequent  illegality  demand  he  is  to  revoke  its  authority  to  do  busi- 

in  the  petitions  for  divorce  in  which  the  peti-  ness  in  this  State ;  and  if  he  shall  find  that  such 

ti  >ner  makes  affidavit  that  there  is  no  collusion  company  is  unsafe,  he  is  to  revoke  its  author- 

hjtveen  him  and  the  other  party — that  is,  that  ity  to  do  business  in  the  State.    Upon  payment 

t!.*-re  is  no  mutual  agreement  to  that  effect,  of  the  proper  fine  he  is  to  give  certified  copies 

In  Dearly  every  case  that  comes  before  the  of  any  paper  in  his  office  to  any  one  asking  for 

(Knerol  Assembly  there  has  been  an  under-  them.     He  is  to  make  a  semi-annual  report  to 

^tmding  of  that  kind."  the  Legislature  of  his  acts  during  the  two  years, 

Tae  resolution  was  adopted,  all  the  members  and  exhibit  the  condition  of  the  insurance  com- 

vutiag  in  the  affirmative.  panics  doing  business  in  the  State.    All  insur- 

In  the  House  the  resolution  was  amended  so  ance  companies  doing  business  in  the  State  are 

a^^  to  provide  for  summoning  one  or  more  re-  to  make  a  detailed  report  every  year  to  the 

■*:  'n^ihle  witnesses  before  a  joint  committee,  Commissioner  of  the  actual  condition  of  such 

iiii  i  thus  approved  by  each  House.  companies,  which  are  to  be  sworn  to  by  some 

An  act  was  passed  requiring  a  stamp  on  oleo-  authorized  officer  of  each  company, 

inar^'arine  to  distinguish  it  from  butter.  An  act  was  also  passed  to  refund  the  State 

An  act  was  passed  to  regulate  the  business  of  debt  to  the  amount  of  $800,000.     The  debt 

ir.^'iraaoe  companies  created  by  the  State.    It  outstanding  consisted  of  $500,000  in  bonds  due 

prodded  for  the  establishment  of  an  Insurance  in  1885,  and  $800,000  in  bonds  due  in  1890,  all 

I>c^iartment  and  an  Insurance  Commissioner  to  at  6  per  cent.    These  it  is  proposed  to  refund 

b.'  appointed  by  the  Governor,  who  is  to  be  an  in  bonds  due  in  1900  at  4}  per  cent.    The  to- 

e  .pv^rt  accountant,  and  to  give  $2,000  security  tal  State  debt  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 

f'r  the  performance  of  his  duties,  which  are  $953,000,  with  no  fioating  debt.    If  the  total 

'i-^ribed  in  the  biU  as  follows :  To  see  that  all  assets  were  deducted  from  the  total  debt,  it 

'•le  insurance  laws  of  the  State  are  enforced,  would  leave  the  assets  in  excess  of  the  indebt- 

:in !  ro  demand  from  all  companies  doing  busi-  edness  $165,799,  with  sums  due  January  1st 

'M'-<4  in  the  State  certified  copies  of  their  char-  amounting  to  $90,858. 

^•:r<i,  with  the  names  and  residence  of  their  The  most  important  subject  before  the  Lcgis- 

''.'v'nt>3.    When  he  deems  it  advisable,  or  upon  lature  was  the  bill  to  create  a  Board  of  Kail- 

'  >i<  ation  of  policy-holders  to  the  amount  of  road  Commissioners.    It  provided  for  the  ap- 

^l'.'X)0,  a  thorough  examination  shall  be  made  pointment  of  three  Railroad  Commissioners, 

"f  the  affiurs  and  condition  of  any  company,  one  from  each  county,  with  a  salary  each  of 

aiil  the  result  of  such  examination  published;  $500  a  year.    The  Commissioners  have  geur 
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eral  sapenision  orer  all  railroads  in  the  State,  able  searches  so  far  aa  the  PhUadelphia,  "Wil- 
aDd  when  they  think  that  any  raihroad  combi-  mington,  and  Baltimore  Company's  books  were 
nation  is  violating  the  State  laws  and  the  pro-  concerned.  As  they  were  kept  without  the 
visions  of  its  cluirtef.  they  shall  inform  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  they  could  not  be  de- 
president  or  some  officer  of  the  company  in  manded  with  any  force.  Reference  was  a1!>o 
the  Stat«;  and  if  snch  violation  continues,  the  made  to  a  decision  of  the  highest  court  show- 
Attorney- General  is  to  be  directed  to  take  such  ing  the  power  of  legislation  against  chartered 
action  as  is  expedient.  Whenever  repairs  upon  railroad  corporations.  This  was  a  decision  of 
any  railroad  are  necessary,  or  any  addition  to  the  State  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  mode 
the  rolling  stock,  etc.,  or  any  change  in  the  in  1878,  upon  an  appeal  taken  by  the  aforesaid 
rates  of  fare,  for  the  transportation  of  passen-  railroad  company.  The  circumstances  of  the 
gers  or  freight,  or  other  changes  are  aeemed  case  were  that  the  company  had  charged  on^ 
expedient,  the  Commissioners  shall  notify  the  Bowers  for  passage  from  Philadelphia  to  'V^'il- 
president  of  such  road  or  some  officer  in  the  mington  50  cents,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $0.0189 
State,  and  a  report  of  such  proceedings  shall  per  mile,  and  on  the  same  day  had  charged  him 
be  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Com-  %l.S6  to  Port  Deposit,  whidi  Is  at  the  rate  of 
missioners.     All  railroad  corporations  are  re-  $0.06  per  mile ;  and  had  charged  for  freight  at 

2uired  to  furnish  all  information  sought  by  the  the  rate  of  $0.89.88.87  per  mile  for  9,000  fett 

Commissioners  concerning  the  manageiuent  and  of  lumber  from  Port  Deposit  to  Wilmington, 

operation  of  the  road ;  and  copies  of  its  books,  and  from  Newport  to  Wilmington  had  charged 

leases,  contracts,  and  agreements  are  to  be  fur-  for  the  same  quantity  of  lumber  at  the  rate  of 

niahed  upon  application,  together  with  all  rates,  $1.82|  per  mile.    The  LegiBlature  had  prevj- 

chargea,  etc. ;  and  any  discrimination  in  freight  onsly  passed  an  act  the  foourth  section  of  which 

charges  against  any  individual  or  corporation  was  as  follows : 

shall  la  reported  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  That  If  the  said  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Bal- 

Attomey-General.      Upon  refusal  to  furnish  timore  Bailroad  Company,  or  any  other  railroitd  (xn- 

auch  information  and  an  annual  report  of  the  V^J  i^  ^^  6tate^  sliall,  either  as  an  operator  of  it^ 

operation  of  the  road  sworn  to,  they  shall  for-  ^T5..«Hr^£  ^T  n{J"»d«»  S'Ji?"***  ^^  f^  J^t 

A^*  *i  AAA  *^  u^  -^^^  ^    J  1.        -I    *  1        •  withm  the  Btate,  charge  and  receive  B  greater  rate  per 

feit  $1,000,  to  be  recovered  by  suit  at  law  m  j^^i^  fo^ the Gairlage of paaaengen.  or ^rtibe carrii.-c 

tne  name  of  the  otate.    The  Commissioners  or  transportation  of  goods,  wares,  or  m6rchazldi^c,  <  r 

are  required  to  make  an  annual  report,  with  other  property  whatsoever,  from  place  to  place  viihio 

recommendations,  etc.   The  Commissioners  are  the  State,  or  from  a  place  within  the  State  to  a  ]  i oe 

to  draw  opon  the  State  Treasurer  for  $100  per  7„f^r±j^/  S^^T^  ftS^X" 

year  for  expenses  of  experts,  incidentals,  etc.,  ©f  property  or  fieight  forlike  diatanoea,  or  per  mile, 

and  they,  with  their  experts  and  other  agents  from  fiaca  without  the  State  to  plaoea  within  the 

whom  the  Commissioners  may  deem  valuable,  8**^*  or  f^™  placea  without  the  State  through  the 

are  to  ride  over  the  roads  fi'ee  of  charge.  ^tate  to  other  pW  wi^t  ^^J^*^*^  JP^^Y,' 

The  biU  originated  from  the  complaints  of  SSu  be  eitSfed  to  reoo?S'ftt)m  such  compiny,  fo 

the  fruit-growers.    Petitions  were  presented  charging  and  receiving  the  eame,  a  sum  of  tembld  the 

in  which  it  was  charged  that  the  Philadelphia,  amount  of  money  so  paid,  to  be  recovered  m  an  art!  t\ 

Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Company  had  dis-  ^^^  or  assumpsit  as  like  amounts  ore  now  recoviruJ 

criminated  grossly  against  the  fruit-growers,  ^      ' 

who  stated  that  the  charges  notwithstanding  The  intention  of  this  act  was  to  prevent  di  v 
did  not  exceed  the  limit  of  eight  cents  allowed  crimination  in  the  freight  and  paaaenger  tari? 
in  the  charter,  being  only  seven  and  a  half  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  in  the  State,  and 
cents  per  mile.  One  petition  from  the  fruit-  Mr.  Bowers  sought  under  the  act  to  recover 
growers  to  the  Legislature  commences  with  the  $56.80  before  certain  Justices  of  the  pearf, 
statement  that,  ''from  Jersey  City,  the  New  from  whose  verdict  in  his  favor  the  company 
Jersey  Central  Railroad  has  offered  to  carry  car-  took  an  appeal  as  above  mentioned.  Ch&Dcel- 
loads  of  fruit,  ferriage  included,  at  three  cents  lor  Bates  announced  the  unanimous  opinitD 
per  ton  per  mile,  as  against  seven  and  a  half  of  the  Court  upon  an  issue  taken  aa  to  the  con- 
cents per  ton  per  mile  charged  by  the  Phila-  stitutionality  of  the  fourth  section  above  citt^J 
delphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  and  Penn-  of  the  act  The  Court  decided  that  the  char- 
aylvania  Raiboads ;  a  difference  amounting  to  ter  of  a  railroad  company  was  a  contract  be- 
a  total,  since  1868,  of  over  two  million  dollars,  tween  the  State  and  the  company,  and  nndr-r 
exacted  from  the  now  impoverished  fruit-grow-  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Vuhi^l 
era,"  etc.,  etc.  States,  wliich  declared  that  **  no  State  shall  ^l-* 

The  constitutionality  of  the  bill  was  the  chief  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts." 
point  in  question.  Those  who  denied  its  con-  an  act  of  tne  I^iCgislature  having  the  effect  t> 
stitutionality  urged  that  one  section  in  the  abridge  or  restrict  anv  power  or  privileges  vest- 
State  Constitution  provided  that  the  people  ed  by  the  charter,  which  were  material  to  thv 
should  be  secure  in  their  persocs,  houses,  pa-  beneficial  exercise  of  the  franchise  granted— 
pers,  and  possessions  from  unreasonable  search-  without  the  reservation  of  the  right  to  pfi>' 
es  and  seizures ;  and  it  was  claimed  that  the  auch  an  act,  and  passed  without  the  consent 
essential  parts  of  the  bill  would  be  decided  to  of  the  company — ^impaired  the  obligation  ^f 
conflict  with  the  prohibition  against  unreason-  the  contract  and  was  mvalid.    The  other  p&rt 
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of  the  decision  had  a  more  direct  bearing.  The  zens  against  violence  by  its  own  strong  arm, 

power  of  the  railroad  company  to  charge  for  and  not  to  depend  upon  the  dangerous  infln- 

pa3:«eDger9  and  freight  was  adjudged  to  be  one  ence  of  the  National  Government.    Pennsyl- 

of  the  essentials  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  £ran-  vania  had  failed  of  its  duty,  and  now  a  bill 

chi^,  and  a  part  of  the  consideration  of  the  was  pending  to  take  from  the  State  Treasury 

contract ;   *'  and,"  proceeded  the  Chancellor,  over  $4,000,000  to  pay  for  the  ravages  of  the 

''  the  power  to  adjust  its  tariffs  of  charges  by  mob  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

its  own  officers,  according  to  their  views  of  A  bill  to  grant  ** local  option"  to  towns  for 

the  necessities  of  bnsinees  and  of  justice  to  the  the  sale  of  liquors  was  reported  by  a  com- 

piibiic,  without  any  reservation  in  the  charter  mittee  of  the  House,  but  failed  to  pass.    An 

of  buch  legislative  control  or  supervision  over  unsuccessful  effort  was  also  made  to  establish 

them,  being  a  part  of  the  franchise  as  it  was  a  State  Board  of  Health. 

granted,  an  act  of  the  Legislature  which  as-  The  estimate  of  the  receipts  of  the  year  end- 

sumes  for  the  State  the  right  to  regulate  what  ing  January  14,  1880,  was  $147,211,  and  the 

under  the  charter  was  granted  as  an  absolute  expenditures   $118,920.     The   receipts  from 

discretion  of  the  corporation,  viz.,  the  right  to  licenses  are  estimated  at  $62,000,  and  from 

adJQdt  its  tariff  of  cnarges  for  the  carriage  of  railroad  taxes  $40,000.    The  sum  of  $81,000  is 

passengers  and  freight,  undoubtedly  impairs  due  to  the  State  on  arrears  of  taxes  and  in- 

the  obligations  of  the  contract  in  the  sense  of  terest.    The  expenses  of  the  executive  gov- 

the  constitutional  prohibition,  and  is  inopera-  emment  are  estimated  at  $9,600.    The  total 

tive  and  void."  expenses  of  the  government  during  the  year 

These  views  were  enforced  by  a  letter  from  1878  were  only  $26,781.90.    This  includes  the 

r.  S.  Senator  Bayard,  then  at  Washington,  of  State  expenses  only,  and  not  any  amount  ex- 

which  the  following  is  an  extract :  pended  iu  payment  of  interest  and  redemption 

I  rezret  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  because  I  do  J^  ^"?8;  ,  ^he  largest  item  ofexpenses  was 

D'.t  "^  how  the  Tights  and  powew  ond  duties  of  the  for  judicial  salaries,  $12,000.    The  Executive 

cjmpanies  onder  their  duirten  can  be  modified  or  re-  Department  cost  $9,776,  which  includes  sala- 

strained  by  l^lirtion  now.    I  am  disposed  to  doubt  rfes  of  Secretary  of  State,  State  Treasdrer, 

!^f  ^;rH„l^  nVSK^m'LlSor^ni^t^lirJhSr  Auditor,  Attomey-General,  and  School  Super- 

mt'i  *Jie  Dusmeas  of  the  oomi>ames,  and  examme  tneir  ..j'^       *       "^        *     j.»         *^i_                     m 

I"  >k^  and  papere.    I  think  that  it  would  be  resisted,  mtendent.     An  examination  of  the  sources  of 

iini  then  not  only  would  angry  contest  be  engendered,  revenue  shows  that  there  was  raised  by  tax- 

fcut  hrije  expenses,  which  in  the  end  would  come  out  ation  for  State  purposes  $106,687.89.     This 

^t  the  pe^mle  of  the  State.    As  we  now  stand,  we  re-  ^^es  not  include  revenue  from  investments,  or 

ceive  a  lull  and  regnlar  revenue,  paid  without  trouble  #,^^  k^-  *«^  ^^iA  »v»  +1.^  ^^»..»»  ^^^«^J^^ 

or  expco^e  mto  oS  Treasury  by  ffieoompanies,  which  ^^^^  box- tax  paid  by  the  county  treasurerP, 

lav:^  oa  from  laving  other  taxe»  on  oar  people.    A  but  only  the  taxes  current  during  the  year  and 

^v^t<.1n  of  oommuwionenship,  which  might  be  needed  the  amounts  of  fines  from  tlie  counties,  which 

^ifjevwyusefid  in  a  laige,  extensive,  and  opmpli-  gre  for  State  purposes.     Of  this  amount  of 

uty]  .yjtemof  ijilPMds  m  the  construction  and  own-  taxation.  New  Castle  County  paid  about  $90,- 

r .  ipof  which  the  State  was  mterosted,  such  as  m  !wwr  xr   'x     iT  Y  aVX  r/^/T        la            a  «  iT/^A 

Ml,  achu^etts.  New  York,  and  other  large  States,  "00,  Kent  aboat  $10,600,  and  Sussex  $6,000. 

V  i:  i  not  apply  so  well  to  our  little  State.    We  have  The  State  revenues  are  obtained  from  certain 

&>  3ien  who,  for  $600  per  annum,  would  be  competent  investments,  from  interest  on  the  Junction  and 

1*  V 17  r^  <»«'>»®^  ^  ^^  State  as  would  be  saib  to  Breakwater  and    Breakwater  and  Frankford 

thSlu  an  unavoidable  monopoly  in  the  transporta-  Railroad  bonds,  from  indirect  taxation  in  the 

ti  n  by  every  important  railroad,  and  oompetitaon  is  shape  of  fees  and  license- tax,  and  from  tax  on 

Uie  onW  gore  core  for  this,  unlerss  in  incorporating?  the  the  railroads  and  banks.    None  of  the  railroads 

v-  iii{*ni€8  the  S^  shall  reserve  power  to  regulate  in  the  two  lower  counties,  except  the  Mary- 

«^«.  etc ;  and  DeUware  ha.  omitted  to  do  this.  ^^^  ^^^  Delaware  road,  we  taxed  nor  is  the 

The  reply  of  the  advocates  for  the  Board  Delaware  road.  The  assessments  in  New  Castle 

of  Commissioners  to  this  letter  consisted  in  the  County  amount  to  $40,682,878,  and  the  per 

publication  of  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  cent,  of  tax  paid  to  the  State  upon  this  assess- 

^tnator  Bayard  in  the  Senate,  April  5,  1878,  ment  is  0.002     The  assessment  of  property  in 

''  on  the  set  compelling  the  Pacific  Railroads  to  Kent  is  $12,689,256,  and  the  per  cent,  of  taxes 

pay  an  amount  in  opposition  to  the  decision  of  paid  0.0008.    The  assessment  of  property  in 

idi  Snpreme  Ooort,  and  also  enacting  a  con-  Sussex  is  $8,576,215,  and  the  per  cent,  of  State 

<lit:onal  revocation  of  all  the  rights,  privileges,  tax  is  0.0007.    Although  there  appear  in  the 

kTrinU,  and  franchises  derived  or  obtained  by  State  Treasurer's  account  receipts  for  State 

^iivl  railroads  from  the  United  States."    This  tax  from  counties  amounting  to  $81,099.19, 

^1'*  accompanied  with  opinions  of  other  re-  there  is  in  fact  not  now  any  direct  tax  levied 

^•cctable authorities.    The biU, however,  failed  in  the  counties  for  State  purposes.    The  coun- 

t'^  pass.  ties  had  not,  when  the  old  18  per  cent,  real 

A  bill  was  pa5«ed  making  Wilmington  the  estate  law  was  repealed,  paid  up  their  assess- 

county-seat  of  New  Castle  County.  ments,  and  are  now  doing  so.    >iew  Castle  has 

Aq  unsuccessftd  effort  was  made  to  pas^  a  paid  all  of  her  arrears  of  taxes,  but  both  Kent 

^'ill  for  the  enrollment  of  a  State  militia.    Its  and  Sussex  still  owe  the  State  Treasury,  the 

V'y^^A^Q  was  urged  upon  the  grounds  that  it  former  $12,000  and  the  latter  $13,000.    In 

Wis  the  doty  of  the  State  to  protect  its  citi*  addition  to  the  revenue  from  the  sources  men* 
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tioned  above,  the  State  has  the  following  in-  and,  niter  an  interchange  of  yieivB  as  to  their  finarc^iJ 

vestments,  which  pay  annually  into  its  Treasu-  «»fan«,  etc.,  select  trustees  for  the  management  ot  the 

»«^  tt  ^^t«oT!ia..oK1a  onm  .  scliooU,  and  then  address  the  Actuarr,  Btiitint:  lev,- 

Tj  a  considerable  sum :  ^^^^ ^^     tl,^y  can  pay  a  teacher,  When  the  kI-I 

FannerB'  Bank  stock,  1,276  shares,  at  $50  per  shan*.   $68,750  will  be  ready  to  open,  and  aakizig  him  to  send  a  *Lit- 

Stock  of  the  Bank  of  Delaware,  30  shares,  at  |4b6               .  able  and  competent  teacher.    Within  a  short  time  lU 

per  share 9.800  necessary  arrangements  are  completed,  the  teacher  i^ 

Loan  to  Junction  and  Breakwater  Kallroad  400,000  gent,  the  schooTis  opened,  and  continues  until  tht  full- 
Loan  to  Breakwater  and  k  ranklord  RallPo«i ^^  j^g  iff  in  Uie  attenctimce  ir  the  lack  of  financial  ki; j 

Tj^tal $678  050  port  necessitates  its  close.    I  have  endeavored  t"  i-t- 

'  m^  best  judgment  in  the  eelection  of  teachen*.    M:jiy 

The  receipts  and  expenses  of  schools  in  New  ?^  thorn  wre  graduates  of  the  school  for  colored  youti'b 

Oastle  County  for  the  year  1877-78  were:  JPuwi^^JS^'.^*^- ^ST®. ^?J^"^**^*'^^^^ 

£          *v      J*  I  •  A   A        Afx/\pTAn                  4.  ynth  the  view  of  teaching;  others  come  Irom  >««■ 

from   the  distnct  tax,  $90,743  ;   amount   re-  EugUnd,  and  still  othere  f^om  our  own  State.    TU- 

ceived  from  the  school  fund,  $8,018.50  ;  total,  salaries  in  our  schools  are  so  low  that  we  arc  dej)ri^<<i 

$98,748.89.     There  was  paid  for  tuition  $61,-  of  the  beet  and  most  experienced  teachers;  but,  taktii 

834.86,  and  for  contingencies  $82,288.78  ;  to-  altogether.  I  am  convinced  that  the  colored  seh(K)l>  ic 

*^}  *OQ  flOQ  no    TK/»  Q/lh^/^1  n^wZ^L^i^^^^l  \^^A  I'elaware  have  never  had  a  better  educated,  more  (n- 

tal,  $93,628.09.  The  School  Commissioners  had  ^j    ^^  ambitious  coips  of  teachers  thin  dunn,' 

in  their  hands  an  unexpended  balance  of  $11,-  the  post  year. 
844.40.    There  was  a  falling  off  of  receipts  as 

compared  with  the  years  1876-77  of  $62,000,  The  State  appropriates  for  the  education  of 

and  a  decrease  of  expenses  of  $57, 000.    In  New  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  feeble-minded, 

Castle  County  there  were  reported  11,485  schol-  the  sum  of  $2,971.    There  are  18  of  these  pa- 

ars,  112  schools,  and  the  average  time  of  opera-  pils. 

tion  of  each  school  was  nine  months  and  four  The  subject  of  the  construction  of  the  Dtla- 
days.  None  of  these  figures  take  tn  account  ware  and  Maryland  Ship-Canal  was  brought  la- 
the schools  of  Wilmington.  In  Kent  Coimty,  •  fore  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  and  refcrrtil 
for  the  same  period,  the  amount  received  from  to  the  Committee  on  Canals  and  Railways.  A 
taxes  was  $25,589.25 ;  from  the  school  fund,  sub-committee  of  the  same  was  appoint<^d  to 
$8,124.64;  total,  $38,718.89.  Amount  paid  for  investigate  and  determine  on  the  routes.  A 
tuition,  $28,052.75 ;  for  contingencies,  $4,744.-  report  was  made  at  the  winter  session  of  1^71<, 
11 ;  total,  $82,796.86.  Balance  in  hands  of  based  chiefly  on  surveys  and  estimates  mud^ 
Commissioners,  $8,989.86.  In  Kent  there  were  at  the  instance  of  Congress  by  engineers  under 
reported  5,825  scholars,  118  schools,  and  the  the  direction  of  Colonel  Churchill  and  Majc  r 
average  time  of  operation  of  each  school  seven  Button. 

months  and  two  days.  In  Sussex  County,  dur-  It  appears  that  the  peninsula  is  fif\T-^iI 
ing  the  same  period,  there  was  received  from  miles  wide  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cho{)thnk 
taxes  $15,937;  from  school  fund,  $9,048.08;  River  to  Cape  Henlopen.  At  the  month  ofi  t.e 
total,  $24,985.03.  Amount  expended  for  tui-  Sassafras  it  is  twenty-eight  miles  wide.  Uitrc 
tion,  $22,286.24 ;  for  contingencies,  $3,748.88 ;  is  deep  water  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Clit-a- 
total,  $26,084.57;  amount  in  hands  of  Com-  l>eake  at  nearly  all  points,  but  the  we*ttrn 
missioners,  $4,095.88.  In  the  year  previous  shore  of  the  Delaware  River  is  marked  U 
there  was  $25,965.26  received  and  $26,816  wide  shoals  and  by  marshes.  The  waterbbtd 
expended ;  balance  in  hands  of  Commission-  of  the  peninsula  is  nowhere  more  than  ten  to 
ers,  $5,036.65.  In  Sussex  there  were  reported  fifteen  miles  distant  from  Delaware  Bay.  It^ 
6,422  scholars,  162  schools,  and  the  average  general  surface  is  flat,  the  ridge  having  m 
time  of  operation  of  each  school  four  months  elevation  increasing  from  twenty-five  feet  c  n 
and  fourteen  days.  These  results  show  an  in-  the  lower  routes  to  eighty  feet  on  the  line  <  t 
crease  in  scholars  in  New  Castle  of  1,229  as  the  Sassafras.  The  tides  on  the  Delaware  l.dvo 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  an  in-  a  range  of  about  four  feet,  but  on  the  CLeNi- 
crease  of  11  schools  and  a  decrease  of  12  days  peake  of  less  than  two  feet.  The  facilities  fcr 
in  the  average  operation.  In  Kent  there  was  the  construction  will  be  considerable,  Excava- 
an  increase  of  507  scholars  and  5  schools,  and  tions  will  be  easy  to  make,  and  the  excavatid 
a  decrease  of  two  months  in  the  average  opera-  earth  easily  handled.  The  underlying  cbo> 
tion.  In  Sussex  there  was  an  increase  of  20  afford  the  basis  for  good  foundations,  and  tit 
scholars,  a  decrease  of  4  schools,  and  an  in-  streams  are  easy  to  follow  or  cross  without  re- 
crease  of  five  days  in  the  average  operation  of  quiring  costly  safeguards  to  protect  the  struc- 
Bchools.  The  colored  schools  are  supervised  ture  from  fiood  of  tide  or  freshet.  Surveys 
by  the  Actuary  of  the  "  Delaware  Association  were  made  of  five  routes,  omitting  the  Sa^^3- 
for  the  Education  of  Colored  People."  The  fras  route,  which  had  already  been  fully  >ur- 
number  of  schools  during  the  year  1878  was  veyed.  The  lengths  of  the  variona  routes  ar. 
52,  being  an  increase  of  6  over  the  previous  as  follows:  Ferry  Creek,  from  Baltimore  t' 
year.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  149-81  miles;  WyeKi^er. 
2,249.  The  manner  of  establishing  the  schools  128-42 ;  Queenstown,  109*29 ;  Centreville,  1"  - 
Is  thus  described  by  the  Actuary :  '18 ;  Southeast  Creek,  115*78 ;  Saaaafras  River. 
Tiin  /.Tv»«?.,«  -«^  /»i^s««  «^  *v«  ...1,^1-  ;-  »^^^^^A  129*25.  The  miles  of  excavation  would  U : 
hy^:.'^ZiT^t':^d.tt't^^r>i^-^:^  FerryCreek,87;6ri  Wye  River.  42-99  ;Q,ueu^- 
in  the  schools  assemble  in  their  different  looolities,  town,    58*78;    CentreviUe,    50*95;    Southla^t 
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Creek,  38*35 ;  Sassafras  River,  14*20.    All  of  same  time  fanning  in  many  sections  is  very  in- 

tbe  rontes  will  be  easy  to  dredge  and  keep  free  different  and  unsatisfactory.    This  has  led  to 

from  silt  and  filling  up.     The  various  routes  the  consideration  of  the  culture  of  beets  for 

are  briefly  described  as  follows :  the  manufacture  of  sugar.    During  the  year  a 

The  Oueenstown  route,  starts  at  the  mouth  of  the  large  factory  for  its  manufacture  was  erected 

Chester  River,  at  Queenstown,  and  proceeds  thence  in  near    Edge    Moor,  on  the    Delaware  River, 

a  straight  line  over  a  high  and  g^erally  flat  country  About  810  tons  of  beets  were  received  as  the 

l:^hTlS^k^J^°S^"&' tbr^S  '-S  crop,  and  epme  40,000  ponnds  of  melado 

Queeiwtown.  ^^  oeen  manufactured. 

The  Centreville  route  leaves  Chesapeake  Bay  27i  DENMARK,  a  kingdom  of  Northern  Eu- 

mlles  from  Baltimore,  and  passes  throu|fh  a  sludlow  rope.    The  reigning  sovereign  is  Christian  IX., 

;;i;at"  into  Chester  Kiver,  8^  miles  from  its  mouth, by  fourth  son  of  the  late  Duke  William  of  Schles- 

River^i^^^  'AJ'r^^^^  t'^Xl  wig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glllc^^^^^^^  appoint- 

straight  line  over  a  flat  country  ranging  from  65  to  76  ©d  to  the  succession  Of  the  Danish  crown  by 

fec-t  above  tide,  entering  Dekware  Bay  at  the  same  the  Treaty  of  London  of  May  8,  1852,  and  by 

r^'int  «8  the  Fen^r  Creek  and  Queenstpwn  line,  the  the  Danish  law  of  succession  of  July  81,  1858. 

^^^^^ifromCoTfacA P'^^ ^*S? ^^t?^^V      ^   .  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 

The  Wye  fiiver  route  enters  Wye  Biver  from  East-  «,.    o«^v.«  ^*^    ,%7rT    vr  '^"\^"  ^\  o^o     tt 

era  Bay  (the  delfouehure  of  Miles  Biver),  passes  up  to  ^^^S  Frederick  VII.,  November  16,  1863.    He 

head  of  tide  aft  Skipton  Creek,  thenoe  directly  to  Mil-  was  married  May  28,  1842,  to  Louise,  Princess 

ford,  Delaware,  87*  miles.     The  ridge  between  the  of  Hesse-Oassel.    The  heir  apparent  is  Prince 

^'?^l'^c*^  P^i^-ff  "^^  "^"J  ®"^T^  ^u^^    o-  Frederick,  bom  June  8,  1848,  and  married 

The  Southeast  Creek  route  enters  Chester  Biver  as  t„i^  qq    iqaq    ♦/>    t  ^»;Io    ^.^ilr  ^«r.»i>f».    ^p 

by  CentreviUe  route,  ascends  that  river  12  miles  to  ^-^  28,  1869,  to   Louisa,  only  daaghter    of 

Southeast  Creek,  follows  the  latter  2*  miles,  thence  in  Kmg  Charles  A  V.  of  Sweden.    Their  children 

a^trai<,'ht  line  29  nules  over  a  flat  country  60  to  70  are  three  sons^  born  in  1870,  18Y2,  and  1876, 


h  follows  this  marshy  week  for  Zh  miles,  reaching  j  jj  jj  ^    ^  600,000  rigsdalers,  and  the  heir 

Delaware  Bay  at  a  pomt  80  miles  abave  Lewes.  »  u*tia  uou  wj.  u^^»^-'  a.^  *a€mi»io,  «««,  «**«  m^i* 

The  Sassafras  route  passes  from  Baltimore  80  mUes  apparent  Of   60,000  rigsdalers.      The  present 

np'  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  up  the  Sassafras  Biver  16^  ministry  was  formed  on  June  11,  1875.  and  at 

milb3  over  aflat  country  rising  to  80  feet  at  summit,  the  close  of  1879  was  composed  as  follows: 

D.UwsSBru*mlS^m^eW^^  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Fi- 

^BirJ^ver  Ld  alwit^ne  mile  from  a  point  SivLgti  nance,  J.  B.S.Estrup;  Minister  of  the  Inte- 

ikt  water  on  tlie  bay.  rior,  £.  V.  K.  Skeel ;  Minister  of  Justice  and 

The  Yenj  Creek  route  leaves  the  Choptank  Biver  Minister  for  Iceland,  J.  M.  Y.  Nelleman ;  Min- 

about  25  mdea  above  its  mouth,  passes  through  low  ister  of  Worship  and  Public  Instruction,  J.  C. 

r^7lS^X^?ffit'"n.^'£t?^?a  S-n^''^^^'  Ifinister  of  Foreign  Affjurs,  0. 

miles  farther  in  shoal  water,  then  over  a  sandv  coun-  ^'  oaron  Kosenom-Lenn,  appointed  October 

to'  of  height  ranging  from  7  to  50  feet,  to  the  Dola-  11, 1875 ;  Minister  of  War,  General  Kaufmann, 

jare  Bav,  8  miles  above  Lewes,  following  the  bed  of  appointed  January  4,  1879;  and  Minister  of 

BrottdkiU  Creek.  the  Navy,  Commodore  Ravn,  January  4,  1879. 

The  following  are  the  estimates  for  a  ship-  The  area  of  Denmark  proper,  inclusive  of 

canal  26  feet  deep  at  low  tide,  and  100  feet  lakes,  is  14,753  square  miles;   of  European 

wide  at  bottom  and  178  feet  wide  at  surface  dependencies  (Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland),  40,- 

of  canal:    Ferry  Creek    route,   $16,412,312;  268  square  miles;    of  American   possessions 

Wye  River,  $26,554,498;   Queenstown,  $87,-  (Greenland,   St.  John,   St.  Thomas,   and  St. 

261,235;   Centreville,  $41,556,000 ;  Southeast  Croix),  759.000  square  miles.    The  population 

(tdek,    $24,825,350 ;    Sassafras,     $8,085,330.  of  Denmark  proper,  according  to  the  census 

The  cost  will  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  canal  of  1870,  was  1,784,781 ;  and  in  1878  it  was 

bo  made  bnt  75  feet  widest  bottom.    The  re-  estimated  at  1,940,000.    The  population  of  the 

port  recommends  the  Qneenstown  route,  and  dependencies  in    1870  was  127,401,    and   in 

t  iat  it  be  bailt  under  the  supervision  of  the  1878, 130,400.    The  emigration  from  Denmark 

War  Department.  in  1878  amounted  to  2,972. 

The  fruit  crops  of  the  State  were  large.  The  The  annual  financial  accounts,  called  atata- 
heart  of  the  fruit  country  is  that  section  of  regmhab,  for  the  years  1875-'76,  1876-77,  and 
Kent  County  directly  around  the  State  capital,  1877-^78  (the  financial  year  closes  on  March 
Dover.  It  is  there  that  the  great  evaporating  81st),  were  as  foUowB  (in  crowns — 1  crown  = 
and  canning  establishments  cluster  thickest,  27  cents)  : 
and  at  the  capital  itself,  which  from  its  posi- 
tioQ  is  an  admirable  center,  the  greater  part  of 
the  business  between  the  fruit-growers  and 
their  customers  from  the  outer  world  is  trans- 
f^X^  Next  to  Dover,  the  district  about  Mil- 
ford,  on  the  Junction  and  Breakwater  Rail- 
road, farther  south,  forms  another  point  of  at-  In  the  budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year 
trar;tion,  with  its  extensive  establishments  for  ending  March  31,  1880,  the  revenue  was  esti- 
*' putting  up"  the  fruit.  The  entire  fruit  dis-  mated  at  46,347,086  crowns,  the  expenditure 
trict  is  now  estimated  at  29,500  acres.    At  the  at  40,909,737  crowns,  and  the  probable  surplus 


YEAR. 

ncmM. 

Expmidltan. 

1875-*7« 

61,494.068 
47,016^647 
46,966,281 

46.943,844 

1875-'7T 

49,529,428 

18T7-'78 

48,880,407 

812 
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at  5,487,849  crowns.   The  chief  sources  of  rev-       The  total  strength  of  the  Danish  srinj  in 
enue  and  expenditure  were  as  follows :  1879  was  as  follows : 


BIYSKUK, 


]    j  Domain,  set, 
''  J  FoTMU,  net. 


2.  State  property. 
8.  Direct  tayef... 


A.  Indlrtot  tucea 

6.  Postal  and  telegnph  deparbnent* 

6.  Borplos  of  lottety 

m    <  Rereniie  from  the  Fkroea 

(  Rerenne  from  the  Danish  West  Indiea 

6.  MlsceUaneona  recelpta 

9.  Belmbonements 


downs* 

887,411 

607,608 

4,078,870 

9,088,400 

28,188,000 


800,000 

49,n8 

12,500 

1,196,867 

1,687,910 


BMULAB  ABUT. 

▲BirrovufBTK 

ARMS. 

OOcan. 

flk. 

OOean. 

fk. 

Ifif^ntTTi              X . 

774 

128 

145 

60 

26,992 

2480 

4,755 

024 

245 

■  •  • 

41 

•  •  • 

10,915 

OaTahr 

Artlllerjr 

loeB 

Englneen 

TotaL 

1,106 

8^661 

286 

ujm 

_    Total 46,486,788 

Excess  of  cost  of  the  posts  and  tele- 
graphs orer  receipts. 189,668 

NetreoelpU 46,847,086 


■ZPQIDITUBIS. 


ayflUst 

Appuiages. 

Coondl  of  State. 


PohUo  debt. 

Pensions,  dvll 

"        mmt«7 

Mlnistiy  of  Fore^  Affairs 

of  Worahipand  PnbUo  Instruction 

of  Jnstioe 

of  the  Interior 

of  War 

of  the  Nary 

<tf  Finance 

Administration  of  Iceland 

Extraordinary  ezpendltore. 

Pobllo  works , 

Advanoea 


ti 


Cnwwt* 

1,000,000 

428,884 

200,000 

106,616 

7,490,800 

2,618,880 

665,116 

878,618 

982,066 

8,486,886 

1.699,697 

8,782,848 

6,857,670 

2,950,402 

109,600 

8,746,721 

1,894,982 

644,146 


The  staff  of  the  army  was  composed  of  25 
commissioned  and  21  non-commtesioned  offi- 
cers. 

The  navy  in  1878  consisted  of  85  steamera, 
of  which  8  were  armor-clad  ships,  and  the  rest 
nnarmored  vessels,  mostly  of  small  sixe.  The 
navy  is  recruited  by  conscription  from  the 
coast  population.  It  was  manned  by  2,880 
men,  and  officered  by  1  admiral,  15  command- 
ers, 84  captains,  and  67  lieutenants. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  valae  (in 
crowns)  of  Danish  commerce  in  1877 : 


COUNTiUKS. 


Total 40,909,787 

The  national  debt  of  Denmark  has  been  in 
the  course  of  redaction  since  1866,  and  from 
1875  to  1878  was  as  follows: 


DEBT. 


1876. 


Intenal  debt. .  160,866,628 
fteelgndebt..   86,79q;200 

Total.., 


i8re. 


160.666,046 


i87r. 


isrs. 


Great  Britain 

Germany 

Sweden.. 

Norway 

Bossla. , 

Holland. 

Belgium 

Franco 

Iceland.. 

Greenland 

United  States 

Danish  West  Indies. 

Bradl 

Faroe  Islands 

Other  coontries 


158,950,192  168,974,096 


Total. 


68,650,000 

84,688,000 

24.896,000 

6.489,000 

11,469,000 

6340,000 

4,707,000 

8,851.000 

8,606,000 

888,000 

8,056,000 

944,000 

8^494,000 

470,000 

14,876,000 


226,880,000 


68,668,000 

68JSQ,000 

26,160,006 

11,961,000 

917,000 

671000 

8»7j000 

1,108,000 

2,780,000 

876,001 

16.000 

617,000 

1,006 

608,000 

1,911,000 


164,288,000 


22,118,2001  17,289,250|  15,449,660 


187,146,888,181,778,245.176,243,448,174,488.746 


The  movement  of  shipping  during  the  year 
1877  was  as  follows: 


SAILIHO  TMSBLS. 

trruhuntB. 

TOTAL. 

VBSELS. 

Nombw. 

TiOM. 

M«mb«. 

ToaM. 

Nambtf. 

Entered.  4  S!!***°«  ^•»*^- ••  • 
*^^^^  1  Ocean  ressels. 

CL^^rtA  i  Coasting  ressels. . . . 
^^^^  1  Ocean  Teasels. 

14,908 
14,100 
1^699 
18,887 

161,806 
778,410 
144,180 
180,606 

159,778 
886,087 

160,884 
829,818 

tl,644 
80,808 
22,262 
20,156 

821.578 

1,164,497 

294>U 

859,819 

The  commercial  navy  was  as   follows  in 
1877: 


VnSBLS. 

It  vnntt* 

IVlM. 

BslUng  ressels. 

8,091 

188 

218  801 

Bteaimn.. .......  it..  ^ 

45,124-6 

Total 

8,279 

268,825' 6 

Several  American  Protestant  churches  have 
established  missions  in  Denmark,  the  largest 
of  which  is  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  with  8  Danish  ministers,  618  members, 
and  121  probationers.  Other  missions  are  those 

*  The  cost  of  administering  the  posts  and  telegraphs  ez- 
oaeded  the  receipts  l^  189,668  crowns. 


of  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists,  with  one  mis- 
sionary, three  native  laborers,  and  80  mem- 
bers ;  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  with  one  mis- 
sionary and  70  members;  the  Brethren  (or 
Tnnkers),  with  one  missionary  and  8  memb^ 
The  Friends  have  one  missionary,  and  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church  has  ministers  laboring  in 
the  kingdom. 

The  elections  for  the  Folkething  took  place 
on  January  8d.  In  this  election  the  Right 
g<dned  10  members,  having  now  87.  The  Radi- 
cals elected  86,  against  80  in  the  former  Par- 
liament ;  but  their  former  leader,  Taober,  was 
not  reelected.  The  Moderate  party  lost  10 
seats,  electing  28  members  only.    The  opposi* 
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tioD,  therefore,  still  disposed  of  68  rotes.  The  the  line,  the  reserve,  and  the  landwehr,  the 
Folkething  met  on  January  81st,  and,  after  last  named  forming  two  classes.  The  line  is 
reelectiiig  its  former  President,  Erabbe,  began  intended  for  active  operations,  the  reserve  and 
ifith  the  examination  of  the  elections.  The  the  first  section  of  the  landwehr  for  the  de- 
left attempted  to  declare  the  elections  invalid  feose  of  fortified  places,  and  the  second  section 
for  those  districts  which  the  Right  had  gained  of  the  landwehr  for  coast  defense.  The  line 
from  them.  It  began  with  the  election  of  is  to  consist  of  ten  regiments,  each  having 
Dahl  in  Slagelse,  which  Tanber  had  formerly  three  battalions  of  infantry  and  the  gaard,  the 
represented,  and,  in  spite  of  the  large  majority  regiments  being  formed  into  brigades  by  groups 
of  Dahl,  his  election  was  declared  invalid  by  of  two  each.  The  oavalry  of  the  line  is  to 
62  to  82  votes.  In  Febroary  the  Folkething  consist  of  fonr  regiments,  each  with  fonr 
demanded  of  the  Gk)vemment  an  explanation  smiadrons,  a  squadron  of  escort,  and  cavalry 
of  Article  Y.  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague  and  its  school.  The  artillery  is  to  be  made  up  of  four 
abro^tion,  as  well  as  of  the  position  of  Den-  regiments  of  field  artillery,  with  three  oatteries 
mark  toward  the  foreign  Powers.  (See  Geb-  of  eight  guns  and  a  train  company,  and  of  two 
MAXT.)  The  Grovemment  thereupon  declared  regiments  with  four  battalions  for  the  defense 
in  the  Landsthing  that  it  would  give  to  the  of  fortresses.  There  are  to  be  ten  companies 
Ki^rsdaff  all  explanations  with  regard  to  Article  of  engineers,  sappers,  and  miners,  two  com- 
V.  of  the  treaty  which  had  now  been  repealed  panics  of  telegraph-men,  one  of  railway-men, 
hj  Germany  and  Austria,  without  being  re-  and  one  for  pontoon-work.  The  reserve  is  to 
qnested  to  do  so  by  the  Rigsdag,  and  as  £ir  as  be  made  up  of  one  battalion  of  the  guard ; 
was  compatible  with  the  public  interest ;  but  four  reserve  battalions  for  Copenhagen,  five 
that  it  would  not  permit  a  discussion  on  this  regiments  each,  with  three  battalions  for  the 
BQbject  in  the  Chambers.  In  the  beginning  of  provinces ;  four  field  batteries  and  four  fixed 
March,  the  Left  in  the  Folkething  proposed  batteries,  two  of  which  are  to  be  at  Copen- 
rneasores  to  relieve  the  distress  among  the  hagen.  The  first  section  of  the  landwehr  is  to 
hwQT  classes  of  Uie  population  caused  by  the  comprise  old  soldiers  under  forty-two  years  of 
prostration  of  all  industries.  As  the  Gov-  age,  and  the  second  section  those  between 
ernment  holds  fast  to  the  principle  that  the  forty-two  and  fifty.  The  field  officers  in  the 
communes  and  not  the  state  should  provide  landwehr  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown, 
far  the  poor,  and  that  only  if  the  former  were  and  the  others  elected  by  the  troops.  The 
not  able  to  do  so  should  they  call  upon  the  preamble  of  the  bill  gives  a  sketch  of  the  plan 
Government  for  help,  the  Left  proposed  that  proposed  for  defending  the  country  from  in- 
500,000  crowns  be  set  aside  by  the  Govern-  vasion,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Gk)v- 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  them  to  com-  ernment  would  not  attempt  to  protect  the 
manes  for  the  relief  of  people  without  work,  whole  of  the  territory,  but  would  concentrate 
lo  1877  a  million  crowns  were  set  aside  for  their  defense  upon  Copenhagen  and  the  island 
the  same  purpose,  but  only  240,000  crowns  of  Seeland,  abandoning  Juuand  and  the  rest 
vere  borrowed.  As  the  Folkething  did  not  of  the  country  to  the  enemy.  The  whole  of 
p;»s  the  budget  by  April  1st,  the  beginning  of  the  army  would  be  concentrated  in  Seeland, 
the  Dew  financial  year,  the  Government  as  in  covered  by  the  fieet ;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate 
preceding  years  submitted  a  temporary  one  in  operations,  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  rail« 
which  the  expenses  up  to  May  15th  were  esti-  way  system  of  Seeland,  and  to  fortify  the  oapi- 
mit^d  on  the  basis  of  the  budget  of  the  pre-  tal  both  seaward  and  inland. 
eediag  year,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  On  June  16th  the  Superior  Court  of  Jus- 
Chambers.  In  the  latter  part  of  April  the  tice  gave  judgment  in  a  political  trial,  which 
Government  submitted  a  bill  giving  to  those  in  Denmark  had  become  a  cause  celebre.  On 
inhabitants  of  Frederikstad,  on  the  island  of  St  June  8, 1877,  a  manifesto  was  published  in  the 
Croix,  who  had  suffered  by  the  negro  rebellion  '^  Morgenbladet,*'  signed  by  nine  of  the  leading 
of  last  year,  55,000  crowns,  and  loaning  to  members  of  the  Radical  party  in  the  Lower 
them  50,000  crowns.  In  May  the  Folkething  House,  in  which,  without  actuidly  preaching 
passed  the  budget  as  reported  by  the  leader  treason,  the  Cabinet  Ministers  were,  among 
of  the  opposition,  Berg,  by  68  votes  to  6.  Six  other  things,  charged  with  having,  "  know- 
Kmpp  cannons  demanded  by  the  Government  ingly  and  wiJbh  malice  aforethought,  kept  the 
for  the  sesrf  orts  were  granted  by  58  to  89  votes,  King  in  ignorance  o^  or  wickedly  misrepre- 
wbile  the  demand  for  two  new  war-vessels,  an  sented  to  his  Majesty,  the  true  political  feeling 
i^roncUd  and  a  corvetce,  was  denied  by  56  to  in  the  country,''  as  well  as  with  having  vio- 
oO  Totes.  The  provisional  financial  law,  which  lated  the  Constitution.  The  Premier,  M.  £s- 
expired  on  May  15th,  was  extended  to  June  trup,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
loth;  and  on  June  14th  the  Chambers  ad-  prosecuted  the  nine  signataries  of  the  mani- 
joamed.  festo,  among  whom  were  M.  Berg  and  Count 
The  new  Chambers  were  opened  on  October  Holstein-Ledreborg ;  and  the  judgment  con- 
^th.  In  Kovember  the  Minister  of  War  in-  demned  each  of  the  defendants  to  three 
trodaeed  a  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  months'  imprisonment,  without  the  option  of 
^^j.  His  proposal  was  that  the  military  a  fine. 
f<>rct:3  of  the  eonntry  should  be  divided  into  On  June  4th  the  four  hundredth  annivei^ 
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sary  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Oopenhagen  was  carefollj  remodeled,  and  tbe  new  ODea  had  been 
celebrated* with  great  pomp.  The  university  such  as  greatly  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  all 
is  situated  opposite  the  metropolitan  charch,  classes.  The  biennial  budget  had  been  prompt- 
called  ^*  Frne  Kirke,"  in  which  stand  Thor-  ly  voted,  and  the  taxes  had  been  so  liberally 
waldsen^s  *^  Twelve  Apostles,'^  hewn  in  mar-  levied  that  each  period  of  two  years  had  shuwn 
ble.  The  ceremonies  were  held  in  this  church,  a  surplus  of  from  60,000  to  100,000  crowns. 
Several  members  of  the  royal  family,  the  whole  Of  the  new  laws,  the  one  most  nearly  concern- 
corps  diplomatique,  delegations  from  the  Uni-  ing  foreigners  was  that  completely  abolish] fj^ 
versities  of  Christiania,  Upsala,  and  Lund,  the  the  tonnage  duty  on  vessels  entering  Icelandic 
most  prominent  members  of  the  clergy,  and  a  ports,  which  had  hitherto  amounted  to  two 
large  number  of  poets,  statesmen,  actors,  paint-  crowns  a  ton.  To  make  good  the  deficiency 
ers,  and  singers,  were  present.  The  principal  likely  to  result  from  the  loss  of  these  impo>is. 
speaker  was  Geheimeraad  Madvig,  Rector  Mag-  the  customs  duties  on  spirituous  liquors  wcro 
nificus  of  the  University.  Four  hundred  years  largely  increased.  The  postal  laws  were  to 
ago.  he  said,  the  Xing  of  Denmark,  together  amended  as  to  provide  for  the  issue  of  pcsial 
with  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  cards  and  for  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
country  and  a  host  of  foreign  doetorei  et  mch  trips  made  by  the  post-steamers.  Several  im- 
giitriy  assembled  on  the  same  spot  where  the  portant  educational  schemes  came  before  tlie 
anniversary  was  celebrated  to-day,  for  the  pur-  assembly.  One  of  the  last  bills  passed  nifl<le 
pose  of  founding,  with  the  permission  of  the  it  the  duty  of  each  priest  to  see  that  all  tLe 
i'ope,  a  Danish  university.  If  we  would  com-  children  of  his  parish  are  taught  writing  and 
pare  these  men  with  those  who  stand  at  the  arithmetic,  and  authorized  him,  together  with 
head  of  the  university  to-day,  we  would  find  the  civil  overseer  of  the  parish,  to  remove  flcy 
a  great  difference.  They  would  hardly  be  able  children  whose  parents  are  neglijcent  in  tie 
to  understand  that  it  was  their  work  which  matter  to  another  farmstead,  where  thej  are 
was  being  continued.  They  would  even  be  to  be  instructed  at  the  expense  of  the  parent?, 
astonished  to  hear  that  such  a  solemn  cere-  The  laws  passed  during  the  previous  session 
mony  as  the  present  one  was  carried  on  in  the  establishing  a  school  of  law  at  Reykjavik  ard 
vernacular  instead  of  in  Latin.  In  the  course  a  technical  school  at  M5druvel1ir,  in  the  nortli 
of  his  speech  Geheimeraad  Madvig  mentioned  of  the  island,  were  greatly  modified,  both  tlje 
several  eminent  men  who  had  graduated  from  number  of  teachers  and  the  amount  cf  the 
and  taught  at  the  university,  and  whose  ge-  annual  appropriation  being  increased,  i^on.e 
nius  and  vast  learning  had  carried  the  name  of  changes  were  also  made  in  the  government  of 
Denmark  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  globe;  the  JNational  College  at  Reykjavik,  rendered 
among  others  Hans  Christian  Oersted,  whose  necessary  by  the  larger  number  of  students  wlio 
discovery,  he  said,  is  every  minute  of  the  day  vearly  fre(juent  it.  Within  a  few  years  tlie 
whispered  through  all  the  telegraph  wires  in  National  Library  had  outgrown  its  old  qnarter 
the  world.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  send  in  the  large  loft  of  the  cathedral  at  the  capit' I, 
out  invitations  to  all  the  universities  in  the  while  a  considerable  collection  of  Icelandic 
world ;  but  on  the  abrogation  of  Article  V.  of  antiquities  had  grown  up,  chiefly  through  tie 
the  Treaty  of  Prague,  by  which  North  Schle«»-  exertions  of  a  single  enthusiastic  artist  tiA 
wig  was  incorporated  with  Prussia,  an  influen-  scholar,  the  late  Sigurdur  Gudmundsson.  1  o 
tial  section  of  the  professors  of  the  university,  provide  for  these  and  for  the  accumulatin;: 
headed  by  the  Rector  Magnificus,  M.  Madvig,  collections  in  natural  history,  as  well  as  to  fur- 
determined  not  to  invite  deputations  from  Ger-  nish  increased  accommodation  for  it«  own  hody 
man  universities ;  and  finally,  but  not  without  and  various  public  departments,  the  Altliu? 
protests  from  the  entire  press,  it  was  decided  voted  80,000  crowns  for  the  erection  of  a  Capi- 
to  celebrate  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  tol,  or  Althing-house. 

the  creation  of  the  university  solely  as  a  na-       DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE.  S^e 

tional^^.    This  decision  was  much  regretted ;  United  States. 

but  as  the  only  alternative  was  that  of  losing       DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST.     The  Genrml 

the  services  of  M.  Madvig,  his  decision  was  Christian  Misaionary  Contentum  of  the  Pi^- 

Bubmitted  to.  ciples  of  Christ  met  at  Bloomington,  III.,  Octo- 

The  Althing,  the  Parliament  of   Iceland,  her  17th.    The  Treasurer  reported  that  his  total 

which  sits  every  other  year,  met  in  1879  on  receipts  during  the  year  in  cash  and  pledjrt^ 

July  1st,  and  acUoumed  on  August  27th.    This  had  been  $24,610,  and  his  disbursements  bud 

was  the  third  session  since  the  grant  of  the  been  $5,891.    The  Society  had  employed  nino 

new  Constitution  in  1874,  and  with  it  closed  men  for  a  greater  or  less  part  of  their  tin^e. 

the  first  parliamentary  period,  the  elections  who  had  preached  1,220  sermons,  and  thronph 

for  the  new  Parliament  occurring  in  the  course  whose  instrumentality  408  persons  had  bet-n 

of  1880.    Both  Houses  seized  the  occasion  of  added  to  the  church.    The  Board  had  circu- 

a  general  dissolution  to  vote  addresses  to  the  lated  about  60,000  pages  of  tracta  within  tlo 

King,  congratulating  him  and  the  country  upon  field  of  its  operations.    The  report  of  the  Board 

the  complete  success  of  the  experiment  of  self-  showed  the  following  aggregate  results :  WIk^I^^ 

government,  and  thanking  him  anew  for  the  number  of  baptisms,  1,808;  of  other  accessions 

gift  of  a  Constitution.   Many  old  laws  had  been  988 ;  whole  amount  of  money  received  for  n^i^- 
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Bions.  $81,414 ;  whole  amonnt  of  pledges  re-  in  1867.    In  1812  he  was  made  a  cadet  in  the 

c«;i7ed,  $32,484 ;  making  the  total  amount  of  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  thas, 

money  and  pledges  together,  $68,898.  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  entered  the  ser- 

The  Foreign  GhrUtian  Mimanary  Society  yice  of  the  Federal  Government.    In  the  lat- 

met  at  Bloomington,  111.,  Ootoher  16th.    The  ter  part  of  the  year  1818  he  surrendered  his 

report  of  the  Board  was  pnhlisbed  in  the  appointment  to  hecome  an  ensign  in  the  army. 

'*  Oiiristian  Standard "  of  October  25th.     It  In  this  position  he  engaged  in  service  on  the 

stated  that  the  *^  general  current  of  sentiment  northern  frontier  daring  the  war  of  1812-^5. 

was  that,  after  falMing  our  present  obligations  In  1814  he  was  made  a  third  lieutenant;  in 

to  our  missions  in  Paris,  Copenhagen,  Con-  1815,  a  second  lieutenant;  in  the  same  year  he 

stantioople,  and  in  England,  any  enlargement  was  transferred  from  the  Twenty-first  Infantry 

of  our  work  should  look  to  France,  Italy,  to  the  artillery;  a  year  later  he  became  an 

Japan,  Africa,  and  China;  and  that  at  least  adjutant.    His  service  in  the  army  continued 

one  new  miasion  should  be  undertaken,  if  pos-  sixteen  years.    In  1818  he  was  made  a  first 

sible,  in  some  one  of  the  three  countries  last  lieutenant.    In  1819  he  was  aide-de-camp  on 

named  daring  the  next  year."    The  receipts  of  the  staff  of  General  Jacob  Brown,  then  Com- 

the  Treasorer  for  the  year  had  been  $12,547,  mander-in-Chief  of  the  Army.    When  he  left 

and  his  expenses  had  been  $11,577.     His  re-  the  service  in  1828,  he  was  captain  of  the 

port  showed  that  pledges  of  an  estimated  value  Third  Artillery.    His  years  of  staif  duty  were 

of  ^25,000  would  fall  due  between  the  time  of  mostly  spent  at  Washington,  during  an  inter- 

the  meeting  and  October,  1884.    The  opera-  esting  period  of  the  country^s  history.     On 

tions  of  the  Society  in  the  foreign  field  em-  retiring  from  the  army,  he  made  a  prolonged 

braced  stations  at  Southport,  Chester,  South-  visit  to  Europe.     About  1830  he  became  a 

ampton,  and Tranmere,  England ;  Paris,  France ;  lawyer  and  settled  in  Cooperstown,  New  York. 

Copenhagen,  Denmark ;  and  Constantinople,  He  soon  became  interested  in  politics,  and  was 

Turkey;  all  of  which,  except  those  at  South-  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  measures  of  Presi- 

ampton  and  Copenhagen,  which  were  estab-  dent  Jackson.    In  1831  he  received  from  Gov- 

lishedin  1876,  had  been  established  since  the  emor  Throop  an  appointment  as  Ad  jutant-Gen- 

beynauing  of  1878.    The  stations  in  England  eral  of  the  State.    Two  years  later  he  became 

had  464  members  and  2,161  attendants;  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  office  was  held  by 

station  at  Copenhagen,  99  members  and  825  him  six  years.     He  then  retired  to  private  life 

attendants ;  and  that  at  Paris,  27  members  and  for  three  years,  and  in  1842  was  chosen  mem- 

250  attendants ;  making  an  aggregate  of  690  her  of  the  New  York  Legislatnre  from  Albany 

members  and  2,740  attendants.    The  Rev.  G.  County.    In  1845  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 

N.  Shishmanian,  an  Armenian,  had  beeu  ap-  Silas  Wright  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

pointed  a  missionary  to  Constantinople,  where  In  1848  the  '^  Free-Soil "  agitation  broke  out 

there  were  already  two  members.  A  mission-  in  the  Democratic  party  of  New  York,  and 

ary  bad  been  dispatched  to  Acapulco,  Mexico,  made  a  division  in  it.    Senator  Dix  ultimately 

where  he  had  immersed  seven  members,  but  joined  the  Free-Soilers,  and  made  one  or  tfvo 

bad  since  been  obliged  to  give  up  his  enter-  important  speeches  in  the  Senate  sustaining 

prise.    The  Society  adopted  a  report  recom-  their  views,  which  were  summarized  in  the 

mt;Dding  that  new  missions  should  be  entered  motto  ^^  Free  Soil,  Free  Labor,  Free  Speech, 

npoQ  at  the  first  possible  moment,  and  men-  and  Free  Men.^'     His  most  notable  speech, 

tioning  Japan,  Africa,  and  China,  among  the  however,  was  on  the  question  of  the  Oregon 

heathen,  and  Italy  and  France  (outside  of  Paris  boundary.    In  the  same  year  he  was  the  Free- 

or  aew  quarters  in  Paris),  among  civilized  na-  Soil  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  but 

tioDs,  as  the  most  suitable  fields.  Hamilton  Fish  was  elected.    In  1849  he  was 

The  Ohriitian  W6man*$  Board  of  Mmiom  succeeded  in  the  Senate  by  William  H.  Seward. 
met  at  Bloomington,  111.,  October  14th.  The  In  1852,  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State 
total  recdpts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  had  having  become  united  on  the  Presidential  can- 
had  been  $4,283,  and  the  expenditures  $2,180.  didate,  Mr.  Dix  warmly  supported  Mr.  Pierce 
The  Society  had  an  endowment  fund  of  $1,020,  of  New  Hampshire  for  the  ofiice,  and  after  his 
of  which  $1,000  were  lent  at  interest.  A  re-  election  he  received  the  appointment  of  Assist- 
port  was  made  from  a  mission  in  Jamaica,  ant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  New 
where  a  branch  society  had  been  organized,  York.  This  ofiBce  he  soon  resigned,  and  de- 
ftQ<l  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the  salary  voted  himself  to  his  private  affairs  until  1860, 
of  a  teacher  in  the  French  mission.  when  he  was  appointed  by  President  Buchanan 

DIX,  JoHH  Adams,  an  eminent  public  officer,  Postmaster  at  New  York.    In  January,  1861, 

bom  at  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire,  July  24,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

1T98,  died  in  New  York,  April  21, 1879.     His  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  held  the  office  until 

father,  Timothy  Dix,  was  once  Lieutenant-Go V-  March  4th,  when  Mr.  Lincoln,  became  Presi- 

emor  of  New  Hampshire.    The  son  early  went  dent.    It  was  during  this  short  and  exciting 

to  a  school  in  Montreal,  where  he  had  the  period  that  he  issued  the  most  famous  utter- 

'^pportanity  of  learning  the  rudiments  of  the  ance  of  his  Ufe :  "  If  any  man  attempts  to  haul 

French  language,  which  became  of  much  ser-  down  the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the 

vice  to  Urn  when  he  was  Minister  to  France  spot  I "    It  was  more  significant  than  anything 
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else  be  ever  Bcdd^  and  meant  mnoh  for  the  the  Citj  of  New  Tork.^'  His  miacellaneoas 
Union  cause.  The  sentence  was  the  last  one  speeches  and  addresses  have  been  collected 
of  a  brief  telegram  to  Treasury  Agent  W.  into  two  handsome  yolames  of  interesting  read- 
Hemphill  Jones  of  Delaware,  then  at  New  ing.  He  remained  a  scholar  thronghont  liis 
Orleans.  It  was  sent  January  29,  1861.  In  bnsj  life.  In  manners  he  was  ever  the  calm 
tiie  same  year  President  linooln  made  him  and  conrteons  gentleman  to  all  coming  into  bis 
a  major-general  in  the  army.  His  commands  presence.  In  person  he  was  erect  and  soldier- 
daring  the  war  comprised  in  succession  the  like,  with  a  native  dignity  of  bearing, 
departments  of  Maryland,  of  Virginia  and  DIXON,  Williaic  Hepwobth,  a  Britieh  an- 
North  Carolina,  and  of  New  York.  It  was  thor,  bom  in  Yorkshire,  June  80,  1821,  ditnl 
while  holding  the  latter  command,  on  May  16,  December  27,  1879.  He  had  no  academic 
1864,  that  he  received  orders  from  Washington  training,  but  was  verv  observing  and  fond  of 
to  place  a  strong  military  guard  in  the  newspa-  reading,  and  when  still  quite  yonng  made  Lia 
per-offices  of  the  New  York  **  Journal  of  Com-  literary  debut  by  privately  printing  a  five -act 
meroe  "  and  ^*  World,"  and  issued  warrants  for  tragedy,  which  has  remained  unknown  to  the 
tlie  arrest  of  the  editors  and  their  imprison-  public.  He  was  an  early  contributor  of  verse 
ment  in  Fort  Lafayette.  At  the  same  time  a  to  Douglas  Jerrold^s  ^'  Illuminated  Magazine,'* 
vessel  was  lying  under  steam  at  one  of  the  and  about  1844  became  literary  editor  of  a 
wharves  to  convey  them  there.  The  suppres-  paper  at  Cheltenham.  In  1846  he  settled  in 
sion  of  the  papers  continued  for  two  aays,  London  as  a  law  student  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
when  the  offices  were  restored  to  the  propri-  and  began  contributing  to  the  *^  Daily  News " 
etors.  Governor  Horatio  Seymour  caused  the  a  series  of  articles  on  the  *'  Literature  of  the 
arrest  of  General  Dix  and  his  officers,  but  an  Common  People  "  and  on  '*  London  Prisons,'* 
order  came  from  Washington  directing  the  which  were  well  received.  His  first  pnbli&hed 
General  "  not  to  relieve  himself  of  his  com-  book,  *^  John  Howard,  a  Memoir,"  ftppenrcd 
mand  or  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  for  obeying  in  1849.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  a  aeputj 
any  order  of  a  military  nature  while  the  civil  commissioner  for  the  organization  of  the 
war  lasts."  (See '' Annual  Oyclopsddia,"  1864^  World's  Fair  of  1851.  In  1851  he  published 
page  891.)  In  1866  General  Diz  was  President  a'*  Life  of  William  Penn,"  in  which  he  de- 
of  the  Philadelphia  Union  Convention.  In  the  fended  the  celebrated  Quaker  from  the  attacks 
same  year  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  France  of  Macanlay  in  his  "  History  of  England."  In 
by  President  Johnson ;  in  1869  he  resigned  1852  he  made  a  tour  of  the  Continent,  and  the 
that  position.  In  1872  he  received  the  Repub-  following  year  became  chief  editor  of  the 
lican  nomination  for  Governor  of  New  York,  '*  Athen»ura,"  which  post  he  held  nntil  1669. 
and  was  elected.  On  the  expiration  of  his  His  treatment  of  American  snbJectsandAmeri- 
term  he  was  renominated,  and  defeated  by  can  authors  in  this  journal,  as  well  as  in  hif< 
Samuel  J.  TUden.  He  afterward  made  public  books  on  America,  was  considered  in  the 
addresses  in  political  campaigns,  but  held  no  United  States  ni^nst  and  incorrect,  althouirh 
other  political  office.  For  a  snort  time  he  he  made  many  friends  in  hia  visits  to  this 
acted  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  country.  In  1864  he  made  a  long  tonr  in  the 
of  the  Erie  Railway.  In  every  sphere  of  life  East,  which  resulted  in  a  work  on  **  The  Holy 
to  which  he  was  called  he  acquitted  himself  Land '^  (2  vols.,  1865).  He  spent  a  few  months 
welt  He  had  many  qualities  which  insure  in  1866  in  travel  in  the  United  States,  pay  in  j^ 
success  in  public  positions.  He  was  careful  especial  attention  to  Mormonism  and  apiritual- 
of  details  and  fond  of  them.  He  was  punctual,  ism.  As  a  result  he  published  his  two  best 
diligent,  orderly,  and  deliberate.  This  made  known  work^  "New  America"  (1867)  and 
him  a  good  ezecntive  official.  Moreover,  he  *^ Spiritual  Wives"  (1868).  The  former  was 
had  learned  the  duties  of  command  in  the  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  £u- 
Bchool  of  obedience,  and  his  career  was  an  rope.  In  1869  he  made  a  tonr  of  Russia,  the 
ascensive  instruction.  As  a  soldier,  he  was  narrative  of  which  he  entitled  '*  Free  Rnssia  ** 
identified  with  no  battles  of  the  civil  war.  He  (2  vols.,  1870).  His  largest  work  was  entitled 
tempered  martial  law  in  loyal  or  unmenaced  "Her  Majesty's  Tower"  (4  vols.,  1869-71), 
postis,  and  he  yielded  less  to  the  spirit  of  arbi->  which  was  supplement  i  in  1878  by  a  similar 
trary  arrest  than  others.  An  officeholder  by  work  on  "  Royal  Windsor."  He  made  many 
profession,  he  was  an  honest  one,  as  well  as  a  other  trips  to  the  Continent,  and  revisited 
citizen  of  many  virtues,  fair  talents,  and  marked  America  m  1874-'76.  This  visit  produced  hia 
and  varied  cultivation.  Industrious,  conrteons,  "  White  Gonqnest "  (2  vols.,  1876),  which  con- 
abstemious,  and  honorable  in  his  inclinations,  tained  some  useful  information  about  the  cod- 
his  career  will  be  at  least  as  notable  for  dura-  dition  of  the  negroes,  the  Indians,  and  the  Chi- 
tion  as  for  service,  and  his  service  will  be  more  nese  in  America  and  which  was  generally 
notable  for  quantity  than  for  any  extraordi-  regarded  as  his  best  book  on  America.  In 
nary  results.  He  was  a  man  of  culture  and  I878  he  visited  Cyprus,  and  wrote  a  book  on 
fine  literary  tastes,  and  his  writings  were  al-  that  island.  Other  of  his  writings  are :  "  The 
ways  models  of  good  English.  His  works  of  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  York"  (1868); 
travel  were  widely  read,  and  he  was  the  author  "The  Switaers"  (1872);  "The  History  of 
of  a  very  useful  volume  on  "  The  Resouroee  of  Two  Queens — Catharine  of  Aragon  and  Anne 
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Bolejn  "  (4  vols^  1878-74) ;    •*  Diana,  Lady  a  new  departure,  which  would  produce  great 

Lyle  "  (3  vola.,  1877) ;  and  "  Ruby  Grey  ^'  (3  and  striking  improvements  in  the  material  con- 

Tds.,  1878).  dition  of  Canada.    The  new  tariff  was  elabo- 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA.    The  Conser-  rated  by  Mr.  Tilley  and  laid  before  Parliament 

Tatire  party,  after  a  seclusion  of  fire  years,  on  the  14th  of  March.   As  was  expected  by  the 

returned  to  office  upon  gaining  the  general  country,  it  embodied  protective  principles  of 

election  of  September  17,  1878,  upon  the  tariff  the  strongest  character.    The  protective  mea- 

issue.    Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  assuming  the  sures  were  directed  chiefly  against  the  import 

Ministry  of  the  Literior,  formed  the  present  trade  from  the  United  States.    The  general 

Cabinet,  as  follows:  Sir  Leonard  Tilley,  Min-  depression  of  trade  had  disposed  the  people  to 

later  of  finance ;  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Public  welcome  any  innovation  in  the  commercial 

Works;  J.  H.  Pope,  Agriculture :  James  Mac-  policy  of  the  Dominion,  and  the  large  increase 

d(»iald.  Justice ;   F.  B.  Masson,  Militia ;  Mac-  m  imports  from  the  United  States  which  had 

kenzie  Ro well,  Customs:  F.  G.  Baby,  Inland  taken  place  during  several  years,  accompanying 

Revenue;  J.  0.  Pope,  Marine  and  Fisheries;  a  diminishing  importation  from  Great  Britain, 

A.  Wilmot,  without  portfolio ;  John  O^Connor,  had  aroused  a  feeling  of  discontent  among  all 

Presdent  of  the  Council ;  J.  C.  Aikins,  Secre-  classes,  and  had  grated  against  both  the  senti- 

tary  of  State ;  Mr.  Langevin,  Postmaster-G^n-  ment  of  Canadian  patriotism  and  of  British 

eral;  Alexander  Camp^ll,  Receiver-General,  loyalty.    The  free-trade  Liberal  party,  which 

The  first  session  of  the  Fourth  Dominion  had  possessed  the  popular  favor  a  few  years 

Parliament  was  opened  on  the  14th  of  Febru-  back,  had  rejoiced  in  the  large  imports  as  a 

ary,  1879.    The  Marquis  of  Lome  delivered  the  sign  of  prosperity,  and  welcomed  the  commer- 

speech  from  the  throne,  amid  unusual  cere-  cial  bonds  which  were  forming  between  Can- 

monial.    It  pledged  the  Ministry  to  the  prom-  ada  and  the  American  Republic.    The  new 

ised  alterations  in  the  tariff^  and  propos^  the  commercial  system,  which  was  proclaimed  as 

assumption  of  the  business  of  insurance  by  the  the  National  Policy,  was  designed  in  a  sense  and 

Government,  in  view  of  the  success  of  Gov-  spirit  directly  opposed  to  the  objects  which  had 

emment  savings  banks.    J.  G.  Blanohet  was  prompted  the  treaty  of  reciprocity.    TheCana- 

dected  Speaker  of  the  new  House  of  Commons,  dians  of  the  older  provinces,  whose  lands,  like 

This  sittmg  of  Parliament  was  perhaps  the  those  of  the  Atlantic  States  of  the  Union,  had 

most  momentous  one  since  the  confederation  become  less  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes 

of  the  provinces,  made  so  by  the  adoption  of  since  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 

the  national  policy,  which  can  not  but  have  a  interior,  hoped  by  emulating  the  protective 

serions  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  policy  of  the  Americans  to  build  up  flourisli- 

Dominion  for  many  years  to  come.    Whether  mg  manufacturing  industries  likewise.    The 

the  policy  of  protection,  to  which  the  Canadian  tariff  framed  with  this  purpose  could  not  fail 

people  have  committed  themselves  almost  ir«  to  prove  exceedingly  hostile  to  the  interests 

revocably,  will  not  prove  too  burdensome  for  a  of  British  as  well  as  American  mandfactures. 

people  who  are  engaged  to  far  the  greatest  ex-  Besides  the  general  depression  which  had  pro- 

tent  in  agricultural  and  similar  purusuits,  will  duced  a  disposition  among  the  people  favorable 

depend  in  the  first  place  upon  the  facility  with  to  an  alteration  of  the  fiscal  policy,  the  deficit 

whidi  the  industries  which  are  propagated  by  in  the  Treasury  would  in  a  measure  justify  the 

the  new  fiscal  measures  can  supply  the  nation  Government  in  establishing  the  new  tariff  even 

with  suitable  manufactures,  ana  next  upon  the  if  it  failed  of  attaining  the  expected  objects,  if 

wilhngnefls  of  the  protected  capitalists  to  fore-  it  only  produced  a  larger  revenue — furnishing 

go  a  portion  of  the  profits  which,  in  a  country  the  excuse,  in  the  event  of  its  not  affording  the 

where  competition  can  not  be  strong  in  capi-  promised  commercial  relief^  that  at  least  it  pro- 

taliatic  industry,  the  protective  measures  will  duced  a  revenue.    Although  protective  mea- 

ttiable  them  to  extort.    There  will  remain,  sures,  however  beneficial  tiiey  may  prove  in 

however,  a  way  by  which  the  Canadians  can  the  end,  can  not  produce  immediate  relief  in  a 

return  to  their  old  system  without  openly  re-  depressed  state  of  trade,  but  rather  tend  on  the 

canting  their  newly  avowed  principles — that  is,  whole  to  augment  the  financial  distress,  yet  if 

bj  miSnng  a  new  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  the  introduction  of  the  new  policy  is  concnr- 

Umted  States,  whose  provisions,  according  to  rent  in  time  with  a  renewed  activity  in  busi- 

the  rules  insisted  upon  by  the  Imperial  Gov-  ness,  even  though  the  improvement  is  directiy 

enunent,  would  apply  to  Great  Britain  as  well,  due  to  a  commercial  revival  in  the  United  States, 

In  such   a  treaty  any  desired  compromise  whose  intimate  commercial  relations  with  the 

between  free  trade  and  protection  could  be  Dominion  it  would  take  much  more  decisive 

affected.    One  cause  of  the  popularity  of  the  measures  of  exclusion  to  break  off,  it  will  ap- 

Bttional  policy  has  been  the  belief  that  by  such  pear  justified,  in  spite  of  the  continued  and 

i  strong  course  of  action  Canada  would  be  able  remonstrances  of  an  active  free-trade  op- 

enaUed  to  exact  more  favorable  terms  in  her  position.    The  inauguration  of  this  bold  and 

future  commercial  negotiations  with  the  Unit-  experimental  course  involves  also  active  efforts 

ed  States.  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  provide  an 

The  programme  of  protection  which  brought  outlet  K)r  the  fostered  manufactures,  the  en- 

tbe  Conservatives  into  power  was  heralded  as  couragement  and,  if  necessary,  subvention  of 
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lines  of  commnnication  with  promising  foreii^n  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  daty  of  50  cts.  per  ton  of 
markets,  and  the  promotion  of  other  facilities  2,000  lbs.  is  imposed  on  coal,  both  aothracitti 
of  exportation,  and  particalarly  the  conclusion  and  bituminous.  The  average  percentage  of 
of  special  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  conntries  revenue  is  18|  per  cent,  of  the  average  value 
from  whom  no  competition  with  the  infant  of  all  importa.  On  evidence  of  exportation  of 
industries  is  to  be  feared.  Sir  Alexander  T.  manufactures,  a  drawback  is  allowed  on  the 
Gait  was  sent  to  England,  being  endowed  with  materials  imported.  The  cordage  used  in  ship^i, 
the  new  title  of  Resident  Minister,  to  look  after  which  pays  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  is  not  re- 
the  commercial  interests  of  Canada  in  Europe,  leased  from  the  duty,  but  the  other  portions 
He  entered  into  negotiations  with  Spain  and  of  all  new  ships  have  their  duties  remitted. 
France  with  reference  to  reciprocal  commerce.  The  development  of  the  iron-ore  deposits  which 
while  the  authorities  in  Canaaa  sought  to  make  have  been  discovered,  not  only  in  Nova  Scotia, 
special  arrangements  with  the  Government  of  but  in  New  Brunswick,  in  Quebec,  in  Ontario, 
Brazil,  which  affords  a  favorable  market  for  and  in  the  Ottawa  Valley,  was  one  of  the  favor- 
Canadian  fish,  lumber,  and  agricultural  imple-  ite  schemes  of  protection,  and  with  this  object 
ments  and  otiier  manufactures.  the  duty  of  $2  per  ton  was  laid  on  pig  irou. 
The  new  tariff  is  a  protective  one  of  the  Pamphlets  and  periodicals  are  made  to  par  a 
most  pronounced  character,  and  avowedly  dis-  duty  of  6  cts.  per  lb. ;  British  copyright  pub- 
criminates  against  the  products  of  the  United  lications,  12}  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  6  ct.4. 
States  where  it  is  possible.  Two  of  the  duties  per  lb. ;  books  and  periodicals  imported  thron»;h 
specifically  discriminate  against  American  im-  the  mail,  1  ct.  for  every  two  ounces  or  fracti(tn 
ports— one  a  duty  on  tea  imported  from  the  thereof;  newspapers  by  mail,  free.  Adver- 
States  of  2  cts.  per  lb.  and  10  per  cent,  ad  va-  tising  pamphlets  pay  $1  per  hundred,  and  otiur 
lorem,  and  the  other  a  duty  on  all  salt  not  from  printed  work,  as  advertising  cards,  bills,  p<h«t- 
Great  Britain  or  British  dependencies  of  8  cts.  ers,  etc.,  80  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  All  printed 
per  cwt.  The  instructions  to  Lord  Lome  did  music  pays  6  cts.  per  lb. 
not  contain  the  clause,  then  omitted  for  the  In  the  new  duties  on  alcoholic  beverages  &n 
first  time,  stating  that  any  bill  imposing  differ-  object  is  aimed  at  which  is  independent  of 
ential  duties  should  be  submitted  for  approval  considerations  both  of  revenue  and  protection. 
t.0  the  home  authorities.  The  general  ad  va-  The  duties  are  arranged  in  the  interest  of  tern- 
lorem  duties  were  raised  from  I7i  to  20  per  perance,  so  as  to  encourage  the  consumption 
cent.  Numerous  classes  of  imports  were  audi-  of  malt  liquors  in  comparison  with  strong 
tionally  subjected  to  duties  of  a  highly  protec-  drink,  and  to  render  spirits  less  accessible  than 
tive  character.  The  duty  on  cotton  fabrics  is  before.  For  this  purpose  the  excise  duties 
2  cts.  per  square  yard  or  1  cent  per  linear  yard,  have  been  changea  as  well  as  the  customs 
and  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Silk  goods  pay  duties.  The  customs  duty  on  brandy  has  been 
80  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  duty  on  flannels,  raised  from  $1.20  to  $1.45  per  imperial  gallon. 
blankets,  and  shawls,  woolens,  yams,  and  knit  and  that  on  other  spirits  from  the  same  to  $1  .:)2 
goods  is  7^  cts.  per  lb.  and  20  per  cent,  ad  per  gallon.  The  excise  duty  on  spirits  hrs 
valorem.  Articles  of  apparel  and  ready-made  likewise  been  raised  10  per  cent,  while  tliut 
clothing  pay  10  cts.  per  lb.  and  25  per  cent,  on  ales  and  beers  has  been  decreased.  French 
ad  valorem :  woolen  carpets,  10  cts.  per  square  light  wines  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  only  25  ct«., 
yard  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  duty  which  is  made  thus  light  for  the  same  object 
on  pig  iron  is  $2  per  ton ;  on  iron  in  slabs,  etc.,  of  encouraging  the  consumption  of  the  more 
12j^  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  in  bars  rolled  or  harmless  beverages.  Champagne  wines,  on  tijo 
hammered,  on  boiler  and  plate  iron,  nails,  and  other  hand,  as  a  luxury,  are  taxed  $8  per  gallon. 
spikes,  17^^  per  cent. ;  on  rolled  wire  in  coils.  The  inspiring  motive  of  the  new  fiscal  polii  y 
10  per  cent. ;  on  iron  rails,  15  per  cent. ;  on  is  declared  in  the  following  words  of  Sir  John 
fish-plates,  etc.,  17}  per  cent.;  on  iron  and  A.  Macdonald:  "As  between  English  and 
steel  wire,  25  per  cent. ;  on  tin  plates,  10  per  American  manufacturers,  we  prefer  the  En^?- 
cent.  Cabinet  furniture  must  pay  85  per  cent. ;  lish;  but  as  between  the  English  and  Caiia- 
agricultural  implements  and  wooden  ware,  25  dian  manufacturers,  we  prefer  the  Canadian, 
per  cent.  A  duty  of  15  per  cent,  is  imposed  We  know  that  we  can  gain  the  two  objects  of 
on  breadstuffs  and  barley.  Machinery  for  cot-  giving  full  protection  to  all  our  infant  indu^- 
ton  and  woolen  milling  enters  free.  Foreign  tries  against  the  industries  of  any  other  coun- 
vessels  must  pay  10  per  cent,  duty  for  regis-  try,  including  England,  at  the  same  time  giv- 
tration  in  Canada.  The  drawbacks  allowed  ing  a  preference  to  England  in  our  markeU^; 
by  the  American  Government  on  manufactured  so  that  if  we  have  to  go  out  of  Canada  to 
sugar  exported  are  opposed  by  a  duty  irrespec-  make  purchases,  we  will  go  to  England  rather 
tive  of  such  drawbacks  of  85  per  cent,  ad  va-  than  elsewhere.^*  The  effect  of  the  new  toriil 
lorem,  in  addition  to  1  cent  per  lb.  on  all  above  was  declared  by  Sir  Leonard  TUley,  ei^tit 
No.  14  by  the  Dutch  color  standard ;  on  all  months  after  its  going  into  force,  to  have  K'ea 
below  that  grade  and  above  No.  9,  }  ct.  per  a  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  the  leading  man- 
lb.  and  80  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  and  on  all  ufactnres  from  England  of  9  per  cent.,  and  in 
tmder  No.  9,  ^  ct.  per  lb.  and  80  per  cent,  ad  the  imports  of  the  same  articles  from  the 
valorem.    For  the  benefit  of  the  coal  interests  United  States  of  47  per  cent.    The  new  tariff 
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waa  expected  to  increase  the  revenue  fVom  will  probably  be  tbe  loadest  in  their  protes- 
$21,670,000  to  aboQt  $24,120,000,  and  to  soon  tadons  against  any  further  advances  in  the 
wipe  oat  the  deficit  in  the  Treasury  accounts,  direction  of  centralization.  The  Province  of 
which  had  been  accumulating  for  four  years,  Quebec  had  l^en  long  subjected  to  a  chronic 
and  which  amounted  altogether  to  about  political  fermentation  on  account  of  the  dis- 
$7,000,000.  The  division  on  the  new  tariff,  putes  growing  out  of  this  situation.  This  was 
or  the  national  policy,  was  taken  in  the  mid-  one  of  the  first  questions  to  which  the  atten- 
dle  of  April,  136  voting  in  its  favor  and  68  tion  of  the  Governor-General  was  called  upon 
against  it.  his  arrival.  He  was  unwilling  to  accede  to  the 
A  coostitutional  question,  arising  from  the  demands  of  the  Conservatives  of  the  French 
dismissal  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Letellier,  of  provinces  to  dismiss  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Qaebec,  of  the  De  Boucherville  Ministry  in  and  it  looked  as  if  the  whole  country  might 
March,  1878,  on  account  of  what  he  judged  to  be  plunged  through  this  afiair  into  a  constitu- 
be  an  infringement  on  the  privileges  of  his  tional  crisis  of  great  peril.  It  seemed  to  the 
office  and  an  official  affront,  became  more  and  Marquis  of  Lome  to  be  straining  the  Federal 
more  complicated  by  later  events.  The  Prov-  authority  very  much  to  dismiss  the  Lieutenant- 
ijice  of  Quebec,  already  in  a  very  unhealthy  Governor  for  acts  the  entire  responsibility  for 
state  of  political  agitation,  was  wrought  up  to  which  rested  with  and  was  assumed  by  his 
a  condition  of  feverish  passion,  and  the  excite-  constitutional  advisers,  who  still  retained  tiie 
rj^Qt  spread  throughout  the  Dominion,  as  the  confidence  of  the  provincial  Legislature  and 
Dominion  Government,  the  Governor-Gener-  were  able  to  conduct  the  government  of  the 
fil,  and  finally  the  British  Government,  were  province.  There  was  no  precedent  in  this  case, 
<lrawn  into  the  controversy.  The  election  of  and  the  question  was  settled  by  Sir  John  A. 
a  Conserrative  Parliament  in  September,  1878,  Macdonald's  insisting  that  his  demands  should 
wa.s  the  means  of  making  the  question  of  Le-  be  acceded  to,  and  by  the  prompt  reply  from 
tf  llier^s  act  a  Dominion  matter;  The  Mao-  the  Home  Government,  which  complacently  in- 
douM  Ministry  decided  in  April,  1879,  to  re-  terpreted  the  Constitution  in  the  sense  required 
ruove  Letellier,  and  advised  Lord  Lome  ac-  by  the  Federal  Government. 
cordinglj.  To  this  the  new  Governor-General  The  transaction  of  the  public  business  of  the 
demurred,  and  applied  to  the  Home  Govern-  province  was  facilitated  through  the  happy 
nient  for  instructions,  being  of  opinion  that  issue  of  a  somewhat  dangerous  and  violent  act 
the  interference  of  the  Federal  Government  of  the  Legislative  Council,  resulting  in  the  re- 
\ras  a  violation  of  the  prerogative  of  tlie  tirement  of  tlie  Liberal  Government  and  the 
Crown  on  the  one  hand  (as  the  British  North  assumption  of  the  reins  of  power  by  a  Con- 
America  Act  of  1867  states  that  the  office  of  servative  Ministry.  The  ministerial  crisis  was 
Lieatenant-Govemor  shall  continue  ^^  during  brought  about  by  the  refusal  of  the  Legislative 
the  good  pleasure  of  the  Governor-General "),  Coimcil  to  vote  supplies,  and  a  motion  offered 
and  on  the  other  hand  that  it  plainly  trenched  by  the  Minister,  Mr.  Joly,  in  the  Assembly  for 
on  the  autonomy  of  the  provinces,  and  openly  indemnity  for  Government  expenditures.  Such 
violated  the  principle  of  responsible  govern-  an  application,  being  for  a  money  grant,  should, 
ment,  since  the  Joly  Cabinet,  which  had  sue-  according  to  all  precedent,  have  been  made  in 
c^-eded  the  De  Boucherville  Ministry,  had  re-  the  form  of  a  message  from  the  new  Lieutenant- 
ceived  the  support  of  the  country  in  the  next  Governor,  Robitaille.  An  amendment  pre- 
provincial  election.  The  Dominion  Minister  sented  by  Mr.  Lynch,  which,  without  uphold- 
of  Public  Works,  Mr.  Langevin,  repaired  to  ing  the  action  of  the  Legislative  Council,  im- 
En^land  to  present  the  case  of  the  Govern-  puted  weakness  to  the  Government,  was  passed, 
meDt  before  the  British  Cabinet.  The  position  and  was  the  occasion  of  the  resignation  of  the 
of  ttte  Dominion  Ministry  was  upheld  by  the  Joly  Ministry.  If  the  province  had  not  tired 
Briti:§h  Government,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome  of  the  long  rivalries  and  contentions,  the  course 
wa9  informed  in  dispatches  from  Sir  Michael  of  the  Legislative  Council  would  have  aroused 
Ilicks-Beach  that  the  advice  of  his  constitu-  the  liveliest  animosity.  As  it  was,  the  motion 
tional  advisers  must  be  followed.  The  right  that  Mr.  Joly  had  **  lost  his  usefulness "  was 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  remove  the  pro-  carried  through  the  votes  of  several  of  his  f or- 
Tincial  Governor  was  thus  established  as  a  prin-  mer  supporters,  who  now  desired  tranquillity 
ciple  of  the  Canadian  Constitution  and  a  con-  above  all  things.  Upon  receiving  the  sense  of 
c  jmitant  of  responsible  government.  This  the  Parliament  thus  plainly  expressed,  Mr.  Joly 
djci^ion,  which  was  due  partly  perhaps  to  the  .was  perfectly  free  to  resign,  and  Mr.  Chapleau 
[political  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  to  the  to  form  a  new  administration, 
unwillingneas  of  the  home  authorities  to  incur  A  late  ministerial  crisis  in  Manitoba  recalls 
any  responnbility  in  the  direction  of  colonid  unpleasantly  the  old  dissensions  which  long 
afiairs,  not  even  so  far  as  regards  the  interpre-  rent  Lower  Canada,  when  tbe  people  were 
tation  of  the  Constitution,  creates  a  principle  divided  into  hostile  camps  by  a  strict  race  and 
a/aiost  which  the  very  people  who  were  clam-  creed  line.  When  a  Constitution  was  given  to 
oring  for  Federal  intervention  might  under  Manitoba,  and  an  inceptive  Constitution  to  the 
ordinary  circumstances  be  the  first  to  rebel ;  Northwest  Territory,  the  ultra-Protestant  ele- 
tbe  habitant  of  this  same  old  French  colony  ment  found  much  fault  with  its  provisions,  de- 
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daring  that  its  effect  would  be  to  create  a  large  minority,  notwithstandioff  the  hopes  of 

second  Province  of  Quebec  in  the  west  and  in-  the  Conservative  party  to  supplant  the  Mow&t 

sure  the  ascendancy  of  the  French  Canadians.  Government  in  consequence  of  their  trianiph 

The  Premier,  Mr.  Norquay,  was  recently  con-  in  the  Dominion. 

fronted  with  an  interpellation  from  the  leader       In  the  election  of  Dr.  Medley,  the  new  Met- 

of  the  French-speaking  section  of  the  inhabit-  ropolitan,  the  principle  was  established  that 

ants,  and  another  member  of  the  Cabinet,  as-  the  order  of  seniority  should  henceforth  pre- 

serting  that  his  government  had  not  the  con-  vail  in  the  Canadian  Church  in  the  appoint- 

fidence  of  the  majority  of  the  English-speaking  ment  of  the  Metropolitan.    The  new  Primate 

population.     Mr.  Norquay  responded  that  it  was  born  in  England  in  1804,  and  came  to 

was  on  account  of  the  presence  in  it  of  these  Canada  in  1845  to  be  consecrated  as  Bishop  of 

two  gentlemen,  and  requested  them  to  resign.  Fredericton,  over  which  see  he  has  since  pre- 

After  a  considerable  search  he  replaced  them  sided. 

with  Messrs.  Beggs  and  Tajlor,  and  was  bus-        The  alleged  discovery  of  pleuro-pneamonia 

tained  in  his  action  by  the  vote  of  the  Legisla-  among  cattle  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  ho- 

ture.    The  Government  subsequently  published  minion  steamer  Ontario,  from  Portland,  Jano- 

a  programme  proposing  a  reapportionment  of  the  ary  27th,  led  to  an  order  in  Council  prohibiting 

electoral  districts  to  secure  a  larger  majority  the  entrance  of  American  cattle  into  Canada 

in  the  Legislature  to  the  English,  the  adoption  for  three  months  commencing  February  1st. 

of  English  for  the  ofiBcial  language,  and  the  ap-  The  trade  in  live  animals  has  been  cultivated 

pointment  of  English  premiers.    Some  of  these  to  a  greater  extent  in  Canada  than  in  the 

changes  are  unconstitutional,  but,  as  the  tide  United  States ;  the  exports  in  1878  from  the 

of  immigration  into  Manitoba  is  now  from  Dominion  were  82,115  head,  against  6,412  io 

English-speaking  countries,  the  Constitution  is  the  preceding  year, 
susceptible  of  alteration  in  the  sense  demanded.        One  of  the  most  prominent  questions  in 

In  different  provinces  a  sentiment  is  growing  Canadian  affairs  of  late  years  is  that  of  tl.e 

in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  Legislative  extension  of  railway  communications,  and  t^ 

Councils.    This  reform  has  already  been  ac-  pecially  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Kuil- 

complished  with  good  results  in  Ontario,  the  way.     The  plan  of  the  former  Conservative 

most  progressive  of  the  provinces,  and  is  de-  Government,  before  it  went  out  of  power  ia 

manded  in  the  others,  principally  on  the  score  1878,  was  to  grant  to  a  company  a  subsidj  of 

of  economy.    The  power  which  this  branch  of  60,000,000  acres  of  land  and  $30,000,000  in 

the  Legislature,  which  is  a  relic  of  the  old  era  money  for  the  building  of  the  road.    Under 

of  Crown  domination,  holds  to  thwart  the  pur-  the  Mackenzie  Government  it  was  undertaken 

iioses  of  responsible  government,  is  exemplified  as  a  public  work.    The  present  Govemmtnt 

by  the  action  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  determined  to  return  as  far  as  possible  to  tiieir 

Quebec,  which  refused  to  vote  the  supply  bill  original  plan.     The  terminus  chosen  by  tk< 

until  the  Lieutenant-Governor  should  change  late  Administration,  Burrard  Inlet,  does  not 

his  constitutional  advisers,  thus  forcing  the  re-  seem  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  present  Gov- 

tirement  of  the  Joly  Cabinet,  and  involving  ernment,  who  speak  of  going  back  to  their 

the  province  in  the  expenses  of  a  new  election,  first  choice,  Bute  Inlet,  although  it  would  niaU 

In  ISTova  Scotia  the  Government  presented  an  the  road  57  miles  longer  and  carry  it  over  Torj 

act  for  the  abolition  of  the  Legislative  Council,  difiScult  grades.    The  progress  reported  by  tic 

and  in  the  Quebec  Parliament  Mr.  Joly  intro-  Department  of  Public  Works  in  the  construe- 

duoed  the  same  measure.  tion  of  the  Pacific  Railway  is  as  follows :  tlie 

A  legislative  union  of  the  maritime  prov-  Pembroke  branch,  84^  miles  in  length;  from 

inces  has  been  proposed,  and  the  scheme  of  Fort  William  to  English  River,  102  miles  laid 

legislative  union  of  all  the  provinces  has  gained  with  rails,  and  60  miles  ballasted  ;  from  Kt^e- 

many  supporters   since  the  Letellier  affair,  watin  to  Cross  Lake,  86  miles  under  construc- 

The  simplification  of  government  is  demanded,  tion;  from  Cross  Lake  to  Selkirk,  76  miks 

among  other  reasons,  in  the  interest  of  re-  graded  and  bridged,  and  76  miles  laid  vrith 

trenchment,  a  ground  which  always  has  great  rails.    On  the  extension  of  the  Canada  Central 

weight  in  Canada.    A  reduction  in  the  num-  87  miles  were  locate^  and  25  being  construct td. 

ber  of  Cabinet  officers  is  agitated  on  the  same  The  line  from  Pembroke  to  Lake  Nipis^ini: 

ground.    The  office  of  Receiver-General  has  was  being  built  under  a  subsidy  not  to  exci  i'<i 

been  abolished.    Civil-service  reform  is  one  of  $1,404,000,  and  the  line  from  Nipissing  to  Can- 

the  questions  of  the  day,  the  permanent  civil  tin^s  Bay  on  the  French  River  was  contract  chI 

service,  constituted  as  it  is  at  present,  being  for.    Under  the  new  Government|  the  section 

unpopular.    Some  advocate  the  American  sys-  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  Province  of  Maui- 

tem  of  rotation,  or  the  redistribution  of  all  the  toba,   about  185  miles  in  length,  has  Win 

offices  upon  a  cnange  of  administration,  while  placed  under  contract,  and  the  line  has  be^n 

others  deem  the  introduction  of  the  English  extended  west  of  the  Red  River  to  a  pc'ir  t 

system  of  competitive  examination  sufficient  to  south  of  Lake  Manitoba.    Tenders  have  n]^y 

remove  the  objections.  been  accepted  for  the  construction  of  150  nnile^ 

The  Ontario  elections  on  the  4th  of  June  from  Emory^s  Bar  to  Kamloops.     In  July  50.- 

resulted  in  tiie  victory  of  the  Ministry  by  a  000  tons  of  steel  rails  were  purchased  by  Sir 
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Charles  Tapper  in  England,  the  Govemtnent  The  canal  between  these  points  will  have  a 
t&kiog  advantage  of  the  low  range  of  prices  depth  of  19  feet.  The  three  locks  at  St.  Ga- 
aad  paying  for  them  $1,212,000,  or  $1,518,000  briel.  Cote  St.  Paal,  and  Lachine  will  have  a 
leis  than  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  paid  for  an  eqaal  depth  of  14  feet  on  the  sills.  All  permanent 
quaatitj  in  1874.  The  Canada  Pacific  Tele-  structures  have  been  so  built  that  the  prism  of 
graph  line  had  been  constructed  at  the  time  of  the  canal  may  be  eventually  deepened  to  15 
the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  in  feet  without  disturbing  them.  The  two  lower 
February,  1879,  from  Selkirk  to  the  longitude  locks  are  connected  by  a  basin  540  feet  long, 
of  Edmonton,  1,197  miles,  and  was  in  operation  with  an  average  width  of  260  feet.  No.  2 
to  Battleford,  967  miles.  The  line  between  basin  has  been  enlarged  at  its  southwest  end. 
Selkirk  and  Fort  WiUiam,  410  mUes,  was  in  Wellington  basin  is  1,210  feet  long  and  225 
nse ;  and  the  line  in  British  Columbia  from  feet  wide.  A  second  basin  is  projected,  of  the 
Cache  Creek  eastward  to  Kamloops,  50  miles,  same  length  and  depth  and  250  feet  wide,  par- 
was  completed  and  equipped.  There  were  642  allel  to  it.  From  below  Wellington  bridge  to 
miles  of  telegraph  in  operation  in  British  Co-  Cote  St.  Paul  lock  the  canal  will  have  an  av- 
ium bia.  erage  width  of  200  feet,  and  from  the  lock  to 

The  North  Shore  Railway,  built  under  the  Lachine  150  feet.     The  new  locks  are  located 

sD'ipices  of  the  Quebec  Government,  was  com-  adjoining  the  old  locks  as  independent  struo- 

pleted  on  the  9th  of  February,  1879,  bringing  tures,  and  hereafter  the  canal  will  be  naviga- 

(^aebec  and  the  country  north  of  the  St.  Law-  ble  through  the  double  range  of  locks,  with 

rence  into  communioation  with  Montreal.  double  entrance  at  Montreal  and  Lachine. 

The  junction  of  the  Pembina  branch  of  the  Government  has  entered  into  an  ezamina- 
Canada  Pacific  Railway  with  the  St.  Paul  and  tion  of  a  new  route  for  the  grain  of  Manitoba 
Paoitio  at  St.  Vincent  connects  the  Canadian  and  the  fertile  but  yet  uncultivated  regions 
road  with  the  system  of  the  Northwestern  about  Lake  Winnipeg.  It  is  proposed  to  con- 
^'tates.  The  route  was  changed  under  the  new  vey  the  grain  to  Port  Nelson,  at  the  mouth  of 
political  administration  from  the  northern  or  the  Nelson  River,  or  some  other  port  on  Hud- 
Narrows  course  to  one  running  south  of  Lake  son^s  Bay,  and  to  ship  it  on  steamships  from 
Minitoba.  Lands  lying  within  twentj  miles  there  to  Liverpool.  A  railroad  800  milee  in 
of  the  track  on  both  sides  have  been  reserved  length  would  connect  Lake  Winnipeg  with 
for  the  €K)vemment,  and  their  sale  is  expected  Hudson^s  Bay.  Port  Nelson  is  distant  only 
to  pay  for  the  gradual  extension  of  the  road.  2,966  geographical  miles  from  Liverpool  by  the 
Thns  100,000,000  acres  have  been  set  aside  for  route  proposed,  which  would  cross  the  ocean 
purposes  of  construction,  and  invested  in  a  from  Cape  Farewell,  the  southernmost  extrem- 
commission,  upon  which  the  Imperial  Gk)vern-  ity  of  Greenland,  to  the  north  of  Ireland  in  a 
ment  is  represented.  The  cost  of  the  Pacific  direct  line.  The  route  from  the  mouth  of  the 
lUihray  for  the  portions  completed  or  under  Nelson  River  would  be  shorter  than  the  near- 
contract  up  to  1879  has  been  $25,896,000,  em-  est  route  between  Liverpool  and  New  York. 
bracing  the  subsidy  of  $1,500,000  to  the  Cana-  Hudson's  Bay  and  Straits  are  said  to  be  navi- 
da  Central,  $18,000,000  for  the  road  between  gable  from  July  to  October  inclusive.  The 
Kaministiqnia  and  the  Red  River,  $1,900,000  navigable  tributaries  of  Lske  Winnipeg — the 
for  the  road  from  G^rgian  Bay  to  the  mouth  Saskatchewan,  Qu'Appelle,  Assiniboine,  and 
of  French  River,  $1,750,000  for  the  Pembina  Red  Rivers— run  far  back  into  the  grain  coun- 
branch,  $1,100,000  for  the  Pacifio  Telegraph  tries  of  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territory. 
onder  contract,  1,800  miles,  and  $8,861,000  The  rush  of  settlers  to  the  Red  River  coun- 
expended  on  surveys.  try  has  been  stronger  this  last  year  than  ever. 

A  plan  of  certain  American  capitalists  to  The  province  of  Manitoba,  situated  between  lati- 

iDcrease  the  international  communications  by  tude  49°  and  53°  80'  north  and  longitude  96°and 

luiiding  a  bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence  at  99°  west  from  Greenwich,  having  the  United 

Coteaa  du  Lac,  and  a  line  of  raUroad  from  Ot-  States  boundary-line  on  the  south  and  Lakes 

tavra  connecting  with  the  New  York  and  New  Winnipeg  and  Manitoba  on  the  north,  waspur- 

Kodand  system  of  railroadB,  awakened  the  chased  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  by  the 

keenest  opposition  in  Canada.    It  was  thought  British  Government  in  1869,  and  constituted  into 

t^at  sach  a  line  would  divert  the  traffic  of  the  a  province  the  following  year.  It  is  only  with- 

Xorth  Sliore  and  the  Intercolonial  Railways,  in  the  last  three  or  foar  years  that  the  tide  of 

anri  prreatly  injure  the  commercial  prospects  of  emigration  has  set  strongly  in  that  direction. 

Montreal,  Quebec,  St.  John,  and  Halifax.    An  Not  only  emigrants  from  Ireland,  England,  and 

'>Qt(>rop  of  the  excitement  attending  the  inau-  Scotland,  and  Canadian  farmers,  have  been  at- 

{riiration  of  the  national  policy  was  the  expec-  tracted,  but  settlers  from  Iceland  and  Russian 

^i'ion  that  Halifax  might  become,  or  easily  be  Mennonites,  and  even  prosperous  fanners  from 

inatle,  the  winter  port  of  Canada.  the  United  States,  have  flocked  to  this  land  of 

Tbe  enUrgement  of  the  Lachine  Canal  gives  promise.    In  1876  the  sales  of  land  amounted 

i'  n  width  of  270  feet  between  gate-quoins  and  to  158,585  acres  to  807  settlers;  in  1877  they 

^'>  feet  at  bottom.    There  are  two  locks  be-  were  1,892,868  acres,  and  the  takers  numbered 

t^'^en  the  harbor  of  Montreal  and  Wellington  8,648.    In  the  month  of  April,  1878,  the  £m- 

brid^e,  having  a  depth  of  18  feet  on  the  aills.  erson  land-Office  alone  sold  52,900  acres,  and 
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80,400  acres  in  the  first  week  of  the  following  descent,  while  the  descendants  of  the  French 

month.    At  the  same  season  in  1879  the  ar-  original  settlers  comprised  81*07  per  cent.  The 

rivals  of  new  settlers  amraoonted  to  as  many  immigration  from  the  United  States  was  found 

as  2,000  per  week.   The  wheat-growing  region  to  have  heen  very  considerahle,  the  number  of 

of  western  British  America  is  said  to  be  more  those  bom  in  the  United  States  numbt^rin; 

fertile  than  Minnesota,  and,  instead  of  possess-  more  than  half  as  many  as  the  imroi^n-ant^ 

ing  the  polar  climate  which  has  hitherto  been  from  Scotland.     The  inhabitants  in  the  Prov- 

ascribed  to  it,  to  be  so  temperate  that  melons  ince  of  Quebec  who  had  come  from  the  State<) 

and  cucumbers  ripen  in  Angnst,  and  stock  can  exceeded  in  nnmber  the  £nglish-bom  set  tit  r$ 

be  wintered  without  shelter,  and  find  ample  in  that  province.    The  most  populous  of  the 

nourishment  in  the  succulent  grasses  which  are  four  provinces  in  proportion  to  its  extent  i^ 

kept  green  by  the  snow.    Manitoba  soil  yields  New  Brunswick.    Quebec  is  the  leant  thickly 

20  bushels  of  remarkably  fine  flinty  wheat  to  populated. 

the  acre,  of  68  to  66  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Oats,  The  religious  statistics  show  that  42*80  per 
barley,  rye,  potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  flax,  and  cent,  of  the  population  are  Catholics,  lG'27|K'r 
hemp  thrive  admirably.  Wild  fruits  abound ;  cent  Methodists,  15*68  per  cent.  Presbyu- 
the  forests  are  full  of  game,  large  and  small,  nans,  and  14*20  per  cent,  members  of  the 
and  the  lakes  and  streams  of  fish — whitefish  Church  of  England.  In  Quebec  the  Roman 
abounding  in  the  lakes,  pike,  catfish,  sturgeon,  Catholics  form  an  absolute  majority ;  in  an- 
etc.,  in  the  rivers,  and  trout  in  the  brooks,  other  province  they  are  relatively  the  nu^t 
The  capital  of  the  province,  Winnipeg,  for-  numerous,  and  in  a  third  are  nearly  equal  in 
merly  Fort  Garry,  has  grown  in  three  years  numbers  to  the  most  numerous  religious  boiy. 
into  an  intensely  active  business  town  of  10,-  In  Ontario  the  Methodists  exceed  any  other 
000  inhabitants.  The  price  of  wheat,  owing  to  denomination  in  numerical  strength,  and  in 
the  want  of  railway  communications,  is  only  Nova  Scotia  the  Presbyterians. 
45  cents*  a  bushel.  When  the  Pacific  Railway  According  to  the  trade  and  navigation  re- 
is  completed  and  the  country  settled,  the  Cana-  turns,  the  aggregate  import  and  export  tra<le 
dians  expect  that  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  of  the  Dominion  again  shows  a  falling  off,  the 
Territory  will  be  able  to  undersell  the  Aroeri-  value  of  exports  having  been  $79,828,667  in  the 
cans  in  both  bread  stuffs  and  meat  and  provis-  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1878^  against  $75.- 
ions,  and  supply  the  entire  European  demand  875, 898  in  1877, an  increase  of  $8,448,274,  while 
for  imported  food  materials.  The  area  of  their  the  value  of  imports  was  $98,081,787  in  IbTS, 
newly  discovered  wheat-fields  is,  according  to  against  $99,827,962  in  1877,  a  decrease  of  $0,- 
a  sanguine  estimate  accepted  in  Canada  and  246,175.  The  total  for  1878  was  $217,304,516; 
Great  Britain,  at  least  2,984,000  square  miles,  for  1877,  $172,175,876 ;  for  1878,  $170,52:1- 
or  three  Quarters  of  the  area  of  entire  £urope.  244.      The  trade  with  Great  Britain  in  1878 

The  pu olio  accounts  of  the  Dominion  show  was  made  up  as  follows:  imports,  $37,431,- 
a  total  indebtedness  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  180 ;  exports,  $46,941,589.  The  imports  irom 
year  1878  of  $174,957,268.  with  assets  Of  Great  Britain  decreased  $2,141,069  in  187S, 
$84,675,884,  against  $174,675,884  of  liabilities  while  the  exports  increased  $4,874,070  as  com- 
and  $41,440,525  of  assets  in  1877.  The  Trea-  pared  with  the  previous  year.  The  trade  with 
sury  receipts  for  the  year  were  $22,875,011.  the  United  States  decreased  $8,211,777  in 
The  total  expenditures  were  $28,508,158,  in-  1878,  the  exports  showing  a  reduction  of  $53 In- 
curred under  the  following  heads:  debt  and  847,  and  the  imports  a  reduction  of  $2, 680,9ciO. 
subsidies,  $11,659,528;  charges  on  the  reve-  Trade  with  the  British  and  Spanish  West  Id- 
nue,  $5,801,124;  ordinary  expenditure,  $6,-  dies  fell  off  $700,000:  in  imports,  $210,0(hj; 
542,510.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  ordinary  in  exports,  $490,000.  Trade  with  Australia 
expenditure  of  $298,167,  compared  with  the  increased  $185,000,  which  may  be  attributed 
previous  year.  The  estimates  of  public  expen-  to  the  impetus  given  to  the  export  of  CanadlaD 
ditures  for  1879  were  $23,427,882,  a  decrease  manufactures  by  the  Sydney  Exhibition, 
of  $241,171  compared  with  the  appropriations  The  total  number  of  vessels  registered  in  the 
of  the  previous  year.  The  Finance  Minister  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1878  was  7,469,  moA- 
went  to  England  about  the  middle  of  the  year  suring  1,888,015  tons.  This  gives  Canada  the 
to  negotiate  a  loan  of  £3,000,000,  which  he  fourth  largest  merchant  marine  in  the  world, 
succeeded  in  placing  on  favorable  terms.  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Germ&BX 

According  to  the  last  volume  of  the  census  alone  leading  her.  The  number  of  steamers 
of  1871,  the  increase  of  population  in  the  four  registered  was  884,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  ISX- 
provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Bruns-  935  tons.  The  estimated  value  of  the  total  ship- 
wick,  and  Nova  Scotia  was  from  2,812,919  in  ping  is  $89,990,000.  The  number  of  ves*tL* 
1851  to  8,090,561  in  1861,  and  8,485,761  in  built  during  the  year  was  829,  measuring  10<V 
1871.  The  area  of  these  provinces  is  887,624  878  tons.  The  number  of  ocean-going  shn- 
square  miles,  making  the  population  per  square  which  visited  the  port  of  Montreal  during  the 
mile  6-8  in  1851,  9-2  in  1861,  and  10*8  in  1871.  year  was  5 16—249  iron  ships,  with  an  aggre^dtt? 
Of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  in  1871,  20*26  tonnage  of  811,968,  and  267  wooden  shiiN 
per  cent,  were  of  English  extraction,  16*77  per  with  a  tonnage  of  85,298;  482  <rf  the  vesjkls. 
cent  of  Scotch,  and  24*48  per  cent,  of  Irish  with  a  tonnage  of  882,056  tons,  were  British. 
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The  products  of  the  fisheries  in  1878  were  guages,  was  a  proficient  in  Greek  and  Latin, 

Tallied  at  $13,373,486,  against  $12,029,957  in  and  an  ardent  student  of  Sanskrit.     She  pub- 

1877.    The  increase  took  place  in  the  takings  lished  a  biography  of  Governor  Henry  W. 

of  cod,  mackerel,  lobster,  and  salmon.    The  Allen  of  Louisiana,  and  the  novels  ^*  Atbalie,^' 

exports  of  fish  amounted  to  $6,929,366,  an  in-  '^  Lucia  Dare,^'  ^*  Agnes  Graham,''  and  '^Pano- 

cre.ise  of  $1,055,006.  la."    Of  these  "  Panola "  is  the  latest,  having 

Tlie  latest  report  of  Canadian  railway  statis-  appeared  in  1877,  and  '*  Agnes  Graham  "  is  the 
tics  gives  the  length  of  the  roads  in  operation  best  known.  In  addition  she  wrote  a  treatise 
a3  6.143  miles,  of  rails  laid  in  partimly  con-  on  the  Aryan  philosophy,  and  was  an  indus- 
stractdd  roads  as  721,  and  of  railways  under  trious  contributor  to  various  journals  and  peri- 
construction  as  1,042 ;  making  a  tottd  length  odicals.  Mrs.  Dorsey  was  at  one  time  an  Epis- 
of  7,906  miles,  against  5,594^  miles  in  opera-  copalian  with  high  ritualistic  tendencies.  She 
tion  and  1,99 6|  under  construction  at  the  time  built  a  chapel  on  her  plantation,  and  devoted 
i;f  the  preceding  report.  The  total  nominal  herself  to  the  religious  instruction  of  her  slaves. 
Cipital  outlay  represented  is  about  $360,000,-  Her  studies  of  comparative  theology  and  in- 
iJDO:  of  this,  $122,176,000  consists  of  the  ordi-  vestigations  of  Eastern  systems  for  a  while  un- 
narj  share  capital,  $69,155,000  of  preferred  settled  her  covictions ;  but  these  doubts  passed 
iitock,  and  $83,710,000  of  the  bonded  debt.  The  away,  and  during  her  lingering  illness  she  was 
amount  subscribed  and  guaranteed  by  the  Gov-  sustained  by  the  faith  of  her  childhood.  She 
ernment  and  municipal  authorities  was  $87,-  was  widely  known  in  literary  circles  at  home 
456,1100,  which  was  reduced  $1,887,000  by  and  abroad.  She  kept  up  an  active  inter- 
puid-up  securities.  The  aid  received  h*om  tire  change  of  ideas  with  savants  in  India,  Germany, 
Dominion  Government  amounted  to  $65,939,-  Itdy,  France,  and  England.  Among  her  cor- 
'JiiU,  that  from  the  provincial  Governments  to  respondents  were  the  Kossettis,  Dean  Stanley, 
1 1429 1,000,  that  from  municipal  sources  to  Oarlyle,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  other  celebrities. 
^7.224,000.  The  capital  investment  per  mile  Mrs.  Dorsey  was  far  more  distinguished  as 
is  ^45,995.  Steel  rails  are  laid  on  3,583  miles,  a  conversationalist  than  as  a  writer.  Her 
Tlie  tonnage  of  freight  handled  during  the  year  quick  intellect  and  fervent  affections  gave  her 
ending  June  80, 1878,  was  7,883,472  tons,  an  a  peculiar  charm.  By  temperament  she  was  a 
iocrease  of  15  per  cent,  over  the  business  hero-worshiper.  She  was  enthunastic  and  nn- 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  total  earnings  changing  in  her  friendships.  Although  her 
amoanted  to  $20,620,000,  an  increase  of  $1,-  means  were  much  diminished  after  the  war, 
T7S.000 ;  the  earnings  per  mile  were  $3,479,  the  hospitality  of  her  home  was  as  freely  ex- 
an  increase  of  $61.  The  net  profits  were  tended  as  ever.  There  Mr.  Jefiferson  Davis  and 
14,419,000,  an  increase  of  28  per  cent.  The  his  family  were  frequent  and  honored  guests 
revenue  from  the  canals  has  decreased  by  during  the  years  of  poverty  and  misfortune 
$12,898,  or  11*38  per  cent.,  the  decrease  on  following  the  failure  of  the  Confederacy.  Mrs. 
the  Welland  Canal  amounting  to  $37,959.  Dorsey  made  no  secret  of  her  intention  to  con- 

DORSEY,  Mrs.  Sasah  A.,  died  in  New  Or-  stitute  Mr.  Davis  or  one  of  his  children  her 
leans  on  Saturday,  July  4th.  She  was  the  lieir,  and  thus  do  her  part  toward  repairing 
daughter  of  Thomas  G.  Ellis,  a  planter  in  Mis-  his  losses.  Having  given  liberally  to  her  own 
H^sippi,  and  was  bom  in  Natchez,  February  family  during  her  lifetime,  and  deriving  her  en- 
It),  1829.  She  received  a  careful  education,  tire  means  from  her  husband,  she  felt  herself 
an!  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  extended  for-  entitled  to  make  this  disposition  of  her  prop- 
^i;?a  travel  Her  motJier  was  the  sister  of  the  erty,  and  only  regretted  the  smaUness  of  the 
poetess  and  novelist  Mrs.  Catherine  Anne  legacy.  The  appraised  value  of  her  whole 
Wartield,  tUe  Ware,  authoress  of  "  Poems  by  estate  is  under  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
Two  Sisters  of  the  West,"  "  The  Household  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Dorsey  in  1876,  she 
of  Bouverie,"  *'  Beauseinconrt,^'  and  other  ro-  removed  from  her  plantation  in  Tensas  Parish, 
niances  marked  by  a  certain  wild,  untutored  and  resided  at  Beauvoir,  a  small  place  on  the 
♦ri^'inality.  This  lady,  who  died  in  1877,  ex-  Gulf-shore.  Here  she  contmued  to  employ 
trciaed  a  formative  infiuenoe  on  her  niece,  who  herself  in  literary  labors,  chiefiy  acting  as 
be(  ame  her  literary  executor,  Mrs.  Warfield  amanuensis  to  Mr.  Davis,  in  the  progress  of 
having  left  in  her  hands  a  mass  of  manuscript,  whose  autobiography  she  felt  a  profound  iqter- 
tne  greater  part  of  which  is  still  unpublished,  est.  These  occupations  she  never  intermitted, 
Arler  her  mother's  second  marriage,  Sarah  El-  although  suffering  from  the  ravages  of  an  he- 
lls, on  January  19, 1858,  married  Samuel  W.  Dor-  reditary  malady,  an  internal  cancer,  which 
sey  of  Ellicott*8  MUls,  Maryland.  At  the  time  would  have  disabled  one  with  less  powers  of 
tie  was  praoticing  law  and  planting  in  Tensas  endurance.  When  it  became  necessary,  she 
Pirish,  lioairiana.  Mr.  Dorsey  was  a  man  of  faced  the  alternatives  of  life  and  death  with 
sbtiity,  wealth,  and  social  position,  and,  despite  composure.  Removing  to  New  Orleans,  she 
'ii^parity  of  years,  the  union  proved  a  happy  submitted  calmly  to  a  surgical  operation  which 
one.  Mrs.  Dorsey  was  fond  of  society,  travel,  proved  unavailing.  She  died  professing  her- 
and  Uterauire.  Having  no  children,  she  gave  self  at  peace  with  the  world  and  in  the  Chris- 
h^rself  unreservedly  to  the  indulgence  of  tnese  tian  f^th,  and  left  behind  her  an  unblemished 
tastes.    She  spoke  fluently  severed  modem  Ian-  character. 
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EASTERN  ROUMELIA,  an  antonomons  thority  of  the  European  ConimiBsioii,  was 
province  of  Tarkey ;  area,  18,664  square  miles ;  adopted.  On  April  14th  the  Turkish  Govern- 
population,  751,000.  The  dissatisfaction  in  this  ment  nominated  Aleko  Pasha,  Prince  Vo^'o- 
province  with  the  division  of  Bulgaria  contin-  rides,  as  Governor.  (See  Aleko  Pasha.)  llii!» 
ued  in  1879,  and  led  to  serious  excesses  against  nomination  was  confirmed  by  all  the  I'owors. 
the  International  Commission  and  its  agents.  The  time  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  RuRsian 
Thus,  in  February  the  financial  director  Schmidt  troops  from  the  province  fixed  by  the  Treaty 
was  mobbed  at  Haskioi,Slivno,  and  otherplaces.  of  Berlin  was  May  8d,  the  evacuation  to  he 
Not  even  the  presence  of  General  Stolypine,  completed  within  three  months — by  Augn&t 
the  Russian  Governor,  was  sufficient  to  restore  Sd.  In  accordance  with  this  provision,  the 
order,  and  it  was  necessary  to  send  for  troops  Russians  began  to  withdraw  from  the  proviD<?e 
for  this  purpose.  The  population  elected  dele-  on  May  2d.  The  organic  statute  for  the  prov- 
gates  to  the  Bulgarian  Constituent  Assembly,  ince  was  approved  by  the  Porte.  It  provides 
which  met  in  Tirnova  on  February  22d ;  but  that  the  Governor  shall  be  in  full  possession  of 
these  delegates  were  not  admitted.  The  disor-  the  executive  powers  in  the  province.  He  is  to 
dered  state  of  the  country  gave  rise  to  a  Rus-  have  at  his  disposal  military  and  gendarmerie. 
nan  note  to  the  Powers,  in  which  a  mixed  and  is  to  be  allowed  to  call  for  Turkish  troop< 
occupation  of  the  country  was  suggested.  (See  when  necessary,  to  proclaim  a  state  of  sie^e, 
Russia.)  The  Russian  note  was  immediately  to  submit  financial  and  other  bills  to  the  Pro- 
followed  by  a  Turkish  note  complaining  of  vincial  Assembly,  and  to  open  and  close  its  see- 
the treatment  the  Mohammedans  in  Eastern  sions.  The  Sultan  has  the  right  to  occupy  tlie 
Boumelia  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Bulga-  frontiers,  to  call  the  Governor-General  to  ac- 
rians.    It  was  as  follows :  count,  to  nominate  his  General  Secretary,  to 

The  Bituadon  of  the  MuBBuloum  population  m  Eou-  sanction  the  laws  voted  by  the  Provincial  A s- 

melia  had  never  ceased  to  be  precarious,  fiill  of  dan-  aembly,  and  to  approve  the  onioerB  of  aommis- 

gera  and  difficulties,  but  there  was  reason  to  believe  tration  and  justice  nominated  by  the  Govern or- 

that  with  time  the  exclusive  and  hoatUe  spirit  which  General.     In  the  administration  the  Governor- 

rX.S;e^.&Si:°^^^SfIS.'Sit'^^  General  is  to  be  aided  by  .Senate,  consisting 

alixed,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  pain  that  the  Sublime  of  the  commander  of  the  miutia  and  genoar- 

Porte  finds  itself  obliged  to  observe  that  the  condition  merie,  and  the  heads  of  the  departments  of 

of  the  Mussulman  imiabitants  of  Eastern  Koumclia  Jnstice,  Finance,  Public  Education,  Agricult ore, 

^J;;!^"^  5^""^  .^,*o^«™^l?  ^  ^''^%  ^v^  ^  Commerce,  and  Public  Works.    The  roakinpof 

provinoe,  and  especiallv  at  Boumar,  Yamboh,  and  t        t   ^    1  ^  z.  «u^  r>.^^.^^i  a^^«»i.i.      u> 

feagra.    they  are^oonstintly  subjeotei  to  acts  of  op-  l^^s  is  vested  m  the  Provincial  Assembly.     He- 

prossion  and  violence  on  the  part  of  their  Bulgarian  sides  this,  the  province  has  to  send  deputies  to 

fellow  countrymen.    The  latter  seem  to  pursue  a  sys-  the    Turkish    Parliament    at  Constantinople, 

tem  of  extermination  wMoh  the  repeated  mewures  of  The  Provincial  Assembly  has  besides  the  ri^rht 

our  authonties  have  not  been  able  to  check.    Thevio-  x^  •„^;iiAr  «ii  i<iara  •««.r>iXir.ifl««-^k^  K«  fi^jk  P.^rti 

tims,  in  despair,  are  leaving  their  homes  and  seeking  ^  modify  all  laws  nromulgat^  by  the  Porte 

safety  m  expatnation.    The  emigration  is  considera?  »o  '^  ^  they  regard  Eastern  Konmelia.     1  he 

ble.    Adrianople  has  alroarly  received  a  great  number  province  is  divided  into  six  circles  and  twenty- 

of  emigrants  within  its  walls,  and  their  number,  daily  eight  districts,  the  former  having  each  a  coun- 

tooreasmg,  is  becoming  a  source  of  serious  embwrass-  ^jjj      jh^  oflScial  hmgnage  with  the  Porte  is  to 

ment  for  our  newly  mstalled  authonUes  there.    Please  v^\i.^  t.,»w-i,   i.*,*  irTTi,^  «;««i^  ^y^A  Ai^t,.\  .t 

to  caU  the  serioii  attention  of  tiie  Government  to  \^  <^e  Turkish,  but  m  tlie  circle  and  di>tnct. 

which  vou  are  accredited  to  this  situation.    We  appeal  the  language  will  be  that  of  ttie  majonty  of 

to  the  humane  feelings  of  the  Powers  to  deliver  the  the  inhabitants,  whether  Bulgarian,  Turkish,  or 

Mussulman  popiJation  of  Eastern  Roumelia  from  the  Greek.     In  respect  to  the  financial  obligatiorii 

fail  to  point  out  that  the  Treatv  of  Beriin,  conforming  estimated  the  yearly  income  at  800,000  Tnrkl^h 

to  the  most  elementary  principles  of  justice,  meant  pounds.     Three  tenths  of  this  amount,  £24^\- 

that  all  sections  of  the  population  of  Eastern  Rou-  000  Turkish,  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Porte.     Be- 

£  ♦itu!3'nn?>.i^l^??*'l!!^  tir^  7  "^^T'  *^rf  ^  aides  this,  Eastern  Roumelia  viU  share  in  pr.v 
DO  treated  on  the  tootmg  of  the  most  perfect  equalitv.  . .        J     v       •  •      »p..  i-  -»-  a  •  i 

It  is  tiierefore  impossible  that  the  sismatary  Pow-crs  of  portion   to  her  income  m  Turkey  S  finftneu 

that  treaty  should  allow  a  certain  ciass  of  inhabitants  burdens  for  the  maintenance  of   order  aL«i 

onenly  to  seek  the  suppression  or  systematic  exclusion  peace,  as  well  aa  for  the  expenses  of  the  na- 

of  another  chiss,  which  has  the  same  rights  and  which  tional  administration.    The  gendarmerie  will 

should  e^joy  the  same  protection.  ^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^.^^^^  ^  helped  by  the  conn- 

The  proposal  for  a  mixed  occupation  at  first  try  militia.    The  militia  is  based  on  the  priu- 

met  with  general  approval,  but  was  finally  ciple  of  universal  service ;  that  is  to  say,  overt 

abandoned,  as  no  agreement  could  be  reached  man  is  obliged  to  serve  for  four  years  on  active 

by  the  Powers  in  the  settlement  of  the  details,  duty.    The  manner  of  putting  this  statute  int  ^ 

In  its  stead  a  plan  proposed  by  the  Turkish  execution  was  a  question  of  considerable  ditH- 

Government,  of  prolonging  the  supervising  au-  calty.     The  military  and  gendarmerie,  €<}!£- 
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posed  of  an  sections  of  the  population,  and  sii^  to  introduce  into  the  government  of  Eastern  Bou- 

commanded  by  officers  named  by  the  Sultiin,  as  ™«1^,  "«  °?'\^®t  ^  ^""^^  j?  ^?  above-mentioned 

r.^^^A^^  4r^»  K«.  ♦u^  «4.»4.»i.^   u^A  ^^*  Vv  ^«  J-^  statute,  and  I  think  it  w  needless  to  enumerate  them 

pronded  for  by  the  statute,  had  not  been  ere-  jj^ro.    *It  is  sufficient  to  add  here  that  tlie  union  of  aU 

ated,  so  that  when  the  Russians  began  to  evac-  ij  necessary  to  msure  a  faithlul  and  complete  appUca- 

Qute  the  tranquillity  of  the  province  would  in  tion  and  fulfillment  of  the  statute,  as  well  as  the  sub- 

tho  interval  have  to  be  intrusted  to  tbe  Bulga-  mission  and  good  will  of  tlie  inhabitants.    1  earnestly 

rian  militia,  organized  by  Prince  Dondoukoff-  '^"^^^  P^fP^®  °?f  *?  "^^""'l  themselves  to  be  dis- 

T.       y    ct         ?     ai        i  •  -^v«^*v«m^/J*  courag©d  by  the  recollection  of  past  evils,  but  to  en- 

Korsakoff,   and  officered  in   a  great  part  by  deavor.  on  the  contraiy,  to  profit  by  the  advantages 

Russians.     As    the    Bulgarians  had  hitherto  granted  them  by  the  Forte,  as  well  as  by  the  princi- 

shown  themselves  hostile  to  the  Commission,  pl<»  applied  bv"  virtue  of  the  or^^'anic  statute  above 

it  seemed  doubtful  whether  this  miUtia  could  mentioned,  and  to  endoav-ophcreby  to  remir  all  ^ 

K..  i-^iSi^    i.rwx.%    ♦«.    .»*.».^o«    Ai^^^A^^^      TU«  mislortunes.    You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  in 

berehed  upon  to    suppress  disorders.     The  all  situations  and  in  all  countries  the  fruits  of  skill  and 

(jovernor-Greneral  had  by  the  treaty  the  right  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  continued  growth  of  public 

to  call  in  Ottoman  troops ;  but  the  exercise  of  riches  and  prosperity,  depend  mainly  upon  order  and 

this  right  would  inevitably  cause  serious  dis-  K®^  understanding  in  general  and  between  individu- 

turbances.    The  Porte,  also,  which  at  first  had  *^-    JL^  ^l.^^  ^^  ^.""^  you  therefore  to  emplov 

•    •  *  J  *   «  *  V*  u«,  wov,  w  «iw>ix  BV  «i  Ob  uau  -^^^  Y)eat  cfforts  to  mamtam  public  tranquilhty  while 

iD^istod  upon  occupying   Burgas    and    other  iteadily  pursuing  your  own  occupntiona  and  labon. 

pomts,  had  abandoned  this  project,  and  there-  The  entry  of  Ottoman  troops  mto  the  interior  of  East^ 

fure  no  Turkish. troops  were  in  a  position  to  em  Boumelia  beini^  depenaent  upon  the  maintenance 

promptlv  answer  such  a  call.     If  the  extreme  of  public  order  antfupon  my  own  request  for  that  pur- 

n.^M-^\...lyx^^  4.u^  «^«»4.^^    u     1 J      A  4.U  posc  oddressed  to  the  Porte — a  request  which  is  not 

party  among  the  agitotors  should  get  the  upper  ^be  made  except  upon  my  pe«o2al  appreciation  of 

liand,  it  might  even  be  impossible  for  the  Oom-  the  droumstances  requiring  it— I  rely  with  confidence 

minion  to  remain  at  Philippopolis.     These  dif-  upon  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  attached  to 

fifMilties  were   fully  recognized  both  by  the  their  countir  that  they  will  abetiun  from  all  acts  of  a 

Porte  and  the  foreign  diplomatists:  but  since  jharacteijirfiidi  wouli  justify  the  entnmce^^ 

.,       V     J  X     rT  ^*»1'**'"*«»"°'« »   uiAu,  otuKAo  toman  troops.    Those  who  aeek  to  create  a  belief  that 

the  absndonment  of  the  scheme  of  a  mixed  the  entiy  of  Turkish  troops  wUl  be  carried  out,  there- 

occupation,   no    one    seemed  to  know   what  by  oauamg  ahum  to  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Bou- 

should  be  done.      This  state   of   uncertainty  melia,  oompletoly  ignoro  the  real  intentions  of  the 

»oon  bad  serious  consequences.     The  Mussiil-  8"Wi«\o  Po^e;  for  whenever  the  Imperial  Govern- 

mans,  afraid  of  being  J  alone  with  the  Bui-  r^^^^i^'^^^^^r^ro^r  To^Z'X'^i^^T 

pnans,  emigrated    m    great   numbers   from  be  done  in  conformity  with  the  stipuktiona  of  the 

Koamelia,  so   that   in  the  beginning  of  May  Jreat^  of  Berlin,  without  giving  cause  for  alarm  to  tbe 

from  50,000  to  60,000  were  in  Adrianople.  inhabitants,    what  proves  this  is  the  fiact  of  my  ar- 

On  May  27th  Aleko  Pasha  enter^'m??"  ^^^'-ntot^'^^t^^.^'^Ttl^foTir^^^ 

popoiis.    He  wore  on  this  occasion  a  Bulgarian  Jou  not  to  listen  to  tiie  malevolent  suggestions,  but  to 

btinnet,  although  the  Sultan  had  ordered  him  manifest  your  gratitude  to  the  Porto  lor  its  onxiety 

to  wear  the   Turkish  fez.     The   question,    in  foJ*  ^o  well-bemff  and  haterost  of  your  country,  and 

spite  of  iU  apparent  insignificance,  had  become  by  employing  ^1  your  cffoits  in  facilitating  the  lit- 

a  »rn*,«.i»  aJl^4'^a  ^«^      tu^  r      •  1  J  eral  execution  of  the  organic  Statute  which  assures  you 

a  warmly  debated  one.     The  fez  is  regarded  .  ^^  administration.  *^  In  conclusion,  I  salute  you, 

as  the  emblem  of  the  old  Turkiah  regime,  and  and  offer  up  most  hearty  prayers  to  the  Almighty  for 

the  hat  as  that  of  the  new  European  adminis-  your  good  nealth  and  anappy  life, 
tration.    The  Rnssians  had  undertaken  to  use        The  question  of  hoisting  the  Turkish  flag 

their  influence  in  fevor  of  the  hat,  and  obtained  had  been  considered,  and  for  that  purpose  a 

trum  Aleko  Paaha  a  formal  promise  that  he  flag-staff  had  been  erected  at  the  gate  of  the 

wonld  not  wear  the  fez.    Relying  apon  this  konak.    The  Prince  havmg  been  informed  that 

promise,  Generak  Obrutscheff  and  Stolypine  the  display  of  the  flag  might  cause  demonstra- 

publicly  declared  upon  several  occasions  that  tions  and  disorder,  he  consulted  the  Oommis- 

ihe  new  Governor-General  would  wear  the  sionera,  observing  that  if  disorder  did  occur  he 

hat,  and  thus  manifest  that  he  did  not  belong  should  immediately  resign  and  leave  for  Oon- 

W  the  old  school  of  Pashas.    On  May  80th  stantinople.     The   Commissioners  thereupon 

Aleko  Pasha  was  formally  installed  as  Gov-  had  a  meeting  to  consider  this  question.    The 

trnor-GeneraL     After  the  reading  of  the  two  chief  Ottoman  Oommissioner  having  ezpMned 

tirmans  of  the  Saltan  sanctioning  the  organic  that  it  was  not  customary  to  hoist  a  nag  be- 

Htatute,  aod  appointing  Aleko  Pasha,  the  fol-  fore  a  konak  which  was  not  a  fortress,  the 

lowmg  manifesto  of  the  new  Governor-Gen-  Commission  decided  that,  as  the  formality  of 

tral  was  read ;  the  hoisting  or  not  of  the  Ottoman  flag  could 

MTDEABFszxowCouimnncnr:  His  Imperial  Ma-  have  no  influence  upon  the  execution  of  the 

]M7thcSultan,ouraugust8overeign,  dosinngtopro-  orgauio  Statute,   the  Commission   considered 

}  '  *  Mffl^''i  «  TfP^*^  ^°'  ^""^  province,  wtich  ^hat  the  Governor-General  alone  could  decide 

r.^^  ^anemd  80  much  in  oonsequenoe  of  recent  events,  «     «  ^.i  ^  *       «  ^     i       ^:       ai,'    s 

.'-.  1  to  msure  tranqmlUty  forill  the  inhabitants  with-  ^P?P  the  opportuneness  of  observing  this  for- 

0  t  iUtinction,  faaa  appointed  me  QoTemor-Qeneral  mality.    The  Prince  acted  upon  this  decision, 

■  f  Ka^tern  Roumelia  for  a  period  of  five  yean,  with  a  and,  wishing  to  avoid  all  risks  of  disturbance, 

rl^i'i*^**!?^."^^^^^.*.*'  o»1B?^io  atatute  pre-  directed  that  the  flag  should  not  be  hoisted. 

\T^'±£:^'':^ZZ  :^^''ot^.  The  troops  then  defiled  before  the  Governor- 

ml^-ionen  fern  theffteat  Powers  signataries  to  the  General,  and  the  ceremony  ended.     On  June 

I.^ty  of  Berlin.    The  reforms  whidi  the  Porto  de*  8d  the  Governor  made  the  following  nomina- 
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tions,  and  eabmitted  tbem  to  the  Saltan  for  Government  konak  to  complain  of  these  niiB> 

approval :  M.  Ohristovitch,  Secretary-General  deeds,  they  were  driven  away  with  blows  of 

and  Minister  of  the  Interior;  M.  Eessakoff,  the  whip  by  the  oflSc«r  on  duty.    They  no 

Minister  of  Justice ;  M.  Vnlcovitoh,  Minister  of  longer,  they  said,  demanded  restitution  of  their 

Public  Works;  and  M.  Schmidt,  Minister  of  property,  but  asked  merely  that  their  lives  aud 

Finance.    The  International  Commission  on  honor  should  be  protected.    They  had,  bow- 

the  same  day  unanimously  decided  to  transfer  ever,  no  hope  of  obtaining  even  this  small 

immediately  the  financial  administration  of  the  roeasnre  of  Justice  so  long  as  all  the  Judges  and 

province  to  the  Governor-General.    The  ac-  officials  were  Bulgarians, 

tion  of  Aleko  Pasha  brought  upon  him  the  The  relations  ot  the  Government  with  the 

displeasure  of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  Porte  also  continued  in  an  unsatisfactory  state, 

it  informed  the  Powers  that  the  refusal  of  The  Government  of  Eastern  Ronmelia  having 

Aleko  to  wear  the  fez  was  a  violation  of  en-  delayed  the  restoration  of  returning  Moham- 

gflgements  between  him  and  the  Porte.    The  medan  refugees,  the  Turkish  Government  sent 

Government  would  wait  until  Eastern  Rou-  numbers  of  them  back  to  their  homes,  where, 

melia  was  evacuated,  when  it  would  summon  of  course,  no  provision  had  l^een  made  for 

Aleko  Pasha  to  wear  the  fez  and  hoist  the  them ;  and  they  would  cert^nly  have  starvoil 

Turkish  fiag.    In  fact,  if  the  demand  should  if  they  had  not  been  cared  for  by  their  co-re- 

not  be  complied  with,  the  Porte  would  request  ligionists. 

the  Powers  to  sanction  Aleko's  removal,  and  The  Provincial  Assembly  was  opened  No- 
would  send  a  body  of  Turkish  troops  to  occupy  vember  8d  by  Aleko  Pasha,  who  in  his  speech 
the  Balkans.  In  other  respects  also  Aleko  recommended  the  impartial  enforcement  cf 
Pasha  was  charged  with  acting  contrary  to  the  the  organic  statute  and  the  strict  admin istra- 
wishes  of  the  Porte,  and  contrary  even  to  the  tion  of  justice.  He  further  asked  the  Assem- 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  existing  enactments,  bly  to  devote  its  attention  to  the  budget,  and 
Thus  he  appointed  none  but  Bulgarian  officials,  to  discuss  the  best  means  of  improving  the 
to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  condition  of  the  population, 
elements  in  the  country.  Of  the  Bulgarian  In  November  Aleko  Pasha  paid  a  visit  to 
Ministers  nominated  by  him,  one,  M.  Eessa-  Constantinople,  after  he  had  repeatedly  refused 
kofif,  the  brother  of  General  Eessakoff,  late  to  do  so  when  requested  by  the  Porte.  Tlie 
commander  of  the  Eastern  Roumelian  troops  visit  was  productive  of  good  results.  Most  of 
until  the  arrival  of  General  Obrutschefif,  agiv  the  differences  existing  between  Philippopolis 
tated  for  the  reunion  of  Eastern  Roumelia  and  and  Constantinople  were  removed,  and  an  un- 
Bulgaria  by  main  force.  The  advocate  of  re-  derstanding  was  come  to  on  the  most  impor- 
bellion  a  few  weeks  before  Aleko  Pasha's  ar-  tant  point,  that  of  the  Mohammedan  refbgei-s. 
rival,  he  was  at  once  made  Minister  of  Jus-  All  the  European  Powers  had  also  taken  hteps 
tice.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  the  Porte  ap-  to  urge  upon  Aleko  Pasha  the  necessitj  of 
proved  the  entire  Ministry  with  the  exception  something  being  done  to  remedy  the  existing 
of  M.  Eessakoff.  To  his  non-confirmation  by  state  of  affairs.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the 
the  Porte  Aleko  Pasha  replied  that  the  organic  way  of  the  repatriation  of  tne  fugitives  baring 
statute  did  not  absolutely  oblige  him  to  obtain  been  the  preparation  of  the  necessary  means 
the  ratification  of  his  nominees;  that  he  con-  of  subsistence  for  them,  the  proposal  formerly 
sidered  M.  Eessakoff  a  fit  person,  and  that  he  made  by  M.  Schmidt,  of  the  International  Cou]- 
(Aleko),  having  been  elected  for  five  years,  mission,  to  provide  by  a  loan  for  these  requi  re- 
should  not  be  interfered  with  during  his  term  ments,  which  had  been  rejected  both  by  the 
of  office.  Porte  and  the  Government  of  the  province. 
The  Russian  evacuation  proceeded  rapidly,  was  now  sefiously  entertained  by  both  govem- 
and  on  July  27th  the  last  Kussian  troops  em-  ments.  After  the  return  of  Aleko  Pasha  from 
barked  at  Burgas,  leavmg  the  country  in  the  Constantinople  a  gradual  change  occurred  in 
hands  of  the  authorities.  A  tumult  occurred  the  public  sentiment.  The  bearing  of  the 
in  Philippopolis  as  soon  as  General  Stolypine  Bulgarians  became  very  friendly  toward  the 
had  left  that  town.  A  Bulgarian  fiag  was  Mohammedans,  and  even  the  Provincial  A5- 
raised,  which  Aleko  Pasha  ordered  to  be  low-  sembly  refrained  from  touching  any  question 
ered,  adding  that  in  the  event  of  non-compli-  which  might  disturb  the  peace, 
ance  he  would  leave  the  country  and  return  EATON,  Maboabet  !•.,  widow  of  Cen- 
to Constantinople.  His  demand  was  complied  eral  John  Henry  Eaton,  Secretary  of  War  in 
with.  Disorders  continued  to  occur  in  various  the  Administration  of  President  Jackson,  wa^ 
parts  of  the  country,  caused  both  by  Turks  and  born  in  1796,  and  died  at  Washington  on 
Bulgarians.  In  the  beginning  of  September  November  8,  1879.  Her  maiden  name  was 
the  Mohammedans  at  Philippopolis  presented  O'Neil.  In  her  youth  she  possessed  high  par- 
a  petition  to  the  representatives  of  the  Euro-  sonal  beauty  and  a  peculiar  fascination  oi 
pean  Powers,  complaining  of  the  ill  treatment  manner,  which,  combined  with  a  persistent 
they  were  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  Bui-  will  and  high  ambition,  enabled  her  to  attain 
garians.  They  declared  that  they  were  insult-  a  prominent  position  in  society.  Her  fir^t 
ed,  attacked,  wounded,  and  assassinated  by  Bui-  husband,  by  whom  she  had  several  children, 
garians.    Should  any  of  them  repair  to  the  was  Mr.  Timberlake,  a  purser  in  the  Unittd 
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States  Navj.  In  1828,  after  bis  death,  she  be-  Spain.  In  the  Spanish  capital  Mrs.  Eaton  is 
came  the  wife  of  General  Eaton,  then  a  Sena-  said  to  have  become  a  social  favorite,  and  to 
tor  from  Tennessee,  bat  who,  a  few  months  have  shone  with  great  brilliancj  at  the  conrt 
afterward,  was  given  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  youthfal  Isabella.  She  also  became  a 
of  President  Jackson.  The  other  members  noted  belle  in  London  and  Paris.  Returning 
of  the  Cabinet  were  Martin  Van  Bnren,  Secre-  to  Washington  in  1840,  she  resided  there  very 
tarv  of  State ;  Samnel  D.  Ingham  of  Penn-  qaietly  nntil  the  death  of  her  husband  in  No- 
flvk&nia,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  John  vember,  1856.  She  was  left  with  a  large  es- 
R ranch  of  North  Carolina,  Secretary  of  the  tate  and  the  custody  of  five  grandchildren.  A 
Navy;  John  McPherson  Berrien  of  Georgia,  year  later  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Attorney-General ;  and  William  T.  Barry  of  teacher  from  Italy,  and  subsequently  married 
Kentncky,  Postmaster-General.  This  promo-  him.  The  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one; 
tion  of  General  Eaton  gave  to  his  wife  a  social  she  Idst  a  large  portion  of  her  property ;  the 
position  she  had  long  desired.  But  she  had  husband  went  to  Europe,  and  of  late  years  she 
not  been  able  to  escape  reports  so  often  assail-  lived  in  retirement  at  Washington. 
ing  dazzling  oh^aoters  in  the  excitable  society  ECUADOR  (Rep^blioa  del  Eoitadob). 
of  a  national  capital ;  and  so  she  was  refused  a  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  General  Igna- 
reception  on  equal  terms  by  the  families  of  the  oio  de  Veintemilla,  inaugurated  in  December, 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet.  This  repulse  1876.  The  Miuittter  of  the  Interior  and  of 
Boon  extended  to  the  families  of  foreign  min-  Foreign  Affairs  is  General  Jos6  Maria  Urbioa ; 
inters  in  Washington.  The  husbands  could  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  Martin  Icaza  (of 
not  resist  the  influence  of  their  dutiful  wives,  Guayaquil) ;  and  the  Minister  of  War,  Colonel 
and  a  feud  sprang  up  among  them  which  even  C.  F.  Bololla.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
involved  the  President.  At  this  time  the  es-  new  Constitution,  made  at  Ambato  in  1878, 
trangement  between  President  Jackson  and  there  are  two  Deiignadoi  or  Vice-Presidents 
Vice-President  Calhoun  had  begun,  and  a  be-  to  replace  the  President  should  circunQstances 
lief  was  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  former  require  it:  the  First  Desigoado  is  Sefior  L. 
that  the  latter  had  shrewdly  fomented  the  gen-  Salvador ;  the  Second  Designado,  Sefior  J. 
eral  excitement,  and  it  was  said  took  an  active  Novoa.  General  Urbina  and  Dr.  Icaza  were 
part  in  promoting  the  crisis.  Finally,  the  appointed  to  their  respective  portfolios  in 
President  demanded  of  his  Secretaries  the  March ;  but  the  former  did  not  enter  at  once 
recognition  of  the  social  status  of  Mrs.  Eaton,  upon  the  duties  of  his  post,  the  President  hav- 
and  was  refused  by  all  of  them  excepting  Mr.  ing  determined  to  send  him  on  a  mission 
Van  Buren.  Ajs  a  compromise  it  was  sug-  southward  as  peacemaker  between  Bolivia  and 
gested  that  her  public  status  should  be  con-  Chili.  His  department  durins  his  absence  was 
ceded,  while  each  lady  should  act  as  she  chose  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of 
in  regard  to  private  recognition.  General  War.  The  Governor  of  Guayaquil  is  General 
Jackson  wrote  a  very  plain-spoken  note  on  J.  Sanchez  Rubio.  The  Consul  for  Ecuador  at 
tbe  subject  to  Vice-President  Calhoun,  but  New  York  is  Mr.  A.I.  Do  vale:  and  the  United 
onlj  elicited  from  him  the  diplomatic  reply  States  Consul  at  Guayaquil  is  Mr.  Ph.  Eder. 
that  it  was  a  '^  ladies*  quarreV*  with  which  The  present  strength  of  the  Ecuadorian 
men  could  not  successfully  interfere,  adding  army  is  reported  at  5,000  rank  and  file. 
that  ^^  the  laws  of  the  ladies  were  like  the  laws  Of  public  instruction  in  the  republic  little  is 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  admitted  nei-  known,  except  that  it  is  under  the  exclusive 
thor  of  argument  nor  of  amendment."  The  control  of  the  clergy  and  the  Christian  Broth- 
President  then  sent  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  era.  The  late  President  Garcia  Moreno,  in  his 
head  of  his  Cabinet,  and  the  only  member  who  last  message  to  Congress,  in  1875,  stated  that 
had  been  complaisant  to  his  views  (for  he  was  ninety-three  schools  had  been  established,  with 
ft  widowerX  ^^^  requested  him  as  a  favor  to  an  average  attendance  of  82,000. 
s^fodinhisresignation,  which  necessarily  would  Almost  the  only  establishment  for  higher 
he  followed  by  that  of  the  other  Secretaries,  education  is  the  Academy  of  Ecuador,  inaugn- 
^r.  Van  Buren  complied  April  7,  1881,  and  rated  at  Qaito  in  May,  1874,  in  accordance 
was  Boon  recompensed  with  the  appointment  with  the  decree  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mad- 
of  Minister  to  England,  and  proceeded  to  his  rid.  The  studies  are  under  the  supervision  of  a 
post ;  but  in  the  following  winter  he  was  re-  director,  aided  by  a  censor  and  a  secretary. 
jectedintheSenateby  the  casting  vote  of  Vice-  In  an  official  report  published  in  1878,  the 
President  Calhoun.  He  returned  home  from  national  revenue  for  the  year  ending  on  Au- 
Bngland  as  a  man  who  had  been  wronged  in  gust  81,  1877,  was  stated  to  have  amounted 
the  hoase  of  his  friends,  and  was  rewarded  by  to  2,228,000  pesos;  *  but  of  the  expenditure, 
a  nomination  for  Vice-President  on  the  same  which  averages  about  8,850,000  pesos,  no  men- 
ticket  with  President  Jackson.  Both  were  tion  was  made.  The  following  table  will  serve 
elected,  and  on  the  expiration  of  the  second  to  show  the  various  sources  of  the  revenue 
t^rm  of  President  Jackson,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  and  the  average  yield  of  each : 

^i<^cted  as  his  successor.    Two  or  three  years    

i'iter  General  Eaton  was  appointed  Governor  /J'f?  JP^7!^™  **'  *****  J^lS""*"  ^^  *•  k^°*  ^^2f"? 

«*  m     vT  ^^^  ~'^"  "    J  .*^*^;«««  ^r.    ._x^     r  ©'  TTnltod  StatM  money,  but  tbe  arerage  excbange  Table  is 

01  Flonda  Territory,  an^  m  1888  Mmister  to  nmiy  orer  n  centa.                      ^        -^ 
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Castom-hoase l,70aCM)0 

Tobacco  tax. 19,000 

Splrittax  112,000 

Bait  monopoly 810,000 

Gunpowder  monopoly 80,000 

Stamped  paper. 115,000 

Income  tax 65,000 

Tax  on  sales  of  lands 215,000 

Tithes 870,000 

FftwQ-Offlce 1,000 

Post-Office. 95,000 

Government  lands 62,000 

Bondrios 610,000 

Total 8,594,000 

The  total  national  debt,  interesting  details 
concerning  which  may  be  foand  in  the  ''An- 
nual  Cyclopsedia  ^'  for  1874  and  1875,  amount- 
ed in  January,  1877,  to  22,988,000  Ecuadorian 
pesos,  viz.  :  home  debt,  10,150,000 ;  foreign 
debt  (accruing  from  British  loan  of  1855  = 
£1,824,000),  12,788,000  pesos. 

The  foreign  trade  being  for  the  most  part 
carried  on  through  Guayaquil,  by  far  the  larg- 
er portion  of  the  customs  are  collected  at  that 
port,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  annexed  table  for 
the  seven  years  1870-'76  inclusive: 

TEARS.  BMsclpU  In  Eouderfaa 

1870 1,860,000 

1671 1,871,440 

1872 1,591,780 

1B78 1,672,660 

1874 1,442,000 

1S75 1,047,986 

1876 1,174,068 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  through  Guay- 
aquil for  1878  was  reported  at  4,734,055  pesos ; 
and  that  of  the  exports,  inclusive  of  precious 
metals,  at  4,183,612  pesos.  The  commodities 
shipped  in  largest  quantities  were  cacao,  tagua 
or  vegetable  ivory,  India-rubber,  jipijapa  (or 
BO- called  Panama  hats),  etc. 

The  new  cacao  crop  (1879)  was  unusually 
abundant,  and  commanded  an  advanced  price ; 
the  average  price  per  quintal  (of  100  pounds) 
of  the  crop  immediately  preceding  having  been 
£8  free  on  board.  The  shipments  of  ivory- 
nuts  amounted  in  1878  to  10,000  tons,  which 
is  a  marked  increase  as  compared  with  pre- 
vious years.  Ttiis  article  was  sold  in  March 
at  £17  108,  free  on  board. 

The  following  extract  from  a  correspondence 
dated  Guayaquil,  August,  1879,  will  serve  at 
once  to  show  the  sentiments  inspired  by  Presi- 
dent Veintemilla's  "great  capacity  to  rule  a 
free  people,^^  and  make*  known  the  terms  of 
recent  railway  contracts : 

Elevated  by  treason  and  the  accident  of  cireom- 
Btanoe  to  the  chief  ma^^tracy  of  the  country,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  [General  Veintemilla]  haa  sustainea  by 
Sractioes  worthy  of  the  middle  ages,  he  does  not  pay 
le  countiy  he  misgoverns  even  the  small  compli- 
ment of  endeavorinja:  to  save  appearances.  His  patri- 
otism is  self-interest^  as  will  be  understood  when  the 
ffbct  is  known  that  his  willing  tools  at  the  convention 
of  Ambato  donated  him  a  large  increase  of  salary,  and 
other  substantial  rewards  for  services  which  in  a  well- 
organized  country  would  have  gained  for  him  impris- 
onment or  banishment.  His  manner  of  granting  con- 
cessions and  celebrating  contracts  is,  even  in  these 
lands  of  surprises,  unique  and  striking.  A  cose  re- 
cited in  the  issue  of  the  ^'  Nacion"  of  the  7th  inst.,  a 
newspaper  of  Guayaquil,  is  to  the  point    In  Quito, 


in  January  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  Herman  Golirins 
effected  a  contract  with  the  Government  of  Ecuridor, 
represented  at  that  time  by  Don  Luis  Salvador,  a*  the 
illustrious  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  and  na- 
vies of  Ecuador  was  at  that  time  sojourning  temr-ora- 
rily  in  GuayaiC[uil,  for  the  com^truction  of  a  ruilroad 
from  Yaj^uadii  to  .Quito.  The  terms  of  the  fii^t  o)l- 
tract,  which  occasioned  considerable  unfavorable  coir.- 
ment  in  the  country  at  the  time,  may  be  brietl y  ^ut<?dL 
The  contractor  guaranteed  within  three  years  ami  a 
half  from  the  date  of  signing  the  contract  to  iini>li  the 
road,  binding  himself  to  b^in  the  work  within  niiic 
months.  In  return  for  this  service  the  Goveniirj'  nt 
agreed  to  grant  the  following  favors:  the  owner- lup 
and  use  of  thirty  miles  of  railroad,  now  exLstine  oypV 
the  new  route  to  Quito,  without  any  remuneration 
whatever  to  the  Government ;  the  cession  of  aitcrmitc 
sections  of  the  public  lands  through  which  the  ruad 
should  pass ;  a  subsidy  of  $150,000  per  annum  Tort-  ;ir 
years,  and  of  $100,000  for  six  yean/ollowine ;  on  tLe 
opening  of  the  line  for  traffic  a  bonus  of  $2(xijM>f ;  for 
the  space  of  fifty  years  the  contractor  should  i-nyj 
not  only  the  use  or  the  railroad^  but  no  other  isLould 
be  conatructcd  to  compete  with  it ;  the  fifty  year-  ci- 

Sired,  the  contractor  should  still  enjoy  the  jurfM*  of 
le  road  for  twenty  years  longer,  but  any  others 
mi^ht  boild  a  road  in  oppoaition  to  the  enterpri^. 
This  contract  was  duly  ratified,  and  published  in  the 
official  paper  on  the  7th  of  February.  The  common 
eense  of  the  country  condemned  the  contract  ax  ^^'>  n 
as  its  terms  were  made  known,  on  the  ground  tiu: 
the  conditions  were  too  favorable  to  the  c>ntmctc>r. 
Veintemilla's  method  of  placating  public  opinion  T«a^ 
characteristic.  He  ignored  the  contract  and  etTc^tcd 
another  under  terms  more  favorable  still  for  the  c><n- 
tractor.  He  increased  tlie  total  subsidy  by  $»Vn',""'\ 
doubled  the  bonus  to  be  paid  at  the  completion  oi'  the 
work,  extended  the  time  allowed  by  the  first  contra^:! 
for  that  piupoee,  undertook  for  account  of  the  ciov- 
emmcnt  the  construction  of  certain  station  buildln_>, 
etc..  and  doubled  the  number  of  years  in  whicl)  lU 
contractor  was  to  ei\joy  the  usufruct  of  the  enterj  rii*, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  exclusive  privilege. 

EGYPT,  a  tributary  of  Turkey  in  Northea>t- 
©m  Africa.  The  ruler  of  Egypt,  who  has  tho 
title  of  Khedive,  is  Mohammeid  Terfik,  born  in 
1852,  the  eldest  son  of  Ismail  Pasha,  who  re- 
signed June  26,  1879.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
Khedive  is  Prince  Abbas  Bey,  bom  July  U, 
1874. 

The  area  and  population  of  Egypt  were  as 
follows  in  1879 : 


Aiwte 

PSp&IstJES. 

I.  Egypt  ntopxa. 

CfO74*nini0nte.  ....................... 

826«194 

M^.rr. 

ProTinoes 

iM-Mi 

Total  GsTvt  DroMf 

8M4MS 

^5lT,6v7 

M.  vi^i    A^  J  y»  y»  vyv  ..•.•........• 

n.  Ornn  possnaioKB. 
NoWa. 

888,600 
888,000 

l,noo.o<vi 

floodaa. ...........................  . 

lOt^W'.'".*-.' 

Total  other  possessioDB 

658,800 

n.siv.'Ko 

Foreignera 

%\f:A 

Orand  total. 

1,051,188 

I'J^i^ 

For  an  account  of  the  finances,  pnblio  dcM, 
and  commerce,  see  **  Annual  Cyclopsdia  '  for 
1878. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1878  Mr.  Rivers  Wil^nn 
made  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  Delta, 
visiting  the  chief  towns  of  every  province ;  aii<l 
wherever  he  went  be  held  a  kind  of  ^ni&ii 
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durbar,  which  all  the  leading  functionaries  of  of  salary.    Both  were  grossly  insulted  and 

the  district  attended.    He  began  with  Sbib-  forced  back,  the  coachman  being  wounded, 

been,  went  on  to  Damanhour,  thence  returned  The  crowd  penetrated  into  the  courtyard,  up 

south  to  Tanta,  and  from  Tanta  he  passed  on  the  staircase,  and  into  the  corridor,  invading 

to  Zagazig  and  Mansoorah.    Thus  he  traversed  even  the  Ministers*  private  room.     The  pas- 

nearly  the  whole  of  Lower  £gypt.    Crowds  sages,  however,  were  eventually  cleared,  but 

came  to  the  stations  as  he  went  from  place  to  the  crowd  remained  outside  the  staircase  and 

place,  and  the  people  filled  the  streets  to  see  completely  surrounded  the  building,  prevent- 

the  English  "  Monfettish."    At  each  town  he  ing  all  exit.    The  Khedive  ultimately  arrived 

inquired  into  the  fiscal  administration,  and  at  on  the  scene  with  a  mere  handful  of  soldiers, 

Tanta  he  made  a  short  address  to  the  sheiks  The  crowd  thereupon  cheered,  but  called  out, 

and  officii  as  follows  :  ^'  Go  back  1  we  must  get  money  from  the  Min- 

A  new  e«  h«  be^mn  for  Egvpt  Beforms  are  al-  ^*®7-"  J^®,  Khedive,  however,  though  with 
ready  initiated,  and  ff  you  will  oi&y  have  patience  you  great  difficulty,  succeeded  m  forcmg  his  way 
can  oount  on  their  completion.  If  you  have  grievances,  into  the  place,  and  a  regiment  of  soldiers  short- 
make  them  known  to  us  and  you  ehall  be  rirfited.  We  \y  followed.  The  Khedive  then  addressed  the 
wWi  to  eatabliah  equality  and  legaHty  in  tHe  country,  ^  f         ^^^    window,  promising  that  justice 

and  the  law  shall  no  longer  be  for  the  nch  alone:  it     _     , ,  ,        .  ■*  .     '/j  -.u  ^       a**      * 

shaU  work  for  rich  and  pSor  alike.                         '  f  0^1^  ^  observed  toward  them.     After  two 

hours  the  Khedive  tried  to  leave  the  building, 

Hundreds  of  petitions  were  presented  to  the  but  met  such  resistance  that  he  ordered  the 
Ifinister  on  his  circuit,  and  he  received  them  soldiers  to  charge.  The  Master  of  Ceremonies 
all  personally.  The  courage  to  present  com-  and  five  of  the  mob  were  wounded.  Many 
plaints  was  quite  a  novelty  in  Egypt.  Their  were  arrested  and  the  rest  dispersed.  On  the 
presentation  was  regarded  as  a  sign  that  a  following  day  Nubar  Pasha  offered  his  resig- 
Wief  was  growing  in  the  permanence  of  the  nation,  which  was  accepted.  This  event  cre- 
ehan^es.  In  the  last  days  of  1878  the  Oooncil  ated  considerable  excitement  in  London  and 
of  Ministers  also  adopted  a  beneficial  step  to-  Paris,  and  was  regarded  in  those  capitals  as 
ward  simplifying  the  provincial  administration,  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  Nubar ;  and  it  was 
It  abolished  the  office  of  governors  of  large  considered  as  certain  that  the  Khedive  either 
cities,  and  transferred  their  duties  to  the  pre-  instigated  the  attack,  or  was  at  least  only  too 
fects  of  the  provinces.  The  Minister  of  Finance  ready  to  profit  by  it.  Ismail  Pasha  called  in 
ordered  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  finance  Nubar  Pasha  at  a  moment  when  the  Govern- 
in  the  provinces,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  ments  and  public  of  Europe  required  to  be 
watch  over  the  payment  of  the  duties  and  their  assured,  and  when  Nubar  Pasha's  ability  and 
rii^tfol  application.  Three  inspectors-in-chief,  special  relations  were  indispensable  to  him  in 
two  {or  Lower  Egypt  and  one  for  Upper  Egypt,  promptly  forming  a  Oabinet  which  should 
were  to  be  at  tlie  head  of  this  important  branch  stand  as  a  guarantee  to  Europe  in  regard  to 
of  the  administration.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  new  the  Khedive's  policy.  But  it  was  easy  to  see 
Accountant  -  General,  who  had  accompanied  that  the  Khedive  would  find  it  difficult  to  put 
Mr.  Wilson  on  his  tour,  and  had  shown  great  np  with  Nubar  Pasha's  authority ;  for,  well  as 
energy  in  the  adjustment  of  the  questions  of  he  knew  Nubar's  intelligence  and  ability,  the 
taxation,  in  one  of  his  reports  described  the  Khedive  had  a  profound  aversion  for  him  per- 
eonfusion  existing  in  this  branch  of  the  finan-  sonally.  As  soon  as  the  Oabinet  was  formed, 
oial  administration  as  beyond  all  conception,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Nubar  Pasha, 
making  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  Min-  who  was  supported  by  England  and  France, 
ister  of  Finance  an  impossibility;  and  to  do  the  Khedive's  only  further  thought  was  to 
away  with  these  evils  the  financial  inspectors  get  rid  of  Nubar,  whom  he  fancied  h  e  could 
were  to  be  appointed.  In  February,  1879,  the  henceforth  do  without.  Nubar  Pasha  knew 
Commissioners  of  the  Public  Debt  published  this  himself,  and  on  January  20th  wrote  to  a 
their  report  of  the  financial  results  of  the  year  friend:  '^The  everlasting  political  comedy  or 
1878.  The  Oommissioners  said  that  they  could  tragedy  is  being  played  on  the  little  stage  here, 
not  admit  that  one  class  of  creditors  should  be  just  as  it  is  everywhere  else:  a  lost  power 
paid  to  the  prejudice  of  others,  and  that,  if  the  sought  to  be  regained,  persons  interested  in 
resources  of  the  Egyptian  Government  were  not  letting  it  be  regained,  who  yet  aid  it  for 
not  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  meet  all  its  obli-  personal  motives  or  to  give  themselves  impor- 
tations, the  sacrifices  to  be  made  should  be  tance — and  not  a  sou  in  the  Treasury  withaL 
borne  equally  by  all.  It  seemed  that  since  What  a  situation  for  the  country,  for  the  in- 
1876  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  country  had  terested  countries,  and  for  your  friend  I " 
only  been  reduced  £655,000,  notwithstanding  On  February  26th  Prince  Hassan,  son  of 
the  operations  of  the  sinking  fund.  the  Khedive,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 

A  seriona  demonstration  was  made  at  Oairo  Egyptian  army,  paid  an  official  visit  to  Mr. 

on  Febroary  18th.    After  an  ordinary  Ooun-  Vivian,  the  English  Consul-General,  and  in 

oil  of  Ministers,  Nubar  Pasha  and  Mr.  Rivers  the  presence  of  the  leading  English  residents 

Wilson  on  leaving  in  a  carriage  were  stopped  apologized,  on  behalf  of  the  Khedive,  the 

by  a  large  throng  of  armed  officers,  estimated  army,  and  the  country,  for  the  gross  insult 

at  400,  clamoring  for  payment  of  long  arrears  offered  to  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  by  officers  of  the 
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array  the  preceding  week.    Mr.  Vivian  replied       When  I  eetabliahed  the  new  order  of  thSi^  I  bid 

that  he  deeply  regretted  the  incident.     It  was  ^9  intention  of  separating  myaelf  from  my  MmLjtere, 

;««/t«iwnKAnf  ^v«   ^»^.«>  y.:»{i{»i^i:i   ^xx.^»^««.  4-^  ««  "With  whom,  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  to  remam  m  clo^e 

incumbent  on  every  cmlized  oonntry  to  re-  ^^^^^^    j^  Is,  therefore,  mU  important  that  before 

spect  the  laws  of  hospitality  toward  foreign-  the  Cabinet  comes  to  any  decision  concerning  any  bill 

ers.      It  was  more  especially  incumbent  on  or  decree  proposed  by  any  one  cf  its  memben,  »\\ch 

Egypt  to  respect  and  protect  an  Englishman  ^^  ^^  decree,  with  the  report  on  which  it  is  b»kd, 

who  had  been  sent  by  her  Majesty's  Govern-  SS^^J^^^'Tsru'iSfoKeSS^Jom 

ment,  at  the  express  request  of  the  Khedive,  measures  of  general  importance  which  I  may  feel  it 

to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  government  of  right  to  introduce.    In  either  case  it  is  neoesaarv  tlmt 

the  country.    Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  expressed  sat-  the  Cabinet  should  meet,  if  I  require  it,  to  consicler  in 

isfaction  at  the  apology,  and  said  that  the  army  concert  with  me  the  proposal  me^uroe.  Bat,  in  order 

^r^A  fli^  wk.>iA  r^r^n^Uf  oK/x.ii/1  k«,,«  •««,^«;  to  nuimtain  the  complete  mdependence  of  the  Cabinet, 

and  the  whole  country  should  have  rernein-  i  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  f^^^  aSsting  in  the  delibom- 

bered  that  m  coming  to  Egypt  he  had  only  the  tions. 

interest  of  the  country  at  heart.  Under  great  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  nadve  Ministers  nov 
diflBonlties  his  sole  object  was  the  introduction  ^"^"^  *  minority  in  the  Cabinet,  it  is  right,  in  order  to 
o'-d«j;«°d  reform  into  the. administration.  ^rSi^^^'ffrte»We*Sirrp::: 
The  British  Crovernment,  immediately  upon  Bible,  that  they^ould  be  entitled  to  a  veto  on  all 
the  resignation  of  Nubar,  proposed  to  the  measures  they  agree  in  disapproving. 
French  Government  to  take  joint  action  look-  I  hope  these  new  plans  wiU  insure  the  working  of 
ing  to  the  reinstatement  of  Nubar.  The  latter  ^  ?®^  oiganiation,  whose  success  wiU  bring  so 
acceded  to  this  proposition^  and  on  March  8th  SSfS^r^^^^^S^mT^^l^r^^^  Tt 
a  Joint  note  was  aispatcnea  by  the  two  Gov-  most  complete  and  loval  assistance  from  me,  just  as  I 
emments  to  the  Khedive,  which  contained  the  count  on  liieir  devotion  to  the  work  wo  are  carryiD^ 
conditions  for  the  settlement  of  the  crisis,  out  in  common.  ISMAlL 
These  conditions  included  the  right  of  Messrs.  On  April  7ih  a  peaceable  revolution  occurred. 
Wilson  andDe  Blignidres  to  veto  all  proposi-  Its  origin  was  as  follows:  Mr.  Wilson,  acting 
tions  which  were  not  acceptable  to  them.  The  with  his  French  colleagne,  Mr.  Baring,  and  tlie 
note  concluded  as  follows :  '^  The  Khedive  will  Debt  Commissioners,  naving  fonnd  it  impo&- 
comprehend  the  great  responsibility  which  he  sible  to  meet  all  the  demands  on  the  public 
has  assumed  in  taking  the  initiative  in  these  debt,  elaborated  a  plan  for  an  equitable  reduc- 
new  arrangements,  and  the  consequences  to  tion  of  the  claims  of  all  classes  of  croditoni, 
which  he  would  expose  himself  if  he  were  not  taking  as  a  basis  the  last  two  budgets,  and  sub- 
able  to  secure  the  complete  execution  of  those  mitted  the  plan  to  the  Khedive,  who  proposed 
arrangements,  or  if  difficulties  were  placed  in  the  a  counter-project  giving  better  terms,  espe- 
way  of  the  Government,  or  disturbances  of  the  oially  to  floating-debt  holders.  A  petition  was 
public  peace  should  take  place."  A  new  Min-  signed  in  support  of  the  Khedive's  scheme  by 
istry  was  finally  formed  in  the  second  week  of  pashas,  nlemas,  members  of  the  native  Parlia- 
March,  with  Prince  Tevfik  as  President  of  the  ment,  the  Coptic  Patriarch,  the  chief  Rabbi, 
Oouncil,  and  Zulfikar  as  Minister  for  Foreign  and  the  large  land-owners — in  fact,  an  esseD- 
Affairs.  Mr.  Wilson  remained  Minister  of  tially  Egyptian  opposition  to  European  influ- 
Finance,  and  M.  de  Blignidres  Minister  of  Pub-  ence.  The  projects  naturally  clashed.  Prince 
lie  Works.  Riaz  Pasha  retained  the  portfolio  Tevfik  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Oouncil, 
of  the  Interior,  and  also  discharged  the  duties  and  the  Khedive  dismissed  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
of  Minister  of  Justice.  Ratif  Pasha  was  sue-  Be  Blignidres.  A  new  Oabinet  was  then 
oeeded  in  the  Ministry  of  War  by  Eflatoun  formed  under  the  presidency  of  Shenf  Pasha, 
Pasha,  a  man  brought  up  in  England,  used  to  composed  entirely  of  native  ministers.  Mr. 
English  ways,  well  versed  in  the  English  Ian-  Rivers  Wilson  and  M.  de  Bligni^res  refused  to 
guage,  and  enjoying  a  high  reputation  for  talent  resign  their  posts  unless  authorized  to  that 
and  honesty.  The  decree  of  nominations  was  effect  by  the  British  and  French  Govenunent^. 
signed  by  the  Khedive  and  countersigned  by  An  officii  statement  was  promulgated  exnhdn- 
Prince  Tevfik.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  docu-  ing  the  action  taken  by  the  Khedive,  it  de- 
ment of  greater  importance  than  even  the  de-  dared  that  the  Khedive,  complying  with  the 
cree.  This  document  was  a  letter  from  the  daily  growing  national  feeling,  had  decided  to 
Khedive  to  Prince  Tevfik  containing  an  author-  form  a  truly  Egyptian  Cabinet.  A  new  Mia- 
itative  interpretation  of  the  new  Constitution  istry  had  therefore  been  formed  under  the 
published  in  August,  1878,  in  a  letter  from  the  presidency  of  Sherif  Pasha,  the  members  of 
Khedive  to  Nubar  Pasha.  The  letter  to  Prince  which  wonld  be  responsible  to  the  Oonncil  of 
Tevfik  was  as  follows :  Delegates.    The  latter  would  be  invested  with 

„  ..^,  *.t.T.i—  *^  full  powers,  on  the  model  of  the  European  Le- 

HioHiTESs:  At  the  moment  when  I  mtrust  to  you  „s«i«*;„^  nik<.«*WA«-      t*  «.««  »aa^a  *^uS*\.^  «« 

the  presidency  of  the  CouncU  of  Ministers,  and  ^nth  gwlative  OhMnbers.     It  was  added  th^  the  na- 

it  the  duty  of  forming  a  Cabinet,  I  wish  to  remind  you  tional  financial  scheme  communicated  by  tbo 

that  perfect  harmony  of  views  must  exist  among  the  Khedive  to  the  Consuls-General  had  been  elal>- 

members  of  that  Cabinet ;  and  I  must  also  communi-  orated  by  the  Egyptian  notables  and  dignita- 

catot»  you  my  ideas  oonceming  the  acKwmplishmen^  j         ^  |^  ^^  scrupulously  carried  out. 

of  the  reforms  which  were  mauzurated  by  my  decree  a  v xf        "  vmi^   »/«  oyi  «t/tuvu«/   wo«**^ 

of  the  28th  of  August  last,  which  is  the  basis  of  our  ^  letter  was  also  pubiisbed  from  the  Khedive, 

system  of  government.  in  which  he  accused  the  European  Ministers. 
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especially  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson, '  of  wishing  to  gates,  which  up  to  1879  was  seventy-five,  was 

establish  laws  ropngnant  to  tlie  manners,  ens-  in  this  year  increased  to  one  hand  red.    Every 

turns,  and  religion  of  the  Egyptian  popalation.  male  inhabitant  over  twenty-five  years  of  age, 

A  striking  fact  in  this  rebellion  of  the  Khedive  who  is  not  legally  interdicted,  has  a  right  to 

against  the  influence  of  the  Western  Powers  vote.    Cairo  names  three  members,  Alexandria 

was,  that  the  most  infiaential  part  of  the  pop-  two,  and  Damietta  one;  and  the  rest  of  the 

Illation,  and  the  chief  religions  and  political  country  is  divided  into  electoral  districts,  each 

authorities,  were  on  his  side,  and  resented  the  returning  one  member.    It  is  very  probable 

intrusion  of  European  influence  into  Egyptian  that  many  of  the  members  thus  elected  were 

affairs.    The  leaders  of  the  nation  were  with  the  creatures  of  the  Khedive,  but  the  Parlia- 

blui  in  the  struggle  he  had  commenced  for  ment  nevertheless  developed  considerable  inde- 

what  he  deemed  independence.    He  had,  in  pendence.    Thus,  when  the  Minister  for  For- 

tbe  first  place,  the  support  of  the  ulemas  or  eign  Affairs  went  to  close  the  session,  which 

priests.    In  Egypt,  as  m  Constantinople,  their  had  come  to  an  end  by  mere  lapse  of  time,  one 

hatred  of  European  intrusion  is  intense  and  un-  of  the  deputies,  Abdul  Salem  Mouchli,  declared, 

fei^ed.    The  predominance  of  Islam  seems  on  behalf  of  the  Parliament,  that  they  could 

necessary  to  their  very  existence,  and  they  accept  no  such  dismissal.    The  Chamber,  he 

abhor  any  approach  to  Christian  rule.    But  it  said,  had  as  yet  done  nothing ;  they  had  still 

was  still  more  significant  that  the  Chamber  of  much  to  do  in  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry, 

Delegates  was  also  on  the  Khedive^s  side.    This  and  they  declined  to  separate.    His  colleagues 

institution  in  1879  was  thirteen  years  old,  the  supported  him,  and  the  Chamber  remained  in 

first  meeting  of  Parliament  in  Egypt  having  session,  claiming  that  all  ministries,  whether 

been  held  on  November  25,  1866.    There  is  native  or  foreign,  should  be  dependent  on  its 

only  one  Chamber,  and  the  number  of  dele-  will  and  responsible  to  it  for  their  conduct  of 
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affairs.    Then  there  was  the  influence  of  the  qniry  just  published  by  the  Caisse  Publique. 

barems,  which  is  subtle  and  persistent.    A  The  Postmaster  protested  against  this  order, 

^noi  system  of  economy  under  European  su-  adding  that  he  could  no  longer  urge  the  Euro- 

pervision  is  fatal  to  feminine  luxury  and  ex-  pean  Governments  to  abolish  their  indepen- 

travaganoe.    In  short,  the  influentid  pashas,  dent  post-oflSces  in  Egypt.    The  report  recom- 

the  religion's  party,  female  influence,  and  the  mended  a  reduction  of  mterest,  and  antedated 

principal  land-owners  of  the  provinces,  all  the  Egyptian  bankruptcy  from  April  6,  1876. 

combined  to  support  the  Khedive  in  a  deter-  The   Game  Publique  prefaced  the  report  as 

mined  reiustance  to  European  predominance,  follows:  *^  We  were  firmly  resolved  to  advise 

The  latter,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  offered  the  acceptance  of  the  project  if  the  recent 

Messrs.  Baring   and  De  Bligni^res  posts  as  exclusion  of  European  Ministers  had  not  de- 

ComptroUers-General  of  receipts  and  expend!-  stroyed  the  only  guarantees  on  which  the  suc- 

tnres.      Both  gentlemen  declined,  giving  as  cess  of  the  reforms  depended."    The  first  work 

reasons,   first,  that  the  Khedive^s  plan  was  of  the  Khedive  and  the  new  Ministry  was  to 

not  realizable,  was  beyond  the  capabilities  of  issue  a  decree  on  April  22d,  which  was  virtu- 

the  country,  and  opposed  to  the  interests  of  ally  a  suspension  of  payment.     The  decree 

Ei^vpt  and  the  creditors ;  and,  secondly,  that  admitted  that  Egypt  could  not  for  the  present 

tiiey  could  not  concur  in  a  regime  which  vio-  pay  her  way,  and  declared  the  necessity  of  a 

lated  recent  engagements  with  England  and  general   reduction.     It  declared  that   there 

France.    The  new  Government  took  a  step  on  should  be  no  farther  borrowing  to  pay  arrears 

April  15th  which  met  with  the  disapproval  of  of  interest ;  and  this  is  what  was  particularly 

the  Western  Powers.    It   ordered  the  Post-  vexatious  to  the  creditors.    The  Khedive  in 

0£ce  to  open  pamphleta  and  detain  copies  of  this  decree,  however,  while  recording  the  fail- 

the  second  report  of  the  Commission  of  In-  nre  of  Europeans,  said  that  in  the  future  the 
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Egyptian  estate  would  be  managed  by  honest  separate.    The  German  Government  also  pro- 

and  sensible  men,  and  that  the  creditors  might  tested  against  the  action  of  the  Khedive,  in  a 

look  forward  to  a  respectable  liquidation.  note  delivered  on  May  17th.    This  note  was  of 

This  new  revolution  created  a  profound  sen-  the  same  tenor  as  that  of  1678,  containing  a 

sation  in  Western  Europe,  and  particularly  in  reservation  of  all  rights  acquired  by  thu  inier- 

England  and  France,  and  led  to  negotiations  national  arrangements  respecting  the  interna- 

between  these  two  Powers  as  to  what  should  tional  courts  of  law  and  the  Commission  of 

be  done  next.     In  the  first  place,  the  two  Control,  and  a  protest  against  any  arbitnirj 

Governments  considered  that  the  bondholders'  change  of  system  on  the  part  of  the  Khedive 

interests  were  only  a  secondary  question,  and  which  might  prejudice  the  interests  of  Ger- 

that  the  principal  point  was  the  establishment  man  subjects.    This  note,  which  was  aimed 

in  Egypt  of  a  gooa  administration,  leaving  no  mainly  against  the  decree  of  April  22d,  was 

Power  any  pretext  for  intervening  in  Egyptian  communicated  to  the  other  European  Govern- 

affairs  on  the  plea  of  protecting  the  interests  ments,  and  England,  France,  Austria,  Rus>iii, 

of  its  subjects.    The  consequence  of  this  first  and  Italy  all  took  the  same  line  and  protested 

principle  on  which  the  Cabinets  agreed  was  against  the  non-execution  of  the  judgments  of 

that  a  good  administration  was  only  possible  the  tribunals. 

in  Egypt  apart  from  the  Egyptian  element,  or       The  proposal  made  by  the  Porte  in  April  to 
at  least  with  the  cooperation  of  the  European  depose  Ismail  Pasha  in  favor  of  his  uncle  was 
element,  the  exclusion  of  which  seemed  to  them  repeated  in  June,  when  the  Powers  coansiled 
utterly    unacceptable.     This   conclusion   was  the  Khedive  to  abdicate,  voluntarily  promi^inf; 
common  to  the  two  Governments.     But  their  to  support  his  son  Tevfik.    The  Khedive  a^ktd 
views  diverged  on   the  question  of  persons,  for  this  promise  in  writing,  which  was  refused. 
France  would  have  liked  to  force  back  the  On  June  19th  the  British  and  French  Consuls- 
two  dismissed  Ministers  upon  the  Khedive.  General  proceeded  together  to  the  palace  and 
England,  on  the  contrary,  had  special  reasons  formally  demanded  the  abdication  of.  the  Klie- 
for  not  insisting  on  this  point.     There  had  dive,  who  asked  to  be  allowed  forty -eight 
been  confiicts  between  Mr.  Vivian,  the  English  hours  in  order  to  communicate  with  the  Porte 
Consul  -  General,    and  Mr.   Wilson,   and   Mr.  before  giving  his  reply.    To  the  Khedive's  in- 
Vivian  was  summoned  home  to  give  explana-  quiry  at  Constantinople  a  reply  was  receiTod 
tioDs,  while   Mr.  Wilson   was   recalled   from  from    the    Sultan  personally  to  this  effect: 
Egypt  and  replaced  in  his  English  functions.  "Your  abdication  is  not  a  question  that  con- 
In  these  circumstances  the  French  Govern-  oems  you  ;  you  await  our  further  orders.    This 
ment,  of  course,  had  to  abandon  its  wish  to  is  the  only  reply  you  can  give.*^    On  June  2oth 
make  the  Khedive  receive  back  his  dismissed  the  Consuls  waited  on  the  Khedive  and  in- 
Ministers,  and  to  content  itself  with  keeping  formed  him  that  deposition  in  favor  of  Halirn 
him  to  the  principle  of  European  Ministers  had  been  decided  upon  the  day  before  at  Con- 
codperating  in  the  administration  of  Egypt,  stantinople,  and  would  be  proclaimed  before 
Another  consequence  was  that,  ceasing  to  ex-  the  Council  there  that  day.    They  finally  nrgcd 
act  the  restoration  of  the  old  Ministers,  the  abdication,  promising  a  guarantee  to  Tevfik  in 
French  Government  could  no  longer  require  writing.     The  Khedive  demanded  as  comii- 
the  Khedive  not  to  change  his  European  Min-  tions  of  abdication  that  his  family  should  be 
isters  without  the  consent  of  the  tw^o  Govern-  provided  for,  as  was  done  prior  to  the  cession 
ments.    The  first  instructions,  therefore,  sent  of  their  lands,  and  that  tiie  abdication  should 
to  the  agents  of  the  two  Governments  and  be  made  into  the  hands  of  the  Sultan.    The 
communicated  to  the  Porte,  were  that  France  Consuls  replied  that  this  last  condition  broke 
and  England  regarded  a  good  administration  oft  aU  negotiations,  that  they  consequently 
in  Egypt  as  indispensable  to  their  own  inter-  withdrew  their  ofiers,  and  that  events  must 
ests  and  to  foreign  residents,  and  that  such  an  take  their  course.    The  Sultan  was  still  undo- 
administration  did  not  seem  to  them  feasible  cided  in  respect  to  Tevfik^s  succession,  when  Sir 
without  the  presence  of  two  European  Minis-  Austen  Layard,  the  British  Ambassador,  semi- 
ters  in  the  Egyptian  Cabinet.    The  two  Gov-  officially  represented  to  him  that  if  he  declined 
ernments,  therefore,  invited  the  Khedive  to  to  displace  the  £[hedive  the  Powers  would  be 
comply  as  promptly  as  possible  with  their  de-  compelled  to  take  that  step  upon  themselves, 
mand,  and  to  hand  over  the  portfolios  of  Fi-  and  Turkey  would  in  that  case  eventually  lose 
nance  and  Public  Works  to  English  and  French  Egypt.     Sir  Austen  Layard  added  that  the 
Ministers.     There  was  no  question  in  these  Powers  were  firmly  determined  to  establish 
instructions  of  a  threat  of  coercive  measures,  good  administration  in  Egypt.    The  Porte  ad- 
nor  did  the  note  have  a  threatening  tone.    An  vised  the  Sultan  to  acquiesce  in  the  coun^e 
offer  was  made  by  the  Sultan  in  the  latter  part  recommended,  and  accordingly,  on  June  2«Ub, 
of  April  to  depose  Ismail  Pasha,  and  to  appoint  he  signed  the  firman  deposing  the  Khedive  in 
Halim  Pasha,  IsmaiVs  nncle  (who  according  favor  of  Prince  Mohammed  xevfik.     On  the 
to  the  Mohammedan  law  of  succession  was  the  same  day  the  Porte  addressed  a  dispatch  to 
rightful  heir),  his  successor.      This  proposal  the  Powers,  confirming  the  Imperial  irad6  of 
did  not  find  favor  with  France,  which  wished  1841,  and  abolishing  the  irad^  of  1873,  wbirh 
to  keep  the  Egyptian  and  Eastern  questions  authorized  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  to  conclude 
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treaties  with  foreign  powers  and  to  maintain  a  French  OomptroUers  -  General,  npon  the  reo- 
standing  armv.    "Die  dispatch  added  that  the  ommendation  of  their  respective  Governments. 
Porte  would  exert  its  innaenoe  to  restore  the  The  Khedive  at  first  desired  that  their  duties 
finances  of  Egypt  and  remove  the  abuses  exist-  should  be  clearly  defined  before  their  definite 
ing  in  that  country.    The  change  itself  took  appointment,  but  finally  yielded  to  the  de- 
place  without  any  disturbance.    Ismail  Pasha  mands  of  England  and  France,  and  appointed 
10  the  morning  received  an  order  from  the  Sul-  them  without  such  understanding.    The  Min- 
tan  requiring  him  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  Prince  istry  with  the  Khedive  as  President  was  re- 
Tevfik,  and  he  at  once  complied  with  the  de-  placed  by  a  new  one  on  September  21st,  which 
mand^    In  the  evening  at  six  o'clock,  Prince  was  composed  as  follows:  Riaz  Pasha,  Presi- 
Teyfik  was  proclaimed  Khedive  as  Tevfik  I.  dent  of  the  Council,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Ismail  received  an  annual  allowance  of  £50,-  and  cui  interim  Minister  of  Finance ;  All  Mou- 
000;  his  sons  Hassan  and  Hussein,  £20,000  barek  Pasha,  Minister  of  Public  Works ;  Mus- 
eacli;   and   his  mother,  £80,000.     The  new  tapha  Fehmi  Pasha,  Foreign  Afifairs;  Osman 
Khedive  was  offered  £150,000,  but  accepted  Pefki  Pasha,  War  and  Marine ;  Fakri  Pasha, 
oaly  £50,000.     Ismail  Pasha  left  Egypt  on  Justice;  and  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Public  Instruo- 
Jnne  SOth  for  Naples.    Tevfik's  first  official  tion.     An  important  circular  was  issued  by 
acts  created  consiaerable  dissatisfaction  with  the  Ministry  on  October  15th  to  all  governors, 
the  Powers.    Ho  formed  a  new  Ministry  under  tax-collectors,  inspectors,  and  fiscal  authori- 
Sherif  Pasha  composed  entirely  of  natives,  and  ties,  which  ordered  that  the  pashas  and  other 
in  a  decidedly  offendve  manner  prohibited  high  officials,  who  had  formerly  evaded  pay- 
Kubar  Pasha  from  returning  to  Egypt.    This  ment  of  taxes,  should  be  treated  like  all  other 
prohibition,  however,  was  revoked  in  August,  subjects  of  the  Khedive ;  and,  if  they  did  not 
through  the  influence  of  the  Powers.    In  the  pay  within  a  certain  time,  their  rents  were  to 
beginning  of  August  the  firman  of  investiture  be  seized  or  their  produce  sold.     European 
was  communicated  to  England  and  Franco,  holders  of  land  and  houses  were  also  to  pay  in 
Those  Powers  informed  the  Porte  that  some  future  their  uncontested  taxes,  i.  e.,  those  sano- 
phrases  used  in  it,  while  giving  force  to  the  tioned  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance.    The  for- 
prerogatives  it  had  been  soaght  to  put  in  ques-  eign  Consuls-General  were  informed  of  thia 
tion,  did  not  seem  explicit  enough,  appearing  to  fact. 

leave  certain  points  in  doubt,  a  state  of  things  The  relations  with  Abyssinia  were  again  dis- 
they  could  not  agree  to.  In  consequence  of  turbed  in  1879.  In  July  it  was  stated  that  the 
iiuie  observations,  the  Porte  handed  to  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  countries  had 
Ambassadors  of  the  two  Powers  an  official  and  never  been  signed,  and  that  King  John  had 
identical  declaration  setting  forth  that  all  the  ordered  15,000  men  to  take  possession  of 
rights  and  prerogiftivee  conferred  upon  Egypt,  various  dbtricts.  The  Egyptian  garrisons  at 
and  which  were  not  expressly  abolished  by  the  the  time  consisted  of  200  men  at  Massowah  and 
firman  of  investiture,  remain  in  force.  This  200  at  Sennite ;  but  Colonel  Gordon  left  Khar- 
was  tantamount  to  saying  that  no  change  had  toom  with  8,000  men  and  twelve  cannons  for 
oocnrred  in  the  situation  of  Egypt  toward  the  Sennite,  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the 
Porte,  and  that  the  latter  had  promptly  aban-  lOiedive  to  King  John.  Gordon  Pasha  was 
doned  the  idea  of  profiting  by  circumstances  empowered  to  ofifer  the  King  the  ports  of  Aith, 
to  gain  a  greater  sway  over  Egypt  All  the  Duroro,  and  Tchilioky  <m  the  Red  Sea,  pro- 
other  Powers  withdrew  after  the  collective  vided  he  renounced  all  other  claims  and  con- 
step  which  led  to  Ismail^s  abdication,  in  order  eluded  a  lasting  peace  with  Egypt.  In  case  the 
in  no  way  to  encumber  the  joint  influence  of  King  refused,  Gordon  was  to  resume  the  offen- 
Ungland  and  France ;  and  even  Germany,  after  sive.  In  September  King  John  wrote  to  the 
having  shown  by  her  decisive  intervention  that  mercantile  firm  representing  him  in  London, 
fihe meant  to  be  listened  to  even  in  Egypt,  took  stating  that  he  had  written  to  Queen  Victoria 
Bo  farther  steps  apart  from  the  two  more  es-  complaining  that  the  outlets  ot  his  territory 
pecially  protective  Powers,  and  hastened  to  were  closed  by  the  Egyptians.  He  also  stated 
Btate  that  she  entirely  recogiiized  their  begem-  that  the  English  General  Kirkham,  in  his  ser- 
onj,  and  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  vice,  was  poisoned  at  Massowah  while  on  his 
their  joint  influence.  On  August  14th  the  fir-  way  to  England  with  letters  to  the  Queen. 
plan  was  presented  to  the  Khedive.  The  Min-  Colonel  Gordon,  on  arriving  in  Abyssinian 
istry  of  Sherif  Pasha  was  dismissed  on  the  territory  at  Abba,  was  received  by  one  of 
18th,  and  a  new  one  was  formed,  in  which  the  King  John's  court  officials,  who  gave  several 
Khedire  holds  the  presidency.  The  other  de-  entertainments  in  his  honor  and  detained  him 
partments  were  distributed  as  follows  :  Zulfi-  a  whole  week.  At  Adowah  he  was  received 
car  Pasha,  Minister  of  Justice;  Mansour  Pasha,  by  the  King  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony, 
laterior ;  Mustapha  Fehmi  Pasha,  Foreign  Af-  and  a  villa  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  where 
Wrs;  Hardar  Pasha,  Finance;  Osman  Reski  he  lodged  at  the  King's  expense.  Four  days 
Pasha,  War  and  Marine;  Mehemed  Menachli  after  his  arrival  he  received  notice  that  the 
Pasha,  Public  Works ;  Ali  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Pub-  King  had  left  for  the  province  of  Amhara, 
He  Instruction.  In  September  Messrs.  Baring  where  an  insurrection  had  broken  out,  and 
>&d  De  BUgnidres  were  appointed  English  and  would  be  absent  three  weeks.    The  King  not 
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having  returned  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  1877  was  bo  low  that  mnch  arahle  land  was 

Egyptian  envoy  had  no  alternative  hat  to  fol-  left  nn watered,  and  conaeqaently  was  not  cul- 

low  hiui  to  Amhara.    After  his  arrival  at  Dehra  tivated.     This  disaster  was  followed  by  on 

Tabor  in  Amhara,   Gordon  Pasha   had  two  excessive  Nile,  which  drowned  the  maize,  the 

andiences  with  the  King,  which  led  to  no  re-  local  food-crop,  and  the  peasants  were  left  to 

snlt,  as  the  latter  argued  that  without  the  high  beg,  steal,  or  starve.    The  reason  of  the  com- 

digoitaries  of  the  kingdom  he  could  take  no  plete  collapse  before  this  temporary  c&lamity 

important  resolution.    A  fortnight  afterward  is  thus  explained : 

the    King  returned  with  Gordon   Pasha  to  Even  in  ordinary  circumatancea  the  Egyptian  pca*- 

Adowah.    A  grand  coonoil  was  then  assem-  ant  leads  a  life  wnich  has  little  that  is  attracti>e  to 

bled,  but  after  several  sittings  they  declared  European  eyes.    His  food  consists  of  ooor»e  mai^e- 

that  the  question  of  peace  or  war  concerned  ?&«^^fv^^^^^^^^ 

.1     17-^1              -11          1-^tA                 1  lie  weart  scanty  clotiilnff  01  cotton  or  roucn  norae.s>aii 

the  Kmg  alone,  as  he  knew  best  what  was  good  woolen  cloth,  id  sleep?  in  a  mud  hut  oF  in  the  oi.a 

for  his  people.     Thereupon  the  King  put  for-  air.  .  .  .  The  woret  feature  in  his  life  is  hw  clin.nio 

ward  the  following   conditions  of  peace:    1.  state  of  indebtedness,  either  to  the  Government  iir 

Kestitution  to  Abyssinia  of  the  coast  territory  fF<»"  ^f  taxation  or  to  the  merchant  who  suppliw 

♦I. of  Vx^A  K««w,  ^^vriVri .  o   rk^.v «•«■.,.>.  ^^^  ♦u^JI  "1"i  on  credit  with  seed-oom  and  com  for  hi*  h<»u!«€- 

that  had  been  ceded;  2.  Departure  from  those  i^^ld,  to  be  repaid  with  exorbitant  interest  when  hi. 

districts  of  the  Mussulman  colonists ;  8.  Kesti-  crops  are  ripe.    The  merchants  for  the  most  part  are 

tution  of  the  taxes  collected  there  daring  tl:e  Europeans,  and  are  always  ready  to  make  advance-^  to 

Egyptian  occupation,  amounting  to  50,000,000  Jh®  n«^X  P«»«ant,  provided  the  interest  is  high  enou  jh. 

francs ;  4.  Restitution  of  the  Bogos  territory ;  lllR^l^^^^u^^J^L^  ^J^^  "^^T' 

6A  _  '_.  ..«  A*  i«  xP  -..•  •  ^L  When  his  crops  are  still  unnpe,  is  compelled  to  bi^r- 
.  An  extensive  rectification  of  fi-ontier  m  the  ww,  and  is  nSt  in  a  position  to  wrangle  about  the  in- 
direction of  the  r4ile ;  6.  Recognition  of  King  terest.  For  instance,  last  year,  when  great  pressure 
John  as  Emperor  of  Abyssinia;  7.  The  obliga-  "^'^  put  upon  the  Egyptian  Government  to  pay  the 
tion  for  Egypt  not  to  supply  the  Mussulmans  J?"P^"  ^"?  ^  ^^7'  ™  peasants  were  forced  to  kJI 

i;«T{n»  o^t^  v*#   A  K„<.«:,.;o.  Luk  « a     «-  their  flrowuur  crops,  and  in  some  cases,  pertectlv  au« 

bvmg  south  of  Abyssmia  with  arms  and  am-  thenti^ted75>rn  Vi  sold  to  the  merchaitofor  so'pui*- 

munition;  8.  Suspension  of  customs  dues  be-  ters  per  ardeb,  which  was  delivered  in  one  montli's 

tween  the  Egyptian  town  of  Zeilah  and  Abys-  time  and  then  fetched  120  piasters.    Tbens  are  no  ex- 

sinia.    These  demands  Egypt  could  not  grant,  ceptional  cases ;  the  same  thing  was  going  on  over  tha 

and  in  consequence  Gordon  Pasha  returned  to  ^hole  of  Upper  Ejprpt.  .  .  .  At  one  nlace,  where  the 

«      .u  v^/uoi^^iA^tivv  V  V.  %*vu  A  laouo  *  cLui  "^" ^"  market  pnce  of  maize  was  80  piasters,  I  found  the  pca-,- 

il-gypt,  arnvmg  in  Massowah  on  December  1 0th.  onts  purchasing  what  they  required  lor  their  househoida 

Military  preparations  had  been  going  on  since  at  170  piasters  on  credit. 

the  first  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  unfavorable  xhe  famine  was  dearly  caused  by  the  oom- 

re^ption  of  the  Egyptian  envoy  by  King  John,  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^        ^^^^  f^^^  on  which  the 

and  the  latter  also  prepared  himself  for  war.  feasants  could  fallback.    The  usurer  and  tlie 

On  December  11th  the  Abyssinian  chiefs  of  the  £«.collector  had  brought  t|e  fellah  to  a  com- 

army  of  Kmg  John,  which  had  assembled  on  j^^j    hand-to-mouthlife.    There  was  plenty 

M^^'T  ^'^?°^'^'*'  T"^®  *^®'Ji  V^  'f^""  ^^"^  of  com  in  the  country,  so  mnch  that  Mr.  Baird 

Khedive's  territory  and  succeeded  in  levymg  ^^  ^^j^  ^  ^      j^  ^l^^^r  market  price;  and 

tnbute  from  his  subjects.     In  an  interview  -                                 -r_». 


who  came  m  contact  with  him.    Abyssinia,  he  f^om  starvation.    Mr.  Baird  drew  the  follow- 

J*'^lJf  .v°''''''°5'^^,  ^"^  *^l"^.f  ^^  ^"^^5'  ing  conclusion  from  his  inquiry: 

^f„^v"^?'i.*°^ Q^i!^®"*     ^^l*^1  eastward,  ^^  ^^^ ^^ ^           ^^'  ^^^  ^j^  ^^ 

King  Menelek  of  Shoa  was  sullenly  opposmg  n,oney  need  starve.    The  agricultuJ^l  popiiation  aw 

King  John,  but  was  afraid  to  show  open  hos-  extremely  poor  and  overtaxed.    Those  who  suffered 

tility ;    to  the  south,  Rasadall  was  in  almost  most  were  women,  childx^,  old  men,  and  professioiml 

open  rebellion;   and  in  other  quarters  six  or  ^W*":  H^^  relief  was  sent  some  monCha  too  late, 

more  chiefs  were  in  actual  re.Slt     Placed  in  n"^en1.*'t^''S£tt'S^SSL*S1^l!^T: 

this  position,  Abyssinia  could  not  attack  Egypt,  people  from  their  constant  state  of  debt,  another  fuil- 

If  the  Khedive  would  supply  the  malcontent  ure  of  the  crops  would  produce  equally  deplorable  re- 

tribes  with  arms,   the  second  son  of  King  «^to. 

Theodore  would  soon  be  placed  on  his  father's  The  condition  of  the  fellahs,  however,  was 
throne.  greatly  improved  by  the  good  crops  of  1879, 
Upper  Egypt  was  visited  during  1879  by  a  and  the  policy  of  moderation  adopted  by  the 
severe  famine.  A  Famine  Commissioner,  Mr.  new  Government  in  the  collection  of  the  taxes. 
Baird,  was  appointed  to  visit  the  afflicted  lo-  Unlike  former  years,  when  taxes  were  generally 
calities,  to  relieve  the  distress,  and  report  on  collected  a  year  or  two  in  adv^ince,  the  tax-col- 
the  causes  of  the  famine.  He  presented  his  lectors  this  year  confined  themselves  to  collect- 
report  in  May,  representing  the  condition  of  ing  the  taxes  remaining  unpaid  from  the  pre* 
the  peasants  as  heart-rending.  The  peasants,  vious  year,  and  they  receivea  strict  orders  from 
Mr.  Baird  says,  are  without  capital,  steeped  the  Khedive  not  to  nse  harsh  means  in  collect- 
in  poverty,  and  wholly  dependent  on  the  ^ile  ing  the  taxes  from  the  fellahs, 
both  for  their  daily  sustenance  and  the  unfail-  The  agricultural  condition  of  Egypt  durinfr 
ing  demands  of  the  tax-oolleotor.    The  Nile  in  1879  was  a  decided  improvement  on  that  of 
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the  preceding  year.    The  cotton  crop,  which  oonrts  observation  or  society.    Whether  this 

ia  1878  was  unusually  small,  promised  to  be  proceeds  from  native  modesty  or  from  policy, 

douttled  this  year,  amounting  to  about  0,000,-  the  position  he  occupies  (1878)  being  a  more 

00<)  caDtars,  of  tbe  estimated  value  of  £7,500,-  difficult  and  delicate  one  in  the  East  than  else- 

000,  while  the  value  of  the  cotton-seed  was  where,  I  am  not  sufficiently  iutimate  with  him 

estimated  at  £1,500,000.    The  success  of  this  to  say ;  but  my  impression  was  tiiat  the  former 

Tear's  crops  was  due  mainly  to  the  high  Nile  cause  had  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  the  latter, 

and  the  inundations  of  1878.    In  Upper  Egypt,  Yet  his  retiring  manner  by  no  means  indicates 

the  grain  and  sugar  crops  were  also  in  a  much  a  lack  of  will  or  firmness.    On  the  contrary,  I 

better  condition  than  in  the  previous  year.  should  judge  he  was  naturally  obstinate.    Less 

Tbe  receipts  of  the  Suez  Oanal  Company  in  politic  and  plausible  than  his  father,  Prince 

1878,  according  to  its  annual    report,   were  Tevfik  impresses  you  with  belief  in  his  sin- 

32,403,611  francs,  or  about  500,000  franca  less  cerity,  a  quality  very  clever  men  are  often  de- 

than  in  the  preceding  year.    The  expenses  had  ficient  in.    He  does  not  affect  the  Western  air 

also  decreased  560,221  francs,  tbe  amount  for  and  habits,  as  do  his  two  brothers,  although 

1S78  being  16,897,750  francs.     After  the  pay-  he  wears  the  Stambouli  costume,  and  is  re- 

ment  of  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  shares,  puted  a  conscientious  though  liberal  Mussul- 

there  remained  a  surplus  of  8,627,109  francs,  man  in  creed  and  practice.     Ills  private  char- 

of  which  71  per  cent,  went  to  the  shareholders,  acter  is  above   reproach.      Prince   Tevfik  is 

15  per  cent,  to  the  Egyptian  Government,  10  decidedly  Oriental  both  in  face  aud  tigure,  of 

per  cent,  to  founders  of  the  company,  and  2  the  Circassian  type,  with'  square  head,  heavy 

per  cent  each  to  the  Boiurd  of  Directors  and  frame,  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  with  something 

the  employees.    The  number  of  vessels  which  solid  and  substantial  about  him.      He  is  the 

passed  through  the  canal  in  1878  was  1,598,  husband  of  but  one  wife,  the  Princess  Emineh, 

of  3,291,535  tons,  against  1,668,  of  8,418,949  daughter  of  El  Hamy  Pasha,  and  has  a  son, 

tons,  in  1877.     Of  the  vessels  which  passed  Prince  Abbas,  bom  July  14,  1874.'' 

through  in  1878,  1,089  were  merchant  steam-  ELECTRIC  LIGHT,  EDISON'S.    The  most 

ers,  282  postal  steamers,  75  transport-vessels,  attractive  field  for  inventive  ability  of  late  years 

59  tow-boats,  25  sailing  vessels,  9  corvettes,  5  is  that  of  electric  illumination,  a  subject  which 

g:iinboat9,  4  frigates,  4  ironclads,  14  avisos,  engrosses  the  attention  of  the  electricians  of 

aad  27  miscellaneous  vessels.     Of  passengers,  all  countries,  who  have  already  produced  so 

there  were  58,274  troops,  26,170  private  citi-  many  inventions  for  this  purpose,  on  so  many 

zens,  and  11,919  pilgrims.  different  principles  and  systems,  that  the  popu- 

In  Jane  the  Government  issued  a  decree,  in  lar  mind  is  bewildered  in  the  attempt  to  follow 
the  face  of  Oriental  superstition,  sanctioning  a  them.  The  development  of  the  electro-mag- 
census  every  decade,  the  first  to  be  taken  in  netic  machine  by  Niardet,  Wilde,  Brush,  Ful- 
1880.  The  rea^ions  given  for  this  step  are  ler,  and  many  other  inventors,  but  especidly 
noteworthy.  It  will  be  of  service,  said  the  through  the  improvements  of  Gramme  and 
Minister,  for  the  distribution  of  taxes,  for  mill-  Siemens,  seemed  to  place  the  electric  light,  if 
tary  eonsoription,  and  for  the  labor  due  to  the  not  the  electric  motor  also,  almost  within  reach, 
itate  on  works  of  public  utility.  In  a  minor  so  economically  can  electric  currents  be  pro- 
decree  it  waa  also  recommended  as  useful  from  dnced  by  the  modern  mechanical  generators, 
a  statistical  point  of  view.  The  important  discovery  of  the  divisiibility  of 

The  Egyptian  GK>vemment,  in  accordance  the  electric  current  for  the  production  of  the 

with  a  resolntlon  made  some  time  ago,  on  Jan-  voltaic  arc  between  carbon-points  by  Jabloch- 

nary  1,  1879,  opened  the  kingdom  of  Darfoor  koff  made  possible  for  the  first  time  an  electric 

to  commerce.  light  of  real  practical  value— one  which  has 

MoBAMMED  Tetfik,  the  new  Khedive,  w&s  been  applied  with  the  highest  degree  of  success 
bom  November  19,  1852.  By  the  firman  of  where  an  exceedingly  brilliant,  colorless,  and 
1*^^6,  which  changed  the  law  of  succession  in  steady  light  is  desired;  but  the  cost  of  produo- 
^?jpt)  he  became  the  heir  apparent  to  the  tion,  the  attention  which  the  apparatus  re- 
throne.  He  took  but  little  part  in  public  quires,  the  consumption  of  the  carbon-candles, 
affairs  prior  to  his  appointment  as  President  and  the  limitations  to  the  subdivision  render 
of  the  Ministry  in  1879.  Mr.  Edwin  de  Leon,  it  unsuitable  for  purposes  of  general  illumina- 
aithor  of  ^^The  Khedive's  Egypt,"  described  tion.  The  Jablochkoff  candle  and  the  other 
him  as  follows  in  1878:  **I  believe  the  heir  systems  of  illumination  by  the  voltaic  arc,  de- 
apparent,  Prince  Mohammed  Tevfik,  has  never  vised  by  Carr6,  Foucault,  Serrin  and  Lontin, 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel  nor  a  Rapieff,  and  Werdermann,  were  described  in 
f«>reign  oarriculum,  bat  has  been  brought  up  the  article  Eleotrio  Light  in  the  Annual  **  Cy- 
and  educated  at  home.  Yet  he  does  credit  to  clopaedia"  for  the  year  1878.  In  the  same 
his  teachers,  both  as  to  mind  and  manners,  place  the  generation  of  electrical  currents  by 
being  one  of  the  most  modest  and  at  the  same  the  magneto-electric  battery  is  described  at 
time  one  of  the  best-informed  young  men  to  length,  with  the  most  recent  improvements  in 
be  met  with  anywhere,  universally  respected  mechanical  generators, 
as  wen  as  liked  both  by  foreigners  and  by  na-  When  it  w^as  known  that  Edison,  whose  ge- 
tivea,  though  he  shrinks   from  rather  than  nius  has  enriched  the  world  with  so  many  im- 
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portant  applications  of  eleotrioitj — ^with  duplex,  spiial  inRtantly  canses  the  rod  to  contract, 
quadruplex,  and  quite  recently  seztaplex  te-  breaking  the  new  circait  until  the  beat  of  the 
legraphy ;  with  the  electric  pen ;  with  some  of  spiral  again  rises  to  the  dangerous  point.  This 
the  best  forms  of  the  telephone  and  its  various  device  was,  however,  found  to  be  untrustwor- 
modifications,  as  the  microphone,  the  micro-  thy  after  a  certain  period  of  use,  the  pressure 
tasiineter,  the  megaphone,  the  aerophone,  the  of  the  rod  upon  the  lever  after  a  while  bending 
phonometer;  with  the  phonograph  (see  biog-  it  out  of  shape.  Among  the  other  circuit- 
raphy  of  Thomas  Alva  Edisoh,  in  *^  Annual  closing  regulators  which  he  devised  was  one 
Cyclopedia  ^'  for  1878) — when  it  was  reported .  by  which  the  heated  air  pressed  a  diaphragm 
that  this  indefatigable  experimenter  and  ver-  outward,  closing  and  breaking  the  circuit  so 
satile  inventor  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  rapidly  that  no  variation  in  the  intensity  of  the 
problem  of  electric  illumination,  the  public  light  was  observable.  Another  was  a  device 
expected  that  his  fertile  and  practical  mind  by  which  the  expansion  of  the  luminous  coo- 
would  succeed  if  it  were  possible  in  overcom-  ductor  itself  was  made  to  draw  a  rod  upward, 
ing  the  minor  but  stubborn  difficulties  which  which  actuated  a  circuit-closer  through  an  ar- 
yet  stood  in  the  way  of  electrical  illumination,  rangement  of  levers.  Edison  developed  in  the 
The  confidence  which  was  felt  in  his  ability  is  earlier  stages  of  his  investigations  a  novel  kind 
shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  months  in  of  lamp,  from  which  he  obtained  a  very  bril- 
which  he  was  engaged  in  studying  this  subject,  liant  light  by  the  incandescence  of  a  piece  of 
newspaper  rumors  of  the  success  or  non-success  zircon  to  which  tJie  heat-rays  of  the  incandes- 
of  his  laboratory  studies  made  the  prices  of  gas-  cent  platinum  spiral  were  transmitted  by  refiec- 
stock  rise  or  fall  on  the  Paris  and  London  Ex-  tion.  The  spiral  of  platinum  and  iridium  was 
changes.  He  commenced  his  experiments  in  placed  in  the  focus  of  an  elliptic  reflector  of 
September,  1878,  and,  after  fifteen  months  of  copper  coated  with  gold,  and  the  heat-rajd 
research,  in  the  latter  part  of  December,*  1879,  were  focalixed  upon  a  thin  piece  of  zirc(iD, 
he  published  the  record  of  his  investigations  to  which  attained  a  degree  of  luminosity  great  1? 
the  world,  and  gave  a  public  trial  of  the  elabo-  exceeding  that  of  the  incandescent  platinum, 
rated  result.  Edison^s  experiments  were  necessarily  direct- 
Divining  that  the  practical  electric  light  of  ed  mainly  to  the  material  to  be  rendered  incan- 
moderate  illuminating  power  could  not  be  pro-  descent,  and  the  form  in  which  it  will  afford 
duced  by  the  voltaic  arc,  to  which  recent  ex-  the  best  results.  The  brilliancy  of  the  light 
periments  have  been  chiefly  confined,  and  with  depends  upon  the  resistance  which  the  inc&n* 
which  Jablochkoff,  Serrin,  Werdermann,  and  descent  conductor  offers  to  the  passage  of  the 
others  have  obtained  remarkable  results,  but  by  electric  current.  Expecting  the  best  results 
the  incandescence  of  some  resistant  material,  from  platinum,  he  found  that  the  light  was  in- 
he  confined  his  attention  to  the  substances  ot  tensified  by  incorporating  fine  particles  of  this 
low  conducting  powers  from  which  the  incan-  conducting  agent  in  a  non-conduct ine,  incom- 
descent  light  can  be  obtained.  These  are  plat-  bustible,  and  non-fusible  material,  which  was 
Inum,  iridium,  and  like  metals  and  alloys,  itself  rendered  luminous  by  the  heat.  Bj  imbed- 
which  only  fuse  at  an  exceedingly  high  tern-  ding  finely  divided  platinum  in  a  non^conduct- 
perature,  and  the  forms  of  carbon  which  pos-  ing  substance,  he  obtained  a  light  from  ourreDts 
sess  a  high  degree  of  purity  and  homogeneity,  too  weak  to  render  the  spiral  luminous.  A 
His  earlier  experiments  were  expended  upon  large  spiral  of  platinum  whose  coils  were  coat- 
metallic  material.  Considering  that  the  incan-  ed  and  separated  by  magnesia  produced  a  good 
descence  of  the  metal  is  die  greater,  the  stronger  light;  it  was  with  this  form  of  lamp  that  be 
the  electrical  current  to  which  it  is  subjected,  employed  the  regulator  in  which  a  metallic  cup 
lie  directed  his  thoughts  first  to  the  invention  at  the  top  of  the  coil  pulled  a  rod  upward,  ac- 
of  a  regulating  apparatus  which  would  auto-  tuating  a  circuit- closing  apparatus.  Among 
matically  break  off  the  current  when  the  tem-  the  other  materials  upon  which  he  experiment- 
perature  of  the  metal  approaches  the  point  of  ed  were  the  oxides  of  different  metals.  He 
fusion.    Constructing  a  lamp  with  a  double  obtained  a  fine  light  from  iridosmine,  a  natural 

Elatinum  spiral  as  the  incandescent  conductor,  alloy  of  osmium  and  iridium,  which  he  inclosed 
e  inserted  within  the  spireJ  a  platinum  rod  in  a  powdered  state  in  a  tube  of  zircon.  He 
connected  with  a  lever,  one  end  of  which  is  tried  also  a  combination  of  platinum  and  car- 
connected  with  the  wire  which  conducts  the  bon,  the  latter  becoming  highly  incandescent 
current  to  the  platinum  spiral,  and  the  other  as  the  current  passed  to  it  from  the  platinum 
end  of  which,  is  a  circuit-closer,  which  being  rod,  encountering  a  greater  resistance, 
lowered  closes  the  circuit  with  the  wire  which  Still  considering  platinum  the  most  promi»- 
condncts  off  the  current,  causing  it  to  pass  ing  material,  he  was  startled  after  a  couple  of 
through  the  lever  and  deflecting  it  from  the  months  of  experimentation  by  the  diacovery 
incandescent  platinum  conductor.  The  expan-  that  the  platinum  degenerated,  and  that  its  in- 
sion  of  the  platinum  rod  by  the  heat  presses  candescence  was  seriously  affected  through  the 
down  the  end  of  this  lever,  forming  the  neces-  action  of  the  atmosphere.  Plates  and  wires  of 
sary  continuous  metallic  connection,  and  clos-  platinum,  and  also  of  iridium  and  other  metallic 
ing  the  circuit  below,  but  only  momentarily,  conductors  whose  point  of  fusion  is  at  a  very 
since  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  high  temperature,  he  found,'  when  heated  while 
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exposed  to  the  atmosphere  to  a  temperatnre  near  or  breaks  were  discoverable,  nor  the  slightest 
their  melting-point,  by  a  current  of  electricity  loss  of  weight.  Wires  of  chemically  pare  iron 
pacing  through  them  for  a  number  of  hours  to-  and  nickel  were  found  to  give  a  light  in  the 
gether,  crack  and  break  in  innumerable  places,  vacuum  equal  to  that  of  pUtinum  exposed  to 
Thdsd  fissures  are  found  under  the  microscope  the  atmosphere ;  and  carbon-sticks,  freed  from 
all  o?er  the  surface  of  the  metal,  running  in  air  and  inclosed  in  a  vacuum  in  the  same  man- 
ever  j  direction,  and  sometimes  penetrating  to  ner,  may  be  heated  until  they  become  soft  and 
the  center  of  the  rod  or  wire.  Holding  plati-  plastic,  and  then  regain  their  former  consis- 
num  and  alloys  of  platinum  and  iridium  in  the  tency  when  cool  again.  Edison  next  tried  the 
heat  of  a  candle,  he  observed  a  loss  of  weight;  oombination  of  platinum  and  iridium  alloy  with 
and  even  when  they  are  exposed  to  heated  air  magnesia  in  the  vacuum.  He  found  that  the 
there  is  a  diminution  of  weight.  Theconsump-  oxide  will  unite  with  the  metal,  hardening  it 
tioQ  is  sufficient  to  oause  a  hydrogen  jet  to  take  and  rendering  it  more  refractory  to  such  a  de- 
OQ  a  greenish  hue.  The  metal  after  a  while  gree  that  a  spiral  so  fine  that  it  would  melt 
becomes  so  fractured  that  it  fsJls  to  pieces.  He  without  the  coating  of  magnesia  could  be  raised 
thus  perceived  that  the  ordinary  platinum  or  to  a  dazzling  incandescence  and  remain  quite 
platiaam  and  iridium,  as  sold  in  the  market,  is  elastic.  Sach  a  spiral,  with  a  surface  of  only 
useless  for  his  purpose,  and  also  that  the  metal  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  will  give  a  light  of 
cm  not  be  employed  for  illumination  by  incan-  forty  candles..  He  next  turned  his  attention  to 
ddscence,  as  the  cracks  oause  it  gradually  to  de-  securing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  resis- 
terioi'ate  and  eventually  destroy  it,  while  they  tance  in  the  conductor.  Instead  of  using  lamps 
greatly  lessen  the  degree  of  incandescence  of  of  only  one  or  two  ohms  of  resistance,  he 
which  its  surface  is  capable.  The  knowledge  of  reached  the  ooncluson  that  the  light  could  be 
the  cause  of  the  disintegration  of  platinum  sag-  more  economically  produced  from  conductors 
i;ested  the  remedy.  Lodyguine,  the  fiassian  having  two  hundred  ohms  of  resistance  or 
physicist,  invented  a  carbon-lamp  in  1873,  in  more. 

which  the  oraokingandwastingaway  of  the  car-  The  perfected  form  of  the  platinum  lamp 
ban  under  incandescence,  by  the  action  of  the  consists  of  a  long  coil  of  wire  coated  witn 
I  >xjnren  of  the  atmosphere,  wasobviated  by  inclos-  magnesia,  supported  in  a  glass  vacuum  tube  by 
iag  the  burner  in  a  glass  globe  from  which  the  air  a  rod  of  platinum,  the  tube  resting  upon  a 
was  exhausted.  It  was  necessary  to  purify  the  metallio  frame  containing  a  regulating  ap- 
platinum  and  inclose  it  in  a  vacuum  to  prevent  paratus  in  a  chamber  within.  The  conducting 
it^diterioration  when  heated  to  incandescence,  wires  pass  through  the  bottoin  of  the  globe 
Edison  devised  a  method  of  producing  a  more  and  into  this  chamber,  where  the  circuit  can 
parfect  vacuum,  and  at  the  same  time  cleansing  be  instantaneously  broken  and  closed  again  by 
the  platinum  burner  of  all  the  air  and  other  the  regulator.  Around  the  vacuum  tube  is  a 
gises  which  it  contains.  A  glass  globe  is  con-  glass  globe  resting  upon  the  frame,  with  open- 
nected  by  an  aperture  with  a  mercury  air-pump,  ings  into  an  aneroid  chamber  below,  wnose 
and  the  air  exhausted.  The  wires  connecting  bottom  is  a  diaphragm  which  distends  sufB- 
the  spiral  or  other  form  of  burner  with  the  ciently  when  the  air  within  the  globe  is  heated 
battery  pass  through  holes  in  the  glass  which  to  a  certain  degree  to  press  a  pin  in  its  center 
are  fased  together  and  hermetically  sealed,  downward  against  a  straight  spring,  which 
After  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the  glass  the  rests  with  an  upward  pressure  npon  a  metallio 
current  is  turned  on,  heating  the  platinum  to  block,  through  which  the  current  is  transmitted 
a  temperature  of  about  150°  F.,  at  which  point  through  the  spring  to  the  wire  which  leads  it 
it  is  kept  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  The  to  Uie  incandescent  spiral.  When  the  contact 
gases  which  issue  from  the  platinum  are  oar-  between  the  spring  and  the  block  is  broken, 
ried  away  by  the  air-pump.  The  current  is  the  flow  of  electricity  is  interrupted,  to  be  re- 
then  increased  until  the  temperature  rises  to  stored  again  by  the  immediate  cooling  and  con- 
SiXj"*,  at  which  point  it  is  kept  again  ten  or  fif-  traction  of  the  air  in  the  globe  and  aneroid 
teen  minutes.  It  is  thus  raised  by  successive  chamber,  which  is  so  instantaneous  that  no  variap 
stages  until  the  platinum  attains  a  brilliant  in-  tion  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  perceptible, 
candescence,  and  the  glass  about  the  aperture  While  bringing  the  platinum  lamp  to  this  high 
connecting  with  the  mercury  pump  melts  with  state  of  perfection,  Edison  set  on  foot  inquiries 
the  heat  and  fuses  together,  hermetically  seal-  regarding  a  larger  supply  of  platinum ;  and  the 
in<;  the  vacuum.  The  wires  purified  by  this  miners  of  the  gold  regions,  incited  by  his  ad- 
process  are  foxmd  to  have  a  gloss  and  bright-  vertisements,  discovered  such  frequent  indica- 
neas  greater  than  that  of  silver.  Their  light-  tions  of  its  presence  that  this  exceedingly 
giving  power  is  increased  in  a  remarkable  ratio,  valuable  metal  may  be  expected  to  be  produced 
The  same  burner  which  will  give  when  new  a  in  much  larger  quantities  than  the  present 
light  of  only  three  candles,  emits  in  the  vacuum  supplies.  The  vacuum  which  Edison^s  method 
s  lij^ht  of  twenty-five.  .Testing  spirals  which  produced  was  much  nearer  perfect  than  had 
bad  been  prepared  and  sealed  in  a  glass  vacuum  been  before  attained.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
in  this  manner  by  subjecting  them  to  sudden  the  want  of  success  of  lamps  in  which  the 
currents  of  electricity  which  raised  them  to  in-  light  was  produced  by  the  incandescence  of 
candescence  a  great  number  of  times,  no  cracks  carbon  in  a  vacuum  was  the  impossibiUty  of 
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safflciently  exhausting  the  air  in  the  glass 
ohamber.  By  the  present  process  it  coald  be 
reduced  to  but  little  over  one  millionth  of  an 
atmosphere. 

The  inventor  thought  that  he  had  elaborated 
a  lamp  which  embodied  the  best  principles,  and 
which  was  sure  to  prove  a  commercial  success. 
He  had  introduced  improvements  in  the  elec- 
tric machine  bj  which  the  equivalent  of  about 
90  per  cent,  of  the  power  expended  was  re- 
turned in  electricity.  When  he  was  nearly 
ready  to  give  the  lamp  in  this  form  to  the 
world,  he  began,  led  partly  by  accident,  to  ex- 

Seriment  with  carbon,  with  results  which  in- 
uced  him  to  alter  his  whole  system  and  adopt 
a  carbon  instead  of  a  metallic  burner.  A 
prominent  cause  for  the  failure  of  carbon  burn- 
ers had  been  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a 
form  of  carbon  sufficiently  pure  in  substance 
and  homogeneous  and  even  in  texture.  Edi- 
son was  encouraged  to  try  new  forms  from 
obtaining  a  remarkablv  brilliant  light  in  the 
vacuum  by  the  incandescence  of  a  piece  of 
calcined  cotton  thread.  He  placed  in  the  glass 
a  thread  of  ordinary  sewing-cotton,  which  had 
been  placed  in  a  groove  between  two  blocks 
of  iron  and  charred  by  long  exposure  in  a  fur- 
nace, exhausted  the  air,  and  sealed  the  tube. 
He  then  turned  on  the  electrical  current,  and 
increased  it  until  the  most  intense  incandes- 
cence was  obtained  before  the  slight  filament 
broke.  Examining  then  the  fragments  under  the 
microscope,  he  found  that  the  fragile  substance 
had  hardened  under  the  excessive  heat,  and 
that  its  surface  had  become  smooth  and  glossy. 
This  led  him  into  a  long  series  of  experiments 
with  carbon.  After  carbonizing  and  testing  a 
great  variety  of  fibrous  substances,  he  found 
that  paper  yielded  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
The  burner  on  which  he  finally  settled  was 
made  from  Bristol  cardboard  in  the  form  of  a 
tiny  horseshoe.  Strips  about  two  inches  long 
and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  curved  in  the 
shape  of  an  elongated  horseshoe,  are  struck 
from  a  sheet  of  cardboard,  and  a  number  of 
them  laid  one  upon  another,  with  pieces  of 
tissue-paper  between,  in  an  iron  mold ;  this 
is  tightly  closed  and  placed  in  an  oven,  which 
is  gradually  raised  to  a  temperature  of  600° ; 
the  mold  is  next  placed  in  a  furnace  and  al- 
lowed to  come  to  a  white  heat,  and  then  re- 
moved and  left  to  cool.  The  carbonized  paper 
horseshoe  (F)  is  then  taken  out  with  the  utmost 
care,  mounted  in  a  diminutive  glass  globe,  and 
connected  with  the  wires.  The  air  is  then 
pumped  out  and  the  glass  hermetically  closed. 
The  form  of  the  lamp  is  a  small  bulb-shaped 
glass  vacuum  (A),  globular  above,  with  an 
elongated  end  resting  upon  a  standard  (B), 
•through  which  the  wires  leading  to  and  f^om 
the  generator  pass,  connecting  with  thin  plati- 
num wires  (E,  E')  which  penetrate  the  thick 
end  of  the  glass ;  to  these  the  carbon  burner  is 
attaclied  by  clasps  made  from  the  same  metal 
(G,  GO.  No  regulating  apparatus  is  attached 
to  the  lamp,  as  the  current  can  be  regulated 


at  the  central  station  where  the  electricitv  is 
generated. 

The  inventor  has  developed  a  method  \>y 
which  the  currents  can  be  cut  off  from  mj  6f 
the  lamps  and  the  lights  extinguished,  without 


affecting  the  supply  of   electricity  to  those 
which  are  left  burning.    He  proposes  to  sap- 

Ely  the  electricity  in  cities  for  lighting  the 
ouses  and  public  places,  from  stations  in  which 
a  number  of  electric  machines  adequate  for 
supplying  an  area  of  about  a  third  of  a  square 
mue  are  driven  by  one  or  two  powerful  steam- 
engines.  Each  generator  is  capable  of  suppl  j- 
ing  about  fifty  burners.  The  wires  conducting 
the  electricity  fronrthe  central  station  into  the 
houses  can  be  led  through  the  gas  mains  and 
pipes,  and  the  burners  attaclied  to  ordinarr 
gas-fixtures  with  little  labor  and  expense.  The 
amount  of  electricity  supplied  in  each  hons<- 
hold  is  measured  and  recorded  by  an  ingenioui^ 
but  simple  device.  The  electrometer,  which 
Hke  a  gas-meter  may  be  placed  in  any  part  ot 
a  house  and  connected  with  any  number  of 
burners,  consists  of  an  electrolytic  cell  find  a 
small  coil  of  wire.  The  passage  of  electriritT 
causes  the  deposit  on  a  smaU  plate  in  the 
electrolytic  cell  of  particles  of  copper.  Tlie 
weight  of  this  deposit  indicates  the  amount  of 
electricity  which  nas  passed  through  the  met^r 
during  any  period.  The  apnaratns  takes  Dp 
about  half  the  space  of  an  oroinary  gaa-meter. 
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The  generating  machine  devised  by  Edison  coal.  In  1844  L6on  Foncault  snbstitnted  that 
eonnsts  of  a  magnet  composed  of  two  upright  variety  of  carbonaceons  matter  which  is  de- 
iron  columns,  three  feet  and  eight  inches  in  posited  in  the  interior  of  gas-retorts,  and  which 
height,  wound  with  coarse  wire  and  resting  bears  the  name  of  gas-graphite.  It  is  produced 
opon  blocks,  which  form  the  magnetic  poles,  by  the  decomposition  of  dense  hydrocarbons 
These  are  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  nearly  in-  at  a  very  high  temperature.  It  is  deposited  in 
close  a  wooden  armature  of  cylindrical  form,  layers  on  the  walls  of  the  retorts  during  the 
wound  lengthwise  with  coarse  wire,  which  manufacture  of  coal-gas.  It  is  of  a  very  hard 
is  revolved  on  its  axis  with  great  rapidity  be-  texture,  and  when  sawn  into  rods  or  pencils  is 
tween  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  which  nearly  better  adapted  to  electric  lighting  than  the  less 
cissp  it  about.  Springs  resting  upon  a  metal-  dense  forms  of  carbon,  like  wood-charcoal,  be- 
lie portion  of  the  revolving  cylinder  convey  to  ing  much  more  durable.  It  has,  however,  some 
the  conducting  wires  the  electricity  which  is  serious  defects.  It  varies  in  its  compactness 
generated  in  the  wires,  which  run  around  the  and  texture,  and  with  the  variations  in  its  den- 
vooden  cylinder  parallel  to  its  axis.  sity  the  light  obtained  from  it  fluctuates  in 

The  system  adopted  by  Edison  dates  from  brightness.  Many  have  attempted  before  Edi- 
an  invention  patented  by  Edward  A.  King  of  son  to  obtain  a  carbon  of  a  more  perfectly  ho- 
London,  for  obtaining  a  light  from  the  incan-  mogeneous  texture.  Carr6  and  Gaudoin  in 
desoence  of  either  platinum  or  carbon.  It  had  France  have  attained  a  tolerable  degree  of  sue- 
before  been  observed  that  a  thin  wire  inter-  cess  in  producing  carbon  of  greater  homoge- 
posed  in  an  electrical  current  became  heated,  neity  by  artificial  processes. 
md  that  the  heat  generated  was  proportionate  ENGELHARD,  Joseph  Adolphus,  was  bom 
to  the  degree  of  resistance  of  the  metal.  ChU-  at  Monticello,  Mississippi,  September  27,  1882, 
dren  showed  that  an  electric  current  passed  and  died  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  February 
through  a  chain  composed  of  silver  and  plati-  17, 1879.  His  school-days  were  spent  in  liiis- 
noin  in  alternate  links,  caused  the  metal  of  low  sistdppi  and  New  Albany,  Indiana  (principally 
coDdnctivity  to  be  heated  to  a  bright  glow,  at  the  latter  place),  whence  he  went  to  Chapel 
while  the  silver  links  remained  dark  and  cool.  Hill,  North  Carolina,  in  1850,  and  graduated 
King^s  attempt  to  utilize  this  property  of  sub-  in  1854.  He  studied  law  first  at  Harvard,  then 
stances  of  high  electrical  resistance  was  with  at  Chapel  Hill,  under  Judge  Battle,  afterward 
a  strip  of  platinum  leaf  or  piece  of  carbon  held  with  Judge  Fowle,  and  was  licensed  to  prac- 
between  conductors,  and  rendered  luminous  by  tice  in  the  County  Courts  in  1856,  and  in  the 
a  properly  regulated  current  within  a  glass  Superior  Courts  in  1857,  locating  in  Tarboro, 
globe  which  protected  the  incandescent  sub-  where  he  remained  until  the  breaking  out  of 
ttance  from  air-cnrrents.  In  1849  Petrie  ob-  the  war.  In  May,  1861,  he  entered  the  mili- 
tained  a  fine  light  ftom  the  incandescence  of  tary  service  of  the  State  as  captain  and  quar- 
iridium  or  one  of  its  alloys.  In  Lody guineas  termaster  of  the  88d  regiment.  In  April,  1862, 
lamp,  in  which  the  light  was  obtained  from  he  was  promoted  to  be  m^or  and  quartermas- 
earbon  rendered  incandescent  in  vacuOy  one  ter  of  the  brigade  of  General  Branch,  and  in 
part  of  the  carbon  rod  was  made  thinner  than  December  of  that  year  was  transferred  to  Gen- 
therest;  and  the  thin  portion  was  that  which  eral  Pender^s  brigade  as  its  adjutant-general. 
Wcame  incandescent,  as  the  electrical  resis-  In  May,  1868,  he  became  the  adjutant-general 
ance  was  greater  here  than  elsewhere.  This  of  Pender's  division,  afterward  Wilcox's  divis- 
^oewed  attempt  to  obtain  a  practical  light  by  ion,  in  which  capacity  he  remained  until  the 
Iscandeaoence  was  made  long  after  the  labors  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court  House.  In 
>f  King  and  the  other  preceding  inventors  1865  he  became  mterested  in  the  ^^  Wilmington 
irere  forgotten,  and  obtamed  for  Lodyguine  Journal,"  and  its  editor.  In  recognition  of  his 
ihe  Lomonosotr  prize  from  the  St.  Peters-  services  in  this  position  his  party  nominated 
harg  Academy  of  Sciences.  Konn  of  St.  Pe-  him  for  Secretary  of  State  at  the  last  election, 
ten^urg  devised  and  patented,  in  1875,  a  lamp  He  was  elected,  and  in  discharge  of  the  duties 
in  which  several  carbon  rods  were  held  in  re-  of  the  office  at  the  commencement  of  his  fatal 
serve  to  replace  the  incandescent  rods  auto-  sickness. 

matiGally  as  they  were  consumed.  Even  in  ^ENGINEERING.  If  one  half  of  the  great 
an  exbansteil  chamber  it  was  found  that  the  engineering  undertakings  which  are  now  seri- 
carbon  wasted  away.  Another  Russian  invent- y^nsly  proposed,  and  demonstrated  by  more  or 
or,  Bouliguine,  devised  a  lamp  in  which  a  siny^  less  exact  calculations  to  be  feasible,  were,  by 
gie  rod  of  carbon  was  used ;  it  was  made  (n  a  happy  unanimity  of  private  and  national  will 
great  length,  and  the  lamp  was  so  constructed  and  action,  to  be  carried  into  effect,  then  for  a 
that  thb  rod  was  pushed  gradually  upward  generation  or  two  to  come  all  the  labor  and 
through  a  tubular  holder,  the  portion  exposed  productive  energy  of  civilized  nations  would 
at  the  top  of  the  tube  alone  becoming  incan-  find  full  scope  and  employment,  and  changes 
deeeent,  as  this  part  was  firmly  held  between  would  be  wrought  in  the  face  of  nature  of 
eonical  jaws  of  carbon  which  allowed  a  free  greater  magnitude  than  all  the  physic^  trans- 
passage  to  the  electricity.  formations  which  human  skill  has  accomplished 

The  form  of  carbon  used  in  Sir  Humphry  from  the  beginning  of  man's  life  on  the  planet. 

Davy's  electric  light  was  ordinary  wood-char-  There  must  be  a  great  future  for  an  art  whose 
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professors  offer  In  sober  earnestness  to  achieye  posed  in  the  United  States  through  the  States 

phygioal  miracles  the  possibility  of  which  in  the  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  to  connect  nav- 

nearest  past  was  not  jet  dreamed  of.    These  igable  waters.    A  more  important  project  is 

schemes  aim  at  nothing  less  than  to  alter  the  being  considered  in  Canada  for  a  ship-cantd 

form  of  continents  and  modify  the  character  to  connect  LaJce  Huron  and  Lake  Ontario, 

of  climates ;  to  create  navigable  channels  across  which  wonld  greatly  shorten  the  distance  be- 

the  bosom  of  continents,  and  to  barrow  dry  tween  the  northwestern  wheat-lands  and  Liv- 

paths  underneath  the  surging  tide  of  the  sea;  erpool,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  transport.    Tbe 

to  torn  parching  deserts  into  watery  gulfs,  and  successful  construction  of  bridges  across  tie 

to  join  a  landlocked  sea  to  the  ocean  system  broad  estuaries  of  the  Tay  and  the  Severn, 

by  a  rushing  artificial  river.    It  is  most  likely  which  are  to  be  followed  by  one  across  the 

that  none  of  these  ambitious  projects  will  be  Frith  of  Forth,  and  the  sinking  of  their  ma'^- 

carried  out  in  the  early  future.  sive  cylindrical  piers  in  the  midst  of  treuien- 

Oaptain  Boudaire^s  scheme  of  flooding  a  por-  dous  tidal  currents,  encourage  the  belief  tL.it 

tion  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara  with  the  waters  the  scheme,  recently  broached  by  Y^rard  de 

of  the  Mediterranean  is  still  advanced  as  a  pro-  Sainte-Anne,  of  a  colossal  viaduct  across  the 

ject  which  presents  no  extraordinary  erigineer-  English  Channel  from  Cape  Grisnez  to  Folke- 

W  difficulties,  and  which  will  produce  a  radi-  stone,  may  some  day  be  realized.    The  en<*r- 

cfll  improvement  in  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  mous  public  works  projected  in  France  hy 

surroundinff  country.   A  similar  plan  is  warmly  M.  de  Freycinet  seem  to  meet  with  public  a\>- 

advocated  by  General  Fremont  for  reclaiming  proval,  and  will  probably  receive  legislutive 

a  portion  of  the  desert  land  of  the  great  West,  sanction  in  their  entirety.    His  schemes  for 

By  making  two  cuttings  leading  in  from  the  railway  and  canal  extension  and  harbor  ini- 

Gulf  of  California,  it  is  believed  that  the  do-  provement  involve  the  labor  of  many  years 

pression    of  the    alkali   desert  will  be  sub-  and  the  expenditure  of  thousands  of  million?, 

merged,  giving  a  sea-coast   to  Arizona  and  The  railway  network  is  to  be  developed  be- 

changing  tbe  arid  region  aronnd  into  smiling  yond  that  of  any  other  country.     A  f:T<'^*. 

oom-fields.    The  now  almost  completed  St.  number  of  light  or  narrow-gauge  roads  are  to 

Gothard  Tunnel  does  not  seem  to  invite  the  be  constructed  as  feeders  to  the  main  IiDL'«. 

restless  spirit  of  modem  enterprise  to  repose;  An  improvement  which  is  urgently  called  f<r 

for  a  scheme  for  a  still  longer  tunnel  under  the  by  the  French  public  is  a  ship-canal  tb  rough 

Simplon  Pass  is  being  pressed,  while  some  pro-  the  north  of  France,  from  Creil-sur-Oise  to 

pose  to  bore  a  passage  directly  through  the  Beauvais,  Amiens,  and  Albert,  with  two  Ijirgc 

mass  of  Mont  Blanc.     The  improvements  in  branches. 

tunneling  processes,  and  the  accomplishment       The  completion  of  the  great  Severn  rail  w  at 

of  longer  and  longer  bores  tlu'ough  all  kinds  of  bridge,  over  the  estuary  of  the  Severn  at  L}  «1- 

rook,  render  the  proposal  of  a  tunnel  for  the  ney,  sapplies  a  link  whose  want  has  long  l>evn 

passage  of  masted  vessels  under  the  mountains  felt  in  the  railway  oommunicationa  of  £nglaL<l 

of  Panama  only  a  question  of  stock  subscrip-  The  only  means  of  intercommunication  f>>r 

tions  and  profits,  and  deprive  of  its  extrava-  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  separated  hy  the 

gant  or  visionary  character  the  scheme  of  car-  Severn  Biver,  below  Gloucester,  has  been  the 

rying  a  railway  nnder  the  British  Channel,  irregular  and  dangerous  passage  by  ferry-boa:«. 

The  engineers  are  still  groping  in  the  chalk  The  new  Severn  Bridge  Bailway  famishes  the 

ledges  under  the  Straits  of  Sover  for   the  desiderated  connection,  and  affords  an  outlet  fur 

shortest  and  best  course  for  the  projected  tun-  the  iron-ore  and  coal-production  of  the  Fort.<^: 

nel.  Theidr  is  so  full  of  schemes  for  new^ip-  of  Dean  and  South  Wales,  allowing  of  their 

canals  and  harbor-excavations  that  the  actual  easy  transshipment  Arom  the  cars  to  ve*"^*  h 

progress  from  year  to  year  in  these  most  im-  in  the  Gloncester  and  Berkeley  OanaL    Thd 

portant  reouisites  of  commercid  development  scheme  of  this  bridge  and  railway  was  con* 

IS  apt  to  oe  lost  sight  of.    The  modem  engi-  ceived  by  G.  W.  Keeling,  who  while  enguctil 

neer  can  make  a  harbor  where  none  exists,  in  a  survey  of  the  river  in  1859  came  to  the 

and,  with  titanic  walls  against  which  the  tem-  conclusion  that  the  best  and  most  economif  al 

pestuons  ocean-surges  boom  and  beat  and  are  site  for  a  bridge  was  at  this  point,  where  th<* 

broken,  he  marks  his  line  and  compels  the  channel  never  varies,  and  where  firm  fouDila- 

sweeping  tide  to  obey  the  command  of  thus  tions  are  found  at  no  great  depth.     Sever.-i! 

far  and  no  farther.    He  can  also  hollow  deep,  other  projects  for  bridges  to  meet  the  pre«><:iii: 

long  channels  in  the  underlying  rock,  and  fioat  demand  for  communication  were  advanced  an<: 

the  laden  sea-craft  on  the  tidal  waters  within  subsequently  abandoned,  two  of  them  after  r^- 

the  walls  of  inland  cities.    Paris  and  St.  Pe-  oeiving  the  authorization  of  Parliament.    >[r 

tersburg  are  thus  to  be  made  seaports.    The  Keeling,  in  conjunction  with  G.  W.  Owm, 

long-projected  scheme  of  an  American  inter-  brought  forwaiii  the  project  for  the  pre>ti: 

oceanic  canal  will  in  a  few  years  be  an  ac-  bridge  in  1B70 :  but  it  was  not  until  1872  th.  t 

oomplished  (act,  unless  the  still  more  startling  it  attracted  sufficient  financial  support  and  y^  a< 

but  demonstrably  less  difficult  project  of  a  authorized  by  Parliament    The  plan,  as  Don* 

ship  railway  approves  itself  a  commercial  ven-  carried  out,  consists  of  a  nulroad  aboat  £vc 

ture  of  better  promise.    Ship-cancds  are  pro-  mUes  long  connecting  with  the  Seyern  &l>1 
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Wye  and  the  Great  Western  Railways  at  Lyd-  bars  riveted  together ;  the  vertioal  compres- 
nej,  crossing  the  river  on  a  bridge  three  qaar*  sion-joints  in  the  side  of  the  girders  are  12  feet 
tersofamile  long,  and  terminating  at  the  Sharp-  apart,  and  are  connected  with  the  cross-gird^ 
ness  Docks,  where  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  ers,  to  which  the  strong  rail-bearers  are  also 
Midland  Railway.  After  much  delay,  owing  riveted.  The  floor  is  composed  of  wronght- 
to  conflicting  pecuniary  interests,  the  works  iron  plates  riveted  to  the  cross-girders  and  the 
were  commenced  in  1875.  The  construction  rail- bearers.  The  swing-span  is  24  feet  6  incb- 
of  the  bridge  has  taken  four  years.  Its  total  es  wide  in  the  clear ;  the  other  spans  of  the 
cost  was  £200,000;  the  railway  and  approach-  bridge  are  adapted  only  for  a  single  track,  be- 
es, ioclnding  a  tunnel  a  quarter  of  a  mue  long  ing  14  feet  6  inclies  in  width.  The  piers  which 
on  the  Lydney  side,  cost  an  e<|ual  amount,  support  the  bridge  are  composed  of  cast-iron 
The  total  length  of  the  bridge  is  4,162  feet,  cylinders,  6  to  10  feet  in  diameter.  They  were 
The  width  of  the  river  at  the  crossing  is  3,568  made  in  4-foot  sections,  and  bolted  together 
fo^et.  The  bridge  is  in  85  spans.  On  the  Lyd-  through  flanges  on  the  inside.  They  were  sunk 
nej  shore  13  of  the  spans  are  arches  of  heavy  to  a  solid  foundation,  penetrating  the  bottom 
hammer-dressed  stone,  12  of  them  semioirou-  rock  from  4  to  15  feet.  The  cylinders  which 
Lir,  and  one  elliptical  with  a  span  of  52  feet,  compose  the  piers  are  of  cast  iron,  H  to  1^  inch 
They  rest  in  alluvial  deposit  on  foundations  of  thick.  The  piers  which  support  the  two  main 
concrete.  In  the  river  the  spans  are  bow-string  spans  are  formed  by  four  cylinders  each,  10 
prders.  One  of  these  forms  a  swing-bridge  on  feet  in  diameter  below  low  water  and  7  feet 
the  opposite  side,  hanging  half  over  the  canal  in  diameter  above ;  the  diameter  of  the  cylin- 
and  half  over  the  shore.  The  length  of  the  ders  supporting  the  five  171 -foot  soans  is  9 
ewing-bridge  is  197  feet,  the  depth  of  its  gird-  feet  below  and  7  feet  above  low-tiae  mark; 
ers  19  feet  4  inches ;  the  bridge  weighs  500  the  remaining  piers  have  a  uniform  diameter 
tonis  and  turns  on  an  arrangement  of  conical  of  6  feet.  The  piers  are  composed  of  two  cyl- 
rollers  oalled  a  live  ring,  being  carried  upon  a  inders  each,  ^zoept  the  three  supporting  ^e 
circular  pier  of  strong  masonry.  The  motive  two  long  spans.  The  greatest  difficulties  were 
power  is  supplied  by  a  steam-engine  in  an  encountered  in  fastening  the  scaffolding  for 
en^ne-hoQse  resting  on  the  top  of  the  girders,  the  piers  and  the  girders.  Beginning  to  sink 
which  contains  also  a  reserve  engine  connected  the  piers  on  the  south  side,  it  was  possible  to 
with  reserve  machinery  to  provide  for  any  excavate  from  the  interior  of  the  cylinders 
accidental  stoppfige  of  the  regular  machinery,  until  the  twelfth  pier  was  reached,  after  which 
The  turning  and  locking  are  accomplished  by  compressed  air  was  employed.  From  this 
friction-gearing  so  arranged  that  the  turning  point,  after  many  unsuccee^l  attempts  to 
and  locking  apparatus  can  never  be  in  gear  at  sink  the  scaffold-piles  in  the  shifting  sand, 
the  same  time.  The  locking  is  accomplished  with  the  strong  tide  bearing  down  upon  them, 
bj  two  large  iron  wedges  at  each  end  of  the  the  problem  was  finally  solved  by  the  use  of 
brli];;re,  which  are  driven  home  in  opposite  di-  Brunlees's  system  of  sinking  piles  in  sand ;  that 
rections  by  rods  connected  by  toggle-joints  is,  by  carrying  a  gas-pipe  down  to  the  foot  of 
with  great  iron  bars,  which  advance  longitu-  the  pile,  and  forcing  a  stream  of  water  through 
'llnally  with  the  bridge,  and,  extending  be-  it  strong  enough  to  displace  the  sand  and  aJlow 
vend  the  wedges,  enter  sockets  in  the  piers,  the  pile  to  sink.  While  placing  the  fourteenth 
t[iQ.^  trimming  the  rsuls.  An  indicator  in  the  and  fifteenth  piers,  the  staging  and  cylinders 
^QL'ine-bonse.  which  shows  the  engineer  the  were  swept  away  together  by  the  tide.  Equal 
position  of  the  wedges,  also  serves  to  break  difficulties  were  overcome  in  sinking  the  re- 
tfje  telegraphic  connection,  so  that  the  bridge-  maining  piers.  In  the  channel,  with  the  tide 
man  can  not  signal  a  train  to  advance  unless  30  feet  high  and  flowing  10  knots  an  hour,  and 
the  bridge  is  in  position  and  locked.  Besides  a  depth  from  high  water  to  bed-rock  of  70  feet, 
the  swing-span,  the  iron  part  of  the  bridge  the  task  seemed  almost  impossible  to  accom- 
con^i-ita  of  21  spans.  The  nrst  span,  adjoining  plish.  The  sand  was  scoured  away  here  so 
the  masonry  on  the  Lydney  side,  is  184  feet  that  only  a  few  feet  remained  ;  but  fortunate- 
long,  with  girders  16  feet  deep.  This  carries  ly  there  was  a  layer  of  firm  gravelly  clay  over 
the  bridge  to  the  edge  of  the  aeep  channel  of  the  rock,  which  gave  the  piles  of  the  gigantic 
the  river.  Then  the  two  main  spans,  827  feet  scaffolding  a  firm  hold.  The  staging  was  swept 
|f>ng,  with  girders  89  feet  deep,  carry  it  over  away  once  or  twice  ere  it  could  be  secured, 
the  navigable  river  at  a  clear  height  of  70  feet  When  in  place  the  4-foot  lengths  of  the  cylin- 
above  high  water.  The  next  five  spans  are  ders  were  lowered  by  screws  and  chains,  and 
171  feet  long,  with  girders  20  feet  4  inches  excavation  was  carried  on  inside  them  by  divers. 
dtrep ;  the  last  18, 184  feet  long,  with  girders  They  were  then  built  up  to  12  feet  above  high 
<^f  16  feet  9  inches.  The  elevation  graduallv  water,  and  until  they  would  sink  no  deeper  in 
di^reases  from  70  feet  over  the  main  channel,  the  sand.  The  air-compressing  apparatus  by 
Lt.'dT  the  north  side,  to  50  feet  in  the  dear  over  which  the  piers  were  sunk  to  their  foundations 
the  water  at  the  swing-bridge  on  the  Sharp-  was  in  the  shape  of  a  bell,  and  was  bolted  to 
cess  side.  AH  the  girders  are  on  the  bow-  the  top  of  the  cylinders,  and  provided  with  air- 
»Trin^  principle;  the  curved  boom  has  a  trough  locks  for  the  entrance  of  the  workmen;  the 
liection ;  the  tension-chord  is  composed  of  fiat  pressure  was  from  5  to  40  lbs.,  the  latter  prea- 
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sore  allowing  the  deepest  piers  to  be  Bunk  4  in  strength  and  elasticity,  add  an  element  ot 
feet  into  the  bed-rock.  The  piers,  when  being  danger  and  uncertaint7  to  the  employment  ot 
lowered  were  loaded  with  150  lbs.  of  ballast,  steel  for  bridges  which  is  not  enconrapng. 
and  wben  in  place  were  filled  up  solid  with  Other  engineers  entertain  no  doubts  or  foar?, 
concrete.  The  swiftness  of  the  currents  and  and  would  proceed  at  once  to  substitute  etet^l 
the  great  rise  of  the  tide  prevented  the  ordi-  for  iron  in  bridge-making.  If  there  is  aov  such 
nary  method  of  floating  out  the  girders  and  uncertainty  in  the  strength  and  quality  of  sted, 
hoisting  them  upon  the  piers  from  being  em-  it  can  doubtless  be  removed  by  improvements 
ployed.  They  had,  therefore,  to  be  fitted  to-  in  the  process  of  the  manufacture.  The  c«n- 
gether  on  the  spot  by  the  costly  and  primitive  struction  of  a  bridge  built  entirely  of  steel,  for 
method  of  working  from  scaffolds.  The  eugi-  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad,  over  the  Mis- 
neers  were  George  W.  Keeling  and  George  souri  River  at  Glasgow,  Mo.,  marks  a  new  de- 
Wells  Owen,  with  the  consulting  engineer,  parture  in  American  bridge  -  building.  The 
Thomas  K.  Harrison.  The  amount  of  iron  bridge  was  designed  by  D.  D.  Smith,  who  car- 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge  was  7,000  ried  on  experiments  for  several  years  in  tie 
tons.  The  formal  opening  took  place  on  the  commission  of  the  United  States  Governmd.t 
17th  of  October,  1879.  on  the  relative  strength  of  iron  and  steel.    The 

The  longest  bridge  in  Europe  will  be  the  project  for  this  bridge  is  the  result  of  the  con- 
bridge  now  building  over  the  Volga  River  on  elusion,  to  which  his  researches  led  him.  that 
the  Siberian  Railroad  in  the  government  of  steel  bridges  equal  to  iron  in  durability  can 
Samara,  Russia.  The  river  at  the  point  crossed  be  constructed  at  a  smaller  cost.  The  huihe 
by  the  bridge  is  4  miles  wide  in  the  spring  of  has  five  spans  of  814|  feet  each.  Its  elt'>  ti- 
the year,  and  4,732  feet  wide  in  the  autumn,  tion  is  60  feet  above  high-water  mark.  The 
Tlie  part  of  the  bridge  which  overhangs  the  quantity  of  steel  used  in  the  whole  structure 
permanent  channel  will  rest  on  12  piers,  85  was  1,500  tons,  equal  in  strength  to  nearly  dou- 
feet  high,  and  placed  at  the  distance  from  each  ble  that  weight  of  iron.  The  girders  are  of 
other  of  864  feet.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  the  Howe  truss  pattern.  The  structure,  \M 
entire  structure  is  $3^500,000.  Each  pier  is  and  braced  in  mid-air  by  slender  steel  rods 
guarded  by  an  ice-cutter  faced  with  granite,  86  presents  a  very  frail  and  slight  appearance,  jit 
feet  high.  Two  thousand  men  are  employed  it  is  able  to  bear  a  load  which  few  iron  bri(l|:t^ 
in  the  construction  of  this  colossal  work,  which  could  support  Three  of  the  spans  are  above 
will  be  completed  some  time  in  1880.  the  grade  of  the  road,  and  two  below.    Tiio 

Within  the  last  dozen  years  American  bridge-  depth  of  the  trusses  is  86  feet  from  center 

builders    have   been  carrying    into    practice  to  center  of  the  pins.    The  length  of  the  ^ttcl 

bolder  and  bolder  plans,  and    have  erected  bridge  is  1,578|-  feet.    Inclading  an  iron  tro- 

works  which  far  surpass  in  magnitude  any-  tie  210  feet  long,  and  two  deck-spnns  of  iron 

thing  attempted  formerly.    Such  are  Lin ville^s  140  feet  each  in  the  east  approach,  and  an 

swing-bridge  at  Raritan,  which  turns  on  a  col-  iron   trestle  610  feet  long  and  wooden  tns- 

nmn  of  masonry,  and  has  a  length  of  472  feet ;  tie  864  feet  long  in  the  west  approach,  the  to- 

the  Rock  Island  swing-bridge,  designed  by  0.  tal  length  of  the  bridge  is  8,6771  feet. 
Shaler  Smith,  which  weighs  750  tons ;   and        In  the  Soodan  Railway,  which  is  to  connn  t 

bridges  with  draw-spans  of  over  860  feet  on  Wady  Haifa,  at  the  second  cataract,  with  Kliur- 

the  Mississippi    Such  are  the  great  channel  toom,  and  thua  bring  the  regions  of  equatoriiJ 

span  over  the  Ohio  in  the  new  Cincinnati  Africa  into  railroad  communication  with  tlie 

bridge,  which  was  also  designed  by  Mr.  Lin-  Mediterranean,  the  most  important  engineci- 

ville,  and  which  is  620  feet  long,  and  the  main  ing  task,  the  building  of  an  iron  bridge  over 

spans  of  800  to  400  feet  in  four  other  bridges  the  Nile  at  Koh6,  will  soon  be  oomplcttd. 

on  the  Ohio.    Besides  these  extensive  works,  The    contractors   are    Appleby  Brotherr^,  of 

which  adhere  to  the  ordinary  types  of  con-  Greenwich,  England ;  the  designs  have  be«  a 

strnction,  entirely  new  forms  have  been  devel-  drawn   by  the   well-known   engineer,   Jo!.n 

oped  for  the  achievement  of  engineering  tasks  Fowler.    The  point    at  which   the  railroa  i. 

of  even  greater  magnitude.    Such  are  the  steel-  whose  gauge  is  8  feet  6  inches,  is  to  be  carrkil 

ribbed  arches  for  the  St.  Louis  bridge,  whose  over  the  Nile,  is  1,170  miles  above  Aloxan- 

three  spans  are  each  about  500  feet  in  length;  dria,  and  750  miles  below  the  confluem e  of 

such  the  stiffened  suspension  bridge  at  Pitts-  the  White  and  Blue  Niles.    The  length  ot  tiii^ 

burgh;    and    such  the  Brooklyn   suspension  railroad  from  Wady  Ilalfa  to  the  teruiinus 

bridge  with  its  steel- wire  chords,  its  masonry  Khartoom,  which  is  the  chief  emporium  it 

anchorage,  and  clear  span  cf  1,600  feet.  the  products  of  Central  Africa,  is  560  inil'^: 

Both  in  Europe  and  America  steel  is  coming  the  distance  between  the  two  places  by  river  is 
into  favor  as  a  material  for  bridges.  The  adap-  910  miles.  The  construction  of  the  bridge  In- 
tability  of  steel  for  bridge  construction  is  much  volves  no  engineering  difBculties  except  »\^ch 
questioned  by  some  engineers.  The  sudden  as  result  from  the  distance  of  the  site  frora  civ- 
breakage  of  pieces  of  steel  of  a  warranted  high  ilization.  The  volume  of  wat«r  passing  Lrn 
degree  of  tensile  strength,  and  the  fact  that  dif-  is  even  greater  than  it  is  at  Kasr4l-Nil,  l,!'^"^ 
ferent  bars  of  high  carbon  steel,  made  from  the  miles  below,  so  much  is  lost  by  evapor2iti<>ii 
same  materials  by  the  same  process,  will  differ  and  absorption,  and  so  much  is  drawn  ofif  for 
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frrigation  purposes.    Yet,  owing  to  the  gentle  for  a  stretch  of  100  miles  beyond  Winnipeg; 
flow  of  the  river — which  at  low  Nile,  with  a  and  fonds  are  in  hand  for  200  miles  more,    it 
discharge  of  800  cubic  metres  a  second,  is  seven  is  expected,  therefore,  that  these  700  miles  of 
eighths  of  a  mile,  and  at  high  Nile,  when  the  railroad  beyond  Lake  Superior  will  be  corn- 
discharge  is  14,000  feet- a  second,  becomes  4{  pleted  within  two  years.    Fifty  or  sixty  thon- 
mDcs  per  hoar — the  works  reqoired  are  very  sand  tons  of  steel  rails  have  lately  been  par- 
light.    Owing  to  a  bend  in  the  river  at  this  chased  in  England  for  this  purpose, 
point,  there  is  slack  water  for  nearly  the  whole  The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Eddystone 
breadth  of  the  river,  where  the  bottom  is  sandy ;  Lighthouse,  now  constructing  under  the  man- 
and  where  the  current  passes  near  the  left  bank  agement  of  John  N.  Douglass,  was  laid  by  the 
a  rooky  foundation  is  found.    The  bridge  will  Duke  of  Edinburgh  on  the  21st  of  June,  1879. 
consist  of  16  spans  of  20  metres  each,  sup-  The  plan  of  the  new  structure  is  essentially 
ported  on  cast-iron  piles  filled  with  concrete,  the  same  with  regard  to  its  general  form  as 
6  spans  resting  on  screw-piles,  and  a  continu-  that  of  Bmeaton^s  lighthouse,  and  is  described 
ons  girder-bridge  with  two  central  spans  of  50  by  the  engineer  as  a  concave  elliptic  frustum, 
metres  and  two  side  spans  of  89  metres,  resting  the  generating  curve  of  which  has  a  semi-trans- 
on  fonr  pairs  of  cylinders  filled  with  concrete,  verse  axis  of  178  feet  and  a  semi-coi\j  agate 
The  deep  portion  of  the  river  is  crossed  by  two  axis  of  87  feet    While  the  old  tower  was  built 
continuous  girders,  which  are  of  the  lattice  of  granite  for  the  outside  walls  and  with  blocks 
tjpe  and  single-webbed,  with  deep  trusses  for  of  rortland  stone  for  the  interior,  the  new  one 
cross-girders.    The  weight  of  the  snperstruc-  will  be  constructed  entirely  of  granite,  which 
tore  of  the  four  large  spans  is  286  tons,  and  is  of  a  quality  superior  to  that  used  before, 
that  of  the  twenty-two  small  spans  264  tons.  The  dimensions  and  illuminating  range  of  the 
In  the  piers  600  tons  of  iron  are  used,  and  in  new  lighthouse  exceed  considerably  those  of 
the  caissons  200  tons.  the  old  one :  instead  of  a  base  of  82  feet  and  a 
A  new  interoceanic  railroad  is  being  con-  light  72  feet  above  high  water,  with  a  range  of 
stmcted  in  Mexico.    Edward  Learned  of  Pitts-  14  nautical  miles,  the  new  tower  will  have  a 
field,  Massachusetts,  has  obtained  for  this  pur-  base  44  feet  in  diameter,  the  focal  plane  of  its 
|)ose  a  land  grant  from  the  Mexican  Govern-  light  will  be  180  feet  above  hi^h  water,  and  its 
mrat,  together  with  the  complete  control  of  the  range  of  illumination  17  nautical  miles.    The 
harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ooatzaooalcos  Riv-  old  tower  contained  four  rooms  besides  the 
er  and  of  the  lakes  on  the  Pacific  side.    The  lantern,  each  12^  feet  in  diameter ;  the  new 
railroad  is  pushed  forward  with  energy,  labor-  one  will  have  nine  rooms,  not  counting  the 
ers  and  engineers  having  been  sent  to  the  spot  lantern,  the  seven  uppermost  chambers  having 
immediately,  and  supplies  shipped  on  from  Gal-  a  diameter  of  14  feet    The  stone  used  in  the 
veston  and  other  places.    The  work  is  expect-  construction  of  Bmeaton^s  column  was  18,848 
ed  to  be  completed  in  three  years.    The  road  cubic  feet ;  for  the  new  tower  69,100  feet  will 
starts  from  the  harbor,  and  will  terminate  at  be  required.    Smeaton  was  the  inventor  of  the 
the  Upper .  Lagoon  on  the  Pacific  shore,  its  process  of  dovetailing  stone,  and  the  ingenuity 
length  being  90  to  100  miles.    The  creation  of  which  he  applied  to  the  adapting  and  fitting  oi 
a  new  harbor  at  Coatzacoalcos  is  an  important  the  blocks  in  the  lighthouse  was  the  especial 
oonsideration  to  the  Government  at  Mexico,  feature  which  made  it  the  wonder  of  the  age ; 
as  the  harbor  at  Vera  Cruz  is  rapidly  being  still  he  required  686  stone  joggles,  1,800  oak 
Banded  and  will  soon  be  worthless.    The  month  treenails,  4,570  pairs  of  oak  wedges,  8  circular 
of  the  Ooatzaooalcos  River  where  the  railroad  fioor-chains,  ana  226  iron  clamps,  to  join  and 
commences  is  110  miles  southeast  of  Vera  Ornz.  fit  the  blocks.    In  the  new  structure,  such  im- 
The  company  is  bound  to  complete  annually,  provements  have  been  made  upon  his  system 
to  the  satisfoction  of  the  Government,  89  miles  of  dovetailing,  and  such  still  greater  superiority 
of  road.    The  track,  of  4^  feet  gauge,  may  be  do  the  modem  quick-setting  cements  possess  for 
^ther  single  or  double.    The  patii  of  this  road  hydraulic  work  over  the  blue  Has  and  pozzolana 
seroas  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  has  easy  lime  of  Smeaton^s  day,  that  no  treenailing, 
grades  and  contains  no  serious  natural  obsta-  joggling,  nor  other  such  appliances  are  used  in 
^ ;  the  clinoate  is  wholesome  and  temperate,  the  new  tower,  except  some  composition-metal 
a&d  the  country  rich  in  natural  productions,  bolts,  slit  and  wedged  at  both  ends,  for  anchor- 
The  maximnm  estimate  of  cost  is  $5,500,000.  ing  down  the  foundation  -  stones.    The  latest 
This  route,  it  is  claimed,  has  substantial  ad  van-  method  of  dovetailing,  invented  by  Nicholas 
tages  over  all  other  lines  of  communication  be-  Douglass,  is  described  as  consisting  ^Mn  having 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaports.  a  raised  dovetailed  band,  8  inches  in  height,  on 
The  Canadian  Government  proposes  to  ex-  the  top  bed  and  one  end-joint  of  every  stone. 
P^  $5,000,000  per  annum,  which  is  to  be  A  corresponding  dovetailed  recess  is  cut  in 
raised  on  bonds,  on  the  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  bottom  bed  and  end-joint  of  the  a<^oining> 
to  keep  the  road  built  after  the  present  year  stones,  with  just  sufiScient  clearance  for  the 
fifty  nulea  in  advance  of  the  settlements.    For  raised  band  to  enter  it  freely  in  setting.    The 
the  distance  between  the  head  of  Lake  Su-  work  which  is  cut  and  fitted  in  this  manner 
perior  and  Lake  Winnipeg  the  road  has  been  and  set  in  Portland  cement  is  as  firm  and  solid 
BSiriy  completed ;  contractshave  been  awarded  as  though  it  were  continuous  granite.    While 
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Smeaton  had  to  employ  sailing  craft  to  convey  wronght-iron  beams  bolted  together.    These 

his  material  from  Milbray  to  the  rock,  which  uphold  the  saperstractare.    Heavy  horizontal 

sometimes  in  nnfavoiable  weather  could  not  struts  are  bolted  to  the  beams  transrerselj, 

approach  the  rock  for  days  together,  the  ma-  and  diagonal  rods  H  inch  in  diameter  brace  the 

terial  for  the  new  structure  is  brought  to  £d-  structure.    The  entire  structure  is  supported 

dystone  in  a  twin-screw  steamer,  whose  load  by  260  iron  pillars.    The  landing-stage  is  on 

is  120  tons,  which  makes  the  passage  from  the  lower  deck,  and  is  guarded  by  heavy  oakea 

Oreston  in  a  little  more  than  an  hour;  the  fenders. 

stones  are  loaded  and  unloaded  by  means  of  a  A  strong  iron  tubular  pier  has  been  erected 
pair  of  double-barrel  steam- winches,  and  are  at  Long  Branch.  At  the  end  of  this  new  pier, 
raised  into  position  by  another  winch  on  the  which  is  about  860  feet  long,  there  is  a  depth 
rock.  The  machinery  of  the  steamer  also  serves  of  22  feet  at  dead  low  water.  The  pier  is  sup- 
to  pump  out  the  water  from  the  foundation  at  ported  by  tubular  iron  piles  6  inches  in  diam- 
every  tide.  The  rock-drill  used  in  excavating  eter  for  the  first  150  feet  from  the  shore,  and 
the  foundations  can  do  as  much  work  in  an  hour  then  gradually  increasing  to  12  inches  in  diam- 
as  ten  of  Smeaton's  Cornish  tinners  with  their  eter  at  the  end.  They  are  driven  into  the 
jumpers.  By  comparing  the  time  required  in  sand  to  the  depth  of  from  14  to  17  feet.  The 
completing  Smeaton's  Eddystone  Lighthouse  pier  is  26  feet  wide  in  some  parts  and  60  feet 
with  that  spent  on  the  Wolf  Lighthouse,  built  in  others.  An  wproach  94  feet  in  length  leads 
in  1869,  it  appears  that  it  took  Smeaton  six  down  to  it.  The  pier  is  floored  with  ash, 
and  a  half  times  as  long  to  accomplish  a  given  which  it  is  proposed  to  remove  at  the  end  of 
amount  of  labor  as  it  takes  an  engineer  of  the  every  watering  season,  to  allow  the  waves  to 

E resent  day.  The  most  important  advances,  flow  freely  among  the  iron  supports  withoot 
owever,  which  have  been  made  in  lighthouse  damage.  - 
engineering  since  Smeaton's  day,  are  in  the  The  large  blocks  of  stone  with  which  the 
illuminating  facilities.  The  old  lantern  was  of  lower  ends  of  the  Missisuppi  jetties  were 
the  square  type,  with  heavy  sash-bars  which  capped  have  proved  entirely  insuflScient  to 
intercepted  nearly  half  of  the  light.  Until  withstand  the  tremendous  force  of  the  waves, 
quite  lately  this  kind  of  lantern  was  still  in  use  Although  they  weighed  one  or  two  tons  each, 
in  the  lighthoase  service  of  the  United  States,  the  first  gale  swept  them  all  away.  This  h&^ 
Considerable  improvements  were  made  from  necessitated  a  supnlementary  labor,  which  has 
the  use  of  inclined  framing  and  other  expedi-  been  accomplished  in  a  way  that  will  obviate 
ents  for  obviating  the  obstruction  of  the  frame,  all  necessity  of  repeating  it.  As  there  was  no 
by  Stevenson  and  Walker,  and  in  1864  the  type  available  rock  for  tlie  purpose  within  ^ye  hun- 
of  lantern  now  universally  adopted  in  British  dred  miles,  it  was  decided  to  cap  the  jetties 
lighthouses  was  invented ;  this  is  the  helically  with  blocks  of  concrete.  Finely  broken  roi  k 
framed  lantern,  which,  besides  being  optically  was  brought  down  from  the  neighborhood  of 
perfect  and  possessing  a  maximum  of  strength,  Bose  Clare  on  the  Ohio  Biver,  and,  with  the 
oasts  no  shadow  which  is  distinguishable  at  a  addition  of  sand,  gravel,  and  Portland  cement, 
distance  of  over  a  hundred  feet.  The  24  tallow  was  molded  into  huge  blocks  of  concrete  on 
candles,  of  67-candle  power,  which  were  first  the  jetties.  These  are  the  largest  blocks  of 
used  in  Smeaton's  tower,  are  now  replaced  by  concrete  ever  used  for  such  a  purpose,  some  of 
the  4-wick  Trinity  House  lamp  with  an  illu-  them  being  nearly  double  the  weight  of  the 
minating  power  of  7,826  standard  candles,  and  largest  masses  of  artificial  stone  employed  in 
in  the  new  tower  still  stronger  illumination  can  the  great  Cherbourg  breakwater.  The  pro- 
be used.  portion  of  the  ingredients  was  16  parts  of  the 
An  iron  pier  constructed  by  the  Ocean  Nav-  broken  stone,  4*88  parts  of  gravel,  8*28  parts 
igation  and  Pier  Company,  of  which  Jacob  of  sand,  and  8  parts  of  cement,  which  were 
Lorillard  is  president,  at  West  Brighton,  Coney  mixed  with  10^  per  cent,  of  water.  It  was 
Island,  near  New  York,  was  erected  under  the  decided  to  be  necessary  to  cap  the  last  8,8o0 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Maday  and  Davies.  feet  of  the  east  jetty  and  the  last  2,800  feet  of 
It  starts  at  high-water  mark,  and  extends  out-  the  west  jetty  with  solid  blocks  of  this  mate- 
ward  1,000  feet;  it  is  60  feet  in  width,  with  rial  weighing  from  26  to  16  tons  apiece.  The 
enlargements  100  feet  wide  at  the  shore  end,  materials  are  mixed  by  steam  in  revolving  iron 
the  center,  and  the  bulkhead.  It  is  double-  boxes,  and  immediately  dumped  into  the  molds 
decked,  and  has  an  iron  substructure.    The  and  left  to  harden. 

whole  is  supported  by  tubular  wronght-iron  On  the  18th  of  October,  18T9,  the  new  float- 
piles  of  9  inches  diameter,  the  wall  being  half  ing  basin  of  the  Bordeaux  docks,  which  has 
an  inch  thick.  These  columns  are  placed  in  been  three  years  in  construction  and  has  co<t 
rows  20  feet  apart  longitndintdly  and  16  feet  three  millions  of  dollars,  was  formaUy  opened. 
8  inches  apart  laterally.  A  circular  cast-iron  The  basin,  fed  with  water  from  the  Garonne 
disk,  2^  feet  in  diameter,  sunk  16  or  20  feet  in  and  from  a  very  deep  artesian  well,  is  100,00<.) 
the  sand,  affords  a  base  for  each  pile  to  rest  square  metres  in  area  and  10  metres  deep.  It 
upon.  The  jet-water  system  was  used  in  driv-  was  made  in  a  marshy  spot,  where  it  was  nc- 
ing  the  piles.  At  the  top  of  the  columns  iron  cessary  to  sink  solid  blocks  of  masonry  to  a 
capitals  are  bolted  on,  supporting  16  -  inch  depth  of  12  metres  in  order  to  conatmct  the 
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qnaj,  which  is  18  metres  broad.     The  port  or  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  as  is  ran  by  freight 

of  Bordeaux  has  been  very  deficient  in  dock  trains  over  ordinary  railways;  although  it  is 

facilities,  vessels  having  to  wait  sometimes  a  not  pronosed  to  run  at  a  greater  speed  than 

month  before  they  oould  come  alongside  the  eight  miles  an  hour.    The  cost  of  transporta- 

quays.   The  port  has  only  been  able  to  accom-  tion  would  probably  be  less  for  the  same  ton- 

mcxiate  200  vessels.    Along  the  docks  which  nage  of  freight  than  on  an  ordinary  railway, 

are  to  be  made  aronnd  the  new  basin  80  ships  since  all  the  operations  would  be  performed 

of  the  largest  tonnage  can  lie  at  the  same  time,  by  machinery.    The  transfer  of  the  ships  from 

Another  basin  has  been  made  alongside  it  for  the  sea  to  the  cradle  could  be  accomplished  in 

the  repairing  of  men-of-war.  two  different  ways:  the  platform  holding  tlie 

Extensive  improvements  are  in  progress  in  cradle  might  be  lowered  to  receive  the  vessel 

the  harbor  at  Antwerp,  under  the  ioint  an-  by  means  of  a  look  or  by  the  aid  of  hydraulic 

spices  of  the  Belgian  Grovernment  and  the  mu-  engines.    The  lock  should  be  in  two  compart- 

nieipality  of  the  city,  designed  to  unite  the  pur-  ments,  a  deep  one  with  sea-gates,  into  which 

poses  of  extending  the  harbor  and  of  obviating  the  ship  would  be  floated,  and  in  which  after 

the  iioods  which  sometimes  sweep  through  the  the  gates  are  closed  it  would  be  raised  by  the 

streets  of  the  town.  The  works,  costing  accord-  admission  of  water  to  the  level  of  the  upper 

iD<;  to  the  estimates  $7,655,000,  embrace  the  lift,  in  which  it  would  be  floated  upon  the  car. 

straij^htening  of  the  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  the  After  the  ship  rests  firmly  on  the  cradle  in  the 

deepening  of  its  channel  by  dredging,  and  the  upper  compartment,  which  is  to  be  on  the  level 

bQilding  of  a  quay  wall  of  brick  faced  with  of  the  railroad  track  and  connected  with  it  by 

St  >ne  47  feet  high,  19*6  feet  thick  at  the  top,  a  gate,  the  water  is  to  be  drawn  off  and  the 

and  28  feet  thick  at  the  foundation,  and  the  gate  opened,  leaving  the  car  and  its  burden 

coQstraction  of  three  basins  with  locks  con-  high  and  dry  on  the  continuous  track.    By 

necting  them,  one  874  by  197  feet,  and  the  the  other  proposed  method  an  iron  frame  of 

others  806  and  738  feet  respectively  in  length  great  strength  and  solidity,  containing  the  car 

and  164  feet  in  width.  and  a  portion  of  the  track,  would  be  lowered 

For  the  projected  American  isthmus  cansJ,  in  the  basin  far  enough  to  allow  the  ship  to  be 

see  INTBBOOBA.NI0  Oanal.    a  plan  for  a  ship-  floated  into  the  cradle,  and  then .  raised  by 

railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  attracts  means  of  hydrostatic  cylinders  until  the  track 

much  attention.    Captain  Eads,  who  has  made  on  this  platform  meets  the  main  track, 

a  thorough  study  of  the  possibilities  and  diffi-  The  reward  offered  by  the  State  of  New 

cultiesof  this  plan  of  transportation,  has  elab-  York  in  1871  for  an  economical  method  of 

orated  designs  for  its  construction,  according  propelling  boats  on  the  Erie  Canal  has  not 

to  which  it  would  cost  about  $50,000,000,  or  been  the  means  of  evoking  the  new  system 

not  more  than  one  third  of  the  lowest  estimate  which  it  was  hoped  might  be  developed  by  the 

for  a  canal.    It  holds  out  the  promise  not  only  active  brains  of  American  inventors,  although 

of  a  perfectly  practicable,  safe,  and  economical  a  good  number  of  novel  schemes  of  more  or 

method  of  transportation,  but  also  of  a  very  less  merit  have  been  offered  for  consideration. 

profitable  financial  investment,  wiiich  can  not  The  five  thousand  or  more  boats  which  navi- 

be  said  of  any  of  the  proposed  canals  in  the  gate  the  artificial  waterways  of  the  State  are 

present  state  of  commerce.    The  railway  would  still  propelled  for  the  greater  part  by  animals, 

nare  a  road-bed  not  over  40  feet  wide,  and  8  or  and  the  rest  of  tliem  by  objectionable  methods 

10  rails  for  the  car  to  run  on.    This  would  be  of  steam  propulsion.    The  problem  seems  now 

composed  of  several  separate  sections,  each  to  have  found  its  best  solution  in  the  adoption 

about  100  feet  long  and  running  on  some  200  of  the  Belgian  system  of  towing.    The  New 

wheels,  some  of  them  driving-wheels  propelled  York  Steam  Cable-Towing  Company  have  ob- 

bv-  sn  ongpo  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  tained  the  exclusive  privilege  for  fifty  years  of 

section^    The  number  of  these  sections  (every  laying  a  cable  for  this  purpose  in  the  Erie 

one  of  whioh  constitutes  a  locomotive)  to  be  Canal,  and  have  been  engaged  in  propelling 

joined  together  in  making  up  the  car  would  boats  by  this  means  between  Buffalo  and  Lock- 

varj  according  to  the  length  of  the  ship.    Bub-  port.    They  have  now  extended  their  cables  as 

ber  or  steel  springs  sboidd  be  placed  between  far  as  Rochester,  and  will  probably  before  long 

the  wheels  and  the  frame  of  these  sections,  have  them  working  over  the  whole  extent  of 

l)rawtt  by  five  such  locomotives,  a  vessel  and  the  canal,  from  Bc^alo  to  Albany.    This  sys- 

cifj^o  weighing  10,000  tons  could  be  transport-  tem  of  towage  is  not  new,  having  been  in  use 

ed  without  giving  a  pressure  on  the  track  under  in  Europe  for  eighteen  or  twenty  years ;  but 

each  wheel  of  more  than  12  tons,  or  a  pressure  the  substitution  of  the  lighter  and  cheaper 

oa  the  road-bed  to  exceed  1,200  lbs.  per  square  steel  ropes  for  the  ponderous  iron  chains,  and 

foot;  this  is  about  double  the  pressure  under  the  use  of  a  clip-drum  or  driving-wheel  instead 

the  driving-wheels  of  an  ordinary  goods  lo-  of  the  indented  windlass,  are  great  advance- 

comotivei  and  not  one  half  the  pressure  on  ments  in  respect  to  economy  and  expedition. 

the  ground  under  ordinary  railroad-ties.    The  Two  cables,  made  of  steel  wire  with  a  hemp 

mdes  would  be  even  and  moderate.    It  would  core,  are  laid  in  the  bed  of  the  canal  on  different 

be  poasible  to  haol  vessels  over  such  a  railway  sides.    One  is  used  for  towing  the  boats  down 

u  a  speed  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  houTi  the  canal  and  the  other  the  boats  going  in  the 
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opposite  direction.  The  cable  is  an  inch  in  not  involve  the  nse  of  a  motor  which  would 
diameter  and  weighs  fonr  tons  to  the  mile,  frighten  horses  or  endanger  life.  A.  S.  llalli- 
The  tow-boat  has  an  inverted  vertical  engine,  die's  plan  of  an  endless  steel- wire  rope  was 
The  clip-wheel,  which  is  situated  on  one  side  finally  adopted.  In  working  out  snch  a  scheme 
of  the  boat,  is  provided  with  strong  clips  or  very  serious  mechanical  difficulties  are  pre- 
jaws,  which  automaticaUy  seize  and  hold  the  seoted  by  the  conditions  that  the  rope  must  bo 
cable  as  it  goes  over  and  release  it  as  it  passes  worked  below  the  level  of  the  street,  and  mu>t 
off.  The  cable  passes  over  a  sheave  near  the  be  safely  covered;  that  the  cars  shall  be  started 
forward  end  of  the  boat  on  emerging  from  the  smoothly,  and  instantly  brought  to  a  halt  at 
water,  and  over  another  one  aft  on  returning,  any  point  of  the  road ;  and  that  the  mechanical 
The  cable  is  held  taut  and  firm  against  the  apparatus  shall  be  simple  and  easily  controlled. 
drum  by  two  wheels  on  either  side,  under  An  endless  steel-wire  rope,  3  inches  in  cinum- 
which  it  passes  before  and  after  being  drawn  ference,  11,000  feet  long,  and  weighing  16,«ju0 
over  the  driving-wheel.  The  clip-wheel  makes  lbs.,  made  of  1 14  Wires  hardened  and  t<iuipert?d, 
one  revolution  to  eight  of  the  engine.  The  travels  up  and  down  Clay  Street  in  two  iron 
engine  has  a  14-inoh  cylinder  and  a  16-inch  tubes,  running  on  sheaves  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stroke.  Four  or  five  loaded  canal-boats  can  be  tube,  placed  89  feet  apart,  with  other  sheaves 
towed  bv  one  boat  at  a  speed  of  three  miles  an  projecting  from  the  top,  where  an  upward  in- 
hour.  The  boats  are  provided  with  rudders  at  dine  requires  a  guard  to  keep  the  rope  from 
either  end,  and  a  screw  for  propelling  them  rubbing  on  the  roof  of  the  tube,  and  other 
through  the  locks.  Ten  ofthese  tow-boats  have  larger  ones  around  which  the  rope  passes  at 
been  operating,  and  it  is  intended  to  employ  every  change  of  angle  in  the  road.  At  the  end 
about  eighty  of  them  on  the  canal.  The  boats  of  the  line  the  rope  passes  around  a  aheave  8 
are  78  feet  6  inches  long  and  16  feet  wide,  feet  in  diameter,  and  returns  through  the  other 
and  draw,  when  loaded  with  their  supplies  of  tube.  At  the  engine-house  it  passes  over  two 
coal,  6  feet  of  water.  The  shaft  on  which  the  an^le-sheaves  and  over  the  grip-pulleys,  also  8 
wheel  is  turned  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  feet  in  diameter.  The  patent  grip-pullejs  br 
deck.  By  the  new  system  the  cost  of  towing  means  of  which  the  rope  is  kept  in  motion  are 
is  reduced  one  half  and  the  time  consumed  two  furnished  with  jaws  at  their  circumference 
thirds.  This  method  when  completed  along  which  automatically  grip  and  release  tlie  ro[>s 
the  whole  line  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  as  it  passes  around  them,  their  action  beini; 
eastern  shippers  to  the  West,  as  the  boats  will  governed  by  the  pressure  of  the  rope  upon 
return  fully  laden  instead  of  with  only  part  them.  The  whole  length  of  the  tubea,  on  one 
loads  as  heretofore,  and  the  freights  from  new  side  of  the  path  of  the  rope  on  the  sheaves,  is 
York  to  Buffalo  and  the  West  will  thus  be  re-  a  thin  slot  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  broad, 
duced  to  merely  nominal  rates.  Through  this  passes  an  iron  bar,  which  has  at 
A  new  mode  of  street-car  traction  has  been  its  end  the  gripping  apparatus;  tins  is  attached 
successfully  employed  in  San  Francisco  for  to  the  dummy  which  pulls  the  oar,  and  is  fast- 
some  time  past.  It  is  said  to  have  proved  ened  to  the  rope  by  means  of  a  hand- wheel  and 
satisfactory  beyond  expectations,  and  to  have  screw,  by  which  its  jaws  are  made  to  close 
shown  itself  well  adopted  to  all  kinds  of  city  over  the  rope  or  to  release  it  again.  The9e 
traffic,  and  especially  where  the  surface  is  so  operations  are  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
uneven  that  neither  horses  nor  steam-motors  slide  working  in  a  standard  and  actuated  br 
can  be  economically  employed.  This  is  the  the  hand-wheel.  This  slide  has  at  its  lower 
case  with  many  parts  of  San  Francisco,  and  end  a  wedge-shaped  block,  which  moves  two 
led  to  the  development  of  this  novel  system  in  jaws  horizontally.  These  operate  according  to 
that  city,  where  it  has  already  been  adopted  the  direction  in  which  the  slide  moves,  clo«»in? 
by  three  companies.  In  a  tube  just  below  the  when  it  is  raised  and  opening  again  when  it  i^ 
surface  of  the  ground  an  endless  wire  rope  lowered.  When  the  rope  is  thus  gripped  it  is 
is  kept  in  constant  motion  by  a  stationary  raised  free  from  the  sheaves  into  the  open  center 
engine.  The  tube  lies  in  the  middle  between  of  the  tube.  The  grip  is  so  constructed,  and  the 
the  two  tracks,  and  has  a  narrow  slot  in  its  dummy  coupled  to  the  car  in  snoh  a  manner^ 
upper  side  through  which  the  gripping  attach*  that  the  impetus  of  the  oar  when  running  on  a 
ment  that  connects  the  oar  with  the  con-  descending  grade  is  not  checked  by  brakes,  ex- 
stantly  moving  rope  passes;  the  rope  is  kept  cept  when  it  is  necessary  to  stop,  but  the  car 
in  position  in  the  tube  by  means  of  sheaves,  is  held  back  only  by  the  rope  and  grip  attach- 
Clay  Street,  in  which  the  system  was  first  ment;  and  so  the  momentum  of  the  car  is 
employed,  is  6,197  feet  long,  and  has  a  total  utilized  to  help  keep  the  rope  in  motion  and 
rise  of  867  feet  from  Kearny  to  Jones  Street,  save  power. 

then  an  equally  sharp  descent  on  the  other  A  sudden  new  start  has  been  taken  lately  in 
side  of  the  hill,  with  a  slight  incline  again  ocean  telegraphy,  a  branch  of  enterprise  which 
from  Polk  Street  to  Van  Ness  Avenue.  The  has  remained  for  five  or  six  years  at  a  stand - 
steepest  grade  is  1  in  6*15.  As  on  such  a  hilly  still.  Three  long  ocean-cables  have  recently 
route  locomotion  by  horse-power  was  very  been  or  are  being  submerged  by  English  corn- 
expensive,  a  more  economical  motive  agen-  panics  in  the  East,  and  a  transatlantic  donMe 
oy  was  desired ;  yet  it  must  be  one  which  did  line  by  a  French  association  of  capitalists.  The 
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Eastern  Telegraph  Oompanj  completed  the  taken  away  from  the  Danish  lines.  The  cable 
duplication  or'  their  lines  from  England  to  was  manufactured  by  Siemens  &  Halske  of 
Bombay  in  1878.  The  Eastern  Extension  Tele-  Berlin.  Russia  has  submerged  a  short  cable 
graph  Company  also  have  just  duplicated  their  across  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  line  is  160  miles 
cables,  which  extend  the  connection  from  long,  and,  extends  from  Cape  Gurgian  to  Eras- 
Bombay  to  Australia  by  way  of  Madras,  to  novodsk.  By  it  telegraphic  communication 
PeoaDg  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  to  tlie  is  established  between  Tjikislar  and  Asterabad ; 
Ka.>t  Indian  islands.  The  last  year  also  the  so  that  messages  from  Tiikislar  can  be  sent,  by 
Endtem  Telegraph  Company  have  been  en-  way  of  Teheran,  over  the  Indo-European  line 
guged  in  laying  their  cable  to  the  Cape  of  to  Tiflis. 

Good  Hope.  This  company  entered  into  an  Among  the  projects  of  submarine  cables  is 
agreement  with  the  British  Government  to  one  which  promises  to  be  realized  at  no  distant 
liave  the  line  down  between  Durban  and  Zan-  day,  and  which  when  accomplished  will  com- 
zibar  by  the  end  of  July,  1879,  and  to  have  the  plete  the  telegraphic  circuit  of  the  earth.  This 
whole  cable  laid  and  in  working  order  by  the  is  a  cable  to  be  laid  from  California  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  In  consideration  of  aji  annual  Sandwich  Islands,  and  thence  to  China  and 
subsidy  of  $17,600,  the  company  ^ves  the  Japan.  Cyrus  W.  Field  has  obtained  the  ex- 
priority  to  Government  messages,  and  agrees  elusive  concession  for  such  a  cable  from  the 
to  transmit  them  over  the  cable,  which  shall  Government  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  ex- 
be  capable  of  telegraphing  fourteen  words  a  pects  to  receive  similar  privileges  from  Japan 
minute,  at  half  the  rate  charged  the  public,  and  perhaps  China.  Japan  has  long  been  de- 
Tbe  British  Government  has  also  stipulated  sirous  of  electric  communications  as  complete 
for  the  right  to  take  possession  of  the  wires  as  possible  with  the  outer  world,  and  even 
and  offices,  or  to  allow  any  of  the  colonies  so  China  is  awakening  to  the  advantages  of  tele- 
to  do,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  rebellion,  or  other  graphic  intercourse.  A  still  more  ambitious 
public  emergency,  and  to  keep  possession  as  project  has  been  talked  of  for  a  new  cable  be- 
ioog  as  is  seen  fit,  upon  the  payment  of  a  rea-  tween  America  and  Europe.  This  scheme  is 
eouable  compensation.  To  guard  against  the  for  a  cable  running  from  New  York  to  Flores. 
teredos  and  other  mischievous  insects  which  one  of  the  Azores,  whence  two  extensions  will 
have  proved  so  injunous  to  the  older  cables  be  carried  to  the  European  Continent — one  t4> 
by  eating  into  gutta-percha,  the  Cape  cable  is  France,  England,  and  Holland,  and  the  other 
covered  with  a  brass  wrapping,  except  in  the  to  Fayal,  San  Miguel,  and  Lisbon.  The  entire 
deep-sea  portions,  where  these  pests  are  not  length  of  cabling  required  to  carry  out  this 
found.  The  French  Ponyer-Quertier  scheme  plan  would  be  7,800  miles. 
iuclfldes  two  cables  from  Brest  to  New  York.  Subterranean  telegraph  wires  have  been  in 
Tiiifl  new  line  may  partly  find  its  motives  in  use  for  many  years  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
the  French  national  pride,  but  it  furnishes,  no  rope,  and  are  regarded  with  such  favor  in  Ger- 
doabt,  a  promising  investment  for  French  capi-  many  that  they  are  being  constantly  extended. 
tal,  and  may  press  the  present  lines  hard  in  At  first  employed  only  for  shorter  distances, 
competition  for  the  whole  English  and  Con-  now  several  long  lines  are  laid  underground, 
tinental  traffic,  besides  securing  the  French,  which  appear  to  work  successfully.  In  Eng- 
Tbe  cables  were  manufactured  at  Charlton,  land,  however,  where  there  are  10,000  miles 
England,  in  the  workshops  of  Siemens  Broth-  of  underground  wires,  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
ers.  On  the  16th  of  November  the  American  attended  with  the  same  success.  W.  H.  Preece, 
eud  of  the  cable  was  landed  at  North  East-  the  electrician  of  the  postal  service,  reported 
ham,  Mass.,  on  Cape  Cod,  from  the  steamer  lately  that,  while  their  cost  was  three  or  four 
Faraday.  No  ocean-cable  had  ever  been  con-  times  that  of  overhead  wires,  their  power  of 
structed  and  submerged  at  so  rapid  a  rate :  the  carrying  currents  is  only  a  tliird  or  a  quarter 
line  was  oorapleted  and  messages  sent  from  as  great,  and  that  the  gutta-percha  covering  is 
continent  to  continent  seven  months  after  the  attacked  by  rats  and  mice,  and  eaten  away  by 
French  Government  had  granted  the  oonces-  an  insect  called  Tempeltonia  ery%tallina^  and 
sion  to  the  company.  The  insulation  of  the  also  iigured  by  a  fungus.  The  British  publio 
wires  was  found  to  be  remarkably  perfect,  approves  the  adoption  of  this  system  on  ao- 
A  new  cable  has  recently  been  put  down  be*  count  of  the  danger  to  passengers  from  the 
tween  Germany  and  Norway,  at  the  cost  of  Uie  elevated  wires.  The  lines  are  carried  through 
German  Gk>vemment.  This  line  was  consid-  the  cities  below  ground.  Probably  in  the  open 
tied  dipliHnatically,  since  the  only  telegraphic  country  they  would  be  less  liable  to  destructive 
cornmanioation  between  Germany  and  Scan-  attacks. 

dioftvia  baa  been  through  Denmark.    It  is  a  A  novel  system  of  insulation  for  nnder- 

tlirce- wired  line,  and  extends  from  Romoe,  an  ground  telegraph  wires,  invented  by  David 

inland  off  the  coast  of  Schleswig,  to  a  point  Brooks  of  Philadelphia,  is  said  to  be  open  to 

near  ArendaL    All  telegraphic  traffic  between  none  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  this  mode 

Norway  and  Germany,  and  the  greater  part  of  telegraphy,  and  which  have  produced  such 

of  the  telegraphic  correspondence  with  other  discouraging  results  from   the   subterranean 

^'juntriea,    except    Denmark,    England,    and  wires  laid  in  Great  Britain.    If  wires  can  be 

France,  will  pass  over  the  new  wires  and  be  well  insulated  and  protected  from  destructive 
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agencies  nndern'oand,  tbeir  advantage  over  peDed  Christina  to  resign  and  go  to  France, 
the  overhead  telegraph  wires  Strang  on  posts  In  ]  841  he  was  elected  Regent  of  fepain,  and 
is  obvioos.  The  substance  used  as  an  insnla-  as  snoh  conducted  the  Gt>vernment  with  great 
tor  is  a  novel  one  to  practically  applj  to  this  energy.  He  opposed  the  demands  of  tho 
purpose,  although  its  remarkable  properties  as  Charch,  subdaed  the  Bepnblicans  who  at- 
a  non-condactor  are  well  known.  This  is  tempted  to  create  distarbanoes  in  Valencia 
paraffine-oil.  The  wires  are  wrapped  in  cotton  and  other  towns^  prevented  the  abduction  of 
and  bound  together  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  the  young  Queen,  defeated  the  attempts  to 
more  in  a  tight  cover  of  netting,  and  then  in-  bring  about  an  insurrection  in  the  army  made 
closed  in  a  pipe.  After  the  pipe  is  laid  in  the  by  the  Generals  Die^  Leon  and  Manuel  Con> 
ground,  it  is  nlled  with  the  oil.  Elevated  res-  cha,  and  kept  in  entire  subjection  the  Basque 
ervoirs  connected  with  the  pipe  keep  it  con-  Provinces.  He  now  began  to  turn  toward 
stantly  full  of  the  oil  under  pressure.  Short  England,  and,  refusing  to  dismiss  his  favorite, 
lines  insulated  in  this  manner  have  been  in  the  Secretary  Linage,  was  accused  of  favoring 
successful  operation  for  a  couple  of  years ;  one  a  oommercied  treaty  with  England  which  was 
of  them  is  laid  under  the  Scnuylkill  River  in  unfavorable  to  Spain.  In  a  very  short  time 
thirty-five  feet  of  water.  Sach  a  line  of  under-  the  opposition  to  him  culminated  in  open  re- 
ground  telegraph  will  probably  soon  be  work-  hellion,  which  soon  spread  over  Andalusia, 
mg  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Aragon,  Oatalonia,  and  Galicia.  On  June  13, 
£SPABT£RO,  Don  Baldombbo,  Duke  of  1848,  a  junta  formed  in  Barcelona  deposed 
Yitoria,  a  Spanish  general  and  statesman,  him,  and  declared  Queen  Isabella  of  age.  Af  • 
bom  October  27,  1793,  died  January  9,  1879.  ter  Narvaez  had  taken  Madrid  on  July  22d,  he 
He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  wheelwright,  and,  escaped  to  Cadiz,  whence  he  went  to  England, 
being  of  a  weakly  constitution,  prepared  for  While  he  was  received  in  England  with  the 
the  priesthood.  In  1809  he  entered  the  army  honors  of  a  regent,  he  was  deprived  in  Spain 
to  take  part  in  the  war  against  France,  and  of  all  his  honors  and  titles.  After  passing 
soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  After  five  years  in  England,  a  decree  of  Queen  Isa- 
the  retreat  of  the  French  in  18  H  he  joined  the  bella  restored  to  him  all  his  titles,  and  he  re- 
ezpedition  of  General  Morillo  to  the  South  turned  to  Spain,  but  for  a  long  time  kept  him- 
Amerioan  colonies,  which  at  that  time  were  self  aloof  from  political  life.  In  1854  he  to- 
carrying  on  their  war  of  independence.  Dur-  gether  with  O'Donnell  was  the  leader  of  the 
ing  the  ten  years  in  which  he  remained  there  insurrection,  and  Queen  Isabella,  in  order  to 
he  found  many  opportunities  to  distinguish  save  her  throne,  placed  him  at  the  bead  of  the 
himself,  and  roee  rapidly  in  rank.  In  1824  he  new  Ministry,  in  which  O^Donnell  became 
was  sent  to  Spain  by  the  Viceroy  to  report  on  Minister  of  War.  His  first  act  was  to  banish 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  after  his  return  was  Queen  Ohristina  for  the  second  time.  But  tlie 
captured  and  imprisoned  for  a  whole  year  by  union  of  parties  as  represented  in  his  Cabinet 
the  enemy.  In  1882  he  openly  declared  him-  could  not  endure,  and  he  was  forced  by  the 
self  in  favor  of  the  succession  of  the  daughter  intrigues  of  O'Donnell  to  resign  on  July  14, 
of  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  when  after  the  death  1856.  After  this  he  retired  completely  from 
of  the  King  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  was  public  life,  but  his  influence  did  not  cease  with 
appointed  Commandant  -  General  of  Biscay,  nis  retirement.  In  1869,  long  after  he  had 
In  1836  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  com-  taken  any  part  at  all  in  public  affaira,  a  propo- 
mand  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  Viceroy  of  sition  was  made  in  the  Oortes  to  elect  him 
Navarre,  and  Oaptain-General  of  the  Basque  King;  and  even  Alfonso  XII.,  upon  hia  aooes- 
Provinces.     When  in  1887  Don   Oarlos  ap-  sion  to  the  throne,  considered  it  necessary 

Seared  before  Madrid,  he  saved  the  capital,  to  go  to  Logrofio  in  order  to  secure  Espartero's 
rove  the  enemy  beyond  the  Ebro,  completely  good  will, 
defeated  them  in  the  battle  of  Luchana  (for  EUBOPE.  The  area  of  Europe  b  estimated 
which  he  was  created  Ootmt  of  Luchana),  and  at  8,824,240  square  miles.  Leaving  out  of  ac- 
relieved  Bilbao.  In  1838  he  completely  de-  count  the  area  of  the  European  dependencies, 
feated  the  Oarlist  General  Negri  at  Burgos,  as  well  as  that  of  the  German-coast  waters  of 
In  1889,  by  making  good  use  of  the  dissen-  tiie  Baltic  and  North  Seas,  the  Lake  of  Con- 
dons existing  among  the  Oarlists,  he  carried  stance,  and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  the  European 
on  negotiations  with  the  Garlist  General  Ma-  states  occupy  the  following  relative  podtion  in 
roto,  who  finally  capitulated  at  Bergara.  Af-  point  of  area: 
ter  this  Don  Oarlos  was  compelled  to  retire  to  oottntriis.                                     ««««•  rf*^ 

France.    As  a  reward  for  his  services,  Espar-  i.  Rogsia.. i,9n,iS4 

tero  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  marshal,  and  s!  Aaatro-Hangwy. '...'....*....*!..*... I       mi,085 

was  created  Dake  of  Vitoria  and  a  grandee  of  I  v^Sb^''V^'.V^'VV'\'^y^y.'       mlSi 

the  first  class.    In  1840  the  Cortes  passed  a  &  Spain.. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.*.'.'.'.'.'.'!.'!!!.'!!! *!*.'..'      iss^ns 

law  restricting  the  municipal  charters.     Es-  f  STiSS \u^ 

partero  advised  Queen  Christina  not  to  sane-  s!  Norway!  !!!*!!!.*!;!'/.!!!!!!!!!.'!!!      i&f%80 

tionthelaw;  but  she  refused  to  listen  to  his  9.  OrMtBrfuiii'MadinUDd.... !.!!...       ifi.sos 

advice,  and  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  Jj;  t!iIw:::::;;::::;::::::;;::::!V.:    iUSti 

the  movement  against  it,  which  finally  com-         ii.'  BoniMn'to.!.' !!!!]'.!!!! !!!!!!!!'.!!.".        
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18,  Forta«a] U,9M 

14.  Bulgaria 84,660 

la.  Gr«eo«.  19,868 

!«.  Senrla 18,78T 

17.  Swltnrkod 16,981 

in.  DeiUDWk 14,789 

19.  Nethttrlandt. 12,781 

90.  Belghon 11,878 

91.  Montenegro 8,649 

92.  Lnxemborg 999 

98.  Andorra 191 

94.  Lleohtensteln. 63 

36.  San  Merino. 24 

96.  Mooaeo 6 

TotaL 8J66,999 

With  regard  to  population  they  hold  the  fol- 
lowiDg  relative  position : 

OOUHTUEB.  P^oktioB. 

1  Bnaala  (exdoaire  of  Finland) 72,018,881 

9.  Germanr 42,797,860 

a.  Anatro-Uooganr 87,712,781 

4.  France 86,906,788 

6.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 84,617,000 

6.  Itahr 28,200,620 

7.  Spain 16,843,996 

8.  l^rker 7.008,000 

9.  Belgium 6,4T6,668 

10.  »»«"^««* fi,876,000 

11.  Sweden 4,681,868 

13.  Portugal 4,848,661 

18.  Netheriandt. 8,981,887 

14.  Swltaerland 2,792,964 

16.  Finland 1,968,626 

l<w  Denmark 1,940,000 

17.  Bolgaria 1,860,000 

18.  Norway 1,806,900 

19.  ereeee 1,679,776 

90.  Servia 1,676,699 

91.  Montenegro 286,000 

99.  LAxemborg 90^168 

28.  Andocra 18,000 

94.  Lteehtenetein 8,664 

25.  BanMarino. T,816 

261  Mooaoo 7,049 

Total 818,819,669 

In  this  table  the  European  dependencies  of 
Great  Britain,  Portugal,  and  Denmark  are  not 
taken  into  account.    They  are  as  follows : 

Great  Britain  (Malta,  Gibraltar,  Heligoland).  174^862 

Portogal  (Aa(m») 264^62 

I>enmark  (Faroe  ItJtnda,  Iceland) 88,000 

Total 681,n4 

Adding  these  figures  to  the  above  sum,  the 
total  population  of  the  European  states,  inclu- 
sive of  their  European  dependencies,  is  found 
to  be  818,884^883. 

The  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  progressed  favorably  during  1879. 
The  new  principality  of  Bulgaria  elected  a 
Constituent  Assembly,  which  prepared  a  Con- 
Btitution,  and  elected  a  Prince  in  the  person  of 
PriDce  Alexander  of  Battenberg.  (See  Bul- 
garia.) In  the  autonomous  province  of  East- 
em  Roamelia,  the  excesses  committed  by  the 
Bolgarians  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  caused 
some  doubts  to  be  entertained  as  to  its  stabil* 
itj;  but  toward  the  close  of  the  year  it  ap- 
peared as  if  the  Bulgarian  part  of  the  popula- 
tion had  determined  to  treat  their  Mohamme- 
dan neighbor*  with  more  fairness  in  future. 
(Sea  EASTEBir  Rottmxua.)  In  Roumania,  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews  proved  to  be  a  dif- 
ficalt  question  to  solve.  A  settlement,  how- 
ever, was  finaUy  arrived  at  by  the  adoption  of 


a  compromise  which,  while  acceptable  to  the 
Roumanians,  also  gained  the  approval  of  the 
Powers.  (See  Roumania.)  The  work  of  the 
different  commissions  on  boundaries  proceeded 
favorably  with  one  exception,  that  of  the  Greek 
frontier.  Several  skirmishes  occurred  on  the 
Servian  border,  while  in  the  new  districts  of 
Montenegro  attempts  at  resistance  were  made 
by  the  Albanians.  In  Turkey  the  greatest  dis- 
tress prevailed  in  consequence  of  the  disordered 
state  of  the  finances.  The  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  Asia  Minor  led  Sir  Austen  Layard,  the 
British  Minister  at  Constantinople,  to  make 
demands  for  the  appointment  of  able  officials 
to  administer  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey. 
This  demand  was  in  the  end  complied  with. 

iSee  TuBKXT.)  The  negotiations  with  Greece 
or  a  new  boundary  continued  during  the  year, 
but  no  progress  was  made,  as  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries could  not  agree  on  what  should  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  the  negotiation.  (See  Gbeece.) 
The  Porte  in  1879,  for  the  first  time  in  some 
years,  took  an  active  part  in  the  administration 
of  Egypt,  by  the  deposition  of  Ismail  Pasha. 
(See  Egypt.) 

An  important  change  was  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy.  Count  Andrassy  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  President  of  the  Common  Ministry  and 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  account  of  ill 
health,  and  was  succeeded  by  Baron  Uaymerle. 
(See  Haymeblb.)  The  change  in  persons,  how- 
ever, did  not  mean  a  change  of  policy.  In 
April  a  convention  was  concluded  with  Tur- 
key regarding  the  sanjak  of  Kovi-Bazar,  and 
this  district  was  then  occnpied  without  resis- 
tance. In  Austria  an  important  change  took 
place  in  the  government.  At  the  elections  for 
the  Reichsrath  held  in  June  and  July,  the  Con- 
stitutional party,  which  had  ruled  the  country 
for  a  number  of  years,  lont  some  seats,  making 
the  strength  of  the  parties  about  equal.  An 
important  feature  in  the  new  Reichsrath  was 
the  entrance  df  the  Bohemian  delegates  for  the 
first  time  since  1867.  The  Auersperg  Ministry 
had  resigned  previous  to  the  elections,  and  was 
finally  succeeded  by  a  fusion  Ministry  under 
Count  Taaffe.    (See  Austbia.) 

The  senatorial  elections  held  in  France  on 
January  6th  resulted  in  a  Republican  victory, 
thus  making  both  Chambers  Republican  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  third  repub« 
lie.  The  effect  of  this  was  felt  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  and  in  February 
President  MacMahon  resigned,  as  he  no  longer 
felt  himself  able  to  govern  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  majority.  In  his  place  the 
two  Chambers  in  Congress  assembled  elected 
Jules  Gr^vy,  the  veteran  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Ministry  formed 
by  M.  Waddington  introduced  two  important 
bills  affecting  higher  education.    Botn  were 

1>assed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  were 
aid  over  in  the  Senate  until  1880.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year  the  Ministry  of  M.  Wad- 
dington, although  sustained  in  the  Chamber 
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on  8e7eral  occasions  by  large  minorities,  was  in  1855,  at  Berlin  in  1857,  at  Geneva  in  1861,  at 

forced  to  make  way  for  a  Ministrj  composed  of  Amsterdam  in  1867,  and  at  New  York  in  1873. 

more  radical  members  under  M.  de  Frejcinet.  The  seventh  General  Oon/erenee  of  the  Evan- 

(See  Fbakoe.)  gelioal  Alliance  was  held  in  1879  at  Basel, 

In  Belgium,  the  question  of  Church  and  sec-  Switzerland,  beginning  September  1st  On  the 
nlar  schools  was  solved  by  the  adoption  of  the  evening  of  the  preceding  day,  Sunday,  August 
Government  bill  providing  for  the  super  vis-  81st,  a  service  of  greeting  between  Uie  dele- 
ion  of  all  schools  by  the  state.  (See  Bblgium.)  gates  from  the  different  oonntries  was  held  in 
In  Spain  the  year  witnessed  a  struggle  for  su-  the  Vereinshaus,  when  fraternal  addresses  were 
premacy  between  General  Campos  and  Sefior  delivered  in  the  German,  French,  and  English 
Canovas  del  Castillo.  The  principal  question  languages.  Pastor  Eoklin  spoke  in  behalf  of 
before  the  Cortes  was  the  pacificatiim  of  Cuba,  the  citizens  of  Basel,  and  as  the  representative 
An  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  the  King  of  the  German-speaking  countries ;  Professor 
shortly  after  his  marriage  to  the  Archduchess  Vignet  of  Berne  for  French  Switzerland  and 
Christina  of  Austria.    (See  Spain.)  France;  and  the  Rev.  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  of 

The  attention  of  England  in  1879  was  chiefly  New  York,  for  the  English-speaking  delegates, 

absorbed  by  the  wars  in  Afghanistan  and  Zoo-  M.  Charles  Sarasin,  ex-Councilor  of  Stat&  was 

looland.     In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  chosen  President  of  the  Conference,  and  deli  v- 

distress  in  Ireland  consequent  upon  the  agra-  ered  the  opening  address.    He  dwelt  upon  the 

rian  depression  became  very  great,  and  led  to  necessity  of  a  liberal  and  wise  judgment  in 

a  serious   anti-rent  agitation.     Disturbances  theological    thought,  even    though  it  might 

occurred  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  seem  to  make  too  many  concessions 

numerous  arrests  were  made.    At  the  same  to  the  demands  of  science ;  at  the  same  time, 

time  strong  efforts  were  used  to  relieve  the  he  held,  there  must  be  no  compromise  of  the 

distress.    (See  Gbsat  Britain.)  fundamentals  of   Christianity.      He  believed 

The  after-effects  of  the  war  with  Turkey  that  a  reconciliation  is  possible  between  faith 
were  felt  very  strongly  in  Russia  during  1879.  and  science,  and  that  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
In  spite  of  the  most  stringent  measures  adopt-  Evangelical  Alliance  is  to  find  it.  Reports 
ed  by  the  Government  to  suppress  it,  Nihilism  were  then  made  by  delegates  concerning  the 
was  stronger  this  year  than  ever,  and  another  religious  condition  of  their  respective  conn- 
unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Czar  tries.  Pastor  Gtldet  of  Basel  represented  Prot- 
WAS  made.  Another  danger  resulting  from  estantism  in  Switzerland  as  divided  into  parties 
the  late  war  threatened  Russia  in  1879,  in  the  and  suffering  from  the  growth  of  rationaltsni. 
form  of  the  plague,  which  appeared  in  severed  Dr.  Cremer,  of  the  University  of  Greifiswald, 
governments ;  but,  through  the  efforts  of  the  described  Germany  as  in  a  condition  of  reli- 
Government,  it  was  confined  to  a  compara-  gious  unrest,  enduring  a  contest  between  faith 
tively  small  part  of  the  empire.  (See  Plague.)  and  unbelief.  He  thought  tliat  much  advance 
The  advance  of  Russia  in  Asia  received  a  check  must  be  made  before  the  masses  conld  be 
this  year  by  the  defeat  of  the  Russian  army  by  reached  and  cured  of  their  indifference  and  in- 
the  Tekke  Turkomans.    (See  Russia.)  fidelity.    Pastor  Babut  of  Nismes  represented 

In  Germany  a  complete  revolution  in  the  the  French  Protestant  churches.    The  Rev.  £. 

financial  policy  took  place.    The  session  of  the  V.  Bligh  spoke  in  reference  to  the  religious 

Reichstag  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  oc-  condition  of  England,  and  dwelt  especially  on 

cupied  almost  exclusively  with  the  discussion  the  success  and  progress  of  the  evangelistic 

of  the  new  tariff,  which  was  finally  passed  by  meetings  which  were  instituted  during  the  tour 

a  coalition  of  the  Conservatives  and  the  Cath-  of  the  American  evangelists,  Messrs.  Moody 

olio  Center.  This  alliance  was  remarkable  from  and  Sankey,  in  1874,  and  had  been  continued 

the  fact  that  the  Catholics,  who  had  for  years  since.    Dr.  Van  Oosterzee,  of  the  University 

been  Prince  Bismarck^s  most  bitter  opponents,  of  Utrecht,  described  the  religious  condition  of 

had  now  Joined  hands  with  him.    The  reac-  Holland.   The  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  described 

tionary  spirit  was  also  felt  in  the  administra-  the  United  States  as  the  land  of  churches  and 

tion  of  Prussia,  where  the  Liberal  Ministers  Christian  activity,  and  ascribed  the  variety  of 

were  virtually  forced  to  resign  and  a  Conser-  denominational  forms  existing  there  largely  to 

vative  Ministry  was  put  in  their  place.    The  the  diverse  nationalities  ft*om  which  the  people 

elections  for  the  Diet  in  Prussia  resulted  in  a  have  originated,  each  tending  to  transplant  the 

large  gain  for  the  Conservatives,  giving  them  spirit  of  its  own  religious  life.     Dr.  Tardy 

with  their  new  allies,  the  Catholics,  a  bare  spoke  of  the  growing  activity  of  Protestantism 

majority  over  the  united  Liberals.    (See  Gbb-  in  Austria  and  Hungary.    Dr.  Yon  Scheele 

HANT  and  I^ussia.)  gave  an  encouraging  view  of  the  condition  of 

EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE.  This  asso-  the  Scandinavian  churches.  Among  the  gen- 
ciation  has  for  its  object  to  represent  the  unity  eral  addresses  was  one  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stongh- 
of  all  those  churches  which  collectively  are  ton  of  London,  on  "  The  Connection  between 
called  Evangelical  in  all  the  more  important  Basel  and  the  Early  English  Protestants.'^  Sec- 
articles  of  faith,  notwithstanding  their  sepa-  tional  meeting  were  held  for  the  reading  of 
ration  by  external  organization.  It  h&s  held  papers  in  the  French  and  English  languages, 
general  assemblies  at  London  in  1846,  at  Paris  The  theme  for  special  discussion  on  the  seo- 
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ocd  day  of  the  session  was  the  '*  Uncliange-  Washburn  of  New  York.    Other  papers  were 
ableness  of  the  Apostolic  Gospel."      Papers  on  the  *^  Christian  Regeneration  of  the  East," 
Were  read  on  this  subject  by  Professor  Orelli  by  Dr.  Fabri  of  Barmen,  Germany,  and  ^^  Tiie 
of  the  UniTersity  of  base],  and  Professor  Fr.  Christian  and  Anti-Christian  Influence  of  the 
Go<Iet  of  Neufchitel.  The  address  of  Professor  Press  on  the  Nation,"  by  the  Key.  A.  Jouelii, 
Orelli  attracted  an  unusual  degree  of  attention,  editor   of   the    **  Allgemeine    Schweitzerzei- 
and  K-as  coDsidered  the  most  important  paper  tung,"  of  Basel,  the  Rev.  Dr.  £.  de  Pressens^ 
C4)ntribated  to  the  meeting.    Papers  were  read  of  France,  who  spoke  of  the  mission  of  the 
in  the  French  section  on  **  Home  Evangeliza-  Protestant  press,  and  the  Rev.  L.  B.  White  of 
tion"  by  the  Rev.  M.  Lelidvre  of  Nismes,  London.     **The  Present  State  of  Religious 
France,  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Ashton  of  Loudon,  and  Liberty  "  again  engaged  attention  in  the  con- 
tbd  Rev.  Dr.  Fisch  of  Paris.    Pastor  Lelidvre  sideration  of  a  paper  which  had  been  pre- 
represented  that  France  was  undergoing  a  re-  sented  on  behalf  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson, 
li^ous  awakening,  in  the  development  of  which  D.  D.,  of  Berlin,  embodying  a  memorial  of  the 
it  invoked  the  cooperation  of  the  whole  Prot-  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
t^tiint  family,  and  spoke  of  Belgium  as  being  Missions  in  reference  to  the  interference  by  the 
in  a  <<imilar  situation  and  having  similar  needs,  police  with  persons  connected  with  its  missions 
Mr.  Ashton  described  the  evangelistic  labors  in  Bohemia,  and  calling  attention  to  restric- 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McAll  in  Paris,  which,  having  tions  which  were  imposed  on  the  exercise  of 
bten  begun  in  1871,  had  extended  till  they  em-  religious  freedom  in  Bavaria.    The  memorial 
braced  twenty-three  stations  regularly  attended  recited  that  the  missionaries  of  the  Board,  who 
by  more  than  five  thousand  hearers.   Professor  had  for  some  years  been  laboring  in  Austria, 
Einilio  Comba,  of  the  Waldensian  College  in  had  carefully  conformed  to  the  regulations  of 
Florence,  spoke  on  evangelistic  work  in  Italy,  the  Government  concerning  domestic  worship 
At  another  sectional  meeting  papers  were  read  and  public  religious  meetings,  and  till  recently 
on  '*  Preparation  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Gos-  had  been  allowed  to  carry  on  their  work  of 
I*vl/'  by  Professor  Guest  of  Breslau  and  Pro-  evangelization  with  only  occasional  interrup- 
t>r^-or  Porret  of  Lausanne.      These  speakers  tion  from  the  police.    As  teachers  of  religion 
licld  that  the  present  system  of  education  for  they  had   scrupulously  refrained  from  inter- 
tbe  ministry  is  defective,  and  not  adapted  to  meddling  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
the  wants  of  the  age ;  that  it  should  be  more  state.    Their  converts  had  taken  the  precau- 
romprehensive    and    less  ecclestiastical,  and  tion  to  withdraw  from  the  recognized  churches 
Bhould  rely  more  on  ethical  and  Biblical  than  to  which  they  had  belonged  in  the  manner 
on  dogmatical  forces.    The  subject  of  Sunday-  prescribed  by  law,  and  had  submitted  to  the 
»<\Vx>l9  was  diacussed  in  the  Anglo-American  police  a  statement  of  their  belief  and  of  their 
se<  tion,  with  addresses  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  D.  desire  to  worship  together  as  Biblical  Chris- 
Anderson  of  New  York,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oswald  tians,  not  connected  with  any  recognized  con- 
^)ked  of  London,  several  speakers  from  Ger-  fession.    The  police  had  allowed  them  to  hold 
manj,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  the  religious  meetings  in  a  public  hall  and  in  their 
Kit.  Dr.  John  Hall  of  New  York.  private  dwellings,  and,  after  carefully  inspect- 
The  most  important  discussion  of  the  third  ing  these  assemblies,  had  found  nothing  in 
('•IV  was  held  in  the  Anglo-American  section  them  contrary  to  law.    Suddenly,  however, 
"n  the  subject  of  religious  liberty.    The  Rev.  and  without  the  assignment  of  any  cause,  the 
l)r.  James  H.  Rigg,  ex-President  of  the  Eng-  authorities  began  to  look  upon  these  assemblies 
Ibh  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference,  gave  a  with  suspicion.     ^^  Gendarmes  would  enter  a 
^nrvej  of  the  position  of  the  different  conn-  meeting  and  take  down  the  names  of  all  pres- 
■ri.:«  of  the  world  in  reference  to  that  ques-  est,  by  way  of  warning.    They  would  even  go 
ti'D,  from  which  he  drew  the  conclasion  that  into  private  houses  at  the  hour  of  family  wor- 
the  principle  of  liberty  was  becoming  better  ship  and  take  notice  of  any  strangers  present, 
'understood   by  the   nations  of  Europe,  and  At  length,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1879,  in 
^"uld  ultimately  be  generally  recognized.   The  place  of  the  customary  permission  to  hold 
Ht'v.  Eastace  Carder  of  England  presented  a  evangelical  meetings,  Mr.  Adams  and  his  as- 
r^per  on  the  functions  of  conscience  in  rela-  sistant  Mr.  Horky  were  notified  that  persons 
t:»n  to  civil  and  religious  liberty.   The  subject  belonging  to  a  confession  not  legally  recog- 
of  *  Christian  Union  *'  was  considered  in  the  nized  have  only  the  right  to  hold  domestic 
«'ime  Kction,  in  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  T.  D.  worship,  and  that  at  domestic  worship  only 
An  lersion  of  New  York,  and  in  an  address  by  the  family  and  members  of  the  household  may 
tie  Rev.  William  Arthur  of  London.  be  present.    The  right  to  hold  public  religious 
Sx^ial  qaeations  were   considered   on   the  meetings,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
'  ":rtb  day,  when  papers  were  read  on  the  of  the  meeting-law,  was  also  denied,  and  the 
''  Itelations  of  Christianity  and  Modern  Soci-  meetings  Messrs.  Adams  and  Horky  had  an- 
'•^^'*  by  Professor  Wach  of  the  University  ot  nounced  to  the  police,  both  public  and  private, 
I  •  ip4ic ;  **  Oar  Duty  to  the  Working  Classes,''  were  forbidden.    Mr.  Adams  and  his  assistant 
^'7  Mr.  G.  Steinfaeil,  manufacturer,  of  Alsace,  Mr.  Nowak  were  summoned  before  the  police, 
'td  the  F^^sident  of  the  Conference ;    and  and,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty-five  days'  im- 
'*  Socijdtsm  and  Communism, "  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  prisonment  or  a  hundred  florins'  fine,  were  for- 
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bidden  to  hold  in  private  houses  anj  meetin|(  Missions  Zeitnng"  gave  a  review  of  the  condi- 
for  religions  exercises,  or  to  admit  to  their  tion  of  Protestant  missions  among  the  heathen, 
family  worship  any  person  not  strictly  a  mem-  and  was  followed  hy  addresses  on  the  general 
her  of  their  own  honseholds.  They  were  even  subject  of  missions,  on  the  "Results  of  Mis- 
forbidden  to  attend  religious  worship  in  each  sionary  Labor  in  India  and  Africa,"  and  on 
other^s  houses,  or  in  any  society  not  recognized  kindred  topics,  by  the  Rev.  William  Arthar  of 
by  law."  These  acts  were  considered  to  be  in  England,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barde  of  Geneva,  the 
direct  contravention  of  the  fundamental  law  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell  of  England,  and  th« 
of  Austria,  and  were  supposed  by  Dr.  Thomp-  Rev.  Dr.  Heman.  Professor  Christlieb'a  ad- 
son  to  be  unknown  to  the  Emperor  and  lus  dress  embodied  a  oondenmation  of  the  Briti^ 
immediate  counselors,  and  "  due  to  the  exces-  opium-trade  as  being  one  of  the  greatest  hin- 
sive  and  mistaken  zeal  of  the  provincial  au-  drances  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  CLi- 
thorities.''  Another  statement  described  the  na,  and  the  following  resolution  proposed  bj 
case  of  the  people  of  two  villages  in  which  him  was  adopted  unanimously : 
voluntary  assemblies  for  worship  had  been  Resolved.  That  this  Conferenoe,  prompted  by  the 
similarly  interfered  with.  The  case  was  dis-  reports  laid  before  it  as  to  the  preaent  atate  of  £vud- 
cussed  in  the  Anglo-American  section  and  in  gelical  misaion^  in  China  and  Didia,  expresMs  its  lali 
meetings  of  the  several  deputations,  and  the  Byppathy  with  the  offorta  for  the  am)pres.ioD  of  the 
^^»u«{^o  vfc  v«w  il  J  _i„  t,^  v^  opium-tniffio  which  have  been  mftdie  durmff  Qjany 
f oUowmg  memorial  was  agreed  upon,  to  be  y^  p„^  ^^  deaix«  to  support  the  piotcste  a^iin^t 
presented  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  by  an  thla  trade  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  nib.  1 
internationfll  deputation  representing  the  Al-  by  various  Evangelical  and  Miasionaiy  Churches,  mi 
lianoe  as  a  whole :  ^.  many  diatinguiahed  ftienda  of  Christian  mU^oa;. 

^  ,  ^         ,  ^     -  i^  ..V    -n  T    f  The  Conference  unitea  with  their  Engliah  bretliren  m 

The  seventh  Qenoral  Conference  of  the  Evangohcal  declarinff  this  lonff-eetebliahed  trade  to  be  a  en  in,' 

Alliance,  in  Basel  (Switzerland)  aasembled,  has  re-  injustice  agahist  China,  a  oauae  of  offense  which  cfrtp. 

oeived  from  membera  of  a  religious  immunity,  not  ly  hijures  tte  honor  of  the  Christian  name,  br»th  m 

roooffnized  by  the  state,  in  Prague  and  its  neighbor-  Oj^tian  and  heathen  ooontries,  and  especiallv  an 

hood,  representations,  as  ahown  m  the  documents  immense  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  Christian  miasi.mn- 

hereto  attached,  respecting  infringements  of  the  hb-  ^Q^k.    The  Conference  feels  oonstiwned  to  place  ok 

erty  of  feith  and  conscience  in  articular,  even  of  the  ^^^^  i^  conviction  that  a  chanM  in  the  policy  of 

exercise  of  fiundy  worship,  which  thev,  in  contraven-  Enjjiund  aa  regards  thia  traffic  ia  uraentiy  neoes^^rr, 

tion  of  the  guarantees  contamed  m  the  Constitution,  ^^^f  jj.  injjtructe  its  president  to  brii  thi  ns^oiun^u 

have  had  to  suffer,  which  sufferers,  as  they  inform  us.  ^  ^^  knowled<ze  of  her  Maieaty'a  Secntazv  of  buw 

have  made  due  appeal  to  the  supreme  (iovemment  of  f^^  in^Ua, 
Austria ;  and  this  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance, under  a  sentiment  of  fivtemal  avmpath^,  es-         On  the  last  day  of  the  session,  Saturday, 

teems  it  a  duty  to  associate  itself  with  tW  petition-  September   6th,  topics  relating  to  Christian 

era,  and  begs  to  present  to  his  Mmesty  the  Emperor  of  nntrkn  uta^a  A\lnT%aIi>A  {»  «^o«J^  i.w  ♦>!«  T\>v 

Austria,  with  profound  rcspeSt  and  due  conSdenoe,  ?°'^2|.!I^'2  discussed  m  napers  by  the  Uv. 

its  petition,  preying  that  as  M)eedily  as  possible  it  may  -Dr.  Plitt.  Professor  m  the  Moravian  Theologi. 

grant  to  the  request  of  our  brethren  in  fdith  an  au-  cal  Seminary  at  Gnadenfeld,  Prussia,  the  Rer. 

swer,  wherebv  these  questions  may  be  decided  in  a  Th.  Fallot  of  Paris,  and  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hurst, 

aense  fiivorable  to  toleration  and  religious  liberty.  j)^  jy  ^  President  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 

The  deputation  consisted  of  the  President        The  deputation  appointed  by  the  General 

(ez-Oouncilor  Sarasin)  and  Vice-Presidents  of  Conference  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  Em- 

the  Alliance,  and  included  among  its  members  peror  of  Austria  in  behalf  of  religions  liberty 

Oount  Bismarck-Bohlen,  a  cousin  of   Prince  were  received  by  his  Majesty  at  the  palace  in 

Bismarck  and  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor  BiidaPesth,  and  presented  the  petition  of  t|.e 

of  Germany.  Alliance  to  him.    The  Emperor  received  tiie 

The  Conference  also  considered  some  cases  memorial  very  graciously,  promised  to  inquire 

of  the  restriction  of  religious  freedom  which  into  the  subject  of  the  grievances  to  which  it 

had  occurred  in  Greek  territory,  where  it  was  related,  and  assured  the  deputation  that  justice 

represented  that  the  rights  of  parents  not  of  should  be  done  if  the  facts  as  stated  in  it  were 

the  orthodox  religion  to  have  their  children  substantiated. 

educated  without  the  interference  of  the  au-        The  third  biennial  meeting  of  the  Ernnneli' 

thorities  of  the  Greek  Church  had  been  in-  eal  Alliance  of  the  United  Statee  was  held  at 

fringed  upon.    This  was  regarded  as  in  contra-  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  b^;inning  October  2Si!u 

vention  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Ber-  The  meetings  were  continued  through  the  two 

lin.     It  was  stated  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  succeeding  days,  during  which  papers  were 

ordered  remonstrances  to  be  made  against  these  read  as  follows:  "Christian  Scholarship  anl 

interferences,  and  they  would  probably  cease.  Christian  Unity,'*  Rev.  James  8.  Bush,  D.  I). 

Cases  of  persecution  said  to  have  occurred  in  (Episcopalian),  of  New  York ;  **  The  Snodfiy 

Spain  were  referred  to  the  British  Committee,  Question,"  ex  -  President  T.  D.   Wool^er  •>! 

to  be  dealt  with  as  should  seem  fit  to  them.  Yale  College ;  ^'  Christian  Truth  and  the  Ft n- 

The  fifth  day  was  given  to  the  discussion  odical  Press,"  Rev.  W.  Craig,  D,  D.  (Pre*^^^^- 

of  subjects  connected  with  the  work  of  mis-  terian),  of  Iowa ;  "  City  Missions  and  our  Fo-- 

sions.    A  paper  was  read  on  "  Missions  to  the  eign  Population,"  Rev.  W.  V.  Tndor,  D.  r». 

Jews,"  by  M.  de  le  Roi  of  Breslau  and  Pro-  (Methodist),  of  St.  Louis,  ^fissouri ;  •*  Harmony 

feasor  Christlieb  of  the  University  of  Bonn ;  in  Essential  Doctrines  promoted  by  the  Al!i- 

and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  **  Allgemeine  ance,"  Rev.  J.  L.  Burroughs,  D.  D*  (Bfl4)tist), 
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Df  Lonisville,  Kentackj ;  ^*  Christian  Morals 
and  the  Public  Schools,"  Rev.  J.  M.  King, 
]).  D.  (Methodist),  of  Nevr  York  City ;  "  The 
Chnrches  and  Social  Reforms,"  Rev.  T.  M. 
Post,  D.  D.  (Congregationalist),  of  St.  Louis, 
Misjioari;  "The  Mohammedan  Powers  and 
Cl]ri.stian  Missions,"  Rev.  Galusha  Anderson, 
D.  D.,  of  Chicago,  Illinois ;  "  Union  of  Church- 
es and  Union  of  Church  and  State,"  Rev.  Stu- 
art Eobiofion,  D.  D.  (Presbyterian),  of  Louis- 
Tille,  Kentucky. 

The  Annual  Conference  of  the  British  Organ' 
ization  of  the  ^Evangelical  Alliance  was  held  at 
L'iinbiirgh,  beginning  October  28tb.    An  ad- 
«:re.<s  was  made  at  the  opening  meeting  on 
'The  Recent  Conference  at  Basel,"  by  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Stonghton  of  London,  who  remarked 
th;it  the  statements  which  haa  been  made  at 
that  Conference  in  regard  to  the  state  of  re- 
lii'ioQ  in  the  world  had  impressed  on  his  mind, 
among  other  things,  that  a  decided  advance 
liad  taken  place  within  a  few  years  throughout 
Europe  in  what  was  called  religious  toleration. 
To  thU  was  largely  due  the  spread  of  reli^ous 
infidelity,  for  men  were  now  allowed  to  state 
jn^i  what  they  thought.      While,   however, 
iiiuch  skepticism  and   infidelity  were  shown 
t^'  be  prevalent,  a  very  great  amount  of  Chris- 
tian work  also  appearea  to  be  going  on,  not 
(nly  in  £ngland  and  Scotland,  but  all  over 
tarope.    The  sessions  of  the  Conference  were 
oTjtiooed  through  three  days,  (luring  which 
■I'lJre^scs  were  delivered  on  "The  Practical 
I\ji4>lations  of  the  Alliance,"  by  Canon  Bat- 
er^hy  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Robertson ;    "  The 
>uUi  of  Religion  on  the  Continent,"  by  the 
lifv.  R.  S.  Ashton  of  the  Evangelical  Conti- 
nental Society,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jessup  of  Syria, 
J:nd  the  Rev.  J.  0.  Bums;   '*Home  Mission 
H  rk/'  by  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Wilson  of  Edin- 
^  'irjrh,  and  others ;  **  Missions  to  the  Heathen," 
•'^  the  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  McCarthy  of  China,  etc. 
^  EV ANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION.  Thefol- 
■j^ing  is  a  snmmary  of  the  statistics  of  the 
Eran^elical  Association  as  given  in  its  "  Chris- 
tan  Family  Almanac"  for  1879: 
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Number  of  local  preachers,  658 ;  of  Sunday- 
schools,  1,925,  with  20,640  officers  and  teach* 
ers,  and  118,514  scholars;  of  parsonages,  416; 
probable  value  of  the  same,  $392,364;  prob- 
able value  of  the  churches,  $3,030,027 ;  amount 
of  Conference  contributions,  $4,718.02;  of  mis- 
sionary contributions,  $71,419.74;  of  Sunday- 
school  and  Tract  Union  contributions,  $1,949.- 
13.  The  principal  periodicals  published  by 
the  Association  are  one  English  aud  one  Ger- 
man weekly  general  religious  newspaper,  the 
latter  of  which,  begun  in  January,  1836,  is  the 
oldest  German  Protestant  newspaper  in  the 
United  States.  Several  Sunday-school  and 
other  religious  periodicals  are  also  published 
in  both  the  English  and  German  languages. 
The  priocipal  educational  institutions  are  the 
Northwestern  College,  Napierville,  111. ;  Union 
Biblical  Institute,  in  the  same  place;  Union 
Seminary,  New  Berlin,  Pa. ;  and  Ebenezer 
Orphan  Institute,  Flat  Kock,  Seneca  County, 
Ohio,  at  which  54  children  were  supported 
and  tiaught  in  1879.  The  statistics  reported  to 
the  General  Conference  differ  slightly  from 
those  published  in  the  **  Almanac,"  and  give 
totals  as  follows :  Number  of  itinerant  preach- 
ers, 909 ;  number  of  local  preachers,  636 ;  num- 
ber of  church  members,  109,773;  number  of 
churches,  1,434;  probable  value  of  churches, 
$3,170,602 ;  number  of  parsonages,  449 ;  prob- 
able value  of  parsonages,  $406,541 ;  number  of 
Sunday-schools,  1,918;  number  of  scholars, 
118,640;  number  of  officers  and  teachers,  20,- 
558. 

The  mission  in  Germany  is  organized  into  a 
Conference,  with  about  8,000  church  members 
and  14,000  Sunday-school  scholars.  It  has  a 
publishing-house  and  printing-office  at  Stutt- 
gart, and  a  theological  school  at  Reutlingen. 
A  mission  is  supported  in  Japan,  with  two 
missionaries  and  three  female  assistants,  hav- 
ing small  congregations  at  Tokio  and  Osaka. 

The  quadrennial  report  of  the  Book  Agent 
to  the  Gener^  Conference  showed  that  in  four 
years  the  resources  of  the  publishing  establish- 
ment had  been  increased  by  $92,844;  that 
$51,492  had  been  added  by  improvements; 
that  $26,951  had  been  distributed  among  the 
Conferences;  and  that  the  total  profits  had 
been  $92,344. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Mietionary  Soei' 
ety  was  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  General  Conference.  A  full  re- 
port was  made  of  the  mission  in  Japan,  show- 
ing that  it  included  17  full  members,  four 
Sunday-schools  with  100  scholars,  and  a  cate- 
chetical class  with  seven  scholars.  Two  adults 
and  seven  infants  had  been  baptized  during 
the  year,  and  there  were  five  candidates  for 
baptism.  The  Board  resolved  to  send  another 
missionary  to  Japan.  It  also  made  an  appro- 
priation and  arrangements  for  establishmg  a 
mission  in  Texas. 

The  quadrennial  General  Conference  of  the 
Evangelical  Association  met  at  Chicago,  BL, 
Octol^r  2d.     Eighty -seven   delegates  were 
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present,  four  of  whom  were  from  Germany,  already  often  held,  Snnday-school  institutes  b« 
The  four  bishops  presided  in  turn.  The  pro-  held,  as  far  as  possible,  at  all  appointments, 
ceedings  were  conducted  in  the  English  and  under  the  direction  of  the  pastor,  and  that  uor- 
German  languages.  The  bishops  presented  a  mal  cla^^ses  be  established,  where  instructions 
quadrennial  address,  which  dwelt  at  the  open-  may  be  given  in  the  Biblical  sciences  and  tbe 
ing  upon  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  best  methods  of  teaching.  A  committee  was 
the  Church,  which  had  become  evident  during  appointed  to  prepare  and  publish  a  course  of 
the  last  four  years.  The  fact  was  illustrated  study  for  normal  claases ;  and  tbe  speedy  pub- 
by  tables  giving  the  rates  of  frrowth  in  differ-  lication  of  a  catechism  for  Sunday-schools  in 
ent  particulars,  by  quadrenniums,  of  which  the  English  and  German  languages,  and  the 
the  table  of  members  showed  that  the  rate  of  preparation  and  publication  of  a  Biblicul  ge- 
Increase  has  been  as  follows:  from  1863  to  ography,  in  German,  were  recommended.  Ar- 
1867,  18  per  cent. ;  from  1867  to  1871,  28  per  tides  were  approved,  to  be  recommended  to 
cent. ;  from  1871  to  1875,  20  per  cent. ;  from  the  Annual  Conferences,  providing  that  the 
1875  to  1879,  18  per  cent.  The  following  Bishops,  except  the  one  who  is  at  the  time  in 
resolution  was  adopted  in  reply  to  an  invi-  the  chair,  shall  be  permitted  to  take  part  iu 
tation  from  the  General  Conference  of  the  the  deliberations  of  the  General  Conference, 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  the  Associa-  without  having  the  right  to  vote,  and  that  such 
tion  to  take  part  in  an  (Ecumenical  Confer-  general  officers  of  the  Church  as  were  at  pres- 
ence of  Methodist  bodies  accepting  the  Ar-  ent  members  of  the  General  Conference  by 
minian  theology :  virtue  of  their  office  should  have  the  privilt  ge 

1.  That  we  duly  appreciate  and  most  heartily  rocip-  of  choosing  the  Annual  Conferences  of  which 
rocatc  the  fraternal  spirit  which  j>romptod  ond  which  they  would  be  members,  or  of  retainimc  nicm- 
pervades  said  invitation  to  participate  ui  the  dclibora-  bership  in  the  Conferences  with  which  they 
tions  of  said  Conference.              ..^r  t.  j.  .v  i    ,,  were  already  connected,  while  their  official 

2.  That,  a  though  wo  are  not  a    Methodist  body,"  membership  of  the  General  Conference  shuuM 
but  yet  are  closely  alhed  to  Methodism  in  doctrine  and  "*«"*"«*  o"*F  "*  ""^  vt^jwao*  vv«*w  c«v^  « 
practice,  we  herewith  accept  the  invitation  and  make  cease.    The  Rev.  Jacob  J.  Eaher^the  Kev.  Ka- 
arranj^mentd  to  be  properly  represented  at  said  Con-  dolph  Dubs,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  How- 
ferenoe.  man,  D.  D.,  were  reelected  to  the  office  of 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  was  Bishop, 
instructed  to  take  steps  to  have  the  Church        EXODUS  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE.    Tho 
properly  represented  at  the  CEcninenical  Con-  attention  of  the  country  during  the  past  tear 
ference.     The   nee<l  of  a  more  appropriate  has  been  attracted  to  movements  among  th^' 
translation  into  the  English  language  of  the  colored  population,  chiefly  in  the  States  bor- 
ori^nal  name  of  the  denomination  {JSvangeli-  dering  on  the  Mississippi.    There  was  do  np- 
iche  Gemeinschqft)  was  recognized  h J  the  OoTk-  pearance    of  organization  or  system  am<>r.: 
ference,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted,  to  be  these  persons.    Their  irregularity  and  the  nb- 
submitted  to  the  Annual  Conferences  for  ap-  sence  of  preparation  seemed  to  indicate  spon- 
prova],  ordering  that  the  English  name  of  the  taneousness  and  earnestness.     Bands  niovel 
Church  in  the  future  should  be  the  Evangelical  from  the  plantations  to  the  Mississippi  River, 
Church  of  North  America.     A  committee  was  and  thence  to  St.  Louis  and  other  citieiv  wi:n 
appointed  to  take  in  hand  the  necessary  mea-  no  defined  purpose,  except  to  reach  some  one 
sures  to  make  the  contemplated  change  of  name  of  the  new  States  west  of  the  Mi8si5.<i)*f'i. 
legal.    The  rule  with  regard  to  teacliing  in  the-  where  they  expected  to  enjoy  a  new  Cana  lu. 
ological  schools  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  Their  movements  received  the  name  of  tho 
'^  The  teachers  of  the  theological  branches  must  *^  Exodus."    A  large  number  of  these  estra.^ .« 
be  ministers  of  our  Church ;  for  non-theologi-  were  returned  to  their  homea.     Others  wen* 
oal  branches  other  competent  persons  may  be  sent  forward  to  Kansas,  where  tbe  welcor.'' 
appointed,  whose  character  and  faith  are  in  ac-  was  not  cordial    There  has  been  much  t^udi  r* 
oordance  with  the  directions  of  our  Church  ing  and  destitution  among  them.    That  tlurf 
Discipline."     The  rule  concerning  the  Board  should  be  a  restless  and  migratory  spirit  c\- 
of  Publication  was  modified  so  as  to  read:  hibited  from  time  to  time  by  this  popalatior, 
''There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Publication  con-  that  this  should  impel  to  inconsiderate  aii: 
sisting  of  the  Bishops  and  eight  other  men.  unorganized  efforts  for  change,  and  result  in 
The  Church  shall  be  divided  into  eight  dis-  unsuccessful   experiments,  la  not  snrpri.-irc. 
tricts,  from  each  of  which  one  man  shall  be  The  number  of  this  population  is  large  and  in- 
elected  for  four  years  by  the  General  Confer-  creasing.     Their  place  in  political  and  s^(  :>  • 
ence.    The  Board  shall  be  amenable  for  its  life  is  iU-defined,  and  their  merely  econoiui  - 
raanagament  only  to  the  General  Conference."  and  domestic  relations  are  open  to  disturbiiu'  c 
The  Committee  on  Simday-Sohools  reported  through  the  interference  and  influence  of  y^  '- 
that  a  gratifying  saocess  had  been  attained  in  sons  unconnected  with  them  socially  or  ev<^ 
that  department  of  the  work  of  the  Church,  nomically.     Their   relations  as  citizens  sui 
and  that  the  ministry  were  manifesting  an  in-  voters  give  them  an  importance  in  the  ejts  • ' 
creasing  interest  and  zeal  in  carrying  it  for-  those  who  are  indifferent  to  them  in  anj  c>t:.<  * 
ward.    The  Conference  advised  that,  in  addi-  of  their  relations.    A  brief  retrospect  of  ti' 
tion  to  the  Conference  and  district  conventions  history  of  this  race,  with  a  view  to  ascerta.:; 
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their  present  condition  and  fntnre  destiny,  convulsions  are  greater  from  freedom  with- 

luay  nut  be  amiss  in  view  of  the  interest  this  held  than  from  freedom  granted  ?    Before  an- 

exodus  has  awakened.  swers  were  made,  Lord  Stanley  announced  that 

The  slavery  of  the  African  race  npon  the  the  Ministers  had  determined  to  make  the 
American  Continent  had  one  featore  which  '*  frightful  experiment "  of  emancipation,  and 
dii^tiDguished  it  from  any  form  of  slavery  that  spoke  of  it  as  *^  an  unreasoning  necessity.** 
had  prevailed  elsewhere.  The  slaves  were  1  he  Parliament  adopted  a  measure  of  appren- 
sot  captives  of  their  masters,  nor  slaves  be-  ticeshipof  the  slaves  of  four  and  six  years,  and 
causeof  crime  nor  of  patriarchal  authority,  nor  voted  to  pay  , four  ninths  of  their  appraised 
because  of  debt  and  the  power  of  the  creditor,  value,  and  appropriated  £20,000,000  for  com- 
The  African  slave-trade  was  conducted  purely  pensation.  Tlie  Government  of  Louis  Philippe 
for  commercial  profit.  It  was  regarded  as  a  of  France  proposed  a  delay  of  ten  years  and 
prime  source  of  wealth  and  strength,  and  trea-  compensation ;  but  before  the  measure  pro- 
ties  were  made  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  its  posed  was  adopted  the  revolutionary  govem- 
fid vantages.  It  had  been  carried  on  for  two  Toent  of  Lamartine,  in  a  decree  of  a  few  lines, 
centuries  before  the  conscience  of  the  world  terminated  the  discussion  and  abolished  slave- 
was  fully  aroused  to  its  atrocity.  The  contest  ry  in  the  French  Antilles.  In  1861  one  branch 
for  its  abolition  lasted  for  nearly  half  a  century  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  assented 
before  full  success  was  attained.  There  was  to  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
an  intimate  relation  between  the  origin  of  the  hi  bit  the  Federal  Government  from  passing  any 
trade  and  the  destination  of  its  subjects.  Tlie  act  of  abolition  without  the  consent  of  the 
arguments  for  the  suppression  of  the  trade  at  slaveholding  States.  In  1865,  by  an  amend- 
the  place  of  its  origin  applied  with  much  force  ment  of  the  Constitution,  slavery  was  for  ever 
to  its  abolition  at  the  place  where  the  slaves  prohibited  in  any  place  witiiin  the  jurisdiction 
were  employed.  The  abolition  of  the  slave-  of  the  United  States.  In  none  of  these  last 
trade  in  1808  in  the  United  States  was  fol-  instances  were  there  consultations  with  mas- 
h'wed  in  a  few  years  by  attempts  to  determine  ters  or  with  slaves.  In  none  was  there  pro- 
the  territorial  bounds  to  which  slavery  should  vision  for  any  consequences  to  arise  from  the 
be  confined  within  the  United  States,  and  into  abrupt  termination  of  existing  relations.  There 
tiiis  discussion  the  distribution  of  political  was  no  thought  taken  for  the  support  of  the 
power  in  the  States  and  sectional  aggrandize-  inferiors  in  these  relations  in  the  performance 
Tiient  largely  entered.  A  continuous  agitation  of  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  their 
for  some  half-century,  commencing  with  the  changed  state.  Under  the  law  and  custom  of 
attempt  to  delay  the  admission  of  Missouri  slavery,  the  slave  was  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
iuto  the  Union  till  slavery  was  prohibited ;  the  charged  from  these.  His  home  in  general  was 
fixing  of  the  line  of  86®  80^,  and  the  territory  npon  the  lands  of  the  master.  His  daily  life 
north  s»  free  territory ;  the  contests  over  the  was  confined  to  this  habitation.  He  could  not 
territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  and  upon  leave  it  but  for  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days,  and 
the  admission  of  Oregon,  California,  and  Kan-  that  only  by  permission.  He  did  not  select  his 
his  to  the  Union;  finally,  the  civil  war  and  vocation  or  employment ;  these  were  provided, 
th^  addition  of  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  and  all  he  did  was  under  supervision.  He  did 
Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  not  buy,  sell,  or  barter.  There  were  no  asso- 
furuish  chapters  for  the  same  history.  During  ciations  in  life  or  business,  nor  did  he  bequeaUi 
the  period  from  1775,  when  the  first  motion  or  inherit.  He  did  not  hold  property  nor  per- 
was  submitted  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  (and  form  contracts.  The  conditions  in  which  he 
rot  then  noticed  or  discnssed),  until  the  aoop-  was  placed  led  him  to  habits  of  industry,  ab- 
tion  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  in  Decem-  stinence,  and  obedience.  The  gross  vices  of 
'^r,  1865,  the  African  race  had  increased  in  the  world  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  grasp 
^he  United  States  from  less  than  three  hundred  him.  It  is  therefore  observable  that  in  ail  the 
th  >i]3and  to  the  number  of  five  million  persons,  contentions,  controversies,  and  woes  resulting 

The  history  of  slavery  on  the  eastern  con-  from  the  existence  of  these  relations,  the  slave 

tineat  shows  that  the  progression  of  the  slave  acarcely  performed  any  part  whatever — in  no 

P't^lfttion  to  a  condition   of  freedom  and  instance  a  conspicuous  part.    During  the  civil 

equality  was  gradual,  and  that  the  traces  of  war  in  the  United  States  the  slaves  made  no 

the  progress  were  indistinct  and  scarcely  dis-  quarrel,  no  insurrection,  and  while  they  re- 

cernible,  and  the  fact  accomplished  without  mained  with  their  owners  they  were  submis- 

any  marked  change  of  law  or  custom.    The  sive  and  obedient.    The  cessation  of  hostilities 

:ir)"lition  of  African  slavery  on  this  continent  in  1865,  and  the  disruption  of  the  ties  which 

hi3  obeyed  impulses  derived  from  external  had  held  the  two  races  in  connection,  were  fol- 

forces,  and  not  from  the  concessions  of  the  lowed  by  anarchy  and  by  the  disorganization 

master  or  the  demand  of  the  slave.  of  the  economical  and  domestic  relations  of  the 

lo  1832  the  Ministry  of  England  proposed  two  races.    The  slaves  left  their  habitations 

f'>r  inquiry  :    First,  whether  the   slaves,  if  and  wandered  wildly  over  the  land.    They  de- 

j-rnancipated,  would  maintain  themselves,  be  serted  the  plantations,  their  homes,  and  crowd- 

ir.  itiAtnona,  and  disposed  to  acquire  property  ed  to  the  towns  and  villages.    There  was  no 

^7  liborf    Secondly,  whether  uie  dangers  of  definite  aim  nor  apparent  object    They  oon- 
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gregated  io  masses,  and  spent  their  days  in  gronod  and  means  of  transportatiozL  Wbetli- 
idleness  and  vacancy.  Then  there  was  a  neces-  er  this  system  has  heen  carried  into  effect,  au  1 
sity  for  a  Freedman^s  Bnrean,  in  1865  and  for  Hayti  is  possessed  of  a  sober,  indastrious,  and 
several  years,  to  famish  them  with  some  guar-  improving  population,  may  be  doubted.  The 
dianship,  guidance,  and  maintenance.  The  res-  fact  is  certain  that  there  has  been  no  approxi- 
toration  of  order  and  repose,  that  order  and  mation  to  the  wealth  and  improvements  exi^t- 
repose  which  consist  in  steady  pursuits  and  set-  ing  a  centory  ago.  In  the  smaller  islands  of 
tied  conditions,  was  not  fully  attained  for  many  the  British  Antilles  the  relations  between  tlu- 
years.  In  many  instances,  probably  in  most  blacks  and  whites  have  been  harmonioud.  In 
instances,  the  plantation  slaves  returned  for  a  Jamaica  the  tendency  has  been  to  estran .re- 
time at  least  to  their  former  homes  and  resumed  ment,  and  the  probability  is  that  in  the  cours.* 
their  accustomed  work.  The  transition  from  of  a  few  years  there  will  be  none  otlier  tlrnn 
a  condition  of  servitude,  where  all  responsibil-  the  descendants  of  Africans  in  that  iskiid,  as 
ity  and  care  for  themselves  was  superseded  by  in  Hayti. 

the  control  and  superintendence  of  others,  to  a        We  have  not  been  able  to  attribute  any  par- 
state  of  freedom,  m  which  these  responsibili-  ticular  importance  to  the  movements  wliidi 
ties  and  demands  were  greatly  increased,  must  have  been  observed  during  the  past  year  anion;: 
have  been  distressing  to  the  greater  part  of  the  colored  population.    The  publicatiuQs  in 
this  population.     It  would  be  strange  if  the  the  newspapers  have  been  much  exaggerate], 
majority  did  not  find  themselves  incompetent  and  the  motives  for  it  have  been  misrepresent- 
to  the  task.     Nor  is  it  surprising  that  there  ed.     It  is  quite  probable  that  partisans,  ea.\r 
has  not  been  any  marked  improvement  in  their  to  accomplish  a  triumph  in  an  election,  may 
moral  or  physical  condition.    The  habits  and  have  tempted  emigrations  from  the  densely 
affections  acquired  in  the  time  of  servitude  wo  populated  districts  on  the  Mississippi  River.  t<>r 
have  mentioned.    Sobriety,  industry,  and  do-  a  transient  and  mischievous  use  of  them  in 
mestication  we  may  suppose  to  have  retained  a  some  contested  election.    It  may  be  that  some 
hold  upon  them,  and  to  account  for  the  absence  speculators  may  desire  to  have  a  population  tV^r 
of  any  disorder  or  tumult,  and  for  the  mainte-  waste  lands  in  the  far  West,  and  they  may  hji\  e 
nance  of  the  existing  relations.    But  a  new  circulated  prints  and  descriptions  of  a  region 
generation  is  rapidly  rising  that  did  not  share  producing  milk  and  honey,  where  a  black  man 
in  any  of  the  results  of  this  training.    They  may  bask  in  the  sunshine  in  idleness  between 
have  come  into  life  with  instincts  to  separate  his  meal.^.     It  may  be  that  there  have  been  in- 
from  all  the  associations  ani  to  banish  the  rec-  stances  of  wrong  and  injustice  in  the  deaiin-^; 
oUections  of  the  life  of  their  progenitors.    The  of  the  shopkeepers  who  besiege  the  plantation^ 
seclusion  of  the  plantations,  the  steady  and  and  tempt  the  laborers  to  improvident  and  rw- 
oontinuous  labor  required  there,  and  the  ab-  inous  dealings,  subjecting  them  to  penury  and 
Since  of  excitements  and  amusements  which  want.    It  may  be  that  fanatical  efforts  for  c^- 
are  fouud  in  village  and  town  life,  must  be  re-  tablishing  large  bodies  together  for  reli^ion^ 
pulsive  to  the  sensual  natures  of  this  genera-  enterprises  or  excitements  have  been  o|>era- 
tion.     The  statesmen  of  the  African  race  in  tive.     It  must  be  remembered  that  here  U 
Hayti  seem  to  have  observed  this  disposition,  a  population  of  about  five  millions  who  have 
Toussaint  TOuverture  remanded  the  laborers  been  suddenly  relieved  from  restraint  and  (h.-" 
on  the  plantations  to  their  former  abodes.    He  cipline,  without  being  furnished  with  instruo- 
reqnired  that  they  should  be  supplied  with  a  tion,  and  who  are  without  accumulated  experl- 
house  and  a  garden,  should  have  the  benefit  of  enoe  or  information  of  the  world  and  its  habit <) 
a  Sunday^s  market,  and  should  share  in  the  of  intercourse.    The  most  improved  and  ad- 
productions  of  the  plantation — generally,  one  vanced  are  barely  able  to  take  care  of  thent- 
fourth  of  the  gross  product.    They  were  pro-  selves.    The  larger  proportion  are  imbecile  ni  d 
hibited  from  leaving  the  plantation  without  incapable  for  that  purpose,  and  need  guidance 
the  permission  of  the  owner.    The  rural  code  and  guardianship.    All  of  the  events  of  the 
of  Hayti  in  1826  was  more  detailed  and  expli-  years  following  the  removal  of  the  restrair.t.<i 
oit.    **  The  citizens  of  the  agricultural  dass  ^'  we  have  spoken  o^  tend  to  separate  this  pt  >}')]- 
could  not  be  withdrawn  from  their  pursuits  lation  from  those  who  live  in  the  States  where 
except  in  cases  provided  by  law.    They  were  they  belonged.    There  is  no  reason  why  there 
forbidden  to  leave  the  country  to  reside  in  should  not  be  migrations  from  this  part  of  tiit- 
towns  or  villages  without  permission  of  the  country  to  other  portions,  and  these  must  h^^ 
magistrate  of  their  domicile  and  the  consent  of  expected.    This  population  will  nnmber  U  n 
the  town  or  village  they  would  reside  in.  They  millions  of  persons  within  half  a  century.    It 
were  prohibited  from  sending  their  children  is  not  a  population  which  will  add  to  the  in- 
'to  school  without  such  permission.    They  were  tellectnal  wealth  of  the  country  for  a  long  [>•  - 
not  allowed  to  cultivate  a  plantation  for  them-  nod  of  time.    It  is  of  the  utmost  oonsequen^x 
selves,  and  were  required  to  make  contracts  that  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  respect  t'^ 
for  service  as  laborers  on  the  plantations,  and  them  shall  not  tend  to  deteriorate  their  mor- 
were  not  allowed  to  leave  without  permission,  als,  or  fit  them  to  be  instruments  in  the  hanU 
The  hours  of   labor  were   determined,  and  of  wicked  and  unscrupulous  persons.    In  >tt 
provisions  were  made  for  a  house  and  plot  of  far  as  projects  for  a  spread  of  thia  populiition 
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orer  the  land  tend  to  the  amelioration  of  their  gone,  or  who  may  hereafter  go,  to  the  West- 
condition,  the  promotion  of  their  well-being,  ern  States."  Colored  delegates  were  invited  to 
none  shonld  object.  It  is  probable  that  the  present  their  grievances  and  assist  in  their  re- 
ictcTests  of  tiie  Southern  States  would  be  ad-  moval.  There  was  a  numerons  attendance  of 
vanced  if  there  was  a  distribntion  of  this  peo-  planters  and  of  representative  colored  men. 
pie.  At  present  their  numbers  exclude  from  Tlie  following  resolutions  embody  the  results 
those  iStates  a  better  population.     But  to  en-  of  their  deliberations : 

tioe  them  to  remove  upon  hopes  that  are  delu-  Remlved,  That  the  unrestricted  credit  svBtem  pre- 

sive  is  vicious  and  criminal.  vailing  in  all  the  States  hero  represented,  ^oscd  upon 

The  temporary  disorganization  of  labor  in  ^^^^  °^  mortciige  on  stock  und  crojw  to  be  grown  in 

limited  portions  of  the  South  tlireatened  dis-  tlic^'uture,  followed  by  Bhortcrom  provoked  di^^ 

„>♦.,.  f^  ♦k^  «-««»;«» ^.v«      Tu^         •*           *  and  created  unrest,  and  disturbed  the  entire  labonnff 

.•bter  to  the  growmg  crops.     The  excitement  population ;  and  ^1  laws  authorizing  liens  on  crops 

tpread  rapidly  among  the  colored  people.     On  for  advance  constituted  of  articles  other  than  those  ot 

April  iTtb  a  colored  convention  assembled  in  a  prime  necct^sity  at  moderate  profits,  whether  such 

J^uptist  church  in  New  Orleans.     There  was  a  «dvwiees  are  made  by  the  landlord,  planter,  ormer- 

t.,t,ii  o«44>Tiiitt«i^A  ^p  tA^^n*^  *«r/v  v.,^«,iiM^^.i  •«».<.,.»«  cliants,  should  be  discountenanced  and  repealed. 

v.til  attendance  of  about  two  hundred  persons,  jiesolred,  That  this  Convention  call  upon  the  col- 

at  least  one  third  of  whom  were  colored  pas-  orcd  people  here  present  to  contradict  the  false  reports 

t<jr*i.    The   assemblage  was  ill-organized   and  cireulated  amon^;  and  impressed  upon  the  more  igno- 

tuinultaous.     They  refused  to  appoint  a  com-  '"*"^*  *"^d  credulous,  and  to  in^tl•uct  them  that  no 

niitwe  on  credentials,  on  the  ground  that  all  !?&  "?!jj?«'  ^^/iT''''^'  *'''  ^'^  *^''"}  ^  ^2??^^?'"  ""^^'y 

r.    ,«*  k^i^ ^A  *x.*i        1            1    •     *•     J  ,  where,  Without  labor  or  price,  and  reiwrt  to  the  Civil 

pre>ent  belonged  to  tlie  classes  designated  m  authorities  all  pereons  disiemiiating  sich  reports. 

t..e  call  for  this  convention,  viz.,  "clergymen,  y/«rt>/r«rf.  That  it  is  tlie  constitutional  right  of  the 


.  ..  ,       ,  ,.  .     ,     toward  emigration  as  reasonable  human  beings,  pro- 

fonntry  as  witnesses   m  the   recent  political     vidini?  in  advance  by  economy  the  means  for  trans- 


♦I 


DTi.iniraons  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  this  departure  will  be  removed  and  all  practicable  assist- 

rnovement     Mr,  Pinchback  (colored),  of  New  ance  will  be  offered  them.    Their  places  will  be  refilled 

<  'rleans,  spoke  in  opposition.    He  stated  that  ^^  °^^'  contented  labor. 

Le  Mw  people  in  Madison  Parish  sacrificing  The  Nashville  Colored  Convention  assem- 

their  stock  and  tools,  and  asked  them  why  bled  in  that  city  on  May  Yth.    It  was  largely 

tliey  did  so.     The  answer  was  that  they  were  attended  by  delegates  from  Alabama,  Arkansas, 

.^tinin^;  that  they  were  swindled;  that  they  Georgia,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Mississip- 

w  »Te  afraid  of  the  Constitutional  Convention ;  pi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 

ihnt  the  Indians  were  coming  to  occupy  the  vania,  Tennessee,  and  South  Carolina.     The 

V  ii  find  drive  them  off.    If  any  colored  man  report  Eet  forth  the  various  obstructions  to  the 

^^.irited  to  go,  let  him  go;  but,  having  met  to  progress  of  the  blacks  during  the  fifteen  years 

rf:,si(ler  the  interests  of  their  race,  he  waa  op-  since  emancipation.      These  were  attributed 

j^>He<i  to  a  general  movement,  and  must  warn  solely  to  the  prejudices  of  color  and  caste.    It 

tij«f  convention  of  its  ruinous  consequences,  recounted  the  services  of  the  colored  people  to 

Another  orator  cited  the  published  opinion  ot  the  Union  in  freely  shedding  their  blood  in  de- 

Frorfiorick  Douglass  adverse  to  the  exodus.   The  fense  of  its  flag  and  thus  securing  its  victory. 

ri  I'lie  of  Douglass  brought  down  a  storm  of  It  demanded  social  and  political  equality  as  a 

:•' 1)4  and  hisses.     Finally  a  resolution  was  right.    It  recommended  to  the  various  State 

p  i*^\  that  it  was  the  sense  of  this  convention  Legislatures  the  adoption  of  a  compulsory  sys- 

t:it  the  colored  people  of  the  South  shonld  tem  of  public  education.    It  insisted  that  sep- 

r-i^'rate.    Much  of  the  time  of  the  convention  arate  schools  are  injurious  to  the  interests  of 

'v.H  pven  to  the  discussion  of  correspondence  both  races,  and  foster  color  prejudices,  and 

fr  >in  abroad.     One  of  these  communications  that  where  such  schools  exist  cole »red  teachers 

^jn-  from  the  "  Congress  of  Humanity  "  in  New  alone  should  be  employed.    It  voted  to  memo- 

^<  rk.  suggesting  that  the  Government  should  rialize  Congress  to  place  in  the  hands  of  col- 

IT'ivide  the  people  with  industries,  etc.    The  oredregents$300,000,  the  amount  of  unclaimed 

("r.veotion  closed  with  an   ^*  appeal  for  ma-  bounty  of  the  colored  soldiers  and  sailors  in 

*  'i  1!  aid  to  the  oflicial  and  moral  influence  the  Union  army  during  the  late  war,  to  be  used 

'  f  ^iie  President  of  the  United  States,^*  and  in  establishing  and  maintaining  an  industrial 

'•  the  Republican  party  and  the  country  at  and  techniccd  school  for  colored  youths  in  the 

unoccupied  buildings  of  Harper's  Ferry,  or  at 


allay 
ni-ment  prevailing,  or  will  enable  them  to    whose  objects  are  to  prevent  injustice  to  the 
t^pply  the  places  of  those  laborers  who  have    colored  people,  to  improve  their  civil,  political, 
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edacational,  moral,  and  saDitary  condition,  and  vising  colored  people  without  means  not  to 
to  solicit  contributions  everjrwhere  for  these  come  to  that  oitjr,  as  it  could  neither  support 
objects.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted:  them  nor  forward  them  to  their  destmation. 
*'  keaolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  confer-  A  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  Kansas  Relief 
ence  that  the  colored  people  should  emigrate  Committees  published  a  resolution  that,  ^'U 
to  those  States  and  Territories  where  they  can  prevent  want  and  suffering  among  our  colored 
e^joy  all  the  rights  which  are  guaranteed  bjr  immigrants,  we  hereby  express  our  oplnioQ 
the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  united  States,  that  proper  means  should  be  taken  to  divert 
and  enforced  by  the  executive  departments  of  the  tide  of  immigration  to  other  and  older 
such  States  and  Territories ;  and  we  ask  of  the  States,  where  accumulated  wealth  and  pop >i la- 
United  States  an  appropriation  of  $500,000,  tion  afford  facilities  for  their  successful  settle- 
to  aid  in  the  removal  or  our  people  from  the  ment."  Notwithstanding  these  discourage- 
South."  ments,  the  exodus  has  continued  intermittentlj 
The  first  refugees  to  Kansas  reached  Wyan-  and  from  various  parts  of  the  South.  Tie 
dotte  in  the  beginning  of  Apriil.  By  the  let  of  blacks  are  an  emotional,  credulous,  and  ca|iri- 
August  over  seven  thousand  needy  and  starv-  cious  race.  Emancipation  came  to  them  wit ii- 
ing  persons  had  arrived  in  that  State.  A  Re-  out  preparation  or  effort  on  their  part  Tiiey 
lief  Society  was  formed,  with  its  headquarters  understood  by  freedom  exemption  from  labor. 
at  Topeka.  In  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  to  Nothing  but  experience  con  dispel  the  delu* 
provide  employment,  the  temporary  barracks  sions  and  disquiets  fostered  by  their  peculiar 
erected  for  their  shelter  were  overcrowded,  political  education. 

and  the  association  had  already  expended  over  In  regard  to  the  exodus,  public  opinion  in 

$7,000  in  alms.     On  the  15th  of  March  the  the  South  tends  to  a  policy  of  masterly  inac- 

Mayor  of  St.  Louis  issued  a  proclamation  ad-  tivity. 
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FECETER,  Chablbs  Albert,  a  French  ac-  in  Paris,  and  from  this  time  to  1860  was  a 
tor,  born  in  London,  October  28,  1824,  died  reigning  favorite  on  the  French  stage.  His 
at  Quakertown,  Pa.,  August  4,  1879.  His  fa-  great  success  in  those  days  was  gain^  a?  Ar- 
ther,  a  native  of  France,  was  of  German  line-  mand  Duval  in  **  Les  Dames  anz  Camdli>i's" 
age;  his  mother,  a  native  of  Flanders,  was  of  of  which  he  was  the  original  representative. 
Italian  lineage ;  so  that  in  him  were  united  dis-  In  1860  he  again  went  to  London,  this  ttm^ 
tinct  and  opposite  characteristics  of  race.  In  with  the  intention  of  playing  in  English.  On 
temperament  and  speech,  however,  he  was  de-  October  27th  he  made  his  d^but  in  Enirli^h 
cidedly  French.  He  was  educated  in  England  drama  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  as  Ruy  Bi.is 
and  France.  His  father  desired  him  to  become  which  was  followed  by  "  The  Corsioan  Broth- 
a  sculptor,  but  his  tastes  were  more  inclined  ers,"  **Don  C^sar  de  Bazan,"  and  finally,  in 
toward  the  dramatic  profession,  and  he  soon  March,  1861,  by  ^^  Hamlet,"  in  which  L>* 
abandoned  the  atelier  for  the  stage.  His  d^but  achieved  great  success.  In  1869  Charles  Dick- 
occurred  in  1840  at  the  Salle  MoliSre  in  Paris,  ens  wrote  as  follows : 

After  this  event  he  studied  several  weeks  at  Porhape  no  innovation  in  art  was  ever  aooept<^  with 
the  Conservatory,  and  then  went  to  Florence,  so  much  favor  by  so  many  intellectuAl  pen»<>ns,  pro- 
Italy,  with  a  dramatic  company,  as  leading  committed  to  ana  preoooupied  by  another  avstcm.  :i> 
juvenile.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  at  his  Mr.  Fechter'a  Himlet.  I  take  ^  to  have^becn  :h. 
Lher's  request  he  turned  his  attention  once  ^til^iS^rSll^^ot'C^^ 
more  to  sculpture,  becoming  a  student  at  the  because  of  its  many  scattered  beauties,  but  becauv  -t 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Within  a  short  time  its  perfect  oonsistency  with  itself.  As  the  aiiini  ii- 
he  was  again  at  the  Conservatory,  remaining,  painter  said  of  his  favorite  picture  of  rabbits,  that  t»er 
however   hnt  thrfte  week^.  when  hia  nftmA  wr«  ^^  ^^^  nature  about  those  rabbits  than  you  usi  i  y 

nowever,  Dut  tnree  weeKs,  wnen  ms  name  was  ^^^^  ^  ^^^.     .^  it  may  be  said  of  BiJ.  Fecl.t.  r^ 

placed  on  a  list  of  applicants  for  a  debut  at  the  Hamlet  that  there  was  more  oonaistency  about  t!.i: 

Th64tre  Fran^ais.    While  waiting  for  an  oppor-  Hamlet  than  you  usually  found  in  Hamlets.    It^tr^i' 

tunity  he  modeled  a  piece  of  sculpture  repre-  and  satisfying  originahty  was  in  its  possesslnir  'K. 

senting  "The  Seven  Capital  Sins,"  for  which  ?«"*  S!  I  ^J^^^y  "^^'TS^^  c»>cut«xi  K^  x 

he  recjved  the  grand  m^dal  of  the  Academy.  foS^^L^J^^^oTn^^S^^ 

In  1844  he  made  nis  debut  as  oelde  m  Vol-  for  his  fether's  death,  and  remotely  suspicioiui  oi   > 

taire*8  "  Mahomet,"  and  subsequently  played  cause,  to  his  final  struggle  with  Horatio  for  the  i\'^ 

Val^re  in  Moli^re's  great  comedy.    He  was  ^^Pi  **i««  ^®™  cohesion  and  coherence  in  Mr.  Fo  : 

next  heard  of  at  the  Theatre  Royal  of  Beriin,  ^^"^  ^^'^  °^  ^«  chaiactor. 

where  he  acted  miscellaneous  parts  under  the  In  1868  be  leased  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  an^ 

management  of  M.  Saint- Aubin.    In  1847  he  brought  out  there  "The  Duke's  Motto,"  *'B^! 

again  appeared  in  Paris,  acting  in  the  Yaude-  Demonio,"  and  other  successful  pieces.     In 

ville,  ana  in  the  same  year  took  a  company  to  1870  he  came  to  New  York,  and  then  went  t-.. 

London.    In  1848  he  filled  a  third  engagement  Boston,  and  at  both  places  he  met  crowded 
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andieDces.  He  next  attempted  to  act  as  man-  oases  in  Memphis  during  the  first  week  of  Jnly. 
ager  of  the  Globe  Theatre  in  Boston,  but  failed  There  was  a  aeath  in  the  Tenth  Ward  on  July 
ia  the  venture.  He  also  on  several  other  oc-  8th,  registered  as  malarial  fever.  It  may  be 
casions  essayed  management,  the  principal  presumed  tibiat  this  was  really  yellow  fever, 
enterprises  being  the  Lyceum  and  Park  The-  from  the  fact  that  persons  residing  in  the 
aires  in  New  York,  but  generally  met  with  neighborhood,  who  visited  this  patient,  con- 
great  financial  losses.  He  was.  however,  emi-  tracted  that  disease.  On  July  8th  the  first  case 
nently  suocessful  otherwise,  and  he  was  always  was  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health.  Death 
well  received  on  his  appearances  in  different  occurred  on  the  10th,  and  a  poit-mortem  exam- 
cities,  ination  left  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness.    So 

FEVER,  YELLOW.  The  first  outbreak  of  soon  as  this  became  known,  an  unparalleled 
the  fever  during  this  year  was  in  an  unexpect-  panic  broke  out.  Railroad  tickets  to  the  value 
e(l  qnarter.  The  United  States  ship  Plymouth  of  over  ten  thousand  dollars  were  sold  in  one 
Bailed  from  Santa  Gnus  to  Norfolk  on  the  7th  day.  Streets  and  avenues  were  blocked,  and 
of  November,  1878,  with  several  oases  of  yel-  every  available  vehicle  was  pressed  into  ser* 
low  fever  on  boanl.  In  this  infected  condi-  vice.  On  that  day  a  number  of  suspicious  cases 
tion  she  was  ordered  to  Portsmouth,  N,  H.,  were  reported,  of  which  five  proved  to  be  yel- 
where  she  underwent  a  rigid  quarantine.  On  low  fever.  These  six  cases  appeared  simulta- 
the  17th  of  December  she  entered  Boston  Har-  neously  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  town. 
bor.  Taking  with  them  their  bedding  and  per-  One  was  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  two  in  the  Eighth, 
sonal  effects,  officers  and  crew  left  the  vessel  and  three  in  the  Tenth,  at  least  a  mile  distant 
on  the  8th  of  January,  and  did  not  return  to  it  from  the  other  two  points.  No  coramunica- 
until  February  12th.  The  ofiScial  report  says:  tion  between  them  has  been  traced.  They  were 
''  Daring  this  period  the  temperature  of  the  air  attended  by  different  physicians,  who  did  not 
was  generally  below  the  freezing-point,  and  ice  meet,  and  belonged  to  different  social  classes 
formed  and  remained  solid  in  buckets  through-  not  likely  to  be  dirown  in  contact.  It  is  no- 
oat  the  ship.  Hatches  and  air-pipes  were  left  ticeable  that  the  three  houses  in  which  these 
opon.  Fumigations  with  sulphurous  acids  were  cases  occurred  were  not  inhabited  during  the 
several  times  used,  disinfectants  applied  to  the  previous  epidemic.  It  is  said  that  bedding  and 
bilges,  and  lime-water  was  freely  used.  In  clothing  used  by  members  of  the  family  who 
fact,  the  disinfecting  agents  of  cold,  fresh  air,  died  of  yellow  fever  in  1878  were  still  pre- 
aod  fcmigation  were  freely  used."  The  Plym-  served  in  one  of  these  houses,  and  that  in  the 
oTith  sailed  for  the  Windward  Isles  on  March  other  second-hand  bedding  had  been  purchased. 
15th.  At  sea,  on  the  21st,  yellow  fever  broke  These  may  have  imparted  the  poison.  Strenu- 
oat  on  board.  ous  efforts  were  made  by  isolation  and  disinfec- 

On  December  16,  1878,  a  family  who  had  tion  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  disease.  For  a 
redded  for  eight  months  in  Chicago  took  time  there  was  hope  of  success,  but  by  the  19th 
passage  in  a  Pullman  palace-car  for  New  Or-  of  July,  thoroughly  disheartened,  the  authori- 
learii^  and  arrived  there  on  the  18th.  On  the  ties  advised  the  people  to  leave.  On  the  10th 
22d  (me  of  the  children  was  taken  down  with  of  August  the  pestilence  was  declared  epidemic. 
an  undoubted  attack  of  yellow  fever.  No  cases  No  part  of  the  city  was  then  exempt,  except 
of  fever  had  occurred  in  the  house  occupied  by  the  Ninth  Ward,  an  outlying  suburb  called 
this  family.  It  was  new  and  freshly  paint-  Chelsea.  The  condition  of  Memphis  was  now 
^  and  whitewashed,  had  been  opened  to  the  gloomy  beyond  precedent.  Tellow  fiags  at 
frosty  air  for  thorough  ventilation  previous  to  every  turn  betokened  the  presence  of  the  de- 
their  occupancy,  and  was  altogether,  in  ad-  stroyer.  Door  after  door  bore  this  inscrip- 
inirable  sanitary  condition.  The  child's  case  tion,  **  Closed  until  after  the  fever."  There 
wad  regular  in  all  its  manifestations.  It  had  was  no  life  except  on  the  bluff  where  the  col- 
black  vomit,  and  recovered.  There  were  in  ored  troops  were  encamped.  The  darkest 
this  household  several  unacclimated  persons  in  chapter  in  the  story  of  this  epidemic  is  the  un- 
(:losa  attendance  upon  the  patient,  but  none  of  ruly  disposition  evinced  by  the  negro  popula- 
tliem  contracted  the  disease.  The  thermome-  tion.  They  flocked  into  the  town,  attracted 
ter  in  the  siok-room  marked  42°.  Outside  the  by  the  expectation  of  free  rations,  and  became 
Weather  was  bitterly  cold.  not  only  food  for  the  fever,  but  a  menace  to  the 

Throughout  the  South  the  winter  was  one  living.  Robbery  and  incendiarism  were  of  daily 
^f  unnaual  severity ;  but  the  cold  proved  in-  occurrence.  The  white  population  were  insuf- 
s'itlicient  to  destroy  the  yellow-fever  virus.  ficient  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  proteo- 

MemphiM, — Memphis  was  blighted  by  a  recur-  tion  of  property.  The  colored  companies  were 
rence  of  the  scoui^e.  It  is  difiScult  to  trace  called  out,  and,  under  the  conunana  of  Colonel 
tlie  inception  of  the  disease.  It  must  be  re-  Cameron,  aide  to  the  Governor  of  Tennes- 
rnembered  that  many  material  interests  are  see,  succeeded  in  repressing  the  disturbances, 
'introyed  by  the  announcement  of  a  single  About  eight  miles  from  the  city  refugee  camps 
ca<e.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  acting  in  all  were  prepared  for  this  class  of  the  population. 
p^'^\  faith,  physicians  hesitate  to  amx  this  It  was  very  desirable  that  they  should  be  placed 
dreitded  nnme  so  long  as  there  is  the  slightest  out  of  risk  of  starvation  and  infection,  thus 
^ubt.    It  is  probable  that  t^ere  were  several    freeing  the  city  from  riot  and  pauper  sick.    It 
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was  with  mnch  diffioolty,  and  under  the  prom- 
ise of  government  support,  that  they  were  in- 
daced  to  remove. 

The  epidemic  of  this  year  did  not  rouse  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  same  degree  as  the  last ; 
therefore  there  was  not  the  same  outflow  of 
sympathy  and  substantial  aid.  The  Howard 
Association,  fully  organized,  pursued  its  labor 
of  charity ;  but  the  efficiency  of  its  work  was 
cramped  by  lack  of  means.  Yet  the  necessity 
was  great.  The  mortality  in  proportion  to  tlie 
unacclimated  population  was  greater  than  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1878,  and  the  suflfering  was 
unprecedented.  The  population  when  the  fever 
showed  itself  is  estimated  by  the  superinten- 
dent of  camps  at  88,400 ;  of  these  20,000  were 
sent  into  camp  outside  the  town,  within  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles.  This  prompt  depopulation 
left  within  the  city  limits  about  18,500,  of 
whom  14,500  were  black.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  cases  and  deaths  as  regis- 
tered by  the  Board  of  Health  to  the  middle  of 
November : 

CASKS. 


MONTHS. 

July 

AOflTUflt 

Beptomber 

October 

Noyember 

ToUl 


WblU. 

Colorad. 

1!M 

8ft 

820 

863 

240 

SOS 

182 

78 

8 

«  a 

853 

679 

TotaL 

1S3 
S^ 
4i8 
905 
8 

1,689 


DEATHS. 


MONTHS. 

July 

Au^uJt 

Beptember.... 

October. 

NoTomber .... 

Total 


WUt«. 

PWent. 

Colond. 

Per  mot. 

62 

88-9 

6 

14-2 

184 

41-9 

48 

11-8 

116 

49-8 

48 

90-6 

65 

49-9 

10 

90-0 

13 

1-6 

•  • 

*  •  •  • 

879 

44-4 

106 

10-6 

Total. 
57 

in 

169 
80 
19 

"15" 


The  unsanitary  condition  of  Memphis  is  ad- 
mitted, and  is  in  great  part  attributed  to  the 
disorganization  occasioned  by  the  plague  of 
1878.  Sickness  and  death  did  their  work  on 
the  personnel  of  the  Board  of  Health  itself. 
Sanitary  work,  suspended  during  that  epidemic, 
was  not  recommenced  until  the  succeeding 
February.  When  reorganized,  the  Board  of 
Health  was  in  a  measure  paralyzed.  The  char- 
ter of  the  city  of  Memphis  was  abolished  by 
the  Legislature  in  January.  The  Legislative 
Oouncii,  as  the  new  government  was  styled, 
accepted  neither  the  assets  nor  the  liabilities 
of  their  predecessors,  thus  begin ning.their  ad- 
ministration with  an  empty  treasury  and  with- 
out credit.  The  operations  of  the  Oouncil 
were  further  suspended  pending  a  suit  to  as- 
certain its  legality.  Thus  for  seven  months  a 
city  claiming  a  population  of  40,000  was  with- 
out power  or  means  to  enforce  the  most  ordi- 
nary health  ordinance.  Its  condition  needs  no 
description.  The  necessity  for  sanitary  work 
was  so  apparent  that,  once  begun,  it  was  pros- 
ecuted with  vigor.    Much  was  accomplished 


through  individual  effort  It  is  said  that  in 
July  me  condition  of  the  city  compared  favor- 
ably with  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Streets 
and  alleys  had  been  cleansed.  JProper  garble- 
carts  had  for  the  first  time  been  procured,  and 
they  were  in  daily  use.  But  the  evil  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  superficial  cleanliness.  Situated 
on  a  bluff,  with  the  current  of  the  mightiest  of 
rivers  sweeping  below,  nature  has  offered  every 
facility  for  proper  drainage  and  sewerage.  No 
advantage  h  as  oeen  taken  of  th  is.  The  G  ay  o^o 
Bayou  is  a  fruitful  source  of  miasma.  The  >v»- 
tem  of  vaults  is  noisome.  The  water  in  welU 
and  underground  cisterns  is  contaminated. 
The  Nicolson  pavement  is  in  a  state  of  decay, 
and  a  large  portion  of  it  had  been  torn  up  pre- 

Earatory  to  a  substitution  of  stone.  The  fever 
as  been  attributed  to  the  work  on  this  pave- 
ment. The  uncovered  earth  and  rotting  wckkI 
may  have  generated  malaria,  but  the  relay ic^r 
of  the  pavement  can  not  be  the  cause  of  the 
fever,  smce  it  was  begun  on  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust, after  the  fever  was  epidemic,  and  only  on 
a  short  portion  of  a  business  street  leading  to 
the  Charleston  depot.  Much  opposition  was 
made  to  the  order  prohibiting  the  traliic  in 
cotton.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  cotton 
does  not  carry  infection.  The  French  c<.Kie 
ranks  it  also  among  the  second  or  less  dan<rer- 
ous  class  of  fomites,  on  what  scientific  grouuds 
is  not  known.  The  question  was  hotly  de- 
bated, local  interests  being  bound  up  in  the 
decision. 

The  yellow  fever  spread  from  Memphis  to 
many  neighboring  points.  At  Bnntyn  StntioD. 
where  it  proved  severe,  there  is  some  doubt  as 
to  its  importation,  a  child  having  died  there  on 
June  27tn  of  continued  fever  ending  in  bhv  k 
vomit.  This  case  was  reported  to  the  Shelby 
Medical  Society  on  July  2d,  but  not  pronouno^-<i 
yellow  fever.  Five  similar  cases  among  chil- 
dren in  Memphis,  resulting  in  recovery,  wt-ro 
reported  at  the  same  meeting,  six  days  before 
the  first  acknowledged  case  of  yellow  fever 
Near  Oak  Grove,  Miss.,  thirty  mUes  south  ei.?t 
of  Memphis,  the  outbreak  is  traced  to  go<¥l< 
wagonea  from  that  town.  A  yonng  lM<ly. 
whose  wedding  attire  was  brought  in  this  wuy, 
was  the  first  victim.  After  five  days'  illness 
she  died  on  September  22d.  Unfortunately,  the 
disease  was  not  recognized,  isolation  was  not 
attempted,  and  it  spread  rapidly  among  her 
relations  and  friends  in  this  thickly  settled  ^^r- 
tion.  At  Forest  City,  Ark.,  out  of  the  lir-t 
thirteen  deaths,  nine  were  females.  They  at- 
tended the  funeral  of  a  victim  of  this  nnreco^^- 
nized  malady,  and  probably  contracted  the  dis- 
ease in  the  close  room  where  the  services  were 
performed.  At  Vidalia  and  Concordia  tlK 
fever  ran  a  short  but  severe  course.  In  Mem- 
phis it  gradually  declined  until  October  2<r>th. 
when  pickets  and  inspectors  were  disbanded, 
and  the  epidemic  was  declared  at  an  end. 

J^ew  OrUanB. — ^The  year  opened  with  a 
novel  but  welcome  sight  During  several  days 
the  pavements  were  almost  impassable,     in 
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the  gardens  and  public  sqaares  every  blade  of   disease  to  recovery.    No  infection  spread  from 

grass  and  the  broad  banana-leaves  were  cased  this  patient.    The  next  cases  occurred  eleven 

in  ice,  which  glittered  but  did  not  melt  under  weeks  later,  in  a  house  on  Third  Street,  be- 

«  brilliant  sun.     It  is  conceded   that  fever  tween  Constance  and  Camp.    Constance  Street 

do^  not  spread  with  the  temperature  below  has  been  for  years  the  spot  where  the  fever 

6()^  and  it  nas  been  the  prevalent  belief  that  a  comes   earliest  and  lingers  latest.     Through 

cold  lower  than  82°  is  destructive  of  the  poison,  this  section  once  ran  a  sluggish  bayou,  long 

Houses  were  thrown  open  to  freely  admit  this  since  filled  up.    Possibly  its  marshy  surround - 

btfDetieent  natural  disinfectant.    But  reliance  ings,  or  its  action  as  a  natural  drain  to  the 

CD  refrigeration  did  not  supersede  other  at-  neighborhood,  may  cause    its  unhealthiness. 

tempts  at  sanitation,  the  lessons  of  the  previ-  There  had  been  several  cases  and  one  death  in 

on s  year  being  too  vivid.    The  city  authorities,  this  Third  Street  house  during  1878.    It  was 

&Qd  the  local  and  the  national  Boards  of  Health,  rented  by  an  unacclimated  family,  who  had 

Were  ably  seconded  by  a  volunteer  organiza-  never  spent  a  summer  in  New  Orleans.    It 

tion,  the  New  Orleans  Auxiliary  Sanitary  As-  had  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  cleansed, 

«i)oiution.    They  coUected  their  own  funds  by  except  the  vault,  which  had  not  been  emptied 

private  subscription,  cooperated  with  the  muni-  for  more  than  a  year.    This  was  done  on  June 

cipal  authorities,  and  did  much  work  that  the  8th.    On  the  16th  one  of  the  children  showed 

city  and  Board  of  Health  could  not  perform,  fever  symptoms.      On  the  17th  the  second 

They  established  a  systematic  house-to-house  child  was  taken.    The  third  was  attacked  on 

iospeetion.    Not  satis^fied  with  suggesting  dis-  the  22d,  and  the  fourth  on  the  27th.    On  the 

inft'ction,  they  undertook  it,  and  it  was  done  12th  of  July  the  uncle  of  these  children  caught 

etficiently  and  continually.     Pumps,   one  of  the  disease.    On  the  14th  the  last  child  was 

which  cost  $9,000,  were  presented  by  the  Presi-  fever-stricken.    On  the  17th  the  father,  pilot 

dent  of  this  Association  and  a  public-spirited  on  board  a  rirer-steamer,  was  prostrated  by 

tirm  of  merchants.    With  their  aid  the  gutters  the  disease  when  the  boat  was  twenty  miles 

wt-re   constantly  flowing  with    fresh  water,  below  Vicksburg.     Of  these  seven  cases  all 

Die  potterVfield,  a  crying  evil,  was  covered  recovered.    The  symptoms  were  not  so  marked 

with  a  deep  layer  of  earth,  and  a  new  one  was  as  to  convince  the  attending  physician,  a  man 

C'pened.    Konsed  by  their  appeals,  public  opin-  of  experience  and  integrity,  that  they  were 

i'>Q  enforced  many  reforms.     The  Common  yellow  fever,  and  they  were  therefore  not  re- 

CoiiDcil  undertook  the  work  of  filling,  not  with  ported.    A  servant  employed  in  this  house- 

carba^re  but  with  pure  river-sand,  tne  **  fever-  hold,  after  nursing  the  sick  children,  went  to 

hriK-s^^  which  for  over  twenty-five  years  have  Mississippi  City  to  visit  her  family,  who  reside 

di-^inired  the  Levee,  extending  for  a  mile  near  this  seashore  resort,  situated  a  short  dis- 

al*m^  the  river-front.    The  magnitude  of  the  tance  from  New  Orleans  on  the  Gulf  coast. 

^  ork  accomplished  may  be  better  estimated  Apparently  well  when  she  left  New  Orleans, 

wiien  it  is  said  that  they  average  six  feet  in  on  the  6th  of  July  she  was  seized,  before  she 

depth.     The  area  to  be  filled  was  644,000  reached  her  home  on  the  evening  of  that  same 

f  uirefeet,  or  about  fifteen  acres,  andreouired  day.    On  the  10th  she  died.    The  fever  was 

lil^OOO  cubic  yards  of  sand.    Much  is  due  to  communicated  to  her  family.     On  the  18th 

tie<^  energetic  and  patriotic  exertions.    The  two  were  taken,  on  the  19th  two  more,  and 

exiiuption  from  epidemic  is  doubtless  the  re-  on  the  20th  the  last  brother  was  attacked. 

^*ilt  of  a  combination  of  causes.    The  weather  Of  these  six  cases,  two  died.    Some  two  bun- 

throQc^hout   the  summer  was  unusually  and  dred  yards  distant  from  them  was  the  resi- 

scMnetimes  unseasonably  cool.    The  tables  on  dence  of  a  gentleman  whose  son  was  taken  ill 

P  i::e  363  show  the  relative  temperature,  barom-  on  July  25th.    It  is  believed  that  this  child 

*-ter,  and  rainfall  of  the  two  seasons.     The  played  with  his  little  neighbors,  and  thus  con- 

iin:;nor  and  oppression  under  which  sick  and  tracted  the  disease.    Much  difference  of  opin- 

wcil  suffered  during  1878    belong  evidently  ion  prevailed  among  the  physicians  who  ex- 

tn  atmoapherio  conditions  not  yet  tabulated,  amined  these  cases.     Some  classed  them  as 

It  lii  to  be  regretted,  in  the  interests  of  science,  bilious,  some  as  malarial  hsBmorrhagic  fever, 

thit  the  Signal  Service  does  not  in  New  Orleans  The  question  was  practically  settled  when  an 

t'^t  the  degree  of  electricity.    The  alkalinity  Italian  girl  dwelling  at  the  corner  of  Constance 

'.'i  the  air  should  also  be  registered.  and  Second  Streets,  within  a  short  distance  of 

In  the  teeth  of  much  heated  opposition,  a  the  house  where  the  seven  doubtful  cases  had 

"triiDi:  quarantine  was  maintained  by  the  local  previously  appeared,  died  of  undoubted  yellow 

!>  'urd  of  Health.    Notwithstanding  this,  the  fever  on  July  27th.    A  washerwoman  living 

fiTsx  case  of  this  season  entered  the  city  on  the  in  the  next  yard  carried  home  the  clothing  of 

2Tth  of  March.     The  steamship  Baltimore,  a  family  in  Washington  Street,  who  received 

fr  >m  Kio  Janeiro,  reached  quarantine  on  March  the  infection.    They  perceived  an  odor  of  car- 

^ '^h.    After  due  fumigation  and  ventilation,  bolic  acid,  and  discovered  too  late  that  it  was 

(irid  tw^o  davs^  detention,  she  was  allowed  to  due  to  disinfectants  lavishly  used  on  the  ad- 

:>r  ^^^^ed.    The  coxswain  was  taken  down  with  joining  premises. 

*♦  ver  on  the  evening  of  the  26th.    Removed  Within  two  squares  of  the  first    infected 

to  the  Tooro  Infirmary,  he  passed  through  the  house  was  the  mansion  of  General  Hood.    Af- 
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Comparatit*  Statement  iff  M«an  Daily  BaromeUr  for  June,  July,  Avgvt,  September,  aai  Ot- 
tober,  1878  and  1879,  at  New  Orleane,  La. 
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FEVER,  YELLOW.  868 

ter  three  members  of  tbe  family  bad  fallen  New  Orleans,  one  from  Rio  Janeiro  and  four 
Tictiins  to  the  fever,  a  careful  inspection  by    from  Morgan  Oity. 

the  physician  of  the  local  Board  of  Health  Morgan  City  is  a  port  of  entry  on  Beni'iok^s 
revealed  two  ill-constmcted  and  unventilated  Bay,  abont  eighty  miles  from  New  Orleans.  It 
THultj  beneath  tbe  basement.  These  were  se-  has  a  fine  harbor,  nsed  chiefly  by  the  Texas 
corely  sealed,  and,  whether  as  a  resalt  or  as  a  steamers  connecting  with  Morgan^s  Texas  and 
simple  coincidence,  no  further  cases  occurred  Opeloosas  Railroad.  The  population  is  about 
in  this  numerous  and  unacclimated  household.  8,000.  It  was  scourged  in  1878.  The  fever 
The  deaths  in  this  family  gave  an  unusual  broke  out  again  early  in  the  season.  The  house 
notoriety  to  the  existence  of  fever  in  New  in  which  the  Jewish  rabbi  and  his  wife  died 
Orleans.  Quarantines  were  mfuntained  with  in  1878  was  hurriedly  closed.  Not  even  was 
rigor,  and  the  commerdal  loss  to  the  city  was  the  last  meal  removed  from  the  table.  In  May 
as  ;?reat  as  in  years  of  severe  epidemic.  the  houBe  was  opened  and  the  effects  were  sold 

A  focus  of  infection  was  well  established,  at  auction.  From  this  house  and  its  scattered 
and  round  it  the  disease  smoldered  slowly,  contents  the  virus  spread.  From  Morgan  City 
The  local  Board  of  Health  attacked  it  prompt-  the  infection  was  taken  to  Berwick  and  thence 
Ij,  and  exhausted  the  resources  of  science  in  to  Gentreville.  Persons  from  Bayou  Boeuf  who 
di>infection.  Always  menacing,  the  disease  visited  Morgan  City  before  the  disease  was  rec- 
never  attained  the  mastery,  until  frost,  or  the  ognized  carried  the  infection  home  with  them. 
power  that  controls  both  pestilence  and  frost,  Thence  it  spread  through  Assumption  Parish, 
relieved  the  people  from  deadly  apprehen-  and  in  a  capricious  and  sporadic  manner  visited 
siuQ.  various  small  settlements  and  plantations.    It 

Tbe  infected  district  lay  between  Tchoupitou-  followed  the  lines  of  travel  rather  than  those 
ks  and  Constance,  First  and  Seventh  Streets,  of  prevalent  winds.  At  the  Patout  settlement 
comprising  in  all  forty-five  squares.  From  it  was  generally  disseminated,  and  was  fatal 
these  must  be  excluded  six  squares  in  the  south-  during  its  brief  visitation.  A  social  gathering 
west  comer  which  were  exempted.  Within  was  held  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  principal 
tliis  limited  area  occurred  twenty-four  out  of  families  of  the  neighborhood,  a  young  lady 
the  forty-one  cases  of  this  year.  Of  the  re-  belonging  to  which  had  returned  from  a  visit 
mdiuiug  seventeen  cases,  five  were  imported,  indisposed,  but  not  iU.  The  festivities  went  on 
Tlie  twelve  others  were  distributed  over  dif-  until  a  sudden  change  for  the  worse  occurred, 
ftrent  pares  of  the  city.  These  may  or  may  and  before  the  guests  could  leave  the  house  she 
not  have  been  ^^  original  cases.^*  It  has  been  died  of  pronounced  yellow  fever.  Many  of 
found  impossible  to  trace  their  causes.  They  them  were  soon  fever-stricken, 
evinced  no  disposition  to  spread  except  in  the  In  comparison  with  1878,  the  fever  record 
infected  district.  This  dangerous  locality  was  of  1879  is  insignificant.  A  wide  field  for  study 
the  scene  of  the  sharp  autumnal  epidemic  of  and  experiment  was  opened.  The  warmth  of 
^76,  while  the  rest  of  the  city  was  spared,  the  discussion  provoked  proves  the  earnestness 
It  La  the  field  upon  which  public-f^pirited  sahi-  of  tbe  inquirers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  pre- 
tarians  should  expend  aU  their  energies.  Its  ventives  or  remedy  may  be  found.  The  ques- 
redemption  from  pestilence  would  silence  op-  tion  of  quarantine  is  still  an  open  one.  Until 
p< meats  sooner  than  columns  of  paper  argu-  disproved,  its  officers  should  be  upheld  by  opin- 
luent.  ion  and  the  press.    No  commercial  interests 

Although  there  have  been  oases  of  doubtftd    should  weigh  against  the  public  health.    That 
or  difficult  diagnosis,  the  faculty  have  shown    the  virus  is  transported  in  ships  is  known. 
&  spirit  of  candor.    Suspicious  cases  have  been    Many  pronounce  it  a  ship-disease.     In  1872 
reported,  and  due  consultation  has  been  held    there  was  in  the  harbor  of  Pemambuco  a 
^  ith  a  single  eye  to  truth.     The  following    frightful  epidemic  confined  wholly  to  the  ship- 
M'''le  is  worthy  of  acceptance  as  containing    ping,  no  cases  whatever  being  produced  on 
the  whole  tmth  and  nothing  but  the  truth :         shore.    A  new  ship,  bnilt  in  1876,  the  Niaga- 
ra, became  infectea  in  Havana  and  underwent 
scientific  disinfection.    The  day  after  leaving 
New  York,  on  the  return  trip,  yellow  fever 
broke  out  on  board.    From  this  it  is  argued 
that  the  vessel  itself  communicated  the  infec- 
tion.   It  is  known  that  infection  clings  to  de- 
cayed wood.   The  captain  attributes  it  to  faulty 
construction,  as  two  inches  of  her  bilge-water 
can  not  be  pumped  out.    These  are  suggestive 
instances.    Refrigeration  has  not  yet  been  fairly 
tested.    It  ought  to  be  fully  tried,  althongh 
Alpine  researches  have  demonstrated  that  low- 1 
Of  the  forty-one  cases,  all   were  whites;    class  organisms  inclosed  in  ice  for  an  indefi- 
ti'Tifitcen  were  natives  of  New  Orleans,  two  of    nite  period  have  retained  vitality. 
t.e  State  at  large,  and  twenty  were  persons       The  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  are  the 
f:oni  abroad.    The  five  imported  oases  reached    vigorous  measures  taken  to  confront  the  foe. 
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Pablio  interest  is  aroused.  Scientists  are  grap- 
pling with  unsolved  bat  not  insoluble  problems. 
Sewerage  and  drainage  are  discussed.  The 
country  at  large  is  receiving  advanced  instruc- 
tion in  hygiene.  Sanitary  associations  are 
prosecuting  the  work  of  disinfection  and  clean- 
liness. The  American  Health  Association  is 
continuing  its  labors.  Railroad  managers  have 
met  in  convention  to  secure  liberty  of  traffic 
and  security  to  health.  State  boards  of  health 
are  employing  local  experience  and  State  pow- 
ers. The  Government  has  undertaken  to  be 
the  arbiter  of  inter-State  difficulties,  and  the 
guardian  of  the  whole  water-line  in  prevent- 
ing importation.  (See  Health,  National 
BoABD  OF.)  We  may  trust  that  the  year  is  at 
hand  when  the  land  will  be  delivered  from  the 
noisome  pestilence. 

FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  improvement  in  commercial  and  financial 
affairs  of  tlie  previous  year  was  continued  dur- 
ing 1879,  although  the  last  six  months  of  it 
passed  under  a  resumption  of  specie  payments. 
The  refunding  of  the  Government  bonds  was 
entirely  successful,  and  even  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  was  suggested  as  practicable. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  made  in  December,  1878,  there  was 
presented  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1879, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  same  for  the  remaining 
three  quarters,  as  follows : 


■ZFKNDIXUBO. 

Fartb«qwrtw 
■adtafS^ktamlMr 

For  lb*  KOLtiTiK 

Aetod. 

EttkoMUi. 

For  dvil  uul  misoellaDeous 
expenses,  includliij?  pub- 
Uc  buildlnn,  Ilgbthousefl, 
and  coUecuiig  the  reTenue 

Tor  Indians 

$15,044,019  69 

1,750,517  25 
7,bO:2,4<»  68 

10,808,900  87 

4,590,748  84 
88,967,497  06 

$80,955,490  ^^ 

For  nenslons  

SMi'^.&U  oT 

For  miJiUry  esUbllshment, 
Includinff      fortificatioiu, 
river  and  harbor  Improve- 
menta,  and  arsenals 

For  naval  estabUahiDent,ln- 
cludini^  vesseia  and  ma- 
chinery,     and    Improve- 
ments at  navy  jrards 

For  interest  on  the  pablio 
debt 

28,741,0)9  13 

10,479,257  1« 

83,082,5TS  94 

Total  ordinary  azpen- 
ditores. 

$78,844,578  97 

$168,755,436  13 

Total  receipts,  actual  and  estimated 

Total  expenditures,  actoal  and  estimated. . . . , 


$2M.6<H».-«»1 


Leaving  a  balance  of. $24.4«nV"> 

applicable  to  the  sinltlng  ftmd,  wbidi  la  Mtfanaied  lor  ib<» 
year  at  $86,964,607.87. 

By  this  estimate  it  was  expected  that  the 
surplus  would  he  $24,400,000.  But  the  ordi- 
nary revenues  from  all  sources  for  the  fis^'^il 
year  ending  June  30,  1879,  were  as  follows: 

Fiomcastoms $l«7,e5fMU7  Tl 

From  interna]  revenue 118,5«>i.6I()  16 

From  sales  of  pubUc  lands 924,T!i!l  >4 

From  tax  on  oirealatioQ  and  dapoilta  of  n*- 

tional  banks 6,747,.'iu0  S3 

From  repayment  of  interest  by  Padflo  Ball- 
way  companies 9,707,201  '^ 


RECEIPTS. 

For  Um  quitar 

endJng  S«pienb«r 

10, 1878. 

For  Um  rwnalnlnif 

tluw  qoarttn  of  Um 

jmr. 

• 

▲ctwO. 

Ertinntod. 

From  customs 

$33,863,268  10 

2^,572,144  46 

260,765  68 

8,853,519  08 

897,787  10 

244,S88  9d 

003,990  76 

41,127  61 

^441  28 

71,96S  81 

1,060,027  87 

$94,181,781  90 

From  Internal  revenue 

From  sales  of  public  lands.. 

From  tax  on  circulation  and 
deposits  of  national  banks 

From  repayment  of  Inter- 
est by    PaclAc   Railway 
Comnanies 

86,427,955  54 
789,284  87 

8,891,480  97 
952,262  90 

F^m  customs  toM^  fines, 
penalties,  etc 

From    fees— consular,    let- 
ters patent,  and  lands 

From  proceeds  of  sales  of 
Government  property  . . . 

From  premium  on  sales  of 
coin 

705,166  07 

1,491,109  84 

808,872  49 

44,568  77 

From  profits  on  coinage,  etc. 
From  miscellaneous  sources 

1,72'^.031  69 
1,289,972  68 

Total  receipts 

$78,899,728  48 

$191,100,276  57 

From  customs  fees,  fines,  penalties,  etc 
From  fees— <onsul«r,  letters  patent,  and  lands, 
From  proceeds  of  sales  of  Government  prop- 
erty  

From  premium  on  sales  of  coin 

From  premium  on  loans 

From  profits  on  colnaffe,  etc 

From  revenues  of  the  IMatriet  of  Colunbla.. . 
From  miscellaneous  sources 


1,1«J«,'>T1  « 
2,l»d,'.>:»l  Ti 

181.1  ?«  ci 

1,4D'^.'.*4.S  -,^ 

1,741,**U  H 
8,0W.:44  *^ 


In  the  actual  receipts  for  1878-'79,  given  he- 
low,  there  was  an  increase  compared  with  the 
previous  year  of  between  16  and  17  millions — 
in  customs  revenues,  7  millions;  in  internal 
revenue,  nearly  8  millions ;  and  from  interest 
from  Pacific  Railroads,  coinage  profits,  and 
other  sources,  over  6^  millions — offset  by  a 
decrease  in  public  land  sales,  profits  on  sales  of 
coin,  bank- taxes,  etc.,  footing  up  about  two 
thirds  of  a  million. 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  actual 
and  estimated,  were : 


Total  ordinary  reeetpts $S78,%87a94  46 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same  pe- 
riod were : 

For dvll expenses $lfi,*»9.(HT  IT 

Forfbrcign  intercourse 1,88.1.^?*  11 

For  Indians 6t206,lu&  t^s 

For  pensions,  Inelndlnf  $5,878,000  arrears  of 
pensions 85,121,432  33 

For  the  military  establishment  Ineludtn;  riv- 
er and  harbor  improvementa  and  arsenals,      40,425,6G)  'S 

For  the  naval  estaoHshment,  indndlnfr  ves- 
sels, machinery,  and  Improvements  at  navy 

•    yards ' 15425,126  >4 

For  miscellaneoas  expenditures,  Inclndlair 

Snblic  buUdiugs,  Hghthouses,  and  collecting 
^erevenue 8S,S70.2»>5  TS 

For  expendttorea  on  account  of  the  District  of 

Columbia aSO^.-^l^  41 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt 10^>^^7.*4-'  <"•• 

For  payment  of  HaUfikx  award &,500,i>oii  **j 


Total  ordinaiy  ezpendltores 


|86«;,M7,*^<^  M 


Leaving  a  sorplos  rsveone  of $6,S79,8im)  &-J 

Which  was  applied  as  follows : 


To  the  redemption  of  United  States  notes, 
etc 

To  the  redemption  of  ftuctional  currency. . . . 

To  the  redemption  of  six  per  cmt  bonds  Ibr 
the  sinking  fiind 

To  Increase  of  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury. . 


$Jn,«TT  M 
70M5^  W 

l«;,.vv>  M 


Total...: $fl,ST9,8U0  9i 
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The  amount  dne  the  sinking  fund  for  the 
year  was  $36,955,604.63,  leaving  a  deficiency 
OD  this  account  of  $30,076,308.70.  Compared 
with  the  previons  fiscal  year,  the  receipts  for 
1879  have  increased  $16,711,159.70,  in  the  fol- 
IcwiDg  items:  In  customs  revenue,  $7,079,367.- 
50;  in  internal  revenue,  $2,979,985.84;  in  pre- 
mium on  loans,  $1,496,943.25;  in  repayment 
of  interest  by  Pacific  Railroad  companies,  $1,- 
340,246.67;  in  profits  on  coinage,  $1,234,176.- 
34;  and  in  miscellaneous  items,  $2,580,440.10. 
There  was  a  decrease  of  $647,858.94,  as  fol- 
lows :  In  sales  of  public  lands,  $154,962.31 ;  in 
premium  on  sales  of  coin,  $308,997.92;  in 
gemi-anuual  tas  on  banks,  $115,552.64;  and 
in  proceeds  of  sales  of  Government  property, 
$G'^,341.07 ;  making  a  net  increase  in  the  re- 
ceipts from  all  sources  for  the  year  of  $16,068,- 
305.76. 

The  expenditures  show  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  $32,223,731.26,  as  follows:  In 
the  War  Department,  $8,271,512.88;  in  the 
Interior  Department,  $8,561,292.11  (Indians 
$576,828.80,  and  pensions  $7,984,468.31);  in 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  $2,827,074.35  ; 
and  in  the  dvil  and  miscell^eous,  $12,563,- 
851.92.  There  was  a  decrease  of  $2,240,174.- 
5:{  in  the  Navy  Department ;  making  a  net  in- 
cn-QSQ  in  the  expenditures  of  $29,983,556.78. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880, 
and  the  estimates  for  the  three  remaining  quar- 
ters, were  as  follows: 


sxnnn>iTURis. 


For  dvil  and  miscellADeous 
expenses.  Including  pub- 
lic buildings,  lighthouses, 
uid  collecting  the  revenue 

For  Indians 

For  pensions — ^regalar 

For  arrears  of  pensions. 

For  military  establishment, 
inchidtng  fortifications, 
river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments, and  arsenals 

For  naval  establishment,  in- 
cluding vessels  and  ma- 
chinery and  improve- 
ments at  navy  yards 

For  expenditures  on  account 
of  the  District  of  Columbia 

For  interest  on  the  public 

Total  ordinaiy  expen- 
ditures.  


For  tb«  qnartcr 

ciDdliig  S8pt«i&b«r 

80,  Ibis. 


Actul. 


For  tlM  Nnudnlag 
thiM  qnwten  of  the 


|12,165Jft4  84 

2.048,748  CS 
10,892,U2  06' 
16,874^  60 


12,104,897  8S 

4,196;^  60 

1,168,728  65 

82,786,660  46 


$89,587,769  66 

8,451,251  98 

20,4^^0,257  94 

8,'^52,750  40 


81,017,692  08 

11,808,480  41 

8,182,787  85 

61,140,784  54 


$91,688,886  10 


$172,816,614  90 


Total  receipts,  actual  and  estimated $2BS,000.000  00 

Total  expendStorea,  actual  and  estimated. . .     264,000,000  00 


Leaving  a  bftUmoe  of. 


RSCEIPTB. 


Trrtnx  customs 

ironi  Internal  revenue 

Frxin  Mi««  of  public  lands.. 

Tr-m  tax  on  cirrulation  and 
4'  ^M>3lts  of  national  banks 

Fr<.!u  repayment  of  interest 
^•7  Pacido  BaOway  com- 
j>a.ni«»* 

Fr-Hn  cnsUxoM  f^ea,  fties. 

r-'-ialtiea.  etc 

Fri.-n  fe?4— eonsnlar,  letters 

{^ut-ot,  and  lands 

F^^rn  proceeds  of  sales  of 

*MiTerniDent  property. . . . 
Fron  profits  on  coinage,  etc 
Fr-  m  rer4*Dae«  of  tM  Dis- 

Tret  of  Colombia 

FruD  misoeQaneons  aoarces 

Total  racaipta. 


F«r  th«  iiBHtar 

■odiBg  BepUnbtr 

SO,  1879. 


r«r  th«  laoulaJng 
thiM  qoartan  of  Um 


144,088,497  98l 
89,409,691  81 
117,888  61 

8,860,069  60 


852,427  46 

880^79  26 

606^864  89 

60,965  88 
469,486  09 

888,864  06 
U00,884  17 


$107,916,502  07 

8e.r90,808  19 

682,616  89 

8,839,480  40 


1,847,672  04 

860,420  74 

1,698,185  71 

144,084  67 
8,080,518  91 

1,461,185  94 
1,940,665  88 


$79,848,608  61    $203,156,886  89 


Tlie  estimated  expenditures  for  1879-^80 
^how  an  increase  of  24  millions  over  those  of 
the  preceding  jear.  The  unusual  charge  of 
arrears  of  pensions  makes  up  this  whole  ex- 
■v^'y*.  There  is  a  decrease  of  about  8  millions 
in  the  interest  account,  and  another  of  about 
H  niillions  in  the  civil  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
I'tinses,  ofiset  bj  an  increase  in  military  ex- 
I^-n-ies  of  over  4  millions,  and  in  regular  pen- 
Mo[i»  of  2  millions.  The  expenditures  for  the 
i.i>t  quarter  and  estimates  for  the  remaining 
(iirce  quarters  of  the  year  are  as  follows : 


$24,000,000  00 

After  applying  the  balance  of  the  special  de- 
posit of  United  States  notes  held  in  the  Trea- 
sury for  the  redemption  of  fractional  currency, 
amounting  to  $8,875)984,  to  the  payment  of 
arrears  of  pensions,  as  directed  in  section  8  of 
the  act  approved  June  21,  1879,  the  increased 
revenue  derived  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September  of  this  fiscal  year, 
1879-'80,  was  fully  absorbed  by  current  ex- 
penses, and  the  payment  of  $16,874,249.60 
arrears  of  pensions  accruing  tender  the  act  ap- 
proved January  25,  1879.  Notwithstanding 
these  unusual  demands,  the  Department  was 
able  to  purchase  and  apply  to  the  sinking  fund, 
out  of  the  surplus  revenues  for  the  month  of 
October,  $10,050,000  six  per  centum  bonds  of 
1881,  and  $676,050  five  per  centum  bonds,  act 
of  March  8,  1864,  the  latter  of  which  is  the 
excess  of  redemptions  of  these  bonds  over  is- 
sues of  four  per  cents  under  the  refunding 
acts;  and  unless  unexpected  appropriations, 
available  for  expenditure  within  the  year,  are 
made  by  Congress,  the  surplus  revenues,  in 
addition  to  paying  off  the  balance  of  arrears 
of  pensions,  will  probably  enable  the  Depart- 
ment to  apply  to  the  sinking-fund  account, 
during  the  year,  the  sum  of  $24,000,000. 

It  is  contemplated  in  the  estimates  of  reve- 
nue that  the  receipts  will  be  about  the  ordina- 
ry amount,  and  that  the  increase  in  the  first 
quarter  was  abnormal  and  not  likely  to  con- 
tinue. They  will  therefore  he  sufficient  for  the 
demands  of  the  Government  unless  Congress 
should  make  some  unusual  appropriations,  or 
repeal  or  reduce  existing  taxes.  Should  this  be 
the  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  other 
sources  of  revenue  to  meet  the  deficiency,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  moderate  duty  on  tea  and 
coffee  and  an  internal  tax  upon  manufactures 
of  opium  are  recommended.  Opium  particu- 
larly is  recommended,  because  large  quantities 
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prepared  for  smoking  are  brought  into  the  In  his  opinion  the  provisions  of  law  now  ez- 

conDtrj,  and  the  article,  being  of  smail  balk:  isting  are  ample  to  enable  the  Department  to 

and  great  ralne,  is  easily  smuggled.    A  sim-  maintain  the  resumption. 

liar  article  is  manufactured   in   this  country  The  question  whether  United  States  notes 

from  the  crude  opium,  and  it  is  difficult  to  de-  ought  still  to  be  a  legal  tender  in  the  payment 

termine  whether  the  product  in  any  given  of  debts  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Seo- 

case  is  of  domestic  or  foreign  manufacture,  retary.    His  views  are  thus  expressed : 

Tlierefore  an  internal  tax  eaual  to  that  on  the  The  power  of  Congress  to  make  them  such  was  os- 

ira  ported  article,  fo  per  pound,  is  recommended  sertcd  W  Congreaa  during  the  war,  and  wa«  upheld 

on  all  prepared  in  this  country  for  smoking.  by  the  Supreme  Court.    The  power  to  reissue  them 

The  payments  into  the  sinking  fund  have  ^  *"*^®  of  peace,  after  they  are  once  redeemed,  is  still 

not  been  kept  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  «>«*e»ted  in  that  Court.    Pnor  to  1882,  only  gold  and 

w  v^u  »«P«  tj|^       rnT     *^^""1J"^"'»  "*  ^  Silver  were  a  legal  tender.    Bullion  was  deposited  bv 

acts  of    Congress.      Those  of    February  26,  private  incUviduals  in  the  mints  and  coined  in  oonve- 

18432f  and  July  14, 1870,  direct  the  purchase  or  nient  forma  and  deei^na,  indicating  weight  and  fine- 

pirraent  of  one  per  centum  of  the  entire  debt  nesa.  P&per  money  is  a  promise  to  pay  such  coin.  No 

within  each  fiscal  year  after  July  1, 1862,  to  be  constitutional  objection  is  rawed  sgamst  the  issue  of 

^*  «..«•♦  ...  .  ^«ir;«»  A,^^    ••.y^v.l  4»»».^.4.  ♦«  ncntea  not  beanng  mterest  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  the 

set  apart  as  a  smkmg  fond,  and  the  mterest  to  circulating  mediSm.    The  chief  objection  to  the  emia- 

be  applied  to  the  purchase  or  payment  of  the  tion  of  paper  money  by  the  Government  grows  out  of 

debt.    The  loss  of  revenue  consequent  on  the  the  legiQ-t^der  clause,  for  without  thb  the  United 

general  depression  of  business  during  the  last  8***"  "^to  would  be  measured  by  its  convenience  in 

fe.y^  rendered  it  imp.>«ible  to  comply  SSf^X?^- ^bri^eS^^og^contei 

With  these  acts  and  meet  the  appropriations  of  tiona  may  properly  prevail;  but  ft  would  seem  that 

Congress.  dming  peace,  and  especiallv  during  times  of  prosper- 

The  resumption  of  specie  payments,  as  re-  ^  and  aurplua  revenue,  the  nromissory  note  of  tbo 

quired  by  act  of  Congress,  took  place  on  Janu-  United  Statea  ought  to  atand  like  any  other  promia- 

ary  1, 18T9,  on  UnitedWes  noteS,  at  the  Assist-  J^?^„iUS2d1o''co"S?Tdr^^^^ 

ant  Treasurer's  office  in  New  York.  The  reserve  Uie  United  States  is  now  received  for  all  public  dues, 

of  coin  over  and  above  all  matured  liabilities  at  it  is  carefully  limited  in  amount,  it  is  promptly  re- 

that  date  was  $188,608,804.     The  operation  of  deemed  on  demand,  and  ample  reserves  in  coin  are 

t!ie  resumption  act  is  thus  described  by  the  provided  to  give  ooi^denoe  in  and  security  for  such 

^  x^suuipbivu  »^-i/  lo  uiiua  UV9V4  tuvu  wj    wu«  redemption.    With  these  conditions  mamtoined,  the 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  m  his  report  to  Con-  United  States  note  will  be  readUy  received  and  p2d  on 

greds  :  all  demands.    While  they  are  maintained,  the  legid- 

_      .            V      •       1      •        ^             ^»       TT  •*  J  tender  clause  gives  no  adaitional  credit  or  sanction  to 

Previous  to  that  tome,  in  view  of  resumption,  United  the  notes,  but  tends  to  impair  confidence  and  to  create 

Stptcs  notes  and  com  were  freely  received  and  paid  m  fears  of  over-issue.     It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 

pn  vflte  busmesa  aa  equivalents.    Actual  resumpUon  now  and  during  the  maintenance  of  resumption  it  is  a 

commenced  ^  the  time  fljed  by  law,  without  any  ma-  useless  and  objectionable  assertion  of  power,  whicli 

Urul  demand  for  com  and  without  disturbance  to  pub-  Congress  might  now  repeal  on  the  ground  of  expedi- 

hc or  pnvate  bwmees.    NodistincUon  haa  been  made  ency  aloneT^When  it  b  oonsideredT  that  its  constitu- 

Ku«  that  time  between  com  and  Umted  Statea  notes  tionality  is  seriously  contested,  and  that  from  ita  na- 

m  the  coUcction  of  duties  or  hi  the  payment  of  the  ture  it  is  subject  to  grave  abuse,  it  would  now  appear 

principal  orUitCTeatof  thepubhcdebt.  The  TOat  body  to  be  wise  to  withdraw  tiie  exercise  of  such  a  power, 

ot  com  mdebtedneaa  haa  hem  paid  in  Umted  Stotea  leaving  it  in  reserve  to  be  again  resorted  to  in  such  a 

o..te9  ntthe  request  of  creditors.    The  totiU  amount  period  of  war  or  grave  emergency  aa  existed  in  1862. 

ot  Lnited  States  notes  presented  for  Pedemptoon,  from  ^jjg  Government  derives  an  advantage  in  circulating 

J^.uaiy  1  to  November  1,  1879,  was  $11,256,678.  its  notes  witiiout  interest,  and  the  people  prefer  such 

Bu:  bttle  OMn  haa  been  demanded  on  tiie  coin  liabdi-  no^es  to  coin,  as  money,  for  their  convenience  in  use 

'-  tM  of  the  Government  during  the  same  pwiod,  tiiough  ^^  ^^i^  certain  redemption  m  coin  on  demand.  This 

tne  amount  aocrmng  exceeded  six  hundred  million  mutual  advantage  may  lie  secured  witiiout  tiie  exer- 

G  Jars.     Meantime  com  was  freely  naid  into   the  else  of  questionable  power:  nor  need  any  inoonvo- 

Tn-»ury,  and  gold  bullion  was  deposited  hi  the  assay-  nience  arise  ftom  tiie  repeal  of  tiie  legal-tender  dause 

r  ±c«  and  paid  for  in  United  States  notes.  ^  The  aggra-  ^  ^  futu^  contracts,    rontractitw  mrtiAs  nuiv  stinu- 

ler  gold  or 
nee  of  an  < 

^iimption  increMd  from  $188,608,804.60  to  $152,787,-  Jj^SemplateS^y^^^     Ui  current  money,  and  such 

"^^'          •     ,     ,  J         J  *        .11        ^v  presumption  migiit  properly  be  declared  by  law  and 

To  meet  A*  lo«d  demand  for  corn  In  places  other  ^e  contract  enforced  acior^ngly. 


cxpeiwe ;  and  for  aome  time  gold  and  allver  coin  haa  tj^g  |^  left  to  stipulate  the  mode  of  payment. 

t^n  fVeely  pud  oat  at  the  several  aub-treasunea  upon  '^ 

current  obligatlona  of  the  Qovemment.    Then  noa  Since  November  28,  1878,  there  have  been 

^ecn,  however,  but  KtUe  demand  for  coin,  and  United  refunded  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States 

'^^^^^Z^X^^JA  $370,848,760  eix  per  cent,    and  $193  890  250 

i:;>>u»inesatranaactionB,pubUo  or  private,  hi  all  parte  ave  per  cent,  into  bonds  bearing  interest  at 

of  the  oountiy.  four  per  cent,  making  an  annnal  saving  of  in- 

Tbe  qtecM  ataadard,  thus  happily  secured^  haa  given  terest  hereafter  of  $9,855,877.60. 

^rSiS:^^^.^  aS^SS;  .fr^J^^tl  The  following  table  shows  the  transactions 

?^f wteS^l^a^^SrS^  beelf'ah'o^  toS  in  refunding  since  March  1, 1877,  and  the  an- 

branebfia  of  pfodnetion,  trade,  and  oommexw.  naal  savmg  of  mterest  therefrom : 
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TITLIC  OF  LOAN. 


LoonoTlSSS 

Ten-forties  of  1S6A 

Five-twentlefl  of  1S65. . 

Consols  of  1865^ 

Consols  of  1SC7 

Consols  of  1863 


Total. 


Rat* 
per  eC 


0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


AmoBBl  leAtadad. 


$260,000  ( 
198,8;»0,^60   ' 
100,486.050 
202,668,100 
810,622,750  f 
87,478,800  J 


Ananal  latarMl 
^arga. 

$9,707,512  59 
89,071,742  03 


$S15,845,950     $4d,n9,254  50 


In  place  of  the  above  bonds  there  have  been 
issaed  bonds  bearing  interest  as  follows : 


Tin-l  OJ  LOAW. 

Rata 
per  at. 

AsKwnt  ianad. 

Aanna  Intanal 
charfa. 

Funded  loan  of  1991... 

Funded  loan  of  1907,  In- 
oladinff  reftinding  cer- 
tiflcates 

4* 

4 

$185,000,000 
710,345,950 

$6,075,000 
28,418,688 

Total 

$845,845,950 

$84,488,888 

making  a  saving  in  the  annual  interest  since 
March  1,  1877,  of  $14,290,416.50. 

These  transactions  have  been  accomplished 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar,  and  without  ap- 
preciably disturbing  the  current  business  of 
the  country. 

The  entire  transactions  in  refunding  since 
1870  have  been  as  follows: 


TITLX  OF  LOAN. 


Loanof185S 

Ten-forties  of  1864. . . . 
Five-twenties  of  1 862 . . 
Fire-twenties  of  March, 

1864 

Fire-twenties  of  June, 

1864 

Fire-twenties  of  1S65. . 

Console  of  1865 

Consols  of  1867 

Co&aolaofl663 


Rata 
par  eU 


6 
5 
6 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Total $1,890,845,950 


Amocmt  laftadad. 


$14,217,000  ) 
198,890,250  ' 
401,148,750^ 


i;»7,100 


59,185,450 
160,144,500 
211,887,050 
816,428,800 

87,6n,050j 


Anaaal  Inlanal 
charga. 


$10,405,863  50 


71,384,822  00 


$81,689,684  50 


In  place  of  the  above  bonds  there  have  been 
issued  bonds  bearing  interest  as  follows : 


TITLE  07  LOAN. 

Rata 

pCTCU 

5 

4 

Total  IwMd. 

Anaaa]  fattanat 
charfa. 

Funded  loan  of  1S81... 

Funded  loan  of  1891 . . . 

Funded  loan  of  1907. 
tnclnding  reftinding 
certlfleatet 

$500,000,000 
185,000/)00 

710,345,950 

$25,000,000 
8,825^000 

28,418,888 

Total 

$1,895,845,950 

$61,738,883 

making  an  annual  saving  hereafter  in  the  in- 
terest charge  on  account  of  refunding  opera- 
tions of  $19,900,846.60. 

The  following-described  bonds  will  mature  in 
1880  and  1881 : 


AU1HORXZINO  ACTS. 


February  8, 1861 

Juhr  17  and  August  5, 
1861 

March  8,1863 

March  2,1861  

July  14, 1870,  and  Jan- 
uary 20, 1871 


Total. 


Rata  of 
intarait. 


6 
6 
6 


Data  of  matarltjr. 


Oea  81, 1880 

June  80, 1S81 
June  80, 18S1 
July    1,1881 

May   1,1881 


$18,416,000 

182,006,650 

71,787,000 

828,800 

608.440,860 


$782,071,700 


Of  these  bonds,  the  loan  of  February  8, 1861, 
maturing  December  81,  1880,  is  payable  npoa 
the  demand  of  the  holders,  and  can  probably 
be  provided  for  from  the  surplus  revenues. 

Under  the  refunding  acts  of  July  14,  1870, 
and  January  20,  1871,  bonds  for  refundm^* 
purposes  were  autliorized  in  the  amouut  of 
$1,500,000,000.  Of  this  amount  there  b.ivo 
been  issued,  as  above  stated,  $l,395,S45,95(i, 
leaving  available  for  future  refunding  optru- 
tions  $104,654,050. 

A  distinctive  paper  has  been  adopted  for 
printing  public  securities.  It  has  for  its  spe- 
cial feature  a  continuous  silken  thread  and  dis- 
tributed silk  fiber  of  different  colors,  both  of 
which  are  incorporated  with  the  pulp  in  the 
process  of  manufacture. 

The  value  of  the  coinage  executed  during  the 
year  was: 

GoM $40,9Se,913  00 

standard  silver dollan. X7,:tt7,:xK)  *») 

Bubsidlanr  silTor  coin 8*^  !*) 

Minor  eoin 97,79{>  w 

Totel ♦68.812,5W  50 

Gold  and  silver  were  separated  in  the  refin- 
eries of  the  mints  and  the  assay-office  at  Now 
York  in  the  amount  of  $20,759,549.97  in  ^old, 
and  $10,687,526.97  in  silver,  a  total  of  $ai.- 
447,076.94,  and  fine  and  unparted  bars  were 
made  in  the  amount  of  $12,976,812.68  of  gold. 
and  $9,045,802.11  of  silver.  The  coinage  of 
standard  silver  dollars  has  been  kept  fully  up 
to  the  requirements  of  law,  notwithstandin;; 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  procuring  silver 
buUion  for  the  mints  at  San  Francisco  and 
Oarson,  at  market  rates.  The  amount  of  silver 
coin  of  less  than  a  dollar  provided  for  by  law 
having  been  executed,  the  coinage  of  thi^ 
money  has  been  suspended.  The  demand  fur 
minor  coins,  particularly  for  the  one-cent  piece, 
has  been  pressing.  The  bullion  production 
from  the  mines  of  the  United  States  for  the 
last  year  is  estimated  by  the  Director  to  Ix? 
nearly  $80,000,000,  the  proportions  of  p>ld 
and  silver  being  about  equaL  The  year's  tot^l 
production  is  less  than  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  caused  by  a  diminution  in  the  yield  of 
the  mines  of  Nevada,  which  was  not  compen- 
sated by  increased  production  in  other  places. 
The  Director  estimates  the  ooui  in  the  country 
on  October  81,  1879,  at  $805,750,497  of  gold, 
and  $121,456,355  of  silver.  The  bullion  in  tiie 
mints  and  New  York  assay-office  at  Uiat  date 
awaiting  coinage  amounted  to  $49,981,035  of 
gold,  and  $4,558,182  of  silver,  making  the  total 
amount  of  coin  and  bullion  $481,691,069. 

The  market  value  of  the  bullion  in  tlie  silver 
dollar  has  been  during  the  past  year  from  10 
to  16  per  cent,  less  than  the  market  value  of 
the  bullion  in  the  gold  dollar.  The  tot.il 
amount  of  silver  dollars  coined  to  KovemhiT 
1,  1879,  under  the  act  of  February  28, 1878, 
was  $45,206,200,  of  which  $18,002,842  was 
in  circulation,  and  the  remainder,  $82,203, 85  S, 
in  the  Treasury  at  that  time.  Ko  cfffort  has 
been  spared  to  put  this  coin  in  circulation. 
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Owing  to  its  limited  coinage  it  has  been  kept  los,  fKcUon-miitcheB,  w»x-tapcK,  dgar-lights,  playing- 

itpar  cards. 

l^number  of  b«.k«  in  operation  on  Octo-  i^SSS'^^^'^^SkSirJS/'tlSS^Pplea, 

ber  2, 1879,  was  2,048,  and  the  aggregate  capital  peachoe,  and  grapoe. 

(454,067,865;  surplus,  $114,786,628;  Individ-  Bectiflon  of  any  quantity  leas  thon  500  borrela. 

Oil  deposits,  $719,787,568;   specie,  including  Bectiflera  of  500  borrels  or  more. 

United  States  coin  certificates,  $42,178,781:  Y[?^'  liquore.  or  oomiwimds  known  or  denomi- 

11*     j"^"^  .  ^"'"  y"'* II" fi     *      Sne  niTo  a  a  a '  *wited  as  Wine,  and  made  in  imitation  of  sparklinj?  wine 

egil-tender  notes  and  certificates,  $95,978,446 ;  or  champagne,  but  not  made  from  grapee  grownln  the 

iotas,  $875,018,107 ;  circnlutlon,  $887,181,418.  United  dtatea,  and  liquon  not  made  fiom  grapes,  cur- 

The  monetary  transactions  of  the  Govern*  rants,  rhubarb,  or  berries  ^wn  in  the  United  States, 

meat  have  been  conducted  through  the  oflSces  ^H^  produced  by  being  rectified  or  mixed  with  distilled 

of  the  United  States  Treasurer    9  assistant  "^SSailiquor-dealciB,  wholesale liquor^ealer8,manu- 

treisarers,  510  depositaries,  and  222  national-  facturers  of  stUls,  stiUs  or  worms,  manufactured, 

bank  depositaries.  Stamps  for  distilled  spirits  intended  for  export: 

The  receipts  of  the  Government  from  all  stomps,  distillery  warehouse:    stamps  for  rectified 

forces  have  amounted  during  the  last  year,  as  |^i  Wcff  VlJlh^'  Z2™  1&  b?^^ 

shown  by  warrants,  to   $1,066,684,827.46,  of  ^fw^use   (rewarehousmg^ ;   staSs  ^rSmported 

which  $792,807,648  have  been  received  trom  spirits. 

loans,  $187,250,947.70  from   customs,  $118,-  Cignrs  and  cheroots ;  cigarettes;  manufiictnrers  of 

561,610,58  from  internal  revenue,  and  $28,-  ^^f"?  snuff  of  all  descriptions,  domestic  or  imported, 

015,526.18  from  sales  of  land  and  from  miscei-  ^^^fJ^LfL'^^^^,  ttri  ^'  H^t 

laoeoQs  sources.    These  receipts  were  deposited  bacco ;  retail  deSere  in  leaf  tobacco ;  dealers  in  manu- 

B8  f(»llow8:    In   independent-treasury   oflSces,  factured  tobacco ;  nutnuiactureri  of  tobacco ;  peddlers 

$418,368,508.48 ;  in  national-bank  depositories,  of  tobacco.                                     „  .    ,      . 

1658  271  819  08  Fermented  liquors;  brewers;  retail  dealers  in  malt 

'Vp?      '    .  1    i_       xu               1                   ^4.  liquors ;  wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquOTs. 

The  receipts  from  the  several  sources  of  tax-  ' 

ation  under  the  internal-revenue  laws  for  the  Th®  total  tonnage  of  the  country  on  June 

fcwd  year  ending  June  80,  1879,  were  as  fol-  80,  1879,  was  4,169,600  tons.    Of  this  tonnage 

lows:  1,491,588  tons  represented  2,717  ve<»seis  regis- 

^  tered  for  the  foreign  trade,  and  2,678,067  tons 

95  represented  22,494  vessels  enrolled  and  licensed 


Awiapiriu  $3Wi70,284  69    ^^^^  ^^^  *-*®  foreign  trade,  and  2,678^067  tons 

^«tobM)oo!^^'.^^^*^^^' .*.'.'.'*.'.' .*.*.' .'.*.' .'.*.' .'.*.'  4o,i8&,o<»«5 

{rem  jbnMotod  Hqaon io,7»,8«o  08    and  engaged  in  the  coasting  or  domestic  trade. 


RSjSSiS,*'.^^""::::::;:::::::::::::    *'KI;w  w  There  Sa^been  an  inorease'of  94,350  tons em'^ 

Fran adbMtTe stamps'.. '.*.*! !.'.'!. '.'.'!.' .'.'!. '.'.'!.     flc70«*884  o«  ployed  in  domestic  trade,  and  a  decrease  of 

fa>ai«freswufu«e»anderret.>atedi«ws....       mfiiH  00  187,514  tons  employed  in  the  forei>:n  trade  by 

TotiU $118,918,466  6T  sca,  as  Compared  with  the  tonnage  of  1878. 

_,    ,  „      .      .      ,.      ^     ,  .  .  The  vessels  built  during  the  year  are  classed 

The  following  is  a  list  of  subjects  of  taxation  ^^  follows: 

WMler  the  internal- revenue  law :  '- 

DepcnitB  in  bonk,  or  with  persons,  etc.,  engaged  in 

Jttbuaiiieas  of  banking.  BsU-vessels 468  6«,6C7 

l>ep08its  in  savings  bonks.     [Savings  banks  are  now  Steam-vessels 885  8M61 

OMnptfiomtaxon  $2,000  of  savings  deposits  made  in  ^*n«l-boattemt>lled «6  4069 

Um  name  of  and  belonging  to  any  one  person,  thus  B"K««-  •  •  ^^ 16,199 

"^^oJtrC^^^S'^te^  _jrotal^,,_^,^ M8S  198,080 

^^ly^'^V^Js^^'lSna!''''''  '""^        The  total  tonnage  of  vesseh*  entered  at  the 

Oreulatian  issued  by  any  bonk,  etc,  or  person,  per  seaboard  ports  from  foreign  countries  was  11,- 

month.  »       J     r        ir  530,527  tons  dnrmg  the  year  ended  June  80. 

Biiis,  etc,  on  amount  of  notes  of  any  person,  1878,  and  18,768,187  tons  during  the  last  fiscal 

^^^^or  State  banking  association,  u^ed  for  cir-  year,  showing  an  increase  of  2,287,610  tons, 

B«ifa>uS^!'or  associations,  on  amount  of  notes  <"•  »^?^  ^^..P?**  ^°<^-  .  ^^^  American  tonnage 

^f  ray  town,  dty,  or  municipid  corporation,  paid  out  entered  exhibited  an  increase  of  only  40,806 

^tbem.  tons,  or  1  per  cent.,  while  the  foreign  showed 

Ew  perMin,  firm,  association  other  than  national  an  increase  of  2,197,804  tons,  or  nearly  26  per 

oTft^^^ww'^^S  "^^^ilfim^nn^f^^^^^  cent.     Of  the  total  amount  of  merchandise 

w  Slate  nan  king  aseociatton,  on  the  amount  of  tneir  ,  i.^*x        u^ii.  i* 

«»B notes usodfor  circulation  and  paid  out  by  them,  brought  in  at  seaboard,  lake,  and  nver  ports, 

E^eiy  Ruch  person,  firm,  association,  corporation,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  an  amount  of  the 

State  bank,  or  State  bankm^  association,  and  also  value  of  $148,599,858  was  imported  in  Ameri- 

«2  ywn^l  hanking  assocmtion,  on  the  amount  of  ^an  vessels,  and  $810,499,599  in  foreign:    of 

»ww»wany  person,  firm,  association  other  than  a  xt^    ^^.v««7„     «    Z^\^^    ^^  aioq  >iok  qoo    ««« 

national  boikmg  aaixjiation,  or  of  any  corporation,  *??    exports,   a    value   of   $128,425,889    was 

8we  bank  or  State  banking  assodataon  or  of  any  shipped    m   Amencan,   and  $600,769,688    in 

^?VB,  cttT,  or  municipal  corporation,  used  for  dreula-  foreign  vessels.     Of  the  combined  imports  and 

*«mttd Mid  out  bv  them.  exports,  28  per  cent,  only  of  the  total  value 
^ik-aieck,  draft,  order,  or  voucher  for  tiie  pay-  conveyed  in  American  vessels. 

«ot  of  any  sum  of  money  whatsoever,  drawn  upon        Vrv.  "^^c       "»"^» *^"   _wo««. 

«y  bttk,  banker,  or  trust  company.  The  great  financial  and  other  events  of  1879 

•fi^einea  or  preparations,  perftuncrioe  and  oosmet-  — such  as  the  resumption  of  specie  payments ; 
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the  negotiation  of  $540,000,000  of  United 
States  four  per  cent  bonds,  mostly  at  home ; 
an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  $270,000,- 
000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  80th ;  a  net 
import  of  gold  amounting  to  $78,000,000  in 
five  months  from  August  1st;  and  crops  esti- 
mated at  448,755,000  bushels  of  wheat,  1,544,- 
899,000  bushels  of  com,  and  5,500,000  bales  of 
cotton — gave  rise  to  extraordinary  movements 
in  commercial  and  financial  affairs.  The  prices 
of  merchandise  and  all  dasdes  of  securities 


rapidly  advanced.  A  state  of  bnoyancy,  ac- 
tivity, and  speoolation  at  the  chief  centers  uf 
trade  ensned,  which  has  never  been  eqaaled 
when  the  country  was  on  a  specie  basis.  1  be 
following  summary,  from  the  ^'Fiuancial  and 
Oonmiercial  Chronicle,''  shows  the  condition 
of  the  New  York  Clearing-Honae  bank»,  the 
premium  on  gold,  rate  of  foreign  exchange, 
and  prices  of  leading  securities  and  articles  ot 
merchandise,  on  or  about  the  1st  of  Januar} 
in  each  year,  from  1878  to  1880,  inclusive: 


STATISTICAL  8UMMABY  OK  OE  ABOUT  JABUABT  1,  18TS-18S0. 


SUBJECTS. 


isse. 


Nbw  York  City  Bank*— 

Loans  aod  diacoantB. 

Rpede 

Circulation 

Netdepoalta 

Legal  tendors 

Sarplus  resenre  (oy«r  i6  per  cent.) 

Jfonmf,  Oold^  Exchings— 

Calfloaoa 0 

Pii  Jie  paper 

Gold 


|2T6»70e,«)0 
HS,2S2,100 
$23,748,C00 

$342,087,100 

$12,728,600 

$4SS,825 


h 


silver  la  London,  i^tit  on 

Prime  sterUnff  biifs,  6 J  dajrs 

UtUUd  SiaU§  BTndt^ 

6a.  1881.  coupons. 

Sa,  currenojr,  1S9S 

5^,  ISSl.  coapon 

4^1, 1 891,  ooapon 

4«  of  190L  ooupcm 

B  tUroad  Stoet^— 

New  York  Central  and  Tladaoa  River 

Erie(K.  Y.,L.  B.and  W.) 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 

Michigan  Central 

(yhicaflro.  Book  laland,  and  Pacdflo 

Illinois  Central 

Chicago  and  Northweatem,  common. 

rbioago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  uommon. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western 

Central  of  New  Jersey 

llBroXandiM— 

Cotton,  middling nptenda, par  lb. 

Wool,  American  XXjMrib 

Iron.  American  pig.  No.  1,  per  ton 

Wheat,  No.  2  spring,  per  busheL 

Com,  Western  mixed..... 

Porit,  mess 


(^  6  and  1^ 

luo 

MA 
4  8(HM6H 


com. 


122 

loei 

lOCf 
108 

too} 

90 
149 

»♦ 

91 

75| 

84 
80i 

1«A 
44(Eha$ 


S8  00 
140 

12  75 


85  00 
1  4J 

6« 
18  00 


isrt. 


$284,250,000 
$2U,98fi,200 
$19,848,800 

$•200,178,000 
$41,892,600 
$11,275,530 

4(aT 

4*®  5 

luo 

4  82  d  4  82i 

1061 

llH 

107 

104| 

9H 


80^86 

16  50  S  19  00 

96^98 

44^48 

T  10^7  20 


1878. 


$J89.^V144H) 

$A:.'t>i.''<JJ 

$19,757.  Wi 

$M1,^M>jO 

$84,61  *i."'»'> 

$i,8i4,li5 

7-ip.d. 

5  .a'  6i 

102i 

54 

4  62d4Sti 

lOfl 

1051 
lOii 
101ft 

lOH 

m 

lOCi 
74 

»4 

51 

11 A 

88^47 

18  00  (f^  19  rtl 

1  80  (^  I  SI 

65(^68 
12  C5^12  SO 


FINOrrr,  Joseph  M.,  was  born  in  Italy  in 
18l7f  and  died  at  Central,  Colorado,  Janaary 
10,  1879.  He  was  of  a  distingnished  family, 
and  liis  early  and  ardent  desire  for  knowledge 
raised  him  to  a  high  position  as  a  scholar.  His 
stndies  were  pursaea  in  the  best  nniversities 
in  Rome.  He  beoame  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Jesas,  and  was  ordained  a  Catholic  priest  in 
1842.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  was  sent  to  the  missions  of  America  with 
other  fathers.  But  his  health  failing?,  he  re- 
oaired  dispensation  of  his  vows,  and  for  sixteen 
years  occopied,  as  a  secular  priest,  a  very  im- 
portant parish  in  the  diocese  of  Boston.  He 
was  for  a  short  period  the  principal  editor  of 
the  *^  Boston  Pilot,^^  and  before  and  since  that 
time  wrote  several  works  and  contributed 
largely  to  different  reviews  and  monthly  and 
weekly  Catholic  papers.  He  was  at  one  time 
a  professor  in  Mount  Saint  Mary's  Seminary  of 
the  West,  near  Cincinnati,  and  just  prior  to 
going  to  Colorado  was  appointed  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  new  college  at  Omaha.    But  the 


climate  of  Nebraska  being  nnfavorable  tr>  lii^ 
health,  he  offered  his  services  to  Bishop  Macbe- 
bcBuf  of  Colorado,  who  cheerfully  accepre*! 
them.  He  remained  three  or  fonr  months  e.< 
assistant  at  the  cathedral  of  Denver,  and  va^ 
then  sent  as  pastor  to  the  church  at  Central 
where,  by  his  zeal  and  piety,  he  gained  the  es- 
teem and  affection  of  all. 

FISH,  Asa  I.,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  bom  in 
Philadelphia  in  February,  1820,  died  in  that 
city  May  6,  1879.  He  graduated  at  Harvar*! 
CoUege  in  1842,  studied  law  at  the  Harvar>i 
Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Philadelphia  in  1846,  and  opened  an  office  f<<^ 
practice.  From  the  year  1858  to  1862,  he  wa^ 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  ^'  American  Law  M^- 
gister.*'  Among  his  many  contributions  t  > 
legal  and  genend  literature  are  ^^  Trowbat  an  i 
Haly's  Practice,"  »*Tidd's  Practice,"  ^'Sc.- 
wyn's  Nisi  Prius,"  and  "  Williams  on  Ex  ecu 
tors  and  Administrators."  As  a  student  <>; 
Shakespeare^s  works  he  was  eminent.  F<>r 
twenty-six  years  he  held  the  position  of  Dvae 
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of  the  Skakespeare  Society  in  Philadelphia,  and  In  the  Assembly  the  following  resolntion 

wa»  also  a  member  of  tbe  ne^  Sliukespeare  relative  to  the  manner  of  ohoosiiig  Presiden- 

Society  of  England.    In  1844  he  received  the  tial  electors  was  adopted: 

degree  of  LI.  B.  from  Harvard,  and  in  1862  j^rj^^^  Interference  by  officers  of  the   United 

the  same  degree  from  Pennsylvania  College.  States  in  popubr  elections  is  justly  regarded  by  the 

In  1867  Kenyun  College  conferred  on  him  the  people  of  this  State  as  an  evil  ot  great  magnitude; 

decree  of  LL.  D.    During  the  last  fifteen  years  ^^  whereas,  the  xnanifeBt  purpose  of  such  intencr- 

of  his  life  he  tilled  the  otiice  of  Treasurer  of  Sri^'J^*-^?  SL^'  !lw?S^"?*?  ^^-  «i?^.^,^« 

»k     ui  •!    I  1   u«     T          A         •  ^»           M      !-•  I  action  Ot  tne  btate  in  selecting  electors  lorrrcMdcnt 

the  Philadelphia  Law  Association,  of  which  and  Vice-President  of  the  Umted  Sutes  tor  the  year 

he  was  an  active  and  prominent  member.  1880 ;  therefore,  be  it 

FLORIDA.     The  biennial  session  of  the  Le-  Jietohed^  That  the  Judiciary  Committee  be  in- 

gislatare  commenced  on  January  7th.    In  the  "tructed  to  Inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing; 

<^n..fi»    T;^n»^n.n» /i^<T/^»n^.    Ti.,!!   ^»^^iA.^  .  oy  WW  for  tLc  selcction  ol  clcctors  lor  PrcBidcnt  and 

benate   Lieutenant-Governor    Hull  presided  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  in  Uic  coming 

in  the  House  Charles  Dougherty  was  elected  election  of  the  year  1880  by  the  General  AasomblyJ 

Speaker.  until  the  acta  of  Congress  authorizing  interference  by 

One  of  the  first  resolutions  adopted  in  the  I^'edcnd  authority  are  repealed. 

Senate  waa  the  following :  In  the  Senate  a  bill  was  introduced  to  pro- 

TTui  peopU  of  tfu  StoU  of  Florida,  represented  in  ^^  ^^\  ^^%  appointment  of  the  electors. 

Senate  and  Aatembl>/j  do  resolve  tu  follows :  That  the  Cn  the  death  Ot  Mrs.  Hugh  A.  Corley,  the 

K^nt  employment  of  Federal  otflciala,  especially  wife  of  the  Commissioner  of  Lands  and  Immi- 

dcputy  marshals,  apjpointod  .in  great  numbers  tor  the  gration,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Governor's 

^n?rs.^L"u^S:^r^ur"'e*4S^^SrS:.t'^  ?«Wne^  both  HooBee  of  tl.e  Legislature  ad- 

a>  subversive  of  the  tbundiition  of  popukr  govern-  journed  for  the  day  as  a  *' tnbnte  of  respect  to 

ntcDt,  and  tending  towanl  dimgcrous  centralization  of  the  deceased,  and  an  indication  of  sympathy 

P<>wcr,  and  that  the  Senators  and  Beprasentatived  in  with  the  bereaved  husband.'^ 

l^l^'S^K?^?  ^V*?^  are  herebv  requested  to  secure  To  secure  a  revision  of  the  State  Constitu- 

all^  po^ibie  legulau.e  safe^uari  ugamst  ito  recm-  ^.^„^  .^  .^  ^^cessary,  in  the  first  place,  that  a 

resolntion  to  that  effect  should  be  adopted  by 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  the  Senate  as  to  a  mcgority  of  all  the  members  of  two  succes- 

the  amount  of  money  received  during  the  pre-  sive  Legislatures.    Such  resolution  was  adopt- 

TiouH  year  by  the  State  from  various  industrial  ed  by  the  Legislature  of  1877,  and  again  by 

pnrsuits  for  licenses,  the  following  statement  its  successor  in  1879.    The  next  step  is  for  the 

was  furnished :  From  merchants  selling  gen-  Legislature  to  recommend  to  thv  electors,  at 

era]  merchandise,  $8,200;  from  liquor-dealers,  the  next  election  for  members  of  the  Legisln- 

122,700;  from  practicing  physicians,  $1,010;  ture  in  1881,  to  vote  for  or  against  a  Convtn- 

from  druggists,  $1,040;    from  keno  and  pool  tion;  and,  if  it  shall  appear  that  a  majority  ot* 

t:Voies,  $155;  from  public  exhibitions,  $380;  the  electors,  voting  at  such  election,  shall  have 

from  land  agents,  $15 ;  from  boarding-houses,  voted  in  favor  of  calling  a  Convention,  the  Le- 

I^^O;   from  eating-houses,  $485;   from  ped-  gislature  shall,  at  its  next  session,  provide  by 

filers,  $240;  from  hotels,  $1,075;  from  butch-  law  for  a  Convention,  to  be  holden  within  six 

ers,  $410;    from  billiard -tables,  $510;    from  months  after  the  passage  of  such  law,  and  such 

vracticing  lawyers,  $290;  from  livery  stables.  Convention- shall  consist  of  a  number  of  mem- 

f  >50 ;  from  insurance  agents,  $880 ;  from  ex-  bers  not  less  than  both  branches  of  the  Legis- 

press  agents,  $180;  from  banks,  $400;  from  lature. 

p)iatographa*9,  $tf0;  from  dentists,  $90 ;  from  In  the  House  a  resolution  was  adopted,  which 

QQdertakera,  $20;    from  bakers,  $20;    from  instructed  the  Finance  Committee  to  inquire 

aortioneera,  $60 ;  from  sewing-machine  agents,  into  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  the  bonds 

P>():  total,  $88,890.    To  this  sum  should  be  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  law  of  1878  were 

^I'ied  $11,598  unapportioned  to  the  different  disposed  of;  whether  the  same  was  in  accord- 

porsoits.  ance  with  law;  whether  the  bonds  of  1868 

On  January  2l8t  Wilkinson  Call  was  chosen  and  1869,  under  hypothecation  in  New  York, 

&  United  StJitea  Senator  by  the  Legislature,  were  properly  chargeable  with  the  amount 

Tlte  vote  in  the  Senate  was  28  for  Call,  4  for  allowed,  and  whether   any  portion  of   said 

Senator  S.  B.  Conover,  and  8  scattering.    In  bonds  were  exchanged  for  the  b<»nds  of  187S; 

the  House  it  was  46  for  Call,  18  for  Conover,  whether,  if  it  shall  be  found   that  the  said 

and  7  Boatterins^.    Senator  Call  was  bom  in  bonds,  or  any  portion  thereof,  were  disposed 

Kentucky,  bat  went  to  Florida  early  in  life,  of  in  violation  of  law,  the  State  is  legally 

He  is  about  fifty  years  of  a^e,  a  lawyer  by  pro-  bound  to  pay  such  bonds.    Tlie  resolution  was 

f''*<iion,  of  much  political  experience,  and  a  sub?<equently  modified  so  as  to  require  a  joint 

^uent  speaker.    In  1867  he  and  Judge  Mar-  committee  of  both  Houses  to  make  the  investi- 

vin,  then  Provisional  Grovemor  of  Florida,  gation.    On  March  7th  they  reported  that  in 

^y^re  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  the  1868  and  1869  there  were  issued  $500,000  in 

former  drawing  the  long  and  the  latter  the  State  bonds  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent., 

"^'ort  term,  but  were  never  permitted  to  take  which  were  authorized  to  be  sold  at  not  less 

t'lf'ir  seats  in  that  body  in  consequence  of  the  than  seventy-five  cents  on  the  dollar.    Seven- 

'.ubsequent  passage  of  tiie  act  of  recon^mction.  ty-nine  thousand  dollars  of  these  were  sold  6r 
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ex.-hanged  for  former  indebteJness.    Of  the  re-  of  over  $100,000  in  the  bonds  of  1873,  and  wo  there- 

miinde?,  $413,000  were  hypothecated  ia  New  lore  re<x>mmend^the  passage  of  the  acoompwymgr.^^ 

York  in  1869  for  temporary  loans  amounting  liMolved.  That  the  Attorney-General  ib  hereby  di- 

in  the  aggregate  to  about  $  100,000.  rooted  to  esamine  into  the  curaumstanoee  of  the  oriijin 

In  1871,  $350,000  of  7  per  cent  bonds  were  and  di^weition  of  the  bonds  iasued  in  1873,  and  u> 

issued  under  a  law  which  was  passed  over  tlie  ascertain  whether  «uitB  should  ^%^J^^'ff 

■7^         «v                j^tt       1*              i^u^  ajrainat  the  late  Comptroller,  C.  A.  CowgUl,  and  L. 

GoTernor's  veto,  and  the  bonds  were  absorbed  p;  ^^^  ^  ^^    ^^  the  recJ)very  of  the  amount  of 

in  redeeming  the  floating  debt  of  the  State.  the  bonds  illegally  sold,  and  also  for  conspiruev  tu 

At  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  called  defraud  the  State. 

by  Governor  Uart  for  the  special  purpose,  one  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 

million  dollars  more  bonds  were  issued,  five  ture. 

hundred  thousand  of  which  were  directed  to  An  act  was  passed  fixing  the  rate  of  taxa- 

be  usad  for  the  exchange  for  and  redemption  tion  for  1879  and  1880  at  seven  mills.    Fur 

of  the  valid  bonds  of  the  State  outstanding,  ordinary  county  purposes  it  was  fixed  at  two 

**  except  the  bonds  of  1871  and  the  hypothe-  mills,  with  a  proviso  that  it  might  be  raised  to 

oated  bands  of  1868  and  1869."  four  mills  if  it  vras  proposed  by  a  grand  jun 

The  remaining  five  hundred  thousand  wer^  of  the  county, 

directad  •*  to  be  sold  by  the  Governor  and  The  State  Comptroller  estimated  the  amouni 

Oomptrollei'  at  New  York  or  elsewhere,  as  required  for  the  expenses  of  1879  to  be  $2S4.- 

might  be  deemed  best  for  the  interests  of  t!ie  803.    In  making  up  this  amount  he  estimate 

State,  at  a  sum  not  less  than  eighty  cents  not  as  outstanding  jurors^  and  witnesses'  certiticates 

on  the  dollar.  United  States  currency,  but  in  issued  between  18(^7  and  1877,  amounting  to 

no  case  to  be  hypothecated;  and  out  of  the  $44,706.     This  was  receivable  for  taxes,  and  it 

proceeds  to  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer,  was  expectad  an  amount  equal  to  $10,000  wooM 

or  to  his  order,  the  Treasurer  shall  first  pay  thus  come  in.    Still,  as  other  itams  of  expense 

the  amount  necessary  to  redeem  the  bonds  of  outside  of  bis  estimate  might  be  added  by  the 

1868  and  1869  under  hypothesation,  and  next  Legislature,  it  was  conclnded  that  bis  estimate 

pay  the  indebtadnass  of  the  State  accruing  ^^s  low  enough. 

after  tha  first  day  of  July  next  ensuing.'.'  The  The  following  were  the  sources  of  revenut 
law  also  provided  that ''  in  no  event  shall  any  from  which  it  was  expected  to  meet  the  w&nti 
ag3ut  be  employed  in  negotiation  and  sale  of  of  1879 :  There  were  first  the  uncollected  taxes 
Slid  bonds,"  and  it  prohibited  the  levying  of  of  1878.  The  gross  assessment  for  that  year 
any  tax  for  interest  until  one  fourth  of  the  was  $147,856 ;  deducting  10  per  cent,  for  tail- 
bonds  were  soil.  In  these  particulars  this  law  ures  to  pay,  leaves  as  net  $132,621,  of  which 
was  violated:  First,  in  appointing  an  agent  in  $9,195  was  collected  and  paid  in  1878,  which 
New  York  for  the  sale  of  the  bonds;  second,  left  to  be  collected  on  the  1st  of  January,  1871*, 
in  not  selling  the  first  quarter  million  bonds  $123,426.  Again  in  1878  there  was  receivri 
for  cash  and  depositing  the  money  with  the  as  back  taxes  $26,820,  and  it  was  anticipattKl 
State  Treasurer,  or  to  his  order,  as  required  in  an  equal  amonnt  would  be  received  in  IST^. 
the  law  as  a  condition  precedent  to  a  levy  of  a  The  licenses  collected  in  1877  amounte^l  ta 
tax  for  the  interest;  and,  third,  in  exchanging  $69,985.03;  in  1878  the  receipts  were  |>o,- 
t:ie  bonds  for  the  hypothecated  bonis  of  1863  804.01,  showing  a  falling  off  of  $4,181.02.  .V 
and  1869.    The  committee  said :  proposed  change  in  the  license  law  was  expect- 

We  are  of  tho  opinion  that  the  passage  of  the  law  cd  to  increase  the  income  from  this  source  and 

wa3  procured  throus^h  the  influence  of  affirm  of  New  make  the  receipts  for  1879  reach  $65,000.    The 

York  brokers,  L.  P.  Bivne  &  Co.,  who  wero  in  per-  change  proposed  in  the  liquor  law  put  all  tho^ 

S3nal  attendanoe  at  Tallahasaec,  with  two  attorneys ;  ^^,„  r,,»^t.^  ^1^   tj^.,^,  \^  .u«  „5:.,^  ^„ 


Governor  Hart  tho  callin|  of  an  extra  session  of  the  there  were  estimatdd  to  be  172  ret  lil  dealer 
legislature  and  the  pAssa?o  of  the  present  law,  with         ^  jgi  wholes  lie  dealers  in  the  State,  aiil 

an  understanding  atiorward  carried  out  that  Bavno  "".     *       "nwa^^tv        m\'  •         j 

&  Co.  wore  ti  have  caou^h  bonds  to  pav  their  elkim  this  was  the  number  of  licenses  iflsoed  resj)e.  - 

a<.Vin-«t  the  President  of  the  Jaoksonvillo,  Pensacola,  tively  during  that  year. 

and  Mobile  Railroad  Company  in  cxchan^  for  the  hy-         The  miscellaneous  sr>nroes  of  rei'enne  include 

pothecatad  bonds  of  1853  and  1809,  held  by  them  for  ^  auction-tax,  tax  from  commissions,  redeinp- 

inoney  advancad,  or  said  to  have  been  advanced,  to  ..^_  ^«  i««,i«  «^i^  #^.  4-<.«.o.<.  Af«      i«  icw  ih*. 

the  siid  President,  and  also  have  the  control  of  the  ^lon  of  lands  sold  for  taxes,  etc.     In  18.8  l  it 

half  million  of  bonds  authorizo^l  to  be  sold,  for  a  sne-  receipts  from  this  source  were  $5,162,  and  tho 

eifio  time,  which  enabled  them  to  obtain  the  $80,000  same  amount  would  probably  be  receive<l  in 

from  tho  sale  of  the  Agricultural  Colle:,'e  serin  which  X879.    The  tax-box  of  1878  returns 48,100  pol' 


J^.^t^'I.v^^^hn^nkiSr  i^im.l'' wf.^'niiS^r?;  ou  whicb  thers  is  a  tax  of  one  dollar.    Tn^- 

tract  to  tiKC  tho  quarter  million  bonds  necessary  to  o^..         ^-xi^ix  ui^  -.u:    *, a  .1 

enable  tho  Comptroller  to  levy  the  tax  for  intereat  on  State  is  entitled  to  one  half  this  tax,  and  ihv 

the  bonds.     Of  the  avails  of  this  quarter  million  counties  to  the  other  half.     But  only  property  - 

b:)nds,  less  than  $10,000  was  paid  into  the  Treasury,  owners  pay  the  tax,  so  that  the  amonnt  likelv  r.» 

the  remainder  being  disposed  of  in  violation  of  Uw.  y^^  received  by  the  State  is  estimated  at  $8,0  « '. 

By  this  conspiracy  between  the  Comptroller  and  L.  »r.  ^ 1    «^...«:«:««  „^„-«.^  ^f  ;»<.^mA  -w-;i«i  J  . 

P.  Bame  &  fco.,  to  which  the  Governor  afterward  The  only  remaimng  sounw  of  income  avaikl..; 

became  a  party,  we  find  that  the  State  was  defrauded  to  meet  the  expenses  of  1879  will  bd  the  soiaii 
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amount  that  may  be  collected  between  Noyem-  Fund  in  all  of  tbese  roads.    Bills  were  accord- 

oer  and  December  ot  ibe  tax  assesstnent  of  the  ingly  passed  for  this  object,  but  the  Govern- 

year.    In  1878  there  were  only  $9,195  collected  or  vetoed  them  on  the  ground  that  the  com- 

ot'  the  assessment  of  that  year,  and  a  like  sum  panies  had  for  twelve  years  acquiesced  in  the 

may  be  collected  in  1879  from  the  assessment  sales,  and  also  that  the  trustees  were  not  pre* 

of  1879.    There  was  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  pared  to  meet  the  expenditures  they  would  en- 

on  the  Ist  of  January  of  the  present  year  of  counter,  and  that  tlie  measures  would  prove 

121,149,  which  will  enter  into  the  available  injurious  to  the  fund  and  the  State. 
means  tor  1879.  Three  other  bills  were  also  vetoed  by  the 

The^e  estimates  left  a  deficiency  of  $25,000,  Governor,  but  these  were  intended  to  aid  in  the 
on  a  basis  of  taxation  of  five  mills.  But  as  the  construction  of  railroads.  One  was  entitled 
Le<rislature  was  providing  revenue  for  the  two  **  An  act  to  grant  certain  lands  to  the  Tampa, 
yeiifd,  1879  and  1880,  aimilar  estimates  applied  Pease  Creek,  and  St.  Jolin^s  Railway  Com- 
to  the  latter  year  showed  that  there  wonld  be  pauy '' ;  the  second,  '^  An  act  to  grant  cenain 
a  deficiency  at  its  termination  of  $70,982.  No  lands  to  the  Gainesville,  Ocala,  and  Charlotte 
other  resource  was  left  but  to  advance  the  rate  Harbor  Railroad  Company  ^' ;  and  the  third, 
of  taxation  to  seven  mills.  Of  this  tax,  one  *'  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Chattalioochee  and 
'tiiJl  as  provided  in  the  Constitution  goes  to  the  Pensacola  Railroad  Company."  The  first  pro- 
schools;  three  mills  are  required  to  pay  the  posed  to  grant  to  the  railroad  named  the  alter- 
interest  on  the  State  debt  without  the  sinking  nate  sections  of  the  swamp  and  ovei  flowed 
lund,  which  leaves  three  mills  for  the  Stats  ex-  lands  granted  to  the  State  by  the  act  of  Con- 
pensbs.  The  valaation  of  taxable  property  in  gress  of  September  28,  1850,  lying  along  and 
the  State  ia  about  $80,000,000.  acyacent  to  its  projected  line  of  railway  from 

A  change  was  also  made  in  the  law  so  as  to  Tampa  to  the  St.  John*s  River,  a  distance  of 
secure  a  fairer  valuation.  It  required  every  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  to  the  ex- 
person  to  render  to  the  ttssessor,  between  the  tent  or  anantity  of  ten  thousand  acres  per  run- 
first  days  of  March  and  Angoat  in  ench  year,  ning  mile,  and  further  provided  that  if  any  of 
a  list  of  the  taxable  property  of  every  Idnd  such  lands  were  sold  before  a  survey  of  the 
cwoed  by  him  or  which  he  should  return  for  route  was  filed  in  the  offi^^  of  the  Secretary  of 
t  ix&tion,  and  anch  list  shall  contain  a  descrip-  State,  then  that  the  quantity  8o  sold  should  be 
Djq  thereof^  and  a  statement  of  the  value  of  made  up  from  the  even-numbered  sections  of 
eacfi  parcel  of  land  and  of  the  different  kinds  such  land  or  any  State  lands  lying  nearest  the 
of  property,  and  the  same  shall  be  made  under  line.  The  second  proposed  to  grant  to  the  rail- 
utliilavit  that  the  same  is  just  and  correct,  road  named  the  alternate  sections  ot  swamp  and 
which  shall  be  made  before  the  assessor,  or  overtiowod  lands  for  fifteen  miles  on  either  side 
any  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths.  Any  of  its  projected  road,  including  its  branches,  to 
person  who  shall  fail  to  render  s*jch  list,  or  the  amount  or  quantity  of  eight  thou^^and  acres 
when  it  ahall  be  demanded  by  the  assessor,  per  mile.  The  length  of  this  line,  includicg 
thall  be  liable  to  a  double  tax,  and  his  property  branches,  is  at  least  fonr  hnndred  miles.  The 
sliill  be  assessed  by  the  assessor  at  double  the  third  bill  proposed  to  grant  to  the  railroad 
Qiaal  rates ;  and  any  person  failing  to  render  named,  being  two  hundred  and  seventy  five 
9nch  list  shall  not  be  permitted  to  reduce,  or  miles  in  length,  the  aid  provided  for  in  the  In- 
bave  redaoed,  the  valoation  made  of  his  prop-  ternsl  Improvemc^nt  act  and  its  amendments, 
erty  by  auoh  assessor.  including  those  which  may  be  passed  at  this 

An  extensive  system  of  railroads  was  de-  session,  and  also  the  swamp  and  overfiowcd 

n<^  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  it  was  lands  lying  along  and  adjacent  to  said  line,  its 

^)nten)pl;]^;ed  that  their  construction  should  be  extension  and  branches,  to  the  amount  of  ten 

Mt'il  by  donations  of  State  lands.    Some  lines  thousand  acres  per  lineal  mile.    The  amoutit 

hnve  been  in  part  built,  public  lands  have  been  of  land  which  these  bills  proposed  to  donate  is 

1''^  to  the  State,  and  many  roads  sold  by  the  seven  millions  of  acres.  The  Governor  in  stat- 

<'"urts.    In  the  Senate  the  Committee  on  Rail-  ing  his  objeotions  presented  a  distinct  view  of 

roals  were  instructed  to  investigate  ttie  canse,  the  claims  on  these  lands.     He  says  that  the 

manner,  and  legality  of  the  sales  of  the  roads  lands  hereby  to  be  appropriated  are    those 

<">n5tructed   ander  the  provisions  of  the  In-  granted  to  the  State  by  the  United  States  by 

^^rnal  Improvement  act  of  January  6,  1855,  the  act  of  September  28,  1850,  and  are  com- 

and  all  matters  connected  therewith,  and  to  monly  known  as  the  **  swamp  and  overflowed 

rt-oommend  anch  action  as  may  be  necessary  lands.^^      These  lands,  and   the  five  hnndred 

for  the  interest  and  protection  of  the  Internal  thousand  acres  of  internal  improvement  lands 

Improvement  Fond.  granted  to  the  State  by  the  act  of  Congress  of 

they  reported  that  the  sales  of  the  Florida,  September  4,  1841,  were,  by  the  act  of  the 

-l^e  Pensacola  and  Georgia,  and  the  Florida,  At-  Legislature  entitled  ^'  An  act  to  establish  a  lib- 

lantic,  and  Gulf  roads  were  unconstitutional,  eral  system  of  internal  improvement  in  this 

irid  recommended  the  passage  of    bills    by  State,"  approved  January  6,   1855,  vested  in 

whi^h  lejjal  proceeiins^  could  be  instituted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Internal  Improve- 

thn  praseut  Board  of  Trustees  to  recover  and  ment  Fund  of  the  State.    To  this  Board  was 

re^ablish    the   rights   of  the    Improvement  given  power  to  make  arrangements  for  reclaim 
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ing  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  as  coDtetn-  10,200,000  acM-es.    The  act  of  Congress  above 
plated  by  the  act  of  Ojngress  of  September  mentioned  granted  to  the  State  all  the  lands 
28,  1850,  and  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  within  its  limits  which  were  swamp  and  over- 
in  the  case  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Intemul  Im-  flowed,  and  too  wet  for  cultivation  withoot 
pr jvement  Fund  vs.  Gleason  (15  Florida),  and  artificial  drninage.    But,  before  the  lands  so 
to  manage  and  sell  the  lands.    The  net  pro-  granted  could  be  ascertained  and  set  apart  to 
ceeds  of  the  sales  of  these  lands,  over  and  the  State,  a  large  quantity  claimed  as  swamp 
above  the  amounts  necessary  for  the  purpose  was  entered  at  the  United  States  land-ottictsi. 
of  management  and  reclamation,  were,  by  this  Not  wishing  to  disturb  the  possession  of  pur- 
act  of  January  6, 1855,  pledged  to  the  payment  chasers  under  thene  circumstances,  Gongre<s 
of  the  interest  on  the  bonds  which  might  be  passed  the  acts  of  March  2,  1855,  and  March 
issued  by  railroad  companies  which  should  nn-  8,  1857,  which  confirmed  to  such  purchascnt 
dertake  the  construction  of  any  part  of  the  the  lands  entered  by  them  between  the  dat«  of 
line  of  railroad  from  the  St.  John's  River  to  the  grant  and  the  passage  of  the  last-named 
Pensacolii  Bay,  with  an  extension  from  suitable  act,  agreeing  to  pay  over  to  the  State  the  pur- 
points  on  this  line  to  St.  Mark's  River,  or  chase-money  received  from  such  lands.    Tiie 
Crooked  River  at  White  Bluff  on  Apalaohicola  amount  due  the  State  as  indemnity  fur  these 
Bay  in  Midtlle  Florida,  and  to  the  waters  of  St  sales  is  about  $200,000,  and  frequent  effurts 
Andrew's  Bay  in  West  Florida,  and  a  line  from  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Stat«  to 
Amelia  Island  to  Tampa  Bay,  with  an  ezten-  procure  an  adjustment,  but,  thus  far,  without 
sion  to  Oedar  Key.     Certain  companies  con-  success.    At  last,  however,  the  United  Stales 
structed  railroads  on  thes3  lines  from  Jackson-  authorities  have  consented  to  send  out  three 
ville,  on  the  St.  John's  River,  to  Qaincy,  in  agents  to  examine  the  lands  for  which  indem- 
Middle  Florida,  and  from  Tallahassee  to  St  nity  is  claimed,  and  they  have  commenced  the 
Marks,  and  from  Amelia  Island  to  Cedar  Key.  investigation.    To  enable  the  State  to  get  the 
To  aid  in  their  construction,  the  secompanies  purchase-money  paid  for  any  tract  sold  hv 
isjued    bonds,  which  were  endorsed  by  the  the  United  States,  proof  muct  be  made  of  tSo 
trustees  of  the  fund,  with  an  agreement  guar-  swampy  character  of  the  land  at  the  dat«  of 
anteeing  the  payment  of  the  interest  thereon  the  grant  (1850),  and  two  witnesses  are  r«- 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  land.    Thus  these  quired  for  each  tract 

Ian  Is  became  pledged  to  the  payment  of  this  The  Lieutenant-Governor,  Noble  A.  Ilull. 

intarest.    It  was  a  provision  of  this  act  of  Jan-  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  at  the  election  uu 

niTv  6,  1855,  that  no  bonds  issued  after  the  November  5,  1878.     After  this  election  it  wai> 

end  of  eight  years  from  its  passage  should  be  asserted  that  frauds  were  committed  in  Bre- 

30  guaranteed.  vartl  County,  and  grave  charges  were  m^>ii 

The  reare  now  outstanding  of  the  past-due  against  Mr.  Hull  in  connection  with  them,  anJ 
coupons  repres3nting  the  interest  on  these  an  indictment  was  found  against  him  in  the 
bonds  about  $867,000;  and  as  these  coupons,  United  States  Court.  A  committee  of  five 
like  other  negotiable  paper,  bear  interest  tnem-  was  appointed  in  the  Senate  to  investigate  the 
selves,  there  is  now  due  upon  these  about  charges.  The  committee  reporteil,  on  Febru- 
$630,000.  There  arei  additional  coupons.  It  ary  27th,  that  "  they  had  assume^I,  for  the  pur- 
was  the  evident  intent  and  purpose  of  the  in-  pose  of  this  inquiry,  that  such  a  fraud  va?* 
t3rnal  improvement  law  that  these  lands  or  committed,  and  confined  themselves  to  tla- 
their  proceeds  should  be  applied  to  no  pur-  inquiry  whetiier  Lieutenant-Governor  Hull 
poses  of  internal  improvement  other  than  those  was  in  any  way  connected  with  it,  or  had  any 
named  in  the  fourth  saotion  of  that  act,  nntil  knowledge  of  it" 

tlie  coupons  had  all  been  paid,  or  at  least  The  report  is  lengthy,  and  eonolndes  in  tiie 
placed  on  a  safe  basis  of  payment.  That  this  following  words :  *'  Your  committee  respect- 
was  the  contract  between  the  coupon-holder  fully  sulimits  that  the  evidence  in  this  cn^ 
and  the  State,  is  not  only  plain  from  the  Ian-  proves  that  Lieutenant-Governor  N.  A.  Haii 
guage  of  the  act,  but  it  has  several  times  been  had  no  connection  with  the  alleged  electioQ 
adjudged  by  the  courts,  audit  is  shown  by  the  frauds  in  Brevard  County;  that  he  had  no 
history  contemporaneous  with  the  enactment  knowledge  of  them,  either  before  or  atter  th<.ir 
of  the  law.  Therefore,  he  concludes  that  nei-  alleged  commission ;  that  there  is  no  rea.v>n 
ther  the  Legislature  nor  the  Trustees  can  di-  f(»r  even  a  suspicion  of  any  complicity  on  tiu' 
vert  tha  lands  from  the  payment  of  the  inter-  part  of  Governor  Hnll  in  them,  either  directly 
est  on  the  bonds.  or  indirectly;  and  that  there  is  no  reason  t -r 

The  whole  quantity  of  land  so  far  selected  in  any  further  action  on  the  subject  by  the  A^ 

the  St'ite  as  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  is  sembly." 

about  15,000,000  acres.    Of  this,  about  1,600,-  The    competitor   of  Lieutenant- Govern «>r 

000  have  been  heretofore  disposed  of,  leaving  Hull,  Mr.  Horatio  Bisbee,  oontested  the  de- 

abont  18,400,000  acres  selected.     Only,  how-  dared  result  at  every  point.    (For  the  insp>e<- 

ever,  11,794,000  acres  have  been  confirmed  tors^  retnrnof  votes,  see  "Annual  Cyclo{»:v- 

by  the  United  States  Government,  and  taking  dia,''  1878 — Florida.)    On  his  application  the 

fro*n  this  the  amount  disposed  of,  there  is  on  Supreme  Court  issued  a  peremptory  mand&inu- 

hand,  under  the  control  of  the  Board,  only  under  which  the  County  Canvassers  of  Ala- 
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ehua  Coiintj  made  a  canvass  embracing  re-  did  not  represent  tde  true  Tote  oast.    The 

turns  from  all  the  precincts  in  the  ooanty,  Court  overruled  the  demurrer,  and  decided  the 

which  was  filed  in  the  Clerk's  office  of  the  8u-  following  points: 

prerae  Court,    The  canvassers  conclude  their  i.  it  b  not  good  ground  of  dcmurrsr  to  an  alter- 

certiiicate  with  this  statement :  '^  We  certify  native  writ  of  mandomuB  directine  a  canvass  of  votes 

tliat  the  precinct  returns  are  so  irregular,  false,  ^^^  ^prewntative  in  CoMress,  Qiat  the  relator  doea 

and  fraudulent  that  we  are  unable  to  determine  '^^^  "^'"'^  ^l  ^t}?,  qua^itied,  to  take  tho  office :  the 

,    "**""*"""•  *'"""  "^    4 ,  ""«"'«  »^"  uow*ix*u*«  question  of  elunbihty  belonging  exclusively  to  Con- 

what  the  true  vote  of  Alachua  County  is  for  gress  to  determine. 

Representative  in  Conto'ess  and  for  members  2.  The  statute  authorizes  the  Board  of  State  Can^ 

of  the  Assembly."     The  returns  made  by  the  vassers  to  lay  aside  and  not  include  in  their  canvass 

inspectors  were  canvassed,  and  the  names  for  £^«  county  returns  or  papers  purporting  to  be  county 

I        **-        A^  -.  ^  ^    X.        v              *  returns,  when  it  appears  to  them  that  such  returns 

wliom  the  votes  purport  to  have  been  oast  are  ^^  u  ^  irregular,  falSe,  or  fraudulent "  that  the  Board 

given  precisely  as  they  appeared  in  the  inspec-  can  not "  determine  the  true  vote  "  for  any  office,  i.  e., 

tors'  certificates  for  Representatives  in  Con-  the  vote  actuidly  cast.    The  law  requires  the  county 

press:  Noble  A.  Hull,  1,178 ;  Horatio  Bisbee,  canvassers  to  canvass  the  precinct  retuma  reoeUrcd  on 

^•i^.  Hi^iKifi/^  TlfaKAA    Ti.    7R^  .  H/^i^affA  TtfaKv  *he  Sixth  day  after  the  elecnon,  whether  the  precmct 

'/^  L?^S****  Bisbee,  Jr.,  751 ;  Horatio  Bisby,  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  precincts  are  then  in  or  not ;  and 

Jr.,  68 ;  Uoracbe  liisbee,  1»1.                ^  further  requires  the  County  Board  to  certify  the  result 

The  decision  of  the  Court,  rendered  in  Jnnu-  of  this  canvass  to  the  State  canvassers,  to  be  included 

ary,  1879,  on  a  demnrrer  of  the  relator  to  oh-  in  the  State  canvass,  unless  they  are  shown  or  appear 

lections  of  the  respondents,  embraced  the  tol-  JP  1»  of  the  character  above  d«^cribed.    Tho  returns 

.           .    .           *^            ^  Irom  one  county  were  shown  to  have  been  complete, 

iowing  pouis:  except  that  no  return  had  been  made  to  the  Couniy 

1.  It  is  not  a  valid  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  of  ^^  °^.''*?^^*  "l"'''®  P''"'  ^^^  ''''  vote  trom  U.at 

State  courts  in  mandamus  proceedings,  fekting  to  tlie  R?"cT^  ^^^"^^  "^^S  *^i?'y  '*''''"!?  *"i  "^^  *^ 

canvass  of  election  returns,  that  th? office  ^ctcd  is  ^S  State  Board :  and  for  this  reason  the  State  Board 

that  of  Bepr«»ntetive  in  cingress.  <"d  jot  hiclude  Uie  yote  returned  from  Uiat  county 
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i  in  the  statement  and  ccrtfflcate  by  the  county  J*»o  ■?  5![?^Sf .     ^^'  ^^^^^  ^  meaning  oi  ine 

^/assers,  it  being  on  its  fece  a  mere  verbal  rcpeto*-  1^''**^^?^  ^^.  ^??  canvftseiw  could  not  determine 

tion,  and  not  an  attempt  to  misstate  the  votes  cast.  ^  *  true  vote  "  from  such  return ;  that  the  county 

The  fart  that  the  statement  sent  to  the  Clerk  eontamed  «Jturn,  bemc  genuine,  regular,  and  atnctly  legal  m  all 

Fuch  repetition,  while  that  sent  to  the  County  Judge  J^lg^^f »  "^^  required  to  be  made  for  the  purpose*  of 

ci:d  not^ntahi  it,  does  not  create  such  a  variiioe  S-  theSteto  canvaw,  and  included  only  votes  actually 

l^»i>en  them  as  to  authoriie  their  rejection.  «««^  oould  not  be  condemned  aa  "  lalse,"  but  was  a 

.3.  When  tho  jurat  to  tlie  oath  of  hispectow  of  elec-  "*^»™  expressly  roqmred  by  law  to  bo  counted. 

tion  is  not  signed,  or  when  the  mspwjtors  have  not  Mr.  Bisbee  next  applied  to  the  Governor  to 

Wn  sworn^  but  have  acted  as  such  and  made  proi)er  j          ^j     certificate  of  election  to  him.     Gov- 

returns,  their  acts  are  valid  and  their  return  ol  elec-  '*~""  ""^  ^^'w"*^*-^  «*  ^  T^          .            ..  i 

tion  should  bo  counted.  emor  Drew  replied  that  it  was  impossible,  as 

4.  A  statement  in  the  caption  of  inspecton'  retnms  be  had  already  issued  and  signed  a  certificate 

frTwardod  to  the  Judgo  &at  the  election  was  held  to  another  person  as  member  of  Congress  from 

under  an  act  of  1868,  and  the  amcnchnento  thereto  the  district.    Subsequently  Mr.  Bisbee  insti- 

<ttitiiout  giving  the  dates  of  the  amendments),  while  ^^m.^a  ^^^a^^^^  ■^•^a««»^»«  :•«  ♦k^  &»««•».»« 

ii.at  sent  to  ^Clerk  gave  the  date  of  the  act  ikd  also  ^^ed  mandamus  proceedings  m  the  Supreme 

^i  the  amendments,  d^  not  render  the  returns  in-  Court  against  the  Crovemor  to  compel  mm  to 

dcf  r.ite,  unoertain,  oontradiotory,  or  in  any  sense  re-  issue  the  writ  as  requested.     The  counsel  of 

[  iznant  to  each  other,  but  they  are  regular  and  eon-  the  Governor  moved  to  quasli  the  alternative 

''?rin^^J;v^t/^;JTo?i!t.k'w^         \n  writ,  on  the  ground  that  the  Court  had  no 

^.  County  canvassers  can  not  loolc  beyond  the  m-  ^     .     .       °..         •     *  ai.    r«   ^  ^        ti  • 

^K^tow'  i^ims,  except  to  deternrinc  their  genuine-  POwer  to  issue  it  against  the  Governor.    This 

D--^^  as  bdog  signed  by  inspectors  appointed  or  elected  motion  brought  squarely  before  the  Court  the 

a.^!«Qch  of  the  precinct.    Ballots  found  in  a  ballot-box  question  of  the  Governor's  independence  of 

CAD  not  be  oonaidered  ^  the  ooun^  ajnvassers.  ^^  Judicial  department  in  the  performance 

ft.  Where  the  Conn^  Judge  and  Clerk  have  csJled  _-  ••  .     ^^«««#.?«^  p«,f;^a      Tk*»  a^^a^i,^-^  ^f  *\.^ 

in  a  Justice  of  the  Pca^,  whS^acts  with  them  In  can-  of  his  executive  duties     The  decision  of  the 

viSEinz  election  returns,  the  Justice  becomes  a  mem-  Court,  deliverea  by  unief-Justice  uranaall,  em- 

^«r  of  tho  Board  of  County  Canvassers,  and  is,  like  braced  the  following  points : 

the  c«to  iDcmbOT,  imonabfe  to  the  writ  of  mandamus  ^   ^lie  courts  have  no  power  to  control  the  action 

V>  orjntiol  or  correct  their  action.  ^f  ^^  Governor  in  the  discharge  of  any  duty  pcrtain- 

Demnrrer  sostained.    Judgment  for  relator.  ^  %{;)«  f5?„rn/'.^«mmi!^L^nr^^^            nf 

.      .            .,            ..     .,      ®^  ,-.     -T  T>'  L  *•  l-"0  issuing  of  a oommi^sion  or  a  ccrtiucato  or 

Again,  on  the  application  or  Mr.  H.  Bisbee,  election,  required  by  law  to  be  issued  by  the  Gov- 

''r.,  the  Supreme  Court  issued  another  per-  emor,  tnough  ministerial  in  its  nature,  is  yet  an  exec- 

fcTnptory  writ  to  the  Board  of  State  Canvass-  ntive  act  pcrtwnlng  to  his  office  as  the  C-hief  Magis- 

era,  being  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Comp-  *^S^it®^^?*!:  _♦  ^  ^u          ^   .  ♦  ^  ♦!    c*  * 

,.  ,1           J  Ai.      *j^            r%          1                   5  8.  Each  department  of  the  government  of  the  State 

tr.>Uer,  and  the  Attorney-General,  command-  j^  independent  of  the  other  in  tiie  performance  of  its 

iHiT  them  to  reconvene  and  canvass  and  count  own  duty,  and  one  can  not  control  the  other  in  such 

the  true  returns,  etc.,  etc.    The  respondents  performance  without  destroying  this  independence. 

eie<l  a  demurrer  to  the  alternative  writ  on  the  *•  The  person  of  the  Governor  is  subiect  to  Uic 

jrroTind  that  the  relator  did  not  show  that  he  ^^T^  ^^  "^^^  J^^*""  reterence  to  private  acts 

1      7    »"«  I'uw  *c*»wi  «i«  uvfc  Diiww  wi»v  *i^  ^^^^  j^^j^  ^^^  pertammg  to  execuUvo  fimctions  im- 

was  t wentj-fi ve  years  of  age,  and  that  the  wnt  pog^^  ^y  the  Constitution  or  laws. 

showed  that  the  return  from  HadisOn  County  5.  In  respect  to  his  executive  duties  as  Governor, 
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he  alone  may  jato  of  tbo  mAnner  in  wliicli  he  ttUI  A  reqai?>ition  from  the  Grovemor  of  North 

perform  them,  and  the  judicial  department  may  do-  Carolina  upon  the  Governor  of  Florida  for  the 

State  for  "obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 

Whether  the  issuing  of  a  second  certificate  tenses^'  was  not  granted  by  the  latter  Govern- 
by  Governor  Drew  might  have  operated  as  a  or.  Upon  being  arrested,  the  party  sued  oat 
revocation  of  the  first  does  not  appear  to  be  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  After  a  hearing,  the 
decided ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  commission  issued  Judge  made  an  order  discharging  him  from 
to  a  person  on  a  partial  canvass  of  votes,  the  arrest,  holding  that  there  was  a  variance  be- 
commission  can  only  be  vacated  by  an  appeal  tween  the  charge  named  in  the  requisition  and 
to  the  courts.  This  was  setted  in  Missouri,  warrant  and  that  specified  in  the  indictment : 
where  the  Secretory  of  State,  in  a  canvass  of  and,  also,  that  he  was  not  a  fugitive  from  j un- 
votes cast  for  Judge,  had  refused  to  open  and  tice  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
count  the  returns  from  two  counties,  and  had  and  statutes  of  the  United  States. 
C3rtified  the  result  to  the  Governor,  who  issued  The  power  of  the  judiciary  to  review  the 
the  commission  on  this  partial  canvass.  An  action  of  the  Governor  in  such  cases  is  reco;.'- 
application  was  made  by  Congressman  Bland  nized  by  some  courts,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  for  a  man-  deciding  whether  the  party  is  a  fugitive  from 
damns  to  03mpel  the  Secretary  to  open  and  justice.  (Jones  m.  Leonard,  decided  in  tlie 
canvass  the  returns  from  the  two  counties.  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  December  term,  1878, 
whose  votes,  if  counted,  would  have  elected  page  112  of  **  Albany  Law  Journal"  of  Febru- 
him  instead  of  the  other  candidate.  The  Court  ary  18,  1879 ;  in  the  matter  of  Manchester,  5 
held  that,  though  the  Secretary  of  State  had  no  Cal.,  237.)  In  this  case  there  was  a  iudicitil 
right  to  refuse  to  open  and  canvass  the  returns  determination  of  the  question  of  his  bein:;  a 
from  the  two  counties,  nevertheless,  as  the  com-  fugitive  from  justice,  and  the  Governor  de- 
mission had  already  been  issued,  it  would  net  dined  to  assume  that  the  judicial  decision  was 
direct  him  to  do  so.    The  Court  said :  ^^  The  erroneous. 

o£cer  derives  his  title  to  the  office  by  virtue  of  An  action  of  ^eotment  brought  to  recover 

his  election,  and  the  commission  is  prima  facie  possession  of  two  lots  of  land  in  St.  JohD':» 

evidence  only.  The  case  has  passed  beyond  the  County  was  taken  to  the  United  States  8a- 

control  of  this  Oonrt,  and  the  only  redress  the  preme  Court    It  was  entitled  George  Burt, 

relator  has,  if  he  considers  himself  aggrieved,  pltuntiff  in  error,  against  Maria  M.  Ponjoud. 

is  by  legal  content  made  in  pursuance  of  law.'*  Among  the  errors  assigned  was  a  ruling  of  the 

This  question  of  a  contested  seat  came  np  in  lower  Court  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  Henry 

the  House  of  Representatives  in  Washington  on  Holmes,  called  to  be  a  juror  in  this  case,  was 

Dec3mber  18th,  and  it  was  given  to  Noble  A«  not  obliged  to  answer  any  questions  toucfain  j 

Hull— yeas  140,  nays  186.  his  quidifications  as  a  juror,  under  section  S^l^^ 

Many  resolutions  were  presented  in  the  Le-  of  the  Revised  Statutes.     Under  this  rulirji; 

gislature  to  provide  for  the  assembling  of  a  Holmes  declined  to  say  whether  he  did  or  did 

State  Constitutional  Convention.    These  were  not  participate  in  the  rebellion.    He  was  cbal- 

referred  to  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses,  lenged  on  the  ground  that  he  was  disqualitie'l 

who  agreed  upon  a  report  reoommendln J  soma  under  the  aforesaid  section  of  the  Kevi^^ied 

less  important  changes.  Statutes,  and  the  Oourt  overruled  the  chal- 

Three  important  bills  relating  to  railroads  leng^e.     Upon  this  point  the  Supreme  Court 

were  presented  on  the  same  day  in  each  House,  held  that  a  juror  was  no  more  obliged  than  a 

The  first  would  have  aided  in  the  construction  witness  to  disclose  on  oath  his  guilt  of  any 

of  new  roads,  and  under  the  others  all  neces-  crime,  or  of  any  act  which  would  render  him 

sary  steps  would  be  taken  to  bring  the  existing  infamous,  in  order  to  test  his  qualifications  a^t 

roads  to  account  and  to  enforce  the  penalties  a  juror.    The  question  asked  him,  if  answers  1 

they  may  have  incurred.  in  the  affirmative,  would  have  convicted  him 

A  complicated  case  of  ratlroail  litigation  was  of  the  crime  of  treason.     Whether  pardoned 

decided  m  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  by  a  general  amnesty  or  not,  the  crime  wa-* 

by  Justice  Bradley.     The  parties  were  the  one  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  he 

Western  North  Carolina  Railroad  against  the  could  not  be  required  to  disclose  in  this  maii- 

Florida  Central,  and  the  Jacksonville,  Pensaco-  ner.     If  he  were  guilty,  the  challenger  bad  tl.e 

la,  and  Mobile  Railroad  Company,  and  others;  right  to  prove  it  by  any  other  competent  testi- 

also  the  case  of  J.  Fred.  Shuette  and  others  mony.    As  he  did  not  offer  to  do  this,  and  as 

against  the  same  defendants.    The  cases  were  the  juror^s  incompetency  was  not  proved,  the 

tried  together.    These  suits  were  founded  upon  Court  was  not  bound  to  exclude  him.    As  to 

claims  against  the  defendants.    The  effect  of  the  ownership  of  the  lots,  this  Conrt  held  that 

the  decision  was  to  award  to  the  parties  inter-  there  was  sufficient  evidence  of  defendant  in 

ested  their  rank  as  claimants  and  the  amounts  error^s  prior  possession,  and  that  she  was  enti- 

to  which  they  were  entitled.    The  roads  were  tied  to  them  both.    Mr.  Justice  Miller  deliv- 

ordered  to  be  sold,  and  as  a  result  of  the  sale  ered  tiie  opinion. 

the  formation  of  a  new  organization  was  an-  Mr.  Justice  Field  delivered  a  separate  cod- 

ticipated.  ourring  opinion  with  regard  to  the  test-oath 
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demanded  of  the  joror  Holmes,  as  foDow8 :  "I         wT'^^Sf****" ^JSJ 

agree  with  the  Court  that  the  juror  Holmes  in  SSSin^tleST'crirti;::::;::::!:.:::::.::;     t;?9T 

tMs  case  can  not  he  required  to  answer  the         Beant^cntet 7,700 

qaestions  put  to  him,  hut  I  go  further.  I  do  ^'''"i'^illS^t,^'"-^::: :::::: ::::::    ^oStoJ 

not  think  that  the  act  of  Congress  w  hich,  by         Mekms .'  2,064,24)6 

requiring  a  test-oath  as  to  past  conduct,  ex-         cucumbert,  crates. 7,207 

clades  a  great  mtgontjr  of  the  citizens  of  half         Uay.tont. 87*670 

the  C(»untrjr  from  the  jnrj-hox  is  valid.     In 

mj  jodgment  the  act  is  not  only  oppressive  The  numher  of  the  convicts  in  the  State 

aod  odious,  and  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  our  Prison  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  168. 

institutions,  but  is  clearly  uncont»titntional  and  Of  these  24  were  were  white  males,  1  white 

void.    As  a  war  measure,  to  be  enforced  in  female,  185  colored  males,  and  8  colored  fe- 

the  insurgent  States  when  dominated  by  the  males. 

national  forces,  the  act  could  be  sustained ;  but  The  expense  of  the  prison  for  1877  was 

after  the  war  was  over  and  the  insurgent  $5,962.27,  of  which  $8,159.10  was  for  oonvey- 

States  were  restored  to  their  normal  and  con-  ing  prisoners  and  $927.60  was  for  repairs  of 

stitational  relations  to  the  Union,  it  was  as  the  buildings  at  Chattahoochee.    The  expense 

much  out  of  place  and  as  inoperative  as  would  of  1878  was  $6,616.08,  of  which  $4,514.58  was 

be  a  law  quartering  a  soldier  in  every  Southern  fur  conveying  prisoners  to  the  convict  camps, 

man's  house."  This  expense,  by  the  contract  since  made,  is 

In  a  subsequent  case  of  At  wood  v$,  Weems,  hereafter  to  be  borne  by  the  contractor, 
from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Flor-  Tlie  proposition  for  a  ship-canal  across  the 
ids,  the  Supreme  Court  held  on  the  question  State  was  revived  again  during  the  year.  In  1877 
of  Jarors'  test-oaths  that  the  right  under  sec-  General  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  in  charge  of  the  river 
tion  820  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  require  a  and  harbor  improvements  on  that  portion  of  the 
panel  of  jurors  called  to  serve  for  a  term  to  line  of  coast  which  embraces  the  shores  of  the 
take  the  oath  therein  prescribe,  or  be  dis-  States  of  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South  Caroli- 
cbarged,  is  a  right  which  can  be  exercised  only  na,  submitted  a  report  in  answer  to  a  resolu- 
bj  the  District  Attorney ;  that  it  does  not  be-  tion  of  the  Senate  directing  the  Secretary  of 
long  to  either  of  the  suitors  in  the  case  about  to  War  ^^  to  communicate  nil  information  in  his 
be  tried.  Justice  Field,  in  concurring  in  the  possession  concerning  a  water-line  of  transpor- 
opinion,  reiterated  his  previously  expressed  be-  tation  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  River, 
Hef  that  section  820  of  the  Revised  Statutes  between  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Florida, 
was  unconstitutional  and  void.  He  held  that  through  Okefenokee  Swamp  and  through  the 
Congress  mi^ht  undoubtedly  prescribe  the  qua  I-  State  of  Florida  to  some  suitable  point  on  the 
ideations  of  jurors  in  the  Federal  courts,  but  if  Gulf  of  Mexico,  embracing  the  probable  nature 
anj  of  the  causes  for  disqualification  was  the  and  character  of  such  a  water-lme,  and  the  ex- 
commission  of  an  act  which  the  law  had  pro-  tent  of  country  and  population  to  be  benefited 
oonnced  a  public  offense,  it  was  not  compe-  1)y  its  construction,  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
tent  for  the  Court  to  go  into  an  investigation  of  the  necessary  surveys  or  exaniinations  there- 
to determine  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  juror ;  for." 

tbat  is  to  be  ascertained  only  in  one  way — by  The  main  purpose  sought  to  be  attained  by 

a  separate  trial  of  the  party  upon  an  indict-  the  proposed  water-line  is  assumed  to  be  a 

ment  for  the  offense,  ana  the  only  competent  cheap  means  of  sending  eastward  the  products 

etidence  in  such  a  case  is  the  record  of  his  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  over  a  route  that  shall 

conviction  or  acquittal.  shorten  the  time  and  avoid  the  danger  of  the 

The  products  of  the  State,  as  shown  by  the  trip  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Flor- 

rvtums  of  the  assessors  for  1877,  which  are  ida  Straits. 

^mewhat  defective,  as  seven  counties  made  no  Two  methods  of  accomplishing  these  objects 

sports,  nevertheless  amounted  as  follows :  have  been  suggested : 

Oottoimipknd.  bde. 14,007  1-  By  a  water-line  of  barges  across  the  pe- 

"     Bm  laiMnd,  ibi. ^844.575  niusula  of  Florida,  continued  westward  to  the 

§2; *"*!!*«*• ^msio  Mississippi  River  by  another  inside  barge  route 

Wheat,  -                                           ^eo8  through  the  landlocked  sounds  and  bays  bor- 

{^     ;     ao9|  derinff  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  States  of 

SSUane, g^u^'s'^Virap '.'.]'.]'.["."        eoi,»d8  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

B^Wjitn. 968.910  2.  By  a  ship-canal  across  the  State  of  Florida, 

oSS^  in'^re- !  .' ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ' ! ! ! ! ! ! !  ao,48KSi  of  dimensions  sufficient  to  pass  large  ocean- 

*      **    bearing ia,62i  going  vessels. 

On^prodooed ^^'Si^  ^^  determining  the  western  terminus  for  a 

cttrew       -      *.'.*.*..'...'.*.*.'...".'.'.■.'..■.;*.       wItS  peninsula  barge-canal  from  St.  Mary's  River, 

^M,bMbeis a.789  through  Okefenokee  Swamp,  to  the  Gulf  of 

SSSIfc  bimeh;;*:::*";**";*:;;::::::*      v^l  Mexico,  the  advantages  offered  by  the  harbor 

^Mppieiw .'!*.!!!.*!*.!*.*..!!*.*.!'.;!!*.     bsimo  of  St.  Mark's  become  at  once  apparent. 

55^  ^'J>^ «»s.Jg  From  St.  Mark's  westward  to  Lake  Borgne 

nm%        -     ;;*7.'.'.*. *.■**.*.'.*.*.*.*.*.*.'.*..          117  or  Lake  Fonchartrain  there  exists  a  nearly 
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oontinnons  natural  landlocked  water  route,  by  great    A  company  sustained  by  French  capi- 

means  of  tidal  sounds,  bays,  and  connecting  tal  was  investigating  the  work, 

streams,  requiring  improvement  by  dredging  in  The  number  of  Indians  in  Florida  is  aboat 

some  places,  but  only  a  comparatively  short  800,  divided  into  four  bands  or  camps.   About 

aggregate  length  of  solid  cutting.    The  solec-  one  third  are  Creeks,  the  remainder  Seminoles. 

tion  of  a  terminal  point  to  the  eastward  of  St.  They  avoid  all  intercourse  with  the  whites,  are 

Markka  would  render  the  connection  with  this  no  expense  to  the  Government,  and  are  oppo^k-d 

western  branch  to  the  Mississippi  less  direct.  to  any  closer  relationship  to  the  inbabiUDts. 

The  chief  object  that  would  be  attained  by  Some  discussion  on  the  subject  of  emigration 

this  canal  is  barge  transportation  for  the  grain  took  place  among  the  colored  people  of  Li^on 

atid  cotton  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  a  por-  Conuty  in  October,  but  no  movement  followed. 

tion  of  the  cotton,  timber,  and  lumber  of  the  The  Florida  school  system  comprises  the  fol- 

Gulf  States,  to  some  suitable  harbor  on  the  At-  lowing  officers : 

lantio  coast  for  reshlpment  to  foreign  and  do-  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmctioa ;  State 

mestic  markets.  Board  of  Education ;  County  Saperinteudentji; 

The  needed  supply  of  water  for  the  summit  County  Boards  of  Public  Instruction ;  School 

level  of  the  canal  and  the  service  of  its  two  Trustees.    Seminaries:  East  Florida SeroiDary, 

looks,  and  for  all  the  various  losses  incidental  Gainesville;  West  Florida  Seminary,  Taliaha^- 

to  such  works,  is  expected  to  be  drawn  from  see.    These  institutions  were  established  for 

the  Okefenokee  Swamp.  the  purpose  of  training  persons  in  the  art  of 

A  straight  line,  measured  on  the  map,  from  teaching.  School  age,  between  six  and  twenty- 

the  month  of  SL  Mary^s  to  St  Mark's,  has  a  one ;  attendance,  voluntary, 

length  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is 

miles.    By  taking  advantage  of  the  natural  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  four 

watercourses  in  proximity  to  that  line,  which  years;  is  President  of  the  Board  of  Edacacioo, 

are  either  navigable  or  can  presumably  be  etc. 

made  so  by  slack-water  dams  for  the  largest  The  State  Board  of  Education  consists  of  tbo 

class  of  barges  destined  to  pass  the  canal,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Sio- 

lenzth  will  of  course  be  augmented.  retary  of  State,  and  the  Attorney-General ;  has 

The  total  length  of  St.  Mary's  River,  from  charge  ofall  lands  and  public  educational  fuol^ 

its  mouth  to  EUicott's  Mound,  where  the  bead  belonging  to  the  State,  etc. 

of  one  of  its  branches  is  found,  is  about  one  The  County  Board  of  Public  Instruction  con- 

hundred  miles.  sists  of  from  three  to  five  members,  appointed 

The  feasibility  of  a  si  lip-canal  for  large  ocean-  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  who  bold 

going  vessels,  that  shall  connect  the  St.  Mary's  office  for  four  years.    They  receive,  pay  out. 

River  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  Oke-  and  account  for  school  moneys;  build  or  oth- 

fenokee  Swamp,  is  more  uncertain  than  that  of  erwise  provide  sohoolhonses,  employ  teacher:). 

the  barge-canal  above  mentioned.    The  project  etc. 

must  provide  for  a  suitable  harbor  at  each  ter-  The  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  ap- 
minus  of  the  line.  On  the  Atlantic  this  could  pointed  for  two  years  by  the  Governor;  visiti« 
possibly  be  accomplished  by  the  enlargement  and  inspects  schools  at  least  onoe  in  every  thret> 
for  ships  of  the  existing  inside  passage  between  months ;  is  secretary  and  agent  of  the  Board  of 
St.  Mary's  River  and  Brunswick,  making  this  Public  Instruction ;  makes  annual  statistical  re- 
point  the  shipping  port.  On  the  Gulf  side  the  ports  to  the  State  Superintendent,  etc. 
choice  would  probably  have  to  be  made  be-  School  trustees  are  appointed  for  four  Tear> 
tween  St.  Mark's  and  Cedar  Keys,  as  they  are  by  the  County  Board  of  Public  Instruction  <m 
the  only  harbors  at  all  near  the  direct  line  pos-  the  recommendation  of  the  patrons.  Ther  rec- 
sessing  sufficient  natural  depth  of  water  ap-  ommend  parties  to  be  employed  as  teachers  to 
proach  to  encourage  any  attempt  to  enlarge  the  County  Board,  and  have  charge  and  over- 
them  to  the  required  capacity  by  the  construe-  sight  of  the  building,  grounds,  and  other  pro[>- 
tion  of  artificial  works.  On  the  St.  Mark's  bar  erty  belonging  to  the  school  for  which  they  arc 
there  is  a  depth  of  eight  feet  and  on  the  Ce-  appointed. 

dar  Keys  bar  a  depth  of  nine  feet  at  mean  low  »atuueti.^^fftn.  School dAjs in  the 7«u',ftTe»ge          i<-«' 

water.    If  St.  Mark's  should  be  selected  for    Countr  Saperintendenu ^.- 

the  Gulf  terminus,  the  general  location  of  the  »  a^r  ofuifichen ! ' .'  .*  .* .' .'  .* .' .'  ,*  .*    !  .'  .* .' .'  .* !  * !  .* .'  *  .*          vt* 

route  would  probably  not  vary  greatly  from  Knumeration  of  children.*.  *.'..". '.'.'.'.'.*.!*.  *.*.!'.  **.'.'./.       «:.:%• 

that  of  the  barge  line;  while  if  it  should  run    ^hSiiTSd!".'!*^*: •;'•*: .' tsisS'itt 

to  Cedar  Keys,  the  Suwanee  River,  from  the  Addition  to  ftanddarinir'thVyMtf *//.'///////.*/.'.*      <»»<>  ^-^ 

western  end  of  the  summit-level  division  to    V»iae  of  school  property ii«.ww  .'io 

some  point  near  its  month,  would  most  likely  revsnux  ior  tbe  tsab. 

form  a  part  of  it.    It  was  estimated  that  such    interest  on  the  oommon-achooi  tend. |it.<ms  ^ 

a  work  would  shorten  the  navigable  distance    f^^St 8o>*^  i^^ 

to  Europe  and  coastwise,  in  respect  to  the  *^*'**'  *"" 

commerce  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  FLOTD,  Sallt  Buchanan,  bom  in  18o*2. 

Mexico,  nearly  eight  hundred  miles,  and  that  died  in  Abingdon,  Ya.,  May  7,  1879.    She  wj*s 

the   commercial    advantages  would  be  very  the  widow  of  the  late  General  and  Governor 
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John  B.  Floyd.    Her  grandmother  was  Eliza-  tive   of   reHgions  faith  or  predilection.     He 
beth  Henry,  the  sister  of  the  faraoas  orator  was  also  a  man  of  great  capacity  tor  basiness, 
Patrick  Henry,  and  the  wife  of  General  Wil-  and  his  enterprise  was  proverbial.     After  he 
Ymm  Campbell,  who  commanded  at  the  battle  become  administrator  he  erected  twenty-five 
of  King^s  Mountain  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  churches,  schools,  etc.,  and  saw  various  other 
Their  only  child,  a  daughter,  became  the  wife  institutions  come  into  existence  under  his  be- 
of  General  Frank  Preston  of  Abingdon,  who  nign  rule.    The  great  work  of  his  life  was  the 
wfLs  a  member  of  the  first  three  Congresses,  rebuilding  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Name. 
Their  children  were  all  more  or  less  distin-  To  raise  this  edifice  from  its  ashes  cost  nearly 
gni^hed.     One  son,  Mrs.  Floyd^s  brother,  was  $800,000,  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  churches 
vViiliam  0.  Preston,  Senator  f^om  South  Caro-  in  the  country,  and  the  largest  and  most  costly 
lino,  of  which  State  he  had  become  a  resident,  edifice  of  the  kind  in  Cliicago.    As  an  orator 
In  the  Senate,  some  years  before  the  late  war,  he  was  exceedingly  graceful  and  persuasive, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers,  and  on  this  account  he  was  selected  to  deliver 
^he  was  a  sister  of  Colonel  John  S.  Preston,  discourses  on  several  occasions  of  public  inter- 
the  Ooromidsioner  of  South  Carolina  to  Vir-  est     A  severe  cold  increased  to  pneumonia. 
^nnia  in  1801.    Mrs.  Floyd  was  also  the  last  of  which  became  typhoid,  and  was  so  aggravatea 
a  family  of  distinguished  sisters,  viz. :  Eliza,  by  abdominal  inflammation  that  his  physical 
wife  of  General  Edward  C.  Carrington  of  Hali-  system  could  not  hold  out,  and  he  quietly  and 
fax  County,  Va. ;   Susan,   wife  of  Governor  peacefully  passed  away.    In  the  Legislature  of 
James  McDowell  of  Lexington,  Va. ;  Sophonis-  Illinois,  which  was  in  session  at  tlie  time  of 
ba^  wife  of  Rev.  Robert  J.  Breckenridge,  D.  D.,  his  death,  a  resolution   was  adopted,  stating 
of  Lexington,  Ky. ;  Maria,  wife  of  John  M.  that  the  death  of  this  eminent  Catholic  prelate 
Preston  of  Washington  County,  Va. ;  and  Mar-  is  learned  with  deep  regret,  recognizing  that 
L^iret,  wife  of  General  (now*  Senator)  Wade  in  bis  death  the  Catholic  citizens  of  the  State 
Hampton  of  South  Carolina.    Mrs.  Floyd  had  have  lost  an  able  and  dignified  executive,  and 
no  ciiildren,  bnt  early  adopted  two  orphaned  a  divine  who  was  belove<l  by  people  of  all  de- 
relatives  of  both  herself  and  her  husband —  nominations  for  his  sanctity,  piety,  and  true 
John  Preston  Johnston,,  afterward  a  gallant  Christian  charity,  and  closing  by  expressing 
young  artillery-oflScer  of  the  army,  who  was  sympathy  with  the  Oatholio  people  of  Chicago 
killed  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Contreras  in  and  the  family  of  the  late  Bishop.    . 
the  Mexican  war,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Judge  FORMATION  OF  MOUNTAINS.    One  of 
Hn^rhes  of  Norfolk.  the  most  controverted  stibjeots  in  dynamical 
FOLEY,  Thomas,  D.  D.,  bom  in  Baltimore,  geology  has  been  the  problem  of  the  formation 
M<1.,  March  6,  1822,  died  in  Chicago,  III,  Feb-  of  the  mountain  groups,  plateaus,  ridges,  and 
ruary  19.  1879.    His  education  was  obtained  sierras  which  form  a  prominent  feature  in 
at  St  Mary's   College,   Baltimore,   and    the  every  continent,  producing  some  of  the  mete- 
Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  where  he  orological  conditions  which  are  most  favorable 
was  ordained  a  priest  on  August  16, 1846.  Sub-  to  life,  and  which  vary  not  less  the  profile  of 
{*'qaently  he  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  submerged  portions  of  the  earth^s  surface, 
trie  Catholic  missions  in  Montgomery  County,  the  higher  elevations  forming  the  rows  and 
M<1.,  ofiici&ting  there  four  months.     He  was  groups  of  islands  which  dot  the  sea.     Dis- 
rnado  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Patrick^s  in  Wash-  tinct  from  these  great  symmetrical  congeries 
insrton,  D.  C,  his  senior  being  the  venerable  of  rocky  elevations  are  the  mountains  of  vol- 
Karher  Matthews.    In  that  parish  he  passed  canic  ori^n,  formed  by  the  outpouring  of  mol* 
two  years,  and  was  then  called  to  the  Balti-  ten  rock  through  craters,  whicn  are  usually  of 
more  Cathedral,  where  he  labored  twenty-two  a  conical  form  and  stand  isolated  or  in  rows 
years.    In  1861  he  became  secretary  to  Arch-  without  connecting  ridges,  and  also  the  inferior 
l^^bop  Kenriek,  and  was  also  Chancellor  of  eminences  which  have  been  left  after  glaciiil 
the  archdiocese  of  Baltimore ;  while  later  he  action  and  denudation  have  swept  away  the 
h-I(l  similar  positions  under  the  late  Arch-  materials  between  them.    The  mountain  sys- 
't'Ubop  Spalding.    In  1867  he  became  Vicar-  terns  are  generally  supposed  to  be  corrugations 
(rcneral  of  the  archdiocese  of  Baltimore.    In  which  have  resulted  from  the  contraction  of 
1*^1^9  he  was  appointed  by  Pius  IX.  coadjutor  the  earth^s  mass.    This  is  now  the  accepted 
f*f  the  Bishop  or  Chicago  and  administrator  of  theory;  but  there  is  still  some  dispute  as  to 
tb.it  diocese.    He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  effects  of  the  contraction,  some  holding 
IVrgamos  in  partibus  iwfidelivm  at  the  Catlie-  that  the  elevations  are  produced  by  forces 
<lr^  of  Baltimore,  Febmary  27,  1870,  Bishop  which  draw  the  intervening  mineral  masses 
f "i??an  of  Chicago  having  retired  on  account  inward,  some  that  they  are  upheaved  by  forces 
<'f  infirm  health.    Bishop  Foley  was  then  in  pushing  them  outward,  and  a  third  and  more 
the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age  and  the  full  numerous  school  believing  that  the  direction 
vi  jor  of  life.    Of  commanding  statnre,  he  pos-  of  the  dynamic  forces  is  lateral,  and  that  the 
«f^sed  at  the  same  time  benignant  and  winning  elevated  masses  are  the  plications  produced  by 
mfiQners.     Physically  he  was  a  splendid  type  horizontal  compression  attending  the  secular 
r>f  manhood,  and  his  virtaes  and  piety  endeared  subsidence  of  the  earth's  crust.    Professor  Al- 
lum  to  hos(8  of  fiiends  in  Baltimore,  irrespec-  phonseFavreofGeneva  has  recently  terminated 
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m  series  of  experiments  on  the  etf<»ct.i  of  lataral  taken  place  at  diff<irei)t  gsologioal  periods  and 

pressure,  in  whioli  the  couditiijiis  of  natara  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    In  many  placet  Lli« 

were  better  preserved  than  in  the  fsniODs  ex-  lower  strata  are  dialorted,  while  the  more  re- 

perimenta  of  Sir  Jaines  Hull  with  varioiiB  cloths  cent  overlying  formations  are  nahroken  uid 

folded  and  bold  down  by  (lie  superposition  horizontal.     Often  the  coutraction  baa  becD 

of  heavy  weights,  which  he  made  to  assume  much  greater  than  that  obtained  in  the  eiprri- 

shapcs  analogoQS  to  the  disposition  of  masMa  luents.    In  name  plncue  the  folds  are  verj  (iM« 

of  rocks  by  sqaeeziog  them   from   each  side,  together  and  their  sides  nearly  vertical.    Thtse 

M.  Favre  used  a  homogeneous  and  plastis  tnii-  distiirbanctiS  most  have  occurred  with  iniitr- 

terial,  and  left  the  upper  surface  free  to  as-  oeptihie  slowne^  as  they  follow  the  contrdc- 

same  tbe  forms  which  would  resalt  from  lit-  tion  by  minute  degrees  of  the  earth's  radini. 
eral   contraction,   and   which  resumblod   bills         Drawing  horizontal  lines  on  tbe  ude  fsi'i'n 

and  mountaina.     He  took  sheets  of  India-rob-  of  the  clay  to  indicate  the  [lositioii  which  stm's 

ber,  IS  millimetres  in  thickness  and  40  by  12  would  take  after  compresdon,  and  ountiDiDi: 

centimetres  in  area.      Stretching   them   to  a  the  extremities  of  tbe  day  band  wiUiin  ven,- 

length  of  60  centimetres,  lie  covere^I  tliem  with  C-iI  wooden  strips,  he  allowed  the  cauotchuu: 

a  layer  of  soft  potters'  clay,  which  varied  in  to  contract,  thus  producing  lateral  compri.-?- 

thickness  in  the  different  experiments  from  2o  uon  by  tbe  double  means  of  the  adheaion  <•[ 

to  60  miUimetreB.     The  contraction  of  one  the  olay  to  the  caontehono  and  the  prttssnrc  m 

third  which  he  produced  in  most  of  hia  ex-  the  wood  aopporta.     Tbe  oontractinn  of  the 

periments  corresponds  lu  that  which  has  ao-  caoutchouc  alone   would  prodnoe  only  Bli^rbl 

tually  tsken  place  in  oertain  i>arts  of  Savoy,  wrinkles  on  the  anrfaoe  of  the  olay,  and  tli.i 

The  strata  in  the  mountains  bdtween  Deasj  action  of  the  wooden  ends  alone  would  onlv 

and  the  Ool  du  Grand  Baroaud,  for  instance,  eause  tbe  clay  to  bulge  at  the  eitretnitie^  pru- 

are  folded  and  contorted  into  tn'o  thirds  the  ducing  no  effect  in  the  center.     The  pressure 

compass  which  ttiey  had  before  compre^ion  secured  in  Professor  Favru's  experiments  pro- 

when  lying  horizontal.     If  the  solid  crust  of  duced  contortions  of  atrata  very  aimiliir  in  cun- 

the  earth  rests  upon  a  pasty  nucleus  ft'bosa  figuration  to  the  earth's  surfooe.      In  eouif 

volume  is  slowly  and  constantly  diminishing,  places  tlie  jilane  surface  of  the  clay  was  ek- 

then  the  hard,  rocky  mass  will  be  broken  and  rated  without  being  broken  or  thrown  mutb 

thmst  ont  of  shape  as  tbe  interior  supporting  out  of  the  buriiontal  position;  in  others  vaulu 

mass  eontrocta,  and  plications  ware  produced  whieb  resemble 

Such  a  dislocation  of  the  external  strata  has  hills,  mountains,  and  valleys.    Tbe  ridges  sonjo- 


times  approached  tbe  perpeudicular;  at  times        The  experiment  shown  in  Fig.  1  was  with  « 

they  were  complete  folds,  at  other  times  they  band  of  clay  about  35  millimetres  thi>-k.  wliirh 

separated  at  tbe  summit  in  a  longitudinal  frac-  after  ci>mpre«sion  attained  a  thioknees  at  the 

tare  increasing  in  width  downward,  and  at  the  culminating  point  of  62  millimetres.    It  repr»- 

base  JA  a  complementary  fracture  widest  at  duces  many  of  tbe  common  featnree  of  th>'' 

the  month.     The  strata  are  broken  in  places,  Jura,  the  Alps,  and  tbe  Appalachians.     At  a 

producing  fissures  and  caverns  below  the  sor-  is  a  vault  slightly  broken  at  the  sommit,  cov- 

face,  or  are  crossed  by  clefts  or  faults,  some-  ering  a  cavern  ;  6  is  a  valley  open  at  one  enJ 

times  Tertioal  sometimes  inclined.    The  con-  and  closed  at  the  other;  a  is  a  vaolt,  nearly 

tortious  do  not  extend  perpendicularly  acroHS  straight  and  of  even  elevation;   f  and  A  ar^ 

the  clay  band,  hnt  take  tbHoub  direotiooK.  the  twisted  and  slightly  broken  vaalts ;  and  >  is  a 

opposite  Ndes  showing  different  deformations,  raptured  fold  whose  aides  are  nearly  vertical 


FORMATION  OF  MOUNTAINS.  $81 

!n  Fig.  S  tbe  cla^  vaa  40  milltmetres  thick  liroken  and  their  ends  ofUn  Bepar&ted.    One  of 

nriglDBll^,  Bad  66  after  compression.     At  a  ie  these  vaults  ie  replaced  on  the  opposite  fade  by 

1  very  perfect  vnult.     At  b,  e,  d,  and  e   are  a  single  faalt.     M.  Favre  calls  these  places  of 

>poxa  where  tlie  pressore  found  the  least  re-  extreme  pressure  tonet  dt  r^otdtment. 

si^-t'inre,  and  where  the  strata  were  vjoleiiilf  In  Fig,  8  an  experiment  with  a  band  of  vo- 


Fra.  1. 

riant  thicknese  is  represented.    The  dirision  a  point  where  a  monntain  meets  a  plain.    The 

ua»  33  uentimetres  long  and  20  millimetres  height  of  the  mountain  e  has  been  increased; 

tbirk;  (  was  9fi  centimetres  long  and  SS  milli-  the  live  or  six  npper  la;er«  have  encroached 

metres  thick;    a  gentle  slope  30  millimetres  npon  the  plain ;  but  tbe  resisttnce  of  tbe  plain 

tiiirk  at  (  connected  them.    After  compression  has  been  safficieot  to  cause  the  strata  of  the 

the  mesD  thickness  of  a  and  b  was  40  and  that  mountain  to  be  strong!;  inflected.    The  6rtt 

uF  t  TO  miUimetrea.     In  tiiis  experiment  he  hill  d,  tX  the  foot  of  the  monntain,  is  the  result 

Kiiight  to  obtain  tbe  effect  of  compresaion  at  a  of  tbe  struggle  between  the  monntain  and  the 


nmin;  ns  also  is  the  vanlt  6,  the  elevation  of  46  millimetres,  and  after  compression  the  hiph- 

''liirh  has  caused  the  strata  of  the  plain  to  be  est  elevation  was  over  100.    The  object  of  the 

IfilMed  and  depressed  at  contact  with  the  experiment  was  to  reproduce  the  effect  of  lat- 

miiiTDt^n.     Sucli  a  phenomenon  as  the  depres-  eral  pressure  on  moist  strata  at  the  bottom  of 

"i^n  of  the  strata  of  a  lower  elevation  nnder  the  the  ocean,  near  two  solidified  monntain  masses. 

'"01  of  a  monntain  is  often  oh  served   in  the  Two  semi  -  cylinders  of  wood  were  inserted 

A I [14  at  the  junction  of  the  flr^t  calcereoas  under  the  clav  at  equal  distances  from  the  ei- 

'>i"iii  nnd  the  hills  of  the  mo^tuse.  •-- .™i»;,^   ..„i   .k^   .^^^   Ai.ian^a   ft.nm   ■..«». 
Id  Pi;.  4  the  thickncas  of  tbe  clay  band  n 


fibove  the  setnl-c;tin<1er  a  by  a  defleotaon  of  the  roptnre  in  wfaicb  on  one  of  the  aiin,  /tod  g. 

beds  to  the  right  and  bj  B  Utile  mountain  d  on  tbe  strata  have  been  completely  revened,  tura- 

the  lett.    On  the  semi-oylinder  b  an  enonooD*  ing  over  at  if  on  a  hinge  at  the  point  A.    On 

eleratioo  bos  taken  place,  attended  byaviolent  the  line  betiroen  z  oi^*  the  atrota  ore  found 


to  overlie  each  other  to  a  treble  series,  once  In 
the  nstoral  order,  once  Inverted,  and  again  in 
their  original  position.  If  the  disjoined  and 
inverted  section  were  pushed  awaj,  the  five 
layers  would  he  found  doubled.  Saoh  exam- 
ples of  saperinipoaed  and  invertei  xtrutifioa- 
tion  are  not  nnuoinmon  geological  ph!noin?n4. 
FBANOE,  s  republic  of  Europe.  President 
at  the  dose  of  1S79,  Fran(»oii  Paul  Jules  Qt6- 
vy,  elected  Jannary  80,  1879.  The  French 
Oabinet  was  at  the  doae  of  18T9  corspossd  as 
follows:  M.  de  PreycinRt,  President  of  the 
Cjnnoil  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (see 
Fbstoikbt)  ;  M.  du  Lepdr^,  Minuter  of  the  In- 
tarior  and  of  Worship;  H.  OAzot,  Minister  of 
Justice;  M.  Mii^nln,  Minister  of  Ficanoe: 
Gdneral  Farre,  Minister  of  War ;  Admiral  Jsu- 
rigoiberry.  Minister  of  Marine  ;  M.  Jnles  Fer- 
rv.  Minister  of  Public  Instruotion ;  M.  Varroy, 
Minister  of  Pablio  Wi)rk9;  M.  Tirard,  'Minister 
of  Oommerce;  M.  Coohery,  Minister  of  Posts 
and  Telegraphs.  The  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic is  elected  by  the  Senate  and  Charaber  of 
DepnUes,  nnited  in  National  Assembly.  The 
terra  of  his  office  is  seven  years,  and  ho  ia 
eligible  for  reelection.  The  Senate  is  com- 
posed of  800  member^  of  whom  7S  hold  their 
■eata  for  life,  the  vacancies  being  filled  by  the 
votes  of  the  Senators,  The  remaining  936  seats 
are  divided  by  lot  into  three  dosses  of  76  each, 
one  clnM  going  out  at  sucoessive  periods  of 
throe  years.  The  election  of  these  225  Sena- 
tors iv  by  an  indirect  proceis.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  communes  and  munioipaliliee  of 
France,  14.200  in  number,  elect  a  fixed  num- 
ber of  iltehitri  tenatoriaia,  who  in  their  turn, 
after  a  lapse  of  two  months,  meet  together  to 
choose  the  Senators.  The  Chamber  of  Depa- 
tiaa  is  elected  by  universal  suffrage  under  the 
xrutin  tfammdiuement  adopted  by  the  Na- 


tional Asierably,  November  11, 1876.  Theh^ 
orders  erery  arrundiseement  to  elect  une  dt-|>- 
nty,  and,  if  its  population  ia  in  exoeM  of  W.- 
000.  on  additional  deputy  for  each  100,000  or 
portion  thereof. 

The  area  of  France,  according  to  the  hti^ 
official  calcubitiona,  is  304,092  square  roiW 
The  popnlation.  according  to  the  oenaus  (il 
ISra,  was  86,90G,TS8.  The  Ublo  on  pa^e  3-<;t 
exhibits  the  area  of  eaoh  department,  its  poi> 
nlatirm  according  to  the  censuses  of  1872  unl 
1876,  and  the  movement  of  popalatioii  in 
1670. 

Tbo  movement  of  popiilatj^n  from  18S7  ii 
1876  was  OS  follons: 
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DKPARTMENTa. 


Ain 

Aline..... 

Ailier 

Alp«i  (BsMet). 

Alp«3  (HmiIm) 

Al{>«s  (MjurltliiiM). . 

Ardi-che 

Ardennea 

Arieire.- 

Aube 

Aude 

Aveyioii, 

B<)ucbe8-4a-Bli6iie . 

CalTddo«». 

Cantal 

Charente 

Cturente-In^iienre. 

th«r 

<orr^.. 

Ckireica. 

U.te-d'Or 

(•>u>9-da-Nord 

CrtuBC 

l>vrdogiie 

I)<iaba 


DmiDo 

Kure 

ture-€t-Lolre 

Flnifttere 

<iard 

Garoooe 

Gen 

Uironde 

I/ennlt 

ineet- VIktne 

iDdre 

lDdre-«i-Loiro. . . . . . 

I*'Pe 

Jara 

LuideA. 

Loir-et-Cber. 

Loire 

Luire  ( Haat«) 

Lolre-Inierieiire . . . . 

Loiret. 

Lot 

Lot-et-Oiironne 

Lozere 

Maui«-et-Lolre 

Moncbe.. 

Mkrne   

Mahm  (Hante) 

MayeniM 

Mf  orlhe-et-lf  oMlto . 

Mease 

Morbthaa 

Klerre 

XonL 

Oi** 

(>ni« 

Pu-de-OiUte 

Pnjr-de-Dftme. 

Pvr6Qde9(BMMa).. 
?yrett^s<HcatM).. 
Pn^fi^««-OiieB  tales. 

i:Ma  (Unit>*. 

Khi*>ii« 

*»•'««  (Haute) 

^Oi'-De-et-Loire. 

^irthe 

>»vol« 

J'STote  (Haute) 

?*«  Ine 

^piu^laftrtaiire. . . . 

S-ln«-et-Mani« 

i^ine-et-Otae 

f*?rr«ft(Deiur) 

^^omine 

Tarn 

Tara-et-Gtitmoe. . . . 

\7a 

Va-iHuie 

Vf^d^e 

Vji-nae 

'^2<'Diie  (Haute) 

Vu«^e« 

Toojie 


Akm  la  iq.  mikf. 
2,889 

2,158 
1,5M 
t,181 
8,020 
i  1,890 

8,817 
8,483 
8376 
1,971 
8,188 
2.217 
2,394 
2,686 
2,779 
8,265 
8,877 
8.8S8 
2,658 
2,160 
8,545 
2,019 
2,518 
2,800 
2,268 
2,565 
2,258 
2,429 
2,425 
8,761 
8,898 
2,597 
2,034 
8,860 
8.201 
1,928 
8/W7 
2,452 
1,888 
1,916 
2,654 
2,C14 
2,012 
2,067 
1,996 
2.750 
2,289 
8,159 
2,402 
1,&96 
2,020 
2,405 
2,625 
8,C82 
2,198 
2,251 
2,854 
2,550 
8,07«) 
8,945 
1,750 

886 
1,077 
2062 
9Jiyi 
2,897 
2,2S4 
1,066 

185 
23^0 
2,215 
2,164 
8,ffl7 
2,879 
2,817 
1.486 
2,827 
1,670 
2.688 
2,691 
2,1«0 
2,259 
2,868 


FopolsliM  ta  ins. 


Total I      204,092 


868,290 
552,489 
890,812 
189,882 

iia,tj98 

199,(187 
880,277 
880,217 
246,2i^8 
S55,6S7 
285,927 
40i,474 
554.911 
451,012 
231,867 
267,520 
465,658 
885,992 
802,746 
258,507 
874,510 
622,295 
274,668 
480,141 
291,251 
820,417 
877,874 
232,022 
042,968 
420,181 
470.862 
284,717 
705,140 
429,678 
589532 
277,608 
817,027 
575,784 
287,684 
800,588 
263,801 
650,611 
803,782 
602,206 
8&1,021 
281,^04 
819,239 
183,190 
518,471 
514,776 
886,157 
251,196 
850,C87 
862,187 
254,725 
490,852 
880,017 

1.447,764 
896.804 
898,250 
761,158 
566,468 
426.700 
285,156 
lyi,£56 
56,731 
670,C47 
808.0:8 
593,844 
440.608 
267,958 
278,027 

8,220,060 
790,028 
841,490 
580,180 
881,248 
557.015 
852,718 
221,610 
298,757 
268,461 
401,446 
890,598 
822.447 
892,988 
868,696 


86,102,921 


PopshtlflB  la  1876. 


865,468 
660,487 
40^788 
186,166 
119,094 
808,604 
834^78 
826,7b2 
244,795 
256.217 
8C0,065 
418,826 
556,879 
45?,220 
£81,086 
878,950 
465,628 
846^618 
811,525 
262,701 
877,668 
680,957 
278,428 
489,848 
806,094 
821,756 
878,629 
268,075 
666,1€6 
438,804 
477,780 
288,546 
78^248 
445,058 
602,712 
231,248 
824,875 
561,099 
238,828 
808,508 
272,6S4 
59a.G]8 
ei8,721 
012,072 
860.908 
270,512 
816,920 
183,819 
517,258 
539,910 
407,730 
252,448 
851.C88 
404,009 
294,054 
506,578 
846,822 

1,519,535 
401,618 
892,.  S6 
798,140 
670,207 
481,525 
888,087 
197,940 
63,600 
705,181 
804,058 
6H8C« 
446,289 
263,861 
278,801 

8,410,8^9 
798,414 
847,821 
561,990 
886,855 
556,641 
859,288 
881,864 
895,768 
265,708 
411,781 
8H0,916 
886,061 
407,083 
869,070 


Btatha,  18Ti. 


8,845 

18,7S4 

10,925 

8,b^l 

8,680 

6,068 

11,856 

7,776 

6,855 

6,156 

7.902 

18,569 

16,016 

9,209 

6,042 

8,6S6 

10,208 

9J80 

9,8Cl 

8,201 

7,cn 

19,7C4 

6,926 

18.227 

8,847 

8,147 

7,C50 

6,724 

88,699 

12,7£8 

10,666 

0,871 

1^121 

12,111 

17,t89 

7,426 

6,711 

1^4C3 

7,1U8 

8,129 

6,784 

17,782 

9,576 

14480 

0,543 

6,241 

5,C00 

4,670 

10,C00 

12,070 

10,285 

6.820 

3,866 

9,099 

6,526 

10,502 

8,I^69 

ro.426 

9,008 

7,178 

24,771 

18,292 

11,8S4 

5.007 

6,704 

2,C0O 

17,089 

7,581 

17,186 

9,248 

7.684 

6,999 

6^747 

88,847 

&<>46 

12.716 

8,448 

12,793 

9,270 

4,439 

6,673 

f,131 

11.P66 

8,894 

11119 

11,146 

7,328 


DmUu,  ISTi. 


7,380 

12,205 

7,117 

8,f41 

8428 

6,4C8 

9,449 

6.768 

6,885 

5,482 

7,009 

9,664 

14,749 

10,9:4 

4,792 

8,167 

9.124 

6,516 

7,e48 

7,lt8 

7,806 

14,178 

4,741 

10,621 

7,168 

7,K0 

8,691 

7,129 

17,111 

11,€37 

9,720 

6,269 

IMOO 

11,189 

]4,4£8 

6,828 

6,618 

18,880 

6,848 

6,487 

5,602 

18,782 

6,6£8 

12,266 

7,714 

6,047 

7,120 

8,166 

10,C84 

12,231 

9,160 

5,284 

8,414 

8,581 

6.527 

11,57V 

6,240 

88,926 

9,284 

9.116 

17,076 

11,909 

9.249 

&*i!88 

6,481 

1/66 

17,038 

6,667 

12,888 

10,186 

6,680 

6,148 

60,806 

81,919 

7,944 

18.f44 

6,773 

12,577 

7,514 

4.795 

7,0C6 

6,587 

9.680 

6,580 

7,823 

9,621 

7,689 


int. 


86,905,788 


966,682 


884.074 


2.778 
4,098 
8,828 
1,018 
906 
1,788 
8,409 
2,586 
1.814 
^.004 
2,277 
8.269 
4.150 
8,197 
1,809 
8,222 
4,78d 
8,080 
8.941 
1,844 
2,586 
4,li91 
8,1(0 
4.788 
2.444 
2.648 
2,658 
1.V99 
6,160 
8,286 
8,424 
8,184 
6,038 
B»9 
5,006 
2,868 
2,559 
4,387 
2,868 
2,449 
8,241 
4,183 
8,418 
8,506 
8,768 
2,877 
8,886 
1,196 
8,524 
4.288 
8,0»7 
1,978 
8,364 
8,887 
8,199 
4,208 
2,816 

11,419 
8.996 
8,787 
6.6:iT 
4.708 
8,198 
1,689 
1,790 
540 
6,0b3 
8,246 
6,047 
8,839 
1,671 
1,8  4 

81,401 
6.148 
8,686 
8,960 
2,852 
4.018 
2.694 
1,653 
2,068 
1,798 
8,791 
8,106 
8,046 
8,208 
2,768 


291,866 


*  Formerly  called  Belfort  (tertitolre  de). 
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FRANOK 


Of  the  966,682  children  born  in  1876,  66,- 
806  were  illegitimate.  The  relation  of  births 
to  the  total  population  from  1870  to  1876,  and 
the  number  of  still-born  children  for  the  same 
period,  were  as  follows : 


YEARS. 

Total 
popoladeci. 

Birtlia. 

Btrdufar 
100  lahAbitanU. 

Stm-Uidu. 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1875 

1876 

86,985,212 
86,544,067 
86,102,921 
86,2:0,928 
86,8S8,4S1 
86,542,910 
86,905,788 

948,515 
826,121 
966.000 
946,861 
954,652 
950,975 
966,682 

2-55 
2*26 
2-67 
2-61 
2-02 
2-60 
2-62 

45,169 
40,815 
48,967 
44,487 
44,618 
48,824 
44,680 

July  24,  1878,  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
army,  France  is  divided  into  18  districts,  eac-Ii 
of  which  is  occupied  bj  an  arujy  corps.  One 
army  corps  is  also  organized  in  Algeria.  Each 
of  the  18  army  corps  cousists  of  2  divisions  of 
infantry,  1  brigade  of  cavalry,  1  brigade  of  ar- 
tillery, 1  battalion  of  engineers,  1  squadron  of 
the  train,  a  general  staff,  and  the  subordinuk' 
staffs.  The  composition  of  the  army  in  time 
of  peace  will  be  as  follows : 


ARMS. 


The  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  total  popu- 
lation from  1870  to  1876  was  as  follows : 


TXARS. 


iS7a. 

1871.. 
1872.. 
1878.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
lS7a. 


Ktmiboror 

ToUl  popolAtloa. 

DmIIm. 

doathito 
100  inhabltanta. 

86,986,212 

1,M6,909 

2  88 

86,544,067 

1,271,010 

848 

86,102,921 

798,064 

219 

86,260,928 

844.588 

2-88 

86,838,481 

731.706 

2- 16 

8«J»42,9I0 

845,06i 

2-81 

86,905,783 

884,074 

2*26 

Infaatry   (156  regiments, 

2,575  companies) 

CsTslry 

ArtUlery 

Engineers 

Train 

Btair 

Gendarmes. 


641   hatta]ioo^ 


[ca.         HotML 


Total 


281.601 

2/49 

6!i,617 

59.'fr3 

663S1 

S:;-'*' 

10,960 

?Zi 

9,892 

7.6-J 

88,782 

4,t."nJ 

27,014 

18,*;T 

008,697 


120,^1*4 


The  receipts  and  expenditures  in  tbe  general 
budget  for  1880  were  estimatad  as  follows  (in 
francs) : 

REWKUE. 

Direct  taxes 421,0n,160 

Stamps  and  registration 628,548,000 

Prodnoeoffoiesta 88,102,600 

Duties 288,982,000 

IndiMcttaies 1.085,997,600 

Prodnee  of  posts. 108.768,000 

Telegraphs 18,582,00C 

Misoellancoos  receipts 16%997,654 

Total 2,701,080,014 


u 


EXPENDITCBE8. 

Ministry  of  Jastloe  

of  foreign  AffUrs 

of  the  Interior 

ftf  ITinance 

of  PabUc  Instraotion 

of  Agricaltnre  and  €k>mmerce. 

of  Pablle  Works 

of  War 

•*       oftheNavj. » 

Administration  of  colonies f 

Pnblio  debt 

Dotations 

Clumbers 

Expenses  of  collection 

Retmbarsements 


M 


81.812,000 

12.919,000 

89,096,626 

21,212,888 

116,882,854 

84,059,692 

150,819,678 

652,941,862 

190,961,498 

1,175.819,656 

28,262,858 

10321,000 

269,629,826 

17,850,000 


Total 2,700,067,792 

The  interest  on  the  public  debt,  according  to 
the  budget  of  1879,  was  as  follows : 

ConaoUdated  debt 746,586,867 

Capital  that  may  be  called  in 298,093,902 

Dette  vLigftre 180,689,887 

Total 1,175,819,666 

On  January  1,  1878,  the  new  army  law  of 
July  27,  1872,  went  into  operation.  Its  first 
article  enacts  universal  liability  to  military  ser- 
vice. Every  Frenchman  capable  of  bearing  arras 
must  serve  for  20  years,  namely,  5  years  in  the 
standing  army,  4  years  in  the  reserve  of  the 
standing  army,  5  years  in  the  territorial  army 
(Landwehr),  and  6  years  in  the  reserve  of  the 
territorial  army  (Landstiirm).    By  a  law  of 


According  to  an  estimate  of  the  '^  Journal 
des  Sciences  Militaires  "  for  January,  1879,  the 
strength  of  the  French  army  on  a  war  lootiug 
would  be  as  follows : 

InihntiT: 

81 7i  l»atlsllons  of  tbe  active  army 81  :,!>M 

449  battalions  of  the  teiTitoriat  army 449,o*0 

Total  Infuitry 1,266,W0 

Caralry : 

892  squadrons  of  tbe  active  army 5S.S  »ri 

79  sqaadransofthe  tenitorialarmy ll.*<50 

Total  cavalry T0.65U 

ArtiUery: 

812  field  batteries  of  tbe  active  army .  )  i^i  Ma 

57  mottnted  batteries  •*     "         -      ( "*'^ 

88  field  batteries  of  the  territorial  anny M,<k>0 

407  batteries  with  2,412  oannoD 1^,'X 

EniHneers : 

Active  army 2fi."^^ 

Territorial  army I'^'-w 

Total  engineers i-'*""'.' 

Pontonlers,  active  army .*. . .       ^.''"*' 

This  gives  a  total  of  1,031,800  men  for  th«* 
active  army,  and  585,850  for  the  territorial 
army ;  in  all,  1,567,150  men.  For  the  train,  the 
administration,  and  the  sanitary  troops,  tbert- 
would  stiU  be  necessary  155,000  men  for  the 
active  and  68,150  for  the  territorial  ariny; 
which  would  give  the  following  result: 

Actlvearmy 1,186,800 

Territorial  army fieiuiK) 

Total 1,780;800 

The  navy  on  January  1, 1879,  comprised  25H 
vessels.  Of  these,  66  were  ironclads  (32  larjrt* 
war  vessels  and  84  for  coast  defense),  15 ^i 
steamers  (44  cruisers,  29  transport  vessels,  U) 
dispatch-boats,  86  gun-boat;*,  7  torpedo-boat^), 
and  36  sailing  vessels. 

The  foreij?n  trade  of  France  is  oflBcially  di- 
vided into  **  commerce  g6n6ral,"  which  com- 
prises the  entire  imports  and  exports,  inclad-- 
ing  goods  in  transit,  and  "  commerce  special," 
which  embraces  the  imports  consumed  and  the 
exports  produced  within  the  country.  The  fol- 
low ing  table  exhibits  the  movements  of  French 
commerce  from  1859  to  1878 : 
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The  principal  articles  of  Imports  and  exports  in  IBTt  and  18T8  were  bb  follows: 
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The commeroal  navy  in  1678  was  as  follows:        The  statistics  of  telegraphs  ' 


All  the  railroads  in  France  are  private  roads, 
which  are  assaoted  b;  the  Government  at  the 
expiration  ot  their  charters.  The  nnniber  of 
kilometres  in  operation  on  Jannarjr  1, 1878,  was 
aa  follows : 
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On  December  81,  1876,  there  were  B84  ea- 
thorized  savinga  banks.  Of  these,  162  had  786 
branches.  The  namber  of  books  ont  onBecem- 
ber  81, 1876,  was  2,626,309,  and  there  was  dne 
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to  depositors  769,034,686  francs.  According 
to  a  report  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  on  the 
savings  banks  in  France,  tbe  number  of  depos- 
itors in  1870,  before  the  war,  was  2,130,000; 
in  1872, 2,016,000;  in  1876,  2,642,000 ;  in  1877, 
2,868,000;  and  in  1878,  over  8,000,000.  The 
deposits  in  this  interval  rose  correspondingly 
from  711,000,000f.  in  1870  to  l,010,000,000f. 
in  1878.  From  1851  to  1870  (18  years)  the 
whole  progress  made  was  1,600,000  in  the  case 
of  the  number  of  depositors,  and  558,000,000fl 
as  regards  the  deposits. 

The  fVench  colonies  and  dependencies  had, 
according  to  the  latest  official  reports,  the  fol- 
lowing area  and  population : 


OOI/>inES  AND  DEPENDEMCneS. 

ArMftq.  m. 

PopoIattoB. 

AlmriA(1877) 

858,817 

m-85 

81,716-49 

8,867,626 

L  COLOKXSS. 

Atia. 

1.  IndU:  Pondlch^  Ohander- 
nftgor,  Karikal,  Mab^  Tana- 
00(1876) 

885,088 

8.  Fr«ooh  Cochin-Ohlna  (1876). . . 

1,688,886 

Total  poflsesslonB  In  Alia. 

81,918-94 

1,818,856 

Oceania, 

1.  New  Caledonia  and  Loyaltjlal- 
ands(1876) 

7,614  51 

478-86 

8-18 

78.184 

a.  Harqueeaa  lalanda  (1871) 

Si  CUDDerton  laland 

6,011 

Total  Ooftanta 

8,094-09 

78,145 

AfMea  fe^clnfive  of  Almri#>, .,,..,,  r 

t 

1.  Senenmbia  (1876) 

197,481 

8.  Gabon 

8.  BAunlon  (1876)  

4.  Mayotteand  No«8i-B6(1876).. 
6.  Bte.  Marie  (1876) 

969-70 

196- 17 

67-18 

188,786 

17,058 

6,948 

Total  AfHoa. 

1,88805 

405,817 

Amsrka. 

Bt  Bartbokmiew 

8 

81-88 
881-48 

n844 
46,879-77 

8,874 

Bt.  Pierre,  Miqaelon,  etc.  (1875).. 
Martlniqae  (1876) 

5,181 
161,999 

175,516 
87,068 

Guadeloupe     and    dependendea 
(1876) 

Prenob  Goiana  (1876) 

Tfftal  SxMf^f^. 

48,068-86 

858,068 

Total  ooloniefi  (ezoept  Algeria). 

79,808-98 

8,669,808 

II.  DnpB^rDxyona. 
Atia,    Cambodia  (1874) 

88,879-89 

461-78 

65-80 

8,672-54 

11-45 

890,000 

81,986 

675 
8,000 
1,500 

Ocwuda, 

1.  Tabltl,  Moorea,  Tetnaroa,  MaT- 
tea(1876) 

8.  TnbiO,  Varitn,  and  Rape 

8.  Tuamotn  Isbmds  (79) 

4.  Gambler  Islands  (6) 

Total  dependendea 

85,481-59 

988,100 

Colonies  and  dependendea 

878,000-00 

6,459,000 

The  resignation  of  General  Borel,  the  Minis- 
ter of  War,  was  accepted  on  Jannary  13th,  and 
General  Gresley  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
General  Gresley  was  formerly  head  of  the  War- 
Office  General  Staff,  and  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant militarj  reforms,  particularly  Uie  or- 
ganiEation  of  the  territorial  army,  are  attrib- 
uted to  him.  On  Febrnary  6th  a  new  Cabinet 
was  formed  as  follows :  M.  Waddington,  Presi- 


dent of  the  Conncil  and  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs;  L6on  Say,  Finance;  M.  de  Marccre, 
Interior;  M.  Leroyer,  Jnstice;  Jules  Ferrv, 
Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts ;  M.  Leptrt', 
Agriculture;  M.  de  Freycinet,  Public  Work^; 
General  Gresley,  War ;  and  Admiral  Jauregni- 
berry,  Marine.  On  March  8d  M.  de  Murccre 
resigned,  and  was  replaced  by  M.  Lep^re,  who 
was  succeeded  by  M.  Tirard  in  the  department 
of  Agriculture.  This  Cabinet  was  succeeded 
on  December  28th  by  that  of  M.  de  Freycinet 
(see  above).  For  a  biographical  sketch  of  Frey- 
cinet, see  Fbetoutbt. 

Oazot,  TsioDOBB  Jules  Joseph,  Minister  of 
Justice,  was  bom  February  11, 1821.  In  1870 
he  was  Secretary  of  tbe  Home  Ministry,  accom- 
panied the  delegation  to  Tours  and  Bordeaux, 
and  followed  Gambetta  in  hb  retreaL  Ue  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  from  the  department  of 
Gard  in  1876,  and  is  a  member  of  tiie  Extreme 
Left 

IiBpftBB,  Edmb  Ohablbs  Philtppb,  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  was  born  February  1,  18:^3. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
1871,  and  in  1876  was  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  from  the  department  of  Yonne,  and 
has  retained  his  seat  at  each  succeeding  elec- 
tion. He  is  a  member  of  the  Extreme  Left, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  President  of  the  Ke- 
publican  Union.  He  was  also  at  one  time  Vice- 
President  of  the  Chamber,  and  held  the  same 
position  he  now  holds  in  the  Waddington  Cabi- 
net. 

MAONiir,  Joseph,  Minister  of  Finance,  was 
born  January  1,  1824.  He  was  chosen  Minis- 
ter of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Septeni  ber 
4,  1870,  and  rendered  valaable  serrioes  to  ParU 
during  the  siege.  He  was  elected  a  Life  Sena- 
tor in  1876,  and  belongs  to  the  Republican 
Left.  (See  '* Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for  ISTo, 
page  321.) 

VAKBOT,  Henbi  AiTOUSTE,  Minister  of  PaMi'^ 
Works,  was  bom  March  26, 1826.  He  is  well 
known  as  an  able  engineer,  was  a  member  <>f 
the  National  Assembly,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Ben  ate  from  Meurthe-et-Moselle  in  1876.  He 
has  always  voted  with  the  Republican  Left. 

Fabbe,  General,  Minister  of  War,  was  bom 
in  1816.  He  belongs  to  neither  Chamber.  He 
was  selected  for  the  post  he  now  holds  in  tie 
Dufaure  Cabinet  when  General  Borel  resigned, 
and  was  put  forward  by  M.  Gambetta;  but 
Marshal  MacMahon  refhsed  to  appoint  him,  a.- 
he  had  never  held  the  position  of  chief  of  an 
army  corps. 

jAUBiomBEBBT,  Admiral,  Minister  of  tLe 
Navy,  is  a  member  of  the  Senate,  of  which  Le 
was  elected  a  life-member  on  May  27,  1879. 

TiBABD,  PiEBBB  Emmaituxl,  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, was  born  September  27,  1827.  He  wa--» 
a  member  of  the  Commune,  but  resigned  a: 
the  first  session ;  was  a  member  of  the  Natiou- 
al  Assembly  for  Paris,  and  after wud  of  tijc 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  and  always  acted  wit:j 
the  Left,  belon^ng  to  the  Republican  Union. 

CoonxBT,  Lotris  Adolphb,  Minister  of  Poets 
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and  Telegraphs,  was  born  in  1820.    In  1848  he  nnsatisfactorj ;   and  at  the  conclnslon  of  M. 

held  an  office  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice.    He  Floqnet^s  speech  the  sitting  was  suspended. 

was  elected  a  member  of  the  Corps  L^islatif  During  the  interval  an  understanding  was  ar- 

in  1869,  and  was  one  of  the  84  who  voted  rived  at  between  the  Government  and  the  Re- 

asmst  the  war  with  Germany.    In  the  Nation-  publican  Left  and  Left  Center ;  and  on  the 

ai  Assembly  he  was  one  of  the  best  friends  of  resumption  of  the  sitting  Jules  Ferry  proposed 

AI.  Thiers.   He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Cham-  the  following  resolution : 

krfor  Loiret  since  1876,  and  acts  with  the  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  confiding  in  the  deolara- 

Kepnblican  Left.  tions  of  the  Qovemment,  and  convinced  that  the  Cab- 

Fekbt,  Jules  Franqois  Camille,  Minister  i'^t,  henceforth  in  po&ieBsion  of  ita  fiill  liberty  of 

of  Public  Instruction,  was  born  April  6,  1832.  ,^'kfW^''±«^S.^  p'.^w^]^^  ^°— J°.^  ""f  '^^' 
TT                       i_        *  Au    /-I           T/   •  iVt'i?   •  uary  otn,  to  give  the  Kepuolicon  maionty  the  legiti- 
lle  was  a  member  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  m  nrnte  satwfacfions  it  has  long  demanded  on  behalf  of 
1869,  was  Prefect  of  the  department  of  the  the  oountry,  especially  as  regards  the  administrative 
btine  in  1870,  and  in  1871  was  elected  to  the  and  judidal  staff,  passes  to  the  order  of  the  day. 
^'atioDal  Assembly,  and  in  1876  to  the  Cham*  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  223 
ber  of  Deputies.    He  gained  considerable  celeb-  to  121,  after  a  motion  of  M.  Floquet  for  the 
rity  in  1879  by  his  higher  education  bill,  on  order  of  the  day  pure  and  simple  had  been  re- 
account  of  which  he  was  retained  in  the  Oabi-  jected  by  a  vote  of  168  to  222.    On  January 
net  of  M.  de  Freycinet.    He  is  a  member  of  the  25th  M.  L6on  Say  submitted  to  the  Cabinet 
Kepnblican  Left.  Council  the  list  of  changes  he  proposed  to 
Elections  were  held  on  January  5th  for  one  make  among  the  Treasurers-General.     Presi- 
third  of  the  members  of  the  Senate.    As  indi-  dent  MacMalion  said  nothing,  but  asked  M.  Du- 
cated  by  the  elections  on  October  27, 1878,  of  faure  to  remain  after  his  colleagues.    When 
the  delegations  who  choose  the  Senators,  the  they  were  alone  the  Presid'ent  said :  ^^  I  will 
resalt  was  a  complete  victory  for  the  Repub-  not  sign  those  decrees.    M.  lAon  Say  is  a  Min- 
licaDs.    Of  82  Senators  chosen,  66  were  Be-  ister  who  gets  into  a  passion.    These  changes 
publicans  and  only  16  belonged  to  the  opposi-  must  not  be  made.    There  must  be  no  going 
tion.  The  new  Senate  therefore  would  contain  into  a  passion.'*    M.  Dufanre  replied  that  M. 
177  supporters  of  the  Government,  against  an  Say  was  not  a  Minister  who  goes  into  a  pas- 
opposition  of  128.  sion ;  that  the  Cabinet  at  a  previous  meeting 
The  Chambers  resumed  their  sittings  on  Jan-  had  taken  a  formal  nledge  to  carry  out  the 
QAry  14th.     In  the  Lower  House  M.  Gr^vy  changes  demanded,  and  that  they  were  resolved 
was  reelected  President,  the  members  of  the  to  act  up  to  it.    He  added  that  each  Minister 
Hight  abstaining  from  voting ;  and  in  the  Sen-  had  his  list  of  dismissals  ready,  and  he  hoped 
ate  M.  Martel  was  elected  President  by  a  large  the  Marshal  would  sign  them ;  ^^  for  by  not 
majority.  signing,  so  far  from  screening  the  functiona- 
M.  Senard  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  de-  ries,  you  would  perhaps  expose  them,  seeing 
nianded  the  sacrifice  of  Procurators-General,  that  what  we  do  not  do  others  will  do  still 
District  Prosecutors,  and  some  Prefects.     A  more  energetically ;  and  if  you  prefer,  as  you 
Q^QiTDor  of  dissent  was  raised  when  he  pro-  tell  us,  to  retire,  not  only  will  you  not  save 
posed  that  the  Ministers  should  convene  a  Joint  those  you  wish  to  protect,  but  you  will  Jeop- 
inetting  of  the  Deputies  and  Senators,  to  set-  ardize  those  whom  we  are  now  reaUy  protect- 
tle  io  conjunction  with  the  former  the  dismis-  ing.''    The  following  day  the  President  signed 
^h  deemed  necessary.    M.  Dufaure,  in  reply,  the  financial  changes.    On  the  28th  M.  Du- 
Mid  that  the  Ministry  regarded  the  recent  elec-  faure  laid  before  him  the  decree  affecting  six 
tioas  as  finally  establishing  the  republic  as  the  public  prosecutors.    He  examined  it,  and  then 
frovemraent  of  the  oountry,  and  as  consolidat-  turning  to  M.  Dufaure  said,  **  I  am  goin^  to 
iQ;<  repobllcan  institutions.    Now  more  than  sign  this  decree,  but  I  leave  the  responsibility 
tvtr  they  must  require  from  public  function-  of  it  to  you."    General  Gresley  in  turn  sub- 
^ri^s  a  really  republican  spint,  and  this  the  mitted  his  list  on  the  morning  of  the  29th.    It 
OoFcmment  intended  to  insist  upon.    Those  dealt  with  nine  generals,  of  whom  four,  includ- 
otiieials,  however,  who  had  conducted  them-  ing  the  Duo  d'Aumale,  were  to  be  transferred, 
H'irefl  nnder  the  preceding  GU>vemment  as  the  and  five  generals — Bonrbaki,  Lastigues,  Ba- 
<j  *^-iIe  instruments  of  their  ministerial  chiefs,  taille,  Du  Barail,  and  Montaudon  —  definitely 
^li  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  resisted  relieved  of  their  command.    The  Marshal  de- 
^'At  wishes,  couJd  not  both  be  treated  in  the  clared  he  could  not  sign  this  decree.    **  I  can 
•^me  manner.      He  enumerated  the  officials  not,"  he  said,  *^  sign  a  decree  suspending  brave 
^  iio  had  already  been  dismissed,  and  said  that  generals,  my  own  friends  and  companions, 
>iif  work  had  never  been  considered  as  at  an  whose  legal  term  of  command  only  expires  in 
^•^d.    He  condnded  by  expressing  the  hope  five  or  six  months.    There  is  no  danger  in  my 
'••at  1880  would  pass  as  peacefully  as  the  pre-  refusal.    I  can  not  consent  to  stay  at  such  a 
^<m  period  of  the  republic.    M.  Madier  de  cost.    I  blush  at  the  thought  of  it.    I  assure 
M  ntjau,  representing  the  Extreme  Left  and  you  on  my  honor  I  will  not  do  it.    It  will  have 
M.  Floquet,  representing  the  Bepublican  Union,  to  be  another  who  does  it.    Political  oatego- 
<>•  rh  spoke  against  the  ministerial  programme,  ries  must  not  be  created  in  the  army.    I  would 
^liich  they  characterised  aa  incomplete  and  prefer  to  resign  if  I  am  forced  to  it.    My  chil- 
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dren  woald  not  forgive  me  for  aach  an  act.  General   Chanzy  99.     On  January  81st  E 

I  can  not,  where  the  army  is  concerned,  for  Gambetta  waa  elected  Preridont  of  the  Cbam- 

which  I  am  responsible  before  the  nation,  obey  ber  of  Deputies  by  814  votes  out  of  405.    Im- 

the  injanctions  of  newspapers  like  these,*'  and  mediately  upon  the  election  of  Presideut  Gr^- 

the  Marshal  showed  some  Bepublican  papers  vy,  the  Dofaare  Cabinet  resigned,  and  on  the 

which  for  some  days  past  had  been  publishing  5th  of  February  a  new  Cabinet  was  fonned  ud- 

Ibts  of  officials  classed  in  political  categories,  der  the  presidency  of  M.  Waddington.  (S«e 

At  a  meeting  on  the  same  afternoon,  the  Cabi-  above.) 

net  determined  to  maintain  their  resolution.        On  February  6th  President  Gr6vy  sent  the 

At  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  80th  they  following  message  to  the  Chambers : 
were  individually  informed  of  the  Marshal's       The  National  Aaaembly,  by  raimngnM  to  the  Presi- 

resolution  to  resign,  and  at  1  o dock,  in  the  dency  of  the  Republic,  has  impoeea  gnaX  duties  oo 

Cabinet  Council  at  Versailles,  he  officially  an-  me.    I  shall  unoeasiQ^y  atrive  to  fuUul  them,  happr 

nounced  it.     The  Ministers  then  proposed  to  i{,witii  the  aympathetipooopemtion  of  tha  Senate  and 

hand  in  their  resignations  if  he  thought  any  *^®  ?**f?i?''^^?®P'*^tv^*Ti^^*  ^  ^^^  f"^ 

iu      /-T  xT    1  '^*"&"*»"^"f    j.rr     •*"^'^"*'  '^J  of  what  Franoe  has  a  nght  to  expect  from  my  endeav- 

other  Cabmet  could  ootam  the  confidence  or  ois  and  my  devotion.    Bincerely  aubmiaaive  to  the 

the  Chambers  without  obliging  him  to  rigor-  gnaX  law  of  the  Parliamentary  system.  I  shall  ncvor 

ously  observe  the  engagements  accepted  at  the  enter  into  conflict  with  the  na^onal  will  ez]^r«8ed  by 

sitting  of  the  Chamber  on  January  20th.  The  i^,?^'"S5"^??*^  ''^^'  ,>  ^*  j*^  ^^.'^  .PT""' 
"U  ,«ok«i  .^,^1;^  «,:♦!»  ^^^^  A»,^i:^»  ♦i.«*  i,^  to  the  Chambers  and  m  the  questiona  raised  by  Par- 
Marshal  renhed,  with  some  emotion,  that  he  liamentaiy  mitiative  the  Government  wiU  be  iiwpin^l 
deemed  such  a  step  useless,  and  endeavored  to  by  the  real  wants,  the  indubitable  wiahea^  or  the 
show  them  that  he  had  not  been  aware  of  the  country,  and  b;^  a  spirit  of  progress  and  pacifiuttion. 
fall  bearing  of  the  engagements  to  which  his  Ite  espedal  anxiety  wiU  be  the  maintenanoe  of  trun- 

Government  stood  pledged  by  the  order  of  the  Jrt*^.'  ^""J"^^  "'^  '^?**1?''~JL?-^  moet  ardent  oi 

vivTVAuiuvuv  avsn^  yAvxAf^sn*  uj  «^  v*^»  vi.  ia*w  ^^  dcsiTes  of  Fnoice,  and  the  most  imperative  ot  her 

day  voted  on  that  occasion.      The  Ministers  requu^menta.    In  applying  the  laws  which  give  the 

then  took  their  departure,  and  waited  on  the  ^neral  policy  its  character  and  direction,  it  will  be 

Presidents  of  the  Chambers  to  acquaint  them  imbued  with  the  ideas  which  dictated  them ;  it  will  be 

with  the  letter  of  resignation,  and  to  concert  liberal  and  just  to  aU,  the  protector  of  all  le^timat<3 

^I'fk  *!.«•«  ♦!,«  ^^^^»JZ.  4^k^»A«.  «^«^^.»^  ««  mterests,  the  resolute  defender  of  those  of  the  staia. 

with  them  the  measures  thereby  rMidered  n^  j^  j^,  so'lioitude  for  the  great  inatltuiions  which  are 

oessary.     The  Chambers  met  at  8.20  p.  m.,  and  the  pillars  of  the  social  Sibrio,  it  will  devote  a  brvt; 

M.  Gr6vy  read  the  letter.     It  was  as  follows :  share  to  our  army,  the  honor  and  intereata  of  whi  h 

At  the  opening  of  this  session  the  Cabhiet  laid  be-  7^  ^  ft*  constant  ob-iect  of  its  dearait  preoccui^- 

fore  you  a  progiSmme  of  measures  which,  whUe  wtisl  ^^^  5„t^  fiKl^^4  ^'^^h^tS*^  I^Z^Z 

fving  pubh^c  opinion,  could  seemingly  be  voted  without  f!!^  ^S^^'S'^  iT^'^  ^^^SSJT^  C^' 

dmg^r  to  the*^  secuAty  and  good^^venmient  of  the  Si JT??^ii  Lv^!,.^i,.?S?l'  Jr^t.  w  ^t  1 

to  nn£n  MthfaL    The  Cabfcet,  m  the  beUef  of  re-  ^^  «^  reUtions  exumn^  betwe^  Franoe  and  U^x-n 

spending  to  the  opinion  of  the  inajority  in  the  two  ^S^JJ^.^  W^^^ 

=S^^n:wSX:S^w^c?I^e^^coS^^^  ^^ll^^Tt^^ 


Cabinet  taken  from  the  mwority  of  tJbie  Chambers  ? ""T^nT^a^ UtlZ  J^^^                                          n^ 

would  impose  the  same  conSitiohs  on  me.    I  accord-  S^SS^^^^S?T^  a£7?i^n?*  ^^^P"^^*^ 

ingly  thinV  it  mv  duty  to  curtail  the  duration  of  the  ^^  ^®'  prosperity,  force,  and  grandeur. 

Lr  ll^ig^Te  ^i^e^^^^f  ISnMrl^  I^  the  Chambers  the  riding  of  ^the  me.n.. 

leaving  office.  I  have  the  consolation  of  believing  that  ^^   preceded    by    M.    Gambetta's    inaugaral 

during  the  flny-three  years  I  have  devoted  to  the  aer-  speech.     He  said  : 

vice  of  my  country  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  citizen  I  have  y_  f«v;-«  ,w«.«oo«;i*«  ^r  ♦!»*»  .^.^  ^f  t^^..^..  ^\,\  .v  *y  ^ 

never  bef  piidS  by  other  sentiment.  th«  thowof  c^mtt^SSSd  ^tfS^^d^to'' vm'  «;: 

M.  Gr6vy  next  read  to  the  Hoase  the  arti-  ™<>^  premoua  and  more  formidable  for  mo.    I  ud, 

des  of   the  Constitution   providing  that  the  indeed;  succeeding  the  great  dtiien,  the  8tatcj^m:.n 

nw^^v.^^  -u«ii  i^^^A'  4.  f           X  *  whom  the  suffinecs  of  the   representatives  of   tr-t 

Chambers  shall  immediately  meet  in  conven-  <x>unti7  have  spontaneously  called  to  the  Pmn->nv 

tion  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  to  proceed  to  the  of  the  Bepublio,  whither  the  ineeistable  adhesion  >>t 

election  of  a  new  President  of  the  Republic.  France,  the  unalterable  fidelity  of  Parliament,  and 

Pendmg  that   appointment,  the   Cabinet   re-  8^®  esteem  of  eveirbody  follow  him.    If  he  i.»  n  r 

•nofna  ^of.^o/1  -nTifV,  fK^  ^^J»r^*i^^  •«^«,^.      UT  thc  chicf  of  thc  uation,  he  !S  still  our  instnictor  an  i 

mams  charged  with  the  executive  power.    M.  ^^^^  ^^^^    ^^  shall' follow  his  lessons  and  hL.  tv- 

Grevy  then  announced  that  the  Congress  would  ample  without  presumtog  to  replace  him,  with  tin 

meet  at  4.30  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  steed&st  design,  however,  of  reprodudng  the  ynu.- 

the  session  closed.     At  the  stated  time,  4.80  I»l  features  of  his  magistracy :  vigilant  attenti- 1.  i' 

P.  M.,  the  two  Chambers  assembled  in  Congress  ^^  ^T  <1^^^5»»»  unpertiaUty  toward  all  iwti  •«, 

^„;i  ' ^^^A.^  *^  ^1  ^*  ..  T>  ^  -J     A      /^  i.    *  scrupulonscareof  our  rules,  and  jealous  watch  Ann— 

and  proceeded  to  elect  a  President.    Out  of  over  the  Uberties  of  the  triblme.    Elected  by  the  V'  - 

713  votes,  M.  Jules  Grevy  received  663^  and  publican  minority,  a  xeaolnte  goaidian  of  your  rij 
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and  prerogBtiTes,  I  know  my  duties  of  protection  to-  acts  relating  to  the  insurrections  of  1871  which  shall 

warri  minorities.    I  hope  to  be  able  uzminchingly  to  not  yet  have  been  the  subject  of  condemnations  by 

(M.mbine  them  with  the  respect  every  one  owes  nere  default  or  otherwise.    4.  From  the  date  of  the  notifi- 

to  the  Constitution  and  powers  of  the  republic.    We  cation  of  the  letters  of  pardon  virtually  involving  an 

mar,  we  ought  all  of  us  now  to  feel  that  governments  amnesty,  the  condemned  persons  who  shall  have  re- 

01  combat  have  lived  out  their  time.    Our  republic,  turned  to  France  shall  no  longer  enjoy  the  benefit  of 

having  at  length  issued  victorious  from  the  strife  of  Article  476  of  the  Code  of  Criminar Procedure.    6. 

parties;,  must  enter  the  oraanic  and  creative  period.    I  The  j^rcsent  law  shall  not  be  apj^ilicable  to  persons 

oe/  you,  moreover,  gentlemen,  especially  to  oonoen-  who,  mdependently  of  the  acts  wnich  it  has  in  view, 

trabe  your  ardor,  your  intelligence,  your  talents,  your  shall  have  been  condemned  in  person  or  in  default  for 

ev(.r>-  effort  on  the  great  educational,  military,  flnan-  oommon>law  crimes  or  offenses  of  the  same  nature. 

cial,  industrial,  and  econonuc  questions  before  you,  involving  a  sentence  of  more  than  twelve  months' 

the  eoludon  of  which  is  legitimately  expected  by  the  imprisonment. 

min;;  generation,  the  army,  the  producers,  the  whole  mr     j  t  x           xi     vn  v           •     ai_    r-n. 

nation.   Twioe  elected  by  universal  8ufEi^,you  have  ^^^  aebate  on  the  bill  began  in  the  Ubam- 


votes ;  and,  after  some  other  amendments  had 
been    disposed  of,   the  Government    bill,   as 

In  the  Senate  the  Presidential  message  was  amended  by  the  committee,  was  passed  by  340 

much  applanded.    The  proposed  memorial  on  to  99  votes.    The  bill  was  placed  on  the  table 

the  site  of  the  sittings  of  the  National  Assem-  of  the  Senate  on  the  following  day.    On  the 

bly  from  May  to  October,  1789,  was  then  dis-  27th  K  Riviere  read  the  committee's  report 

cussed.    M.  de  Gavardie  indulged  in  a  tirade  on  the  bill.    It  declared  that,  while  indulgence 

airainst  that  body  and  the  Revolution  m  gen-  should  be  shown,  measures  of  defense  and  pro- 

eral,  and  offered  to  support  the  proposal  if  tection  should  be  taken,  and  the  committee 

Louis  XVI.'a  name  was  mscribed  on  the  me-  would  not  have  agreed  to  a  plenary  amnesty. 

morial  as  the  restorer  of  French  liberty.    To  pjty  should  neither  in  politics  nor  in  morals 

tins  M.  Henri  Martin  replied  that  Loub  XVI.  stifle  the  voice  of  justice.    On  the  other  band, 

was  to  be  pitied,  but  be  had  already  a  memo-  they  rejected  M.  B6renger's  counter-scheme, 

rial,  the  Ohapelle  Expiatoire,  which  successive  because  it  did  not    even  contain  the  word 

revolutions  had  respected.    In  the  Chamber,  »*  amnesty,"  and  implied    fears  whicb  there 

after  M.  Gambetta  had  read  his  speech  and  M.  ^as  nothiug  to  justify.    They  likewise  rejected 

de  Marc^-e  the  President's  message,  the  Fran-  m.  de  Gavardie's  proposal  that  the  Communist 

co-Italian  and  Franco-Austrian   conventions  ringleaders  should  be  excluded  from  the  am- 

wero  ratified.  nesty,  and  a  list  of  them  be  published  by  the 

A  Cabinet  OonnoU  was  held  on  February  Government.    They  agreed  to  the  bill  as  it 

nth,  at  which  the  amnesty  bill  was  definitely  stood.    The  bill  was  discussed  in  the  Senate 

adopted,  and  the  decrees  appointing  new  pro-  on  the  28th,  and,  notwithstanding  a  vehement 

CQreurs-g^n^rales  and  new  commanders  of  the  speech  from  Victor  Hugo,  was  carried  by  168 

anny  corps  were  signed.     The  amnesty  bill  to  86. 

was  presented  to  the  Chamber  on  the  same  in  the  Chamber  M.  de  Marcdre,  Minister  of 
day.  The  amnesty  was  to  apply  to  all  persons  the  Interior,  replied  to  an  attack  on  his  con- 
condemned  for  acts  rekting  to  the  insurreo-  duct  in  relation  to  accusations  made  against 
tjon  of  1871,  who  had  been  or  might  be  lib-  the  police.  On  March  8d  M.  Clemencean, 
erated  or  pardoned  by  the  President  within  after  hearing  M.  de  Marc^re's  explanations, 
three  months  after  the  passing  of  the  act.  On  moved  an  order  of  the  day  expressing  the  re- 
the  13th  the  bureaus  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu-  gret  of  the  House  at  the  insufiicienoy  of  the 
tie^  elected  the  Committee  on  the  Amnesty  explanations.  The  Chamber  then  suspended 
Hill.  Seven  of  the  members  were  favorable  its  sitting.  On  reassembling,  the  order  of  the 
to  the  Government  measure,  while  four  de-  day  pure  and  simple  was  proposed.  M.  C16- 
wrcd  a  fall  and  complete  amnesty.  The  com-  menoeau  adopted  it,  as  being  virtually  the 
mirtee  met  on  the  16th.  It  subsequently  com-  game  as  his  own,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  large 
manicated  with  the  Government,  who  consent-  majority.  M.  Marc^re  thereupon  resigned,  and 
ed  to  the  introduction  of  a  clause  extending  ^as  succeeded  by  M.  Lep^re,  Minister  of  Agri- 
the  amnesty  to  all  political  crimes  committed  culture  and  Commerce,  who  in  turn  was  suc- 
More  or  after  the  insurrection  of  March  18,  oeeded  by  M.  Tirard. 

1)?71.    The  bin  as  amended  by  the  committee  On  March  8th  M.  Brisson  presented  to  the 

and  accepted  by  the  Cabinet  was  as  follows :  Chamber  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed 

1.  The  amoeaty  is  aooorded  to  all  those  condemned  to  consider  the  question  of  the  impeachment 

fracte  relating  to  the  ineiirrections  of  1871,.and  to  all  of    the    De    Broglie    Ministry.      The  report 

T"  -e  condemned  for  cnmee  or  onenses  relating  to  po-  ^l««^«  j  ♦!,«  i«4,«.  /^^„^«««««*  t^u\.  «««;^»a  n^ 

1  ■  vil  acts  who  have  been  and  shall  be  libeiStedrw  charged  the  late  Government  with  various  un- 

y^.o  Jiave  been  and  shall  be  pardoned  by  the  Pred-  constitutional  acts,  and  with  an  intention  to 

''  nt  of  the  Bcpublic  within  three  months  after  the  bring  about  a  coup  d'etat.    At  the  request  of 

p  rnul«fation  of  the  praient  law.     2.  The  punish-  the  Government   the  debate  was   postponed 

T^^^^S^A^^^If^^^^"^^^  «^til  the  18th.    Marshal  MacMahon  wrote  a 

<•- ri-miTted  DT  way  of  pardon.    8.  xrom  tne  promul-  ,..       ^     t*      »  -x     *.   g^  t         •        -u'v-l     j 

^^^'m  of  the  pwB^t  law  the  prescription  of^Article  better  to  President  Gr^vy,  m  which  he  de- 

•^^:  01  the  Code  of  Criminal  Piooeduro  shall  apply  to  clared  that  he  assumed  the  responsibilitj  for 
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the  acts  of  hia  Ministers  of  May  16th,  and  if  On  March  15th  U.  JoIm  Fertj  BDbmittfd 

thej  were  to  be  impeached  he  declared  hia  in-  two  imporUnt  bills  to  the  Obainber,  one  od 

t«i]tioD  of  plaoing  bimaelf  beside  thera  at  the  higher  edacAtioD,  the  otber  on  the  Supreioe 

bar  of  tbe  Higb  Court  of  Justice.    The  debate  Council  of  Pablio  Instraction.     The  fonser 

began  od  the  18th,  and  the  bill  wan  defeated  abolishee  the  mixed  jnij  of  eiaminers  fur  de- 

hj  325  votes  of  the  Left  to  18T  of  the  Extreme  grees  instituted  by  the  law  of  1876,  and  <»n- 

Laft  and    Right   combined.      M.   Cl^menoeau  fines  academic  degrees  to  candidates  registered 

then  proposed  the  order  of  the  daj  pore  and  and  examined  in  tlie  state  aniversities.     It 

simple,  seeing  that  the  Chamber,  having  aban-  also  preolndea  free  or  non-atate   instltntiou 

doned  tbe  impeachment,  had  no  right  to  brand  from  aaanming  the  title  of  univeraitj  or  tacol- 

the  Hiniatera  in  qaeation.    Thia  proposal  was  tj,  which  is  to  be  reserved  for  state  establish- 

rejeoted  b;  326  to  187;  and  M.  Ramean  then  meats.    Ho  member  of  a  religiooa  oommooitj 

brought  forward  a  resolution  declaring  that  not  recognized  by  the  state  may  henoefortfi 

the  Ministers  of  May  16th  and  November  28d,  act  as  a  teacher,  and  the  declaration  of  pnbUn 

by  their  cnlpabla  sohemea  agunet  the  Qovern-  utility  which  accords  the  oompnlsory  pnrchssa 

ment  of  tbe  repablic,  betrayed  the  Govern-  of  aitea  and  other  advantsges  will  be  conceded 

ment  which  they  ahould  have  served,  and  that  only  by  a  bill  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  b- 

the  Chamber  accordingly  delivered  them  over  atead,  ai  at  present,  of  being  granted  by  the 

to  the  judgment  of  tbe  nation.    H.  Ramean  Conncil  of  State  on  the  recommendation  <k 

firther  proposed  that  tbe  resolution  shonld  be  the  Sapreme   Conncil  of  Poblic  Instmetion. 

placarded  in  every  commnne  in  France.     Thia  The  second  bill  reorganizes  the  Supreme  Coan- 

was  carried  bj  240  to  167.  oil,  the  law  of  1872  on  that  sabjeot  having  just 


expired.    It  excludes  from  the  new  Council  from  all  classes  of  teaching  relipoos 

the  four  prelates  elected  by  the  apiacopate,  as  ties  not  recognized  by  law.    Thia  was  justified 

also   the  representatives  of  the  other  state  on  tbe  Kround  that  foreigners  were  not  allowed 

"'■"""'■"°     "  likewise  excludes  the  three  rep-  to  teach,  and  that  the  same  exclusioa  ahoold 


»  of  the  Conncil  of  State  and  those  apply  to  "an  order  essentially  foreign  by  the 

of  the  Conrt  of  Cassstion  and  the  Ministries  of  caaracter  of  its  doctrines,  the  nature  and  um 

War  and  Marine.    Fifteen  members  are  to  he  of  its  statutes,  the  residence  and  authority  of 

nominated  by  the  Qovernment  from  professors  its  chiet^."    This  passage  referred  to  the  Jean- 

and  school  inspectors ;  five  «  o^eio  members  its,  who,  according  to  the  statistics  given  by 

will  also  be  appointed ;  these  twenty  holding  the  "  Temps,"  have  27  colleges  in  France,  with 

office  for  life ;  while  twenty-six  others  are  to  848  teachers,  viz. :  St  Affrique,  25 ;  Marseilles 

be  elected  for  six  years  by  various  educational  (two  colleges),  33  ;  Aix,  41 ;  Dyon,  18 ;  Brest, 

bodies,  and  four  represontativea  of  non-state  25  ;  Toulouse  (three  colleges),  76  ;  Montpeltier, 

education  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Govern-  8 ;    Tonrs,   20 ;    Dfile,   40  ;    St.   Etieane,   21  ; 

ment.      The  preface  to  the  higher  edncation  Vala,  Haute-Loire,  101;  Bheima,  27;  Tannea, 

billshowed  that  the  intention  was  to  diaqualify  84;  Montgr6,  BhAne,  24;  Paray-le-Moni^  8; 
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Le  Mans,  84 ;    Paris,  Vangirard,  44 ;  ^  Paris,  He  regretted  the  scene,  but  hoped  the  Presi- 
Rae  Lhomond,  80;  Paris,  Kue  de  Madrid,  19 ;  dent  would  censure  M.  Le  Royers  words.    The 
Amiens,  62 ;    Avignon,  48  ;    Poitiers,  65 ;    Al-  President  said  he  should  not  have  hesitated  to 
giers,  22 ;  and  Oran,  18.    The  disability  would  condemn  any  insulting  or  offensive  term  such 
also  affect  26  other  communities,  having  61  as  the  word  **  criminals,^*  but  M.  Le  Royer  had 
establUhments  and  1,089  teachers.    The  rec-  simply  spoken  of  an  historical  event  according 
ognized   communities,   whose    establishments  to  his  right  and  his  conscience.    A  censure  was 
would  not  be  interfered  with,  but  whose  mem-  then  voted  on  M.  de  Oassagnac. 
bers  would   eventually  be  subjected  to  the  On  the  14th  the  Senate  took  up  the  discus- 
same  examinations  as  lay  teachers,  instead  of  sion  of  the  bill  for  the  return  of  the  Chambers 
obtaining  episcopal  certificates,  called  *^  letters  to  Paris.    M.  Waddington,  who  opened  the  de- 
of  obedience,"  are  28  in  number.    They  have  bate,  said:  ^*The  Government,  after  having ez- 
2,443  schools,  768  colleges,  and  22,769  teach-  amined  the  question  under  every  aspect,  and 
era.    Most  of  the  clauses  of  a  bill  were  voted  with  every  means  of  inquiry  at  its  disposal, 
on  March  19th,  which  provided  that  within  four  declared,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  that 
Tears  normal  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  return  of  the  Chambers  to  Paris  involved 
primary  schoolmasters   and    schoolmistresses  no  inconvenience  and  no  kind  of  danger."  The 
nhonld  be  established  in  every  department  of  principal  speech  against  the  return  was  made 
France.  by  M.  Laboulaye.    He  summed  up  the  argu- 
M.  Paul  de  Cassagnao^s  election  w&s  on  the  ments  on  his  side  as  follows :  **  When  we  speak 
19th  declared  valid.    On  the  28d  the  Cham-  of  Paris,  the  great  industrial  and  commercial 
ber  of  Depnties  decided  by  880  to  181  votes  Paris  must  first  be  taken  into  oonsideratioD. 
in  favor  of  convening  both  Houses  of  the  Legis-  Do  yon  think  that  commerce  and  industry  de- 
latnre  in  Congress,  with  a  view  of  revising  rive  any  advantage  from,  I  will  not  say  revolu- 
tbat  artide  of  the  Constitution  which  fixed  tions,  but  from  a  certain  agitation,  from  orders 
the  seat  of  the  Legislature  at  Versailles.    On  falling  off,  from  anxiety  creeping  up  on  every 
April  1st  a  motion  brought  forward  by  the  Gov-  side,  and  labor  being  less  in  demand  ?  You  have 
ernment  in  the  Senate  waa  adopted,  postpon-  not  received  a  single  petition  on  the  part  of 
ing  until  after  Easter  the  consideration  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  Paris.^'    He  pointed^ 
question.    The  Chambers  a4Jonrned  on  April  out  that  the  Exhibition  did  not  fail  fot  want' 
5th.    The  Senate  met  agiun  on  May  8th,  but  of  the  Chambers;  that  the  Paris  of  arts  and 
adj')amed  until  the  12tl^  and  again  until  the  sciences  got  on  as  well  without  as  with  them ; 
loth,  when  the  Chamber  also  reassembled.   On  that  foreigners  flocked  thither  as  usual,  and 
May  23d  the  Senate  adopted  a  bill  adding  eight  did  not  ask  for  their  return.    Political  Paris 
members  to  the  Council  of  State.    On  May  27th  remained,  for  he  would  not  assert  that  there 
Admiral  Janr^guiberry  and  General  Gresley  were  not  certain  persons  who  did  desire  the 
^ere  elected  life-members  of  the  Senate.    In  return,  but  even  political  Paris  was  far  from 
the  Chamber,  on  the  same  day,  M.  C16menceau  unanimous.      M.  de  Freycinet  answered  M. 
proposed  a  resolution  for  the  liberation  of  Blan-  Laboulaye.    He  concluded  as  follows :    ^'  By 
<]ni,  to  enable  him  to  appear  to  defend  his  elec-  making  Yersulles  the  seat  of  government  after 
tioD ;  but  the  Government  opposed,  and  the  every  preceding  rSgime  has  had  Paris  for  its 
motion  for  urgency  w^as  rejected  by  272  to  171.  seat  of  government,  you  proclaim  that  the  re- 
Oq  Jane  5th  the  time  expired  in  which  Presi-  public  does  not  seem  to  you  in  a  position  to  do 
dent  Gr^vy  had  the  power  of  amnesty,  without  what  preceding  governments  have  done.    In 
thiB  privilege  having  been  applied  to  Blanqui,  saying  that  you  would  consent  later  to  do  what 
and  be  was  therefore  ineligible  for  the  Cham-  does  not  seem  to  you  prudent  just  now,  yon 
ber.    The  debate  on  Blanqui^s  liberation  was  are  declaring  that  the  present  situation  is  not 
marked  by  one  of  the  stormiest  meetings  of  satisfactory.    Well,  the  whole  Cabinet  says  the 
tbi»  session.     In  the  course  of  it  M.  Le  Royer,  danger  which  alarms  you  does  not  exist.    We 
Minister  of  Justice,  said  that  M.  Cl^menceau  have  thoroughly  examined  the  situation  you 
Could  not  ahare  the  CsBsarean  doctrine  of  right  dread,  and  we  assure  you  there  is  nothing  that 
rrrvu  legality,  invoked  by  a  man  who,  violat-  ought  to  prevent  the  return  to  Paris."    The  bill 
\'^s  all  the  laws  of  his  country  and  exulting  in  was  finally  passed  by  149  votes  to  180.    The  ma- 
hi^  crime,  dared  to  say,  "  I  depart  from  legal-  iority  comprised  148  Republicans,  4  Bonapart- 
ity  to  reenter  into  right."    M.  Paul  de  Cossa-  ists,  and  2  members  of  the  Right  not  inscribed 
iTiao  here  interrupted  the  speaker,  demanding  in  any  particular  group.    The  minority  consist- 
t[;at  Le  should  withdraw  the  word  crime ;  and  ed  of  108  members  of  the  Right  (that  is,  almost 
^ben  the  President  attempted  to  call  him  to  their  entire  force)  and  22  Republicans. 
'•rder,  a  perfect  uproar  arose.    After  this  had  On  the  16th  the  discussion  of  the  Ferry  bill 
f'^asfd,  M.  de  Oassagnac  disclaimed  having  dis-  was  resumed.    M.  de  Cassagnac  again  became 
putwi  the  aothority  of  the  Chair,  but  com-  violent  and  insulted  the  Government ;  so  that 
[I'Jned  that  M.  Le  Royer  had  insulted  the  Bo-  M.  Gambetta  asked  for  an  exclusion  from  the 
D^vfirtista  by  declaring  that  the  Empire  had  Chamber  for  three  days,  which  was  granted 
originated  in  a  crime.    If  the  President  would  by  the  Chamber,  the  first  instance  of  the  kind 
condemn  that   expression,  he  himself  would  under  the  republic.    On  June  28th  the  gen- 
^iibdraw  anything  too  strong  he  had  uttered,  eral  debate  was  brought  to  a  dose.    On  the 
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80th  the  Ohamher  declared  urgency  for  the  ployed.  The  bill  on  the  return  to  Paris  was 
bill,  the  effect  of  this  declaration  being  that  a  adopted  in  the  Chamber  on  the  same  dn?,  afttr 
single  reading  woald  suffice  to  procure  its  defi-  it  had  previously  passed  the  Senate.  It  bad  to 
nite  adoption.  The  Chamber  then  proceeded  be  returned  to  uie  Senate,  on  account  of  im 
with  the  discussion,  and  negatived  the  counter-  amendment  empowering  the  President  of  eithtr 
project  of  MM.  Langle  and  Mitchell,  Bonapart-  Chamber  to  make  requisition  for  troops  for  de- 
ists, and  afterward  rejected  by  850  votes  to  176  fense,  instead  of  demanding  them  of  the  Mio- 
the  amendment  of  M.  Bardoux,  who  proposed  ister  of  War ;  and  on  July  19th  the  Senate- 
to  restore  to  the  state  the  right  of  conferring  concurred  in  the  amendments.  The  Chambers 
degrees,  but  to  concede  to  religious  fraterni-  were  prorogued  on  August  2d. 
ties  the  liberty  to  teach  under  state  controL  The  new  session  of  the  Chambers  opened  od 
Clause  1  of  the  bill  was  adopted  on  July  8d,  November  27th.  For  the  first  time  since  l^To 
clauses  2  to  6  on  the  4th,  and  clause  7  on  the  the  National  Legislature  met  in  Paris.  Tbe 
9th,  and  finally  the  bill  itself  by  a  vote  of  862  buildings  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Cbaiu- 
to  159,  after  an  amendment  introduced  by  M.  hers  are  the  Luxembourg  for  the  Senate,  and 
Madier  de  Montjau,  aiming  at  the  prohibition  the  Palais  Bourbon  for  the  Chamber  of  Depu* 
of  all  religious  orders  to  teach,  had  been  de-  ties.  M.  Gambetta,  on  taking  the  cbair,  ad- 
feated  by  881  to  78.  Article  7,  which  was  dressed  the  Chamber  as  follows : 
most  bitterly  attacked,  disqualifies  members  q,,^^.   The  eecond  National  ConjrT««,  V 


merated  as  follows:  In  1820  the  Jesuits  num-  discredited.    The  sovereign  Aaaemblv  by  thL»  vot.  .>i 

y^^m^A  1  Ao .  i^  ^QAf\  oott .  ;«  1 QKA  KAR .  ?«  1  QflA  TOpanition  has  drawn  closer  the  tie  of  DAUonal  umt% . 

bered  162 ;  m  1840,  226 ;  in  18o0,  56o ;  m  1860,  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  government  at  the  only  p^iLi 

689;  m  1870,  974;  and  m  1878,  1,602.     The  of  the  territory  whence  one  jgovems  with  authority. 

number  of  their  establishments  rose,  from  1820  It  wished  at  ien:^U  to  show  the  world  thfl;t  the  natl'n 

to  1878,  from  5  to  59.    The  Dominicans  num-  had  oonfldonco  m  the  patriotic  population  of  Pari*. 

bered  14  in  1820  and  827  in  1878.    There  are  7^^  ?  ^^'^^^  *^»"  «>  "?°J.  ordeak,  the  head  ard 

•       11  toa      X  ui-  iT      Z.    iT  1       .      *"«*«  »*«  heart  of  France.     Henceforth,  reueved  of  tatiLnjii? 

m  all  186  establishments  belonging  to  unau-  ^^iiy  journeys,  we  shaU  be  able  to  devote  in  lat>or  to 

thorized  bodies,  of  which  16  are  congregations  the  country  the  hovas  thus  wasted  in  looomoti  >c. 

of  men  and  120  of  women.     The  figures  are  The  ^^aat  tasks  undertaken  bv  you  in  sohola-^tlc, 

contained  in  replies  sent  in  officially  under  re-  Auancial,  economic,  military,  and  political  reform.-  sr^ 

•^.na  ^^A^^^A  !«,  ♦v.A  !«,».  «#  iQTa   ««^  «»««.  Ka  about  to  denvea  iresh  unpul:)0  from  your  redjacjia-  m 

turns  ordered  by  the  law  of  1876,  and  may  be  ^his  marvelous  kboratory  of  Paris,  Where  all  th.  ;d. 

relied  upon  as  nearly  accurate.     Ihe  congrega-  tellectual  resouroes  accumulate,  wMtlier  flow  al]  ^Le 

tions  hare  between  them  555  establishments  hving  forces  of  society,  all  the  data  of  faitcmal  a:.d 

for  the  instruction  of  female  students  and  81  external  poUcv,  made  fruitful  by  a  public  spint.  tit 

vivacity  of  wiuch  does  not  impair  its  judgment  r.r 


to  about  61,000,  the  women  and  girls  being  to  work  with  redoubled  enerj^y  to  lay  before  us  at  iti^ 

about  twice  as  numerous  as  the  men  and  boys,  proper  moment— which  I  hope  wiU  be  joon— the  r  - 

and  of  these  some  8,500  boys  and  6,000  girls  f?'^'* **^,^®"" '"i^^LS?^''''"*  Ji\ ^^^g^\''^; 

»i^^  VI.  wuvov  ovi^v  v,vrv/y  iwjo  €MM^^  V,  j^yv/  fi"'*'  unomature  and  practical  reforms  will  enforce  Uku.- 

are  in  receipt  of  pecuniary  assistance  by  way  eelves ;  the  country,  daily  enli^tened  in  rogard  t^  V^ 

of  what  we  shall  call  scholarships  or  ezhibi-  afiGurs,  will  at  hist  see  its  constancy  rewarded.    A- 

tions.     The  expenses  of  providing  this  aid  regards  my  own  Ubore,  gentlemen,  believe  me,  I  ^ 

amount  to  nearly  $300,000  a  year.    M.  Spul-  duti^^w^S" wh'ich  ™ou  h^i"  ^S^^       to*  'mi 

ler,  the  official  reporter  of  the  bill,  in  his  re-  thetTwith  f^  the  inmaiSlityT^^                   •  i 

port  said :  "  The  invasions  of  Ultramontanism  which  I  am  capable.    jLet  us,  &en,  all  set  x«&r.ii;t.  i. 

have  reached  their  term.    The  Government  of  to  work,  let  us  place  ourselves  above  private  iou  n**'-. 

the  republic  severs  itself  from  a  policy  Vhich  1®^  ^  ^^^^^  useless  or  violent  hiddents,  and  cc.n  ah- 

hftji  hithftrtn  o^nofiA  nifln'n  avas  tn  thm  invA.  *™*®  "^^  ^^^  faculftes  and  efforts  on  our  groat  ain - 

nas  nitnerto  closea  men  s  eyes  to  tnese  invar  ^^  greatness  of  our  country,  the  oonaoUdk^n  of  in. 

sions  when  it  has  not  favored  them.    That  is  lepubUc. 
the  meaning  of  the  bill ;  that  is  its  aim ;  that 

is  what  France  must  see  in  it.     And  this  very  On  December  2d  M.  Baudry  d'Asson,  a  L'> 

considerable  event  explains  the  excitement  of  gitimist,  withdrew  a  question  *he  bad  gi^t-n 

the  reactionary  parties,  of  whom  Ultramontan-  notice  of,  which  had  been  looked  forward  t  • 

ism  is  the  bond  of  union,  and  the  warm  sym-  as  likely  to  afford  the  Ministers  an  opportuiii:.> 

pathy  manifested  by  republican  democracy  to  of  explaining  their  policy.     M.  Waddimn  s 

measures  of  reparation  long  awaited.'^    The  thereupon  complained  of  the  cnstom  whi*  !- 

'Chamber  on  July  15th,  by  868  to  140,  passed  had  been  introduced  of  giving  notice  of  a  quf- 

the  bill,  which,  as  Monseigneur  Freppel  com-  tion  and  afterward  withdrawing  it.     The  Mm- 

plained  in  the  ^*  Univers,''  would  put  a  body  istry  was  said  to  be  in  extremity,  bat  it  w;.^ 

composed  of  forty-six  representatives  of  state  not  at  private  conventions,  but  openly  fr^::: 

education  and  four  of  Catholic  education  over  the  tribune,  that  questions  relating  to  it  om:;- 

the  inspection  of  Catholic  schools,  over  the  to  be  brought  forward.    It  was  for  the  Hot.-' 

{K>ok8  used  in  them,  and  over  the  teachers  em-  to  proclaim  whether  the  Ministers  did  or  li 
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not  possess  its  conBdence.    If  the;  did  not,    tnitt^d  commoa-law  crimw  against  propeity, 

tlej  were  read;  to  retire.  6S1  had  been  previously  convicted  for  noD- 

On  the  8tb  U.  Jules  Simon  io  the  Senate    political  oSenses,  aud  Gl  i>elonged  to  the  class 

prt'.KDtcd  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the    described  bj  H.  Le  Bo/er  as  "  persons  who, 

Iriivereitr  Bill,  but  it  was  not  to  be  disonssed    irrespective  of  all  politi*^  considerations  and 

QDtil  JuQiiarj.      On   the  12th   M.  Le  Royer,     for   cacaea   of    nnquestiouable    on  worthiness, 

)Iini>iter  of  Justioe,  resigned  ;  bnt  on  the  16tb     ought  to  he  excluded  Irom  a  measure  of  cleui- 

le  naa  interpellated  by  M.  Lockroy  regarding    enoj,  or  men  who,  serionely  implicated  in  tlie 

ilie  manner  in  which  tbe  partial  amnesty  law    insurrection,  evince   abroad,  according  to  all 

bd  been  ezecnted.    M.  UKikroy  said  the  law    the  information  obtained,  such  an  attltnde  as 

liuij  Dot  been  carried  ont  in  accordance  with    to  render  any  measure  of  clemency  toward 

ibe  iDCeotion  of  the  Chamber,  and  lie  aocnsed    them  impossible." 

M.  Le  Royer  of  baring 

tuu^idered  the  persons — - 

notably  Henri  Bochefort 

—Aoii  not  their  offenses, 

ID  drawing  up  categories  ! 

of  those  who  sboold  be 

eioludetl  from  the  bene- 

lits  of  the  bill    M.  Le 

Kuyer  replied  that  the 

power  of  granting  am- 

Di]»j   reated    with    the 

President  of  the  Repub- 

iic    He  read  a  namber 

of  olfeDnre    letters    to 

President  Gr6vy,  gent  by 

if-me  of  those  who  had 

iKta  deported,  and  also 

liie  manifesto  of  twenty- 
ti-'ht  coDvicli)  who  were 
tidoded  from  amnesty, 
in  rbicb  they  aasnrae  the 
ri'jponsihihtj  for  the  aa- 
si^iuatioDB  daring  the 
Cuminone,  U.  Le  Royer 
•aid  the  Cabinet  would 

HOI  have  fiilfilled  its  dnty  if  it  had  pardoned  On  December  2lat  M.  Rajnal,  after  har- 
sn.h  people  as  tbe  writers  of  these  docamenta.  ing  ansuccess fully  asked  General  Qresley,  the 
U.Jnles  Ferry,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Minister  of  War,  in  private,  to  dismiss  firom 
ruled  that  the  whole  Ministry  shared  M.  Le  the  army  M.  de  Carayon-Latonr,  lieutenant- 
P.i)y«r'B  opinion.  M.  C16menceaQ  vehemently  colonel  in  the  territorial  army,  for  the  part 
I'lacked  the  Ministers,  accnsing  them  of  inec-  be  took  at  a  Chambord  banquet  on  Hicb- 
ii'>D.  Premier  Waddiogton  having  refosed  to  aelmas  day,  pablicly  demanded  it  from  the 
S''''<'Pt  the  order  of  tbe  day  pnre  and  simple,  as  tribune,  and  pointed  out  that  while  M.  Latour 
impijingcensarenpon  theGovemment,M.  016-  remained  unpunished  two  of  his  subordinates, 
uitatean  fell  back  on  that  motion, which  was  re-  who  wore  present  on  the  same  occasion,  had 
i'^rxvd  by  a  vote  of  3TS  to  100.  The  Chamber  been  removed  from  their  commands.  The 
tbrn,  by  a  ¥ot«  of  266  to  67,  adopted  an  order  Minister  of  War  replied  :  "  I  in  no  wise  either 
of  ibe  day,  which  was  accepted  by  tbe  Cabinet,  approve  or  excuse  the  conduct  of  the  officers 
di'.-laring  that  the  Chamber  adopted  the  views  of  the  territorial  army  who  were  present  at 
'It  ibo  Ministers,  and,  approving  their  ezplana-  tbe  Legitimist  banqnets  at  Bordeaaz  or  else- 
ti'ins.  psieed  to  the  orderof  theday.  A  report  where.  I  took  with  regard  to  these  officers 
puliflshed  by  U.  Le  Royer  on  November  2Bth  the  discipiiaary  measures  within  my  power :  I 
()iowed  that  of  the  4,311  Communists  still  un-  suspended  them.  Toward  M.  de  Carajon-La- 
pftrdoned  attheendof  last  January,  8,1  IS  were     tour  I  acted  differently,  because!  thought  that, 


iiilmitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  partial  amnesty, 
xljile  SOS  had  their  punishment  commuted. 
'X  tbe  rMnaining  1,196,  SSS  have  been  par- 
d'Hed  since  tbe  expiration  of  tbe  amnesty  li 
mi  209  have  received  a  commutation  of 


he  being  a  superior  officer,  and  deprived  of  his 

position  as  mayor,  what  I  had  to  obtain  was 

'  '    dLsmissal  ss  lieutenant-colonel.     I  handed 

n  over  with  a  view  to  this  to  the  council  of 

the  derision  it  gave  did   not  permit 


,  thus  leaving  only  630  excluded  from  me  to  cause  his  being  superseded.    I  hold  my- 

cli^inency.      Of  these  830,  564  were  tried  in  self  wholly  responsible;    bnt  as  to  revernng 

'.'-T-^n  and  276  by  default;  66  were  members  my  decision  as  you  desire  by  setting  at  naught 

'■'•  tlie  Commnne,  69  had  committed  common-  tbe  decision  given  by  the  council,  I  refuse,  and 

Un  crime*  against  Ibe  person,  104  bad  com-  will  never  oonseut  to  do  so."   General  Greeley 
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then  went  direct  to  the  £ljrs6e  and  oflfered  his  one  of  the  most  subject  to  royalist  penecution: 
resignation,  which  was  followed  by  that  of  the  and  at  Chambord,  a  village  near  Biois,  from 
entire  Cabinet.  Messrs.  Waddington,  L^on  whose  castle,  presented  by  Louis  XV.  to  Mar- 
Say,  and  De  Freycinet  were  all  called  upon  to  shal  Saze,  and  by  Louis  XVl.  to  the  family  of 
form  a  new  Cabinet.  The  negotiations  con-  Polignac,  the  self-styled  Henry  Y.  took  his 
tinned  for  several  days,  until  on  the  28th  a  best-known  name.  The  price  of  tickets  to  the 
Cabinet  under  M.  de  Freycinet  (see  Fbbtoinbt)  banquets  was  fixed  at  five  francs.  By  setting 
was  formed,  composed  entirely  of  members  of  the  price  so  low,  the  leaders  hoped  to  at- 
the  Republican  Union  and  of  the  Republican  tract  orators  from  the  working  classes  aud 
Left,  and  excluding  the  Left  Center.  This  partisans  from  the  disaffected  of  every  strips. 
Cabinet  was  regarded  as  a  victory  of  Gam-  The  mentu  of  all  the  banquets  were  preci'^ely 
betta  over  6r6vy,  as  all  its  members  are  strong  identical,  having  on  one  side  the  subscriber's 
friends  of  the  former,  and  the  m^ority  of  name,  on  the  other  a  photograph  of  Henry  V. 
them  were  members  of  the  Government  of  Na-  To  avoid  the  possibility  of  dissension  or  dis- 
tional  Defense  at  Tours.  On  the  other  hand,  turbance  from  such  troublesome  Orleanists  ai 
President  Gr^vy  desired  to  retain  Messrs.  M.  Herv6  of  the  "  Soleil,"  it  was  agreed  that 
Waddington  and  Say,  who  are  members  of  the  no  speeches  should  be  delivered,  and  that  the 
Left  Center,  but  finally  yielded  to  M.  Gam-  toasts  should  be  replaced  by  addreasess  to 
betta.  Chambord,  uniform  in  text,  expressiDg  devo> 

The  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial  in  South  tion  to  the  Coant  and  his  cause,  and  to  be  read 
Africa  (see  Bokapabte)  led  to  considerable  precisely  at  the  same  hour  at  the  banquets, 
speculation  as  to  who  should  in  future  be  the  by  delegates  named  beforehand.  The  most 
recognized  leader  of  the  party,  and  in  the  event  notable  of  the  Parisian  banquets  were  held  in 
of  a  restoration  of  the  Empire  should  become  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  the  Champs  Ely- 
Emperor.  Article  IV.  of  Chapter  IL  of  the  ««-  s6es,  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Marais,  at  Montmar- 
natus  eonsultum  of  1870  declared :  **  In  default  tre,  Belleville,  Menilmontant,  Passy,  and  Cha- 
of  a  legitimate  or  adopted  heir.  Prince  Napo-  renton.  Notwithstanding  the  prohibition,  there 
leon  Bonaparte  and  his  direct  heirs,  natural  werepersonal  toasts  and  speeches  at  all  the  ct'l- 
and  legitimate,  from  male  to  male  by  order  of  ebrations.  The  Ferry  education  bill  was  the 
primogeniture,  and  to  the  perpetual  exclusion  principal  theme  of  dennnciation.  The  gather- 
of  women  and  their  descendants,  are  called  to  ings  comprised,  as  was  intended,  all  classes,  from 
the  throne.'**  (See  **  Annual  Cyclopesdia "  for  the  workingman  to  the  noble.  To  the  other 
1870,  page  811.)  But  the  Prince  Imperial  in  banquets  in  the  provinces,  at  Bordeaux  and 
his  last  will  had  designated  the  oldest  son  of  Marseilles,  and  Perpignan,  Poitiers,  and  the 
Prince  Napoleon,  Prince  Victor,  as  his  succes-  rest,  crowds  came  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
sor.  This  caused  dissensions  to  arise  in  the  try.  At  Chambord  service  was  held  at  noon 
party,  one  section  looking  to  Prince  Napoleon  in  the  beautiful  village  church.  The  banquet 
as  the  new  head  of  the  family,  while  others,  in  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  Senators 
accordance  with  the  last  will  of  the  Prince  and  Deputies,  and  a  number  of  enthusiastic 
Imperial,  recognized  Prince  Victor  as  such,  speeches  were  made. 

Among  those  who  took  the  latter  view  were       FREYCINET,  Chaslbb  Loxna  db  Saultes 

several  of  the  most  influential  members  of  db,  a  French  statesman,  born  in  1828.     He 

the  party,  including  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac.  was  educated  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  and 

Prince  Napoleon,  who  at  first  was  more  un-  graduated  in  1848,  the  fourth  in  his  class.    In 

concerned  than  his  own  followers,  took  a  de-  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Engineer  of 

cided  stand  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  Mines  at  Mont-de-Marsan,  in  1854  at  Chartres, 

constituted  his  '*  pretendential "  household  with  and  in  1856  at  Bordeaux.    In  1656  he  was  an- 

a  care  denoting  a  resolution  to  depart  from  his  pointed  oh^  d^exploitati&n  (manager)  by  the 

previous  attitude  of  indifference.  Railway  Company  of  the  South.     He  held  this 

The  anniversary  of   the  Count  de  Cham-  important  office  for  ^ve  years,  and  left  a  set  of 

hordes  birth,  which  took  place  September  29,  orders  and  regulations  which  are  in  force  to 

1820,  was  selected  as  the  occasion  of  a  great  the  present  day,  and  have  to  a  great  extent 

Legitimist  manifestation.    Encouraged  by  the  been  adopted  by  the  other  railroad  coropanit^?. 

death  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  and  by  the  mo-  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  pnbltshed  bis 

mentary  extinction  of  Bonapartist  hopes,  the  works,    ^*Trait6    de    M^caniaue    rationelle/' 

leaders  of  the  party  resolved  to  celebrate  the  "Etude   sur    PAnalyse    infinit^simale,*'   and 

birthday  of  Henry  V.  by  banquets  in  twenty  "Th6orie  Math6matiqne  sur  la  Defense  <le«« 

arrondissements  of  Paris,  and  also  at  B^'on,  Rampes  de  Chemins  de  Fer."  Having  re^nteroii 

capital  of  the  department  of  C6te-d'0r,  where  the  service  of  the  Government,  he  was  chanred 

the  Princes  of  Cond6  had  their  palace  and  the  during  several  years  with  a  series  of  9dentiti<* 

earlier  of  the  Bourbon  kings  their  castle ;  at  and  industrial  missions,  the  results  of  which 

Marseilles,  which  has  never  shown  strong  al-  were  published  in  official  reports,  aeveral  of 

legianoe  to  the  family;  at  Perpignan,  in  the  which  were  awarded  premiums  by  the  In- 

Pyr6n6e8-Orientales ;  at  Montauban,  capital  of  stitute.    In  1870,  after  the  revolution  of  Sf  p- 

Tam-et-Garonne,  one  of  the  first  towns  to  tember  4th,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Govem- 

embrace  the  Reformation,  and  consequently  ment  of  National  Defense  Prefect  of  Tarn-et- 
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Garonne^  And  was  soon  after  charsed  with  the  of  this  kind  suitable  fields  for  their  labor  and 

Bnpremo  direction  of  the  war,  with  the  title  of  saitable  workers  for  those  fields ;  to  correspond 

persoaal  delegate  of  the  Minister  in  the  Depart-  with  saoh  committees  npon  the  general  and 

meot  of  War.     His  efforts  in    this  sphere,  particular  needs  of  the  work,  and  report  to  the 

although  not  attended  by  success,  were  marked  i  early  Meetings  through  their  committees  all 

by  great  ability ;  and  even  his  political  op-  information  that  may  be  of  interest  to  them, 

ponents,  like  General  Borel,  attested  to  the  or  may  aid  them  in  furthering  the  interests  of 

rare  talent  displayed  by  him  in  this  position,  the  cause ;  and  to  keep  Friends  generally  ad- 

Atter  the  armistice,  M.  de  Freycinet  retired  vised,  through  the  press,  of  the  progress  of  the 

from  the  administration  of  the  War  Depart-  work,  and  make  such  application  of  the  funds 

ment,  and  laid  down  his  experience  in  *^  La  intrusted  to  its  care  as  may  seem  best,  either 

Guerre  en  ProTince  pendant  le  Si6ge  de  Paris.^'  in  the  establishment  of  new  missions,  or  in  the 

In  1876  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  from  the  assistance  of  those  already  established  by  indi- 

department  of  the  Seine,  and  he  has  on  seyeral  vidual  Yearly  Meetings.    The  expenses  of  the 

occa^^ions  held  the  post  of  Minister  of  Pnblio  Board  are  to  be  borne  by  means  of  voluntary 

Works.    In  December,  1879,  he  was  intrusted  contributions.   The  meeting  recommended  that 

with  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet  by  President  a  corresponding  secretary  be  appointed  by  each 

GreFj,  after  the  Waddington  Ministry  had  been  Yearly  Meeting.    It  also  voted  that  *'  such 

compelled  to  retire.    He  was  selected  mainly  on  Yearly  Meetings  as  are  already  engaged  in  mis* 

account  of  his  intimacy  with  M.  Gambetta,  the  sionary  work  are  encouraged  to  continue  in 

]e.i^6r  of  the  French  Republicans.    The  favor-  their  respective  fields;  but  when  they  wish  to 

ite  idea  of  M.  de  Freycinet^s  life  has  been  for  engage  in  other  fields,  it  is  recommended  that 

the  Government  to  take  the  control  of  all  the  they  do  so  only  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board, 

railroads.    He  it  now  in  a  position  to  give  that  the  work  may  be  properly  distributed 

effect  to  the  scheme,  or  at  least  to  bring  it  and  the  best  results  obtained  by  the  com- 

f:iirly  before  the  country.  mittee."    The  committees  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 

FRIENDS.    A  meeting  of  Friends  appointed  ings  were  requested  to  make  reports  to  the 

by  some  of  the  American  Yearly  Meetings  was  Board.    Among  the  fields  for  missionary  work 

held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  10th  and  spoken  of  in  the  meeting  were  the  American 

1 1th,  to  consider  and  act  upon  a  proposal  which  Indians,  the  colored  people,  the  Chinese,  and 

ha<i  heen  made  by  the  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  people  of  other  nationalities  that  are  similarly 

fV>r  the  formation  of  an  American  Board  of  situated. 

Friends'  Missions.    The  Ohio,  Western,  North  llie  London  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society 

Can>]ina,  Iowa,  Eansaa,  Indiana,  New  York,  of  Friends  was  opened  May  28th.    Epistles 

iiQ'l  New  England  Yearly  ^Meetings  were  rep-  were  read  from  most  of  the  American  Yearly 

>^ented  by  twenty-six  delegates.    Fifteen  of  Meetings,  giving  accounts  of  the  condition  of 

th'-se  delegates  were  from  Yearly  Meetings  the  Society,  of  its  work  among  the  Indians, 

vnich  had  fully  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  the  and  of  the  relations  borne  by  the  meetings  and 

<Hiio  Yearly  Meeting.    A  plan  of  operations  the  members  to  the  questions  of  education, 

V^eeable  to  that  proposal  was  adopted,  to  be  temperance,  etc.    Reports  were  also  read  from 

lid  before  the  Yearly  Meetings  at  their  annusl  Friends  in  Australasia,  the  south  of  France, 

iTitlieriDgs  for  approval  by  them,  of  which  the  Grermany,  Mount  Lebanon,  and  Denmark.    Mr. 

irincipal  features  are  as  follows:  The  Board  Barnabas  G.  Hobbs  of  Indiana  gave  an  account 

<  f  Missions,  to  be  constituted  after  approval  by  of  visits  which  he  had  made  to  the  Govem- 

tiie  Yearly  Meetings,  shall  be  called  the  Amer-  ments  of  Russia  and  Germany  in  the  interest 

i-'-in  Friend^  Mmionary  Society,    Its  object  of  religious  liberty  and  of  universal  peace.    A 

<(  dl  be  ^*  to  promote  the  work  of  missions  and  Friend  just  returned  from  South  Africa  gave 

^iv.iiice  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  earth  by  an  account  of  his  visit,  and  of  the  religious  la- 

"^^eoting  a  general  and  more  specific  oodpera-  bors  of  Mr.  Shar])e  and  his  companion  at  the 

^ion  of  Friends  everywhere."    The  Board  shall  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    A  deputatipn  was  ap- 

''r'h'ihi  of  two  members  appointed  by  each  pomted  to  visit  the  Friends  in  Ireland.    The 

^  early  Meeting  of  the  Association,  with  a  like  reports  of  the  Tract  Societies  showed  that  the 

H'^nber  from  snch  Association  of  Friends  in  London  Society  had  issued  during  the  year 

^''  .ladelphia  as  may  unite  in  the  scheme,  and  126,806  tracts  and  leaflets,  making  a  total  of 

>'iall  meet  annually,  and  oftener  if  necessary.  8,282,668  tracts  and  leaflets  issued  by  it  since 

it^  doties  shall  be  to  procure  information  in  its  formation. 

r--'rtr<l  to  the  needs  of  the  various  missionary  The  thirty -second  report  of  the  Friends' 

;  i'l.  and  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  (English)  First-day  School  Association  shows 

•h*^  work  and  workers  under  its  care;  to  re-  that  there  are  connected  with  the  Union  110 

v-ive  aud  consider  applications  from  persons  schools  in  66  places,  with  1,800  teachers  and 

'«hi>  may  desire  to  engage  in  the  work,  and  20,718  scholars ;  and  22  other  schools  not  con- 

r<>(->>mmend  them  to  such  fields  for  labor  as  nected  with  the  Union  in  21  places,  with  128 

riiiT  seem  to  them  to  be  the  best,  and  under  teachers  and  1,621  scholars.    Of  the  scholars, 

^('Ch  regulaUons  as  it  may  determine;  to  rec-  12,868  are  adults.    The  returns  show  an  in- 

^T^rnend   to    the  Missionary  Committees  of  crease  of  298  junior  and  a  decrease  of  40  adult 

^ucu  Yearly  Meetings  as  may  have  committees  scholars  during  the  year. 
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The  FriendB  of  England  support,  at  an  an- 
nual outlay  of  about  £6,000,  three  missions, 
viz.,  one  in  Madagascar,  one  in  Uoshungabad, 
India,  and  one  in  Syria.  The  mission  in  Mada- 
gascar includes  many  schools  and  about  one 
hundred  congregations.  The  preaching  is  al- 
most entirely  by  natives.  In  India,  the  work 
is  carried  on  by  three  missionaries,  and  two 
native  converts  were  reported  in  1878.  The 
Syrian  mission  embraces  stations  at  Ramallah, 
near  Jerusalem,  and  at  Brumana,  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  with  schools.  The  meeting  at  Bru- 
mana has  fourteen  members. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friend$  in  Ireland 
was  began  April  80th.  The  meeting  decided 
not  to  adopt  the  changes  which  the  London 


Yearly  Meeting  had  some  years  before  made  ia 
the  constitution  of  the  Meeting  of  MiDisters 
and  Elders,  but  determined  to  retain  its  Meet- 
ing of  Ministers  and  Elders  intact,  and  &Lso  to 
institute  an  Overseers*  Meeting.  It  advised 
that  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  and 
the  Overseers'  Meeting  should  hold  a  coaler- 
ence  at  least  once  in  three  months,  to  consider 
the  care  of  their  flocks.  It  also  decided  that 
elders  and  overseers  should  be  appointed,  nut 
as  formerly  for  life,  but  once  in  three  ye&r.N 
A  minute  was  approved,  recognizing  the  right 
as  having  always  existed,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  subiect  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Chorob,  to  use  the  Bible  la 
worship. 


G 

GARRISON,  William  Llotd,  an  editor  and  much  excitement  He  remained  in  jail  fortj. 
abolitionist,  bom  at  Newburyport,  Massachu*  nine  days,  when  he  was  released  by  the  p.-iv- 
setts,  December  12, 1804,  died  in  New  York,  May  moot  of  his  fine  by  Arthur  Tappan,  who  tha^ 
24,  1879.  The  early  loss  of  his  father  and  the  anticipated  by  a  few  days  a  like  generous  pur- 
straitened  circumstances  of  his  mother  made  pose  on  the  part  of  Henry  Olay  of  Kentaokj. 
it  necessary  to  place  him  as  an  apprentioe  to  a  Mr.  Garrison  now  commenced  a  lectariu:z 
shoemaker  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  subse-  tour  on  emancipation,  with  the  hope  of  oh- 

Suently  to  the  publisher  of  the  "  Newburyport  taining  means  to  establish  an  abolition  jaurn:U 
[eraid.^'    At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  to  of  his  own.    He  lectured  in  New  York,  Phila- 
write  some  pieces  for  the  paper.    After  the  ter-  delphia,  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Boston. 
mination  of  his  apprenticeship  he  was  connect-  His  intention  was  to  commence  his  publii^a- 
ed  in  an  editorial  capacity  with  several  news-  tion  in  Washington,  but  it  was  finally  located 
papers,  notably  the  ^*  Journal  of  the  Times,"  in  Boston.    The  inteUigent  sentiment  of  tho 
at  Bennington,  Vermont,  in  1828,  when  he  ad-  country  at  this  time  was  antislavery,  and  snch 
vocated  the  reflection  of  John  Quinoy  Adams  it  had  been  from  th*e  close  of  the  war  of  tho 
to  the  Presidency,  supported  Mr.  Olay^s  Arner-  Revolution.    The  constitutional  provision  thit 
loan  system,  and  took  advanced  ground  on  the  the  importation  of  alaves  might  cease  after 
questions  of  international  peace,  total  absti-  1808;  the  donation  of  the  immense  North- 
nence  from  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the  ulti-  western  Territory  by  Virginia  to  die  Union 
mate  abolition  of  negro  slavery.    His  views  on  on  the  express  condition  that  slavery  and  in- 
the  last-named  subject  led  to  his  association  voluntary  servitude,  except  for  crime,  ahoaid 
with  Benjamin  Lundy,  the  Quaker  philanthro-  be  there  unknown;  the  gradual  but  compl^-t-' 
pist,  in  conducting  the  **  Genius  of  Universal  emancipation  which  had  t^en  place  in  all  the 
Emancipation'' at  Baltimore.    Mr.  Lundy  had  Northern  States  above  Maryland;  the  estab- 
partioipated  in  the  memorable  straggle  of  1820  tishment  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line;  tbo 
-'21  against  the  admission  of  Missouri  to  the  passage  of  an  emancipation  bill  throagh  odi* 
Union  as  a  slaveholding  State.    The  fire  then  House  of  the  Virginia  Legidature,  and  its  bare 
kindled  in  his  bosom  had  never  gone  out.     He  failure  on  a  second  trial  in  the  other ;  move- 
had  started  the  paper  above  mentioned  seven  ments  in  Kentucky  looking  forward  to  ulti- 
years  previous  to  his  knowledge  of  Garrison,  mate  liberation  of  the  alaves;    the  freqntni 
He  favored  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  acts  of  emancipation  by  individual  masters-- 
colored  race,  and  was  a  moderate  advocate  of  these  were  all  undeniable  facts  of  history.    lo 
their  colonization  in  Africa.    Garrison  was  for  1809  the  importation  of  slaves  from  Afri<'% 
immediate  abolition,  and  against  colonization,  ceased,  and  in  the  ensuing  short  period  i»t 
He  became  joint  editor  of  the  *^  Genius  "  with  twenty  years  all  t^ese  facts,  except  the  dona- 
Lundy  in  the  fall  of  1829.  In  1880  he  was  con-  tion  of  Virginia  and  some  State  emancii'v 
victed  of  a  libel  on  Captain  Francis  Todd,  for  tions,  had  followed.    Such  was  the  sentinu  '•: 
denouncing  as  a  "domestic  piracy"  the  action  and  such  the  progress  of  the  country.     Inoi- 
of  the  ship  Francis  in  carrying  slaves  from  dent  thereto,  not  a  drop  of  blood  had  bt^  n 
Baltimore  to  New  Orleans,  and  sentenced  to  shed,  nor  a  life  lost    On  January  1,  1831,  Mr. 
pay  a  fine  of  $50  and  costs.    He  was  unable  Garrison  commenced  the  publication  of  tiif 
to  pay  the  costs,  and  was  put  into  iail.    The  "Liberator."     It  struggled  for  existeaoe  V^r 
owner  of  the  ship  also  obtained  judgment  of  some  time,  but  gradually  secured  kindred  i ri- 
ll,000  damages  in  a  civil  suit,  but  it  was  never  e^rumentalities  by  which  it  was  carried  ali^ni:. 
enforced.  His  arrest  and  imprisonment  created  A  weekly  paper,  advocating  aimple  emanci})^- 
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tion,  m  a  State  where  slavery  had  been  un*  "  geDtleraen  of  property  and  standing  "  in  Bos- 
know  a  for  many  years,  conld  not  ezpeot  to  ton  broke  np  the  meeting  there,  caught  Garri- 
^arvive  expens3s  unless  it  introduced  and  pre-  son  as  he  was  hiding  in  the  loft  of  a  carpen- 
seoted  some  noyel  features.    Such  were  soon  ter's  shop,  let  him  down  by  a  rope  from  the 
to  be  foand  in  the  columns  of  the  ''  Libera-  window  to  the  ground,  took  off  most  of  his 
U)r."  It  did  not  advocate,  but  it  demanded,  the  clothes,  and  dragged  him  through  the  streets 
immediate  emancipation  of  every  slave  in  the  with  a  rope  to  the  City  Hall,  where  he  was 
land.    There  it  stopped  oo  that  point.    It  did  rescued  by  the  orders  of  the  Mayor,  Harrison 
Dot  adrocate  or  present  any  sy.^tem  of  mea-  Gray  Otis,  and  sent  to  jail  as  **  a  disturber  of 
jures  for  the  support,  maintenance,  occupation,  the  peace."    Riots  broke  out  in  all  directious. 
protection,  or  education  of  the  slaves  thus  sud-  Portions  of  1834,  and  all  of  1885,  were  a  reign 
denlytoheset  free.    The  intelligence  of  the  of  terror.   Sober,  sensible  men  lost  their  heads. 
coantry  at  that  time  revolted  at  such  a  doc-  Abolitionists,  however  respectable  in  church 
trine  as  barbarous  and  inhuman.    The  logic  of  and  state,  talked  they  ever  so  mildly  for  the 
tiie  ''Liberator"  was  of  this  sort:  Slavery  is  a  negro,  were  hunted  from  city  to  city.    Arthur 
sm  against  Almighty  God ;  therefore  it  should  Tappan^s  house  in  New  York  was  gutted.   Un- 
cease  instantly.    On  this  position  all  was  based*  offending  colored  men  were  shot.    Antislavery 
If  it  was  pointed  out  that  no  provision  was  presses  were  thrown  into  the  streets.    Anti- 
made  for  the  emancipated,  the  answer  caroe  slavery  assemblies,  gentle  and  orderly,  were 
tiiut  sin  against  God  should  cease  immediate-  broken  up.    The  halls  wherein  they  met  were 
ir;  and  it  was  further  added,  in  effect,  that  stormed  and  shattered,  and  even  church  edi- 
tl.ose  who  are  fighting  for  the  destruction  of  ficej«  were  burned  to  the  ground.    Thompson, 
:»uch  a  huge  and  horrible  sin  have  no  time  to  in  the  mean  time,  fled  the  country.      These 
look  after  consequences.    Mercy  was  not  an  scenes  resulted  from  the  agitation  among  the 
in;rredient  of  the  contest.      Whoever   pooh-  people  of  the  Northern  States,  not  through 
poobed  the  doctrine,  as  was  often  done  at  that  any  hostility  to  emancipation,  not  through  any 
time,  was  a  foe  to  God  and  man.    The  manner  sympathy  for  slavery  or  the  interests  of  slave* 
adopted  by  Mr.  Garrison  in  which  to  conduct  holders  as  such,  but  because  it  assailed  the 
Hi  cause  was  that  of  *' moral  suasion";  but  Union  sentiment  of  the  people.    The  issue  it 
it  was  to  be  used  with  such  a  force  and  vim  of  presented  was  immediate  abolition  or  disunion, 
invective,  such   reproach,  denunciation,    and  and  separation  from  all  fellowship  with  those 
extravagance  of  language,  as  would  put  his  who  were  gnilty  of  such  sin.     The  epithet 
mother-tongue  to  its  utmost  tension.     After  **  Union-saver"  was  early  manufacturea  and 
^  existence  of  two  or  three  years,  the  paper  applied  to  those  who  opposed  the  doctrines  of 
rt^ached  the  conclusions  to  which  its  doctrine  Mr.  Garrison.    But  the  violence  of  the  agita- 
i«^    Therefore  every  arrangement  of  society,  tion  soon  ran  its  course  after  this  manifestation 
^^ery  institution,  organization,  or  individual,  of  the  decided  and  irresistible  opposition  in 
that  was  socially,  politically,  or  professionally  the  heart  of  the  people  to  whatever  threatened 
an  obstacle  unwittingly  to  the  success  of  this  to  endanger  the  Union.    The  activity  of  Mr. 
f^^'-liement  effort  for  the  extermination  of  the  Garrison  and  his  immediate  friends,  however, 
^in  of  slavery,  or  was  deemed  to  be  such  an  did  not  slacken.    Moral  suasion  was  applied  to 
')'>.^tacle,  was  not  spared.    The  Constitution  of  tender  consciences  with  blistering  strength, 
tiio  United  States,  under  which  the  institutions  and  the  number  of  champions  gradually  in- 
of  the  States  were  sheltered  from  the  inter-  creased.    At  one  of  the  anniversaries  of  the 
ft-rence  of  non-residents,  was  denounced  as  Antislavery  Society  in  New  York  a  proposi- 
"fi  lea^e  with  hell";  and  the  Union  which  tion  was  made,  chiefly  by  members  from  that 
ti'>nrisbed  under  it  was  declared  to  be  a  "  cov-  city,  to  carry  the  question  into  politics.     This 
^nant  with  death."    The  Ohristian  clergy  of  was  opposed  and  condemned  by  Mr.  Garrison. 
tlie  country  were  branded  as  ^*  a  brotherhood  A  warm  discussion  ensued,  but  the  New  York 
ofthieves";  and  the  American  church  was  stig-  members  came  off  successful.     Mr.  Garrison 
m;irized  as  ^'the  bulwark  of  American  slave-  was  the  President  of  a  **  non-resistant "  soci- 
ry/'  and  American  Christianity  as  "  the  forlorn  ety,  and  disposed  to  eschew  politics,  and  prob- 
fi'pe  of  slavery."  Sensitive  and  scrupulous  con-  ably  had  no  confidence  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
»  i'-nces  in  country  parishes,  who  read  these  results  by  political  action.     He  returned  to 
"^.teinents,  were  moved  in  all  parts  of  the  Boston,  and  confined  himself  to  his  adopted 
North  to  manifest  their  innocence  by  a  call  for  manner  of  agitation,  which  he  continued  until 
1  piiMic  meeting  to  denounce  slavery  and  slave-  the  close  of  the  war.    The  section  of  the  mem- 
) -Id^ra.    This  awoke  the  Union  sentiment  of  bers  who  adopted  political  action  commenced 
^  le  people,  and,  without  distinction  of  party,  simply  another  method  of  effort,  and  based 
t>j  ttxmed  out  to  suppress  aU  such  "  disunion  it  on  another  and  sympathizing  organization. 
H-r.tators,"  as  they  were  called.    Antislavery  They  put  forward  their  candidates  for  oflices 
^' if  ties  were  formed,  and  in  1834  an  anti-  and  gave  them  their  votes.    But  their  progretrs 
^■zTvTj  lecturer  from  England,  George  Thomp-  was  slow.     They  gave  up  the  cognomen  of 
^^•0.  was  intxx>duced.     This  caused  scenes  of  Abolitionists,  and  called  themselves  the  **  Lib- 
'-"b  violence  in  Boston  and  in  every  other  erty  party";  but  what  tended  more  than  any- 
pbce  where  meetings  were  held.    A  mob  of  thing  else  to  increase  their  numbers  waa  the 
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avowed  purpose  to  bring  their  action  against  The  former  has  settled  the  qnestion  of  the 
slavery  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution  source  of  the  Ogow6,  finding  its  basin  to  be  of 
and  the  laws^  instead  of  proceeding  in  antago-  much  smaller  extent  than  was  supposed.  The 
nism  to  that  instrument  and  denouncing  the  latter  traversed  the  continent  by  a  south- 
Union  formed  under  it.  They  saw  the  fatal  easterly  route  from  Angola  to  the  Transvad, 
mistake  early  made  by  Mr.  Garrison,  and  avoid-  passing  through  the  regions  in  which  Living- 
ed  it.  The  Liberty  party  grew.  Some  of  its  stone  took  up  his  abode,  and  obtained  a  sola- 
members  were  seen  in  legislative  bodies.  Dis-  tion,  which,  however,  can  hardly  yet  be  aco4?pt- 
tingaished  editors  threw  crumbs  to  it ;  others  ed  as  final,  of  a  hydrographioal  question  of 
e^jpoused  it.  Its  Senators  took  seats  in  Con*  equal  importance,  that  of  the  discharge  of  the 
gress.  Its  candidates  appeared  for  the  Presi-  great  river  Cubango.  The  geographical  data 
dency,  and,  though  with  no  hope  of  an  election  obtained  by  the  Portuguese  explorer  are  more 
for  themselves,  they  decided  which  one  of  the  complete,  and  probably  more  trustworthy,  thnn 
other  candidates  should  be  elected.  The  most  those  of  the  other  transcontinental  travelers, 
important  subsequent  events  are  to  be  found  D^Albertis,  the  naturalist  whose  devotion  to 
in  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  work.  Wiser  science  led  him  to  pass  many  years  as  a  hermit 
and  shrewder  men  than  Mr.  Garrison  had  among  the  savages  of  New  Guinea,  and  who 
taken  the  conduct  of  this  crusade  into  their  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  traveler 
hands.  to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  regions  of  that 

During  his  life  Mr.  Garrison  made  four  or  strange  tropical  island,  is  able  since  his  returu 

^VQ  visits  to  England  for  antislavery  purposes,  to  Europe  to  furnish  a  detailed  and  most  in- 

and  was  received  with  much  distinction.    On  teresting  narration  of  his  experiences  and  ob- 

one  of  these  occasions  the  Duchess  of  Suther-  sarvations  in  geography,  natural  history,  and 

land,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes— a  kind  of  fe-  ethnology,  in  all  which  branches  he  is  an  acut45 

male  prime  minister — ^invited  him  to  sit  for  his  and  able  investigator.    From  the  new  Russian 

portrait,  and  subsequently  placed  it  among  the  possessions  in  Asia  a  dozen  or  more  expcdi- 

pictures  of  nobles  and  statesmen  that  adorn  tions  composed  of  learned  and  experience<l 

the  walls  of  Stafford  House.    While  abroad  in  specialists  are  now  sent  out  into  the  unexplored 

1887  the  Doke  of  Argyll,  John  Bright,  John  regions  of  Central  Asia  every  year,  nearly  ev- 

Stuart  Mill,  Earl  Russell,  and  other  prominent  ery  one  of  which  has  something  to  contribute 

persons,  gave  him  a  banquet  in  London ;  while  on  its  return  to  the  knowledge  of  these  vast 

the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  In  obedience  and  interesting  regions.     The  very  thorouirh 

to  a  vote  of  the  civil  authorities,  conferred  geodetic   and  topographies!    surveys  of   the 

upon  him  the  freedom  of  the  metropolis  of  English  approach  this  same  wide  domain  of 

Scotland.  unexplored  territory  Arom  the  south.     Great 

In  1843  Mr.  Garrison  was  chosen  President  interest  is  felt  in  the  lands  of  Thibet,  highly 

of   the  American  Antislavery  Society.     He  interesting  from  geographical,  natoralistic^  &^d 

held  the  position  till  the  anniversary  meeting  ethnographical  reasons,  and  of  even  greater 

in  May,  1865,  when,  the  war  being  over  and  importance    from    a  commercial   standpomt. 

the  negroes  free,  he  counseled  the  dissolution  This  country,  whose  peculiar  natural  produotfi 

of  the  Society  on  the  ground  that  its  work  was  are  of  exceeding  value,  has  been  completely 

done,  insisting  that  an  American  antislavery  dosed  to  the  outside  world,  and  is  still,  by  the 

society  was  a  misnomer  after  American  slavery  jealous  and  exclusive  restrictions  of  the  Ciiinese 

had  ceased  to  exist.    He  failed  to  carry  his  territorial  government;  but  there  are  indir^- 

point,  and  thereupon  he  resigned  the  office  of  tions  that  these  rind  barriers,  which  can  not 

President.    On  the  same  grounds  he  suspended  possibly  be  long  upheld,  will  soon  give  way  to 

the  publication  of  the  ^^  Liberator'^  at  the  close  the  inevitable  progress  of  civilized  commeroe. 

of  the  war.    Its  work  was  done.  The  achievements  of  the  most  striking  aikI 

GEOGRAPHICAL  PROGRESS  AND  DIS-  transcendent   interest,  however,  have    been 

CO  VERY.    The  largest  geographical  areas  yet  within  the  last  oouple  of  years,  and  promise  to 

unknown  which  now  invite  exploration,  ex-  be  in  the  immediate  future,  in  the  domain  of 

cepting  the  regions  surrounding  the  poles,  are  Arctic  discovery.    The  accessions  in  this  fa^ 

found  in  the  central  portions  of  the  continent  cinating  field  for  research  have  not  been  of  a 

of  Asia  and  in  the  interior  of  Africa.    The  scientific  character  solely.    The  icy  regions  of 

greater  part  of  New  Guinea,  the  second  largest  the  north  which  have  been  unlocked  to  tlio 

island  in  the  world,  is  also  a  Urra  incognita,  world  by  the  efforts  of  courageous  p<^ar  na\-i- 

which  still  incloses  secrets  of  great  probable  gators  yield  many  products  which  are  highly 

importance  to  commerce  and  to  science  alike,  prized  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  whi«.  ii 

The  most  important  accessions  to  geographical  the  labors  of  these  hardy  pioneers  will  have 

science  to  be  chronicled  are  the  fruits  of  two  rendered    soon   more  abundantly  aoccssibh'. 

national  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  Africa  The  vast  alluvial  lowlands  of  Northern  A^^i 

from  the  western  coast.    The  advance  from  this  possess  an  excellent  soil  for  cereal  crops,  and 

side  is  notoriously  more  arduous  than  from  the  perhaps  in  the  not  distant  future  the  enormo'i? 

eastern  coast;  and  both  the  French  and  Por-  plainsof  Siberia  and  the  prairies  of  the  Hnd^on 

tuguese  expeditions  have  encountered  obstacles  Bay  Territory,  two  re^^ons  which  have  be<.n 

and  dangers  of  the  most  trying  description,  looked  upon  as  hopeless  frozen  wildemes^s, 
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Trill  farnish  bread  for  the  whole  commeroial  ern  Asia.     The  identity  of  the  Sanpoo,  or 
world.  great  river  of  Thibet,  with  the  Brahmapootra, 
Asia.— In  Central  Asia  the  important   ex-  has  been  accepted  by  most  geographers;  yet 
pedition  of  Severtzov  has  brought  to  light  the  it  has  never  been  established,  and  the  course 
priucipal  features  of  the  Pamir  and  revealed  its  of  the  Sanpoo  through  the  mountains,  where 
relations  to  the  Thian-shan  range.    The  party  it  makes  a  curve  from  an  easterly  to  a  south- 
started  from  Osh.     While  the  topographers  westerly  course  as  laid  down  on  the  maps,  is 
were  taking  down  the  route  to  the  Kara-knl  purely  conjectural.      Klaproth  published   an 
and  the  outline  of  its  basin,  Severtzov  studied  hypothesis  that  the  Irrawaddy  instead  of  the 
tbe  geological  characters  of  the  Pamir  and  the  Brahmapootra  was  the  continuation  of   the 
Thian-shan    at   the  sources  of  tbe  Kashgar  Sanpoo,  and  others  have  sought  to  identify 
I)irya.    Meeting  again  at  the  Kara-kul,  they  the  latter  with  the  Subansiri.    The  explora- 
started  out  on  an  unexplored  route,  lying  be-  tion  of  the  Indian  topographer  has  practically 
tween  Forsyth's  and  Kostenko^s,  following  up  settled  this  much-debated  question,  and  leaves 
the  northern  Ak-baital,  and  crossing  a  pass  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  Sanpoo  emerges 
lo.i  K)0  feet  high  to  the  southern  Ak-baital  River,  nnder  the  name  of  the  Dihong,  as  the  Brahma- 
which  they  descended  to  its  confluence  with  pootra  is  called  where  it  issues  from  the  moun* 
the  Ak-su.    An  excnrsion  into  the  unexplored  tains  into  the  Assam  Valley.    The  energetic 
Kan-kul  Pamir  disclosed  the  true  nature  of  the  native  explorer  was  instructed  by  Lieutenant 
disputed  orography  of  the  east  Pamir.    It  does  Harman  to  go  to  Chetang,  whose  position  was 
not  consist  in  a  ridge  of  mountains,  as  Hay-  determined  by  the  pundit  Nain  Sing  in  1875, 
wurd  supposed ;  there  b  also  no  abysmal  wall,  and  explore  the  Sanpoo  downward  as  far  as  he 
as  Fedschenko  reported,  but  a  broad  mountain  could.    On  the  north  bank  he  followed  the 
B^atem,    The  peaks  of  the  Eysyl-yart,  from  river  a  distance  of  about  80  miles  to  a  point 
21,000  to  25,000  feet  in  altitude,  are  in  separate  where  a  small  river  called  the  Mikdioo  flows 
groups  of  snow-covered  mountains,  between  into  it  from  the  northeast.    He  was  obliged  to 
which  extends  the  valley  of  the  Little  Kara-kul  make  a  detour  up  the  valley  of  this  stream  and 
with  a  diameter  of  about  50  kilometres,  which  over  the  Lung-la  Pass  in  the  range  of  moun- 
is  formed  by  a  very  complex  system  of  lower  tains  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
mountains  14,000  to  15,000  feet  in  height.    Af-  Lhassa  basin,  and  then  down  a  valley  in  which 
tcr  fixing  an  astronomical  point  on  the  Ran-  he  passed  two  monasteries  to  the  town  of  Gyat- 
kul.  and  retnming  to  the  Ak-baital,  which  they  ea-jong,  where  he  again  struck  the  Sanpoo 
followed  down  to  the  Ak-sn,  they  sought  the  at  a  distance  of  20  miles  from  where  he  had 
unknown  region  of  the  Alitshur  Pamir  by  way  left  it.    Following  the  left  bank  for  30  miles, 
nt  the  Kara-sn  and  the  pass  of  Naisa-tush,  14,-  he  then  crossed  near  Thak  Nong-jong,  not 
<'<>o  feet  high.    They  crossed  the  Alitshur  to  far  from  which  a  river  joins  the  Sanpoo  from 
the  Jashil-knl  River,  which  intersects  it,  dis-  the  sonUi.    This  latter,  he  learned,  flows  by  a 
t'overihg  in  its  eastern  part  a  group  of  lakes,  town  named  Tsari,  which  is  probably  identical 
Their  provisions  failing,  they  were  forced  to  with  D*Anville*s  Chai.     Nain  Sing  saw  the 
return  to  the  Kara-knl.    This  lake  lies  in  an  course  of  the  river  for  80  miles  below  Chetang, 
expanded  portion  of  a  very  long  valley,  whose  which  is  to  the  southeast.    A  short  distance  be- 
rt^tern  opening  leads  into  the  valley  of  the  low  Gyatsa-jong  the  course  changes  to  due  east 
Kak-shai  River,  and  which  opens  at  its  west  After  following  it  in  that  direction  for  about 
end  into  that  of  the  Ak-su.    Both  of  the  out-  50  miles,  he  found  that  it  turned  then  to  the 
it'ts  which  in  former  ages  connected  with  these  northeast,  and  flowed  80  miles  in  a  northwest^ 
rivers  are  now  dried  up ;  although  in  times  of  erly  course,  reaching  its  northernmost  point  in 
1>  .rh  flood,  bnt  not  every  year,  an  overflow  still  about  latitude  80°  and  longitude  94*"  £.,  about 
'ikes  pUce  by  the  southwestern  outlet  into  12  miles  from  a  town  called  Chamcar,  doubt- 
rhe  Kudani,  a  confluent  of  the  Murgab.    The  less  the  same  as  the  Tchumca  of  D'Anville. 
■^  Wntifio  observations  and  collections  made  on  It  here  takes  a  sharp  and  sweeping  turn  and 
>  ii»  expedition  were  much  more  extended  than  flows  in  a  southeasterly  direction.     He  followed 
t(i'>^  of  its  predecessors.    The  region  between  it  for  15  miles  to  a  phice  called  Gya-la  Sindong, 
'h.'  Pamir  and  the  Thian-shan  was  also  ex-  where  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  ex- 
•  Ted.    Tbe  geological  material  collected  suf-  plorations.    He  saw  its  course  for  a  longdis- 
^  e«  for  working  np  the  whole  geology  of  the  tance  beyond,  to  an  opening  in  the  mountains 
i'iniir.    Many  specimens  of  about  1,000  differ-  through  whico  it  passed  to  the  west  of  a  high 
t'i^  species  of  plants  were  gathered.    The  zo5-  peak  called  Jung-la.    The  distance  from  Gya- 
i^'.ncul  collection  was  particularly  complete,  in-  la  Sindong,  according  to  its  position  as  de- 
T  M^ing  the  fauna  of  the  Pamir  from  10  to  60  termined  by  the  explorer,  to  the  highest  point 
<>'ci<^  of  mammals,  from  4  to  20  species  of  on  the  Dihong  attained  by  Wilcox,   is  only 
:i<)h,  and  from  110  to  850  species  of  birds.  about  100  miles.    The  distance  to  which  the 
One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  of  present  exploration  extends  east  of  Chetang  is 
-^>'atio  geography  has  advanced  another  step  some  200  miles.    The  altitude  of  Gya-la  Sin- 
*  'Ward  its  final  solution  through  the  enterprise  dong  he  determined  to  be  8,000  feet  above  the 
"^  one  of  tha  native  Indian  surveyors  employed  level  of  the  sea,  showing  a  fall  of  8,500  feet  in 
^  the  British  geodedcal  operations  in  South*  the  200  miles  of  its  course  from  Chetang.    The 
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fall  between  Gya-la  Sindong  and  the  junction  of  Manasarowar  lakes.    The  plateana  and  moun- 

the  Dihong  with  the  Brahmapootra,  a  distance  tains  of  this  sterile  conntrj,  which  produces  no 

of  160  miles,  must  be  7,000  feet.  This  is  equaled  trees  except  poplars  on  the  borders  of  streamy 

by  the  fall  of  other  rivers  of  the  Himalayas ;  are  composed  of  clay,  slate,  and  fossiliferous 

yet  such  a  descent  in  a  river  of  such  magnitude  limestoue.    Kinney  ascended  from  Nilang  to 

must  present   scenes  of   imposing  grandeur,  the  main  watershed  of  the   llimalayaB,  and 

Tiie  conjecture  that  the  Sanpoo  was  the  upper  sketched  the  district  of  Tsaparaog,  one  of  the 

course  of  the  Subausiri  was  based  on  the  sup-  three  districts  of  Hundes,  the  others  bem<r 

position  that  the  volume  of  the  Suban^dri  was  named  Daba  and  Pnrang.    The  entrance  to 

greater  than  that  of  the  Brahmapootra,  and  on  the  Nilang  Valley  from  Bhairongati  is  throuizli 

the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  size  of  the  a  terrific  gorge,  inclosed  between  snowy  peuks 

Subansiri  with  the  area  of  drainage  to  which  over  20,000  feet  in  height,  which  seem  to  di- 

it  seemed  confined  if  it  were  not  identified  with  rectly  overhang  the  river-b?d.    The  Bhotias  o( 

the  Sanpoo.     Harman  has  proved  that  the  Knmaon  and  Gurhwal  are  the  traders  between 

volume  of  the  Dihong  is  really  two  or  three  Thibet  and  India.    The  principal  exports  from 

times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Subansiri.    The  Hundes  are  borax  and  shawl-wool ;  trade  in  the 

discovery  of  a  considerable  area  within  the  former  has  suffered  much  from  a  fall  in  price 

great  bend  of  the  Sanpoo  greatly  increases  the  of  70  per  cent.,  and  that  in  the  wool,  which  is 

]>robable  drainage  area  of  the  Subansiri.  called  pcuihmy  has  also  greatly  fallen  off  in  lata 

The  English  advance  into  Afghanistan  has  years,  and  numbers  of  the  shawl-goats  are  M>ld 

been  productive  of  valuable  geographical  re-  in  India  for  sacrificial  purposes.     The  shawl- 

suits.    The  route  of  Colonel  Prendergast  to  wool  is  sold  at  G^tok  to  Oashmere  merchants, 

Oandahar,  through  the  Sidimani  Mountains  and  who  take  it  to  the  manufactories  of  Cashiutre 

the  Ohaoar  Pass  and  across  the  Vatakri  Plain  and  to  Amritsar  and  other  markets  in  the  Pun- 

(the  same  route  by  which  General  Biddulph  jaub.    The  finest  pashm  is  grown  in  the  nei^b- 

returned),  was  over  new  ground.    Lake  Ab-is-  borhood  of  the  Manasarowar  lakes.    Gold  is 

tada,  which  was  supposed  to  have  no  outlet,  is  found  in  the  gold-fields  at  Thok  Jalong  and  on 

found  to  overflow  into  the  northern  branch  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  but  it  is  not  brought  in 

of  the  Arghasan  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Hel-  any  quantity  into  India.    The  wild  and  tume 

mund.  varieties  of  the  yak  furnish  a  useful  kind  of 

The  directors  of  the  trans-Himalayan  oper-  soft  wool.  The  inhabitants  of  the  higher  |>!a- 
ations  of  the  Indian  Trigonometrical  Survey  teans  of  Hundes  are  nomads,  and  those  on  the 
— Ryall,  who  surveyed  the  regions  about  the  arable  lands  along  the  Sutlej  and  its  tributaries 
sources  of  the  Sutlej,  and  Kinney,  whose  field  are  partly  nomadic  in  their  habits.  Their 
was  the  neighboring  region  from  which  the  herds  are  composed  of  goats,  sheep,  and  vaks 
western  feeders  of  the  Ganges  spring — have  The  people  of  Hundes  are  of  purely  Tartar  ori^'-.n, 
given  some  interesting  information  upon  the  and  are  very  strongly  marked  with  the  ph}  si- 
character  and  customs  of  the  people  of  this  cal  characteristics  of  that  race.  They  are  inde- 
part  of  Ohinese  Thibet,  as  well  as  regarding  ously  wrinkled,  even  the  young  having  furrowid 
the  hydrography  and  orography  of  the  coun-  faces.  The  Hunias,  as  they  are  called,  are  un- 
try.  The  western  district  of  Thibet,  which  cleanly  in  their  habits,  fond  of  tea,  which  thry 
borders  upon  British  India  and  is  drained  part-  mix  with  butter,  and  much  addicted  to  a  beer 
ly  by  the  upper  Sutlej  and  Kamali  Rivers,  is  brewed  from  rye  without  any  bitter  ingre<lieut^ 
called  Nari-Khorsam,  or  sometimes  Hundes.  which  is  called  ehang.  The  brick-tea  vrhiih 
The  snow-line,  Ryall  supposes,  is  rarely  below  they  use  is  the  monopoly  of  the  Lhassa  (iot- 
20,000  feet  in  any  part  of  Hundes.  He  laid  ernment,  and  is  dealt  out  to  the  provincial  p<v- 
down  88  different  peaks  covering  an  extent  of  emors  at  a  fixed  price,  who  force  the  people  to 
country  100  miles  in  length.  The  most  re-  take  it  in  quantities  regulated  by  the  wealth 
markable  of  these,  besides  Leo  Pargial,  de-  and  standing  of  each  &mily,  at  the  rate  of 
scribed  by  Andrew  Wilson,  were  Gurla  Man-  about  one  rupee  per  pound.  Salt  and  bor^x 
dhata  (25,  SCO  feet)  and  Eailas,  which  lie  on  op-  can  be  dug  up  in  any  quantity  near  the  Th<'^ 

Sosite  sides  of  the  lakes  of  Manasarowar,  Cho  Jalung  gold  mines.    The  inhabitants  of  the 

[apang  and  Lang  Cho.    Eailas,  although  in-  Bhotia  Mehals  of  Kumaon  and  Garhwal  arc  of 

ferior  in  altitude  to  Gurla  Mandhata,  presents  mixed  race,  the  Tartar  blood  predomiohtii.^- 

probably  the  most  magnificent  aspect  of  any  The  Bhotias  are  enterprising  and  Intel liuv*. 

part  of  the  Himalayas  excepting  Nanga  Parbat.  and  not  infrequently  good-looking.     The  in* 

It  resembles  in  form  a  Pandoo  temple  with  the  habitants  of  the  Nilang  Valley  diflfer  in  nn  vr:.y 

tip  of  its  conical  summit  broken  off,  and  is  from  the  Hunias.    The  Bashahris  of  IniK-i*  r^* 

therefore  invested  with  a  sacred  character  by  dent  Gurhwal  are  said  to  be  the  only  fort .-:" 

the  Hindoos  of  Northern  India.    Its  extraor-  traders  allowed  to  travel  without  hindriiikc  u- 

dinarily  huge  mass  overtops  by  several  thou-  over  Thibet. 

sand  feet  all  the  other  summits  for  forty  miles  The  present  state  and  future  prospoi*t5  i:' 

around.    The  Hundes  Valley,  viewed  from  an  trade  between  Bengal  and  Thibet  wt^r.*  tl.- 

elevated  position,  presented  the  appearance  of  subject  of  a  paper  read  by  Lieutenant-Col"  <  ^ 

a  wide  plain  interrupted  at  intervals  by  low  Lewin  before  the  British  Association,      ii  * 

ridges  in  its  eastern  portion  to  the  west  of  the  present  difficulties  which  are  thrown  in  m 
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way  of  the  entrance  to  Thibet  are  due  to  the  in-  and  striking  another  large  river  on  the  equator, 
terested  fears  of  the  Lamas  or  governing  class,  which  is  cedled  the  Lioona*    At  a  place  called 
who  now  possess  the  monopoly  of  the  com-  Okango,  80  miles  farther  north,  they  were 
merce,  that  their  revenues  would  be  destroyed  obliged  to  turn  back  again  on  the  11th  of 
if  the  markets  were  opened  to  foreign  traders.  August,  1878,  reaching  Gaboon  on  the  80th  of 
The  jealousy  of  the  Chinese  authorities  has  its  November.     The  distance  between  the  Ogow4 
grounds  in  political  and  commercial  motives,  and  the  Alima  is  about  60  miles ;  the  country 
and  is  in  no  way  due  to  religious  prejudice,  is  crossed  by  ridges  of  hills  with  easy  passes. 
since  the  people  are  Buddhists.    The  principal  This  region  was  devastated  by  famine.    The 
wealth  of  Thibet  consists  in  her  flocks  and  tribes  on  the  Alima,  whose  breadth  was  about 
herds.   From  ancient  times  she  has  been  known  160  yards  and  its  depth  16  feet,  were  ferocious 
as  the  best  wool-growing  country  in  the  world,  and  predaceous,  attacking  them  from  every  vil- 
and  now  produces  the  wool  of  the  finest  quali-  lage.    The  cupidity  and  impudent  behavior  of 
ty.    The  principal  exports  to  India  at  present  the  blacks  gave  the  travelers  constant  trouble 
are  coarse  blankets  and  carpets,  wool,  yak-  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  three 
tail's  borax,  musk,  and  rhubarb.    The  country  years^  explorations.    The  course  of  the  Ogow6 
al)OUDds  in  minerals ;  but  they  are  not  worked,  may  be  divided  into  three  sections — the  mid- 
except  gold,  which  is  made  into  rude  ornaments,  die  one  flowing  parallel  to  the  equator,  l^e 
The  gold-flelds  run  along  the  base  of  the  south-  lower  one  inclining  about  a  degree  and  a  half 
ern  watershed  of  the  Sanpoo.    A  still  more  to  the  southward,  and  the  upper  one  trending 
important  export  than  the  others  is  brick-tea,  northwestward  and  making  about  the  same  an- 
which  is  obtained  from  a  coarse-flavored  leaf  gle  with  the  middle  course.    After  Brazza  had 
^own  in  Sze-chuen,  which  is  preferred  by  the  settled  in  the  negative  the  question  of  a  con- 
Bengalese,  as  it  is  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  hill  nection  between  the  Ogow6  and  the  great  lakes. 
coQutries  and  the  Punjanb,  to  the  bitter-tasted  and,  in  spite  of  his  diminished  supplies,  had 
products  of  the  vaUeys  of  the  Himalayas  and  determined  to  leave  the  river  on  an  exploring 
A;«atn.    The  taxes  and  profits  from  the  sale  of  expedition  into  the  interior,  he  found  himself 
this  tea  are  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  rev-  obliged,  from  the  deceitful  and  thievish  char- 
en  ue  to  the  Lhassa  Government  and  the  offi-  acter  of  the  hired  borters,  to  purchase  forty 
cial  class.    A  trade  route  over  the  Himalayas  slaves  to  carry  the  baggage.    With  these  they 
woDld  not  only  be  an  outlet  for  the  valuable  were  enabled  to  traverse  the  countries  of  the 
products  of  the  Thibetan  highlands,  but  would  Oudoumbo,  Umb^t^,  and  Bat^kd,  and  pursue 
open  up  the  great  province  of  Sze-chuen  also,  their  explorations  until  shortness  of  provisions 
with  its  silk,  tea,  amber,  jade,  musk,  rhubarb,  and  the  reduction  of  the  stock  of  merchandise 
and  cinnabar.    Ilie  Thibetans  are  a  peaceable,  obliged  Brazza  to  send  Dr.  Ballay  and  Quar- 
w ell-instructed,  and  commercially  inclined  peo-  termaster  Hamon  back  to  the  Ogow6,  and  the 
pie.    The  route  to  Lhassa  and  China  by  way  approach  of  the  rainy  season  compeUed  him  for 
of  Darjeeling  is  now  the  best,  and  will  be  so  the  sake  of  safety  to  follow  not  long  after.    The 
^ntil  a  railway  shall  be  built  up  the  Assam  new  country  explored  by  Brazza  extends  about 
V:illey.  160  geographical  miles  south  of  Lop6  and  240 
Afbica.— The  French  expedition  to  the  Ogo-  miles  to  the  eastward,  reaching  half  way  to 
we,  under  Savergnan  de  Brazza  and  Dr.  Ballay,  where  the  Zaire  crosses  the  equator.     The 
bris  succeeded,  by  the  exercise  of  courage  and  point  where  he  abandoned  the  Ogow6  was  aa 
pt-r^everance,  in  making  some  geograpicsd  dis-  much  as  160  miles  beyond  the  farthest  point 
coveries  of  unusual  value.    This  party  set  out  attained  by  Dr.  Lenz,  and  76  miles  beyond  that 
from  France  in  the  summer  of  1876,  and  at  the  reached  by  Marche  the  year  before.     When 
commencement  of  1876  were  ascending  the  the  French  and  Portuguese  expeditions  started 
<  ^2ow6  River  in  canoes  to  Ix>p6.    After  explor-  forth  on  their  eitpl orations,  the  secrets  of  the 
ing  the  country  of  the  Fans,  they  advanced  to  interior,  the  problems  of  the  Congo  and  the 
'he  village  of  Doum6,  about  60  miles  south  of  lower  lake  region,  had  not  yet  been  unsealed 
the  equator,  where  the  course  of  the  river  is  through  the  labors  of  Cameron  and  Stanley. 
northwestward.    Brazza  was  obliged  to  return  When  Brazza  arrived  at  Lop^  in  the  beginning 
u*  the  coast  on  account  of  illness,  but  rejoined  of  1876,  near  which  place  Marche  and  Oom- 
the  party  in  the  following  spring,  and  advanced  pi^gne  had  been  obliged  to  resort  to  arms  to  de- 
:•>  the  Poubara  Falls,  in  latitude  V  46'  south,  fend  themselves  against  a  murderous  attack  of 
where  the  river  is  an  inrignificant  stream  com-  the  natives  three  years  before,  he  resolved  to 
in?  from  the  south.   Havmg  thus  finished  their  enter  this  dangerous  region  without  an  escort. 
f--xf*Ionitioii8  of  the  Ogow6,  Brazza  boldly  re-  This  proved  the  best  and  safest  course.    He 
^  ived  to  penetrate   the  unknown   interior,  gained  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  the  Os- 
Jonmeying  to  the  eastward,  they  crossed  the  syeba,  whose  incessant  feuds  with  the  Adouiiia 
w.Hter-parting,  and  followed  the  course  of  a  and  the  Okanda  are  prompted  by  iealousy  of 
stream  which  led  them  to  a  large  and  unknown  their  commercial  operations  up  ana  down  the 
hrer  called  the  Alima,  which  flows  eastward  river,  as  they  themselves  possess  no  skill  in 
and  is  nndoubtedly  an  affluent  of  the  Congo,  navigation.    In  June,  1876,  he  was  in  Doum6, 
Leaving  tlds  river,  they  traveled  northward,  in  the  country  of  the  Adouma,  in  company 
crfjmng  several  streams  whieh  flow  to  the  east,  with  the  Austrian  traveler.  Dr.  Lenz ;  and  here 
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Ilia  coiDpaniona,  Marohe,  Ballay,  and  Quarter-  hands  on  the  children,  the  latter  dezteroaslf 
master  Hamon,  found  him  dangerously  ill  some  elade  them,  while  the  warriors  wait  until  ibe 
weeks  after.    Regaining  his  hedth.  he  advanced  foe  has  entered  the  village  and  scattered  in 
with  bis  associates  (except  Marcne,  who  had  search  of  plunder,  and  then,  descending  from 
returned  to  Europe  hroken  down  by  fever)  to  their  ambush,  have  them  at  their  mercy.   The 
the  bifurcation  of  the  river  formed  by  the  June-  houses  in  these  countries  are  all  rectangular  in 
tion  with  the  Passa,  which  comes  from  the  form,  built  of  bamboo,  and  roofed  with  the 
southwest.    The  Ogow6  above  this  point,  lati-  same.    A  multitude  of  petty  independent  cbiefi 
fude  1**  86'  S.,  flows  from  the  south,  and  is  govern  these  tribes.    Oannibalism  is  univer- 
named  the  Rebanyi  by  the  natives.     Both  sally  practiced  by  the  victors  in  battle.   On 
streams  are  obstructed  by  cataracts  and  rapids  the  upper  0^ow6  they  worship  fetiches  and  the 
a  short  distance  above.    The  fall  at  Poubara,  skulls  of  their  ancestors.    Elephants  and  enor- 
about  latitude  1*^  46'  S.,  longitude  11"*  6'  E.  mous  gorillas  are  found  on  the  upper  Ogowi 
from  Paris,  is  80  to  40  metres.    Three  or  four  The  dominions  of  the  chiefs  were  of  greattf 
days^  march  farther  up  the  Ogow6  is  easily  extent  down  the  Alima. 
ford  able  at  low  water ;  and  the  same  is  true  of       The  English  are  much  interested  at  present 
the  Passa.   Having  thus  satisfactorily  solved  the  in  opening  up  the  shortest  routes  in  the  lake 
problem  of  the  source  of  the  Ogow6,  they  were  and  Upper  Is  ile  regions  of  Africa,  and  in  ei- 
attraoted  by  the  unknown  interior  to  the  east  tablishing  communication  between  their  uis* 
They  could  And  no  carriers  to  accompany  them  sionary  stations.    An  able  and  ardent  joung 
into  these  dread  regions,  whose  barbarism  the  explorer,  Keith  Johnston,  was  commissioned 
blaoksdepicted  in  the  darkest  hues.  They  there-  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  to  explore 
fore  felt  driven  to  the  purchase  of  their  forty  a  direct  route  from  Dar-es-Salaam,  near  Zanzi- 
slaves.    Leaving  the  well- wooded  banks  of  the  bar,  to  the  north  end  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and 
river,  they  struck  out  into  a  sandy  and  waterless  then  to  push  across  to  the  southern  end  at' 
country,  intersected  by  deep  ravines,  destitute  Tanganyika.    These  aretwo  connections  which 
of  provisions,  and  inhabited  by  what  were  re-  are  of  the  highest  importance  for  missionary 
ported  to  be  quarrelsome  and  ferocious  canni-  operations  in   these   parts  of  Africa.     T^>e 
bals.    A  few  miles  this  side  of  the  village  of  country  which  he  was  to  have  traversed  i^ 
Obanda,  which  is  in  latitude  1°  84'  69"  S.,  Ion-  very  interesting  as  a  field  for  scientific  exploru- 
gitude  11"*  59'  48"  E.  from  Paris,  they  crossad  tion  also,  and  he  was  instructed  to  make  as 
ike  water-parting.    In  the  inhospitable  region  complete  observations  as  be  could  in  the  co- 
which  they  now  entered,  sprinkled  with  sand-  ology,  ethnology,  botany,  geology,  and  meteor- 
hills,  with  occasional  rocks  jutting  out,  were  ology  of  these  regions,  and  to  study  the  fiho- 
enpountered  the  Bat6k6,  a  tribe  which  Stanley  nomenon  of  a  sudden  rise  in  the  waters  of 
found  living  on  the  Zaire.    Li  the  new  hydro-  Lake  Tanganyika,  alleged  by  Stanley  to  haT« 
graphic  basin  in  which  he  found  himself,  Braz-  taken  place  in   recent  times.    Keith  John- 
ca  crossed  four  different  rivers,  aU  easily  navi-  ston  reached  Zanzibar  on  the  5th  of  Januarr. 
gable  and  varying  from  60  to  140  metres  in  with  one  companion,  Mr.  Thomson.    He  w^u 
breadth.    In  descending  the  Alima  they  were  able  to  obtain  the  services  of  Dr.  LiTingstonc's 
stopped  by  the  fierce  Apfurus,  and  only  saved  favorite  attendant,  Chuma,  as  head-maiL     In 
themselves  by  escaping  into  a  marshy  jungle.  May  the  party  left  21anzibar :  it  oonsisited  of 
Thirty  or  forty  miles  farther  north,  near  the  the  leader  and  his  European  companion  anl 
Lebainguoo  River,  the  sickness  of  many  of  the  188  native  attendants.    Before  he  nad  acccm- 
men  induced  Brazza  to  send  them  all  back  with  plished  one  third  of  the  distance  between  Dar- 
Dr.  Ballay  and  Hamon,  and  to  continue  his  es-Salaam  and  the  head  of  Lake  Nyaara  the  ar- 
explorations  entirely  alone,  which  he  pushed  complished  explorer  fell  a  victim  to  the  deaiiy 
to  Okanga,  0°  80'  north   latitude,  longitude  climate  at  Benobeho,  in  latitude  8°  K.,  lou;n- 
about  12**  45'  E.  from  Paris,  reaching  there  the  tude  88°  E.    The  expedition  proceeded  un^ier 
the  11th  of  August,  1878.    North  of  the  Le-  the  command  of  Mr.  Thomson.    The  countrr 
bainguco  the  desolate  country  covered  with  traversed  up  to  the  place  in  which  the  lead.r 
sand-hills  ends,  and  when  the  Licona  River  is  breathed  his  last  was  of  a  monotonous  desrrir - 
reached  vegetation  is  abundant.    The  country  tion,  consisting  of  level  sandy  plains  yaried  ^>t 
of  the  Ashimbo,  north  of  the  equator,  is  cov-  marshes.    The  route  taken  was  to  the  Lnfiji 
ered  with  dense  forests.    The  villages  of  the  River,  which  was  found  to  be  quite  nnnavij.i- 
Bat6k6  and  Umb^td,  who  occupy  the  arid  re-  hie  except  for  canoes,  being  full  of  aand-baok^ 
gion,  are  few  and  wretched.    These  tribes  re-  islands,  and  snags,  although  in  places  it  is  do*  <> 
sort  to  very  singular  tactics  to  ascertain  the  and  the  current  is  strong.    Thej  sUnick  t^- 
disposition  of  strangers  approaching  their  vil-  Lufigi  near  the  village  of  Mzetnsa,  fHim  whit 
lages.    The  men  conceal  themselves  behind  the  they  marched  in  a  west-northwesterly  direct i •  '^^ 
village,  leaving  the  women  in  their  houses  and  to  Behobeho.    Here  the  country  began  to  p-* 
sending  out  the  children  toward  the  strange  much  better.  Thomson's  plan  was  to  proceed  *  > 
party.    If  the  children  are  not  molested,  they  a  westerly  direction  for  seven  days  to  the  lur  j 
lead  the  strangers  into  the  village,  and  the  men  Ehutu  village  of  Mgunda.  and  then  to  mnr-* 
come  from  their  hiding-place  and  receive  them  southward  for  two  days  uirougb  the  junnio  t< 
cordiaJly.    U,  however,  they  attempt  to  lay  the  Roaha,  to  ford  this  and  reach  the  Unui  -j 
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in  two  day8|  and  in  two  days  more  to  arrive  in  wars,  slaying  all  bat  the  children,  whom  they 

Ubena.    The  country  which  this  route  would  carry  off  as  daves.    The  King  rules  with  a 

take  him  through  was  reported  to  be  well  peo-  rod  of  iron,  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death 

pled  and  well  supplied  with  food.  for  the  slightest  offense.    He  visits  the  same 

The  traveler  Otto  Schfttt,  who  was  sent  out  dread  penalty  upon  all  who  threaten  to  become 

on  an  expedition  to  Central  Atrica  by  the  Ger-  too  powerful  by  amassing  property  or  advano- 

man  African  Society,  has  made  some  very  in-  ing  in  any  way.    The  governors  of  towns, 

teresting  discoveries  in  the  basin  of  the  Congo.  oaJled  indunaty  report  all  offenses  to  the  King, 

Between  the  two  known  affluents  of  the  Con-  who  reserves  to  himself  in  all  cases  the  power 

go,  the  Quango  and  the  Easai,  he  discovered  of  passing  judgment.    The  capital,  Gubulu- 

f(mr  others,  whose  names  are  the  Qaengo,  the  wayo,  situated  near  the  center  of  the  kingdom, 

Marata,  the  Cinlu,  and  the  Kwanger.    He  re-  is  only  occasionally  the  residence  of  the  King. 

c<DDnoitred  a  portion  of  the  Kasai  Kiver  which  The  greater  portion  of  the  year  he  wanders 

had  not  before  been  visited,  that  between  the  about  the  kingdom,  living  in  temporary  towns 

eidith  and  ninth  parallels.  The  lake  which  was  constructed  at  his  pleasure.    During  the  life 

called  Sankora  by  the  English  explorers,  and  of  Masilikatze,  his  father,  and  for  some  time 

is  named  Mucaruba  by  the  natives,  is  situated  after  he  became  King,  Lobengule  affected  the 

on  the  fifth  parallel  of  sonth  latitude.    South  society  of  white  people  and  wore  the  European 

of  this  lake  there  lives  a  tribe  of  dwarfs.    The  dress.    Of  late  years  he  has  adopted  the  ways 

tribes  dwelling  along  the  banks  of  the  Quengo  and  habits  of  a  savage,  and  does  idl  that  he 

and  the  Kasm  are  cannibals.    The  traveler,  be-  dares  openly  and  secretly  to  exclude  the  whites 

iug  forbidden  by  the  Muata  Janva  to  cross  the  and  restrict  their  influence.    The  whole  country 

Loalona  River,  returned  to  Loanda.  of  Bamangwato  on  the  west,  as  far  as  Lake 

Interesting  accounts  of  the  political  and  Ngami,  is  claimed  by  the  Matabeli  by  right  of 
physical  condition  of  the  sonthe^tem  inte-  conquest.    They  are  constantly  encroaching 
rior  of  AfHca,  the  same  countries  which  were  also  on  the  territory  of  their  neighbors  on  the 
traversed  by  Serpa  Pinto,  and  which  have  east.    The  Banyaie,  a  southeastern  tribe,  who 
been  studied  by  one  of  the  most  deserving  of  occupy  the  Mashona  Mountains,  are  able  to  suo- 
m<H]ern  explorers,  Dr.  £mil  Holub,  are  con-  cessfVilly  withstand  them.    The  Mashona  can 
tained  in  tiie  papers  of  the  late  Captain  Pat-  offer  no  resistance.    They  are  a  peacefhl  and 
tersoa,  who  was  sent  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  industrious  race,  skilled  in  the  working  of 
I  "^78  to  Lobengule,  the  King  of  the  Matabeli,  iron,  in  making  excellent  baskets,  and  in  weav- 
es an  envoy,  and  who  died  from  drinking  the  ing  a  good  cloth  from  the  cotton  which  they 
water  of   a  spring  which  was  probably  poi-  grow.      They  occupy  a  fertile,  well-watered 
sjned  for  the  purpose  of  killing  game.    There  country,  with  large   level  plateaus  like  the 
^as  suspicion  that  he  and  his  companions  Orange  Free  State.    In  the  Mashona  and  Tati 
Were  the  victims  of  a  murderous  conspira-  districts  gold  is  found  in  quantities  and  iron  is 
cy.    Matabeli-land  is  a  large  kingdom  with  a  abundant.    The  vegetation  of  Matabeli-land  is 
^xnmg  and  tyrannical  political  system,  contain-  very  luxuriant.    Mapene,  mimosa,  and  baobab 
Inn  {ibout  200,000  inhabitants,  wlio  are  spread  trees  attain  an  enormons  size.    There  are  large 
"ver  a  fertile  and  well- watered  territory  of  and  fine  forests.    The  breadfruit-tree^  palms, 
<^^K>at  150,000  square  miles.    The  boundaries  cotton,  olive,  and  numerous  wild  fruits  grow 
ire  the   Zamhesi   River   on   the  north,  the  prolifically.    The  people  of  Bamangwato,  ruled 
H.ia^ha  on  the  south,  the  Sabia  on  the  east,  and  by  a  Christian  chief,  are  rapidly  taking  on  the 
t'le  Zonga  on  the  west.    The  popnlation  is  di-  customs  of  civilization.    The  country  is  com- 
'  i  ied  into  three  classes.    The  Abazunzi,  de-  paratively  barren,  the  soil  sandy,  and  covered 
«ctnded  from  the  Zooloo  conquerors  of  the  with  stunted  bush.     The  Limpopo,  Zambesi, 
'^'^nintry,  form  the  aristocracy,  and  are  about  and  Zouga  traverse  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
•le  fonrtli  of  the  population,  and  the  Abeutla,  Tati,  Shasha,  and  Makalapogo,  which  are  sand- 
*jv  sons  of  Bechuana  prisoners  taken  on  the  rivers  in  whicli  water  can  only  be  obtained  in 
Mrch  into  these  regions  from  the  southeast,  the  dry  season  by  digging.    The  inhabitants 
'  rru  another  fourth.    The  Amacholi,  the  ori-  outside  the  towns  in  Bamangwato  are  of  two 
.'  :i.i]  inhabitants  conquered  by  the  late  King  classes,  the  Bakala  and  the  Masawa,  the  latter 
*L  :-i]ikat«e,  composed  of  different  tribes,  are  being  slaves  without  the  right  to  own  prop- 
:!>^  the  servants  of  the  conquerors.    The  peo-  erty.    Shoshong,  the  capital,  once  contained 
■  e  are  assigned  to  their  settlements  by  the  80,000  inhabitants ;  but,  owing  to  the  hostile 
'•If!?,  who  collects  about  him  the  yonngmen  inroads  of  the  Matabeli,  its  population  is  re- 
f  -he  conntry,  and,  after  putting  them  throngh  duced  to  10,000.    The  people  often  emigrate  to 

*  'f-nrse  of  military  trainmg,  settles  them  over  the  other  Bechuana  nations.  The  women  cnlti- 
•'-e  country,  each  regiment,  after  it  has  passed  vate  gardens  near  the  town  and  the  men  follow 

*  jrongh  its  four  years'  drill,  being  maae  the  the  chase.  They  are  temperate  in  their  habits. 
'  I'^ltfii^of  a  new  town.  The  principal  occnpa-  The  European  dress  is  common.  Khame,  the 
:>Q  of  the  men  is  warfare  with  the  neighboring  chief,  is  a  wise  ruler,  sincerely  attached  to 

"^.<^.    The  women  till  the  soil,  which  is  very  principles  of  hnmanity  and  justice.    The  coun- 

r  flactive.    They  possess  a  few  cattle,  goats,  try  over  which  Khame  claims  jurisdiction  is 

x-A  fibeep.  They  are  mthless  and  cruel  in  their  an  irregular  triangle,  with  the  Makarakari  salt 
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lake  in  tlie  o«Dtor ;   one  of  its  angles  is  the  to  the  desert  of  Kalihari,  and  oontain'mg  an 

junction  of  the  Shaaha  and  Limpopo  Rivers,  area  of  some  70,000  square  miles.   In  the  ea«t, 

another  the  j auction  of  the  Ohobe  with  tiie  near  the  Great  Fish  River,  are  also  good  ^Taz- 

Zambesi,  near  the  Victoria  Falls.  ing-groands.    The  population  is  very  mixed, 

Andrew  A.  Anderson,  like  Dr.  Holub,  has  embracing  Namaqnas,  Hotteritots,  Bnshmen, 

spent  many  years  in  southern  Central  Africa,  Griauas,  and  Damaras,  with  different  ?arietii<i 

and  has.  collected  interesting  data  regarding  of   half-breeds   called   Eorumas,  VeldiikocQ- 

the  countries  of  the  South  African  plateaus  drawers,    Bundle-Swaarts,    and  Africander, 

and  their  inhabitants.    East  of  the  Mashona  and  a  good  number  of  Caffres  who  have  run 

country,  which  he  counts  as  belonging  to  Mata-  away  from  the  Cape.    The  latter,  namberiui; 

beli-iand,  is  the  Makombe  country,  about  40,-  about  20,000,  live  under  arms  and  are  given  to 

000  square  miles  in  extent,  reaching  to  the  For-  plunder.    The  great  Kalihari  Desert  is  9  xj 

tugnese  possessions.    South  of  this  is  a  terri-  miles  long,   and   in  some   places   600  luik? 

tory  extending  to  the  Limpopo,  with  an  area  broad ;  it  contains  200,000  square  miles,  be- 

estimated  at  70,000  square  milo:^    Parts  of  this  sides  a  tract  of  20,000  square  miles  on  tie 

are  inhabited  by  a  tolerably  thick  and  Indus-  Orange  River.    Between  1864  and  1872  Mr. 

trious  population,  who  grow  and  weave  cotton.  Anderson  explored  and  surveyed  the  dt\sert «/ 

South  of  Bamangwato,  which  has  an  extent  of  Kalihari.    He  was  always  accompanied  b}  i 

about  70,000  square  miles  with  a  population  of  large  following  of  Bushmen,  who,  he  says,  are 

about  45,000,  is  Secheli^s  country,  which  ex-  the  best  behaved  but  the  worst  treated  of  tu. 

tends  from  the  Limpopo  on  the  east  to  the  Ea-  the  black  races  he  has  met  in  Africa.   The  uc>- 

lihari  Desert  on  the  west,  whose  population,  ert  is  rich  in  minerals :  coal  is  abundant ;  cor- 

exclusive  of  Bushmen,  is  about  45,000 ;  this  per  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  on  xU 

region  hiis  an  area  of  about  30,000  square  miles ;  west  side ;  and  gold  was  discovered  bj  him  in 

the  capital  town  is  Molopololo.    In  the  same  two    mountain  ranges.    Those  parts  of  il<v 

country  two  independent  chiefs  rule  over  about  country  in  which  water  is  always  to  be  f o\il-1 

80,000  people.   Immediately  south  of  this  coun-  are  well  adapted  for  farming.    Near  the  lar.\* 

try,  between  the  Transvaal  and  the  desert,  is  sand-rivers  water  is  always  obtainable.    Tiv 

Gasietsise^s  country,  60,000  square  miles  in  ex-  rainy  season  is  from  January  to  May.    Sh*  >  !• 

tent,  with  Kanya  for  its  chief  town,  and  a  pop-  and  cattle  fatten  well  on  the  herbage.    Ti  t 

nlation,  exclusive  of  Bushmen,  but  including  fine  grassy  pastures  are  full  of  large  gan).*- 

the  followers  of  two  chiefs  who  live  there  by  There  are  large  forests  of  bush  and  tim^x r 

sufferance,  amounting  to  85,000;  and  to  the  The  cotton-growing  region  in  the  Masb»ui 

oast,  bordering  on  the  Transvaal,  is  the  terri-  country  is  described  by  Mr.  Anderson  as  em* 

tory  of  the  chief  Macasi.    South  of  Gasietsise's  bracing  an  area  of  25,000  square  miles.    L.- 

dominions  Monsiwe  rules  over  about  20,000  bengule  now  bars  the  way  to  this  rich  field  l-*r 

square  miles  of  territory,  with  a  population  of  European  setdements.    Transportation  to  t:.  > 

perhaps  15,000.    Below  this  country  and  north  coast  is  everywhere  easily  to  be  accompli^-'*-' 

of  Griqualand  West  is  about  80,000  square  by  the  numerous  watercourses.    Rice  i:^  »" 

miles  of  territory,  occupied  by  several  petty  cultivated  in  this  district ;  spioea  of  all  varu- 

tribes,  numbering  some  20,000.    West  of  Ba-  ties  thrive  exoeedmgly;  and  oranges,  Itnvn^ 

manffwato,  the  region  about  Lake  Ngami  is  gov-  citrons,  and  many  vegetablee  attain  the  hicb'^' 

emed  by  a  son  of  the  late  Lechuatabele,  whose  degree  of  perfection.     Gold  is  found  in  tl-^ 

kraal  is  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  where  the  Zou-  same  country,  as  well  as  silver  and  other  uii'  • 

ga  or  Botletle  issue**.    {lis  territory  has  an  ex-  erals.    Portions  of  the  Mashona  district  ;i' 

tent  of  about  40,000  square  miles ;  the  people  other  parts  of  Matabeli-land  are  absolutely  ir-- 

number  about  20,000.    The  countries  west  of  from  &ver,  which  is  unknown  in  the  elwat  -. 

the  Kalihari  Desert  are  Ovamuo-land,  Dnmara-  and  mountainous  regions.  West  of  Lake  N^ui> 

land,  and  Great  Namaqua>lana.   Ovampo-land,  in  Kalihari  and  the  Ovampo,  Damara,  u 

on  the  north,  w^ould  be  an  excellent  grazing  i^amaqua  countries,  there  is  no  fever.    Tl 

country  for  cattle  and  sheep,  having  plenty  of  fever  districts  of  this  part  of  Africa  are  pr'iiu . 

water  and  very  fine  veldt ;  the  mountains  are  pally  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Zambesi  ni 

reported  to  be  rich  in  minerals.    This  country  the  regions  east  of  Lake  Kgami,  in  the  l'*^ 

contains  about  60,000  square  miles,  and  sup-  country  along  the  Zouga  and  Mababe  lliv^: 

ports  a  population  of  only  80,000 ;  the  people  from  the  great  salt-pan  of  Makarakari  iv  * 

are  industrious,  and  raise  grain  and  vegetables.  Victoria  Falls,  and  along  the  Chobe  or  C\i:-i 

Damara-land  lies  to  the  south  and  west  of  do  River.    The  sickly  season  begins  when  f . 

Ovampo-land  and  north  of  Great  Namaqua-  mapane-trees,  which  grow  to  a  great  size  u^ 

land,  extending  in  its  southern  portion  from  have  a  frond  and  flower  like   those  of  ^' 

the  sea  to  the  desert.    It  has  lately  been  an-  orange-tree,  send  out  their  young  shoots ;  tr  ^ 

nexed  to  Cape  Colony.    Along  the  coast  the  May  to  October  the  whole  country  is  fr^e  f  r 

country  is  a  sandy  desert,  but  its  eastern  por-  fever. 

tton  is  moanti^ous  and  rich  in  mineral  prod-        One  of  the  most  important   geograrl : 
nets.    The  same  is  true  of  Damara-land,  run-  achievements  of  the  year  was  accom pli^h fi- 
ning from  Great  Namaqua-land  to  Orange  Riv-  south  Central  Africa  by  Major  Serpa  Pl: 
er  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  an  energetic  and  accomplished  young  Vxjtx- 
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gnese  explorer.    The  expedition  Wad  sent  out  fever,  and  was  compelled  to  remdn  in  6ib^ 

by  the  Portngaese  Govemoient,  and  had  for  for  three  months,  nearly  consuming  the  whole 

its  ohiject  Uie  exploration  of  the  interior  of  the  of  the  share  of  supplies  which  had  fallen  to 

African  Continent,  particularly  the  river  srs-  him  on  the  division.    His  attendants  abandoned 

terns  of  the  Zambesi  and  the  Congo.     The  him,  and  he  had  to  organize  another  party; 

commander  of  one  division  of  the  expedition,  and  in  May  he  made  a  start,  idthough  still  suf- 

Major  Albert  da  Kooba  Serpa  Pinto,  was  emi-  fering  extreme  weakness  and  prostration. 

BeDtly  fitted  for  his  task  by  his  experience  in  On  the  way  from  Benguela  to  Bib 6  Uiey  had 

African  life,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Ian-  already  made  a  geographic^  discovery  of  in- 

fniages^  and   by   his   scientific   attainments,  terest,  in  finding  the  source  of  the  Cubango 

Born  in  1846  and  educated  for  the  Portuguese  to  the  west  of  that  place,  instead  of  to  the 

military  service,  he  took  part  in  1869  in  the  east,  as  has  been  supposed.    They  obtained  no 

campaign  against  the  rebellious  chief  Bonga  water  until  they  reached  Caconda,  except  by 

in  the  region  of  the  Zambesi,  and  on  that  oc-  wringing  their  tents  when  they  were  wet  with 

ca.sion  ascended  that  river  as  far  as  the  Vic*  the  eassimha  or  heavy  night-dews.    The  dis- 

toria  Falls.    He  then  spent  a  considerable  time  trict  of  Dombe  Grande  is  the  most  fertile  por- 

aniong  the   Comore   and  Seychelle  negroes,  tion  of  Angola,  and  furnished  com  for  the 

honting  on  the  shores  of  Li^e  Nyassa,  and  whole  province  during  three  years  of  drought. 

returned  hj  way  of  Goa  to  Europe.    The  ex-  At  Caoonda  they  fell  in  with  an  eminent  natu- 

)ie<]ition  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  in  ralist,  Anchietta,  who  has  preserved,  during 

Au^st,  1877,  where  they  encountered  Stanley  the  twelve  years  which  he  has  passed  among 

just  at  the  completion  of  his  trying  march  the  wilds  of  Central  Africa,  the  elegant  habits 

through  the  dark  continent.    Stanley^s  attend-  of  city  life,  receiving  them  in  evening  dress 

fiDts  after  their  terrible  experience,  could  not  and  offering  them  tea  in  Sevres  china.    He  has 

bo  indaced  to  encounter  the  toils  and  hard-  a  library  well  stocked  with  modem  works,  in 

ships  of  another  overlund  Joumey  with  Serpa  which  he  seeks  relaxation  from  his  engrossing 

Pinto.    The  expedition  consisted  of  two  others  naturalistic  researches  and  collections.     Be- 

begides  Serpa  Pinto,  Brito  Capello  and  Ivens.  sides  the  head-stream  of  the  Cubango,  Pinto 

Not  finding  carriers  in  Loanda,  they  went  to  passed  two  affluents  before  arriving  at  Bih6. 

the  hanks  of  the  Congo  in  search  of  some.    It  and  also  the  river  Cuqueima,  which  is  markea 

was  while  on  this  errand  that  they  fell  in  with  on  the  maps  as  an  affluent  of  the  Cubango, 

Stanley.    His  exploration  of  the  Congo  River  and  was  supposed  to  be  one  by  Ladislaus  Mag- 

ol>li^ed  them  to  considerably  modify  their  yar,  but  which  Pinto  was  surprised  to  find 

I'lrm^  the  ascent  of  tiie  Congo  and  determina-  ranning  north ;   it  curves  afterward  toward 

ton  ot  its  sources  having  been  one  of  the  the  southwest,  and  is  a  tributary  of  the  Cuan- 

principal  objects  for  which  they  were  sent  out.  za.    This  stream  forms  the  boundary-line  of 

Tht'j  started  from  Benguela  for  the  interior  the  territory  of  Bih6,  the  greater  part  of  which 

OQ  the  12th  of  NovemW,  1877,  accompanied  country  is  governed  directly  by  the  chief,  and 

bj  an  escort  of  fourteen  soldiers  and  fifty-sevei>  the  remaining  portions  by  chiefs  who  are  sub- 

'^^arriers.    Traversing  the  districts  of  I)ombe.  }ect  to  him.    Starting  from  Bih6,  he  soon  en- 

^taliengaez,  and  Caconda,  they  reached  Bihe  tered  a  most  interesting  region,  the  magnifi- 

in  March,  1878,  after  painstaking  observations  cent  plain  of  Cangala,  in  which  within  a  few 

io  the  little  known  regions  through  which  they  miles  of  each  other  all  the  great  rivers  of 

I'.'H^ed.    The  positions  assigned  to  some  of  the  South  Africa  take  their  rise.    This  is  a  pla- 

l')f  alities  by  66  da  Bandeira  differ  in  some  teau  about  1,700  metres  in  altitude.    A  veij 

<  tM^s  five  or  six  degrees  from  the  positions  de-  remarkable   phenomenon   is   here  exhibited. 

^.rrnined  by  Pinto :  according  to  the  latter.  The  sources  of  great  rivers  fiowing  in  different 

l^vni^uela  is  situated  in  latitude  12^  84'  17"  S.,  directions  fU'e  dovetailed  between  each  other 

<'»:iiritade  13**  25'  21"  £.  from  Greenwich,  and  without  any  perceptible  water-partings.    On 

'«i^  ftn  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  of  7  this  one  spot  rivers  which  soon  assume  mag- 

'  litres ;  Dombe  Grande  is  in  latitude  12^  65'  nificent  proportions,  and  which  finally  empty 

^-  S.,  longitude  18*^  7'45"«  with  an  absolute  thousands  of  miles  away  from  each  other,  in 

^  cvation  of  98  metres;  Guillenguez  is  in  lati-  the  Atlantic,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  in  the 

'  le  14^  8'  10"  S.,  lon^tude  14*^  5'  8",  and  is  thirsty  sands  of  the  Ealihari  Desert,  all  take 

;'=<  metres  above  the  mean  tide-mark;  Cacon-  their  rise  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other, 

■it  \s  in  latitude  18"  44',  longitude  16**  V  61",  fiowing  in  opposite  or  diverse  directions,  only 

^-  ith  an  elevation  of  1,678  metres ;  and  Bih6  separated  by  short  stretches  of  the  same  level 

^  in  latitude  12**  21' 40",  longitude  16°  49'  24",  plain.    In  some  spots  only  a  few  paces  sepa- 

^<i  has  an  elevation  of  1,670  metres.    At  rate  streams  which  feed  the  Congo,  the  Zam- 

'-'?i('  the  explorers  decided  to  separate,  Brito  besi,  and  the  Cubango.    This  plateau  is  the 

^  .[>eno  and  Ivens  journeying  to  the  north-  southem  limit  of  the  Benguelan  highlands. 

^  :rd  to  explore  the  river  Cuanza,  while  Serpa  Its  climate  is  exceedingly  salubrious ;  and  its 

I  into  was  to  push  on  into  the  interior  to  tne  remarkable  agricultural  and  commercial  capa- 

i*tvrard.     Senhor  Pinto  had  enjoyed  good  bilities  render  it  one  of  the  most  promising 

•'i]th  until   his  companions  left  him;   but,  regions  in  Africa  for  colonization.     In  this 

<:T  they  had  pnrted  he  fell  ill  of.  rheumatic  plain,  which  is  transected  by  the  twelfth  par^ 
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BlleL  rise  the  Oaito,  an  important  afflaent  of  in  1858,  a  tribe  of  Bnshmen  named  Kassakflrie 
theOabango,  which  flows  southward  and  unites  are  put  down  in  the  region  between  the  Cu- 
with  the  main  river  at  a  place  called  Darico ;  nene  and  the  Cubango.  Another  nomadic 
the  Ouiba,  a  tributary  of  the  Cuanza;  and  the  tribe,  called  the  Mussambas,  inhabit  this  coan- 
Lnngo-e-ungo,  an  important  river  flowing  east-  trj.  Their  wanderings  extend  as  far  as  the 
ward,  and  emptying  into  the  Liba — ^all  close  country  of  the  Sulatebele.  They  are  a  black 
together ;  and  m  the  neighboring  regions  other  race,  entirely  distinct  from  the  Basbmen  of 
affluents  of  the  Cuanza  and  the  Cubango,  and  the  Ealihari  Desert,  called  Massaroas.  The  ro- 
the  head-waters  of  the  Cuando,  the  Quango,  gions  lying  between  Bih6  and  the  Zambesi  are 
and  the  Cunene,  take  their  rise.  The  Cuando  inhabited  by  three  distinct  races,  the  Kimbau- 
rises  in  latitude  13°  S.,  longitude  10°  £.,  east  des,  the  Luohares,  and  the  Ambuellae;  while 
of  the  Cuito.  This  is  a  large  and  deep  navi-  a  fourth,  the  Kibokwos,  are  migrating  at  pre^ 
gable  river,  receiving  several  affluents  as  navi-  ent  from  the  north  to  the  banks  of  the  Cuban- 
gable  as  itself,  watering  a  great  area  of  fertile  go  and  the  Cuando,  where  they  And  a  soil  more 
and  inhabited  country.  It  was  this  same  river  productive  than  that  which  they  have  (xcu- 
which  Livingstone  called  Chobe,  and  which  is  pied.  The  whole  country  is  oxceedinglr  fruit- 
the  principal  affluent  of  the  Zambesi,  uniting  ful.  The  people  of  all  these  tribes  are  lively 
with  the  main  stream  in  about  latitude  18°  S.,  and  capable  of  learning  quickly;  they  show  a 
longitude  25°  £.,  after  a  navigable  course  of  500  remarkable  fondness  for  dress.  They  are  g<)r- 
mUes.  The  standard  of  size  must  be  taken  emed  by  chiefs  whose  power  is  absolote.  Dif* 
differently  in  Africa  from  that  applied  to  £u-  ferent  tribes  Join  together  in  confederation?. 
ropean  rivers,  as  the  smaller  rivers  in  Africa  They  had  never  seen  a  European  before  the 
exceed  those  which  are  usually  called  great  in  arrival  of  Serpa  Pinto,  but  him  they  receive*) 
Europe.  The  rise  of  rivers  in  Africa  is  a  sin-  very  cordially.  Between  the  Cuando  and  the 
gular  and  apparently  mysterious  process.  A  Liambai  he  encountered  no  important  river. 
trickling  rill  \a  observed  and  followed  down  a  In  this  eastward  journey  through  the  vallej  of 
short  distance,  and  is  soen  to  wax  rapidly,  the  Lungo-e-ungo  the  expedition  was  pnt  to 
without  receiving  any  visible  affluents,  into  a  severe  straits,  going  without  food  at  ooe  time 
flowing,  navigable  river.  From  the  head-  for  103  hours,  and  repeatedly  for  nearly  A-i 
waters  of  the  Cuando,  Serpa  Pinto  took  a  hours,  and  then  breaking  fast  only  with  som' 
course  which  would  lead  him  to  the  Liba  or  alputa  or  canary-seed.  The  country  traver>e<l 
Upper  Zambesi.  He  traversed  a  region  cov-  was  very  marshy,  but  contained  no  trace  of 
ered  with  forests,  in  which  the  elephant  still  game,  and  not  even  the  turtles  which  are  so 
abounds.  Here  he  came  across  a  singular  race  abundant  in  the  marshy  spots  along  the  Z^.m- 
of  people,  whose  skins  are  yellowish-white,  besi.  Crocodiles,  however,  were  so  nutneroui 
paler  in  fact  than  the  average  European,  and  that  bridges  had  to  be  constructed  over  s<>!ne 
whose  head  is  covered  with  a  tufted  growth  of  of  the  streams  to  avoid  them.  After  troubii-^ 
short  woolly  hair.  He  observed  one  day  that  and  hardships  without  number  he  reached  at 
one  of  his  carriers  had  a  white  skin,  and  upon  last  the  town  of  Lialui  (probably  the  same  ^i 
inquiry  he  learned  of  this  anomalous  people  the  Katongo  of  Livingstone),  on  the  Liamt>aL 
that  they  were  a  nomadic  race  who  live  upon  or  Upper  Zambesi,  in  latitude  15^  12'  S.,  loup- 
roots  and  the  products  of  the  chase,  wander-  tude  22°  48'  E. 

ing  in  bands  of  from  four  to  six  families  in  the  Serpa  Pinto  had  intended  to  proceed  from 

region  between  the  Cuchi,  one  of  tlie  affluents  here  to  the  northeast    In  that  dtrcction  hi 

of  the  Cubango,  and  the  main  river,  and  east-  hoped  to  discover  the  true  Booroe  of  the  Lns- 

ward  as  far  as  the  Cuando.    They  are  oxtraor-  laba,  which,  according  to  a  map  drawn  for  bin. 

dinarily  muscular,  burying  their  arrows  en-  by  a  Bihean,  is  not  theLuapala  connecting:  tb- 

tirely  in  the  flesh  of  the  elephant.    They  are  lakes  Bangweolo  and  Moero  and  the  Chaml^e?^. 

the  only  African  people  who  devour  their  food  but  the  true  Lualaba,  which  rises,  like  the  otbtr 

without  cooking.     They  hold  no  intercourse  great  African  rivers,  in  about  the  12th  deirr<**' 

with  the  neighboring  tribes,  except  when  they  of  south  latitude,  between  the  Liambai  ai^a 

are  threatened  with  famine,  on  which  occa-  the  Luengwe  or  Cafnqne,  the  river  which  w.i.^ 

sions  they  exchange  ivory  for  the  necessaries  called  by  Livingstone  Cafue.    In  this  same  ri- 

of  life  with  the  Anguellas.    They  never  stay  gion  live  the  Chucnlumbe,  a  feroolons  race  of 

a  second  night  in  the  same  encampment.    This  savages,  who  will  not  suffer  either  whites  <  r 

tribe  are  called  Cassequeres.    Their  tufted  hair  Arabs  to  set  foot  within  their  territories,  b< : 

might  warrant  the  conjecture  that  the  Bushmen  who  carry  on  considerable  commerce  tlin^nj 

of  the  south  are  descendants  of  this  race  in-  the  agency  of  native  traders.  Although  warn 'i 

termarrled  with  the  blacks.    Their  faces  are  by  Stanley  not  to  enter  the  dominions  of  tit- 

very  prognathous,  and  their  eyes  are  set  ob«  relentless  barbarians,  he  intended  to  pusli  ii- 

liquely  in  their  heads  like  those  of  the  Chinese,  way  in  that  direction ;  but  the  sadden  de<>  r 

As  none  of  the  Portuguese  traders  have  ever  tionof  his  ^followers  compelled  him  to  2il'<: 

made  mention  of  this  strikingly  marked  peo-  his  plans.    In  the  night  of  the  6th  of  Antn.^r. 

pie,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  Senhor  Pmto  while  encamped  at  Lialui,  a  fire  suddenly  bnk^ 

has  permitted  himself  to  be  misled  by  an  al-  out  in  the  camp,  and  slmultaneoosly  they  w'> 

bino.    In  one  of  Petermann^s  maps,  published  attacked  by  the  natives.    His  men  were  vcr; 
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actiTe  and  Tigorona  in  rescmng  bis  instruments  and  he  was  confronted,  ill  and  exhaasted  as  he 
and  in  repolaing  the  assailants ;  yet  the  morn-  was,  bj  hoBtile  natives.    Fortunately,  he  did 
in^  after  the  victory  he  found  that  his  carriers  encounter  Europeans  at  this  juncture.     The 
had  abandoned  him  in  a  body,  all  the  Bengue-  first  was  an  English  naturalist.  Dr.  Bradshaw, 
lans  leaving,  and  only  a  handful  of  Biheans,  whose  life  and  circumstances  contrasted  strik- 
fieven  in  number,  remaining  with  their  leader,  ingly  with  the  elegant  hermitage  of  his  Portu- 
PiDto  was  forced  to  turn  his  course  to  the  guose  compeer  in  Angola;  for,  inured  to  wild 
southward,  into  the  country  which  has  been  life,  and  supporting  himself  by  the  chase,  he 
made  very  familiar  to  the  world  by  the  writ-  was  found  pursuing  his  vocation  barefoot  and 
in^  of  Livingstone.    Tet  important  political  coatless  among  the  ceaseless  perils  of  this  wil- 
changes  have  taken  place  since  the  sojourn  of  derness.    While  in  the  company  of  this  sentle- 
the  Scotch  traveler  with  Sebituane,  the  able  man  the  negroes  surrounded  their  habitation 
King  of  the  Makalolos.  That  kingdom  has  been  one  night,  prowling  about  with  evil  intent 
overthrown,  and  the  very  nation  itself  has  been  while  they  held  a  vigilant  watch.   In  the  mom- 
completely  exterminated.     Livingstone  fore-  ing  the  Portuguese  traveler  found  that  thej 
saw  its  decay  on  his  second  visit  to  the  Maka-  had  robbed  him  of  the  remainder  of  his  bag- 
I0I08  under  the  second  King,  Sekeletu.     The  gage.    He  then  went  in  search  of  a  French 
empire  which  Sebituane  had  founded,  by  con-  missionary  who  lived  with  his  wife  and  sister 
quering  the  nations  around  and  consolidating  at  Guiyama,  and,  falling  very  ill  on  the  way, 
them  into  a  strong  kingdom,  was  destroyed  by  he  was  tenderly  cared  for  by  this  brave  family. 
the  former  possessors  of  the  land,  who  rose  Recovering  from  the  fever,  he  set  out  to  find 
^oddenly  in  the  reign  of  the  third  King,  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  discharge 
pnt  the  greater  part  of  their  masters  to  death,  of  the  Cubango.    Pastor  Coillard  and  the  la- 
Bubs^equenily  destroying  the  rest,  who  fled  to  dies  insisted  on  bearing  him  company  in  the 
Bih4  and  made  from  there  an  incursion  in  toilsome  excursion  into  the  Kalihari  Desert. 
January,  1878.    The  hardy  and  brave  nation  Kalihari  is  nowhere  strictly  a  desert,  as  trees 
which  Sebituane  had  formed  from  all  the  dif-  and  pastures,  water  and  game  are  found,  and 
ferent  races  of  South  Africa  owed  their  decay  people  live  in  all  parts  of  it ;  yet  water  in  many 
and  final  destruction  to  the  enervating  effects  portions  is  only  to  be  had  at  certain  seasons 
of  fevers  and  to  licentiousness  and  the  use  of  of  the  year,  and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
hang.  On  the  Zambesi  Serpa  Pinto  met  Mechua-  follow  a  nomadic  life,  changing  their  abode  as 
D/i.  Livingstone^s  companion,  who  was  then  a  the  waters  come  and  go.    The  explorer  did 
Luina  slave  of  Sekeletu,  but  who  is  now  a  prom-  not  succeed  in  reaching  the  Cubango ;  but,  from 
inent  man  in  the  nation.    The  banks  of  the  what  he  observed  and  learned  from  the  na- 
ZambeM  were  at  first  covered  with  woods,  tives,  he  believes  that  he  has  settled  the  ques- 
and  pulse  was  everywhere  plentiful.    Soon  he  tion  of  the  discharge  of  that  river,  a  question 
reached  basaltic  formations  and  uninterrupted  of  great  importance  in  the  hydrography  of 
cataracts  and  rapids  down  to  the  Victoria  Falls.  Southern  Africa.    The  Cubango  is  laia  down 
There  are  72  of  these  falls  and  rapids  between  variously  on  recent  maps  as  flowing  into  the 
the  16th  parallel  of  latitude  and  the  Victoria  Cunene,  to  lagoons  near  Lake  Ngami,  or  to 
Falls,  a  aifitance  of  220  geographical  miles,  the  Chobe.    Its  upper  course  has  been  made 
The  only  affluents  of  the  Zambesi  from  the  known  by  Portuguese  traders,  and  is  traced  on 
^est  were  the  Lungo-e-ungo,  the  Uhengo,  and  S&  da  Bandeira^s  map  as  far  as  latitude  170°  S. 
the  Cuando,  ezsept  a  small  one  close  to  the  C.  J.  Andersson  struck  this  river  in  1859  in 
Victoria  Falls.    The  Uhengo  is  formed  by  the  latitude  17°  47'  S.,  longitude  18*"  61'  E.,  and 
junction  of  three  rivers,  the  Ninda,  the  Loati,  navigated  it  up  and  down  for  a  distance  of  100 
and  the  Lnanginga.    The  level  of  the  land  de-  miles.    It  was  here  called  the  Okavango,  and 
(lines  between  Bih6  and  the  Zambesi  about  was  200  to  800  yards  broad,  very  deep,  and 
1 '2iK)  feet;  but  south  of  the  Cuando  the  land  flowing  at  the  rate  of  2^  to  S  miles  an  nour. 
Ih^qs  to  rise  again,  and  a  luxuriant  vegeta-  Baines  and  Andersson  both  supposed  that  it 
tion  ia  met  with ;  yet  the  country  is  almost  flowed  into  the  Chobe  and  formed  the  prinoi- 
nninhabited.    The  country  south  of  the  Zam-  pal  branch  of  the  Zambesi.    At  the  upper  end 
W:si  is  not  attractive  to  settlers,  although  ex-  of  the  Kalihari  Pinto  came  upon  tlie  great 
cvediogly  fertile,  both  because  of  the  hostile  Macaricari  salt-pan.     The  Macaricari  is  con- 
attitude  of  the  Matabeli,  who  regard  the  Zam-  nected  with  Lake  Ngami  by  the  Botletle  Riv- 
bt»i  as  their  natural  frontier,  and  because  of  er.    The  Cubango  River,  according  to  Serpa 
tije  malarial  climate.    Down  to  the  Victoria  Pinto's  reports,  has  no  connection  whatever 
F:iil«,  with  the  exception  of  the  barren  region  with  the  Cuando  or  the  Zambef^i,  but  its  waters, 
of  the  rapids,  the  country  is  well  peopled,  considerably  reduced  in  volume  by  evapora- 
£  ist  of  the  river  live  the  flerce  and  warlike  tion,  are  entirely  absorbed  by  the  Eodihati 
MukalakaSy  many  of  whom  are  taken  captive  Desert.    It  empties  into  Lake  Ngami,  which 
i'i  their  constant  wars,  and  serve  the  surround-  in  very  rainy  seasons  overflows  into  the  great 
in^  tnbes  as  slaves.  At  Linyanti,  on  the  Cuan-  salt-pan.  The  Macaricari  and  the  Botletle  both 
<lo,  he  expected  to  find  an  English  mission ;  exhibit  some  very  mysterious  and  complicated 
Out  the  mission  was  deserted,  the  missionaries  phenomena,  according  to  Serpa  Pinto's  state- 
having  faUen  victims  to  the  deadly  climate,  menta.    The  salt-pan  is  sometimes  a  perfectly 
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dry  and  empty  basin,  whose  bottom  is  covered       The  Italian   nataralist,  Signer  D^AlkrtU, 
with  a  glittering  saline  inoniscation  ;  bat  at  who  has  spent  a  large  m>rtion  of  tlie  last  six 
other  times  it  is  filled  with  water,  forming  a  years,  secluded  from  civuization  and  surround- 
broad  and  deep  lake.     Other  similar  basins  ed  with  dangers,  studying  in  the  wilds  of  New 
present  the  same  phenomenon ;  but  this  one  Gdinea  the  wonderful  &nna  of  that  iijlaod, 
differs  from  them  all  in  that  its  changes  seem  has  contributed  more  perhaps  than  anj  other 
to  have  no  connection  with  the  seasons  of  rain  man  to  our  information  of  this  land  of  marv^^la, 
or  drought  in  the  surrounding  regions.    The  which  has  been  reserved  until  the  present  to 
behavior  of  the  Botletle  is  even  more  surpris-  be  explored,  although  known  to  be  one  of  the 
ing  and  unusual.    Livingstone  reported  it  as  most  interesting  re^ons  of  the  earth.    D'Al- 
flowing  westward,  and  Baines  represented  it  bertis  arrived  for  the  first  time  in  New  Guiaea 
as  flowing  to  the  east.    Serpa  Pinto  affirms  in  1872,  in  company  with  Dr.  Beooari.    Id- 
that  both  statements  are  true,  and  that  its  cur-  able  to  make  a  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
rent  at  certain  seasons  is  toward  Lake  Ngami,  Wamnka  River,  in  longitude  136**  15'  £.,  hu- 
while  at  others  it  carries  the  waters  of  that  tnde  4®  40'  S.,  and  to  ascend  that  river  and 
lake  into  the  Maoarioari,  according  as  rainfall  reach  the  Charles  Louis  Mountains,  according 
occurs  in  the  country  of  the  Matabeli  or  in  to  their  intentions,  they  landed,  after  touching 
the  valley  of  the  Oubango.    If  the  outlet  of  at  several  points  along  the  coast,  at  Serong,  a 
the  Oubango  is  into  Lake  Ngami,  and  tiiere  small  island  between  Salwatti  and  the  muin- 
is  no  regular  connection  with  the  Ouando—  land,  latitude  0°  52'  S.   Obliged  to  depart  from 
which  can  not  yet  be  accepted  as  proved,  not-  here  on  account  of  the  nnwhole80inene.>s  of 
withstanding  the  positive  convictions  of  Serpa  the  climate,  they  proceeded  to  Dorei,  a  trad- 
Pinto,  since  the  identity  of  the  Okavango,  as  ing-post  on  the  northwestern  peninsula,  and  es- 
the  middle  course  of  the  Oubango  which  An-  tablished  their  quarters  at  the  village  of  Andtii, 
dersson  explored  was  called,  and  the  Tioghe,  a  few  miles  distant,  where  there  was  a  I)ut<  b 
which  empties  into  the  lake,  is  not  yet  estab-  mission.    This  is  the  country  of  which  Wal- 
lished,  and  neither  the  Oubango  nor  the  Ouan-  lace  wrote  in  his  accounts  of  the  birds-of- para- 
do  has  been  explored  over  its  whole  course  dise.    D'Albertis  explored  the  regions  around 
— there  may  yet  be  a  periodical  overflow  into  in  search  of  specimens  of  this  bird,  but  only 
the  Ouando  from  Lake  Ngami ;  as  Baines  as-  found    ordinary  and    uninteresting  varietioN 
sorts  that  the  Tamalukun,  which  discharges  The  rare  and  richly  feathered  species,  ^hirh 
into  the  Botletle,  and  the  Mababe,  which  flows  are  only  known  to  naturalists  from  mutllutcd 
in  an  opposite  direction  into  the  Ouando,  are  specimens  that  have  be^i  prepared  for  corn- 
joined  in  especially  wet  seasons  by  a  navigable  merce  by  the  native  hjonters,  live  farther  inlaiid. 
channeL  in  the  Arfak  Mountains,  to  the  foot  of  wLich 

Serpa  Pinto  next  visited  the  cataracts  to  the  natnralist^s  earlier  explorations  extende'I. 

which  Livingstone  gave  the  name  of  Victoria  He  was  the  first  European  to  ascend  into  tlie 

Falls,  and  which  the  natives  call  Mosi-va-ton la.  highlands  which  are  the  habitat  of  this  is'^t 

He  found  the  height  of  the  fall  to  be  180  beautiful  creature  in  the  feathered  race.    Bi- 

metres.    He  then  took  leave  of  the  Ooillard  cause  of  the  dread  in  which  the  ooast  natives 

faoiily,  and  made  his  way  to  Shoshong,  where  hold  the  mountain  tribes,  who  are  repaird 

the  people,  among  whom  the  missionaries  Mao-  to  be  cannibals,  no  attempt  (if  any  had  Ixx'd 

kenzie  and  Price  long  resided,  are  Ohristians,  made)  to  penetrate  this  region  had  yet  6uc- 

and  use  gold  currency,  and  even  have  a  credit  ceeded.    D\Albertis  was  the  first  civilized  beiof; 

system.    Thence  he  was  able  to  send  dispatches  who  studied  the  bird-of-paradise  in  its  native 

to  Europe  on  the  2d  of  January,  1879.    A  few  woods.    The  Arfak  range  is  of  voloanic  origin. 

more  weeks  brought  him  to  Pretoria,  the  capi-  The  highest  peak.  Mount  Arfak,  is  not  far  from 

tal  of  the  Transvaal ;  and  he  arrived  at  Durban  0,000  feet  in  height.     From  this  the  ranire 

on  the  14th  of  April,  sixteen  months  after  he  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  until  it  joiLi 

had  left  the  opposite  coast.    Of  the  four  hun-  the  central  ridge  of  the  interior.     Numert>r.9 

dred  men  who  formed  his  escort  when  he  left  streams  roll  down  the  side  of  the  mouutniu- 

Benguela,  only  eiglit  remained  faithful  to  him,  chain  into  Port  Geelvink  and  Geelvink  B^y. 

and  accompanied  him  throughout  the  toilsome  The  whole  range,  even  the  highest  somniit.N 

and  perilous  journey.     These  he  took  with  are  thickly  clad  with  magnificent  forest-s  it 

him  to  Lisbon,  to  be  returned  from  there  to  lofty  trees.    To  his  astonishment  he  discovered 

their  native  country.  among  the  vegetation  a  species  of  oak  aod  a 

M^or  Serpa  Pinto  made  no  extensive  collec-  conifer,  identified  by  Dr.  Beccart   with  tit 

tions  of  the  fauna  and  flora,  nor  any  special  Araticarw,    In  this  spot,  in  184**  E.  lontrito'le, 

naturalistic  studies.     He  observed  in  the  up-  and  almost  upon  the  equatorial  line,  the  ti^rn 

per  Ouando  two  species  of  antelopes,  whose  of  all  climates,  from  that  of  the  torrid  to  iL^tt 

singular  habits  make  them  a  curiosity  in  natu-  of  the  upper  temperate  zone,  is  found  in  a 

raloistory:  although  true  antelopes,  they  live  variety  nowhere  else  to  be  met  with.    Ti* 

altogether  in  the  water  like  the  hippopotamus,  climate  here  is  humid,  but,  to  judge  from 

He  made  a  particular  study  of  the  ethnology  the  vigorous  and  well-proportioned  frames  "i 

of  the  countries  traversed,  besides  bis  thorough  the  inhabitants,  must  be  exceedingly  healt!-^' 

geographical  and  meteorological  observations.  These  people  possess  in  the  most  marked  dc- 
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gree  the  characteriBtics  of  the  Papuan  typo,  nothing  was  known  of  the  interior  before  hb 
and  may  be  taken  as  the  purest  examples  of  came.  The  natives  had  never  caught  sight  of 
this  race,  which,  however,  is  not  in  the  least  a  white  skin,  except  on  the  crew  of  the  Basi- 
entitled,  in  the  opinion  of  D^Albertis,  to  be  lisk,  with  whom  they  had  had  no  dealings, 
considered  a  distinct  variety  of  the  hnman  spe-  He  chose  Tnle  Island  for  his  residence  because 
ciea.  This  fine  race  of  mountaineers  held  them-  it  seemed  a  healthy  spot,  and  was  near  the 
tielves  jealously  aloof  from  the  outside  world  mainland  and  the  range  of  high  mountains 
uDui  tne  most  recent  period.  Before  D^Al-  which  runs  southeastward  from  Mount  Yule 
bertis  visited  them  they  bore  universally  the  to  the  high  peak  called  Mount  Owen  Stanley, 
reputation  of  cannibalinn.  They  live  in  tribes,  Without  possesbing  a  word  of  the  language, 
each  under  the  headship  of  a  chief  called  Eo-  D'Albertis  was  left  entirely  alone.  His  object 
rano.  They  live  in  large  houses  partitioned  was  to  study  the  inhabitants,  who  belong  to 
ott*  to  accommodate  several  families,  in  which  a  difPerent  race  from  the  Papuans  of  the  oth- 
thd  men  and  women  occupy  separate  sides,  er  half  of  the  island,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
These  Papuans  are  agriccutura],  cultivating  this  entirely  unknown  country  offered  any 
tobacco,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  bananas,  advantages  for  colonization  or  commerce,  as 
po8»e8s  aavage  arts  of  a  superior  character,  and  well  as  to  collect  objects  of  natural  history. 
are  tolerably  industrious.  They  have  no  reli-  Although  at  first  unable  to  communicate  with 
gious  ideas,  but  are  superstitious  about  death,  the  natives  except  by  signs,  his  relations  with 
btflieving  in  the  continuance  of  life  after  death  them  were  generally  most  satisfactory.  His 
and  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  They  place  stay  on  Yule  Island  lasted  eight  months,  at  the 
tobacco  and  food  on  the  graves  of  their  dead,  end  of  which  period  his  failing  health,  im- 
for  them  to  arise  and  consume  in  the  night-  paired  by  the  climate,  notwithstanding  its 
time.  In  spite  of  the  earnest  dissuasion  of  the  salubrity  compared  with  other  parts  of  New 
mii'sionaries,  D'Albertis  was  determined  to  Guinea,  obliged  him  to  depart  in  November. 
visit  the  Ar&k  Mountains.  Attended  by  an  In  the  winter  of  1876  D'Albertis,  notwith- 
interpreter,  under  the  protection  of  a  friendly  standing  his  reduced  condition  of  health,  joined 
Korauo,  he  entered  the  mountains  in  the  begin-  the  missionary  expedition  up  the  Fly  River  in 
Ding  of  September,  1872,  escorted  by  eight  or  the  Ellengowan.  Constantly  attacked  by  the 
ten  Papuans  from  the  village  of  Andai.  He  hostile  natives,  they  made  their  way  up  the 
passed  a  month  in  one  of  the  Papuan  houses,  river  for  160  miles,  and  then  were  obliged  to 
expJoring  tiie  woods  in  ouest  of  the  bird-of-  put  about  just  as  they  were  entering  the  most 
paradise,  and  ascending  ttie  mountains  in  his  interesting  region.  D^Albertis  determined  to 
excnrsiona  to  tibe*  height  of  6,000  feet.  The  make  another  attempt  to  explore  the  Fly  Riv- 
tickle  and  ferocious  character  of  the  savages  er,  and,  repairing  to  Sydney,  he  enlisted  the 
made  this  expedition  a  really  dangerous  ven-  interest  of  the  Government  and  private  dti- 
tare.  They  are  extremely  jealous  and  oapri-  aens  in  the  design.  Furnished  with  a  steam- 
eious,  and  the  very  intimacy  which  he  was  boat  drawing  but  8)-  or  4  feet  of  water,  he  snc- 
able  to  establish  with  some  tribes  was  enough  ceeded  in  1876  in  ascending  the  river  to  its 
to  excite  the  animosity  of  others.  They  have  head- waters,  600  miles  from  its  mouth.  He  was 
a  mania  for  collecting  human  skulls,  and  think  carried  too  far  to  the  westward  by  the  river, 
nothing  of  taking  life;  so  that  the  daring  and  his  crew  were  suffering  too  much  from 
wientifio  enthusiast  was  in  constant  peril.  His  disease  and  privation,  for  him  to  strike  across 
Uld  adyenture  terminated  fortunately,  how-  the  mountains  to  Yule  Island,  as  was  his  inten* 
ever,  and  the  tact  which  he  exercised  in  his  tion.  The  Fly  River  rises  in  the  lofty  chain 
intercourse  with  the  natives  was  the  means  of  called  the  Charles  Louis  range,  which  trav- 
rendering  the  visits  of  subsequent  explorers  erses  the  center  of  the  island,  and  the  parly 
sernre.  He  was  compelled  by  the  premoni-  had  ascended  to  where  the  mountainous  coun- 
tions  of  disease  to  leave  his  task  uncompleted,  try  begins.  After  spending  three  months  in 
hut  not  before  he  had  observed  the  birds-of-  making  collections,  he  returned  to  Sydney,  de- 
paradise  in  their  native  haunts,  and  made  a  termined  to  made  one  more  expedition  up  the 
c-^ Election  of  fine  examples  of  rare  and  brilliant  Fly  River.  Obtaining  the  loan  of  the  same 
PD^ies.  He  left  New  Guinea  on  the  Italian  vessel  he  had  used  before,  the  Neva,  but  pay- 
naval  veaeel  which  was  sent  to  take  them  off,  ing  the  expenses  of  this  expedition  out  of  his 
^*ith  a  settled  purpose  to  visit  the  southern  own  pocket,  he  started  on  the  third  expedition 
part  of  the  isUmd  as  soon  as  his  health  should  to  the  Fly  River  in  the  beg^ning  of  May,  1877. 
be  reestaUished.  This  purpose  was  inspured  The  crew  of  ten  persons  consisted  of  the  ex- 
pnd  strengthened  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  plorer  and  engineer,  the  only  white  members, 
and  beautiful  q)ecies  of  the  bird-of -paradise,  and  fiveOhinamen  and  three  South-Sea  Island- 
the  Paraduea  raggiatka,  and  the  sight  of  ers.  Along  the  lower  course  of  the  river  the 
mountain-peaks  far  to  the  east  close  to  the  natives,  who  had  attacked  the  preceding  expe- 
coa<  ditions  and  had  been  given  exhibitions  of  the 
In  the  month  of  March,  1876,  D'Albertis  powers  of  firearms,  now  kept  away  or  came  as 
wa«  back  again  in  New  Guinea,  settled  this  friends;  but  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  in 
time  off  the  southern  coast  of  the  mainland  on  a  country  which  they  had  supposed  to  be  to- 
Yule  kland,  near  Point  Moresby.    Absolutely  tally  uninhabited,  they  were  fiercely  assailed 
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in  ihe  middle  of  an  intensely  dark  night  from  the  salnbrity  of  the  climate,  its  conyenient  sit- 

the  shore  and  in  oanoes.    The  assailants  were  nation,  and  its  harbor ;  the  adjacent  mainland 

on  the  point  of  boarding  the  steamer  when  on  account  of  its  well-watere^  lands  and  its 

D^Albertis  awoke.     He  was  obliged  to  fire  intelligent,  well-conditioned,  and  indnstnooi 

npon  the  sarages  in  order  to  save  his  life  and  inhabitants.    From  a  hill-top  abont  1,200  feet 

that  of  his  crew.    Oon tinning  to  ascend  the  high,  a  level  plain  Bprinkled  with  lagoons, 

rirer,  he  spent  two  months  in  making  colleo-  through  the  middle   of  which   courses  the 

tions,  the  few  inhabitants  whom  thej  enconn-  Amama  or  Hilda  Rirer,  which  flows  froin  the 

tered  fleeing  at  their  approach.    The  insnbor-  north  into  the  Nicora  a  short  distance  above 

dinatioQ  of  tlie  crew  now  gave  the  explorer  its  month,  carpeted  with  snccnlent  grasses, 

troable,  and  flnallj  obliged  him  to  retnrn.    The  stretches  out  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.   The 

Ghinamen  deserted,  and  the  three  South-Sea  Amama  is  deep  enough  for  navigation,  but  ii 

Islanders  mutinied.     Moreover,  the  drought  rendered  impassable   by  innnmerable  snaj^ 

had  greatly  reduced  the  volume  of  the  river.  The  rivers  and  lagoons  abound  in  fish  of  raanv 

and  made  it  probably  impossible  to  carry  out  kinds,  and  some  of  them  of  large  nze.    Tiie^ 

his  plans.    After  chasing  the  Ohinamen  down  form  the  principal  nourishment  of  the  inbab- 

the  river,  he  attempted  to  ascend  again  to  the  itants  of  the  villages  on  their  banks,  who  al^ 

point  where  a  bar  of  pebbles  had  stopped  the  pursue  diligently  the  cultivation  of  banaiiM, 

passage,  and  there  wi^t  until  the  rains  came,  yams,  and  taro  (Arum),    Breadfruit-trees  are 

The  natives  attacked  them,  and  he  was  reluc-  also  abundant.    The  inhabitants  of  the  villa^re 

tantly  obliged  to  use  guns  to  frighten  them  off.  of  Bioto,  containing  four  or  five  hundred  8oul^, 

In  a  tropical  thunderstorm  the  boat  was  driven  were  the  finest-looking  and  strongest  peojiie 

npon  a  sand-bank  and  left  high  and  dry  by  the  that  he  saw  in  all  New  Guinea.    They  were 

receding  tide,  while  the  natives,  summoned  by  very  good-natured,  and  exceedin^y  garrulons, 

horns  and  drums,  assembled  from  far  and  near  chattering  the  whole  night  through.     A  feir 

and  were  dancing  their  war-dances  a  few  rods  miles  away  is  another  large  village,  oontainini; 

away.    They  did  not  attack,  however,  before  forty  or  fifty  houses  bordering  a  long  street, 

the  next  tide  carried  the  boat  off.    Two  of  his  in  the  midst  of  extensive  plantations  of  ba* 

sailors  deserted ;  and  the  remaining  one  and  nanas.    In  the  middle  of  the  village  are  two 

the  engineer  were  both  sick,  and  D^Albertis  roomy  mareM  facing  each  other.    These  are 

himself  in  a  low  condition,  when  they  made  the  reception-houses  in  which  the  hospitalities 

the  perilous  return  voyage  across  Torres  Straits  of  tbe  village  are  exercised,  and  belong  to  the 

again  to  Thursday  Island.    The  highest  point  four  chiefs,  who  eat  their  meals  therein.    The 

reached  in  this  third  voyage  up  the  Fly  Kiver  village  bachelors  deep  in  these  large  huts ;  an<l 

was  475  miles  from  the  mouth,  or  45  to  50  they  also  serve  as  places  of  reunion,  where  the 

miles  this  side  of  the  farthest  point  touched  in  talkative  villagers  gossip  away  many  an  hour 

tbe  preceding  yearns  voyage.    There  are  prob-  Their  walls  are  hung  with  nets,  weapons,  and 

ably  other  large  streams  emptying  into  the  old  shields.    The  toilet  of  the  young  men  is  a 

delta  of  the  Fly  River.     This  part  of  New  long  process :  their  hair  is  carefully  combi^l 

Guinea  does  not  appear  promising  as  a  field  their  faces  stained  with  black,  red,  or  yellow 

for  colonization,  on  account  of  the  slight  ele-  colors,  and  their  ornaments  carefully  arran^etl 

vation  of  the  vast  .plain  of  which  it  is  made  up,  The  houses  are  built  on  the  stumps  of  tree-v 

which  is  covered  with  interminable  forests  and  with  their  floors  about  ten  feet  above  the 

grassy  meadow-lands,  and  is  to  a  large  extent  ground ;   their  walls  are  of  wood,  and  tbtir 

submerged  during  the  wet  season.    Although  roofs  of  the  leaves  of  tbenipa  palm.    They  are 

very  fertile,  the  lowlands  at  the  mouth  of  the  lower  in  the  rear  than  in  front,  and  pre^nt 

river  would  probably  never  do  for  the  abode  of  the  appearance  of  inverted  boots  cnt  in  two. 

white  settlers.  The  depth  and  length  of  the  Fly  After  dressing,  the  men  spend  the  cool  boors 

River  adapt  it  admirably  for  navigation,  and  of  the  morning  in  twbting  cords  for  their  nets, 

the  mountainous  regions  toward  its  source,  be-  and  the  women  in  deanii^^  the  hnts  and  cook- 

tween  5^  and  6^  south  latitude,  are  probably  ing  the  early  meal.    Four  mefds  a  day  are  eat- 

wholesome  and  are  rich  in  many  natural  prod-  en.    Their  food  consists  of  bananas,  yams,  taro, 

nets ;  yet  it  is  questionable  whether,  unless  sago,  and  breadfruit,  the  flesh  of  the  emu  aD<l 

valuable  minerals  should  be  discovered  there,  the  kangaroo,  and  n^;  but,  notwithstandin.: 

it  would  prove  a  profltable  fleld  for  either  col-  the  abundimce  of  these  articles,  they  eat  aUo 

onization  or  commerce.    Its  products,  as  far  snakes,  frogs,  fresh-water  turtles,  and  the  lar- 

as  is  known,  are  vegetable  substances,  several  v»  of  different  insects.    They  are  Tery  fon<l 

of  them  quite  valuable.    There  are  numerous  of  a  fresh-water  mussel  called  «^  whose  shells 

commercial  woods;  the  nutmeg  grows  in  abnn-  furnish  a  variety  of  implements;  with  thte< 

dance,  and  gums  and  resins  of  value  are  found  they  clear  their  path  in  the  forest,  cuttin:! 

in  the  woods.    The  fauna  of  New  Guinea  is  down  a  thick  bamboo-stalk  as  qnicklj  as  with 

yet  far  from  being  fully  known.    Large  ani-  a  hatehet ;  with  them  they  clean  the  fiber  of 

mals  are  of  course  absent.  which  they  make  the  cords  for  their  fiaib-net,« : 

D^Albertis  recommends  Tule  Island  and  the  they  nse  them  for  spoons ;  and  with  pieces  of 

neighboring  coast  as  the  most  favorable  spot  them  they  bore  holes  in  wood,  or  with  grvat 

to  plant  a  colony — ^the  island  on  aoooont  of  dexterity  draw  out  splinters  and  thorna.    ILe 
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lower  hw  of  the  kansaroo  is  also  a  very  nse-  some  extent,  holding  markets  for  sale  and  har- 

ful  tool,  which  is  emplojed  in  carving  and  dec-  ter  at  certain  seasons.    Theft  is  unknown.    To 

orating  the  hones  of  the  ema,  of  which  they  what  race  these  gentle  and  intelligent  savages 

make  combs,  forks,  etc.    These  people  are  ex-  belong  can  not  be  determined  with  certainty. 

ceediDgly  vain  and  fond  of  their  ornaments  ot  They  have  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 

feathers,  mussel-shells,  and  grasses,  their  neck-  Polynesians,  and  yet  differ  from  tiiem  in  im- 

lac«g  and  bracelets.    The  chiefs  wear  breast-  portant  marks. 

plates  of  mother-of-pearl  mussel-shells.     The  Raffiray,  the  French  naturalist  who  spent 

beard-  and  body-hairs  are  plucked  out  by  the  about  a  year  on  the  northern  peninsula  of  the 

roots,  by  twisting  threads  around  each  hair,  island  of  New  Guinea,  describes  the  Papuans 

Tliej  tattoo  themselves  with  care;  the  chiefs  of  the  Arfak  Mountains  as  of  a  very  greedy 

and  the  women  are  tattooed  all  over.    Tlieir  and  covetous  disposition.    He  says  that  they 

jofantfl  are  carried  in  sacks  of  netting.    They  are  also  cannibals.    The  same  traveler  visited 

are  fond  of  public  discussions,  and  listen  for  the  Molucca  Islands,  where  he  observed  that 

hours  to  one  of  their  village  orators  as  he  di-  the  fauna  diflfers  on  each  of  the  islands,  the 

lates  upon  the  events  of  the  day ;  and  when  birds  and  insects  on  Temate,  Tidor,  and  Gilolo 

bis  harangue  is  finished  another  will  rise  and  belonging  to  completely  distinct  though  allied 

respond.     They  are  always  in  the  mood  to  species. 

talk,  to  laagh,  or  to  dance.  When  they  have  Abotio  Exploration.*  —  The  geographical 
had  remarkably  good  luck  in  the  chase,  or  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  successful  ter- 
have  made  an  unusually  large  catch  of  fisn,  it  mination  of  Professor  Nordenslsjold's  expedi- 
is  the  custom  to  invite  the  people  of  a  neigh-  tion  in  search  of  the  northeast  passage.  We 
boring  village  to  a  feast,  at  which  they  appear  begin  the  narrative  at  the  point  where  it  was 
in  their  finest  ornaments,  the  feathers  of  the  left  in  the  '^  Annual  Cyclopedia  "  for  1878. 
bird-of-paradise,  necklaces  of  shells  and  moth-  The  Vega  arrived  September  27,  1878,  near 
er-of-pearly  artificial  flowers  made  of  feathers  the  promontory  which  bounds  Koljutchen  Bay 
and  shell,  and  the  highly  treasured  tail  of  the  on  the  east  During  the  day  the  ship  passed 
kingfisher.  The  sons  of  chiefs  drill  the  boys  through  several  patches  of  newly  formed  ice, 
in  hurling  the  spear.  In  the  same  vicinity  were  but  the  temperature  was  very  little  below 
three  other  villages  which  were  almost  cities  zero,  while  the  weather  was  calm  and  fine. 
io  size.  The  street  in  Mou  was  covered  with  On  the  28th  the  Vega  proceeded  under  steam, 
white  sand.  The  huts  and  marea$  were  built  intending  to  take  advantage  of  a  narrow  open 
with  a  variety  of  designs  and  ornamented  with  channel,  which,  on  the  previous  day,  had  been 
Wood-carvings  and  paint:  lizards,  doves,  and  observed  to  extend  between  the  shore  and  the 
human  figures  with  bird-claws  were  some  of  masses  of  drift-ice  which  were  beginning  al- 
tlie  decorative  designs.  D^Albertis  supposes  ready  to  press  closely  upon  the  promontory. 
the  inhabitants  of  Yule  Island  and  the  coasts  When  little  more  than  a  mile  to  the  east- 
to  the  east  and  westward,  who  belong  to  a  ward  the  water  became  muddy,  nor  could 
race  entirely  distinct  from  the  Papuans,  to  deeper  water  be  found  among  the  drift-ice, 
liave  invaded  the  island  and  driven  the  latter  which  during  the  night  had  become  firmly 
back  into  the  mountains.  They  are  physically  bound  together  by  newly  formed  ice.  All  st- 
and morally  superior  to  the  Papuans  of  the  tempts  at  further  progress  were  fruitless,  until 
western  peninsula  and  the  mixed  races  of  the  a  southerly  wind  sJiould  disperse  the  ice  which 
interior.  Their  hair  is  chestnut-brown,  their  barred  the  way.  The  position  of  the  Yega 
eves  of  a  clear  brown,  and  their  skins  of  a  was  by  no  means  a  safe  one.  She  lay  frozen 
chocolate  color,  which  is  deeper  in  the  parts  in,  but  not  anchored,  in  a  roadstead  quite  ex- 
eiposed  to  the  sun.  The  height  of  the  men  is  posed  to  the  north,  and  only  moored  to  a  mass 
5  feet  6  inches  to  6  feet  9  inches ;  of  the  wo-  of  ground-ice  which  had  stranded  in  a  depth 
men,  5  feet  4  inches  to  6  feet  6  inches.  Their  of  about  thirty  feet  of  water  and  about  three 
hair  is  curly,  but  never  woolly  like  that  of  the  quarters  of  a  mile  distant  from  land.  This 
Papaans.  The  lips  are  usually  well  formed ;  iceberg  was  the  vessePs  only  protection  against 
the  chins  and  foreheads  recede ;  the  limbs  and  the  enormous  ice-pressure  which  winter  storms 
b«Kly  are  nmscular  and  symmetrical.  The  produce  in  the  polar  seas.  It  was  about  three 
^'xual  differences  are  very  salient.  Each  vil-  nundred  feet  long,  eighty  feet  broad,  and  its 
latre  has  three  or  four  chiefs,  who  exercise  a  highest  point  rose  twenty  feet  above  the  level 
9ort  of  fendal  lordship,  and  who  differ  from  of  the  sea.  During  the  fierce  storms  which 
the  rest  in  baOd  and  appearance.  The  temper  assailed  the  vessel  in  the  autumn  and  winter, 
of  these  people  is  kina  and  peaceable.  They  the  ship,  the  ground-ice,  and  the  sheet  of  new- 
are  not  remarkably  conrageons.  They  are  ly  formed  ice  in  which  she  was  held  fast,  were 
very  senaitiTe  and  quick  to  take  offense,  but  ill  moved  together  considerably  nearer  the 
easily  conciliated  again.  Quarrels  between  shore.  The  spot  where  the  Yega  was  frozen 
hasbands  aod  wives  are  frequent.  In  some  in  is  situated  in  latitude  67^  7'  N.,  longitude 
uf  the  Tillages  the  women  nave  the  upper  178^  SO'  W.  from  Greenwich.  The  neighbor- 
hand.   The  men  and  women  are  both  industri-  ing  land  was  a  wide,  undulating  plain,  bounded 

ona,  the  latter  doing  the  lighter  kinds  of  work.  «  The  fbihwtag  «Krtioi>  <»  AnMio  expioratioiuiiTfr^tlui 

ihej  carry  on  commerce  among  each  other  to  pen  of  o^ttain  h.  w.  Howgtto,  u.  8.  L 
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on  the  sonth  by  bilk  wbiob  rise  gradaally  in 
the  distance,  and  attains  farther  inland  a  con* 
siderable  elevation.  At  the  time  of  the  Vega's 
arrival  the  groand  was  frozen  and  covered 
with  hoar  frost,  bat  still  free  from  snow,  so 
that  the  botanists  of  the  expedition  were  able 
to  obtain  specimens  of  the  flora  of  this  hith* 
erto  unknown  region.  Nearest  to  the  shore 
they  found  dense  beds  of  Elym/M.  interspersed 
with  patches  of  Helianthus  peploides,  A  barren 
gravelly  plain  farther  inland  was  covered  in 
spots  with  a  black  lichen,  Gyrophora  proboB- 
cida^  and  a  few  flowering  plants,  among 
which  Armeria  sibiriea  was  the  most  common. 
South  of  this  was  a  tract  covered  with  lagoons 
and  small  lakes,  whose  shores  produced  a  luxu- 
riant growth  of  varieties  of  grass  and  sage. 
On  the  neighboring  high  ground,  where  the 
soil,  derived  from  weather-worn  strata  of 
gneiss  and  dolerite,  is  richer,  the  vegetation  is 
more  varied.  Here  were  thickets  of  willows, 
extensive  patches  of  Empetoura  nigrum  and 
Andromeda  tstragana,  and  large  tufts  of  a  spe- 
cies of  Artemufia.  Here  were  found  also  the 
frozen  remains  of  the  red  whortleberry,  the 
cloudberry,  Taraxa&nm  officinale^  and  other 
plants  peculiar  to  the  far  north.  In  the  inte- 
rior it  was  observed  that  on  the  driest  por- 
tions of  the  land  the  most  common  plants  were 
Aira  alpina  and  Poa  alpina;  on  the  lower 
places,  Q-lyceria  pedieularie  and  Ledum  palus' 
tre,  Petasites  frigida  and  a  species  of  Salix 
occurred  everywhere,  the  latter  growing  in 
large,  compact  masses,  covering  spots  several 
hundred  square  feet  in  extent,  the  bushes  in 
some  places  being  three  and  four  feet  high. 

At  the  time  the  ship  was  frozen  in,  the  water 
nearest  to  the  shore  was  covered  with  thin  ice, 
which  would  not  bear  a  man's  weight ;  while 
to  seaward  the  dritt-ice  was  so  flrmly  bound 
together  by  newly  formed  ice  that  the  ship 
could  make  no  impression  upon  it.  On  the  2d 
of  October  it  was  possible,  with  some  precau- 
tion, to  walk  on  the  ice  dose  to  the  ship,  and 
on  the  8d  some  of  the  native  Tchuktches  came 
on  board  on  foot.  On  the  18th  Dr.  Almqvist 
started  on  foot  over  the  ice  in  a  northeasterly 
direction,  following  the  track  of  some  natives 
who  had  gone  out  walrus-hunting ;  but  after  a 
very  laborious  journey  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn without  having  reached  open  water.  He 
ascertained  that  the  Vega  was  hemmed  in  by 
a  belt  of  drift-ice  about  eighteen  miles  wide, 
and  all  hope  was  abandoned  of  being  released 
before  the  following  summer.  Upon  the  nar- 
row belts  of  sand  which  separated  the  lagoons 
from  the  sea  were  two  Tchuktches'  settlements. 
The  one  situated  nearest  to  the  Vega's  winter- 
quarters  was  called  Pitlek^,  and  numbered 
originally  seven  tents ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  scarcity  of  food,  the  inhabitants  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  moved  to  a  district  near 
Bebring  Strait,  which  offered  a  more  abundant 
supply  of  flsh.  The  other  settlement,  Jinretlen, 
lay  nearer  to  the  promontory.  It  also  con- 
tained seven  tents,  but  the  inhabitants  appeared 


to  be  better  oflf  than  those  of  PiUekai  fozi 
other  encampments,  named  Pidlinf  KoQntclim, 
Byraitinop,  and  Irgunnnk,  were  situated  at  a 
greater  distanoe  towar4  the  east,  yet  near 
enough  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  make  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  ship.  It  was  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to 
each  tent,  as  the  Tchi^ctches  were  continually 
going  from  tent  to  tent,  but  the  average  num- 
ber was  about  five  or  six.  In  all  there  were 
about  two  hundred  natives  in  the  vioinit?  of 
the  Vega's  winter-quarters.  Their  romplete 
ignorance  of  the  value  of  money,  and  the  small 
store  at  the  disposal  of  the  expedition  of  arti- 
cles suited  to  their  wants,  necessarily  increased 
the  price  of  the  latter.  To  the  great  diaap- 
pointment  of  the  natives,  the  usual  articles  of 
commerce  in  the  polar  regions,  bkins  and  blub* 
her,  were  not  to  be  had  on  board  the  Vetra. 
Partly  by  giving  food  in  return  for  small  ser- 
vices rendered  on  board,  partly  by  distributing 
it  as  a  gift,  the  Vega  was  the  means  of  allevi- 
ating the  famine  which  usually  prevails  durio^^ 
the  winter.  A  complete  coUection  of  native 
weapons,  garments,  and  household  utensils  wai 
secured  by  the  expedition.  None  of  the  na- 
tives in  the  vicinity  of  the  vessel  were  Cbris- 
tians,  nor  did  any  of  them  speak  any  European 
language  except  an  occasional  English  or  Hvl^ 
sian  word.  Lieutenant  Nordqvist  studied  their 
language  with  ao  much  zeal  and  success  th^t 
after  a  few  weeks  he  could  make  himself  un- 
derstood. He  brings  back  to  Europe  a  coii>- 
plete  vocabulary  of  the  language,  and  also  an 
outline  of  its  grammatical  structure. 

llie  temperature  during  the  winter  was  r^ 
corded  as  follows,  in  degrees  centigrade : 


MONTHS. 

October 

NoTemb«r 

Deoembar , 

jADiuuy 

February  

Maroh 

April 

May 

June 


lfi«t— . 

lU.tai.1. 

-.20-8* 

^0-6* 

-«TS 

^9-9 

-art 

+1-1 

-45d 

-41 

-48-8 

+o-a 

-W-8 

-4'» 

-88  0 

-4S 

-M8 

+  1-8 

-U'8 

•(-6-8 

Mml 


The  most  remarkable  observatioDs  which  ths 
wintering  of  the  Vega  has  yielded  appear  to 
relate  to  the  aurora.  During  the  winter  of 
187&-'79  it  never  appeared  with  the  splendid 
bands  or  draperies  of  rays  so  oommon  in  Scan- 
dinavia, but  alwavs  in  the  form  of  faint  lu- 
minous arches,  which  remained  unaltered  in 
position  hour  after  hour  and  daj  after  dnr. 
They  were  constantly  visible  when  the  sky 
was  not  clouded  nor  their  feeble  light  dimnunl 
by  Uie  rays  of  the  sun  or  the  full  moon.  The 
tidal  observations,  when  compared  with  otbor 
series  made  in  the  Arctic  seas,  give  important 
indications  regarding  the  distribution  of  IhT'*! 
and  sea  in  the  polar  basin.  The  greatest 
range  at  the  Vega's  winter-quarters  was  ouU 
eighteen  centimetres,  which  shows  that  t)>o 
sea  north  of  Bebring  Strait  forms  a  marino 
basin  of  limited  extent,  connected  with  tii« 
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ocean  onlj  by  sounds.    The  variatioiis  in  the  and  green,  with  a  fine  blaclc- velvet  head ;  the 
hei^'ht  of  the  water  produced  bj  winds  were  beautifully  marked,  uncommon  Larus  Roui ; 
much  greater,  amounting  nearly  to  two  me-  a  little  brown  snipe  with  a  bill  widened  spoon* 
trefl.     Still  greater  irregular  changes  in  the  like  at  the  point;  several  beautiful  singers, 
position  of  land  and  sea  appear  to  have  oc->  among  them  Sylvia  £versmanni^  which  for 
ciirred  within  the  memory  of  man ;  for  the  somo  days  visited  the  coast  in  great  flocks, 
Tchuktches  were  at  one  time  afraid  that  the  probably  on  their  way  to  breeding-places  far- 
Swedes  would  cause  inundations  along   the  ther  north,  or  waiting  till  the  bushes  in  the 
coast.    This  appears  to  show  that  t^e  sudden  interior  should  be  free  of  snow.    A  portion  of 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  earth,  which  are  the  purely  Scandinavian  species  here  exhibit 
well  known  in  the  volcanic  regions  Corther  some  variations  in  color-marking  and  size.   The 
south,  bad  extended  so  far  north.    As  most  of  most  common  mammal  is  the  hare.    It  differs 
the  Tchuktches'  villages  are  situated  close  to  firom  the  common  Scandinavian  mountain  hare 
the  sea,  one  of  the  mighty  waves  which  earth-  by  its  greater  size  (its  weight  often  rising  to 
quakes  ^ve  rise  to  would  completely  destroy  fourteen  pounds),  and  by  t£e  nasal  bone  not 
an  immense  number  of  them.    The  magneti-  diminishing  so  rapidly  in  size.    The  mountain 
cal  observationa  made  during  the  winter,  in  fox  (  VulpM  lagamu^  L.)  is  very  common.   The 
an  observatory  built  of  ice  and  snow,  which,  common  fox  (  vulpei  mlgarisy  Gray)  appears 
bein^  neoessarUy  on  land,  was  at  a  very  incon-  also  to  be  common.    A  red  fox,  shot  in  Octo- 
Tenient  distance  trom  the  vessel,  consisted  of  ber,  differs  considerably  from  the  common, 
(1)  absolute  determinations  whenever  oppor-  and  approaches  the  mountain  fox  in  several 
tunity  offered ;  (2)  observations  of  the  changes  particulars.    The  fox's  food  during  winter  ap- 
in  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  magnetic  pears  to  consist  of  hares,  ptarmigans,  and  lem- 
forces,  made  along  with  necessary  absolute  de-  mings.    Of  lemmings  three  species  were  met 
terminations  every  hour  between  November  with,  Myodei  ohmsu  (the  most  numerous), 
27th  and  April  1st;  (8)  five-minute  observa-  M,   torquatvi,  and    Arvicola  ob»euru$.     The 
tioQs  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  every  month,  Tchuktches  state  that  a  little  mouse  also  oc- 
from  and  including  January  15th.  curs,  which  Nordqvist  supposes  to  be  a  S&rex, 
The  natural  history  of  the  region  in  which  The  two  lemmings  often  showed  themselves 
the  Vega  wintered  is  very  poor  in  the  higher  above  the  snow  during  winter,  which  was  not 
plants  and  fnngi,  but  lichens  are  abundant,  the  case  with  Artieola  obiciirus.    The  wolf 
The  number  of  insects  and  other  invertebrate  was  seen  only  twice.    The  wild  reindeer  was 
land  animals  was  very  small.    Land  and  fresh-  also  uncommon,  traces  of  it  having  been  seen 
water  mollnsoa  were  completely  wanting.    Of  only  once.    Traces  of  the  land-bear  were  also 
coleoptera  only  twenty  species  were  found,  seen,  and  the  natives  stated  that  it  was  not 
btflon^nng  principally  to  the  families  Cardbi  uncommon  in  summer.    The  marmot  (Arc* 
and  Staphylini^   with   two   Oureulionet  and  tomyi)  occurs  in  abundance.    An  animal  de- 
(^hrytomelm;  and  the  other  orders  appeared  to  scribed  by  the  natives  as  living  by  the  bsnks 
be  equally  poor,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  streams  is  supposed  to  be  the  common  otter. 
of  the  Diptera  and  Podwrida,    On  the  other  Two  weasel-skins  were  obtained  from  the  na- 
hand,  the  sea-bottom,  though  covered  with  a  Uvea.    It  is  not  certain  whether  the  ermine 
nratum  of  water  always  about  2°  0.  below  the  occurs  there.     Only  two   marine   mammals 
freezing-point,  swarmed  with  a  lajrge  number  were  seen  during  the  winter,  the  polar  bear 
and  a  great  variety  of  the  lower  animal  types,  and  the  ringed  seal  {Phoeafatida),   The  latter 
of  which  the  dredging-boat  almost  daily  made  is  caught  in  great  numbers,  and,  along  with 
a  rich  collection  in  the  channel  which  opened  fish  and  various  vegetables,  forms  the  main 
earlj  in  snmmer  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  food  of  the  natives.    Of  land-birds,  there  win* 
Tedsel.     Birds  here  occur  in  much  smaller  ter  in  this  region  only  three  species,  viz.,  Sirisi 
number  bnt  in  a  much  greater  abundance  of  myct^  CanyuM  coracty  and  Lagopta  wbalpina, 
types  than  in  Nova  Zembla,  Spitzbergen,  and  The  last  mentioned  is  the  most  common.    On 
(ireenland;  and  the  bird-worla  in  its  entirety  December  14th  two  large  flocks  of  ptarmigan, 
ha?  thns  quite  a  different  stamp.    The  birds  one  numbering  about  fifty,  were  seen  about 
common   on    Greenland,  Spitzbergen,   Nova  ten  miles  from  the  coast.    The  raven  is  com- 
ZembU,  and  the  coast  of  Northwest  Siberia —  mon  at  the  Tchuktches'  villages.    Its  first  egg 
Laru8  glatteutj  ibumetu^  and  tridaetyltu^  Ha-  was  obtained  on  May  81st.    The  mountain 
Tilda  glaeiali$^  Sfftnateria  tpeetabilit^  Pleetro-  owl  was  seen  for  the  first  time  on  March  11th, 
phana  nitalitj    Phalaropus  fuliearius^  and  bnt  the  natives  say  that  it  is  to  be  met  with 
Tringa  maritimOy  the  common  raven  and  sev-  all  winter.     In  open  places  on  the  sea  there 
('ral  other  species — are  found  here.     But  in  occur  during  winter,  according  to  the  natives, 
&<i<liti(Mi  to  these   the   following  uncommon  two   swimmers,    Uria  Brunnichi   and   Uria 
birds  are  met  with :  The  American  eider  (the  grylU.    Besides  these,  there  possibly  winter 
common  eider,  SomaUria  moUiuimci^  being  on  the  sea  a  species  of  Mergului  and  one  of 
abf^ent);  a  srayish-brown  goose  with  bushy  Fuligula^  a  specimen  of  the  former  haring 
virllowish-white  feathers  round  the  neck;  a  been  obtained  on  November  8d  and  of  the 
»wsn.like  goose,  white  with  black  wing-feath-  latter  on  March  9th.    During  the  wintering  of 
*^rs;  a  species  of  FuliguJa^  marked  in  white  the  Vega  large  quantities  of  the  bones  of  the 
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whale  were  f oand  on  the  beach.    These  at  All  who  used  it  were  of  the  opinion  that  it 

first  were  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  whales  left  nothing  to  be  desired.    On  long  joarnevs 

that  had  been  killed  bj  the  natives  or  by  Amer-  in  the  wet  snow  this  foot-oovering  is  preferable 

ican  whalers,  but  on  examination  it  was  found  to  leather,  which  becomes  heavy  and  soaked, 

that  they  must  be  sub-fossil.    This  was  con-  and  hardly  dries  in  the  open  axr  during  the 

firmed  by  the  natives,  who  stated  that  no  night,  while  canvas  shoes  tilled  with  hay  dry 

whale  had  driven  on  land  in  the  memory  of  readily.    Even  when  wet  they  are  light  and 

man.    The  remains  were  found  to  belong  to  healthy  on  account  of  the  air  which  circalates 

four  or  five  different  species,  of  which  BdUBna  through  the  hay.    For  protecting  the  hands, 

mystieettis,  or  a  nearly  allied  type,  was  the  gloves  were  used  made  of  sealskin  and  cha- 

most  common.  mois,  lined  inside  with  sheepskin  and  with  a 

Along  the  coast,  from  the  White  Sea  to  border  of  long-haired  fur  round  the  wrist 

Behring  Strait,  no  glacier  was  seen;    During  They  were  generally  suspended  by  a  etnut^ 

autumn  the  Siberian  coast  is  nearly  free  of  ice  round  the  neck,  as  children  are  made  to  carry 

and  snow.    With  one  exception  there  were  no  their  gloves.    Besides  these,  for  out-of-door 

rocks  along  the  coast  precipitous  enough  to  be  work,  thin  woolen  gloves  were  always  worn 

suitable  breeding  -  places  for  sea-fowl,  but  a  The  rest  of  the  costume  consisted  of  the  ordi- 

large  number  of  these  birds  were  seen  during  nary  Swedish  winter  clothing,  perhaps  a  little 

spring  flying  farther  to  the  north.    A  warm  heavier  and  warmer  than  usuid.   Reindeer  coats 

current,  as  in  Europe,  was  found  to  flow  along  and  reindeer  leggings  were  provided  for  every 

the  northwestern  coast,  and  to  create  there  a  man,  besides  a  variety  of  furs;  but  they  were 

far  milder  climate  than  that  which  prevails  on  seldom   used,  even  when    the   thermometer 

the  Asiatic  side.    The  limit  of  trees,  therefore,  stood  at     45°  C,  the  men  preferring  a  loose 

lies  a  good  way  to  the  north  of  Behring  Strait,  canvas  suit  worn  over  the  ordinary  sailor's 

while  the  whole  of  the  Tchuktoh  Peninsula  dress,  which  afforded  a  welcome  protection 

appears  to  be  devoid  of  trees.  against  snow  and  wind.    The  head  was  simi- 

For  the  use  of  future  Arctic  expeditions  Pro-  larly  sheltered  by  a  hood  worn  over  the  Hel- 
fessor  NordenslgOld  gives  the  following  de-  slngdr  cap,  a  supply  of  which  had  been  pro- 
scription of  those  parts  of  their  winter  equip-  cured  from  St.  Petersburg, 
ment  which  were  found  to  be  most  serviceable ;  Observations  on  the  weather  were  t^kcn 
According  to  the  meteorological  observations,  until  the  1st  of  November  every  fourth  hour ; 
the  winter  was  not  particularly  cold  when  from  that  date  until  the  1st  of  April,  every 
compared  with  the  winters  experienced  in  the  hour ;  and  afterward  again,  six  times  a  day. 
Franklin  Archipelago  and  in  the  coldest  re-  Between  the  27th  of  November  and  the  l-^t 
gions  of  Siberia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ve-  of  April  the  instruments  were  placed  on  the 
ga^B  winter  station  proved  unusually  stormy,  land  at  the  magnetic  observatory ;  before  and 
and  day  after  day  and  night  after  night  the  offi-  after  that  time,  on  board  the  Yega  or  in  the 
cers  had  to  walk  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  ship.  Daring' 
observatory,  nearly  a  mile  distant  from  the  ship,  the  winter  the  superintendence  was  intruf^ted 
and  with  the  thermometer  ranging  from  —80"^  to  Dr.  Stnxberg,  who,  when  everything  aroand 
to  —46°  0.  In  calm  weather  a  temperature  of  was  covered  with  ioe,  had  to  abandon  his  own 
from  — 40*^  to  —50^  was  not  felt  so  severely,  zoological  researches.  The  meteorological  ob- 
bnt  even  with  a  slight  breeze  a  temperature  of  servations  made  in  the  Vega's  wint«r-quarter» 
— 85°  and  over  became  (^uite  dangerous  to  those  form  the  first  complete  contribution  to  our 
who  tried  to  walk  agamst  it,  or  incautiously  knowledge  of  the  climatic  conditions  wbi<  h 
exposed  parts  of  their  faces,  hands,  or  wrists,  prevail  in  the  peninsula  that  separates  the 
Without  giving  warning  by  any  violent  pain,  Frozen  Sea  of  Siberia  from  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
frost-bites  occurred,  which,  if  not  thawed  in  and  the  information  obtained  regarding  the 
time  by  rubbing  the  injured  part  with  the  monsoon-like  northwest  winds  whioh  steadily 
hands  or  with  melted  snow,  soon  become  seri-  blow  in  this  part  of  the  world  during  the  win- 
OUB.  Most  of  those  who  were  wintering  in  ter  is  of  importance,  not  only  as  regards  the 
the  Arctic  regions  for  the  first  time  were  more  climatology  of  Siberia  in  general,  bat  also  io 
or  less  frost-bitten  as  soon  as  the  cold  set  in ;  connection  with  the  study  of  the  typhoon^ 
and  in  several  cases  large  blisters,  an  inch  in  and  mohsoons  encountered  on  the  coasts  of 
diameter,  made  their  appearance,  but  happily  China  and  Japan.  The  greatest  cold  durinj: 
no  serious  calamity  occurred.  Nor  was  there  the  several  months  was  observed  on  the  tol- 
a  single  accident  of  frost-bitten  feet,  owing  to  lowing  days :  October  24th,  — ^O'S**  C. ;  No- 
the  excellent  foot-covering  used  by  the  expedl-  vember  80th,  —27*2° ;  December  2Sd,  —  37r^ : 
tion,  which  consisted  of  large  canvas  slippers  January  25th,  —45*7^ ;  February  2d,  —43*8'' ; 
with  soles  of  leather  lined  with  a  layer  of  pre-  March,  29th,  *— 89.8^.  Twice  the  barometer  rose 
pared  sedge  (Carex  veiicaria).  Each  foot  was  to  an  unusual  height,  viz. :  December  22d,  at 
incased  in  one  or  two  pair  of  stockings  and  a  6  a.  m.,  80*78  in. ;  Febmary  17th,  at  6  a.  x.. 
covering  of  felt.  This  arrangement  was  a  81*08  in.  The  lowest  barometer  np  to  April 
compromise  between  the  foot-covering  Intro-  1st  was  observed  December  81st,  at  2  a.  m., 
dnced  by  Parry  for  Arctic  traveling  and  the  28*69  iu.  The  weather  during  the  winter  wfis 
boots  filled  with  hay  nsed  by  the  Laplanders,  in  general  very  stormy,  and  the  direction  of 
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the  wind  Dearest  to  the  earth's  surface  almost  coast  of  Siberia  is  roach  inferior  to  Spitsbergen, 
constantlj  between  N.  W.  and  N.  N.  W.   Jadg-  with  its  deep  fiords  sarroiinded  hj  steep,  black, 
log  from  the  direction  of  the  clouds,  a  similar  and  boldlj  shaped  monntains,  and  its  dazzling 
uninterrapted  current,  but  from  8.  £.,  prevailed  white  or  azare-blue  glaciers.    Nor  has   the 
in  the  apper  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  which,  north  coast  of  Asia  been  at  any  time  cnt  np 
when  it  descended  now  and  then  to  the  sar-  bj  glaciers  into  fiords  and  cliffs  like  Green- 
face  of  the  earth,  brought  with  it  a  warm  and  land,  Spitzbergen,  and  Norwaj.    Along  the 
comparatiyelj  dry  air.     While  the  tempera-  whole  of  the  enormous  distance  between  the 
ture  was  falling  to  —40*'  0.,  both   the  mer-  White  Sea  and  Behring  Strait  there  is  not  to 
cDrj  and  the  spirit  thermometers  were  read  off,  be  found  at  present  a  single  glacier  reaching 
but  below  —40°  0.  only  the  latter  was  used,  down  to  the  sea,  and  in  autumn  the  north  coast 
None  of  the  mercury  thermometers  used  by  of  Siberia  is  almost  free  from  ice  and  snow. 
the  expedition  suffered  any  injury  from  the  Only  in  the  high  mountains  on  the  east  side  of 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  mercury,  the  Taimyr  Peninsula,  and  between  Behring 
The  latter  when  freezing  always  contracted  Strait  and  Cape  Jakan,  are  there  some  valleys 
into  the  bulb,  although  —40*  C.  on  the  scale  filled  with  snow  during  the  late  autumn ;  but 
was  marked  a  good  way  up  the  tube.     It  is  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  them  form  the 
therefore  probable  that  mercury,  like  water,  bed  of  a  real  glacier,  which  in  any  case  would 
requires  a  greater  degree  of  cold  in  order  to  be  of  small  extent  and  terminate  at  a  consider- 
freeze  when  it  is  inclosed  in  a  fine  tube.  able  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Nor 
With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  does  one  see  any  snowy  summits  or  mountains 
resrular  navigation  in  the  Polar  Sea  of  *Siberia,  covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round,  although 
Professor  Nordenskjdld  has  come  to  the  fol-  some  of  the  mountains — for  example,  those  on 
lowing*  conclusions:  1.  The  vovage  from  Uie  the  western  side  of  Eoyutchin  Bay — attain 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  along  the  north  a  height  of  2,000  feet  and  more.    K  we  may 
coa:»t  of  Siberia,  can  be  accomplished  in  a  few  apply  the  conception  of  a  snow-line  derived 
weeks  by  a  suitable  steamer  manned  by  ex-  from  the  study  of  mountains  in  more  southerly 
perieDced  sailors ;  but,  so  far  as  the  conditions  regions  to  countries  situated  in  the  far  nort^ 
of  the  Siberian  Sea  are  known  at  present,  this  an  assumption  which  can  not  be  quite  taken 
route  is  not  likely  to  be  of  any  practical  impor-  for  granted,  the  snow-line  of  the  north  coast 
tance  to  commerce.    2.  It  may  now  be  asserted  of  Asia  must  lie  at  a  height  of  over  1,600  feet, 
that  there  is  no  difiSoulty  in  establishing  commu-  On  July  20th,  at  11  a.  m.,  the  entrance  of 
nication  by  sea  between  the  Obi-Tenisei  and  the  Vega  into  Behring  Strait  was  celebrated 
Europe  for  purposes  of  trade.    8.  In  all  prob-  by  the  hoisting  of  fiags  and  a  Swedish  salute. 
ahiiity  the  voyi^  by  sea  between  the  Yenisei  From  the  East  Oape  her  course  was  shaped  to- 
and  the  Lena,  and  between  the  Lena  and  £u-  ward  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  a  large  fiord  which 
*<)[»e,  may  be  utilized  for  trading  purposes ;  at  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles  to  the  south- 
hut  the  journey  there  and  back,  between  the  ward  of  the  cape  penetrates  the  Tchuktch  Pen- 
I^-na  and  Europe,  can  not  be  maae  in  the  same  insula.     Some  days  after  the  ship  anchored 
''Q miner.    4.  Fniiher  explorations  are  neces-  in  Konyam  Bay,  in  latitude  64"^  49'  N.,  lon- 
sary  to  decide  whether  a  practicable  communi-  gjtude  172^  58'  W.     Here  reindeer  -  owning 
(-^itioQ  by  sea  between  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  Tchuktches  were  met  with.     It  was  Profes- 
&Q<1  the  Pacific  Ocean  can  be  established.    The  sor  NordenskjOld^s  intention  to  penetrate  as 
experience  gained  up  to  the  present  time  shows  far  as  possible  into  St  Lawrence  Bay,  in  order 
that  at  all  events  machinery,  heavy  tools,  and  to  give  the  naturalists  an  opportunity  of  com- 
other  goods  which  can  not  be  easily  conveyed  pleting  the  study  of  the  physical  conditions 
v>y  sledge  or  on  wheels  across  Siberia,  may  be  of  the  Tchuktch  Peninsula,  which  they  had 
«<'nt  round  by  this  new  sea-route,  from  the  carried  on  during  the  autumn  of  1878  and  the 
Paoitic  Ocean  to  the  estuary  of  the  Lena.  spring  of  1870 ;  but  the  entrance  to  the  bay 
On  the  morning  of  July  18, 1879,  after  hav-  was  found  so  full  of  ice  that  the  Vega  was 
io,:  been  imprisoned  in  the  ice  for  294  days,  obliged  to  anchor  off  the  settlement  of  Nu- 
tlie  Vega  wdghed  anchor,  or,  more  correctly,  namo,  situated  immediately  north  of  the  mouth 
(a^t  off  from  the  large  piece  of  ground-ice  to  of  the  fiord.     Extensive,  though  quite  thin 
^  hich  she  bad  been  moored  during  the  winter,  and  rotten,  ice-fields  drifted  past  the  ship  in 
i^'l  which  had  sheltered  her  from  the  most  such  quantities  that  it  was  not  deemed  advisa- 
^•jient  storms  and  ice-pressure.    Having  first  ble  to  remain  in  this  place  longer  than  neces- 
*tcamed  a  few  miles  to  the  northwest  in  order  sary,  and  the  Vega  only  stopped  here  until  the 
^i  clear  the  ice-fields,  she  steered  her  course  afternoon  of  July  21st.    The  encampment  of 
ilong  the  coast  toward  the  most  eastern  prom-  Nunamo  is  not  situated,  like  other  Tchuktch 
•ntorj  of  Asia,  the  East  Oape.    Her  progress  settlements,  low  down  on  the  beach,  but  rath- 
^  aK  impeded  not  so  much  by  the  ice  as  by  the  er  high  np  on  a  promontory  between  the  sea 
nii^tj  weather.    Now  and  then  the  fog  lifted,  and  a  river  which  empties  here,  and  seems  to 
&n'l  revealed  the  same  castellated  cliff  forma-  be  full  in  the  season  when  the  snows  melt. 
^i'>n  which  had  been  already  observed  in  sev-  Immediately  above  the  strand- terrace  rises  a 
^'^  places  on  the  north  coast  of  Eastern  Si-  high  mountain,  the  slopesof  which  are  occupied 
btha.    As  regards  beauty  of  scenery,  the  north  by  immense  bowlders,  the  abode  of  nnroeroua 
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marmots,  and  of  Lagomyi  alpinu$^  a  species  of  mation,  aboat  2,006  feet  high.    The  zo5loi?i9t3 
gnawia^  animal  the  nze  of  a  large  rat,  and  re-  and  botanists,  finding  the  harvest  on  the  neigh- 
markable  for  the  oare  with  which  during  the  boring  strand  bat  soanty,  proceeded  in  iho 
summer  it  gathers  provisions  for  the  winter,  steam-pinnace  to  the  north  side  of  the  b&y, 
The  mountain  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  where  they  discovered  grassy  slopes  decker] 
narrow  terrace,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  with  tall  shrubs  and  a  great  variety  of  flowers; 
high,  on  which  stood  a  few  tents,  and  which,  and  Dr.  Ejellman  increased  his  oollectioo  ujf 
as  it  happened,  was  adorned  with  an  extraor^  the  larger  plants  of  nprthem  Asia  by  moro 
dinary  display  of  flowers.    In  a  very  short  time  than  seventy  species.    Here  also  the  first  land 
and  within  the  space  of  a  few  acres  Dr.  Ejell-  mollusca  on  the  Tchuktch  Peninsula  were  uict 
man  here  collected  a,hnndred  different  species  with.      Three  reindeer  Tchuktch  families  had 
of  flowers,  many  of  which  he  had  not  previ-  set  up  their  summer  tents  at  the  outlet  of  a 
ously  found  on  the  Tchuktch  Peninsula.    On  deep    brook  on  the   northwestern   shore  of 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  there  were  still  some  Konyam  Bay.     Their  manner  of  life  differed 
patches  of  snow-drift,  and  from  the  summits  but  little  from  that  of  the  coast  Tchuktcbcs 
one  could  see  large  masses  of  ice  continually  near  the  Vegans  winter-station,  and  tlieir  drt:*.^ 
drifting  backward  and  forward  on  the  Asiatic  was  also  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  siiiall 
side  of  Behring  Strait.    Dr.  Stuxberg  made  bells  which  they  wore  on  their  belts.    On  July 
the  ascent  of  one  of  the  neighboring  mountains.  Slst  the  expedition  anchored  off  the  north- 
On  the  way  he  came  across  the  dead  body  of  eastern  shore  of  St.  Lawrence  Island.  cuJled 
a  native  laid  out  upon  a  stone  grave  of  the  usn-  by  the  Tchnktches  JSngna.    At  some  aistanot} 
al  Tchuktch  form.    By  the  side  of  the  dead  from  Senjavine   Strait  the  last  drift-ice  was 
lay  a  broken  gun,  a  spear,  arrows,  a  tinder-box,  seen.     The  island  seemed  to  offer  no  good 
pipe,  snow-screen,  iail  (a  tool  us3d  for  remov-  harbor ;  so,  after  devoting  a  few  days  to  an 
ing  the  ice-rubbish  when  cutting  an  ice-hole),  exploration  which  yielded  an  abundance  of 
and  sundry  other  things  considered  necessary  zoological  and  botanical  specimens,  the  Vecra 
for  the  departed  in  a  better  world.    The  body  continued  her  journey  on  the  2d  of  August, 
had  been  lying  here  since  the  previous  summer,  and  on  the  14th  dropped  anchor  in  an  indiffer- 
From  Nunamo  the  course  of  the  Vega  was  ently  sheltered  harbor  on  the  northwest  coast 
shaped  for  Port  Clarence,  on  the  American  of  Behring  Island.    Here  again  the  naturalists 
side  of  Behring  Strait,  where  the  ship  an-  succeeded  in  gathering  a  rich  harvest  of  int^r- 
chored  in  the  afternoon  of  July  22d,  after  a  eating  specimens,  among  others  a  large  collec- 
passage  across  a  sea  covered  with  drift-ice  on  tion  of  the  bones  of  the  supposed  extinct  see- 
the i^iatio  side  and  quite  free  from  ice  on  the  cow  (Rhytina  SUlleri),    The  Vega  left  Beh- 
American  side.    Port  Clarence  is  a  very  large  ring  Island  in  the  evening  of  Augoat  19th. 
but  excellent  harbor,  situated  immediately  to  During  the  early  part  of  her  cruise  toward 
the  southeast  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.    It  was  Japan,  and  while  the  ship  was  sailing  with  the 
the  first  real  harbor  in  which  the  Vega  had  cold  current  which  fiows  from  the  north,  the 
anchored  since  she  left  Actinia  Harbor  on  wind  was  favorable,  the  weather  mild,  and  the 
Taimyr  Island,  August  18,  1878.    On  the  26th  temperature  of  the  sea-surface  between  9°  an  1 
the  Vega  steamed  out  of  Port  Clarence,  and,  11 '^  0.    But  on  the  25th,  when  in  latitude  4C<' 
favored  by  good  weather,  proceeded  to  recross  45'  N.  and  longitude  156^  £.,  the  temperatoK* 
Behring  Strait,  her  next  destination  being  Sen-  of  the  water  began  to  rise  rapidly ;  and  on  the 
javine  Strait,  situated  about  115  nautical  miles  28th,  in  latitude  40**  N.,  longitude  147"*  41'  £., 
to  the  southwest  of  East  Cape.    During  the  pas-  the  thermometer  recorded  a  surface  tempera- 
sage  across,  soundings  were  taken,  also  sam-  ture  of  28*4°  C.    This  showed  that  the  Xez^ 
pies  of  water  for  analysis,  as  well  as  the  tem-  had  left  the  Arctic  current  which  had  hitherto 
perature  at  various  depths.     The  dredge  or  aided  Iter  progress,  and  had  entered  what  lui5 
trawl  was  lowered  frequently,  with  the  most  been  called  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Paritic 
satisfactory  results.    In  the  course  of  the  28th  Ocean,  known  as  the  Euro-Si  wo.    The  wiiio> 
the  Vega  stopped,  not,  as  had  been  at  first  in-  now  became  less  favorable,  the  weather  ^p- 
tended,  in  Glasenapp  Harbor,  which  was  filled  pressively  hot  in  spite  of  violent  sqoalls  ac- 
with  unbroken  ice,  but  at  the  entrance  of  the  companied  by  thunder  and  showers  of  rain. 
most  northerly  fiord,  Konyam  Bay.  The  inner  and  on  the  81st  the  mainmast  of  the  Vega  wu> 
part  of  this  bay  was  also  covered  with  ice,  the  struck  by  lightning.    In  the  evening  of  Si  p- 
breaking  up  of  which  on  the  dOth  nearly  brought  tember  2d  the  Vega  anchored  in  the  roadstead 
the  Vegans  voyage  to  an  abrupt  conclnsion  by  of  Yokohama,  and  on  the  16th  the  three  ieamt-d 
pressing  her  against  the  lana.     Happily  the  societies  of  Japan,  viz.,  the  TokioOeographir  at 
movement  was  seen  in  time,  and  the  ship  re-  Society,  the  Astatic  Society  of  Japan,  and  the 
moved  to  a  part  of  the  fiord  free  from  ice.  German  Asiatic  Society,  reoeivea    ProfeA<»or 
The  southeastern  shore  of  Konyam  Bay,  near  Nordensl^Old  and  his  companions  at  a  f^'f'^t 
which  the  Vega  was  anchored  for  a  few  days,  banquet  given  in  Tokio,  in  the  large  hall  of  tho 
was  a  waste  b^g,  the  breeding-place  of  numer-  Koku  Dai  Gaku,  and  presided  over  by  H.  I.  IL 
ous  cranes.    Farther  inland,  the  low4ying  hills  Prince  Kita-Shirakawa-No-Mlya. 
were  composed  of  granite,  and  above  them  The  Dutch  Arctic  Expedition,  co]isistin<;  <>f 
rose  severid  mountain-summits  of  trachyte  for-  the  schooner  William  Barents,  oommanded  1} 
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Captain  De  Bmjne,  sailed*  from  Amsterdam  Collins,  meteorologist  and  scientifio  observer, 

June  8,  1879,  on  her  second  attempt  to  reach  also  **  Herald ''  correspondent.    The  Jeannette 

Franz-Josef  Land.    The  crew  numbered  nine  reached  Oonalaska  August  2d,  and  was  last 

men.    H.  M.  Speelman  had  charge  of  the  mag-  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Herald  Island  on 

netic  observations.    Mr.  W.  G.  A.  Grant  again  September  Sd.      It  was    expected   that   she 

accompanied  the  partj  as  photographer,  and  would  winter  at  some  harbor  on  the  coast  of 

Ur.  L.  De  Jende,  student  at  Utrecht,  as  zoOlo-  Wrangell  Land. 

gist  Captain  De  Bruyne  was  assisted  by  two  The  Franklin  Search  Expedition,  which 
utficers,  Mr.  Broeklorien,  Lieutenant  first  class,  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  19th  of  June, 
and  Mr.  Ealmeyer,  Lieutenant  second  class.  1878,  went  into  winter-quarters  on  the  9th  of 
The  cruise  was  successful,  as  on  the  7th  of  August  of  the  same  year,  on  the  northern 
September  Mount  Brunn  on  McClintock  Island  shore  of  Hndson^s  Bay,  in  about  latitude  64^ 
(a  part  of  Franz-Josef  Land)  was  sighted ;  the  N.  and  longitude  90°  W.  Reports  from  Lieu- 
first  time  that  the  newly  discovered  continent  tenant  Schwatka  indicate  that  the  information 
had  been  semi  from  a  sailing  vessel.  The  in  reference  to  the  missing  relics  of  Sir  John 
Barents  began  her  return  voyage  on  the  same  Franklin,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  expe- 
date,  and  reached  Hammerfest  on  September  dition,  was  untrustworthy.  It  is  probable  that 
18th.  A  number  of  scientific  observations  the  expedition  will  return  to  the  United  States 
were  made  during  the  cruise.  during  the  year  1880. 

Captain  A.  H.  Markham,  R.  N.,  and  Sir  Hen-  GEOLOGY,  EXPERIMENTAL.  In  the  ar- 
Tj  Gore  Booth  made  a  pleasure  excursion  to  tide  on  the  Fobmation  of  Mountains  an  ex- 
the  Barents  Sea  in  the  Isbjom,  a  sailing  vessel  ample  has  been  given  of  the  occasional  value 
of  about  43  tons  burden.  They  left  Tromsd  of  experimentation  in  seeking  an  understand- 
cm  the  18th  of  May,  and,  passing  through  the  ing  of  the  processes  of  nature  in  the  geological 
dords  to  the  southward  of  North  Cape,  made  evolution.  Althougb  most  of  the  conditions 
the  first  ice  on  June  4th,  forty  mOes  from  the  under  which  the  geological  processes  have 
"  Goose  Coast ''  of  Nova  Zembla.  The  Matosh-  taken  place  can  not  be  reproduced  in  the  lab- 
kin  Shar  was  found  to  be  impassable  on  the  oratory,  yet  in  individual  cases  new  light  can 
2htb,  go  they  shaped  a  course  northward  along  be  thrown  on  geological  problems  by  chemical 
the  west  coast  of  Nova  Zembla  until  they  were  and  physical  experiments.  When  Sir  James 
^:opped  by  the  ice  off  Cape  Nassau.  On  July  Hall  was  able  to  obtain  in  his  crucible  a  stony 
31st  they  passed  through  the  Matoshkin  Shar,  mass,  instead  of  the  vitreous  substance  which 
bnt  found  the  Kara  Sea  full  of  heavy  floes,  and  had  been  predicted,  from  the  chemical  constit- 
therefore  returned  by  the  same  strait.  On  uents  of  basalt,  he  established  Hutton^s  propo- 
Auj^Qst  18th  they  met  the  Dutch  expeditionary  sition  that  the  basalts  were  of  volcanic  origin. 
vessel  William  Barents.  The  Isbjom  was  then  Bischoff  in  Germany  and  S^narmont  in  France 
»teered  northward  along  the  west  coast  once  have  studied  experimentally  some  of  the  chem- 
niore,  and  this  time  succeeded  in  rounding  ioal  processes  through  which  the  mineral  mass- 
C'^pe  Naaaau,  and  reaching  as  far  as  Cape  es  of  the  earth  have  been  formed  with  consid- 
Mauritins,  the  extreme  northeastern  point  of  erable  success.  One  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
Nova  Zembla.  Finally  pushing  due  northward  students  in  this  field  is  M.  Daubr^e,  Director 
between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  on  the  of  the  French  School  of  Mines,  who  has  been 
meridian  of  47°,  they  met  the  ice  in  latitude  engaged  for  over  thirty  years  in  investigating 
TH""  N.,  and  snooeeded  in  penetrating  through  geoloffical  phenomena  by  the  application  of  the 
Ixtse  streams  of  it  as  far  north  as  78  24',  thus  experimental  method,  and  has  just  published 
resching  within  eighty  miles  of  Franz-Josef  a  volume  containing  the  results  of  his  work. 
hduds  Retnming,  they  arrived  at  TromsO  on  One  of  the  most  valuable  successes  obtained 
September  22d.  The  explorers  made  a  good  by  Daubr6e  was  the  artificial  production  of 
Thitaral  historj  collection,  and  did  some  use-  quartz  crystals.  Like  most  of  his  chemical  ex- 
tnl  geographical  work  by  adding  to  our  knowl-  periments,  this  one  was  conducted  by  subject- 
e  I'jtB  of  the  drift  and  nature  of  the  ice  along  ing  the  substance  operated  upon  to  extraor- 
t.ii<«  important  ronte  to  tlie  pole.  dioary  pressure.    This  is  necessary  in  order  to 

ThesteamerJeannette,  fitted  out  through  the  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  chemical  changes 

u*»erality  of  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  sailed  which  take  place  far  down  under  the  earth^s 

from  San  Francisco  on  July  8, 1879,  via  Beh-  surface,  under  an  enormous  weight  of  superin- 

ring  Strait,  for  the  purpose  of  exploration  and  onmbent  rocks.    The  operation  is,  however,  at- 

•>Kovery.      She  measures  420   tons,  carries  tended  with  much  danger,  and  only  after  many 

thirty-two  men,  and  is  provisioned  for  three  failures  from  the  rupture  of  materials  of  in- 

^^.irs.     The  officers  of  the  expedition  are :  sufficient  resistance  can  a  successful  result  be 

Lieutenant    George  W.  De  Long,  U.  S.  N.,  reached.    Heating  water  in  closed  glaas  vessels 

i-ommander;  Lieutenant  Chipp,  XJ,  S.  N.,  ex-  to  a  temperature  at  which  the  steam  would  of- 

<^iitive  officer ;  lieutenant  Danenhower,  IT.  ten  rend  the  strongest  vessels  apart  like  tinder, 

^.  N.,  navigating  and  ordnance  officer;  Dr.  he  observed  the  action  of  the  superheated  wa- 

Ambler,  surgeon;    chief  engineer,  Melville;  ter  on  those  which  were  able  to  withstand  the 

i^e-pilot,  Dunbar;   Mr.  Newoomb,  collector  of  pressure  for  several  days.    The  glaas  on  the 

•pecimens  of  natoral  history,  etc. ;   and  Mr.  inside  of  the  tubea  waa  found  to  be  partly  con* 
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verted  into  hydrated  silicates  of  the  t jpe  called  varietj  of  these  prbdacts  were  detected  in  the 
xeolites,  minerals  which  occur  in  the  cavities  agglutinated  mass.    One  of  the  most  commoa 
of  volcanic  rocks  and  sometimes  in  mineral  was  cuprite,  or  red  oxide  of  copper,  occurhDg 
veins.     Another  product  found  in  the  walls  of  in  octahedral  crystals,  which  was  one  of  the 
the  glass  was  the  common  constituent  of  rock  products  of  the  hroDze.    Chalcosite,  or  sal- 
formations,  the  anhydrous  silicate  which  is  phide  of  copper,  in  well*formed  crystals,  was 
called  augite.    But  the  most  interesting  result  also  found.     The  yellow  copper  ore  (copper 
was  the  occasional  production  of  silica  in  a  pyrites,  the  ordinary  ore  of  the  copper-mines), 
crystalline  form,  with  all  the  characteristics  the  purple  copper  ore,  in  which  the  crystalli- 
of  quartz.    The  quartz  usually  obtained  in  the  zation  is  more  perfect,  and  the  gray  copper 
laboratory  is  a  pasty  substance  which  dries  up  ore,  a  rare  mineral  wiiich  occurs  in  beautital 
into  an  amorphous  powder.     The  silica  ob-  tetrahedric  crystals,  and  is  thenoe  called  tetra- 
tained  by  Daubr^e  was  perfectly  crystallized,  hedrite,  were  all  three  present.    The  leaden 
and  corresponded  in  every  respect  to  quartz  pipes  of  the  ancient  spnngs  yielded  a  aimiiar 
crystals,  except  that,  owing  to  the  short  dura-  list  of  products,  indudmg  the  ordinary  miner- 
tion  of  the  experiment,  the  crystals  were  ex-  als  contained  in  lead- veins,  and  also  some  rare 
tremely  minute  in  size.  varieties  of  minerals,  among  which  may  bo 
The  pressure  and  the  heat  under  which  many  mentioned  phosgenite.    From  the  decompo^i- 
of  the  geological  changes  of  the  earth  have  tion  of  the  iron  resulted  pyrites  and  other  fer- 
ooourred  can  not  be  repeated  artificially  in  ruginous  substances.   Even  the  bricks  and  oon- 
physioo-chemical  experiments.    Another  con-  crete  of  the  masonry  were  wrought  upon  by 
dition  which  the  experimentalist  is  still  less  the  action  of  the  hot  water  continued  through 
able  to  compass  is  the  secular  duration  of  the  so  long  a  period,  and  yielded  various  silicaus 
chemical  processes  of  nature :  if  all  the  natu-  which  are  identical  with  native  minerals, 
ral  conditions  could  be  artificially  produced,        An  important  but  thus  far  onsolvable  prob- 
the  mineral  transformations  could  not  be  ob-  lem  in  geology  is  that  of  the  formation  of  the 
served,  as  in  most  instances  the  chemical  action  vast  quantities  of  limestone  rook  in  which  there 
must  be  prolonged  far  beyond  the  life  of  man.  is  no  trace  of  organic  structure,  but  which  are 
Fortunately,  however,  this  important  element  made  up  of  fine  granular  particles  of  carbonato 
has  been  supplied  in  certain  instances,  and  we  of  lime.    They  may  be  formed  of  the  decern- 
are  able  to  read  the  results  of  experiments  posed  substance  of  shells,  but  in  the  absence 
which,  none  the  less  fruitful  because  acciden-  of  structurd  remains  the  supposition  ia  equal  I  v 
tally  begun,  have  extended  over  definite  periods  warrantable  that  they  are  merely  chemical  de- 
of  many  centuries.    Most  valuable  opportani-  posits  of  grains  of  carbonate  similar  to  the 
ties  for  watching  mineral  changes  are  offered  concretions  formed  in  hot  oaloareona  spring 
by  the  thermal  springs  used  by  the  Romans,  in  which  are  called  in  Germany  Sprudtlstein, 
which  various  mineral  substances  have  been  and  to  the  species  of  limestone  rook  calieu 
left  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  heated  water  odlite.    If  the  rock  were  formed  simply  by  the 
for  sixteen  or  eighteen  centuries.    The  chemi-  precipitation  of  granular  particles  of  carbonate 
oal  decompositions  and  combinations  which  of  lime,  the  question  would  remain  whether  or 
have  resulted  afford  an  invaluable  experimen-  not  the  material  was  derived  from  the  decom- 
tal  illustration  and  revelation  of  the  process  by  position  of  older  rocks  which  had  been  built 
which  mineral  lodes  or  veins  are  formed.    The  up  of  organic  remains.    The  researches  of  tb« 
richest  discoveries  of  this  nature  were  made  in  English  geologist  Sorby  into  the  nature  of 
the  excavations  of  the  hot  springs  at  Bour-  limestone  roclu  belong  to  the  department  of 
bonne-les-Bains,  in  the  department  of  Haute-  experimental  geology.    It  is  possible  to  distln- 
Mame  in  France.    In  the  deposits  at  the  hot-  guish  by  their  different  density  and  hardiie»5, 
tom  of  the  old  Roman  baths  nearly  five  thou-  and  by  their  different  optical  propertie&— <jDe 
sand  Roman  coins,  most  of  them  of  bronze,  being  optically  biaxial,  or  having  two  direc- 
but  three  or  four  of  gold,  and  a  considerable  tions  in  which  double  refraction  does  not  take 
number  of  silver,  were  unearthed,  and  also  place,  and  the  other  transmitting  the  ray  un- 
pins and  rings,  statuettes,  and  other  objects  in  divided  in  one  direction  only — between  tbo 
oronze,  gold,  lead,  and  iron.    Underneath  the  two  forms  of  the  dimorphous  cryataliixation 
mud  containing  these  metallic  relics  was  a  lay-  of  carbonate  of  lime,  even  when  the  external 
er  of  conglomerate  formed  of  sand  and  frag-  form  is  hidden.     Sorby  shows  that  it  is  au 
ments  of  sandstone  cemented  together  by  min-  important  consideration  regarding  the  prescr- 
eral  substances  which  had  been  produced  by  vation  of  shells  in  a  fossil  form,  whether  thtj 
the  solvent  action  of  the  water,  heated  to  a  are  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  oryatallizc^i 
constant  temperature  of  from  58°  to  68°  0.,  in  the  dimorphic  form  of  calcite  or  in  that  t^r 
'on  the  metallic  objects  during  the  sixteen  cen-  aragonite.     The  latter  is  an  unstable  form, 
turies  that  they  had  been  exposed  in  the  spring,  whose  particles  are  easily  disturbed,  and  andt  r 
These  products  were  identical  with  the  min-  the  action  of  heat  tend  to  recrystallize  in  thv^ 
erals  wnich  occur  in  veins,  and  in  numerous  form  of  calcite.    In  a  rook  composed  of  sbell' 
cases  they  had  taken  on  perfect  crystalline  whose  composition  was  of  ara^nite  the  trace > 
forms  indistinguishable  from  those  of  like  sub-  of  organic  forms  would  entirely  disappe^ir. 
stances  occurring  in  natural  veins.    A  great  The  true  corals  seem  to  be  principally  aragv>Q- 
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ite.    The  greater  number  of  the  shells  of  ga»-  traction  the  solidification  of  the  earth  would 

teropods  are  composed  of  the  same ;  while  the  commence  at  the  surface,  the  masses  which 

ohells  of  brachiopNDds  are  inyariably  bnilt  from  first  hardened  and  sank  into  the  liquid  mass 

c&lcite.    Some  shells  show  no  trace  originaUj  fusing  again  as  they  descended,  nntU  the  whole 

of  organic  structure.    Such  is  the  case  uf  the  became  sufficiently  viscous  to  prevent  the  so- 

tube  of  the  teredos.    In  all  shells  composed  of  lidified  portions  from  sinking ;  then  a  solid 

aragonite  the  organic  forms  would  become  ef-  crust  would    form  over   the   whole  surface, 

faced.    The  absence  of  corals  or  other  such  which  would  become  thicker  and  thicker  as 

shells  in  limestone  formations  is  therefore  no  the  cooling  process  went  on,  until  the  globe 

evidence  that  such  organisms  did  not  enter  parted  with  all  its  internal  heat,  and  became 

into  the  original  composition  of  the  rock.    The  entirely  refrigerated.    But  if  the  melting-point 

prcstTvation  of  calcite  remains,  such  as  the  of  the  materials  were  elevated  under  pressure 

shells  of  sea-urchins,  and  the  rarity  or  entire  to  such  a  degree  that  solid  portions  sinking 

absence  of  corals  and  other  fossils  of  aragonite  into  the  liquid  mass  would  not  fuse,  the  oon- 

con] position,  do  not  prove  that  the  latter  did  not  elusion  would  be  that  at  the  center,  where  the 

exist  in  large  numbers,  since,  their  substance  pressure  was  greatest,  the  process  of  solidifioa- 

l>eing  in  a  state  of  unstable  chemical  eqnilib-  tion  commenced,  and  extended  gradually  out- 

rijm,  the  latter  would  have  fewer  chances  to  ward,  another  solidification  taking  place  at  the 

be  preserved.  surface  at  the  same  time,  perhaps. 

The  metal  lithium  was  supposed  until  quite  The  calculations  of  Sir  William  Thomson 

recently  to  be  one  of  the  rarest  of  all  minerals,  on  this  subject  were  based  on  experiments  of 

Bv  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope  chemists  have  Bischoff,  which  went  to  show  that  solid  rocks 

re<'entlv  established  its  presence  in  a  consider-  are  twenty  per  cent,  denser  than  the  same  ma- 

!iMe  variety  of  mineral  compounds — ^in  feld-  terials  in  a  molten  state.    Yet  Mallet  found 

^^ars  and  micas,  in  the  ashes  of  tobacco  and  that  the  blast-furnace  slags  contract  only  six 

a  number  of  other  plants,  and  quite  abundantly  per  cent.    Mr.  Siemens  has  recently  published 

in  mimy  mineral  springs.    Dieulafait,  a  French  a  series  of  experiments  made  by  his  brother, 

i:''ol)gi3t,  has  added  to  the  list  of  substances  which    reconcile  the   discrepancies   between 

^iuexpectedly  containing  lithium.    He  finds  it  these  dififerent  results,  and  which,  with  his  ar- 

in  ail  the  primordial  rocks,  and  also  in  the  guments  based  on  the  phenomena  of  volcanic 

^:vers  of  the  ocean  and  inland  seas.    It  was  eruptions,  furnish  a  strong  body  of  proof  in 

!  fore  detected  in  sea-water  by  Bunsen ;  but  favor  of  the  old  doctrine  that  the  iuterior  of 

I'i^ulafait  finds  it  so  diffused  as  to  show  its  the  globe  is  filled  with  a  semi-fluid  mass  of 

I-resence  in  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  from  molten  rock.     Friedrich  Siemens  found  that 

t  ie  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  waters  of  the  when  glass  fused  to  a  thin  liquid  was  allowed 

At! mtic  and  the  Indian  Oceans,  the  Bed  Sea,  to  cool,  the  contraction  was  marked  and  rapid 

tSe  China  Sea,  and  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  until  it  approached  a  plastic,  viscoas  consis- 

I  tians.    In  certain  mineral  springs  he  detects  tence ;  but  that  after  that  the  contraction  was 

it  in  a  single  drop  of  the  water.    He  concludes  slight  in  amount,  and  became  less  and  less ;  and 

t  it  the  salt  lithia  is  no  less  frequent  in  min-  that  at  the  point  of  solidification  a  slight  reSx- 

<.r:i]  waters,  and  in  the  mineral  Kingdom  gen-  pansion  seemed  to  take  place.  Mr.  Siemens  in- 

^r:v!v,  than  potash,  soda,  and  the  other  kindred  sists  on  the  impossibility,  on  Sir  William  Thom- 

^ik  iHes,  tliongh  present  in  smaller  quantities.  son^s  hypothesis  of  a  solid  nucleus,  of  acoount- 

<  >n  tlie  great  and  mysterious  question  of  the  Ing  for  the  sedimentary  strata,  many  thousand 

'vnditionof  the  interior  of  the  earth,  the  exper-  feet  in  thickness  at  the  earth^s  suif ace.    The 

'''■ontal  method  has  been  appealed  to,  and  the  theory  of  a  solid  globe  fails  also  to  account  for 

>' 'Nt  theories  are  chiefly  based  upon  actual  ob-  the  eruptions  of  volcanoes,  since  the  assnmp- 

^-rvarions  of  the  behavior  of  substances  analo-  tion  of  pockets  of  liquefied  lava  existing  at  dif- 

-^'  ':s  to  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  earth  ferent  depths  below  the  sur&ce  does  not  ez-^ 

•  iriD?  solidification.  The  theory  that  the  cen-  plain  the  overfiow  of  lava  at  the  surface.  8ie* 
*-  i\  n'lolens  IS  a  solid  and  not  a  molten  mass  is  mens  assumes  that  the  hydrous  and  alkaline 
'  in  leil  on  the  experiments  of  Bunsen,  Hop-  lavas  which  are  discharged  from  volcanoes  are 

V.  and  others,  which  seemed  to  prove  that  less  dense  than  the  silicates  with  which  they 

!  ions  substances  contracted  during  solidifica-  are  associated  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and 

''  ''i.    From  this  fact  the  deduction  would  be  than  the  solid  materials  of  the  earth's  crust; 

'  idrnt  that  pressure  would  counteract  the  ef-  and  that  they  are  forced  into  the  cavities  and 

'•'•r  of  heat  to  keep  them  in  a  liqnid  state,  that  narrow  fissures  of  the  crust  by  hydrostatic  prea- 

•  .ir  melting-point  would  be  raised  by  pressure,  sure,  and,  when  the  channel  communicates  with 
1-- 1  t>iat  they  would  be  solid  under  pressure  at  the  surface,  are  forced  out  with  a  pressure 

•  ^.[vtratures  where  they  would  fuse  when  al-  which  is  increased  by  the  inclosed  vapor  and 
'^cd  to  expand.  The  question  as  to  the  liquid  gases,  unless  the  height  of  the  column  is  so 
'')lid<^tateofthecentral  portions  of  the  globe  great  that  hydrostatic  equilibrium  is  attained 
""'A  then  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  con-  before  the  lava  reaches  the  surface.    In  har- 

'i  Tion  of  the  materials  at  solidification  and  mony  with  many  other  recent  thinkers,  Sie- 

'  relative  degrees  of  heat  and  pressure  to  mens  supposes  the  ocean-beds  and  lower  por- 

>  .^ioh  they  are  subjected.    Without  such  con-  tions  of  the  earth^s  surface  to  be  composed  of 
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a  ornst  of  denser  materials  than  the  elevated  appointment  of  three  Commianonera,  one  of 

ooQtinental  areas.    The  difference  in  elevation  experience  in  the  law  and  one  of  experience  in 

between  the  Central  Asian  plateaa  and  the  hot-  railway  bnsin&«8,  whose  terms  will  nltimutvly 

torn  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  amounts  to  13,000  continue  six  years.    Neither  of  them  shall  havt; 

metres,  representing  a  difference  of  pressure  on  any  interest  in  any  way  in  any  railroad,  and 

the  viscous  magma  of  about  1,000  atmospheres,  shall  so  continue  during  the  term  of  otii<  e. 

which  could  not  be  maintained  unless  there  are  Any  railroad  company  doing  business  in  x\\t 

adhering  to  the  crust  partially  solidified  masses  8tate  that  shall  charge,  collect,  demand,  or  re- 

of  sufiicient  thickness  and  density  to  compen-  ceive  more  than  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate  of 

sate  for  the  difference.    The  theory  of  Siemens  toll  or  compensation  for  transportation  of  p  ««- 

of  a  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sengers  or  freight  of  any  description,  or  for  the 

rocks  which  form  the  continental  elevations  use  and  transportation  of  any  railroad-car  np«i: 

and  those  in  the  depressed  portions  of  the  sur-  its  track,  or  any  of  the  branches  thereof,  or 

face  of  the  globe  is  borne  out  by  some  observa-  upon  any  railroad  within  this  State  which  it 

tions  made  during  the  measurement  of  the  has  the  right,  license,  or  permission  to  ch, 

great  arc  of  a  meridian  in  the  Indian  Trigono-  operate,  or  control,  the  same  shall  be  guilty  «f 

metric  Survey.    The  deviation  of  the  plumb*  extortion,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  \^ 

line  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Himalayas  was  dealt  with  as  hereafter  stated.    If  any  raiIr>>H'l 

found  to  be  greatly  less  than  the  computations  corporation  shall  make  any  unjust  discrimina- 

of  Archdeacon  Pratt,  showing  that  the  density  tion  in  its  rates  or  charges  of  toll  or  compeT^- 

of  the  rocky  mass  of  the  mountains  was  infe-  sation  for  the  transportation  of  passen^en  t>r 

rior  to  that  of  the  plains.    It  has  been  ascer-  freights  of  any  description,  or  for  the  use  ar.d 

tained  also  in  geodetical  surveys  that  gravity  at  transportation  of  any  railroad-car  npon  its  «ai  i 

the  coast  is  generally  greater  than  at  the  corre-  road,  or  upon  any  of  the  branches  thereof,  o: 

spending  stations  in  the  interior  of  continents,  npon  any  railroads  connected  therewith,  wbi<  h 

The  general  tendency  among  men  of  science  in  it  has  the  right,  license,  or  permission  to  op*  r* 

England,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  is  to  re-  ate,  control,  or  use,  within  the  State,  the  kii:)- 

turn  to  the  old  doctrine  that  the  earth  consists  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  having  violated  vw 

of  a  spheroid  of  molten,  viscous  matter,  sup-  provisions  of  the  act,  and  npon  convicti 'Q 

porting  a  thin  solid  crust.  thereof  shall  be  dealt  with  as  hereafter  st^it^l 

GEORGIA.    The  recess  of  the  Legislature  The  fifth  section  requires  that  the  Comim-- 

of  this  State,  which  commenced  on  December  sioners  shall  make  reasonable  and  just  rates  <  t 

14, 1878,  came  to  an  end  on  July  1, 1879,  when  freight  and  passenger  tariffs,  to  be  observed  1 } 

that  body  resumed  its  labors.    The  session  was  all  railroad  companies  doing  business  in  tl  - 

then  continued  until  the  final  adjournment  on  State  on  the  railroads  thereof;  shall  mtK. 

October  15th.    More  than  1,000  bills  were  in-  reasonable  and  just  rules  and  regalations,  t*- 

troduced  and  read  the  first  time.     Of  these  be  observed  by  all  railroad  companies  d<>i--i: 

nearly  600  were  discussed.    Of  those  discussed,  business  in  the  State,  as  to  charges  at  any  au  . 

820  were  passed.    Of  those  passed,  the  whole  all  points  for  necessary  hauling  and  deliycrir  i 

820  received  the  Governor's  signature  and  thus  freights;  shall  make  such  just  and  reas<>Dal>  - 

became  laws.    Of  these  there  are  over  40  that  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neoessar/  v  . 

change  sections  of  the  Oode,  and  over  100  that  preventing  unjust  discriminations  in  the  tran- 

are  public  bills,  or  bills  of  general  application,  portation  of  freight  and  passengers  on  the  ri.  .* 

The  largest  bill  that  passed  was  the  military  roads  in  the  State;  shall  make  reasonable  ai  i 

bill,  and  the  most  important  was  the  railroad  just  rates  of  charges  for  use  of  nulroa<l-o  ir< 

bill.    The  title  of  this  measure,  which  expresses  carrying  any  and  all  kinds  of  freight  and  \^\-- 

its  object  very  fully,  is  "An  act  to  provide  for  sengers  on  said  railroads,  no  matter  by  whu-  < 

the  regulation  of  railroad  freight  ana  passenger  owned  or  carried;  and  shall  make  just  ir 

tariffs  in  this  State ;  to  prevent  unjust  discrimi-  reasonable  rules  and  regulations,  to  be  obs<erv« 

nation  and  extortion  in  the  rates  charged  for  by  said  railroad  companies,  to  prevent  the  L'^i'- 

transportation  of  passengers  and  freight;  and  ing  or  paying  any  rebate  or  bonna,  directly  •  - 

to  prohibit  railroad  companies,  corporations,  indirectly,  and  from  misleading  or  deceit  '.- 

and  lessees  in  this  State  from  charging  other  the  public  in  any  manner  as  to  the  real  r:/  > 

than  jnst  and  reasonable  rates,  and  to  punish  charged  for  freight  and  passengers.     Noth  *  - 

the  same,  and  prescribe  a  mode  of  procedure  in  the  act  shall  be  taken  as  in  any  mar.' 

and  rules  of  evidence  in  relation  thereto;  and  abridging  or  controlling  the  rates  fur  frii. 

to  appoint  commissioners,  and  to  prescribe  charged  by  any  railroad  company  in  the  S"  * 

their  powers  and  duties  in  relation  to  the  for  carrying  freight  which  oomea  from  or  «r  • 

same.''    The  State  Constitution  makes  it  the  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  and  • 

duty  of  the  Legislature  *'  to  pass  laws  from  which  freight  less  than  local  rates  on  any  r: . 

time  to  time  to  regulate  freight  and  passenger  road  carrying  the  same  are  charged   by  h-: 

tariff,  to  prohibit  unjust  discriminations  on  railroad;    but  said  railroad  companies   s'- . 

the  various  nulroads  of  this  State,  and  to  pro-  possess  the  same  power  and  right  to  ch.r. 

hibit  railroads  from  charging  other  than  just  such  rates  for  carrying  such  freights  as  t . 

and  reasonable  rates,  and  enforce  the  same  by  possessed  before  the  passage  of  the  a^t.  .i- 

fldeqoate  penalties.*'    The  act  provides  for  the  the  Oommissionera  shall  have  full  power  - 
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rnles  and  regolatioiifl  to  designate  and  fix  the  An  act  was  passed  appropriating  $60  a  year 

(littkence  in  rates  of  freight  and  passenger  for  five  jears  to  every  soldier  of  the  Btate  who 

transportation,  to  be  allowed  for  longer  and  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg  in  the  late  war.    The  ap- 

shorter  distances  on  the  same  railroad,  and  to  propriation  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  ai- 

ai^certain  what  shall  be  the  limits  of  longer  and  lowing  the  disabled  men  to  buy  a  leg  or  arm 

shorter  distance.    If  any  railroad  company,  by  for  themselves.    It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  • 

its  agents  or  employees,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  to  the  State  will  be  between   $50,000  and 

riolation  of  the  rules  and  regulations  provided  $100,000. 

and  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners,  and  if,  The  most  important  measure  relating  to 

after  doe  notice  of  such  violation  given  to  the  education  was  the  passage  of  an  act  creating  a 

phDcipal  oflScer  thereof,  ample  and  full  recom-  normal  school      The  law  requires  that  the 

pense  for  the  wrong  or  ii:gury  done  thereby  to  State  shall  furnish  an  appropriation  of  $6,000 

nov  person  or  corporation,  as  may  be  directed  per  annum  whenever  the  agent  of  the  Peabody 

by  the  Commissioners,  shall  not  be  made  with-  fund  may  furnish  a  like  amount.    The  school 

in  thirty  days  from  the  time  of  such  notice,  shall  then  be  located  in  the  city  or  town  of  the 

mrh  company  shall  incur  a  penalty  for  each  State  that  offers  the  most  liberal  inducements 

utfense  in  tlie  sum  of  not  less  than  one  thou-  to  it. 

^nd  dollars  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dol-  An  act  was  passed  to  define  the  crime  of 

lars,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Judge  presiding.    An  lobbying,  and  to  prescribe  penalties  for  the 

action  for  the  recovery  of  such  penalty  shall  same.     It  declares  two  classes  of  persons  to 

lie  in  any  oonnty  in  the  State  where  such  vio-  be  lobbyists:  1.  Persons  who  misrepresent  the 

kioQ  has  occurred  or  wrong  has  been  perpe-  nature  of  their  interests  in  any  matter  pending 

tr&ted,  and  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  State  in  either  House ;  and,  2.  Persons  who  are  em- 

of  Georgia.    The  Commissioners  shall  institute  ployed  for  a  consideration,  by  any  person  or 

«uch  action  through  the  Attorney-General  or  corporation  interested  in  any  measure,  to  favor 

Solicitor-General,  whose  fees  shall  be  the  same  or  oppose  such  measure.    These  two  classes  are 

&H  provided  by  law.    The  three  Commisuoners  prohibited  from  any  personal  solicitation  of  a 

appointed  by  the  Governor  were  ex-Governor  member  of  either  House,  by  private  interview, 

Sruith,  Samuel  Barnett^  and  Major  Campbell  letter,  message,  or  other  means  and  appliances 

Wfillace.  not  aiddress^  to  the  judgment.    All  others 

There  was  a  large  number  of  local-option  may  approach  members  in  any  manner,  but  the 

laws  passed,  and  the  tendency  of  the  legislation  above  classes  are  prohibited  from  doing  so 

^'  '>W8  that  the  cause  of  prohibition  is  gradually  under  penalty  of  being  guilty  of  a  felony.    The 

LMining  ground.    In  many  counties  the  prohi-  man  who  approaches  a  member  under  false 

i'  iiioo  is  made  absolute,  and  in  many  others  it  colors,  or  wno  comes  with  a  fee  or  other  re- 

i^  left  to  the  vote  of  the  people.    In  the  north-  ward,  becomes  a  felon. 

'.m  part  of  the  State  tiie  interest  is  the  most  Previous  to  the  recess  of  the  Legislature  in 

•i'uded.  December,  1878,  a  committee  was  appointed 

The  highest  rate  of  interest  that  may  be  ex-  to  make  an  investigation  into  alleged  frauds  In 

s^^ted  in  the  State  is  eight  per  cent.,  but  only  the  disposal  of  wild  lands  on  the  part  of  the 

13  specified  cases.    When  no  rate  is  named  in  ofiSce  under  the  charge  of  Comptroller-General 

ii  contract,  the  legal  rate  remains  at  seven  per  Goldsmith.    These  are  lands  not  in  cultivation 

^  nt.    A  violation  of  these  conditions  brings  a  or  use,  and  of  course  bringing  no  revenue  to 

f'  rfeiture  of  the  interest  and  excess  of  interest  their  owners.    They  are  scattered  throughout 

■  iar^ed.  the  State,  and  the  taxes  are  scarcely  ever  paid 

A  military  biU  was  passed,  which  provides  on  them.    The  law  provides  that  they  shall  be 

'C  a  reorganization  of  the  State  volunteer  sys-  sold  in  default  of  taxes.    Hundreds  of  thou- 

'^Tn.   There  are  to  be  no  r^fiments,  but  all  the  sands  of  acres  have  been  sold  within  the  past 

mpanies  are  to  be  formed  into  battalions,  year  or  two,  bringing  only  about  enough  to  pay 

'  'ie  Governor  is  to  enforce  such  organization,  the  taxes.    It  was  found  that  the  Ji.  Jh$,  for 

>'^  white  and  colored  battalions  are  to  be  these  lands  had  been  transferred  by  the  Comi>- 

I>t  separate,  and  are  to  be  organized  in  dif-  troller  to  four  men,  who,  as  specalators,  bought 

nt  series,  so  that  eadi  series  will  have  its  in  thus  probably  800,000  acres  of  land  for  little 

or  officers.    A  State  flag  is  adopted  for  the  more  than  the  taxes,  and  less  than  one  i>er  cent. 

t  time.    Not  a  dollar  is  to  be  expended  on  of  their  assessed  value.    The  speculation  was 

roiiitary  except  what  may  arise  from  the  a  ^gantio  one,  and  an  investigation  was  or- 

^  and  forfeitures  of  the  military  courts-  dered.    The  Comptroller  claimed  that  he  had 

'  i^ial,  which  wiU  be  nominal.    The  proposi-  made  the  transfers  under  the  written  opinion 

•n  Qrged  by  the  Military  Commission  that  a  of  the  Attorney-General,  which  was  true.   The 

r  capita  tax  of  fifty  cents  be  levied  for  mUita-  committee   made  their  report  on  July  7th. 

"  purposes  was  rejected  by  the  Judiciary  Com-  The  minority  said  they  could  find  no  evidence 

t*ee  as  unconstitutional.    The  Governor  re-  that  the  Comptroller  had  any  interest  in  the 

'iin.<%  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  transactions,  except  his  charge  for  costs,  and 

<^  7  of  the  State,  and  the  Superintendent  of  added :  **  In  view  of  the  wholesale  frauds  com- 

1  :''lic  BnikLings,  who  is  Mr.  John  B.  Baird,  mitted  in  these  transactions,  we  respectfhlly 

H  as  made  Acyutant-Gteneral  of  Georgia.  recommend  that  the  Legislature  do  pass  an  act 
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deolarmg  all  these  sales  bad  under  transferred  that  it  ^HH  be  your  pleasnie  to  do  for  me  this  act  of 
fL  /«.  null  and  void,  as  some  of  the  courts  i"»^^  W-  ^  GOLDSMITIL 
We  already  decided,  and  another  to  with-        xhe  paper  exonerating  the  Comptroller,  of 
draw  all  protection  of  any  statute  of  limitation  <^hich  tfie  above  is  an  extract,  was  presentc-i 
or  law  of  prescription  from  all  such  titles,  or  ^  members  of  the  committee  with  a  n.4iit3t 
others  founded  on  them  or  emanating  from  f^^  them  to  sign  it    Two  of  them  did  so,  two 
them;  and  this  committee  beg  leave  to  con-  refused,  and  the  chiurman  was  not  approach eJ. 
tinue  their  organization  for  the  purpose  of  pre-  ^  friend  of  Goldsmith  went  to  the  two  nittR- 
paring  these  bills,  and  reporting  them  as  soon  \^^  ^h^  refused  to  sign  the  paper  and  pleadci 
as  possible."  The  minority  report  opposed  such  with  them  to  do  so.    The v  still  refused.    11^ 
a  law  as  unconstitutional,  and  said :  "  But  the  then  offered  one  of  them  $250  and  the  other 
greatest  objection  to  the  course  recommended  jxqq  and  a  suit  of  clothes,  to  sign  tlie  paj.ir. 
by  the  majority  is,  that  to  pass  such  iwt  would  They  indignantly  refused,  and  reported  the  at- 
be  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  the  judiciary,  a  tempted  bribery  to  the  chairman.    The  com- 
oodrdmate  branch  of  tlie  government.    This  mittee  made   a  supplemental  report,  statin:: 
we  can  not  do.    The  Constitution  forbids  it,  among  other  matters  that  an  attempt  had  been 
and  any  such  act,  if  passed,  would  be  ipso  facto  jQ^de  by  bribery  to  induce  two  of  its  members 
void.    It  would  be  far  wiser  to  attempt  no  re-  to  sign  a  paper  prepared  by  the  Comptroller. 
troactive  legislation,  but  leave  all  these  mtri-  iiXhis  paper  had  for  its  object  the  ackno^l- 
oate  legal  questions  to  be  decided  by  the  courts,  ©dgment  by  the  members  of  the  committee 
the  tribunals  established  by  the  Constitution  that  certain  things  had  been  omitted  in  the 
to  interpret  and  administer  the  law."     The  report  which  ought  to  have  gone  into  it,  ac  1 
ComptroUer  then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  com-  that  certain  other  things  embraced  in  the  re- 
mittee, in  which  he  said:  port  were  couched  in  language  different  frf>"i 
I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  legality  of  the  trans-  that  in  which  a  majority  of  the  committee  hi! 
fers  or  the  reoommendataon  which  you  make  to  de-  agreed  should   be  employed,  thus  do'm;;  tl. 
Clare  ^m  void,  because  these  recommendationa  are  Comptroller-General  unintentional  inju^tire. ' 
concurred  in  by  a  nmionty  of  your  oommittoe,  and  be-  rr^  ™^«*.^  u   ♦«  ♦!>«>    T  <><«:«i«4^r.M     ««  i    «v 
cauae,  if  they  are  valid,  no  legUlation  can  make  thorn  ^®  reported  it  to  the   Legislature,   and    tt- 
void,  and,  if  thoy  are  void,  no  legislation  can  make  whole  city  was  soon  greatly  excited  over  r. 
them  valid.    The  law  of  1874  fixos  their  status,  and  The   House  of  Bepresentatives  ordered    t*i' 
what  that  is  the  courts,  I  presume  wUl  detennine  in  arrest  of  Hinton  Wright,  the  man  who  l:A 
reference  to  the  law  as  It  then  existed.    Bemg  doubtful  ^4v^»^a  *\x^  \^wA\^^  t»-r,A^  ^^^^^a^^aA  •  <•««.».  ^,v. 
myself  as  to  the  transfew,  I  appUed  to  the^ttomey-  ^^fj®^  the  bribes,  and  appointed  a  new  co  n- 
Genenil,  and  acted  on  his  opinion.    If  the  transfoni  mittee  of  investigation,     in  a  few  days  tt.i- 
are  declared  void  by  the  courts.  I  shall  have  no  sym-  committee  reported  that  they  had  disoovcri  \ 
pathy  with  any  one  except  such  boM  Jide  purchasen  a  series  of  gross  frauds  in  the  office  of  iL-^ 

G^ri!"^^«r*vJ&o/&^'L'SI^:  ^'^^''^^''ffT^.m^  «ec.mmende<l   .>, 

Beyond  this,  I  shall  rejoice  with  the  committee  in  the  impeachment  of  that  officer.    The  House  ^k-t- 

dofeating  of  any  frauds  that  may  have  been  perpetrated  ed  six  managers  of  the  impeachment,  who  p>re- 

by  any  one.  sented  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  the  folio  n  ir  ^' 

The  portion  of  yorar  report  that  does  not  express  g^ries  of  charces : 
what  I  miderstand  to  be  the  views  of  a  nuyonty  is  the  ° 

omission  to  state  that  it  was  in  evidence  that  before        Article  1.  That  Washin^irton  L.  Goldamith.  Cf\'..'^ 

the  appointment  of  your  committee  I  hod  taken  official  troller  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  did,  on  the  1st  «i:.;. 

action  through  the  Solicitor-General  in  Bodge  and  October.   1877,   illegally,  wrongfhlly,  and  c-rr  r  :  / 

Montgomery  Counties  to  compel  the  sheriffs  by  rule  collect  fifty  cents  on  aWjLfai,  against  wild  lan^l^.  * 
to  account  for  the  entire  sales  in  those  counties,  less        Art.  2.  That  said  Goloamith,  on  the  S5th  (i:<v  rf 

the  legal  costs  and  amount  of  taxes  naid  to  tiie  State  September,  1877,  did,  ill^plly,  wronij^lly,  and  k  -- 

by  the  transferees ;  and  at  the  time  oi  your  inve8tig;a-  ruptly,  issue  writs  oi  fi,  fa*  against  lands  in  cvr.^ 

tion  it  was  in  evidence  that  I  had  directed  rules  to  tie  counties. 

issued  against  every  shdHff  who  had  failed  to  make        Art.  8..  That  said  Goldsmith  extorted  finrma  W.  ? 

proper  returns.    In  doing  this  I  exhausted  my  power  Anderson  $4  on  eight  ^./m.,  although  said  lots  b:  ^ 

as  Comptroller,  and  if  any  unnecessary  delay  has  oo-  not  been  advertised  thirty  days  aooordmg  to  law. 
curred,  the  fault,  if  fault  there  be,  is  not  in  my  depart-        Art.  4.  That  said  Goldsmith  did,  illegallj.  «  r  rr- 

mont    These  views,  I  understand,  wore  concurr^  in  ftiUy,  and  corruptly,  reftise  to  receive  ftom  W.  P.  a  - 

by  a  maiority  of  your  committee,  and  were  to  be  em-  derson  taxes  on  wila  lands,  compelling  said  Anil<  r^ 

bodied  in  the  report    If  these  facts  were  stated,  I  to  pay  $4  on  eiffht^./a«.,  although  said  land  bivJ  l.  ' 

ahould  have  no  complaint ;  but  their  omission  leaves  been  advertised  the  requisite  thirty  days, 
an  inferonoe  that  I  had  left  undone  what  I  ought  to        Art.  5.  That  said  Goldsmith  did,  on  or  bef^rt^  t^ 

have  done,  in  order  to  compel  an  accountability  by  the  81st  day  of  October,  1877,  for  and  in  ooiiudera*^i<  n 

sheriflb.  $100,  paid  by  Daniel  Lett,  issue  ^./(M.  on  the  Lu. :« 

I  also  understand  that   the  committee  agreed  to  of  Kondeau  cl  Co. 
report,  instead  of  what  was   reported,  that,   ^*  after        Art.  6.  That  said  Goldsmith,  on  diven  occa<*    < 

thoraugh  investigation,  nothing  could  bo  found  to  im-  after  October  11, 1877,  did  illegally  pay  ont  to  a  ^  •   - 

plicate  the  Comptroller- Genenii,  directly  or  indirectly,  parties  money  aggregating  in  amount  (8,175.73,  iv  \ 

in  any  fhuid  or  speculation  whatever."  All  these  facts  out  the  consent  or  warrant  of  the  Governor, 
are  borne  out  by  the  evidence  and  my  statement  be-        Art.  7.  That  said  Goldsmith,  nnmindfhl  of  Ki<  ^-• 

fore  the  committee,  and  I  understood  were  to  be  oov-  ties,  etc,  did  illegally  issue  to  the  sheriffli  of  th>j  s*. 

ered  by  the  report.    They  have  been  omitted,  and  as  circulars  delegating  to  the  same  certain  trusts  mud  uu- 

the  omission  subjects  the  report  to  misconstruction,  ties  intrusted  to  him  by  the  State. 
I  ask  you   respectfully  to  indicate  by  your  concur-        Art.  8.  That   said  Goldsmith,  on  the  1st  <L;r    ' 

rsnce  in  this  statement  the  truth   of  the  facts  sot  June,  1879,  without  the  color  of  rifht,  and  in  ii.^*^- 

fcrth.    I  make  this  request  because  I  feel  confident  gard  of  the  duties  of  his  offioe,  did  mil  to  turn  ov«.r  u 
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the  Treororer  km  mma  of  money,  nggregatin^  $4,-  oipal  keeper  of  the  penitentiary,  and  the  office 

t6±5»\  whi<^  haar  been  opUccted  by  him,  as  taxes  upon  of  the  State  School  Commissioner. 

;^itSte?'        "^'               "^ ""   ^ ^  The  committee  on  the  investigation  of  the 

Art.  9.  That  Raid  Goldsmith,  between  March,  1874,  Treasury  Department  made  majority  and  mi- 

and  Fobrtiaiy,  1875,  did  make  and  present  to  John  nority  reports  on  September  15th.     The  ma- 

Jone-s  Treasurer,  ftuudulent  returns  concerning  mon*  jority  Bay  that  they  "  have  found  at  the  very 

"ll^T''^ZT^Z^^'^;^^:^^r^  *!>r-hold  of  their  investigations  such  oonclu- 

BDce  fc-es  the  sum  of  $12,678.06,  and  paid  into  the  ^^^  evidence  01  malteasance  m  omce  by  J.  W. 

Tit<u*ury  of  this  sum  only  $2,457.60,  keeping  in  his  Renfroe,   Treasurer  of  the  State,   that  they 

P>>€*»ion  the  Hum  of  $9,720.46.  the  law  requiring  him  feel  it  their  imperative  duty  to  lay  the  same 

J^jf^y^™™«iiately  into  the  Treasuiy  oU  sums  thus  before  the  House  without  delay."    They  then 

"^aS.  11.  That  «ud  Goldsmith  did,  in  the  month  of  P^ceed  to  sUte  instances  in  which  he  depos- 

Maj,  1879,  permit  to  be  fraudulently  changed  and  "^  money  m  certam  banks,  under  an  agree- 

aik'npd  certam  records  used  in  the  Comptrol&r-Gen-  ment  with  his  sureties,  and  received  some  in- 

enJ'a  office.           . ,  ^  , ,     . ,    ,      ,           ,  terest  on  such  deposits  for  his  own  use.    Then 

Abt.  12.  That  said  Goldsmith  does  keep  and  em-  thev  sav  * 

ploy   in  his  office  one  James  M.  Goldsmith,  after  ! 

kii<-)wing  of  his  unlawful  acts  in  changing  records  in  The  testimony  shows  this  to  have  been  the  nnder- 

the  Wild-Land  Office.  standing  and  agreement,  but  the  committee  are  of  the 

Art.  18.  That  said  Goldsmith  did,  on  the  Ist  of  opinion  that  in  this  matter  the  Treasurer  has  been 

Octol>er,  1878,  make  and  prepare  false  and  incorrect  B^ty  of  a  plain,  direct,  and  palpable  violation  of  the 

stau-ments  and  exhibits  of  money  collected  by  him  to  1*^  Mid  breach  of  his  officml  duty.    Prior  to  the 

the  Governor  and  Legislature.  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution  the  law  oontrol- 

Art.  14.  That  said  Goldsmith  has  appropriated  to  ling  this  question  is  contained  in  the  eleventh  para- 

bin  own  use  money  belonging  to  the  Stnto.  ffniph  of  section  12  of  the  act  of  the  General  Assem- 

Art.  16.  That  aud  Goldsmith  did,  on  the  dates  of  hly  approved  February  25,  1876,  which  is  in  these 

the  lOth,  12th,  and  15th  of  July,  1879,  collude,  com-  words :  "  The  Treasurer  shall  not  under  any  cireum- 

b:ne,  and  oor^iro  with  one  Uinton  P.  Wright  to  stanoes  use  himself,  or  allow  others  to  use.  the  ftmds 

onitrol  and  influence  P.  D.  Davis,  a  member  of  this  of  the  State  In  his  hands ;  and  for  eveiv  violation  of 

bxiy.  this  section  he  is  liable  to  the  State  for  the  sum  of  five 

Art.  1«.  That  said  Goldsmith  did,  on  the of  hundred  dollars  as  a  penalty,  or  a  forfeiture  of  his  sal- 

Julv,  1879,  employ  one  llinton  P.  Wright  to  bribe  the  wy?  ^  such  forfeiture  will  pay  the  penalty  incuned." 

II.  n.  Lewis  Stnckland,  a  member  of  this  bodv.  While,  therefore,  it  is  true  that  Uie  stipulations  al- 

Attt.  17.  That  said  Goldsmith,  by  the  proceedings  ready  recited  were  made  between  the  Treasurer,  the 

nn.l  conduct  as  set  forth  in  preceding  sections,  for  tho  Bureties,  and  the  banks,  and  were  intended  to  meet 

f'-ikf*  of  lucre  and  self-aggrandisement,  has  eet  a  mia-  the  letter  of  this  law,  yet  the  oontract  between  the 

bruble  precedent  to  those  m  high  office.  sureties  and  the  banks  for  the  payment  to  the  sureties 

of  interest  on  the  State  deposits,  and  the  receiving  by 

Charges  of  impeachment  against  the  Comp-  the  Treasurer  of  his  portion  of  those  payments,  is 

trnllor  were  made  by  the  House  to  the  Senate,  J^early  and  unouestionably  a  violation  of  the  law  in 

«r  1  «u  A  u  J            .  •     J  •  «.     -.   ^  «_A  r      Av  Its  spmt  and  substance. 

an.Uhat  body  organized  mto.a  court  for  the  Again,  more  than  one  half  the  entire  amountre- 

trial  of  tho  same,  with  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  cdved  by  the  Treasurer  from  this  source  was  paid  to 

Ntate  in  the  chair,  on  August  21st.     The  trial  him  subsequently  to  the  5th  day  of  December,  1877. 

was,  however,  postponed  to  the  first  Monday  in  on  which  day  the  present  Constitution  was  ratified  and 

Ser,teralM5r.     Its  result  is  stated  in  the  follow-  J^.^'P^f  .^^  the  people  and>«ame  the  oiiranic  law  of 

I  itiixi^.,     Ai.a  i^oui^w  w  ouovv^  «u  V1JC7  i.^uvn  this  State ',  aud  whatever  justification  or  excuse  may 

iLn;  sentence  read  by  the  Uhief  Justice :  be  set  up  by  the  Treasurer  under  the  languajDpo  of  the 

Th*  Jloufo  of  Beprescntativcs  and  all  the  people  of  statute  just  cited,  he  certainly  could  not  mistake  or 

(kofiria  r«.  Wasnington  L.  Goldsmith,  Comptroller-  misconstrue  theblain,  positive,  and  comprehensive 

(jvrjeral.     Impeachment.  provision  of  the  Constitution  upon  this  subject.    Par- 

^V  liereaSf  it  appean  from  the  record  of  the  trial  had  agraph  five  of  section  two  of  article  five  of  that  instm- 

in  tlie  above-stated  case,  now  before  the  Court,  that  i^ent  provides  that  **  the  Treasurer  shall  not  be  al- 

tho  lefendant  was  guilty  of  ^e  chaiges  contained  in  lowed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  receive  any  fee,  inter- 

t:j.j  first,  third,  fourth,  nfth,  tenth,  thirteenth,  four-  e»t,  or  reward  from  any  pcreon,  bank,  or  corporation 

tf  er:th,  and  seventeento  articles  of  impeachment  pro-  for  deposit  or  use  in  anv  manner  of  the  public  funds ; 

irre.!  against  him  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  aud  the  General  Assembly  shall  enforce  this  provision 

an«l  was  found  not  giultv  of  the  charges  contained  hi  hy  suitable  penalties." 

aUheotheriuticlesj  whereug)nitisTOn8idered^  They  further  reported  that  the  Treasurer, 

«Ji  iT.l   and  adjudged  by  the  High  Court  of  Impeach-  -.  .  „:  JL:««  ^«s«:«iw  fi>/»  ^^,,»<^na  «.«  ♦».«  i«^«;il 

in^  nt  of  the  State  of  G^oreia,  now  here,  that  tfie  de-  ^^J  Bigning  officially  the  coupons  on  the  bonds 

^niant,  tho  said  W.L.  Goldsmith,  Comptroller-Gen-  of  the  Northeastern  Kailroad  Company,  en- 

<rai  of  the  mid  State  of  Georgia,  be  and  ne  is  hereby  dorsed  by  the  State,  charged  said  railroad  com- 

^  moverl  from  the  sttd  office  of  Comptroller-General,  pany  therefor  li  cent  per  coupon,   and  did 

'::;!tf;:^l''Sr3.e**.S'^.'r§^lSS'l^SSd^t;  on  *«  aa  of  January.  1878jeceive  from  the 

h.  n  '.v  declared  to  be  disqualified  to  hold  and  enjoy  officers  of  the  company  $247  m  payment  of 

fr"v  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  within  the  State  of  that  claim,  which  anm  of  money  he  converted 

<n'on,Ta  during  his  nntoiBl  life.  to  his  own  use  and  henefit.    And  they  con- 

^^.  «  «  ^    o    ^^^4J?  yA?^^i  eluded  by  recommending  that  he  be  impeached 

S.f^emh^fim''^   ^^"^""^                   "^"^  ^^^^  ^>K^  ^^^^^^  *^^  misdemeanors  in  office, 

'       '  and  that  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to 

On  Angufit  llth^  in  the  House,  four  com-  announce  the  matter  to  the  Senate. 

mittees  of  nine  members  each  were  appointed  The  minority  of  one  took  an  entirely  differ- 

V)  ioveatigatd  Uie  Treasury  Department,  the  ent  view  of  the  case,  saying  that  he  felt  com- 

A^ricultiirAl  Department,  the  office  of  the  prin-  pelled  to  suhmit  hia  report  "  in  deference  to 
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my  views  of  the  trne  interests  of  the  State,  pl««i  the  mibUc  ftmds  in  mj  of ^tficse  iMti^oas 

And  to  mv  Henqe  of  inatice  ta  a  nublifi  officer  "  '^P**'*  "^J  ^^^  ^*™»  ***"*  *^°^  which  impliedly  at- 

ana  to  my  sense  oi  jusuce  w  a  puDUO  omeer.  ^^i^  aeposits.    The  &ot  th«t  he  received  a  om- 

In  bis  report  he  says :  mUsion  or  percentage  on  the  monthlv  balances  do« 

The  committee  have  submitted  the  Treasury  De-  not  of  itself  add  to  the  character  of  the  deposits  an? 
partment  to  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  have  ascertained  additional  attribute  of  usinff  himself,  or  permitiinj? 
that  the  condition  of  the  accounts,  as  shown  by  the  ohera  to  use,  the  public  ftrnos.  If  he  is  in  the  latter 
records  and  books,  is  satisfactory  to  the  most  exact-  case  within  the  prohibition  of  the  statute,  he  is  equ:J- 
ing.  The  method  observed  by  that  officer  is  calcu-  ly  so  though  no  commission  or  percentage  be  oM 
lated  to  secure  correctness,  and  is  at  the  same  time  ^m.  It  would  seem  thaL  to  violate  the  law  as  it  ibea 
simple  and  easily  under^^tood.  The  funds  of  the  State  stood,  there  must  have  been  some  oontraot  with  tii« 
have  eiUier  been  expended  upon  proper  vouchers,  or  banks  in  reference  to  the  time  the  money  was  t»  rv- 
have  been  at  all  times  deposited  in  banka  in  conform-  nuun  in  their  custody,  or  as  to  the  amount  to  be  de- 
ity to  law.  posited,  or  as  to  some  other  feature  which  destroy  t><i 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  Treasurer  has  the  identiigr  of  the  transaction  with   the  ordinary 

spared  no  efforts  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  occasions,  deposit.    That  a  commission  or  peroentam  wa:>  puii 

to  protect  the  public  interests  confided  to  him.    There  ipso  /ado  did  not  vary  the  terms  of  the  deposit,  and 

are  two  matters,  however,  which  I  deem  proper  to  more  emphatically  is  this  so  when  tlie  banks  expre^^ 

bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  ly  agreed  with  the  securities  that  no  such  result  would 

On  the  day  of  the  assembling  of  the  committee,  we  tollow,  but  that  such  deposits  were  subject  to  Xha 
received  from  ^e  Treasurer  a  communication,  request-  check  of  the  Treasurer  at  any  and  all  times, 
ing  the  closest  scrutiny  of  his  department  and  of  his  When  we  add  to  this  reasoning  the  resolution  of 
official  conduct,  whether  the  investigations  be  based  1871,  passed  by  the  first  Democratic  Legislature  whloh 
**  on  rumor  or  otherwise."  After  we  had  thoroughly  met  under  the  Constitution  of  1868,  it  is,  to  miv  ih^ 
examined  his  office,  his  books,  his  bank  accounts,  least,  a  matter  of  greve  doubt  whether  any  law  wa^ 
etc,  and  found  everything  in  admirable  condition,  we  violated  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
summoned  him  before  us,  and  found  him  ready  and  1877.  That  resolution  says  expressly  that  the  Tri'a- 
prompt  to  answer  any  and  all  inquiries.  Among  surer  shall  not  be  held  lisole  for  any  mterest  on  dep  •sm- 
other matters,  he  stated  that,  at  the  request  of  some  its.  It  is  a  legislative  construction  of  the  secti  >ii  oi 
of  the  securities  on  his  official  bond,  he  had  deposited  the  Code  above  alluded  to.  It  is  true  that  parafrai  >h 
the  public  money  in  certain  banks ;  that  these  banks  five  of  the  second  section  of  the  fitlh  article  ot'  toj 
were  selected  by  him,  with  the  approval  of  the  Qov-  Constitution  of  1877  provides  that  **  the  Treasurer  shad 
emor,  under  tlie  reauiremcnts  or  the  law ;  that  they  not  be  allowed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  receive  any 
were  designated  by  nis  securities  on  account  of  their  '  '  '  '  '"  ^  '^  " 
recognized  solvency,  and  because  they  would  pay  to 

them  commissions  or  Arom  two  to  five  per  cent,  on  the  . _  ^ 

monthly  balances  of  the  deposits ;  that  these  oomnus-  shall  enforce  this  provision  by  suitable  penaltii-^. ' 
sions  were  received  by  the  securities  referred  to,  and  The  present  General  Assembly  is  prooeedin^  by  an 
they  pidd  a  portion  thereof^  varving  from  one  third  to  appropriate  act  to  enforce  this  provision,  but'  th? 
one  naif,  to  him ;  that  he  justined  his  course  in  this  Treasurer  has  long  since  ceased  the  receipt  of  any 
particular  under  par.  8,  sec  92,  of  the  Code,  also  un-  commission.  The  evidence  disclosed  that  ne  prr>in;>t- 
der  par.  11,  sec.  18,  of  the  act  of  1876,  which  is  but  a  ly  discontinued  the  receipt  of  such  moneys  so  soon'u 
rednactment  of  the  section  of  the  Code  alluded  to ;  his  attention  was  called  to  the  constitutional  provision, 
also  under  the  resolution  of  December  8, 1871,  which  and  long  in  advance  of  any  investi^tion  of  hist  de- 
is  as  follows :  partment.    The  last  commission  received  by  him  wai 

**  Whemty  It  has  not  been  customary  to  require  the  about  November  1, 1878. 
State  Treasurer  to  pay  into  the  Treasury  interest  on        The  second  matter  to  which  I  denre  to  call  attm- 

the  deposits  of  the  State  ftmds :  tion  is  the  payment  to  the  Treasurer  by  Mr.  Ciiiil-. 

*^Be  it  resolved^  That  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  the  President  of  the  Northeastern  Bulroad,  of  f-iT 

shall  not  be  held  liable  for  any  such  interest ;  and  be  for  extra  work  done  in  endorsing  the  bonds  and  c>  i- 

it  further  resolved,  etc,"  directing  the  dismissal  of  pons  of  such  road.    This  is  in  substantially  the  sam ' 

certain  suits  for  such  interest  agamst  the  then  Trofr-  condition  as  the  oommiRsions  on  the  deposits.    !!•. 

surer.  received  H  cent  for  each  bond  and  coupon  siirnt*!. 

The  statement  of  the  Treasurer,  after  searching  in  This  smount  had  always  been  sUowed  by  the  t^ut^ 

every  quarter  in  which  light  might  be  had,  was  not  to  preceding  Treasurers,  the  only  difference  beui^ 

materially  affected.  that  they  ooDeoted  that  amount  from  the  State,  whutr 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  endorsing  this  course  the  present  Treasurer  collected  it  fh>m  the  laili^xi'i. 

of  conduct,  but  on  the  oontraiy  believe  it  to  be  deeerv-  It  appears  that  the  railroad  authorities  pressed  bmi  1 1 

ing  of  censure.    It  will  be  observed  that  sec  92  of  the  do  this  work  with  the  utmost  speedy  and  hence  he  v:^ 

Cixle,  refinaoted  in  the  act  of  1876,  declares  that  **  the  compelled  to  labor  late  at  night  and  early  in  the  roon^- 

Treasurer  shall  not,  under  any  circumstanoee,  use  inff.  out  of  office  hours.    The  State  has  lost  nothir^*, 

himself,  or  allow  others  to  use,  the  funds  of  the  State  and,  if  the  transaction  be  objectionable,  it  ean  not  \\u_  >- 

in  his  hands.'*      In  handling  such  lam  sums  of  pen  again.    There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  ibvt 

mone^  as  annually  pass  through  the  Treasuir  of  the  Treasurer  foroed  its  payment  through  the  pD^cr 

Georf^ia,  under  the  very  necessities  of  the  case,  jisTge  of  his  office. 

deposits  must  be  made  in  banks.    The  law  itself,  as        I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  few  special  in^tanreA 

found  m  the  Code  and  the  act  of  1876,  contemplate  in  which  the  Treasurer  has  shown  great  and  con^u-.t 

this  course.    The  evidence  does  not  disclose  that  the  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  hLi  al»iitT  mi 

Treasurer,  in  reference  to  the  deposits,  did  more  than  the  management  of  her  finances : 
this.    He  deposited  in  certain  banks,  with  the  ap-        1.  In  the  change  fix>m  the  Fourth  Natiooa]  to  '^'^ 

proval  of  the  Governor,  the  ftinds  in  his  hands,  pre-  National  Park  Bank  of  New  York,  as  the  flacal  a^'^'^'i 

cisely  as  any  business  man  or  corporation  would  de-  of  the  State,  by  which  an  average  or  $2,000  ^  ann^:-i 

poMt.  is  saved  in  commissions,  etc,  the  latter  institut:  -: 

The  law,  in  providing  for  such  deposits,  contem-  contracting  to  transact  the  business  of  this  Stato  tlr 

plates   necessarily  that  the  banks  thus   patronized  no  moneyed  consideration  whatever, 
would  use  the  money  precisely  as  they  use  the  funds        2.  In  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  amount  of.  an  1 

of  other  depositors — nothing  more,  nothing  less,  rates  of  interest  on,  temporary  loans,  until  thi^  un- 

Were  such  not  the  case,  we  should  soon  have  no  healthy  branch  of  the  State's  finances  haa  been  d>-u'* 

banks  in  which  to  deposit.     The  statement  of  the  away  with  entirely,  and  the  expenditures  of  the  ^*-^- 

Treasurer.  together  with  the  evidence  taken  upon  this  emment  so  managed  as  to  be  covered  by  the  r^ai^r 

point,  fiuis  to  indicate  or  even  to  suggest  that  he  annual  income  fh>m  taxation. 
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8.  b  the  nfl^ociation  of  $642,000  of  bonds  under  the  two-tbirds  vote  being  required  for  oonviotioiL 

"^^'i^^^'Jt^'^l^A^'^^^'^'''^^^^^''  he  was  declared**  Not  guUty."  The  second  and 

and  Brunswick  Boilroad  bondi»,  by  which  a  premium    xv:.j t.'  i  *  •    o«"y        *.*«  ^^^vux*  wu 

01  |2,*>J  Wis  realized  to  the  Stiti  and  all  of  this  at  ^^^  articles  contained  similar  charges  with 

aaeApenM  of  $691.15.  the  first,  and  the  result  of  the  vote  was  the 

4.  in  the  nc^tiation  of  the  $2,298,00(i  of  bonds,  same.    The  fourth  article  contained  the  charge 

^1' p^j:i?U^7'^.'*'^  ^?^  ^^^^^■Sl?"^  of  corruptly  collecting  fees  to  the  amount  of 

wick  Kailroed  bonds,  at  par,  at  an  expense  of  $666.45.  aq^^t  x^  Ili,;«i»  i,«  „„„  „^i.  i^„«ii«  ««♦:♦!  a   < 

5.  In  the  deterSiatiSniw  sueceSwiy  executed,  •.^^T  ^  TtT^^'^  ^®  ^^*  not  l^ally  entatle^  for 
to  pav  no  commissions  for  the  sale  of  State  bonds.  Btgning  the  coupons  attached  to  the  bonds  of 

6.  In  the  economical  management  of  the  question-  the  Northeastern  Railroad  Company.     On  the 
of  exchan^  on  New  York,  m^dng  the  banks  seU  to  question  of  guilty,  the  vote  was,  yeas  24,  nays 

'"¥.;i'^«^^,2IS^2Sr'5W«.»minthe  if    On  «ticle  fiv^  the  vote  on  the  question 

Dc^'otiation  of  bonds  can  be  seen  at  a  glance,  by  com-  ^^  ^"tj  was,  yeas  7,  nays  85.     On  article  six 

paring  it  wi^  the  expense  of  disposing  of  the  $1,200-  the  vote  was,  yeas  18,  nays  24.    So  the  Trea- 

i«  <)  ot  the  Nutting  bonds,  which  cost  the  State  in  surer  was  acquitted  of  the  respective  charges 

c^^mmi^W  ete.,J^,()00.     The  present  Treasurer  as  contained  in  the  several  articles. 

^&  ^'^'^  ""  ""  '''^^  to  the  State  of  ^n  the  same  day  on  which  the  verdict  of 

i  am  well  aware  of  the  ftct  that  public  sentiment  is  acquittal  was  given,  the  Legislature  passed  a 

against  the  reception  of  any  interest,  fees,  or  perqui-  resolution  instructing  Qovemor  Oolquitt  to  is- 

mt-i  bjr  offloera  beyond  their  salaries,  and  this  Legis-  sue  a  A  fa.  against  Treasurer  Renfroe  and  his 

hiure  IS  takinff  such  measures  as  will  prevent  such  a«pefiL|  for  the  ftmonnt  of  inf«rpiafc  fjilrAn  h» 

action  in  thefiiture.    But  whatever  suSis  the  Trea-  «?reue8  lor  ine  amount  ot  interest  taicen  Dy 

^urer  has  received  came  into  his  hands  before  Novem-  *"°*  '^^  ^^^  ^^  ®^  "^®  public  funds,  and  for  the 

bt  r,  i87d.    It  is  manifest  that  the  State  suffered  no  fines  and  forfeitures  that  had  accrued  under  the 

lAi^TT     Her  credit  is  peri^;   her  securities  rank  law  by  his  course.     The  resolution  requested 

^v  ^^L^^^^^^SJ^^xl^^''.  '^"'^iS^IS  t^®  Governor  to  do  this  as  he  "  is  authorized 

ea-iv  condition;  her  taxes  are  lower:  and  no  effort  ««j  «     -•  ^j  u    i       «     rrt.                  •   j*     i.  j 

hi.  been  sparej  by  the  Treasurer  to  b^ng  about  these  ^^  required  by  law."    The  process  indicated 

auvanta^us  lesolts.  was  that  laid  down  in  the  act  of  1876,  m  which 

TTi  1    *.!_           i_^      ^    .          1-               _  it  is  provided  that  if  the  Treasurer  misapplies 

\N  hile  the  resolution  to  impeach  was  pend-  any  funds  in  his  hands,  etc.,  the  Governor  need 


in?  in  the  House,  the  Treasurer  sent  to  that    ^ot  proceed  against  him  and  his  sureties  by 
!  I!  I  *  communication  in  which  he  tendered    regular  process  of  suit,  but  executions  shaU  be 


l>:tion  to  impeach,  that  the  effect  of  impeach-  ^.  foB.  of  the  ComptroUer-General  are  issued 

meat  was  to  Tacate  the  office  and  disqualify  against  them.    This  means  that  there  is  no 

he  incumbent  for  the  fature.    But  a  resigna-  defense  at  all.    The^  /«.  were  issued  for  over 

tion  hAd  been  made,  and  a  tender  of  the  fees ;  $26,000,  but  resistance  was  anticipated  on  the 

why,  therefore,  incur  the  expense  of  impeach-  part  of  the  defendant.    This  is  as  far  as  the 

mi  nt  merely  to  disqualify  the  incumbent  ?    It  matter  had  proceeded  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

^vas  further  urged  that  the  House  should  ex-  xhe  committee  of  nine  appointed  by  the 

press  Its  unqualified  condemnation  of  the  acts  House  to  investigate  the  office  of  the  principal 

Of  the  Treasurer,  accept  the  resignation  and  keeper  of  the  penitentiary  of  the  State  pre- 

kniier  and  instruct  the  Governor  to  proceed  gented  three  reports,  two  of  which  were  signed 

aw'dinst  him  for  all  moneys  improperly  used,  by  four  members  of  the  committee  and  one  by 

'f  ^^  proposition  received  yeas  48,  nays  one  member.    The  first  report  declared  that 

i.^.    The  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  resolu-  the  keeper  had  "  grossly  abused  the  authority 

nAyVn"*'***"  '        ** ^*®  adopted— yeas  12^  and  powers  of  his  office  by  prostituting  the 

"^^?     •                     .                                  ,  same  for  his  private  gain."    The  second  report 

Ml  articles  containing  specifiocharges  against  states  that,  having  discovered  what  they  believe 

»e  ireasurer  were  brought  forward  by  the  to  be  the  true  state  of  affairs,  the  undersigned 

Mouse,  wid  they  were  tried  before  the  Senate,  "suggest  that  the  principal  keeper  is  guUty  of 

I  lie  first  article  of  the  hst,  and  reply  of  the  nothing  more  than  following  a  reprehensible 

ire4i5arer,  were  as  follows:  precedent,  and  we  conclude  with  expressing 

Articlb  1.  That  on  July  8,  1878,  respondent  re-  the  opinion  that,  beyond  censuring  such  con- 

.:Sa'^.±!^«5M  ^uct,  further  action  is  unnecessary."    Thethird 


-ii.  ofVsTiSy  ^Vprep^  report  concluded  with  recommending  the  adop- 

-^  :  tlie  indooement  for  the  payment  of  this  sum  by  tion  of  the  following  resolution : 

-  |«£jF  to  ^sureties  upon  respondent's  official  Batched^  That  the  testimony  taken  by  the  spedal 

•    1  being  the  deposit  of  Amds  of  the  State  hi  that  committee  of  nine,  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  on  the 

f     But  the  respondent  denies  that  in  receiving  office  of  the  prinapal  keeper  of  the  penitentiary,  be 


t  3  money  he  acted  oorruptly,  or  was  unmmdfUl  of  certified  as  correct,  and  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
_  '  iitic:*  of  his  office  or  of  his  oath  of  office,  or  knew  mittee  hiid  before  his  Excellency  the  Governor ;  and 
'  -ucn  receipt  was  contrary  to  the  laws  or  the  Con-    that  his  Excellency  the  Governor  be,  and  is  hereby. 


take  such  action  in  the  matter  as  the  faaia 


•1-  :t:on  of  the  State,  and  now  pleads  not  guilty  of  the  requested  to 

'•u.T^  of  high  miademeanor  oontained  in  the  same.  therein  justify. 

The  vote  of  the  Court  on  this  article  was,  The  charge  that  the  keeper  used  his  office  to 

on  the  question  of  gpiilty,  yeas  25,  nays  17.    A  oppress  ^e  lessees  of  the  convicts  led  to  the 
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inyestlgation.    The  reports  show  that  the  les-  The  reply  of  the  Oommisirion^  was  as  fol- 

sees,  being  forced  by  law  to  bear  the  expense  lows : 

of  carrying  the  convicts  from  the  connty  jails  The  bonds  or  obhgationB  partioalarly  in  question 

to  the  various  camps,  have  found  it  best  to  make  arOf  as  I  understand,  of  various  donominadonfi,  voum 

a  contract  with  the  keeper  to  deliver  the  con-  5^  'hem  as  low  m  five  dollara.    One  of  them  of  u^e 

viPta  »t  art  TYinoh  nar  hfllwl      Thin  nrAntiPA  hnji  denomination  of  five  dollari  has  been  shown  me.    It 

victs  at  so  mucn  per  neaa.     i  ms  practice  nas  ^^  ^^^  j,^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  GeoigiA  under  an  act  of  th« 

prevailed  for  many  years.     Ihe  price  charged  Georgia  Legislature,  is  payable  to  the  bearer  bv  iha 

by  the  keeper  was  $12  a  head.    A  certain  State,  January  1, 1885.  with  annual  interest  re^r^ 

company  of  the  lessees  refused  to  pay  what  sented  by  coupons  at  tne  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  an- 

WHS  demanded,  and  made  the  charge.  »»^»  "Pi^cfT^i^^  the  Treasurer  and  the  Gov- 

Tk-.  ^y^m«v.;fL^^  ««^»r.s»f^  ♦/^  ;*«»^.f;^f«  ♦!.-.  emor  of  the  State.    In  short,  it  is  an  interest-beanng 

The  committee  appointed  to  mvestigate  the  obligation  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  payable  to  bearvr 

condnct  of  the  State  School  Commissioner  made  at  a  definite  ftituie  time. 

a  long  report,  in  which  they  presented  an  It  has  never  been  oonsidored  as  within  the  spirit  of 

itemized  account  of  all  the  receipts  and  ex-  J^e  internal  revenue  laws  or  the  policy  of  Congress  \n 

penditures  of  the  office;  also  a  statement  of  the  SHf^^JLT'lnV^^tSS^om^^^^^ 

amounts  received  in  the  State  from  the  rea-  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  analogous  cu^ 

body  fund.     The  report  in  the  highest  terms  is  that  Congress  has  no  authority  to  impoee  such  a 

commended  the  zeal,  efficiency,  and  good  man-  t*^*    However  that  may  be,  I  am  of  the  oinnion  tlut 

agement  of  the  State  School  Commissioner,  not  only  has  Congrew  not  imiW  anvux  upontt. 

iSd  showed  how  skillful  and  economical  hai  ?^&^ch%^rti  Sl'poS^t^       ^^  " 

been  his  administration  of  the  school  interests  The  tax  imposed  upon  bank  deposits  by  eocti  n 

of  the  State.  8,408  of  the  Bevlsed  Statutes  is  upon  "  deposit  <.f 

The  investigation  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  jnoney.»»    I  do  not  regard  the  bon^  in  queatiou  a 

«•«<>,«««;.«« r.rN«fi«.4-  "money"  within  the  meaning  and  intent  oi  tlit 

WM  unimportant.           ,,     .     .  ,  ^           ,  ^  .  woid  ai  used  in  that  portion^  the  statutes.    Tb.'7 

The  measures  before  the  Legislature  reiatea  an  obllMtions  which  a  bank  may  buy  and  sell  &?  I; 

with  few  exceptions  to  local  a^airs.  They  were  buys  and  sells  all  bonds  and  other  similar  obligioiorii ; 

very  numerous  in  consequence  of  the  modifioa*  but  they  are  not  money. 

tions  of  the  State  Constitution.  obU    tiS^  ^"bS'thT'^h^^lo  i?Uif  tl?l?il^fr 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State  appears  ^nthn^^^n  cert^  notes  mentioned  in  wc^  ^J 

to  be  most  satisfactory.    During  the  last  two  8,412  and  8,418  of  the  Be  vised  Statutes,  and  secti  r^ 

and  a  half  years  the  expenses  have  been  re-  IvLand  20  of  the  act  of  February  8,  1875  (Abl^tt'i 

duced  in  every  department.    The  floating  debt  "  statutes  at  Large,"  811).   Even  assuming  the  obi^'a- 

of  1350.000  hiu.  been  paid  and  above  $200,000  a'^^ruI^r^nllS'^^^'l.^r.I^^J?! 

has  been  unexpectedly  obtained  from  claims,  section  19.    The  tax  imposed  by  those  sections  i-'uj-n 

The  funding  of  high-rate  interest  bonds  in  the  notes  of  persons,  firms,  associations.  State  hsin^^ 

low-rate  bonds  has  been  very  successful.     The  ""^^  State  banking  associations  within  the  meaii.:s» 

public  debt  is  only  one  twenty-sixth  of  the  prop-  f?^  ^*f  ??  ?li^  '^^^  ^\Vl^S{^^  f  .^"J'V' 

l-f ».  ««/!  .,«^/^•  *Ur. «««,  n^»»4.u»4^».  «««  il*  tL  General."  178) ;  and  it  would  hardly  bo  olaimed  Out  a 

erty,  and  under  the  new  Constitution  can  not  bo  state  fidls  witom  either  of  the  dasaw  enumenuod  in 

increased,  but  must  be  steadily  diminished.  the  section  cited. 

At  the  previous  session  of  the  Legislature  an  The  tax  Imposed  by  said  seotions  20  and  3,418  \s  nr'^n 

act  was  passed  to  issue  about  $8,000,000  in  g»  notes  of  any  town,  dt^,  or  mmiidpalforpomiii. 

small-sized  bonds,  some  as  low  as  five  dollars,  ^>  exprejwion  of  one  ^g  implies  the  exduaun  a 

ouxwc  oi«.v«*  t^^uv«o,  as,iuv  iMo  *»/tt  oa  utv  uvuimo,  o^^pj,    "pho  mcntiou  of  towns,  aties,  and  muni.ir-i 

at  4  per  cent,  mterest,  free  from  taxes.    The  coroorotions  impUes  the  exclusion  of  a  State,   It  i: 

cost  of  the  preparation  of  these  bonds  was  haa  been  the  puipose  of  Congress  to  impose  a  tax  r.]>n 

$3, 1 97.    The  entire  issue  was  sold  at  the  Trea-  ^^^^  issued  by  a  dtate,  States  would  undoubtedly  L.  >  u 

sury  as  fast  as  they  could  be  signed ;  and  when  ^^  inoludixl  in  the  enumemtion  in  the  statute 

the\ast  were  sold,  W^^                         could  i^  ^^^^^^'^^^^^ 

not  be  filled.    Ihe  objection  was  raised  against  ion  is  there  any  internal  revenue  law,  which  Tt^r^u  r  -s 

the  bonds  that  they  were  bills  of  credit,  and  a  tax  from  anv  bank  or  banker  for  paying  out  b-n  .i 

subject  to  10  per  cent  tax  under  the  internal  ^^  ^«  S^*?  of  Georgia  in  satis&otion  of  checks  dn/^-j 

revenue  law.    In  consequence,  one  of  the  Rep-  ^^SShS^p^aCTp^y'K^ 

resentatives  of  the  State  in  Congress,  Mr.  Hen-  oeiving  or  paying  out  such  bonds  in  Ben  of  cum?D^  v. 

ry  Persons,  asked  the  following  questions  of  Statebanks,  private  banks,  and  national  banks  suil  1 

the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Mr.  upon  the  same  footing^  under  intenial  rovenuo  U%.-, 

Green  B.Raum:                                                  •  •*  to  roociving  and  paymg  out  such  bonds. 

1.  Will  you  kindly  Inform  me  If  there  is  any  law  or  Th®  returns  tO  the  office  of  the  Comptroll  r 
ruling  which  can  tax  any  bank,  corporated  or  private,  show  the  amount  of  property  held  subject  t> 
for  paying  out  a  bond  of  any  sovereign  State  in  the  taxation  in  the  State  to  be  $826,000,000.  Ti)  ♦ 
^S  ^i?^^^''^  payment  of  checks  upon  said  banks,  returns  also  show  that  the  property  now  hci  1 
when  the  holders  of  such  checks  are  willing  to  receive  v     au         i      jm^       i       m  A     t^  •'.7  «^ 

aaid  bonds  in  payment  of  swd  checks  I*  ^7  ^^^  colored  people  of  G^forgia  aggregnt.  h 

2.  Or  U  there  anykwor  ruling  which  can  in  any  $5,182,398,  against  $5,124,875  last  year,  an  1 
manner  tax  any  bank  for  receiving  or  paving  such  this,  too,  when  the  bullc  of  property  haa  d^^ 
bonds  m  lieu  of  currency  beyond  the  usiiol  lax  on  creased  at  least  10  per  cent,  in  value.    Tber 

'^ITofc^tl^Si^Xlnd  national  banks  5*^?  ^^ded  89,809  acre,  to  tbe^^pos^n.. 

stand  on  tiie  same  footing  as  to  receiving  or  paying  durmg  the  last  year,  making  a  total  of  841,1 '•  > 

out  such  bonds  f  acres  owned  by  them.    There  are  only  foo* 
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colored  men  in  tbe  State  worth  over  $10,000,  Simpson,  W.  D.  Grant,  and  the  heirs  of  Thomas 

80  that  the  property  of  $5,182,898  is  divided  Alexander.    These  tnree  companies   control 

in  small  lots  among  the  oolored  people  of  all  and  operate  all  tbe  convict  camps  in  tbe  State, 

classes  and  all  sections.  Of  these  there  were  under  tbe  old  act  one  at 

The  Atlanta  Universitj  is  the  college  for  Angusta,  one  at  Old  Town  in  Jefferson  Coun* 
colored  students,  and  is  in  a  prosperous  con-  ty,  one  in  Greene,  one  at  Albany,  two  in  Wasb- 
ditioD.    The  School  Superintendent  of  Bibb  ington  County,  and  one  at  Dade  coal-mines. 
CouDty  states  that  some  of  tbe  most  efficient  Under  the  new  lease  some  of  these  camps  will 
and  conservative  teachers  in  the  county  were  be  abolished,  and  there  will  be  but  three  di- 
edacated  at  this  university.    Of  tbe  51  alumni  visions  of  the  convict  labor,  though  there  will 
of  the  institution,  42  have  engaged  in  teach-  be  several  minor  camps.    Company  No.  1  will 
ingas'a  profession,  while  three  are  pastors  of  operate  at  Dade  coal-mines,  No.  2  at  Albany, 
churches,  two  theological  students,  and  one  is  and  No.  8  in  Greene  County.    The  last  two 
pursuiDg  the  study  of  law.    Of  the  teachers  companies  use  the  convicts  in  farming  opera- 
foar  only  have  located  beyond  the  limits  of  the  tions,  and  the  first  companies  use  them  in  the 
State.    In  addition,  over  90  of  the  more  ad*  mines.    This  lease  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  specu- 
Tanced  pupils  employ  their  time  during  vaca-  lation  on  the  part  of  the  lessees.    If  the  num- 
tion  in  teaching.    Its  students  number  240,  her  of  convicts  decreases,  they  lose ;  if  it  in- 
representing  ten  different  States  and  forty-  creases,  the  profit  will  increase.    There  were 
seven  counties  in  Georgia.    The  trustees  hold  1,200  convicts  early  in  the  year,  the  term  of 
sixty  acres  of  valuable  land  acyoining  the  col-  many  of  whom  expired  before  its  close.    The 
lege  edifices,  which  is  in  itself  a  splendid  en-  convicts  generally  are  said  to  work  well.    If 
dowment.    The  other  revenues  cover  $8,000  their  number  remains  as  large  as  it  now  is,  the 
per  annum  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  tuition  lessees  will  probably  find  their  investment  well 
fees  (only  $2  per  month),  and  donations  usu-  made.    The  State  will  get  a  million  clear,  and 
ally  amounting  to  $2,600  from  charitable  insti-  it  is  doubtful  if  the  old  penitentiary  system 
tutions  at  tbe  North.    The  library  of  the  in-  paid  so  much  in  any  twenty  years  of  its  exist- 
fititation  comprises  4,000  volumes,  with  a  bal-  ence.    Under  the  new  lease  the  Dade  Coal  Oom- 
ance  on  hand  in  cash  of  $700  for  further  aug-  pany  will  receive  800  *'  long-term  men,"  as  they 
mentation,  derived  from  the  interest  on  the  are  called.    The  other  two  companies  will  re- 
permanent  library  endowment,  which  is  $5,000.  ceive  about  875  each.    As  soon  as  the  term  of  a 

The  law  for  the  punishment  of  the  crime  of  convict  expires  his  place  ia  filled  by  another,  if 

murder  was  amended  at  a  previous  session  of  the  State  nas  him  on  hand ;  and,  if  he  is  not 

the  Legislature,  by  providing  that,  on  a  recom-  forthcoming,  the  lessee  has  to  lose  the  services 

mendation  of  the  guilty  to  mercy  by  the  Jury,  of  one  hand  until  the  necessary  criminal  ap- 

tbe  penalty  shall  bs  changed  from  death  to  im-  pears  and  takes  his  place.    In  order  to  trans- 

prisonment  for  life.    The  effect  of  this  amend*  fer  large  numbers  of  them  by  railroad,  they 

nient  has  been  virtually  to  abolish  capital  pun-  have  to  be  chained  in  box-cars,  which  are  well 

ishment  in  the  State.    In  a  recent  case,  in  ventilated  and  made  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

which  a  father  murdered  his  son,  he  was  Two  guards  well  armed  are  put  in  the  doors  of 

arrested  and  his  guilt  was  dearly  shown ;  but  the  cars.    Thus  any  shrewd  fellow  who  should 

he  was  *^  recommended  to  the  mercy  of  the  slip  his  chain  would  be  powerless  to  do  any 

Conrt,"  and  under  the  law  the  death-sentence  harm  or  to  help  the  others  loose.    All  three  of 

Could  not  be  passed  on  him.    Judge  Wood,  the  new  companies  are  chartered,  and  are  dis« 

who  presided,  said :  '*  I  am  satisfied  that  we  tinct  organizations ;  and  the  question  has  been 

hare  seen  the  last  of  capital  punishment  in  raised  whether  this  status  does  not  place  them 

Georgia  until  this  law  is  repealed.    It  is  im-  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Legislature.    The  les- 

pos^ible  to  escape  the  recommendation."  sees  are  acting  under  tbe  new  lease,  and  their 

The  management  of  penitentiary  convicts  in  rights  have  become  vested. 

tbe  State  is  in  some  respects  unusual.    They  are  A  series  of  questions  relating  to  sheep  hus- 

lea<cd  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.    The  law  bandry  in  the   State  was  addressed  by  the 

to  this  effect  went  into  operation  in  the  spring  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  men  engaged 

of  the  year.    It  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  the  business.    Their  answers  presented  these 

in  February,  1676,  to  take  effect  on  the  expira  results :  Of  those  who  have  tested  crosses  in 

tioa  of  the  lease  then  existing.    This  act  pro-  Georgia,  98  per  cent,  report  the  cross  of  the 

^des  for  tbe  leasing  of  the  convicts  to  three  merino  and  the  native  most  profitable.    The 

companies,  who  are  to  pay  the  State  $25,000  average  annual  profit  on  the  capital  invested 

per  annum  for  twenty  years.    This  sum  is  pro-  in  sheep  in  Georgia  is  88  per  cent.    This  pre- 

rated  between  the  three  companies  accoraing  sents  a  very  marked  contrast  between  the 

to  the  number  of  convicts  which  each  is  work-  profits  of  sheep-raising  and  cotton-growing. 

inj.    These  three  companies  are  as  follows :  The  average  annual  cost  per  head  of  keeping 

Company  No.  1  is  composed  of  J.  E.  Brown,  sheep  is  only  64  cents.   In  answer  to  a  question, 

Jalios  Brown,  JohnT.  Grant,  and  W.  D.  Grant  the  average  cost  of  raising  a  pound  of  wool  is 

Company  No.  2  is  composed  of  B.  G.  Lockett,  only  6  cents,  while  the  average  price  for  which 

^.  B.  Lowe,  John  B.  Gordon,  and  C.  W.  How-  the  unwashed  wool  is  sold  is  88^  cents,  or  27i 

ard.    Company  No.  8  is  composed  of  W.  W.  cents  net.    An  average  of  74  lambs  are  raised 
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for  everj  100  ewes,  notwithstanding  the  rav*  first  season  the  rosin  is  gathered  ererj  four 

ages  of  dogs.    The  average  yield  of  an  washed  weeks;  after  that  every  six  weeks.    Five  tboa- 

wool  to  the  sheep  is  d*4i  pounds,  which,  at  sand  boxes  average  daily  daring  the  season 

27i  cents  net,  gives  an  average  clear  income  in  one  barrel  of  rosin  of  280  nonnds,  indading  the 

wool  from  each  sheep  of  94  cents.    The  aver-  weight  of  the  barrel,  ana  6  to  6i  gall  cos  of 

age  price  received  for  lambs  sold  to  the  batcher  tarpentine  of  about  6^  pounds  each.    Eighty 

in  Georgia  is  $1.87.     The  average  price  of  men  employed  in  all  will  produce  daily  60  bar. 

stock  sheep  is  $2.58  per  head.     The  average  rels  rosin  and  860  gallons  turpentine.    Tarpen^ 

Srice  of  muttons  is  reported  at  $2.75  per  heiKl.  tine  was  worth  in  1879  26  cents  per  gallon  in 

finety  per  cent,  of  the  correspondents  report  Savannah,  and  it  sold  as  high  as  60  cents  per 

dogs  the  principid  and  generaUy  the  only  ob-  gallon  in  1875  and  1876  without  having  co^ 

stade  to  sheep  husbandry.    The  United  States  any  more  to  produce  it    Rosin  varied  in  1879 

census  of  1870  gives  the  number  of  sheep  in  from  $1.10  to  $4  per  barrel,  the  lightest  col- 

Georgia  as  419,465.    Mr.  David  Ayers,  of  Oa*  ored  and  freest  from  turpentine  being  the  best. 

mllla,  Mitchell  Oounty,  in  southwestern  Geor-  Distilling  it  too  long  darkens  the  rosin.    Rosin 

gia,  where  snow  never  falls  and  the  ground  generally  pays  all  the  expenses  of  mannfacture, 

seldom  freezes,  and  where  the  originid  pine  leaving  the  spirits  of  turpentine  clear  protit. 

forest  is  carpeted  with  native  grass,  says  his  New  oak  barrels  for  turpentine  cost  in  New 

sheep — 8,500  in  number — cost  him  annually  14  York  $1.85,  and  delivered  in  Savannah  about 

cents  per  head,  clip  3  pounds  of  unwashed  $1.85  each ;  old  ones  are  cheaper  bat  less  use- 

wool,  which  sells  at  80  cents  per  pound,  giving  ful,  as  they  sell  poorer  when  filled.     Rou^h 

a  clear  profit  of  90  per  cent,  on  the  money  and  pine  barrels  for  rosin  are  made  near  the  tur- 

labor  invested  in  sheep.    He  does  not  feed  his  pentine  distilleries.    Distillers  sometinaes  bnr 

sheep  at  any  time  during  the  year,  neither  has  and  sometimes  lease  pine  lands.    The  estab- 

he  introduced  the  improved  breeds,  using  only  lishment  of  a  turpentine  still  is  not  very  expen- 

what  is  known  as  the  native  sheep.    He  com-  sive.    Laborers  about  stills  got  75  cents  per 

plains  of  the  ravages  of  dogs  on  the  sheep,  and  day— often  less.    Tapping  trees  retards  their 

of  hogs  and  eagles  on  lambs.    Mr.  Robert  0.  growth— often  even  kills  them,  and  decreases 

Humber,  of  Putnam  Oounty,  in  middle  Geor-  largely  the  value  of  lumber  made  of  them, 

gia,  furnishes  some  interesting  facts  from  his  The  progress  of  gold-mining  in  the  State 

experience  in  sheep-raising  as  a  factor  of  mixed  within  the  last  few  years  has  been  rapid.    It 

husbandry,  in  which  the  famous  and  much-  was  somewhat  stimulated  by  the  developments 

dreaded  Bermuda  grass  is  utilized.    He  keeps  of  the  geological  survey.    In  1874  there  were 

188  sheep  of  the  cross  between  the  merino  and  only  four  gold-mills  in  the  State,  and  the  total 

the  common  stock.    He  says  they  cost  "  no-  yield  was  about  $40,000.    In  1879  there  were 

thing  except  the  salt  they  eat,"  while  they  pay  46  mills,  and  the  jrield  was  over  $500,000. 

100  per  cent  on  the  investment,  in  mutton,  These  mills  cost  $10,000  each,  which  gives  a 

lambs,  and  wool.    They  yield  an  average  of  8  total  of  about  $500,000  invested  in  machinery 

pounds  of  wool  per  head,  which  he  sells  at  the  aloneu  against  $40,000  five  years  ago.     The 

very  low  price  of  25  cents — ^less  than  the  mar-  gold-oelt  has  been  defined,  and  it  is  estimated 

ket  price.    It  costs  him  nothing  except  the  that  the  increase  in  its  value  has  not  been  less 

shearing.    His  sheep  range  on  Bermuda-grass  than  $40,000,000.  The  follo¥ring£aots  are  stated 

old  fields  in  summer,  and  the  plantation  at  among  other  results  of  the  geological  survey : 

large,  embracing   the  fields  from  which  the  ^h^  ^^^     ^  attention  to  the  marl-pits  in  the  eart- 

crops  have  been  gathered  and  the  cane-bottoms  em  part  of  the  State  has  been  of  mat  benefit.    Tbow 

in  winter.    They  are  never  fed  at  any  season,  marb  are  veiy  rich  in  lime,  and  umuy  of  them  c»n- 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the  tain  8  percent,  of  potash,  and,  used  with  stable  and 

Rtfttft  anitAhlA  fnr  fhft  mAnnfAAtnrA  fit  tnrnAn.  home-made  manures,  would  almost  do  away  with  the 

»tate  snitaDle  tor  tne  manufacture  ol  tirpen-  ^^^    ^^  fertilLwrB.     The  experiments  ^ade  wth 

tine,  which  can  be  purchased  for  one  dollar  per  ^^  giarls  have  turned  out  spfindidly.  Used  st  ilw 
acre.  The  following  facts  embrace  the  whole  rate  of  lOO  bushela  to  the  acre,  they  have  inci«&.->t^ 
subject  of  its  manufacture :  Any  number  of  the  yield  70  per  cent.,  and  at  the  rate  of  200  busLcIa 
pine-trees  tapped  are  oaUed  an  orchard.  Ten  have  inoreasca  it  ^o  percent.  They  will  in  time  sap- 
£>  ^n  and  Thalf  thousand  trees  tapped.are  ^^Kf'^th^lJtti^^^ 
called  a  crop.  Une  to  three  boxes  are  out  mto  the  Bureau  is  the  location  of  the  water-powen  of  the 
every  tree  within  one  or  two  feet  from  the  counties  in  which  the  survey  has  been  made.  Owj- 
ground.  Seventy-five  trees  will  usually  aver-  *^  streams  have  been  carefully  meaaured  and  ex- 
age  100  boxes.  One  and  a  quarter  to  one  and  P*^[^  by  Professor  Locke,  and  the  water-poweij  »q 
iT  i/  •'2'f  •»•  "^.7  *!•**»»  "Y*  u  "**^  ""**  each,  ramnnff  from  one-hoise  powers  to  85,000,  have 
a  half  cent  is  paid  for  cutting  each  box.  One  been  loSited  upon  the  maps,  fc  a  veiy  few  yeis  the 
man  can  scrape  in  one  week  the  trees  of  one  people  and  strangers  irill  oenn  to  ntUun  these  water- 
crop.  One  man  can  gather  in  one  week  the  powers  in  the  manufiusture  of  wagons^  faraiture,  «!<-., 
rosin  of  two  crops.  A  season  lasts  seven  to  ^"^  «>f,  *^«  splendid  wood  with  which  the  forc^L* 
seven  and  a  half  months.    Trees  are  generally  *'^'"*^ 

used  three  successive  seasons,  though  some-  The  manufacture  of  ice  is  becoming  quite 

times  longer.    Where  trees  are  plenty  they  are  extensive,  and  companies  are  formed  for  tf)at 

by  preference  used  but  one  season,  the  ^^^  purpose  in  many  cities.    The  machine  used  i^ 

turpentine  bemg  considered  the  best     The  thus  described:  *^ In  the  water-machine  aboot 
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fiftj  poondB  of  liquid  ammonia  are  stored  in  a  Bessed  or  taxed  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  bnt 

Terj  strong  iron  cylinder,  and  this  is  connect-  that  all  assessments  most  be  against  the  indi- 

ed  with  a  coil  of  pipes  immersed  in  a  tank  of  vidaal  tax-payers. 

strong  brine ;  into  this  brine  galvanized  iron  GERMANY,  an  empire  in  Europe,  reSstab- 
cans  holding  pore  water  are  placed,  and  these  lished  January  18,  1871.  The  Emperor,  Wil- 
cans  are  of  the  size  of  the  blocks  of  ice  which  liam  I.,  was  bom  March  22, 1797,  and  was  mar- 
are  formed.  The  liquid  ammonia  is  allowed  to  ried  Jane  11,  1829,  to  Augusta,  daughter  of 
flow  through  these  coils,  and  it  gradually  be-  the  Grand  Duke  Charles  Frederick  of  Saxe- 
comes  gaseous,  and  in  becoming  so  abstracts  Weiman  The  heir  apparent,  Frederick  ^11- 
from  the  water  so  much  heat  that  it  speedily  liam,  born  October  18,  1881,  has  the  official 
freezes.  A  powerful  steam-pump  forces  the  titles  of  Crown  Prince  of  the  German  Empire 
gaseous  ammonia  back  into  the  iron  cylinder  and  Crown  Prince  of  Prassia.  Im})erial  Chan- 
agaio,  thus  liberating  great  heat,  which  is  dis-  cellor  (Reiehskamler\  Otto,  Prince  von  Bis- 
posed  of  by  cold  water  dropping  upon  coils  of  raarck-SchOnhausen ;  President  of  the  Impe- 
pipes  through  which  the  ammonia  passes  on  rial  Chancery  (Reiehskanzler'Amt)^  Karl  von 
it3  way  to  the  condenser.  The  process  is  a  Hofmann,  Mmister  of  State, 
continuous  one,  and  if  the  pumps  and  coils  do  The  legislative  functions  of  the  empire  are 
not  leak,  there  is  no  loss,  and  the  operation  vested  in  the  Bundesrath  or  Federal  Council, 
may  go  on  so  long  as  the  machinery  lasts,  and  the  Reichstag  or  Diet  of  the  Empire.  The 
The  ice  is  sold  for  half  a  cent  a  pound.^^  Bundesrath  represents  the  individual  states  of 

The  receipts  of  cotton  at  Savannah  in  the  Germany,  and  the  Emperor  must  have  its  con- 
year  1878~'t9  amounted  to  694,611  bales,  an  sent  to  declare  war  which  is  not  merely  def en- 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  82,689  bales,  sive.  The  members  of  the  Bundesrath  are  ap- 
and  of  217,477  bales  over  1876-77.  The  re-  pointed  by  the  Governments  of  the  individual 
ceipts  of  rice  amounted  to  81,357  casks,  of  states  for  each  session.  On  January  1,  1880, 
which  24,469  casks  were  exported.  In  naval  the  German  Bundesrath  was  composed  of  the 
stores  the  statistics  embrace  portions  of  the  following  members:  Prussia — Prince  Bis- 
t wo  naval  seasons — ^the  latter  part  of  1878  and  raarck.  President  and  Imperial  Chancellor; 
the  first  of  1879.  The  aggregate  receipts  were  Count  zu  Stolberg-Wernigerode,  Vice-Presi- 
177,447  barrels  rosin  and  84,868  barrels  spirits  dent  of  the  State  Ministry ;  the  Ministers  Ho- 
tnrpentine,  against  177,104  barrels  rosin  and  brecht,  Count  Eulenburg,  Leonhart,  Kameke, 
31,138  barrels  spirits  turpentine  in  1878 — a  and  May  bach ;  Yon  Btllow,  State  Minister, 
Bmall  increase.  In  dry-goods  the  domestics  and  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Ministry  for 
manufactured  in  Georgia  are  said  to  have  Foreign  Affairs;  Yon  Stosch,  chief  of  the  Ad- 
driven  from  the  market  all  other  goods  of  the  miralty ;  Hofmann,  President  of  the  Imperial 
same  class.  Chancery ;  Yon  Philippsbom,  Director  in  the 

At  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  the  Gen-  Foreign  Office ;  Dr.  Friedberg,  Secretary  of 
eral  Government  levied  a  direct  tax  of  $20,-  State  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice ;  Stephan,  Post- 
000,000  npon  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  master-General;  Hasselbach,  Director-Gener- 
condacting  the  war.  The  seceded  States  were  al  of  the  Indirect  Taxes;  Burghart,  Ministerial 
resrularly  charged  with  their  prc^ortiou,  which  Director  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance:  Herzog, 
in  the  case  of  Greorgia  amounted  to  $584,000,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Alsace-Lorraine; 
and  about  the  same  for  Kentucky,  Tennes-  Yon  MoUer,  Oberprasident  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
a^e,  Yirginia,  etc  Six  per  cent,  interest  was  Ba/taria — The  Ministers  Yon  Pfretschner  and 
charged  to  this  amount  for  each  year  from  its  Dr.  von  Ffiustle ;  Yon  Rudhart,  Ambassador 
a<ises8ment.  After  the  war  special  agents  were  in  Berlin ;  Ministerial  Director  von  Kiedel ; 
sent  into  the  various  States  to  collect  it.  These  Colonel  von  Xylander.  Saxony — The  Minis- 
agents  took  the  State  tax-books  and  proceeded  ters  H.  von  Nostitz-Wallwitz  and  von  KOn-* 
directly  against  the  tax-payers.  In  Georgia  neritz;  O.  von  Nostitz-Wallwitz,  Ambassadot 
$^6,500  were  collected  in  one  year.  In  South  in  Berlin ;  M%jor  von  der  Planitz.  Wurtem- 
Carolina  the  whole  amount  due  was  coUected,  herg  —  Minister  von  Mittnacht;  Hugo  von 
en.oagh  lands  being  sold  to  have  paid  five  times  Spitzemberg,  Ambassador  in  Berlin;  Mijor- 
the  amount.  The  Arlington  estate  was  sold  General  von  Faber  du  Faur;  Councilor  Hess. 
nnder  the  operation  of  this  levy,  and  the  tax-  Baden — Turban,  President  of  the  Ministry ; 
payers  of  every  State  have  been  forced  to  pay  State  Ministers  Elstatter  and  St6szer.  ffesse — 
8<>mething.  About  ten  years  ago  the  coUeo-  Freiherr  von  Stark,  President  of  the  Ministry ;  , 
tion  was  anspended,  and  the  State  governments  Ministerial  Councilors  Neidhart  and  Schleier- 
bave  been  held  liable  for  the  amounts.  All  macher.  Mecklenburg-SchtDerin  —  Yon  Prol- 
claims  of  these  States  when  allowed  by  Con-  Hus,  Ambassador  in  Berlin ;  Oldenburg,  Di« 
gress  have  been  credited  against  this  indebted-  rector  of  Customs.  Saxe- Weimar — Councilor 
ness.  Recently,  the  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Dr.  Stichling.  MeekUnburg-Strelits  —  Coun- 
has  been  revised,  and  the  charges  against  the  cilor  von  Prollius.  Oldenburg — Councilor  Seld- 
i^tates  have  been  marked  off,  which  releases  mann.  Brunswick — Councilors  Schultz  and 
Georgia  from  nearly  a  million  dollars,  and  the  von  Liebe.  Saxs-Meiningen — Minister  von 
other  States  from  large  amounts.  The  posi-  Giseke.  Saxe-Altenhurg^yaoant,  8axe-Co- 
tiou  taken  was,  that  a  State,  could  not  be  as-  hurg-Gotha — Minister  von  Seebach.    Anhalt — 
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Minister  Freiherr  von  Krosigk.  Schwoflrtbwrg' 
RudoUtadt — Minister  von  Bertrap.  Schwan* 
burg '  Sanderahausen  —  Minister  Freiherr  von 
Berlepsch.  Wdldech — ^Director  von  Sommer- 
feld.  jReuu  (elder  line) — Faber.  Eeua  (young- 
er line) — Dr.  von  Beulwitz,  State  llOnister. 
Scha/umhurg-Lippe — Conncilor  Hdcker.  Lippe- 
Detmold — Esobenbnrg.  Ltihech — Dr.  Kr&ger, 
Minister  Resident  in  Berlin.  Bremen — ^Dr. 
Gildemeister,  Burgomaster.  Hamburg — Dr. 
Eirchenpaner,  Bargoniaster. 


The  German  Empire  consists  at  present  of 
twenty-six  states,  of  which  fonr  are  kingdomfl^ 
six  ^and  duchies,  five  duchies,  seven  princi- 
palities, three  free  cities,  and  one,  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, an  imperial  province  {BaiolUUmd).  The 
foUovring  table  exhibits  all  the  states  of  the 
German  Empire,  the  area,  the  population  ac- 
cording to  tbe  census  of  1875,  the  number  of 
representatives  of  every  German  state  in  tbe 
Federal  Council,  and  the  number  of  deputies 
who  represent  each  state  in  the  Reichstag: 


STATES. 


1.  Prussia  (Indndisff  Lanenborg) 

8.  BsTsiia.... 

8.  Saxony 

4.  Wftrtemberg 

6.  Baden 

6.  Hesse 

7.  Mecklenborg-Sehwerin 

8.  Saxe- Weimar 

9.  Oldenbarg 

10.  Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

11.  Brunswick 

18.  Saze-Meinlngen 

18.  8aze-A1tenburff 

14.  Saze-Coburg-Gotha. 

15.  Anhalt 

16.  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 

17.  Schwarzburg-Sondershaosen . . 

18.  Waldeok 

19.  Beuss-Greiu  (elder  line)  

80.  Reuss-Schleltz  (younger  line)  . 

21.  SchanmbanBr-Lippe 

88.  Lippe-Detmold. 

28.  LiSbeck 

24.  Bremen 

85.  Hamburg 

86.  Aisaoe-Lorralne  (Beiohsland). . 

Total 


AiMfaEngUA 

Fopolatloola 

•qnaninilM. 

187*. 

184,178 

85,748.404 

89,891 

6.088,890 

^789 

8,760,586 

7,681 

1,881,506 

5,884 

1,507,179 

8,965 

884,213 

5,187 

558,785 

1,888 

892,988 

8.471 

819,814 

1,181 

95,678 

1,485 

887,498 

958 

194,494 

511 

1A844 

760 

188,599 

906 

818,566 

864 

76,676 

8>i8 

67,480 

488 

54,748 

188 

46,985 

880 

08,875 

171 

88,188 

490 

112,458 

109 

56,918 

99 

148,800 

158 

888,618 

5,608 

1,581,804 

808,481 

48,787,860 

VelMiB 
FM«m 


17 
6 
4 
4 
8 
8 
8 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 


56 


tet^ 


16 


897 


Population  of  Berlin,  December  81,  1877, 
1,018,818.  For  the  population  of  the  other 
principal  cities  see  **  Annual  Cyclopesdia ''  for 
1877. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  fidl 


exhibit  of  the  governments  of  the  particuUr 
states,  including  the  names  and  the  titles  of  all 
the  sovereign  princes,  their  years  of  birth  and 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  names  of  tbe 
heirs  apparent: 


STATES. 


Prussia 

BaTarla 

8axony 

W&rtemberg 

Baden 

Mecklenburg-Sohwerin 

Hesse 

Oldenburg 

Saxe- Weimar 

Mecklenburg-Strelita 

BrunsMck 

Anhalt 

8axe-AJtenbumr 

8aze-Coburg-(^tha 

Saxe-Meiningen 

Lippe-Detmold 

Beuss  (elder  line 

Beuss  (younger  line) 

Bchaumbnrg-Ltppe 

Schwanburg-Ruaolstadt. . . . 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 

.Waldeck 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

LQbeck 

Aliaoe-Lorraina X 


Titla. 


King 

King 

King 

King 

Grand  Duke  . . . 
Orand  Dnka  . . . 
Grand  Duke  . . . 
Grand  Duke  . . . 
Grand  Duke . . . 
Grand  Duke  . . . 

Duke 

Duke 

Duke 

Duke 

Duke 

Prince 

Prince 

Prince 

Prince 

Prince 

Prince 

Prince 

Burgomaster... 

Burgomaster. . . 

Burgomaster. . . 

Btadthokler,  ap- 
pointed by  the 
Smperor. .... 


IfaiM. 


Winiaml 

LouisII 

Albert 

Charles 

Frederick. 

Frederick  Francis  II . . 

Louis  IV 

Peter 

Oharies  Alexander. .... 

Frederick  Winiam.... 

WnHam 

Frederick. 

Ernest 

Ernest  II 

George 

Waloemar 

Henry  XXIL 

Henry  XIV 

Adolf. 

George 

GOnther 

George 

JF.  L.  Grare 

\  Dr.  O.  GUdemeister. .. 
J  Dr.  H.  A.  0.  Weber... 
"jDr.  0.  Petersen 

Dr.  H.  T.  Behn 

f  Freiherr  von  Manteuf- 
fel. 


e 

Md«d  «o  the  throM. 

Bora  1797,  iuoc  1861... 

u 

184^ 

u 

1864... 

u 

1888, 

u 

1878... 

tt 

1888, 

u 

1664... 

u 

1886, 

tt 

1856... 

u 

1888, 

tt 

1848... 

u 

1887, 

tt 

isn... 

u 

1827, 

u 

louo. .  • 

u 

1818, 

u 

1868... 

u 

1819, 

M 

1860... 

u 

1606, 

U 

1881... 

u 

1881, 

M 

1871... 

u 

1826, 

M 

1868... 

tt 

1818, 

H 

1944. . . 

a 

1826, 

»l 

1866... 

11 

1824, 

U 

1876... 

u 

1949, 

« 

1880... 

u 

1888« 

u 

1867... 

M 

1817, 

u 

1860... 

II 

1883. 

tt 

1850... 

M 

1801, 

u 

1986... 

u 

1881, 

M 

1868... 

1870-1888. 

1877-1881. 

1870 

1 

1870. 

1879-1880. 

IMr 


Frederick  Winiam,  soo. 
Otho,  brother. 
George,  brother. 
WilUam,  eoastn. 
Frederick  WllUam,  SOB. 
Frederick  Franda,  son. 
Braest  Louia,  aon. 
Augnatua.  aoo. 
Chirlea  AugnstnB.  boo. 
Adolphns  Frederick,  mo. 
Disputed. 
Leopold,  iOB. 
Maurice,  brother. 
Prince  AlAred,  eonsln. 
Bernard,  son. 
HermaniLbrotber. 
Henry  XX I Y.  son. 
Heniy  XX  YIL,  sod. 
George,  aon. 
GOnther,  second  eoutaL 
Charles,  son. 
Frederick,  son. 
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The  docal  line  of  Branswiok  is  likeljr  to  be- 
come extinct  on  the  death  of  the  reigning  Duke. 
The  succession  is  disputed  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  (son  of  the  late  King  of  Hanover) 
and  the  Emperor  of  Grermany.  The  heir  ap- 
parent is  the  son  of  the  reigning  sovereign  in 
only  foarteen  of  the  twenty-two  sovereign 
booses  which  belong  to  the  German  Empire. 

The  movement  of  emigration  from  the  ports 
of  Bremen  and  Hamborg  was  as  follows : 


IBOM 


G*Tmanjr 

OUiereoaatites.. 


Total,  1878 

"     1S77 

1876 

1676 

1874 

1878 

1872 

1871 

1870 

1870-*78.. 

isee-'M . . 

1360-'64.. 
lS66-'6e.. 
1860-'64.. 
1846-'49 . . 
lS86-'44.. 
Total  slDoe  1882.. 


41 


•  % 


It 
It 


44 


Bn... 

Ba^baff. 

11329 

11.827 

10,164 

12,976 

21,848 

24,808 

19,179 

22,670 

21,666 

28,781 

24,608 

81,810 

80.688 

48.448 

68,241 

69,176 

80,418 

74,406 

60,616 

42.224 

46,781 

8:2,666 

40^35 

41,030 

62,098 

A679 

21,680 

20,086 

82,641 

21,893 

61.861 

2^S04 

81,290 

6,416 

12,949 

1,704 

1,618,001 

986,627 

ToteL 


28,166 
28,180 


46.286 

41,749 

60,896 

66,818 

74,076 

182,417 

164.824 

102,740 

79,887 

82,016 

107,672 

41.666 

64,488 

77.166 

86.706 

14.668 

2,4M«628 


Slate. 

I'ltnMon* 

BTvnmrs. 

UMivrasiTiis. 

MatricB. 

Utad. 

ToteL 

Berlin 

Pmatfia 

"      

Bavaria!!!!!!!! 
Baden 

216 

101 

108 

62 

66 

66 

118 

60 

108 

112 

It2 

70 

91 

168 

78 

181 

40 

96 

91 

72 

8,218 

848 
1,8'J9 
484 
864 
862 
990 
607 
960 
496 
448 
226 
686 
8,061 
471 
1,021 
161 
684 
986 
941 

6,187 
S$9 

Bonn 

BresUui 

1,888 
484 
408 

Erlaagen 

Freibforg 

OiesBan 

Hease 

872 

Odttlngen 

Orellkwald. 

HaUe 

Fniasla 

4. 

41 

. . ■      .... 

Baden  

1,00T 
618 
984 

Heidelberg 

661 

Jena 

6axe-Welniar... 
Pruesla 

4t 

Baxony..... .... 

464 

Kiel 

81T 

K5nlfir8beiv 

Leipalo 

698 

8,072 

476 

Marbniv. .,,,,,,  ^ 

PrQBsia. 

Bavaria 

Pnusla 

Alsace-Lorraine. 
Wartemberg... 
Bavaria 

MunlchT 

1,662 
161 

Boetock 

Btraaborg 

T&biogen. 

WOnbnrg 

74T 
996 
966 

Total 

1,996 

16,872 

21,187 

Besides  this  number,  emigrants  left  Germany 
as  follows:  by  way  of  Stettin,  1876-78,  680; 
Antwerp,  187^78,  13,656;  Rotterdam,  1872, 
1,4^6;  Havre,  1872-76,  14,627;  Marseilles, 
1873  and  1874,  47;  Genoa,  1872,  7.  The 
principal  points  of  destination  of  the  emigrants 
from  Bremen,  Hambarg,  Stettin,  and  Ant- 
werp 10  1878  were  as  follows :  United  States, 
20,373;  Australia,  1,718;  Brazil,  1,048;  Afri- 
ca, 394 ;  South  American  republics,  449 ;  West 
Indies  and  Central  America,  96. 

The  movement  of  population  in  1877  was  as 
follows : 


Sometimes  the  academies  of  Mcinster  and 
Braunsberg,  containing  each  the  two  faculties 
of  Catholic  theology  and  philosophy,  are 
counted  amons  the  German  universities.  In 
1879  Monster  had  82  professors  and  279  stu- 
dents. At  the  following  universities  outside 
of  the  German  Empire  the  German  langnage 
is  exclusively  or  predominantly  used,  and  in 
the  province  of  literature  they  may  be  counted 
as  German  universities : 


STATES. 


Pniiiila. 

Htrarla 

bixony 

"  iTVewibtTff ...   . . . . 

l^iea 

AiMOd-LomidiM. 

H<'*se.... 

Other  BtatM 

Total 


U^nb^ 

BMu. 

DmUm. 

lnelMlvt  at  rtfll-Mftlii. 

210,372 

1,096,482 

717,806 

89jn2 

220,794 

162,179 

24.919 

329,876 

66,868 

14,887 

87,402 

61,866 

11,400 

61,967 

48,866 

10,187 

66,766 

42,046 

6,946 

84,740 

88,843 

80,228 

182,668 

86,721 

847,810 

1,818,660 

1,228,698 

StlU- 
bbthk 

44496 
7,618 
4,960 
8,216 
2,008 
2,814 
1,460 
6,192 

71,167 


OmmtiiM* 

■on. 

aruDiMTs. 

UNIVBHSimS. 

Matriea- 

TotaL 

Baiel 

Switzerland 

u 

Auatrla. 

Russia 

69 
67 
88 
70 
89 
78 
1B8 
268 
88 

205 
804 
186 
988 
676 
406 
1,460 

•    •    V    • 

808 

244 

Bern 

8"1 

Cieniowits. 

Dorpat 

^5 
964 

Oiats. 

Austria 

u 

u 

Switzerland 

778 

Innspnxck 

692 
1,614 

Vienna. 

ZQrich 

852 

According  to  Brachelli  (^*  Statistische  Skizze 
dc9  Deotsohen  Reichs,"  1878),  the  population 
of  Germany  in  1876  comprised  26,718,828 
riiembera  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  16«d7l,- 
227  Roman  and  Old  Catholics,  100,608  other 
Cbristiaos,  520,675  Jews,  and  16,127  others. 

Germany  has  twenty  universities,  of  which 
nine  are  in  Prussia,  three  in  Bavaria,  two  in 
Barlen,  and  one  each  in  WfLrtemberg,  Hesse, 
S,ixony,  Saxe- Weimar,  Mecklenburg,  and  Al- 
sace-Lorraine. The  number  of  professors  and 
of  students  in  the  German  universities  in  1878 
were  as  follows : 


The  budget  of  the  German  Empire  for  1879 
-^80,  as  declared  by  the  laws  of  March  80, 
May  16,  and  July  6,  1879,  estimates  the  reve- 
nue at  546,594,477  marks  and  the  expenditure 
at  545,894,087  marks  (1  mark  =  28-8  cents). 
The  revenue  was  derived  from  the  following 
sources : 

Marb. 

1.  CTnatoms  and  excises  of  consmnptlon .  261,698,860 

2.  Stamps  on  playing-cards 1,216.000 

8.  Stamp  duty  on  bills  of  exchange 6^577,800 

4.  Admmistration  of  postal  afliEiirs  and  telegraphs    15,622,968 

6.  Administration  of  ndlroads 9,910,000 

6i  Administration  of  the  imperial  printing-offioe.  1,106,440 

7.  Imperial  Bank  and  other  receipts  2.106,000 

8.  Receipts  of  various  descriptions 7,208,000 

9.  From  the  imperial  fhnds  for  invalids 88,016,679 

10.  Smplna  of  former  years 1,180,000 

11.  Profit  ftt>m  the  coining  of  imperial  money.. ..  100.000 

12.  Interest  fh>m  invested  capitals 6,270,172 

18.  Extraordinary  receipts 120,268.974 

14.  Matricolar  oontributions 90,871,8&0 

Total 646,694.471 

The  matricular  contributions  were  divided 
among  the  particular  states  as  follows : 
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GERMANY. 


8TATB. 

Pniuia 

BaTATUI. 

Baxonj 

WOrtemberv. 

Btden 

Hesse. 


MecUenbarg-Sch  wertn 

Saxe-Welxnu* 

Mecklenborg-StreUU 

Oldenboiv 

Brunswick 

Saxe-Melnlngen 

Baxe-Altenbui|r 

Saze-Ooburg-Qotha. 

AnhAlt 

SchwuzbtiTg-BadolHtadt. 

Schwanborg-SondersluiaBeii 

Waldeck 

BensB  (elder  line) 

Beoss  (younger  line) 

Bchftumburg-Lippe 

Lippe 

Liibeck 


Bremen 

Hamburg 

AlaMe-Iibrndne. 


44,199,818 

19,01^557 

4,789,018 

0,777,880 

4,804,501 

1,517,007 

949,119 

502,007 

108,988 

647,828 

501,707 

888,888 

850,258 

818,565 

800,758 

181,528 

115,701 

98,754 

80,007 

U8,578 

50,808 

192,808 

97,805 

845,084 

009,844 

8,42^579 


on  April  1,  18T9,  and  10,977,960  had  been 
withdrawn,  leaving  the  paper  money  in  circular 
tion  on  that  date  1 63,097,900  marka.  The  bud- 
gets and  puhlic  debt  of  the  fleyeral  states  in 
1879  were  as  follows  (in  marks) : 


STATES. 


Total 90,871,890 

The  expenditures  of  the  empire  were  esti- 
mated as  follows : 


SXPKMDITURKS. 

OrdlBny. 

XsinordiBsrjr* 

1.  Ohancellor  of  the  Empire. 
8.  Imperial  Chancery  and  1 

Bnndeerath. f 

8.  Imoerial  Diet 

i<»,7eo 

8,151,795 

851,580 
0,^8^925 

821,184,910 

85,122,780 

1,230,540 

8,929,210 

800,750 

171,703 

8,482,600 
400,798 

008,504 
800,000 

A.  Koreitm  Office 

870,000 

5.  Administration  of  Posts  > 

and  Telegraphs S 

0.  Imoerial  arm v 

10,188,180 
48,114,849 

7.  Navy. 

80,014,010 

8.  AdmlniatratJon  of  Justice. 

9.  ImperliU  Treasury 

10.  Ballroad  Office  of  the  {^ 

empire. 

11.  Imperial   Chancery  for  i 

Alsace-Lorraine f 

18.  Interest  on  the  debt  of  ^ 

the  empire S 

18.  Chamber  of  Accounts  .... 

14.  Railroads  of  the  empire... 

15.  Mint 

801,200 
8,389,247 

180,000 

85,000 
16,206.826 
22,700,000 

10.  BeimbursementtoPrus- } 
iiaforthei^Temment  V 
printing-offlce. ) 

17.  General  pension  fUnds.. . . 

18.  Expenditures      arising  i 

from   the   war  with  > 
France ) 

19.  Imperial  invalid  Ainds 

4,878,500 

17,217,780 

6,850^878 

88,015,879 

Totals 

419,022,949 

180,871,088 

' 

Grand  total 

645,894.087 

AJsaocLorraine. . . . 

Anhalt 

Baden  (1878  and  1879j 

Bavaria 

Bremen 

Brunswick 

Hamburg 

Hesse 

Lubeck 

Mecklenbnig  -  Behwe- 

rin 

Meoklenbufg-StreUtiL 

Oldenburg 

Prussia  (see  Pbussia) 

Reuse  (elder  line) 

Reuse  (younger  Une). 

Saxe-Altenburff 

Saice-Cobui^-GoCha. . 

Saxe-Meiningen 

Baxe- Weimar 

Saxony 

Schaumburg-I^ppe . . 
Bchwanbnig  -  Bndol- 

stadt 

Bchwaniturg  -   6on- 

dershaosen 

Wakieok 

W&rtembecg 


89.785,175 
10,184,000 
84,198,485 
821,088^10 
18,191,580 

7,5i)0,00(i 

87,092,000 

80,285,247 

978,097 

8,699,084 

847,600 

ni,500,758 

i49,S49 

l,llT,li6 
8,874,847 
^800,291 
4.040,505 
0,700,805 
net  02,491,000 
704,528 

I-      1,778,870 

i      8,164,748 

978,404 
49,958,400 


89,785,175 

10,151,000        6,11-.9M 
84,775,085      8»,6:»\ia 

281,088,84el,215,-<Ui.->« 


15,055,071 

7,506^000 

80,157,800 

17,142,497 

974395 

8,699,084 

(f) 

847,6771 
711,500,768 

549,849 
1,115,106 
2,274,847 
4,608,415 
4,128,100 
0,787,087 
02,481,417 

7M^SS8 

1,772,270 

8,151,840 

978,404 
58,074,008 


SjJ.'iuT.t.'iS 

l(jt,llT,"6) 

5i&M.lIl 

1, 14^.4^4 

80,t91,000 

6.000.WJO 

87,Oht;^i 
l,09T,8ii.-i:i 

1,81M,0:'J 
l,b4T/u6 

12,Jj:.'.iT2 

7,<Tl.&i4 
008,270  725 

4,4S4,T04 
8,51S,*S5 

870,756,1. "I 


The  following  tahle  gires  the  military  forces 
of  the  empire  in  time  of  war : 


I.    FIELD  ABMT. 


DPriSIONS. 

Higher  staff 

Infkntry. 

JSgers. 

CsTairy 

ArtiDery. 

Pioneers 

Train. 

Administration 

Total 


Oaem. 

"^ 

808 

M70 

10,883 

4m^ 

440 

10,080 

t,144 

69,814 

8,838 

88,400 

599 

«1,7» 

008 

48.004 

810 

8,886 

17,591 

0991,0'TB 

5,''Tst 
65*^ 

2S0.«W 


n.    BSSBBTKS. 


The  public  debt  of  the  German  Empire  con- 
sists of  three  loans,  one  of  77,781,821  marks 
(aathorized  by  the  law  of  Jane  14,  1877),  one 
of  97,484,865  marks  (}&w  of  June  14,  1878), 
and  one  of  68,021,071  marks  (law  of  June  18, 
1879).  There  is  also  a  floating  debt  consisting 
of  Treasury  notes  issued  for  short  periods  only. 
In  accordance  with  the  law  of  April  20,  1874, 
the  Imperial  Government  has  issued  paper 
money  (Beiehscauenseheine)  to  the  amount  of 
120,000,000  marks,  which  has  been  distributed 
among  the  several  states  in  proportion  to  their 
population  on  December  81,  1871.  The  same 
law  authorized  the  issue  of  paper  money  to  the 
amount  of  54,889,940  marks  to  facilitate  the 
carrying  out  of  the  reform  in  the  coinage.  Of 
this  amount,  54,075,860  marks  had  been  issued 


Divisioire. 

Substitutes  of  the  staff. 

Inflmtry 

Jigers. 

Oaralry 

ArtlBeiy. 

Pioneers 

TVain. 

Total 


OO-i.. 

«-. 

876 

W80 

•^ 

811,090 

80 

0i,800 

435 

18,9»4 

890 

10,4» 

69 

0,081 

847 

12^87 

4,568 

880,810  , 

Hoiwfc 


81.'>-' 


m.  oABBisoir. 


Divisioys. 

8taflSB,ete. 

Infhntry. 

Jftgera 

Cavalry 

Artillery. 

Fi<Hi6ors. 

Total  ganison.. 
**  resei  los... 
**   field  army. 

Gnnd  total.... 


850 
7,890 

80 


1,870 
198 


U.168 
4.588 

17,091 


88,881 


10,001 

814.48^ 

4,090 

0»488 


418,738 
886,910 
089.078 


!ni:4 


ST--: 


1,898.011  I   29t;.N.2 


DirUUONS.                    |o««i       — . 

H~. 

* 
1»^I8 

«  Ciralfj 

M.1M 

_0«M 

*^« 

ABM 

ll,H£ 

SM 

10,914 

ITBll 

100 

0.000 

i,m 

:  Putlnkribciiutiou 

111 

OU 

T.l^ 

IT.*M 

4(>I,«W 

ttjM 

The  namber  of  recrnits  in  1877-'78  was  142,- 
MT,  neainct  140,1BT  in  1876- '77  and  13B,85Q 
ra  ieT5-'76.  Of  therocraita  in  1877-78,  134,- 
l^y  had  received  an  education  ia  the  German 
Lii^nage,  and  6,292  in  other  languages,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  140,181,  and  leaving  2,406,  or 
1'7'!  per  cent,  of  tbe  total  niunber  of  recroits, 
■  iibout  a  ochooling.  In  18T6-'77  tbe  namber 
of  recruite  without  an  edacatinn  vras  3,9TS,  or 
t]i  per  cent.,  and  in  1876-'76,  8,311,  or  237 
per  cent. 

The  Uerman  nav/  was  oompoaed  as  follows 
1111879: 


.™™. 

'z 

a». 

^ 

Honk 

"■fr:.::;:::::::::: 

\ 

OB 
U 

! 

'B 

4S,1I» 

TiUllnnclad.. 

I 
It 

8 

IS 

« 

19 

StfSJ 

I,R9S 

«ia 

1:S 

«.«» 

WW 

ToT^T««l. 

8.«rio 

7* 

Ml 

Wsw 

TwTii,  nwiu. 

>T1 

iini. 

nATIB 

K„k-, 

T-. 

n™w. 

T« 

BnUrid. 

lisui 

1.SS1 

1,111 

8.W»8SI 

'Tn,oBi 

SOI.RIO 

IM 

M.101 

a.vn 
bxm 

is 

(l>Td,TT9 
S,44MM 

rs 

11.118 
(Ml 

1 

Cltartd. 

8\WII 

Total 

«3I» 

a^,»5i 

11.111  1  *,1T1.«I 

Tbe  commercial  naT7  in  1878  w 


Tlie  German  CnstoniB  Union  inclades  tbe  en- 

'>'■  Ijerman  Empire,  with  the  exception  of  the     

-fc*  porti  of  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Bremerhaven,    {J^'j-_* 

''"i^temflnde.   Brake,  and   a   amall    part  of  Bnmen. !!.'!!! 

l:ilen.  in  all  150  aqoare  milea,  with  694,576  M«ki*nbn,K. . 

ii.lubitanta.     It  alio  indad^t  the  grand  ducbj  Lfiimt!?.*!!!! 
'f  Lniembnrg,  with  an  area  of  B99  square 

!'  ili:<  ind  206,158  inhabitants,  nod  the  AuBtrian  ^^  a^i.     * 
' 'inmnDitjr  of  Jnogholc,  having  an  area  of 

-■I  ftqusre  miles  and  a  popalation  of  206.  The  '^^Isn' 

'"^r-"™  for  1878  and  exports  for  1877  in  the  •■  jbtb! 

f  I'loms  territorj  of  Oermany  were  estimated  "   i*'*- 

w  ioliowi  {value  in  marka— 1  mark  =  |0-288) :  ^'"*- 
VOL.  XIX. — :8    A 


«B.050 
131 .4M 
!I^r>M 


10,838 
ll.tlT 
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The  total  length  of  railroads  in  Germany,  open  for  traffic,  was  as  follows  on  Jtaiuuf  1. 
1S79  (in  kilometres — 1  kilometre  =  0*62  mile) : 


STATES. 


State  toads. 


Prtratoroadi 


ProBsU 

Bavaria 

Baxony 

W&rt«mberg. 

Alaaoe-LorralDe. . . . 

Baden 

Hease 

Oldenborig: 

Bohaainbar]g:-Llppe . 
Saxe-Melningen . . . . 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

Baxe- Weimar 

Brunswick. 

MeoUenbarg 

Saxe-Ooborg-Qotha 

Main  roads 

Local  roads.... 

Total 


4,980-2 

8,6S5-8 

•l,T86-8 

1.8S5-8 

1,028-4 

1,073-6 

290-4 

278-8 

24-4 

20-8 

19-0 

104-9 


8,821  4 
'"92-8 

•  «  •  •  • 

88.5 
128-2 


14,841-9 
782-4 


8,925-4 
287-1 


Priratocwdt. 


8,861  1 
5682 

"i6-T 


181-2 
88-0 

170-9 


176-7 

889-6 

826-6 

17-8 


11,0868 
618-2 


15,024-8 


4.162-5 


11,819-5 


TolaL 


17,489 

4^448 

13TS 

1,402 

1.106 

1,201 

821 

811 

24 

191 

19 

104 

176 

889 

826 

17 


29,808 
1,612 


81,6868 


The  postal  statistics  of  the  empire,  according  to  the  latest  official  publications,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


rrcMS. 


Total  nomber  at  articles  sent 

(a.)  Letter  mail 

Letters. 

Postal  cards 

Printed  matter 

Samples  of  goods 

Postaaftragsbrtefe 

Money  orders 

Postnaehnahmebrlelb  (C.  O.  D.  letters). . . 

Newspapers 

Sopplements  to  newspapers 

(5.)  Parcel  and  monev  nuuL 

Parcels  withoat  declaration  of  vatae 

Parcels  with  declaration  of  valae 

Letters  with  declaration  of  ralae , . . . 

Total  value  of  money  letters  (in  marks)  . . . . , 
Total  weigbt  of  parcels  sent  (in  kilogrammes), 


loBparial  BMdl,  1818. 


1,224,881,151 

1,169.966,251 

587,984,810 

108.098.840 

117.801,420 

9,668,870 

8,161,204 

83,608,042 

8^74,700 

830,88^803  1 

18,441,062  r 

64,41^900 

51,507,780 

2,599,120 

7.809,000 

18,67-2,818.190 

245,207,440 


BavuK  18TT. 


18TT. 


i7o,no,ooo 

68,671,507 

155,478,618 

64,295.275 

66,411,725 

25,169.684 

4,687,872 

8,428,208 

4,544,086 

4,456.044 

1,094.763 

808,760 

240,050 

107,461 

4,509,851 

1,814,106 

895^420 

469.862 

81,140,899 

28,546,210 

15.286,4n 

4.876,282 

7,765,724 

8,506,288 

5,850,568 
2,120,185  ' 

869,994 

9681,792,825 

527.648.920 

26,885,877 

18,638,5n 

1,4^900.000 

1,879.700.000 

621,000,000 

116,2001000 

126,800,O» 

11,100,006 

'8,600,000 

42,900,000 

4,700,000 

458,500,000 

84,000.006 
65,800.000 

18,200,0« 

12.169.800,000 
2b&^M,00t 


The  extent  of  electric  telegraphs  (in  kilometres),  and  the  amount  of  their  hosiness,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


LINES  AND  DISPATCHES. 


Lines 

Wires 

No.  of  state  stations 

No.  of  railway  stations 

1.  Private  dispatches 

2.  Ofllclal  dispatches 

8.  International  dispatches : 

Sent 

Received 

4.  Transit  dispatches 

Total,  1878 

Total,  1877 


Iinp«ri«l  tihin^h, 
1878. 


49,376-52 

178,^17-06 

2,699  r^"*** 


BftTwfayisn. 


7,947-7 
88,465-0 

998 


7,589.1S6 
297,528 

1,668,792 ) 

1,886,506  y 

840,2741 


810,640 
89,648 


1,076,170 


Wortanbwg,  18T7. 


2,591 
6,858 

870 


289,081 
119,054 


521,887 


60.915 
219,140 

8,458 


8,688.907 
506.226 


6,448,609 


11,682.871 
11,891,846 


1,976,458 


929, 


•  •  •  •     I 

1,972  f 


14,5S8^n 


The  second  session  *  of  the  Reichstag  was 
opened  on  February  12th  by  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam in  person.  In  his  speech  from  the  throne, 
the  Emperor  thanked  the  House  for  the  assist- 
ance it  had  rendered  him  in  arresting  the  So- 
cialist agitation,  and  said  bills  would  be  intro- 
duced for  removing  the  evils  afflicting  com- 

*  The  first  session  was  openM  on  September  9. 1878,  and 
closed  in  October.  For  an  account  of  the  prooeedings,  see 
•»  Annual  Gydopflsdia''  for  1878,  p.  830. 


roerce.  *^  I  consider  it  my  duty,*'  added  the 
Emperor,  **to  strive  at  least  to  preserve  the 
German  market  for  articles  of  national  prodno^ 
tion  as  far  as  that  course  is  consistent  with  oni 
interests,  and  also  to  cause  the  customs  legisbn 
tion  to  be  once  more  assimilated  to  those  welV 
tried  principles  which,  in  our  commercial  polioj 
since  1865,  have  in  some  essential  points  be«ii 
abandoned."  After  mentioning  the  abrog» 
tion  of  clause  5  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  bj  i 
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special  convention  with  Austria,  the  Emperor  he  had  been  satiBfied  that  the  commercial  in- 
referred  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  hopes  he  had  terests  were  intrusted  to  the  best  hands  which 
expressed  for  the  termination  of  the  war  in  the  could  be  tbund  in  Germany.     Gradually,  how- 
East,  and  said  that  tranquillity  in  Turkey  and  ever,  the  conviction  had  grown  upon  him  that 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe  might  be  a  radical  change  was  required ;  and,  much  as 
expected  to  result  from  the  arrangements  made  he  regretted  that  he  could  no  longer  have  the 
At  the  Congress.    On  February  18th  Hen*  von  cooperation  of  Herr  Delbrtlck,  he  believed  a 
Forckenbeck  was  reelected  President  by  161  change  in  the  commercial  policy  necessary  for 
votes,  against  67  received  by  Herr  von  Seyde-  the  salvation  of  Germany. 
witz;  the  candidate  of  the  Conservative  party.  The  great  debate  on  the  reorganization  of 
Herr  von  6tauffenberg,  was  reelected  first  Vice-  the  customs  and  commercial  polity  of  the  em- 
President,  and  Prince  von  Hoheulohe-Langen-  pire  began  soon  ailer  the  Easter  recess,  which 
bnrg  second  Vice-President.    As  the  latter  de-  had  lasted  from  the  8d  to  the  28th  of  April, 
dined,  Herr  Lucius  was  elected  second  Vice-  During  this  recess  the  Bundesrath  had  com- 
President.    On  the  19th  the  Reichstag,  after  pleted  the  draft  of  the  Government's  bills, 
a  brilliant  defense  of  Parliamentary  reform  by  which  had  been  communicated  to  all  the  mem- 
Dr.  Laeker,  almost  unanimously  resolved  to  re-  bers  of  the  Reichstag  by  mail.    The  discussion 
fuse  the  Government  permission  to  imprison  was  opened  on  May  2d  by  Prince  Bismarck, 
and  criminally  prosecute  two  Socialist  deputies,  who  in  a  speech  lasting  about  an  hour  said  that 
Fritzsche  and  Hasselmann,  who  had  returned  Prussia  had  not  taken  the  initiative  in  any  tax 
to  Berlin  in  obedience  to  the  Emperor's  gen-  reform  since  1824 — a  fact  to  be  explained  by 
eral  convocation  of  Parliament,  and  in  defiance  the  relation  of  the  various  states  to  the  ZoU- 
of  the  police  decree  against  their  further  resi-  verein.    That  union,  possessing  the  power  to 
dence  in  the  capital.    On  motion  of  Herr  Rick-  impose  indirect  taxes,  had  not  a  pliant  charao- 
ert^  it  was  furthermore  declared,  with  all  votes  ter,  a  circumstance  which  logically  Justified 
axralnst  those  of  the  two  Conservative  parties,  the  fact  that  the  development  of  such  imposts 
ttiat  the  Reichstag,  in  framing  the  law  of  Oc-  in  Germany  lagged  benind  that  of  all  other 
tober,  never  meant  that  a  member  might  be  countries.    The  possibility  of  a  reform  in  this 
prevented  by  a  police  decree  of  expulsion  from  respect  first  appeared  with  the  creation  of  the 
taking  his  due  snare  in  the  proceedings  of  Par-  North  German  Confederation  and  of  the  em- 
liaraent.  pire ;  and  if  he  did  not  then  undertake  finan- 
The  diflcnssion  of  the  new  commercial  treaty  oial  reform,  this  was  because,  apart  from  his 
with  Austria  began  on  the  20th.    Although  defective  health  and  multitadinous  duties,  he 
*here  was  hardly  any  opposition  to  theapprov-  did  not  primarily  regard  that  as  the  duty  of 
aJ  of  the  treaty,  the  discussion  became  at  once  the  Imperial  Chancellor.    But  now  the  case 
very  animated,  as  it  turned  on  the  radical  was  different,  the  present  cohesive  relations 
change  in  the  financial  policy  of  the  empire  between  the  empire  and  the  various  states 
which  the  speech  from  the  throne   had  an-  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to  demand  the  most 
n<»nnced.    The  most  remarkable  speeches  were  prompt  and  pressing  remedy.    The  first  motive 
made  by  Herr  Delbrttck,  formerly  President  of  for  reform  was  the  need  of  financial  indepen- 
tiie  Imperial  Chancery,  and  Prince  Bismarck,  dence  for  the  empire,  a  principle  willingly  rec- 
The  lines  between  the  Free-Trade  and  Protec-  ognized  on  the  settlement  of  its  constitution. 
tionist  parties  were  distinctly  drawn.     Del-  The  contributions  of  the  various  states  to  the 
^niek  is  looked  upon  aft  the  leader  of  the  Free-  general  exchequer  were  unequal,  and  he  de- 
1  rafle  party.    He  defended,  in  two  elaborate  ^red  to  see  the  necessary  income  raised  in  the 
-"[•^eches,  the  traditions  of  the  commercial  pol-  least  burdensome  form.    At  present  there  were 
i'  y  of  Prussia,  tracing  the  history  of  the  re-  too  many  direct  and  too  few  indirect  taxes, 
formatory  movement,  which  he  said  began  with  and  he  aimed  at  reversing  this  order.    The 
^'le  costoms  legisiation  of  1818,  was  continued  Prince  contended  that  civil  servants  should  not 
.n  the  Costoms  Union,  and  quietly  and  steadily  have  to  pay  the  income-tax.    Another  mistake 
^  f>t  on  developing,  with  only  a  short  inter-  was  the  distinction  made  between  movable  and 
ru-.tion,  until  recently.    By  a  long  array  of  immovable  property.    No  branch  of  industry 
•'•'mmercial  statistics  he  attempted  to  refute  was  so  highly  taxed  as  agricultare,  and  the 
*>ie  assertion  made  in  the  speech  from  the  present  indirect  taxation  did  not  give  native 
v.r<>ne,  that  the  commercial  policy  followed  labor  the  protection  which  it  ought  to  have. 
-'Lce  1865  had  been  unsuccessful.    Prince  Bis-  He  would  not  enter  into  the  question  of  free 
r  :;irck  made  a  characteristic  speech,  in  which  trade  vertns  protection,  but  one  thing  was  clear, 
:"  explained  the  reasons  why  the  Government  that,  through  the  widely  opened  doors  of  its 
'  ron<:>fied  to  return  to  the  path  they  had  fol-  import  trade,  the  German  market  had  become 
.  'vrefi  between  1828  and  1865.    He  stated  that  tlie  mere  storage-space  for  the  over-production 
ir.^il  a  year  ago  he  had  confided  the  supreme  of  other  countries.    They  must,  therefore,  shut 
'xinagement  of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  their  gates,  and  take  care  that  the  German 
•rnpire  to  Herr  Delbrttck,  whom  he  regarded  marked  which  was  now  being  monopolized  by 
,'^  the  highest  authority  in  all  questions  of  com-  foreign  wares,  should  be  reserved  for  native 
Ti^rcial  legislation ;   and  though  he  had  not  industry.    Countries  which  were  inclosed  had 
t  lily  agreed  with  the  views  of  Herr  DelbrtLck,  become  great,  and  those  which  remained  open 
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had  fallen  behind.    Were  the  perih  of  pro*  Tineial  assemblies,  and  even  that  of  the  ?arioas 
tectionism  really  so  great  as  sometimes  painted,  states,  would  be  weakened.    The  poposals  be- 
France  would  long  ago  have  been  ruined,  in-  fore  tnem  aimed  at  absolutism.    He  reuiindeii 
stead  of  which  she  was  more  prosperous  after  all  who  loved  freedom  that  it  was  never  st-nt 
paying  the  fire  milliards  than  Germany  is  to-  down  direct  from  heaven,  but  had  to  be  fougU 
day.  And  protectionist  Russia,  too — ^look  at  her  for  and  won.    He  bade  them  hold  £ut  together. 
marvelous  prosperity  I     Manufacturers  there  for  liberty  and  the  future  of  the  German  Em- 
had  lately  been  able  to  save  from  80  to  85  per  pire  were  at  stake.    On  the  6th  Freiherr  voq 
cent.,  and  all  at  the  cost  of  the  German  market.  VambUhler,  Px^ident  of  the  Tariff  ComDiia- 
The  question  before  them  was  not  a  political  sion,  combated  the  arguments  advanced  durin)! 
but  a  financial  one,  and  they  should  put  all  the  last  few  days  by  snoh  champions  of  irt-e 
personal  sensibility  aside.    Nor  should  they  trade  as  Herren  Bamberger  and  Richter.   On 
forget  the  maxim,  ^^  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat '* ;  and  the  8th  Deputy  Lasker  called  the  attention  of 
whichever  of  them  would  not  qnickly  give  the  House  to  a  letter  written  by  Prince  Bi^ 
would  do  detriment  to  the  economic  interests  marck  to  the  Bavarian  Herr  von  Thaogea,  the 
of  the  realm.    Dr.  Delbrftok  warned  the  House  chief  of  the  so-called  Agrarian  party,  as  rereal- 
to  beware  of  approving  the  proposed  taxes  on  ing  plans  still  more  reactionary  than  those  in- 
cotton  yarns,  as  thereby  certain  branches  of  dioated  by  the  new  tariff.    Herr  von  Thduirvu, 
export  industry  would  in  the  highest  degree  in  his  letter  to  Biiunarck,  had  complained  ttiat 
bd  imperiled.    Dr.  Delbrack  then  contrasted  the  interests  of  German  agriculture  were  uui 
France  and  Germany  in  this  respect,  proving  sufficiently  protected  in  the  new  tariff,  at  all 
by  statistics  that  In  the  former  the  customs  on  events  not  in  due  proportion  to  commerce  ml 
cotton  yarns  are  very  high  as  compared  with  industry.     A  number  of  agricnltoral  produ;  ts 
those  in  the  latter,  and  that,  though  the  im->  continued  to  be  imported  free  of  duty.    Thi 
ports  are  thrice  as  great  as  in  Germany,  the  agricultural  middle  class  was  on  the  point  of 
export  is  only  a  third.    On  the  8d  Herr  Bam-  disappearing.    Rich  capitalists  bnjreal  esut^ 
berger,  of  the  National  Liberal  party,  a  great  for  small  sums ;   the  peasant  becomes  .nruia 
financial  authority  and  an  ardent  free-trader,  what  he  was  a  thousand  years  ago,  a  aiieplierd ; 
undertook  to  refute  the  speech  made  by  Prince  some  emigrate,  tlie  others  become  Social  Dem  >• 
Bismarck  tlie  day  before,  which,  he  urged,  crats,  and  the  social  revolution  which  en<U  in 
oontdned  nothing  but  the  assurance  of  future  imperialism  is  completed.    The  Imperial  C  ban- 
prosperity  sure  to  result  from  the  acceptance  cellor  in  his  reply  expressed  his  ocmcurrem-o  .n 
of  his  scheme,  and  raised  hopes  which  in  tire  the  opinion  of  Herr  von  ThOngen  that  tl>o 
long  run  could  not  be  realized.    Whether  such  com  duties  were  insufficient  as  a  protection  "t 
a  course  was  judicious  in  view  of  the  efforts  agriculture  in  proportion  to  the  burdens  wLi<  ii 
and  expectations  of  social  democracy  seemed  it  bears ;  but,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Gov- 
to  him  highly  questionable.    The  strength  of  emments  of  the  other  German  statet  and  tr:c 
Prince  Bismarck  lay  in  the  domain  of  foreiga  Tariff    Commission,   he  had  been  unable  t^> 
policy,  but  his  intervention  in  matters  of  finance  obtain  greater  concessions,  and  had  fonnd  it 
was  at  variance  with  his  Highnesses  activity  in  even  difficult  to  retain  the  conoeasion  Umt  Lul 
the  past.    The  Princess  pillar  of  support  was  been  made.    In  view  of  thb  correspondenrt', 
the  Center,  and  the  tendency  of  the  ITitramon-  Lasker  laid  a  special  stress  on  the  com  dutiv^ 
tanes  was  invariably  retrograde.    Nor  had  the  proposed  in  the  new  tariff  and  with  great  ve- 
Federal  Oonncil  shown  much  independence  in  hemenoe  denounced  the  intention  of  the  Cl-aQ- 
tbeir  discussion  of  the  bill.    Herr  Bamberger  cellor.    The  reply  of  Prince  Bismarck  oduDi- 
proceeded  to  consider  the  probable  effects  of  ted  that  in  his  opinion  the  agricultural  intcr- 
the  new  tariff  from  all  general  points  of  view,  ests  of  the  empire  deserved  a  more  enerirot  c 
ending  with  the  assurance  that  if  it  were  ac-  protection  than  they  received  at  present    li'  rr 
oepted  German  industry  would  most  assuredly  V indthorst,  the  leader  of  the  Ukramontjio 
suffer  euthanasia,  or  die  a  calm  and  gradual  Center,  declared  that  his  party  wonld  snprM.-: 
death.    On  the  4th  Herr  Richter,  Progressist,  the  new  protective  policy  of  the  Ghancvril*  t. 
and  a  financier  of  no  mean  order,  chained  the  A  few  days  before,  Herr  Windthorst  ("ti.<' 
attention  of  the  House  for  nearly  three  hours,  Pearl  of  Meppen"),  who  ia  not  only  the  lei^u: 
and  drew  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  evils  sure  of  the  Center,  but  also  the  truatod  adri^r  > : 
to  result  to  the  empire  from  the  adoption  of  the  ex-royal  family  of  Hanover,  and  who  t». 
Prince  Bismarck^s  bill.    The  Fortschritt  (Pro-  long  years  had  been  the  nncompromisinir  t>  - 
gressist)  party  were  unanimously  opposed  to  of  the  Prince,  had  for  the  first  time  had  / 
the  proposed  taxes  on  tobacco  and  beer,  petro-  interview  with  Bismarck,  and  on  Hay  4tb  ) ' 
leum,  and  the  most  indispensable  articles  of  had  attended  the  parliamentary  ^airre  of  \'- 
daUy  consumption,  and  they  would  listen  to  no  Prince,  who  was  oDserved  to  reoeive  him  wiu 
compromise.    They  looked  npon  the  question  warm  and  prominent  hoapitidity.     It  was  tier. 
of  customs  and  taxes  as  one  of  might.     Money  fore  inferred  from  the  speech  of  Deputy  Wir'.: 
was  power,  and  this  Prince  Bismarck  was  evi-  horst,  that  Prince  Bismarck  mnst  have  setrj> 
dently  bent  on  gaining  for  the  empire  at  all  some  kind  of  agreement  with  the  Center.    <  >i 
risks.    In  proportion  as  direct  taxation  was  the  11th  the  tobacco-tax  bill  was  defended  1. 
lessened,  the  parliamentary  influence  of  pro-  Deputy  von  Schmid  of  WOrtembei^,  who  cv  u* 
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tended  that  taxation  of  tobacco  wae  preferable  rial  Ezcbeqaer  by  a  corn-tax ;  all  he  desired 
to  a  Government  monopoly  in  it,  and  there  was  merely  to  do  justice  to  the  long-suffering 
were  many  reasons  why  it  should  be  taxed  countryman  by  removing  to  the  frontier,  in 
by  weight.  Herr  Meyer  of  Bremen  described  the  form  of  a  consumption  duty,  part  of  a 
the  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  French  monop*  direct  tax  pressing  on  him.  On  the  28d  the 
olj  system,  which  he  implored  the  House  not  proposals  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in  regard 
to  think  of.  Tlie  tax  on  manufactured  goods  to  the  duties  on  grain  were  carried  hy  226 
was  most  preferable,  as  having  to  be  paid  against  109.  On  the  27th  the  House  carried 
wlienever  a  sale  was  made,  and  as  being  a  real  the  motion  of  Deputies  Windthorst  and  Ham- 
coDsamption-tax.  He  hoped  the  license-tax,  macher,  Ultramontane  and  National  Liberal 
moreover,  would  be  rejected  as  being  inquisl-  respectively,  to  extend  the  SperrgeseU,  or  pro- 
torial  and  vexations.  Herr  Fritzsche  (Social  visional  customs  bill,  to  iron,  groceries,  and 
Democrat)  energetically  opposed  the  measure,  petroleum,  in  addition  to  wine  and  tobacco,  as 
from  the  acceptance  of  which  he  ventured  to  recommended  hy  tlie  Tariff  Commission.  This 
prophesy  would  accrue  the  most  baneful  re«  protective  and  preventive  ordinance  would 
bults  to  the  tobacco  trade  in  Germany.  lapse  as  soon  as  the  various  tariff  biUs  now 

The  debate  on  the  tariff  biUs  was  finished  on    under  consideration  should  become  law,  or  at 
M/ij  12th.    In  accordance  with  the  motion  of    the  latest  fifteen  daya  after  the  close  of  the 
Deputy  Ldwo  (Progressist),  the  Reichstag  re*    present  session  of  Parliament    On  the  28th 
solved  to  refer  part  of  the  new  tariff  and  the    the  House  passed  the  Sperrgeaetz,    A  majority 
tobacco-tax  bill  to  a  special  committee,  but  to    of  172  against  88  also  approved  the  proposed 
It't  the  second  reading  of  the  other  part  of  the    tax  of  10  pfennigs  per  100  kilos  on  building 
tariff  take  place  in  the  Reichstag  itself.    On    timber,  raw  or  rough-hewn,  as  also  of  25  pfen- 
the  16th  the  Reichstag  rejected,  by  192  against    nigs  on  sawn  wood  or  planed  boards,  and  other 
125  votes,  a  motion  to  reduce  by  a  half  the    manufactures  of  wood.   On  June  16th  the  pro- 
proposed  tax  of  one  mark  on  pig  and  scrap    posed  duty  of  60  pfennigs  per  kilo  on  beams 
iroD.     A  motion  of  Count  Stolberg -Werni-    and  blocks  of  hard  wood  was  approved  by 
^'crode,  to  adroit  duty-free  between  Memel  and    140  votes  against  86.     Those  on  carpenters* 
t.ic  Vistula  all  pig  and  scrap  iron,  on  written    goods,  wood  for  parquets  and  furniture,  and 
certification  of  its  destination  for  foundries,    wood  combined  with  metal  and  glass,  8,  4,  and 
etc.,  was  also  r^'ected,  though  most  of  the    10  marks  respectively,  were  also  approved. 
roctnbers  from  Posen  and  the  Prussian  prov-    The  duty  of  10  pfennigs  on  building  timber, 
111(03  supported  this*    On  the  17th,  on  motion    raw  or  rough-hewn,  was  carried  by  140  votes 
ot  Dr.  Deibrtlck,  the  duty  on  Swedish  bar-iron    to  86.    On  the  17tn  the  House  approved  the 
(itstiaed  for  the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds    proposed  duties  of  20  marks  per  kilo  on  all 
ot  wire  was  reduced  to  dOpfennigs  (ahout  12    fine-wood  and  carved  goods,  80  marks  on  nn- 
ctfntii).    On  the  19th  the  House  passed  to  the    covered  upholstered  furniture,  and  40  marks 
tir>:  reading  the  so-called  Sperrge^eU  or  fron-    on  covered.    The  tax  of  20  marks  on  every 
tk T-ciosing  measure,  for  immediately  and  pro-    hundred  kilos  of  hops  was  also  finally  accepted. 
rL^ionally  putting  in  foree  the  stipulations  of    On  the  24th  the  proposed  duties  on  oil  and 
the  new  tariff  bill  under  consideration,  with  a    grease  were  approved  by  large  m^orities,  al- 
view  of  frustrating  the  tactics  of  those  who    though  the  free-traders  made  a  strenuous  en- 
n^ere  importing  large  quantities  of  goods  to    deavor  to  reduce  the  duty  of  10  marks  per  100 
escape  the  heavy  protective  duties  threatened    kilos  on  lard,  as  being  the  butter  of  poor  men. 
thereafter.     The  House  unanimously  approved    The  House  also  granted  the  proposed  duties  on 
i\\it  proposed  immunity  from  customs  of  bronze    candles  and  furs,  and  the  clauses  on  soap  and 
and  ores,  and  after  some  discussion  also  sup-    perfumery,  playing-cards,  stones,  and  stone- 
{> 'ited  the   Government  in  its  intention  to    wares. 

inike  fiax  and  raw  material  for  spinning,  with  The  second  reading  of  tlie  tariff  bill  was 
tiio  exception  of  cotton,  free.  On  the  20th  completed  on  July  5th,  when  the  House  by  a 
!iie  Iluuse  began  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  considerable  majority  voted  the  so-called  finan- 
■iuder  the  bead  of  grain  and  agricultural  prod*  ciol  duties  proposed  by  the  Government  on 
^i'--%  the  new  duties  propoi^d  thereon  being  tobacco,  coffee,  petroleum,  etc.  The  Liberals 
one  mark  per  100  kilos  on  wheat,  oats,  and  and  Socialists  made  a  desperate  stand  against 
iiut^ked  fmit  ;*  50  pfennigs  (half  a  mark)  on  rye,  the  duties  on  coffee  and  petroleum,  Herr  Bebel 
('<irley,  maisei,  and  buckwheat ;  20  pfennigs  on  declaring  that  they  would  breed  very  bad 
iiir.it;  8  marks  on  anise^seed  and  caraway-seed;  blood  among  the  people  and  furnish  fresh 
'>^'.er  products  being  free.  On  the  21st  Prince  stimulus  for  social-democratic  agitation.  On 
pi^marck  made  a  long  speech  on  the  subject,  the  8th  the  Reichstag  passed  by  a  msgority  of 
in  which  he  tried  to  show  that  the  imposition  168  against  148  that  section  of  the  law  which 
"f  the  duties  proposed,  by  bettering  the  for-  provides  that  goods  coming  from  countries 
'ines  of  the  a^icaltural  class,  would  in  reidity  which  treat  German  vessels  or  wares  of  Ger- 
;:i ve  on  impetus  to  industrial  activity.  £ng-  man  origin  more  unfavorably  than  those  of 
'iind,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands  other  states  may  be  taxed  with  an  addition  of 
V'^re  cited  in  proof.  The  Prince  disclaimed  60  per  cent,  over  the  rate  of  the  imposed  tariff. 
'ii\  intention  of  seeking  to  increase  the  Impe-    On  the  9th,  after  a  long  and  lively  debate,  in 
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which  Prince  BiBrnarck  took  a  prominent  put,  tariff  law,  after  luting  fornearlr  three montb. 

the  Reiclistag,  bj  a  majoritj  of  211  against  came  to  an  end.    Tbe  House  passed  it  in  in 

192,  adopted  the  motion  of  Uarr  FraokenBtein  entirety  bj  a  nn^oritj  of  exaoti;  100,  tlie  Qum- 

with  reference  to  the  so-called  cooetitational  bers  being  2IT  againiit  117.     Before  the  vnk 

guaranteos,  with  an  amundment  of  Herr  Vara-  was  taken,  Dr.  Delbrtkck  once  more  strove  ti.> 

bOhler  in  harmony  therewith.     Thia  section  of  ahow   that  the   hill   would   grieroatly  Idjutc 

the  tariff  law  now  provides  that  the  surplus  in  export  indDBtries,  and  oppresaivvly  raise  ibc 

any  year  over  180,000,000  markg,  arising  from  pnoe  of  the  commonest  necessaries  of  lll'e.  tlial 

the  receipts  of  castoma  and  the  tobacco  duties,  the  com  duties  would  change  the  whole  finm- 

shall  be  distributed  among  the  various  states  cial  policy  of  the  empire,  and  promised  nolliin; 

of  the  empire  in  proportion  to  their  popula-  but    discontent  and   confusion.      Dr.   La>t^r 

tion  and  the  rate  of  their  annaal  contributions  prophesied  perpetual    conSicts   between  ilio 

to  the  general  exchequer.    This  stipulation  is  to  federal  Council  and  the  Finance  Uinistcrd  of 

takeeSect  from  the  Istof  April,  1680;  andanj  the  various  states;  and  he  looked  upon  XM 

surplus  over  62,651,815  marks  aocraing  be-  law  as  the  beginning  not  of  peace,  lul  <if 

tween  the  1st  of  October,  IBTS,  and  the  Slat  of  strife. 

March,  1880,  will  be  subtracted  nnder  similar  On  March  4th  the  Reichstag  began  the  di^- 

conditions  pro  rata  from  the  matricular  con-  cussioD  of  the  bill  introdnced  by  the  Qovcrn- 

tribntion  of  the  states  for  that  period.     On  ment  concerning  the  coercive  power  uf  ibe 

iolj  12th  the  debate  on  the  new  tariff  and  the  Reichstag  over  its  membero.    The  bill  toMi 


hardly  any  friends  among  the  deputies.     Pro-  to  suspect  of  revolutionary  tendencies.    Pnf'i 

fessor  Hftnel,  of  the  Law  Faoulty  in  Kiel  (Pro-  a  measure  was  possible  in  no  other  connirr 

gressiat  aod  formerly  second  Vice-President  of  bnt  Germany.    On  the  7th  the  bill  of  the  (i">- 

the  Reiolista^),  attacked  the  measnre  in  au  elo-  emment  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.    On 

quent  and  lenrned  speech,  and  defended  full  the  other  hand,  on  motion  of  Herr  ron  Si.s'if- 

ft'eedoDi  of  speech  and  its  corollary,  the  right  fenberg  (first  Vice-President),  it  was  resolv''' 

to  publish  the  proceedings.    He  sought  to  show  to  ask  the  Standing  Order  Committee  to  ri>n- 

that  the  adoption  of  such  a  law  would  make  the  sider  whether  any  changes  are  neoeaaory  in  i'j'' 

Reichstag  unlike  any  other  Pariiamont,  and  de-  manner  of  conducting  bu^esa,  and,  i'l  so.  t'> 

dared  himself  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  formnlate  and  lay  regular  propoeola  beforv  t^'' 

standing  orders  of  the  House,  especially  at  the  Honse. 

present  time,  when  they  might  appear  to  act        Among  the  most  important  measm-es  s'l'ipf- 

nnder  pressure.     Ilerr  Behel,  the  well-known  ed  bj  the  Reichstag  is  the  final  reguhition  -^i 

leader  of  the  Social  Democrats,  maintained  the  government  of  A I  saoe- Lorraine.    In  I'l' 

that  the  bill  was  intended  to  gag  the  Social  early  part  of  the  session  the  depatie»Srhiii;:- 

Democrata,  and  suggested  thnt  it  would  be  bet-  gans.  North,  Rack,  and  T^orette,  belonginn  t" 

ter  to  modify  the  law  granting  the  frani^hisa  the  party  of  the  so-called  Autonomist^  intr^^ 

to  all  Germans  over  twenty-fire  to  the  e:(tent  dncedamotion  toreqnesttheChancellorof  ti'' 

of  excepting  those  whom  the  police  have  cause  Empire  to  prepare  for  Alsace-Lorraine  od  ied- 
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pendent  government  residing  in  the  conntrj  it-  head  of  each  of  which  will  he  an  Under-Sec- 
self.  The  motion  was  supported  hy  a  large  por-  retary  of  State.  In  the  Federal  Council  the 
tion  of  the  National  LihersJ  party,  as  Bennigsen,  coantry  will  he  represented  by  a  delegate  elect- 
Lacker,  and  Stauffenberg,  and  was  approved  in  ed  hy  the  Landesausschuss  (Provincial  Assem- 
its  essential  parts  by  the  Chancellor  himself,  bly).  The  delegate  will  take  part  in  the  dis- 
The  discussion  began  on  March  2l8t.  Deputy  cnssions  of  the  Federal  Council,  but  will  have 
Scbneegans,  the  leader  of  the  party  of  Alsatian  no  right  of  voting.  For  the  examination  of  bills 
Autonomists,  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  ob-  prepared  by  the  Qovernment  a  State  Council 
Btacles  which  formerly  prevented  the  estab-  is  formed,  consisting  of  the  Stadtholder  as  presi- 
ii^hinent  of  an  independent  administration  of  dent,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  commanding 
Alsace-Lorraine,  in  place  of  the  central  Govern-  general  of  the  15th  army  corps,  the  Under-Sec- 
ment  located  in  Berlin,  had  now  disappeared,  retaries  of  State,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
The  Chancellor  had  himself  repeatedly  prom-  preme  Court,  the  Attorney-General,  and  seven 
i»ed  the  establishment  of  an  independent  gov-  members  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  of  whom 
ernment  Herr  Schneegans  expected  from  the  three  are  proposed  by  the  Landesausschuss,  one 
adoption  of  his  motion  a  revival  throughout  must  be  a  judge,  and  one  an  ordinary  professor 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  of  the  old  attachment  -to  of  the  University  of  Strasbnrg.  The  Landes- 
thd  German  Fatherland.  Deputy  Kabl^  read,  ausschuss  will  hereafter  consist  of  fifty-eight 
in  the  name  of  the  Alsatian  Protest  party  (who  members,  who  will  be  elected  by  indirect  vote 
demand  reannezation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  for  a  term  of  three  years.  On  July  28d,  the 
France),  a  declaration  in  which  the  party  ex-  same  day  when  the  new  Constitution  for  Al- 
press  their  concurrence  in  the  wish  for  the  estab-  sace-Lorraine  was  promulgated,  the  Emperor 
lisbmentofan  independent  government.  They,  appointed  General  Edwin  Frelherr  von  Man- 
however,  are  convinced  that  no  permanent  teuffel  Stadtholder  of  the  Reichsland.  At  the 
institutions  can  be  created  in  Alsace  and  Lor-  same  time  Dr.  Herzog,  heretofore  Under-Seo- 
raine,  and  no  real  independence  secured,  with-  retary  of  State  in  the  section  of  the  Imperial 
out  the  concurrence  of  a  legislative  assembly  Cliancery  for  Alsace-Lorraine,  was  appointed 
elected  by  a  general  vote.   "While  willing  to  vote  Secretaiy  of  State. 

for  the  motion  of  Deputy  Schneegans,  the  party  Some  important  information,  not  known  here- 
do  not  mean  to  prejudice  their  future  move-  tofore,  on  the  history  of  the  unification  of  Ger- 
ments.  Prince  Bismarck  explained  to  what  many,  was  given  on  July  7th  daring  the  discus- 
extent  be  was  willing  to  accept  the  motion,  sion  of  the  new  German  tariff  law  by  the  Reichs- 
Ue  was,  in  particular,  willing  to  grant  to  the  tag,  in  a  speech  of  Herr  von  Yambtlhler, 
imperial  province  a  resident  Stadtholder,  sur-  membejr  of  the  Federal  Council  for  Wtlrtem- 
ronnded  with  administrative  oflSoers  having  the  berg,  and  the  virtual  author  of  the  new  tariff. 
runk  of  miniatera,  and  also  some  kind  of  rep-  In  reply  to  imputations  launched  against  him 
re«entation  in  the  Federal  CounciL  On  May  by  Dr.  Boretius,  in  connection  with  the  attitude 
15th  the  Chancellor  submitted  to  the  Reichstag  of  Wartcmberg  toward  Prussia  in  1866,  Herr 
a  bill  concerning  the  constitution  and  admin-  vonYambQliler  stated  that  he  did  all  he  could 
i^tration  of  Alaace  and  Lorraine.  Daring  the  at  that  time,  and  though  the  vm  vietis  which  he 
discussion  of  the  bill  only  a  few  insignincant  had  uttered  with  regard  to  Prussia  came  unfor- 
changes  were  proposed  and  adopted,  and  on  tunately  to  apply  to  Wdrtemberg  instead,  the 
June  23d  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  nnani-  very  mild  form  in  which  this  happened  was  due 
mous  vote  of  all  parties,  except  that  of  the  to  the  great  statesman  now  at  the  helm  of  Ger- 
French  Protest  party,  which  left  the  House  man  affairs,  and  he  could  never  forget  the  debt 
before  the  vote  was  taken.  It  was  signed  by  of  gratitude  thus  incurred  by  his  country. 
the  Emperor  on  July  4th,  and  an  imperial  de-  After  peace  was  concluded  it  was  from  his 
cree  of  July  23d  provided  that  the  law  should  (Herr  von  Yarubtlhler^s)  initiative  that  the 
eo  into  operation  on  October  1st.  According  federal  treaties  arose.  He  strove  too  for  the 
to  the  new  law,  Alsace-Lorraine  remains  an  im-  preservation  of  the  ZoUverein ;  and  when  Prus- 
perial  poBaeE«ion,  and  becomes  virtually  a  fed-  sia  sought  to  withdraw  from  it,  it  was  he  who 
«ra]  Btate,  of  which  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  instrumental  in  convening  the  Customs 
a^  such,  not  in  his  capacity  as  King  of  Prus-  Parliaments,  so  that  the  chief  bond  of  cohesion 
>ia.  is  the  mler.  The  Enoperor  appoints  a  Stadt-  in  Germany  should  not  break.  All  these  state- 
liolder,  who  resides  in  Strasburg,  and  may  at  ments  were  willingly  confirmed  by  Prince  Bis- 
SD  J  time  be  recalled.  The  Stadtholder  does  not  marck,  who  was  present  at  the  discussion, 
tiercise  the  functions  of  the  sovereign,  but  On  May  20th  Herr  von  Forckenbeck,  Presi- 
nierely  those  which  were  hitherto  exercised  dent  of  the  Reichstag,  sent  in  his  resignation, 
with  regard  to  the  Reichsland  by  the  Imperial  in  a  letter  in  which  he  declared  that  the  fact 
<  tiaDcellor  and  by  the  Oberpr&sident  (Lord-  of  his  being  at  variance  with  the  minority  of 
I/KMitenant)  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  section  of  the  House  on  important  questions  before  it,  to- 
t'le  Imperial  Chancery  for  the  Reich9land  and  getherwith  imperious  considerations  of  health, 
tiie  bureau  of  the  OberprAsident  will  be  re-  had  rendered  it  incumbent  upon  him,  in  the 
plar^d  by  a  ministry  for  Alsace-Lorraine,  nnder  interest  of  public  business,  no  longer  to  retiun 
the  presidency  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  which  the  oflBce.  On  the  next  day  the  Reichstag,  in 
will  be  divided  into  a  number  of  sections,  at  the  which  now  the  alliance  between  the  Conserva- 
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ttve  parties  and  the  Catholic  Center  controlled  letters  from  Germany  being  broken  open  or 

a  majority  of  votes,  elected  Herr  von  Sej-  tampered  with  before  crossing  the  sea. 

dewitz,  Conservative,  as  President.    The  Lib-  On  March  11th  Herr  von  B&hler  of  Wurtem- 

erals  did  not  vote,  and  of  204  valid  tickets  195  berg,  moderate  Progressist,  moved  that  Prin^v 

were  found  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Conservative  Bismarck  be  requested  to  call  a  congre&8  of  ilc 

candidate.     On  May  23d  Freiherr  von  Stauffen-  Powers,  with  the  view  of  bringing  about  an 

berg  resigned  his  post  as  iirst  Vice-President  of  effective  general  disarmament,  to  the  exknt  u\ 

the  House,  and  on  May  24th  Haron  von  Frank-  -least  of  half  their  present  peace  strength,  fur  & 

enstein,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  Cen-  probationary  period  of  trom  ten  to  fifteen  viori 

ter,  was  elected  in  his  place.     As  this  was  All  thinking  men,  the  speaker  said,  agre^'d  iH 

the  first  time  that  an  Ultramontane  had  been  the  continued  competition  among  EurupciD 

elected  to  this  high  office,  the  Catholic  press  of  states  as  to  which  should  spend  most  on  muk-i 

Grermany  characterized  the  event  as  a  great  must  necessarily  lead  them  to  bankraptcj,  it  it 

victory  of  its  party.     It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  had  not  partly  done  so  already.    The  moti  q 

that  previous  to  the  election  of  Herr  von  Sey-  received  the  support  of  only  about  a  doztn 

dewitz  both  the  President  of  the  Reichstag,  men,  including  Socialists,  Alsatian  Porticulur- 

Herr  von  Forckenbeck,  and  the  two  Vice-  ists,  and  Poles. 

Presidents,  Freiherr  von  Stauflfenberg  and  Dr.  On  June  19th  Herr  Delbrftck  presented  mi 
Lucius,  were  Catholics;  but  none  of  the  three  interpellation  in  regard  to  the  Govern  men  [^ 
sympathized  with  the  Ultramontane  Center,  discontinuing  the  coinage  of  silver.  He  saM  it 
and,  though  belonging  to  different  political  was  necessary  to  clearly  define  the  situiitiuii 
parties,  all  of  them,  in  the  conflict  between  the  especially  as  in  the  debates  of  the  Britisli  Par- 
German  Government  and  the  Catholic  Church,  liaiuent  the  question  whether  Germany  intend- 
sided  with  the  former.  ed  to  modify  the  law  fixing  upon  a  gold  stand- 
The  Socialists  of  the  Reichstag  repeatedly  ard  had  been  treated  as  an  open  one.  i'riu(\' 
produced  scenes  of  great  commotion.  On  Bismarck  replied  that  he  did  not  know  tuc 
March  17th,  when  the  report  of  the  Govern-  views  of  the  federal  governments,  but  he  Inn:- 
ment,  stating  the  reasons  which  had  induced  self  did  not  think  it  expedient  onnecessarilv  r> 
them  to  place  Berlin  in  a  minor  stage  of  siege,  commit  himself  to  an  expression  of  u\An)  i 
was  nnder  discussion,  Herr  Liebknecht,  the  upon  a  question  of  such  moment.  He  thoutrL' 
Socialist  Deputy  for  Dresden,  severely  attacked  the  interpellation  had  not  been  well  confide  rtl 
the  Prussian  Administration.  He  denied  that  but,  treating  the  matter  from  a  bosinesf}  |m.>.ui 
the  Socialists  ever  advised  resistance  to  the  law,  of  view,  he  could  assure  the  House  that  neitiu  " 
that  they  were  connected  with  the  Russian  Ni-  the  Federal  Council  nor  the  Pmasian  Ministry 
hilists,  or  that  they  were  responsible  for  the  at-  had  mooted  the  Question  of  a  modification  •  i 
tempts  to  murder  some  of  the  European  princes,  the  gold-standard  law.  Sospenaion  of  the  m); 
The  spirit  of  murder  was  an  epidemic,  as  ver  sales  was  a  measure  of  expediency,  adi^ptt  i 
might  be  seen  from  the  rapidly  succeeding  at-  pending  an  increase  of  value.  Any  doubt  re- 
tempts  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  specting  the  stability  of  German  ooinapo  le^^ 
Victoria,  than  whom  a  more  blameless  and  lation  was  wholly  unwarranted.  He  bad  n^  v^' 
constitutional  ruler  could  not  exist.  When  the  discussed  the  question  witli  the  Minister  of  Ki- 
speaker  finally  sought  to  defend  himself  from  nance.  The  gentleman  from  whom  Lord  odo 
the  charge  of  willfully  insulting  the  Emperor  Russell,  the  British  Ambassador,  bad  derivi^l 
by  remaining  once  seated  when  the  Chancellor  his  information  that  "  the  German  GovcrD- 
proposed  three  cheers  for  the  Emperor,  his  ment  is  preparing  to  introduce  and  adopt  i 
words  produced  a  general  uproar,  and  the  doublestandard,  as  in  France,'' most  have  l>etn 
President  declared  that  the  speaker  in  acting  better  informed  than  the  Imperial  Governmecu 
as  he  did  had  wounded  the  feelings  of  the  The  President  of  the  Imperial  Bank,  ad<lrt>«^ 
Reichstag  and  the  whole  German  people  in  a  ing  tbe  House,  said  the  Government  had  ui- 
way  which  nothing  else  could  have  equaled,  ready  lost  by  its  sales  of  silver  96,<MX),000niarU 
and  that,  having  warned  the  speaker  twice  al-  Herr  Bamberger  stated  that  the  deputies  wl.<^ 
ready,  he  must  put  it  to  the  House  whether  the  introduced  the  interpellation  (he  was  ono)  h>i 
speaker  should  be  permitted  to  proceed.  Herr  done  so  because  of  the  report  of  Lord  <  ^  ^ 
Liebknecht  did  not  wait  for  the  vote,  but  left  Russell,  who  had  been  informed  by  the  Brt* 
the  tribune.  On  March  Slst  the  only  Socialist  ish  Consul-General,  who  was  also  a  member  >tf 
member  present  in  the  House  again  ostenta-  the  Bank  Committee.  The  President  of  titt* 
tiously  kept  his  seat  when  the  House  respect-  Bank  observed  that  the  British  Consul-Generi', 
fully  rose  to  its  feet  to  express  its  sympathy  though  a  member  of  the  Bank  Committee,  n^s 
with  a  recent  afiliction  of  the  imperial  family  not  informed  of  the  intentions  of  the  Goviri]- 
l(death  of  Prince  Waldemar,  grandson  of  the  ment. 

Emperor).    On  May  14th  the  Reichstng  was  The  Reichstag  was  closed  on  July  ISth  ''*j 

informed  that  a  communication f^om  Washing-  Prince  Bismarck,  in  the  name  of  tiie Emi^rT. 

ton  to  the  Postmaster-General  of  Prussia  de-  The  special  convention  with  Austria  i^'S- 

nied  the  assertion  made  some  time  ago  by  the  cerning  the  northern  part  of  Scfaleswi^.  t'^ 

Social  Democrat,  Herr  Liebknecht,  that  the  which  the  imperial  speech  from  the  tbn>n(>  ^^ 

United  States  authorities  had  complained  of  ferred,  was  oonoladed  at  Vienna  on  Uctota 
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11,  1878,  by  Prince  R6Q8s,the  German  Amba^-  only  seeks  to  arrange  its  debt  relations  in  a 
Siidor  in  Vienna,  and  Count  Andrassy,  and  it  way  involving  the  suspension  of  existing  rec- 
vtuB  ratified  on  January  11,  1879.  in  conse-  ognized  rights,  as  an  open  and  direct  infringe- 
queace  of  this  convention,  Article  V.  of  the  ment  of  the  international  obligations  assumed 
Treaty  of  Prague  reads  now:  "His  M^esty  by  it  along  with  judicial  reforms,  must  deny  to 
theEmperorof  Austria  transfers  to  his  Majesty  the  said  decree  all  legally  binding  operation 
the  King  of  Prussia  all  his  rights  to  the  duchies  with  reference  to  the  competence  of  the  mixed 
Holstein  and  Schleswig  acquired  by  the  Peace  tribunals  and  the  rights  of  the  Imperial  German 
of  Vienna  of  October  80,  1864,"  The  provi-  subjects,  and  holds  the  Viceroy  responsible  for 
sion  which  was  formerly  added  to  this  article,  all  the  consequences  of  his  illegal  conduct." 
that  the  northern  districts  of  Schleswig,  in  On  June  11th  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
ca^  the  people  thereof  should  indicate  by  a  celebrated  their  golden  wedding,  which  was 
free  vote  their  desire  to  be  united  with  Den-  attended  by  representatives  of  all  the  Euro- 
mark,  should  be  ceded  to  Denmark,  has  been  pean  Courts.  Public  rejoicings  were  general 
abolished.  As  the  Emperor  stated  in  his  throughout  the  empire,  and  large  sums  of 
speech,  his  Government  had  failed  in  repeated  money  were  collected  for  the  endowment  of 
attempts  to  settle  the  question  with  Denmark,  charitable  institutions  in  commemoration  of 
and  meanwhile  the  people  affected  by  the  the  festival.  A  few  weeks  before,  on  May  ISth, 
promise  were  kept  in  uncertainty.  the  Emperor  had  become  a  great-grandfather 

On  Joly  14th,  the  day  after  the  close  of  the  by  the  birth  of  the  first  child  of  the  heir  ap- 

Reichstag,  the  ^'  OfScial  Gazette  "  of  the  Gov-  |>arent  to  the  dnchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  who 

ernment  published  a  decree  by  the  Emperor,  last  year  was  married  to  the  oldest  daughter 

dated  the  27th  of  May,  ordaining,  in  accord-  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prusi^ia. 

ance  with    the  previous   recommendation  of  On  May  17th  a  Stddtetag  (convention  of 

Prince  Bismarck,  a  department  for  the  man-  cities)  was  held  at  Berlin,  which  was  attended 

a^ement  and   control   of  imperial^  railways,  by  the  representatives  of  seventy-two  cities 

llerr  Maybach,  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  and  mnnicipalities.    Tbeobject  of  the  meeting 

^^orks,  was  appointed  chief  of  the  new  depart-  was  to  register  their  protest  once  more  against 

ment.     A  decree  published  on  the  16tb  em-  the  proposed  new  duties  on  cattle  and  com, 

powered  Prince  Bismarck  to  create  an  Impe-  and  to  point  out  the  wrongs  and  disadvantages 

rial  Treaanry  Department  immediately,  under  which  the  laboring  and  industrial  populations 

the  authority  of  the  Prinoe,  in  lieu  of  the  finan«  of  large  towns  would  thereby  suffer.    A  reso- 

cial  department  hitherto  attached  to  the  office  lution  was  passed  setting  forth  that  a  tax  on 

of  the  imperial  Chancellor.    Another  imperial  beef  and  bread   would  prevent   workingmen 

decree,  addressed  to  the  Chief  of  the  Admiralty,  from  enjoying  the  necessary  means  of  suste- 

ordained  the  formation  of  an  Engineer  Torpedo  nance,  would  thereby  lessen  the  power  of  labor. 

Corps,  to  be  especially  intmsted  with  the  study  and  thus  impede  the  commercial  activity  of 

and  handling  of  the  latest  instruments  of  de-  Crerman  towns.    Only  four  of  the  seventy-two 

atrnction  in  naval  warfare.  mimicipalities  represented  voted  against  the 

In  Jnly  the  coart-martial  appointed  to  in-  resolution, 

quire  into  the  caase  of  the  disaster  which  in  The  Supreme  Court  of  Germany  was  opened 

1878  befell  the  ironclad  Grosser  KnrfQrst  sen-  at  Leipsic  on  October  1st,  in  accordance  with 

tenced  Rear-Admiral  Batsch  to  imprisonment  the  laws  finally  passed  on  December  21,  1876. 

in  a  fortress  for  six  months.  Captain  Elanser  to  Dr.  Fried  berg,  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  in- 

a  similar  imprisonment  for  one  month,  while  augural  speech,  referred  to  the  successful  ac- 

Captain  Knhne  was  acquitted.    It  is  a  note-  tivity  at  Leipsic  of  the  Supreme  Imperial  Court 

worthy  fact  in  connection  with  this  trial  that  of  Commerce,  which  was  now  absorbed  and 

the  tribunal  which  passed  this  sentence  was  superseded  by  the  new  institutions,  and  lauded 

for  the  most  part  composed  of  military  men,  the  legal  unity  now  introduced  into  all  Ger- 

and  that  the  chief  of  the  Imperial  Admiralty  many  of  which  it  was  the  crown  and  symbol, 

ot  this  Ume,  Herr  von  Stosch,  was  also  a  sol-  After  the  various  members  had  been  sworn  in. 

dier.  Dr.  Sinison,  the  President  of  the  Court  and 

Uerr  Windtborst,  the  leader  of  the  Catholio  ex-President  of  the  Reichstag,  proposed  three 

party,  and  formerly  Minister  in  the  kingdom  cheers  for  the  German  Emperor,  which  were 

of  Hanover,  snocessfnlly  negotiated  the  pen-  given  with  great  enthusiasm.    The  judiciary 

sion  or  annuity  claimed  by  him  for  Queen  Mary  reforms  which  came  into  operation  all  over 

of  Hanover.     The  Queen,  through  the  Duke  the  empire  on  this  day  primarily  affect  the  or- 

of  Altenbnrg,  thanked  the.  Prussian  Govern-  ganization  of  the  various  courts  and  the  forms 

ment  for  the  readiness  with  which  it  had  re-  of  procedure.    All  previous  upper  courts  are 

sponded  to  her  wishes.  declared  dissolved  on  the  80th  of  September, 

On  May  18th  the  German  Imperial  Consul  and  in  their  place  comes  the  Supreme  Imperial 

for  Egypt,  Baron  von  Saurma,  ddivered  to  the  Court,  with  its  seat  in  Leipsic.    Tribunals  of 

Khedive  in  the  name  of  his  Government  the  firstinstance  are  formed  by  the  Landesgeriohte, 

folio  wing  protest :  *' The  Imperial  Government,  or  provincial 'courts,  with  their  various  depen- 

reffarding  the  decree  of  the  22d  of  April,  by  dent  branches,  while  appeals  will  first  go  to 

which  the  Egyptian  Government  on  its'^art  the  Oberlandesgerichte,  or  upper  district  courts^ 
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and  afterward  to  the  supreme  tribanal,  of  which  detection,  by  the  minnte  inTestigationa  of  Dr. 

Dr.  Simson  is  the  head.  Klein,  of  another  bacillos  as  the  cause  of  s 

On  January  24,  1879,  a  treaty  of  friendtihip  second  disease  to  which  one  of  the  higher 
was  concluded  between  Germany  and  the  animals  is  subject — the  infectious  pneu  mo- 
chiefs  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  which  secures  to  enteritis  or  typhoid  fever  of  the  pig.  Culti- 
the  German  merchants  great  advantages.  The  vating  the  bacillus  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain 
treaty  was  sanctioned  by  the  German  Reichs-  it  free  from  the  presence  of  any  other  organ- 
tag  on  June  16th.  ism,  he  inoculated  healthy  swine  with  the  lluid 

German  trade  in  the  South  Pacific  received  containing  the  bacteria.    In  due  time  the  di^ 

a  severe  blow  in  1879  by  the  failure  of  the  ease  appeared,  and  followed  its  coarse  with  the 

house  of  J.  0.  Goddefroy  &  Son  of  Hamburg,  usual  train  of   symptoms.     From  the  dried 

This  house  had  for  two  centuries  been  one  of  blood  of  horses  which  had  died  in  India  of  the 

the  largest  of  the  German  shipping  •  houses,  **  Loodiana  fever,^'  which  has  committed  fear- 

and  had  established  numerous  stations  in  the  ful  devastations  in  the  East,  a  crop  of  BaeiUuM 

South  Sea  Islands,  notably  in  the    Samoan  anthraeU  was  raised  in  the  Brown  InstitntioD 

Islands,  which  were  virtually  owned  by  them,  in  England,  with  which  other  animals  were  in- 

In  1878  they  transferred  their  property  on  fected.    Experiments  proved  that  the  exhaust- 

these   islands  to  the  ^^  German  Commercial  ed  malt  from  breweries  upon  which  cattle  are 

and  Plantation  Association  of  the  South  Seas,'*  often  fed  affords  a  soil  in  which  these  bacteria 

which  was  formed  for  that  purpose.    In  order  thrive  remarkably  welL    Oattle  were  infected 

to  protect  the  German  interests  at  stake,  it  with  the  anthrax  by  feeding  them  with  such 

was  proposed  to  reconstruct  the  company,  grain  in  which  the  bacillus  had  been  cultivated, 

whicli  should  pass  under  the  immediate  pro-  The  practice  of  feeding  stock  with  brewery 

tection  of  the  German  Government.       The  refuse  is  therefore  a  constant  source  of  dan- 

codperation  of  Prince  Bismarck  was  secured,  ger ;  only  recently  the  disorder  broke  out  in  a 

and  a  proposal  to  the  above  effect  was  to  be  previously  uninfected  district  in  England,  and 

submitted  to  the  Reichstag  upon  its  meeting  mquiry  showed  that  the  cattle  which  suffered 

in  1880.  had  all  been  fed  upon  grains  proonred  at  one 

During  the  year  1879  there  were  fifteen  particular  brewery, 

oases  of  cremation  at  Gotha.    The  time  occu-  Dr.  Eoch,  who  a  conple  of  years  ago  estab- 

pied  in  each  case  varied  from  one  and  a  half  to  lished  the  fact  that  splenic  fever  was  always 

two  and  a  half  hours.  The  first  case  of  orema-  accompanied  by  a  multiplication  of  the  bacte- 

tion  occurred  in  Gotha  on  December  10,  1878.  rial  organism  known  as  BaeilluM  anMroot,  has 

GERM  THEORY  OF  DISEASE.  The  turned  his  attention  lately  to  infectious  tran- 
doctrine  of  eontc^ium  vivum  is  constantly  matio  diseases,  or  those  infections  disorders 
being  strengthened  by  new  and  substantial  which  originate  in  the  introduction  of  poison- 
evidence  derived  from  laborious  investigations,  ous  matter  through  a  wound.  The  presence 
undertaken  by  many  scientists  in  different  of  bacteria  in  the  blood  and  tissnee  in  these 
countries.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  many  diseases  has  long  been  observed.  In  order  to 
of  the  epidemic  and  zymotic  diseases  are  due  establish  the  doctrine  of  eontagium  vtncm,  it  is 
to  the  invasion  of  the  animal  system  by  mi-  necessary  to  prove  not  only  that  the  bacteria  are 
croscopic  parasitic  organisms,  which  increase  not  merely  incidental  or  resultant  conoomitants 
with  enormous  rapidity,  covering  the  tissues  of  the  morbid  symptoms,  but  that  they  are 
of  the  body  or  disturbing  functional  action,  not  introduced  into  the  wound  along  with  the 
then  the  ways  will  soon  be  foun<l  for  pre-  poison  or  otherwise,  and  multiply  because  the 
venting  some  of  the  most  mysterious,  incur-  tissue  affords  them  nourishment,  while  the 
able,  and  destructive  maladfes  which  befall  toxic  effects  are  produced  by  a  specific  poison- 
mankind,  sweeping  off  the  rigorous  and  the  en-  ous  substance.  To  prove  tiiis,  it  is  enoogh  to 
feebled  with  an  equal  fatality.  Those  classes  of  show  that  each  disease  is  attended  by  a  dtstiact 
diseases  which  decimate  the  ranks  of  society  and  well-characterized  bacterial  form,  which 
have  their  generic  representatives  in  many  coexists  with  the  particular  symptoms,  and  is 
maladies  to  which  the  higher  orders  of  animals  present  in  sufficient  quantities  to  produce  the 
are  subject,  to  some  of  which  the  domestic  morbid  derangement,  while  on  the  other  hsod 
animals  fall  a  frequent  prey,  and  from  which  the  different  bacteria  are  never  present  in  the 
they  also  may  be  preserved  when  the  true  tissue  without  being  accompanied  by  the  same 
source  and  nature  of  the  disease  is  discovered,  particular  symptoms.  KocVs  experiments  for 
The  fact  that  animals  are  also  attacked  by  con-  this  purpose  were  very  extensive.  Hia  method 
tagious  diseases  enables  investigators  to  study  was  to  inoculate  mice  or  rabbits  with  decern- 
closely  and  experimentally  the  theory  of  eonto-  posing  animal  matter,  and  notice  if  any  morbid 
gium  vivum  by  subjecting  them  to  infection  symptoms  resulted,  and  then  to  subject  the  tis- 
and  watching  the  symptoms,  and  subsequently  sues  of  the  infected  animal  to  a  miorosoopio 
examining  the  tissue  and  fluids  of  their  bodies  examination  for  the  same  form  of  miGroph>*te 
under  the  microscope  to  detect  the  expected  which  was  contained  in  the  injected  fluid.  Id 
parasitic  destroyers.  a  series  of  experiments  for  producing  septicic- 

The  discovery  that  splenic  fever  is  caused  mia  in  mice,  he  found  that  putrid  blood  in- 

by  the  presence  of  a  bacillus  is  foUowed  by  the  jected  under  their  skin  produced  death  in  a 
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few  hoan,  but  that  the  blood  appeared  to  be  the  injection  of  the  blood  of  the  diseased  rab* 
free  from  bacterial  life  on  microscopic  ezami-  bits  produced  no  effect.  The  artificial  produo- 
Dotion,  and  was  incapable  of  producing  symp-  tion  of  pjaamia  in  rabbits  revealed  the  pres- 
toms  of  disease  in  other  animals  inoculated  ence  of  micrococci,  but  they  were  neither  in 
with  it  The  bacteria  introduced  were  found  chains  nor  in  zoogloea  films,  and  differed  in 
Btill  confined  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  size  from  tliose  attending  the  other  diseases. 
of  the  dead  subjects.  He  further  found  that  a  They  occurred  either  singly  or  in  pairs  in  the 
certain  amount  of  the  fluid  required  to  be  in-  blood-vessels,  surrounding  the  corpuscles,  and 
jected  before  the  disease  was  produced.  He  formed  accumulations  which  sometimes  caused 
therefore  concluded  that  these  symptoms  were  a  stoppage  in  the  vessels.  By  the  injection  of 
not  dae  at  all  to  living  germs,  but  to  a  soluble  putrescent  infusions  both  septicsBmia  and  ery- 
poison — septin  or  sepsin — contained  along  with  sipelas  were  produced  in  rabbits.  Septicasmia 
the  bacteria  in  the  putrid  fluid.  Another  dis-  was  accompanied  by  a  distinct  form  of  micro- 
ease,  however,  was  produced  in  about  one  third  coccus,  and  could  be  transmitted  from  one 
of  the  cases,  no  matter  how  small  the  quantity  animal  to  another.  Erysipelas  showed  the 
of  the  injected  fluid.  This  disease  ran  through  presence  of  small  bacilli,  but  could  not  be 
a  certain  order  of   characteristio  symptoms,  transmitted. 

and  was  followed  after  a  definite  period  by  Pasteur  believes  that  he  has  discovered  in 
death.  Taking  the  blood  of  one  animal  to  recent  researches  the  microscopical  organisma 
infect  another,  he  produced  this  form  of  trau-  which  produce  puerperal  fever  and  malignant 
matic  septiccemia  in  seventeen  successive  sub-  pustule.  The  parasite  which  causes  puerperal 
jeets.  He  found  that  only  house-mice  were  fever  he  describes  as  an  entozoOn  containing 
sQsceptible  of  the  contagion,  while  on  rabbits,  two,  four,  or  six  cells  united  together.  The 
and  even  on  field-mice,  the  infected  blood  would  cells  have  an  average  diameter  each  of  two 
have  no  effect.  In  the  blood  of  the  infected  thousandths  of  a  millimetre.  His  researches 
animals  he  detected  swarms  of  bacteria  of  a  into  the  cause  of  malignant  pustule  have  con- 
definite  form  and  size,  bacUlus-like  in  structure,  vinced  Pasteur  that  this  disease  is  engendered 
which  were  evidently  the  contagion  of  this  pe-  by  the  bacterium  which  Davaine  discovered  in 
cu liar  disease.  1860.    The  method  of  investigation  was  by 

No  other  bacteria  injected  with  these  bacilli  obtaining  the  organisms  to  be  observed  by  cul- 

were  able  to  live  and  multiply  in  the  living  tivation.     This  method,  which  he  first  em- 

tissoe ;  but  occasionally  a  fonn  of  micrococcus  ployed  in  1857,  is  the  only  means  of  obtaining 

was  observed  which  multiplied  with  great  ra-  specimens  in  a  state  of  purity.    He  took  a 

pidity,  forming  chains  in  the  subcutaneous  tis-  minute  drop  of  blood  from  a  case  of  maJig- 

ene,  while  the  bacillus  lived  and   spread  in  nant  pustule,  and  sowed  it  in  a  liquid  propi- 

the  blood.    This  micrococcus  when  injected  tious  for  the  development  of  the  organisms— 

into  the  ear  of  the  mouse   produced   a  dis-  the  froth  of  beer-yeast.     By  repeatedly  in- 

tinct  disease — necrosis  of  the  tissues  of  that  fecting  fresh  yeast-froth  with  a  drop  of  that 

organ,    (t  found  here  so  congenial  a  medium  which  he  had  before  infected,  he  could  keep 

to  propagate  in,  that  it  spread  through  and  on  hand  for  years  a  constant  supply  of  the  or- 

throngh  the  tissues  until  they  were  completely  ganisms.    By  introducing  this  liquid  into  the 

destroyed.    This  disease  could  never  be  pro-  blood  of  guinea-pigs,  sheep,  and  certain  other 

duced  in  the  house-mouse  unless  its  blood  was  animals,  malignant  pustules  were  reproduced 

i'imultaneonsiy  infected  with  the  septicasmia  in  them.    If  he  filtered  the  liquid  through  a 

bacillus;  but  the  field-mouse,  which  is  notlia-  plaster  filter,  the  germs  remained  on  the  filter- 

ble  to  septicflsmia  at  all,  conla  be  infected  from  mg  substance,  with  which  the  disease  could  be 

the  house-mouse  with  the  micrococcus,  and  inoculated,  but  not  with  the  filtered   fluid. 

the  house-mouse  when  inoculated  from  an  in*  The  poultry  cholera  can   be  cultivated  and 

fected  field-mouse  then  harbored  the  parasite,  fowls  infected  in  the  same  manner.    Puerpe- 

which  spread  in  its  chain-like  forms  with  the  ral  septicemia  could  probably  also  be  preserved 

same  rapidity  and  produced  the  same  symp-  by  culture  and  inoculated  from  the  medium  of 

toms  of  progressive  necrosis  as  in  the  field-  cultivation.    Thus  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the 

mouse,  or  in  the  house-mouse  accompanied  by  germ  theory  is  rapidly  accumulating, 

^epticffiroia.  The  facts  that  the  above  diseases  can  be 

Injection  of  putrid  blood  into  rabbits  pro-  communicated  from  one  animal  to  another  by 

daced  an  entirely  different  effect.    Abscesses  the  injection  of  infinitesimal  quantities  of  the 

were  formed  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  which  diseased  blood  or  tissue,  tliat  each  disease  has 

increased  gradually  in  size,  causing  death  in  a  its  own  characteristic  form  of  bacterium,  and 

few  days.    These  abscesses  were  found  on  ex-  that  they  multiply  at  a  sufficient  rate  to  ac- 

ainination  to  be  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  count  for  the  symptoms,  seem  to  prove  the 

micrococci  in  the  eoogkea  state.    The  cheesy,  parasitic  origin  of  these  diseases.     There  is 

^"^ranular  contents  of  the  abscesses  were  prob-  confiicting  evidence  which  leaves  the  question 

ai>lT  derived  from  the  zoogloea  and  the  dead  of  a  living  oontagium  still  in  doubt,  even  in 

tiHsnes  invested  by  them.    A  little  of  the  mat-  regard  to  some  of  the  diseases  in  which  the 

ter  of  the  abscess  diffused  in  water  invariably  presence  of  a  characteristio  microphyte  has 

produced  the  disease  in  healthy  sabjects ;  but  been  established.     Panum,  Richardson,  and 
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otbers,  for  instance,  have  discovered  that  a  fully  adjusted  to  permit  aach  a  large  amount 

Beptiferoos  flaid  can  not  be  deprived  of  its  vir-  to  enter  the  air-passages ;  and  still  a  portion 

nieut  properties   by  either  filtering,  boiling,  will  escape,  so  that  the  patient  shoald  remuia 

evaporation,  or  combination  with  acids  in  the  in  the  room  an  hour  at  least  after  each  inbaln- 

form  of  salts.    As  no  life  could  survive  such  tion.    This  treatment  is  said  to  hare  produced 

operations,  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  toxic  remarkable  cures  in  the  hospital  at  Innspruck 

agent  is  not  the  zoophytes  themselves,  but  a  and  elsewhere.     It  might  be  expected  to  pre- 

specific  poison  produced  by  them  by  a  process  vent  the  formation  of  pus  in  the  morbid  cavi- 

of  fermentation  in  the  putrescent  fluid.  ties ;  but  it  is  said  to  attack  the  true  seat  of 

Professors  Elebs  of  Prague  and  Tommasi  of  the  disease,  and  pat  an  end  to  the  tuberculizing 
Rome  spent  several  weeks  in  the  spring  season  process — and  this,  as  is  boldly  held,  by  dtr- 
in  the  Agro  Romano,  a  part  of  the  Roman  Cam*  stroying  the  characteristic  bacteria  to  which 
pagna,  notorious  for  the  prevalence  of  marsh  the  degeneration  of  the  tissue  it  solely  due 
or  intermittent  fever,  in  investigating  into  the  Rabbits  confined  in  an  atmosphere  of  tLi-se 
physical  cause  or  specific  poison  of  this  dis-  benzoic  vapors  can  not  be  infected  with  tuber- 
ease.  This  they  believe  that  they  have  dis-  onlosis,  altnough  the  disease  can  otherwise  be 
covered  in  a  minute  fungus  which  abounds  in  readily  induced  in  these  animals.  The  benzo- 
the  soil  and  the  lower  strata  of  the  air  in  that  ate  of  soda  is  extremely  irritating  to  the  air- 
region.  This  microscopic  fungus  is  a  bacillus,  passages,  and  many  patients  would  find  ditfi- 
growing  in  rod-shaped  forms.  It  consists  of  culty  in  breathing  such  large  quantities  of  tiie 
numerous  movable,  shining  spores  of  elongated  fames. 

oral  form.    They  cultivated  the  germs  artifi-  GODON,    Stlvakus   W.,  a  naval   officer, 

dally  in  different  kinds  of  soil.    The  residual  born  in  Pennsylvania,  died  in  France,  May  2o, 

solids  of  this  bacterium,  aft^  the  soluble  mat-  1^879.    He  entered  the  nary  as  a  midshipman 

ter  had  been  repeatedly  filtered  and  washed  in  1819,  and  reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant 

out,  were  Ct.pable,  when  iigected  onder  the  in  1836.    In  1847  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of 

skin  of  a  dog,  of  bringing  on  all  the  symptoms  Vera  Craz  as  aa  ofilcer  of  the  bomb-brig  Vesn- 

of  the  disease  in  their  regular  order.    To  this  rias.    After  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 

newly  disoorered  epizootic  parasite  the  name  in  1861  he  was  commissioned  as  captain,  and 

of  Bacillus  malaria  has  been  giren.  took  command  of  the  sloop  of  war  Powhatan, 

Besides  the  diseases  in  which  the  presence  one  of  the  vessels  employ^  in  Da  Pont's  ex- 
of  a  characteristic  microscopic  parasite  has  pedition  to  Port  Royal.  In  1863  he  was  prtH 
been  actually  observed,  the  number  of  which  moted  to  be  commodore,  and  commanded  the 
is  already  considerable,  as  has  been  seen,  and  steamer  Susquehanna  and  ibe  fourth  division 
those  in  which  there  are  strong  indications  of  of  Admiral  Porter^s  squadron  at  the  two  bat- 
a  similar  origin,  and  those  others  which  by  ties  of  Fort  Fisher,  December,  1864^  and  Jiin- 
analogy  may  be  ascribed  to  such  a  cause,  there  nary,  1865.  Oommissioned  as  rear-adminL] 
is  a  tendency  to  attribute  to  morbific  bacteria  July  26, 1866,  he  commanded  the  South  At  Ian- 
certain  diseases  which  are  not  classed  as  epi«  tic  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  daring  tiiat 
demic,  as  contagious,  nor  scarcely  as  endemic,  year  and  1867.  From  1863  to  1870  he  was 
so  great  a  hold  has  the  germ  theory  lately  ac-  commandant  at  the  Brooklyn  Nary  Yard,  and 
(juired  upon  scientific  minds.  In  Germany  it  was  subsequently  placed  on  the  retired  list 
is  now  held,  on  almost  purely  theoretical  GOLDTHWAITE,  Gsobok,  a  jurist  and 
grounds,  that  tuberculosis  is  caused  by  a  ape-  Senator,  bom  in  Boston,  Massaohosetta,  De- 
cific  bacterial  germ.  Even  Professor  Klebs  of  cember  10,  1809,  died  at  Montgomery,  Ala- 
Prague,  who  stands  high  as  a  medical  author-  bamo,  llarob  18,  1879.  lie  received  his  early 
ity,  is  committed  to  this  theory.  The  effects  education  iu  Boston^  at  a  grammar-school  then 
of  a  novel  cure  for  phthisis,  which  is  prodno-  attended  by  Charles  Somner,  R.  0.  Winthr<>[\ 
ing  an  unusual  stir  in  German  medical  circles,  and  George  S.  Hillard.  In  his  fonrteentb  jt-ar 
are  ascribed  to  its  destroying  the  living  germs,  he  was  appointed  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  ani.^ 
The  new  remedy  is  sodium  benzoate.  The  was  there  at  the  time  when  ex-Preaident  Davis, 
method  of  taking  it  is  described  as  follows :  GeneraJs  Lee  and  Joe  Johnston,  and  Bishop 
Natrium  hemoieum  (sodium  benzoate) — 1  per  Polk  were  students  in  the  Academy.  In  1826 
mille  of  the  bodily  weight,  diluted  to  a  solu-  he  left  West  Point  and  went  to  Montgoroerj, 
tion  of  6  per  cent. — ^is  inhaled  twice  a  day,  in  where  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office 
the  morning  and  evening,  by  means  of  a  6ie-  of  bis  brother,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
gePs  pulverizator  (an  atomizing  inhaler),  for  his  eighteenth  year.  He  looaied  at  Monticella, 
seven  weeks  uninterruptedly.  The  appetite,  Pike  County,  where  he  remiuned  many  year.«. 
which  is  said  to  be  soon  excited  by  this  treat-  He  then  returned  to  Montgomery,  where  he 
ment,  should  be  fully  satisfied  by  a  meat  diet,  practiced  with  increasing  reputation  till  De- 
plenty  of  fresh  air  taken,  and  all  enervating  cember,  1843,.  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
mfluences  avoided.  The  proportion  of  the  salt  Circuit  Court  bench.  He  held  this  post  till 
to  be  inhaled — pjVir  ^^  ^^^  bodily  weight  of  January,  1852,  when  he  was  elected  a  Justioo 
the  patient  at  each  inhalation,  or  about  2)-  of  the  Supreme  Court.  By  the  resignation  of 
ounces  for  a  person  weighing  140  pounds — ^is  Judge  Chilton  in  January,  1856,  Judge  Gold- 
strictly  adhered  to :  the  inhaler  must  be  care-  thwaite  became  Chief  Jostioe,  a  dignity  he 
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held  only  thirteen  days.    Resigning,  he  re-  panions  entered  Siont,  Egypt,  and  were  wel- 
tarned  to  practice.    When  hostilities  began  be*  corned  by  the  American  Vice-Consal  and  his 
tween  the  States,  he  was  appointed  by  Govern-  son.    From  Egypt  he  proceeded  to  Jaffa  on 
or  Moore  Adjatant-General  of  the  State,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  thence  made  the  toar 
held  the  place  about  three  years.    In  1866  he  of  the  Holy  Land.    After  a  trip  full  of  pleas- 
was  elected  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  but  he  ant  and  complimentary  incidents,  he  embarked 
was  ejected  from  office  by  an  act  of  Congress  from  Beyrout,  in  Syria,  for  Constantinople,  and 
in  1868.    In  1870  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  arrived  there  immediately  after  the  treaty  of 
of  the  United  States.    His  term  expired  on  San  Stefano,  which  ended  the  late  Russo-Turk- 
March  3,  1877,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  John  ish  war.    Thence  he  proceeded  to  European 
T.  Mor^n.    His  career  on  the  bench  estab*  Tarkey,  and  returned  to  Stamboul  on  tlie  5th  of 
lished  his  reputation  as  a  calm  and  profound  March,  where  he  was  received  by  the  diplo- 
jurist.    He  was  warm  in  his  attachments,  ex-  matic  representatives  of  the  United  States.    In 
ceedingly  kind,  charitable,  and   Just  in  his  the  latter  part  of  March  the  ex-President  sailed 
transactions,  and  was  esteemed  as  a  usefal  oiti-  for  Italy,  arriving  in  Rome  soon  after  tlie  elec- 
zc'D  and  nrudent  public  servant.  tion  of  Leo  XIII.  to  the  Pontificate.    Having 
GRANT,  Ulysses  6.    The  second  term  of  visited  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  the  party 
General  Grant  as  President  of  the  United  States  left  for  France  and  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  7tli 
expired  on  March  4, 1877.    He  soon  left  Wash-  of  May,  and  thence  soon  after  went  to  Hol- 
ington  for  Philadelphia,  with  the  design  of  land.    From  Holland  they  went  to  Germany, 
making  a  tour  of  the  world.    This  he  began  arriving  in  Berlin  on  the  26th  of  June,  when 
on  May  17th,  with  his  wife  and  elder  son,  by  they  were  met  by  the  late  Minister,  Bayard 
embarking  on  board  the  steamship  Indiana  at  Taylor.    They  reached  Hamburg  by  rail  on  Ja- 
that  port    He  arrived  in  Liverpool  on  the  ly  2d,  and  made  a  tonr  through  Denmark,  Swe- 
28th,  having  made  the  passage  in  eleven  days*  den,  and  Norway.    On  the  last  of  the  month 
From  Liverpool  be  went  to  London,  and  dined  the  party  crossed  the  Baltic  from  Stockholm  to 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  2d  of  St.  Petersburg.    After  a  visit  to  the  principid 
June.    During  his  stay  in  &igland  the  General  cities  of  Russia  and  to  Poland,  the  ex-President 
was  honored  with  an  invitation  to  dine  with  reached  Vienna,  Austria,  on  the  18th  of  Aii- 
Queen  Victoria  at  Windsor  Castle.    The  invi-  gust;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Switzerland,  and 
tation  having  been  given  and  accepted  in  due  thence  through  southern  France,  and  finally 
form,  at  half -past  eight  on  the  26th  of  June  to  Spain.    The  ex-President  arrived  at  Vitoria 
the  Queen,  snrronnded  by  her  court,  received  on  the  16th  of  October,  having  entered  Spain 
him  in  the  magnificent  corridor  leading  to  her  from  France  via  Bayonne,  and  was  received  by 
private  apartments  in  the  Quadrangle.     The  Sefior  Castclor,  ex-President  of  the  Spanish 
dinner  was  served  in  the  Oak  Room.    Among  Republic,  and  subsequently  by  King  Alfonso. 
those  present  were  Prince  Leopold,  Prince  In  December  the  party  was  still  in  Spain  and 
Christian,  Princess  Beatrice,  Lord  and  Lady  Portugal.    In  January,  1879,  the  General  and 
Derby,  the  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Genercd  party  visited  Ireland,  and  returned  thence  to 
Badeao,  and  others.    After  dinner  the  Queen  Paris.    On  the  24th  he  embarked  at  Marseilles 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  party,  and  for  Bombay,  India,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
about  10  o'clock  took  her  leave,  followed  by  12th  of  February.    The  ex-President's  visit  to 
her  suite.    The  next  morning  the  General  and  India  was  marked  by  the  attention  and  respect 
party  returned  to  London,  and  for  some  days  shown  him  everywhere  by  the  native  officers 
afterward  received  the  most  flattering  atten-  and  English  rulers.    In  Calcutta,  where  he  ar- 
tions  from  the  nobility  and  the  statesmen  of  the  rived  on  the  10th  of  March,  he  was  received  by 
kingdom.    On  the  26th  of  July  the  ex-Presi-  a  guard  of  honor  and  an  aide-decamp  of  the 
dent  and  bis  party  arrived  in  Geneva,  Switzer-  Viceroy.    At  a  state  dinner  given  in  the  even- 
land.    He  afterward  crossed  the  Simplon  Pass,  ing.  Lord  Lytton,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  pro- 
made  the  tour  of  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  posed  a  toast  to  their  distinguished  guest.    All 
and  returned  to  Ragatz  by  the  14th  of  August,  the  notables  of  India  were  present.    After  din- 
Thence  he  made  a  flying  trip  through  Alsace  ner  the  General  received  many  native  gentle- 
and  Lorraine^    Retnming  to  England,  he  left  men  and  princes.    On  the  17th  he  proceeded 
London  on  the  5th  of  July  for  Ostend,  where  to  Burmah,  and  thence  to  China.    At  Bang- 
King  Leopold  tendered  the  party  the  use  of  kok  he  received  a  letter  from  the  King  of  Siam 
the  royal  car  to  Brussels.     On  their  way  they  inviting  him  to  visit  that  kingdom  as  the  guest 
^topped  and  examined  the  principal  places  of  of  the  Government.     The  letter  was  encased 
interest  at  Ghent.    On  the  7th  of  July  King  in  royal  purple  satin.    The  party  arrived  at 
Leopold  of  Belgium  called  on  General  Grant  at  Dong  Kong  on  the  evening  of  April  80th.    The 
his  hotel,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  ship  was  boarded  by  United  States  Consuls 
him.    The  visit  was  returned  the  next  day  at  Mosby  of  Hong-Kong  and  Lincoln  of  Canton, 
the  palace.     The  party  arrived  in  Palermo,  Charge  d^Afiaires  Holcombe,  and  deputations 
Italy,  on  the  28d  of  December.     Here  they  ofcitizens  of  various  countries,  including  Japan. 
9pent  Christmas,  and  dined  on  board  the  United  The  party  was  received  at  Canton  on  May  6th 
States  ship  Vandalia.    On  the  morning  of  Jan-  by  the  consular  officials  and  conducted  to  the 
oary  19, 1878,  the  ex-President  and  his  com-  Viceroy^s  residence.    They  left  Hong  Kong  for 
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the  north  of  China  od  May  11th.    There  were  of  Denmark.    Issae,  two  soni  and  Aree  dangh- 

receptions  and  entertainments  hy  Enropean  and  ters ;  eldest  son,  Albert  Victor,  bom  January 

Obinese  parties,  and  a  public  garden  gathering.  8,  1864.    8.   Princess  Alice,  bom  April  2j, 

The  ex-President  and  bis  party  reached  Yoko-  1848 ;   married  in  1862  to  Louis  IV.,  Grand 

hama,  Japan,  about  the  1st  of  Jul j,  and  on  the  Duke  of  Hesse ;  died  December  14,  1878.    4. 

4th  the  distinguished  tourist,  accompanied  by  Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  born  An- 

Mrs.  Grant,  was  admitted  to  an  audience  with  gust  6,  1844;   married  in  1874  to  the  Gran<l 

the  Emperor  and  Empress.     The  Mikado  wel-  Duchess  Maria  of  Russia.    He  is  heir  app^ircut 

comed  his  guest  in  a  cordial  speech,  highly  en-  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobnrg-Gotha.     He  has 

logistic  of  the  ex-President  and  of  the  country  issue  one  son  and  three  daughters.    6.  Priucefs 

which  he  represented.    It  gaye  him,  he  said,  Helena,  bom  May  25,  1846;  married  in  lSti6 

especial  pleasure  to  greet  the  ex-President  on  to  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein-.Son- 

the  anniversary  ef  the  independence   of  the  derburg-Augustenburg.     6.   Princess   Loui>e, 

United  States.    On  the  7th  there  was  a  bril-  born  March  18,  1848;  married  in  1871  to  the 

liant  review  in  honor  of  the  General,  and  on  Marquis  of  Lome.    7.  Prince  Arthur,  Duke  of 

the  8th  a  gorgeous  festival  was  arranged  for  Connaught  and  Stratheame,  bom  May  1, 18oi»; 

him  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Kobu  Dai  Gaku.  married  March  13,  1879,  to  Princess  Louke 

No  effort  was  spared  by  the  Japanese  authori-  Margarethe,   daughter    of    Prince    Frederick 

ties  to  make  his  stay  in  that  country  agreeable  Charles  of  Prussia.    8.  Prince  Leopold,  born 

and  varied  in  all  its  phases.     A  special  and  April  7,   1858.     9.   Prinoesa  Beatrice,   bom 

highly  complimentary  feature  of  his  visit  to  April  14,  1857. 

China  was  his  conversation    with  Li-Hung-  The  Cabinet  was  composed  as  follows  at  the 
Chang,    Viceroy   of  the   Province    of  Tien-  close  of  1879:    First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
tain,  in  which  the  General  was  invit3d  to  be-  Right  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beacons- 
come  the  mediator  between  that  Government  field;    Lord  High  Chancellor,  Lord  Cairns; 
and  Japan  concerning  the  Loo-choo  difficulty,  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  Dake  of  Ricb- 
the  Viceroy's  proposition  being  authorized  by  mond  and  Gk)rdon ;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Duke  of 
Prince  Eung.    The  party  left  Yokohama  on  Northumberland;  Chancellor  of  the  Exche<juer, 
the  25th  of  Aug^ist,  and  had  a  pleasant  passage  Sir  8.  H.  Northcote,  Bart.,  M.  P. ;  Secretaries 
to  San  Francisco,  where  they  arrived  on  Sep*  of  State :  1.  Home  Department,  Right  Hon.  K. 
tember  20th.    During  this  tour  he  was  received  A.  Cross ;  2.  Foreign  Affairs,  Marquis  of  Saiis 
with  distinguished  honors  by  the  following  bury ;    8.  Colonies,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach ; 
persons,  besides  many  others :  Queen  Victoria  4.  War,  Colonel  Frederick  Stanley,  M.  P. ;  5. 
of  England;  King  Leopold  of   Belgium;   the  India,  Viscount  Cranbrook;  First  Lord  of  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt;   the  Sultan   of  Turkey;  Admiralty,  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.  P.; 
King  Humbert  of   Italy;    Pope  Leo  XIII. ;  Postmaster-General,  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  J. 
President   MaoMahon    of  France;    the   King  R.  Manners,  M.  P. ;  President  of  the  Ministry 
of  Holland ;  Emperor  William  of  Germany ;  of  Commerce,  Lord  Sandon. 
Prince  Bismarck;  King  Oscar  of  Sweden;  the  Parliament  is  composed  of  two  Houses,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia;  the  Emperor  House  of  Lords  and  the  Honse  of  Commons 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria;  King  Alfonso  of  The  number  of  peers  in  1879  was  494.    Of 
Spain ;  President  Gr^vy  of  France ;  M.  Gam-  these,  6  were  peers  of  the  royal  blood,  2  arch- 
betta;  Viceroy  Lytton  of  India;  King  Thebaw  bishops,  21  dukes,  19  marquises,  115  earls^  24 
of  Bnrmah;  Prince  Kung  of  China;  the  Em-  bishops,  25  viscounts,  and  247  barons.    In  ad- 
peror  of  Slam ;  the  Mikado  of  Japan.     His  re-  dition  to  these  there  are  16  Scotch  and  28  lri>h 
ception  in  San  Francisco  was  very  flattering,  representative  peers,  making  in  all  502  mem- 
He  visited  several  towns  in  this  State,  also  hers.    The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  wa.** 
Oregon  and  the  a^oining  States,  and  returned  I/ord  Cairns,  the  Lonl  High  Chancellor,  and 
slowly  to  his  home  in  Illinois,  and  thence  to  the  Chairman  of  Committees  Lord  Redesdale. 
Philadelphia.    At  the  close  of  the  year  he  left  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  wss 
for  a  tour  in  the  West  India  Islands  and  Mexi-  Henry  Bouverie  William  Brand,  and  the  Cbair- 
co.    (See  preceding  volumes  of  "  Annual  Cy-  man  of  Committees  Henry  Cecil  Raikes.    The 
clopfledla.*')  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  elected 

GREAT  BRITAIN"  AND  IRELAND,  a  king-  by  the  counties,  boroughs,  and  universities, 
dom  of  western  Europe.     The  Queen,  Victoria,  The  area  and  population  of  the  British  Em- 
was  born  May  24,  1819.     She  is  a  daughter  of  pire  in  1879  were  as  follows: 
Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  the  fourth  son 


of  George  III. ;  succeeded  her  uncle,  William  countries. 

IV.,  in  1837;  and  married  in  1840  Prince  Al- 


ltl.606 

9S4,048 

7,236,829 


bert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  United  Kioffdom 

Children  of  the  Queen.— h  Princess  Victo-  SJJiS^lS&Mtona; 

ria,  born  November  21, 1840;  married  in  1868  ^ 

to  the  present  Crown  Prince  of  Germany.    2.  -    ToUl  Britith  Empire 

Prince  Albert  Edward,  heir  apparent,  born  Tributary  8tot«  m  indu. 

November  9,  1841;  married  in  1863  to  Prin-         Total  empire  tad  tribataiyi 

oess  Alexandra,  daughter  of  King  Christian  IX  »^^* a,8ii,876 


Aiwlaaqi 


a258,9n 
fi57,908 


84,^17.113 

198,8W.<H>2 

11,819.^?4 


4».«oa.orv^ 


»,4Sioa 
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The  following  table  gives  a  complete  list  of  the  colonies  and  possessions : 


OOUNTimS. 


EuBOPB : 
Helifroliiid. 
Gibraltv . . 
MaltA. 


Total  Earopo 


Squramllw. 


0-21 

1-98 

142*78 


PopokiUoa. 


1,918 

^^148 

147,806 


1871 
1878 
1876 


144-87 


174.862 


COUNTRIES. 


II.  Asia: 

Cypnjs , 

BnttahliMUA. 

Ceylon 

htralU  SetUementt.. . 

Hong-Kong. 

LAbaan 

Kioobar  lalaoda 

Andaman  lalanda.... 

Laocadlve  Islands 

Caiia- Maria  Islands. . 

Aden 

Perfan 

Mosha.... 

Kamaran 

Keeling  Jblanda 


Total  Aaia 983,884 


8,708 

899,841 

24JU2 

1,446 

82 

80 

725 

2,661 

744 

21 

T 

4 

0 

64 

8- 


71 
65 

i 


III.  ApfttoA: 

Cap«  Colony,  tncluiive 
of  British  CaflVarU. . 

Baanto  Land 

WcstOtiopn  Und.... 

Tranakel  Terrltorr 

Natal 

TranaTaaL 

Natives  in  Trancvwl. . 

Namaqon  Land 

Damarm  Land. 

Gambia. 

Siena  Leone 

Gold  Coast 

Li«oa 

St  Helena 

Afoension 

'1  ristan  da  Cnnba. 

Maoritiaa 

Dependendea  of  lian- 

ritina 

New  Aniffterdam 

SuPWil 


Total  AfHea.. 


199,950 

a450 

16,68i 

12,46i 

18,750 

114,840 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

99.927 
99,966 

60 

463 

16,626 

78 

47 

84 

46 
789 

286-5 

26-6 

2*8 


68S,S82 


186,000 

191,096,445 

2,756,667 

808.097 

189,144 

4,698 

6,000 

18,600 

6,800 

■  ■  »  •  • 

22,707 
T 
t 

600 
400 


194,487,049 


1S73 
1877 
1871 
1876 
1871 
1867 
1874 
I 

•  •  •  • 

1872 


1863 


:__) 


720.964 
127,701 

A277 
264,500 
826,612 

40,000 
27^000 

16,860 
121,160 

14,190 

88,986 
620,070 

60,221 

6,241 

27 

86 

848,266 

18,891 


1876 
1875 
1877 

•  •  •  • 

isn 

•  ••  • 

•  •  •  t 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  ■ 

1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1876 
1877 

1871 


ly.  Australasia  : 

Queensland 

Neur  South  Wales 

Norfolk  Uland 

Victoria 

Bouth  Australia 

Northern  Territory  . . . 
Western  Australia .... 
Natives  in  Australia. . . 

Tasmania 

New  2:ealand 

Maoris  in  New  Zealand 

Chatham  Islands 

Auckland  Islands 

Lord  Howe*s  Island. . . 

Feeiee  ;  slands 

Natives  of  the  Feejee 

Islands 

Fanning  Island 

8tarbuck  Island 

Caroline  Island. 

Maiden  Island 


Sqoara  uUm. 


66^259 
8U8,560 
16-8 
88,451 
880,602) 
628,581  f 
976,824 

26.216 
104,272 


2,928,400 


Total  Australasia.... 


AMntioA : 
Dominion  of  Canada. . . 

Newfoundland 

Bermudas 

British  Uonduns 

Bahama  Islands 

Turks  Islands. ..... 

Caloos  Islands. 

Jamaica 

Caymans  Islands 

Leeward  Islands 

Windward  lalnnds .... 

Trinidad 

British  Guiana 

Indians  and  garrison  in 

Guiana 

Falkland  Islands 

SUten  Island 


628 
196*7 
8*2 
8,088-8 


21 

26*6 
82 


8,048,6n 


PopnUtloB. 


208,000 

646,000 

481 

867,000 

287,000 

28,000 

loaooo 

107,000 

414,216 

48,219 

196 


26 
4,666 

118,000 
160 


79 


2,872.951 


Ynr. 


1678 
1873 
1671 
1678 

1878 

1878 
1678 
1878 
1678 
1678 
1878 

«  ■  •  • 

1878 
187T 

1676 
1668 


1676 


Total  America 8,626,288 


8,872,290 
40,200 
40-8 
7,662 
^890 
9-7 
818 
4,198 
226 
650-6 
680 
1.764 
86,425 


6,600 


Total  British  colonies 
and  possessions...!  8,182,866 


8,686,696 

161,874 

18,601 

24,710 

89,162 

2,845 

1,878 

606,154 

2,400 

118,018 

£92,986 

109,688 

216.909 

21.600 
1,820 


6,201,186 


isn 

1874 
1677 
1871 
1871 
1671 
1671 
1671 
1871 


1871 
1674 


isn 


206,668,896 


The  foUowingtable  gives  the  area  and  pop-  the  Registrar-General  (who  does  not  include  the 
nlation  of  the  United  Kingdom  according  to  islands  in  the  British  waters,  nor  the  soldiers 
the  censoB  of  1871,  as  well  as  the  estimates  of    and  sailors  abroad)  for  1877,  1878,  and  1879: 


COUMTRIB. 

Aam, 

Pbp.  fai  1871. 

Pop.  in  187T. 

Pop.  in  1878. 

Pep.  !■  167*. 

^^riind  and  Walea. 

87.819,221 

19,496.182 

20,819,908 

198,M7 

•  •#•••••  « 

22,712.266 

8,860,018 

6,412.877 

144,688 

216,060 

24,647,809 

8,660,716 

6,888,906 

145,000 

216,000 

24,854,987 

8,598,989 

6,861,060 

146,000 

216,000 

26,166,886 

."V.  1. i^iid.            .... ...... 

8,627,458 

IrrLind.     .. 

6^6M24 

I  linds  in  the  British  waters 

145,000 

216,000 

• 

TotaL 

77,828,908 

81,845,879 

88,607,980 

84,160,886 

84,617,118 

The  British  colonies  are  grouped  in  forty  ad- 
ministrative divisions,  some  of  them  embracing 
a  number  of  formerly  separate  colonies.  Of 
these  four  are  in  Europe,  eleven  in  America, 
Uu  in  Africa,  seven  in  Asia,  and  eight  in  Aus- 
t ralasia.  According  to  the  form  of  government 
the  colonies  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. : 
I.  Crown  colonies,  in  which  the  Crown  has 
entire  control  of  legislation,  while  the  adminis- 
tration is  carried  on  by  public  officers  under 
the  control  of  the  Home  Government ;  2.  Colo- 
Dies  possessing  representative  institutions,  in 
which  the  Crown  has  no  more  than  a  veto  on 
legislation,  bat  the  Home  Government  retains 


the  control  of  public  officers ;  3.  Colonies  pos- 
sessing responsible  governments,  in  which  the 
Home  Government  has  no  control  over  any 
public  officer  except  its  own  representative. 
The  first  class  embraces  twenty-four  colonies, 
the  second  class  seven,  and  the  third  class  nine. 
The  latter  comprise  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
Cape  Colony,  and  the  colonies  of  the  Australian 
continent,  with  the  exception  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  movement  of  population  from  1871  to 
1878,  according  to  tne  *^  Statistical  Abstract 
of  the  United  Kingdom,"  No.  26,  1864-1878 
(London,  1879),  was  as  follows: 
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DfOLA!n>  AJTD   WaLBS. 

1371 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1375 

1676 

1877 

1878 

BOOTULND. 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

IIXLIKD. 

1871 

1372 

1878 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 


190,112 
201,267 
205,615 
202,010 
901,212 
201,874 
194,853 
189,657 


28,966 
25,580 
26,780 
26.247 
25,931 
26,568 
25,790 
24,888 


98,960 
27,114 
86,270 
24,481 
24,087 
26,858 
24,722 
25,863 


797,428 
82^907 
829,778 
854.936 
850,6U7 
887,968 
888,200 


51i879 
492,265 
492,520 
526,682 
I  546,458 
!  510,815 
500,496 


116.127 

7i64l 

113,878 

7^741 

119,788 

76,857 

128,795 

80,676 

128,688 

81,735 

126.749 

74,123 

126.824 

78,946 

126,707 

76,715 

151,665 

88,720 

149,393 

97,5n 

144,877 

97,587 

141,388 

91,961 

188,830 

98,114 

140,460 

92,824 

189,659 

98,548 

184,870 

99,889 

289,549 
888,643 
887,258 
828,824 
804,154 
877.658 
887,704 
851,^44 


41,488 

48,182 
42,876 
48,119 
41,908 
52,627 
5. ',878 
49,983 


69,945 
51,715 
46,840 
49,827 
40,206 
48,145 
46,116 
84,581 


The  sum  raised  by  poor-rates  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1878  was  £12,586,677;  the  receipts 
in  aid  amounted  to  £904,085,  forming  a  total 
receipt  of  £18,489,712.  The  gross  rental  dur- 
ing the  same  period  amontit^  to  £150,980,- 
679.  The  namber  of  paupers  was  805,(^. 
In  Scotland  the  number  of  paupers  on  May 
14,  1879,  was  97,676,  and  in  Ireland  in  1878, 
824,046. 

The  foUowing  table  gives  the  population  of 
the  principal  cities  in  July,  1879,  according  to 
the  estimates  of  the  Registrar-General : 


1.  Loodos k  8,620,868 

9.  OUstpow 578,156 

8.  Liverpool 588,888 

^    j  Mancheeter..  861,819 

*•    "jS^ord in,849 

C.  Birmingham ...  888,884 

6.  DabHn 814,666 

7.  Leeds. 811,860 

8.  Sheffield 997,188 

9.  Edinburgh 926,075 

10.  Brintol 209,947 

11.  BrMlford 191,046 


12.  Nottingham.... 
18.  Newcaetle  -  on 


Tjme, 
Hall... 


14. 

15.  Portsmonth.... 

16.  Letoetter. 

17.  Aonderiand 

la  Oldham 

19.  Brighton 

90.  Norwich 

21.  WolTerhamptoo 
93.  Plymouth 


169JM 

14«^ 
14<J47 
WM 
125.ttt 
lti&t5 

8Aifit 
7MW> 
74,^ 


The  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  years  1858-1878  was  as 
follows : 


NATIONALITIES. 


EngHsh. 

Sooteh 

IrUh 

Foreigners    . . . . 
NoCspecifled..., 

1858-1878 
1815-1878. 


ToUalUdStetw. 


989,071 
175,9&9 
1,602,165 
618,221 
167,689 


8,548,078 
5,612,669 


ToBrithhNoHli 
Amcilcs. 


195,0M 
78,651 

124.085 
89,785 
52,796 


585,421 
1,572,185 


To  Aoitnlk 
NfwZMlnd. 


519,408 

128,682 

222,904 

21,290 

80,898 


928,077 
1,288,918 


To  odMr  floontrte. 


TVi«d. 


110,464 
16,279 
18,925 
98.218 
58,522 


922,408 
278,809 


1,814.083 
894,50« 

1,968,079 
759,514 
804,695 


5.22^984 
8.692<57« 


The  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1878  was  as  follows : 


NATIOXAU- 
TIES. 

To  United 
States. 

North  AnMriea. 

1^ 
AM 

11 

9,213 
1,063 
797 
9.188 
1,796 

t 

English 

Scotch 

Irish 

82,099 

8,998 

18,602 

2^650 

1,204 

7,957 
1,155 
1,540 
8,127 
57 

28,055 

4,871 

8,558 

728 

7 

79.828 
11,087 
99,493 

Foreign 

Not  spedfled . 

81.697 
8,064 

1873 ; 

81,5^ 

18,880 

87,214 

15,056 

147,668 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  fVom  1872  to 
1879  were  as  follows : 


TEARS. 


1872-*78 
1878-74 
1874-'75 
1875-'76 
1876-'77. 
1677-'78. 
lS78-'79. 


BzptndttarH. 


£76,608.770 
77,885,667 
74.921,878 
77,181,698 
78,565.086 
79,768,2^8 
fail5.y72 


£70,714,448 
76.466.510 
74,828,040 
76.621,778 
78,125,227 
8-2,408,495 
85,407,789 


Sorploa  (8.)  or 
D«6dt  (D.). 


8.  £5,«)4,822 


8. 

S. 

'8. 

8. 

D. 

D. 


869,147 
698.8?8 
5C9,920 
489,809 
2,640,197 
2,291,817 


The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  March  81, 
1879,  was  as  follows,  showing  a  slight  increase 
in  customs  receiptn,  a  large  falling  off  in  the 
moome-tax,  and  a  slight  decrease  in  stamp- 
duties  and  some  of  the  other  items : 


SOURCES. 

GrMiiMi^ite. 

IMH«r«4tettt 

1.  Castoms. 

£90,499,258 

27.875.164 

10,844,897 

9.708300 

8,969,068 

6,277,683 

1,590,429 

489,449 

•      1,091,752 

4,216,707 

£904)11000 

27,406,000 

ia67(l,000 

172(^669 

8,716,600 

6JiA.066 

2.  Excise 

8.  Stamps 

4.  land-tax  and  hoose-dntj. 
&  Property  and  income  tax. 
6  Posi-Offioe 

7.  Telegraph  serrlce 

8.  Crown  lands 

9.  Interest  of  snms  advanced 

for  local  w<m4cs  and  the 
pnrohase  of  8aei  Canal 

Kbaros j 

10.  Mlscelianeoos 

1.8«^ 
410,000 

l,091,Ta 
4JI9SJM 

Total 

£S^540,194 

£58»lHfn 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 

Payments  ont  <^  the  Exoheqner  for  seirloea 
charged  on  the  consolidated  ftind : 

Interest  and  manacement  of  debt £21,516JI7) 

Terminable  annuiaes a,71  I^Sl^ 

Interest  of  excheaaer  bills 13!\4M 

New  sinkinjr  ftina. •*',''76 

Interest  on  loans  br  Bank  of  England S14.9$i 

Interest  and  principal  of  Kxdieqaer  bonds 

(Suez) 829,351 

Other  charges  on  the  consolidated  fhnd : 

CIvUHst 40U06 

Annuities 15f.631 

Pensions 157.04? 

SaUriee 94.4» 

Conrts  of  Justice «87,»*« 

Miscellaneous  expenses 171.$^ 

Civil  service I4,974,:<1 

Yoted-supply  senrlcei : 

Army  services 17,658,478 

**  **     charred  on  account  of  troop* 

in  India 1,090,00) 
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B^MdltSon  to  Abrvinia. , 

WarinSoatb  Afrioik 

Bftvy  atfTioes 

CbiifM  on  the  raveoae : 

Ciutooifl 

Inbnd  rerenae 

PMt-oOloe. 

TiJegTU>h  serrtee 

Post-omoe  packet  lerrioe . 


17,866 

1,500,000 

114>62,816 

962,728 
1,6SH.447 
8,278,000 
1,109,000 

7n,600 


last-mentioned  forces,  was  composed  as  fol- 
lows: 


Total  oidizuu7  expesditnre £^,407,780 

LooaHcatios  of  tbe  military  fbrces 450,000 

Greenwich  Hoepital  and  School 145,120 

Exobaqaer  bonds  paid  o(t 4,850,000 

Other  ezpenaes 8^468,966 

Total £188,781,860 

The  pnblic  debt  of  Great  Britain  was  as  fol- 
lows at  each  of  the  periods  mentioned : 


MUCH 
IL 

1874.., 
1875... 
1S76... 
1877... 

18T9... 


Fwd^d^M. 


£788,6141,006 
714^797,716 
718,667,617 
712,621366 
710,848,00^ 
709,480,638 


TwmliiaMt 


£61,889,640 
66,811,671 
01,911,887 
49^808,666 
46,885,669 
42,778,147 


MolAwdtd 


£4.479,600 
6,889,800 
10,701,800 
18,943,800 
80,608,000 
86,870,100 


TotaL 


£779,288,245 
775348,686 
n6,270,544 
775,878,718 
7n,781,697 
778,078,840 


The  British  army  is  filled  up  ezclnsivelj  by 
recruitiDg.  The  term  of  service  is  twelve  years, 
tfier  which  a  soldier  can  serve  for  nine  years 
more.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  can  also 
enter  the  reserve,  one  year  in  the  regnlar  army 
being  counted  as  three  in  the  reserve.  By  the 
reorganization  of  1872,  the  United  Kingdom  is 
divided  into  68  military  districts.  In  each  dis- 
trict there  is  one  brigade  depot  of  182  men, 
two  battalions  of  the  regular  army,  which  al- 
ternately serve  abroad,  two  battalions  of  militia, 
and  the  volunteers  of  the  district  Besides 
these  there  are  the  following  organizations: 
In  Ireland  there  is  a  police  force  under  military 
discipline,  consisting  of  18,000  men  and  4,000 
horses ;  the  Channel  Islands  have  a  militia  of 
300  officers  and  7,000  men,  subsidized  by  the 
British  Government ;  India  has  a  police  force, 
under  military  discipline,  of  190,000  men,  the 
officers  of  which  are  Europeans ;  the  colonies 
sU  have  a  militia  and  a  volunteer  corps  of 
their  own.    In  1878  the  army,  excepting  the 


TROOPS. 

OiBctn. 

BoldlMS* 

Total. 

AnlBMl*.* 

I.  KCOULAB  AKllT. 

1.  Cavaby 

854 
1,400 

b40 
4,b50 

122 
1,784 
1,600 

16,446 

88,850 

4,810 

121,160 

2,868 

6,746 

68,600 

17,800 

85,250 

6.660 

1*26,000 

2,490 

7,480 

60,000 

18,825 

14,660 

460 

1,260 

12 

1,950 

2.  ArtlUery..  

8.  Engineers 

4.  Intently.. 

6.  Oolunial  oorpa 

6.  Administnuve  corps 

7.  Beserve 

Total 

11,800 

242,870 

254,170 

42,147 

n.  TSBBITOXIAL  ABMT. 

1 .  Yeomanry  and  mlUtla 
8.  Yolanteeit 

4,600 
7,700 

126.790 
186,610 

181,890 
194,210 

16,800 
1,770 

TotaL 

12,800 

818,800 

825,600 

17,670 

m.  DIPBBIAL  ABMT  OF 
VATira  nC  MDIA. 

1.  Gardes  da  corps 

2.  Qivalry T...... 

2 

810 

20 

40 

1,100 

1,828 

170 

18,600 

800 

8,200 

101,900 

172 

18,810 

820 

8,240 

102,800 

1,628 

70 

20,100 

600 

8.  ArtfllMy 

4.  Engtoeers. 

200 

6.  Inf^try.. 

2,290 
1,000 

«,  8t#fft. 

Total 

8,800t 

128,870t 

127,170 

24,190 

Grand  Total 

26,900 

680,040  1 706,940 

78,907 

In  1878  the  army  was  distributed  as  follows : 


TROOPS. 

GtMt 

HritalB. 

OoloalM. 

iBdIa. 

TotaL 

I.  Begnlararmy 

II.  Territorial  army... 
III.  Native  Indian  army 

151,400 
82^600 

40,120 

68,660 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

127,170 

264,170 
82^600 
127,170 

TotaL 

477,000 

40,190 

189,820 

706,940 

The  navy  consists  of  68  ironclads,  about  860 
steamers,  and  120  sailing  vessels.  Of  this  num- 
ber 254  were  in  commission  on  September  1, 
1879, 122  being  at  home,  and  182  abroad.  The 
navy  is  manned  by  45,800  seamen,  18,000  ma^ 
rines,  and  21,420  men  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Navy  reserve. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise 
from  1874  to  1878  were  as  foUows: 


TEARS. 

I 

IMPOSTS. 

197S 

£868,771,000 
894,430,000 
875,155,000 
878,940,000 
870,088,000 
831,148,000 

19T7 

m«. 

1S75. 

1W4. 

iea»-*T8  (aTerage) 

»                    ******** 

XXPOBTS. 


£192,849,000 
198,898,000 
200,689,000 
228,466,000 
289,556,000 
824,806,000 


£52,685,000 
68,4S8,000 
66,187,000 
68,140,000 
59,098,000 
58,247,000 


Total. 


£245,484,000 
262,846,000 
956,776,000 
281,012,000 
997,660,000 
278,068,000 


The  declared  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  precious  metals,  coined  and  in  bars,  in  the 
same  period,  was  as  follows : 


TEAR5. 

eOLD. 

BTLTVB. 

TOTAL. 

■zporta. 

Importa. 

Exports. 

IiuporU. 

Bsporta. 

1«78 

£20,8n,000 
l.\442.000 
98,476,000 
28,141,000 
18,061,000 

£14,969,000 
20.861,000 
16,516,000 
18,648,000 
10,462,000 

£11,652,000 

2i,ni,ooo 

18,578,000 
10,124,000 
12,298,000 

£11,718,000 

19,487,000 

12,948.000 

8,980,000 

12,212,000 

£82,423,000 
87,168,000 
87,064,000 
88,26.^,000 
80,879,000 

£26,687,000 

M77 

89,798.000 

1«7« 

29,464,000 

1^.... 

97,628,000 

1874 

92,854,000 

*  Efoffsea,  alephants,  and  staers. 
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The  Talne  of  imports  and  exports  in  the  years  1877  and  1878  was  as  follows: 


COUKTBIXS. 


I.  FOIBIOH  COUXTBISS. 


Bosdm 

Swedes  and  Norway 

Denmark  and  Iceland 

Genpany 

Netherlandi 

Belgiuin 

Prance 

Spain 

Portogal,  with  the  Aaorea 

Italy 

Aoatria-Hongary 

Qreece,  with  the  Ionian  Islands. 
European  and  Asiatic  Turkey . . 

Boamania 

Egypt 


DCPOSTB. 


1877. 


Snrope  and  Mediterranean  countries. 


United  States  of  North  America. . 

Mexico. 

Oentral  America 

Onha  and  Porto  Rico 

Other  West  Indian  Islands.  

Venttmela 

Odomhia. 

Ecuador. 

Brazil 

Argentine  Bepablic  and  Uragoay. 

Chltt 

Pern 


Anierlca>. 


China,  withoat  Hong-Kong. 

Ji^ian 

.Dutch  East  Indies 

PhiHppino  Islands. 

Algeru. 

Morocco 

Osnary  Islands 

West  Coast  of  Africa. 

Other  countries 


Asia  and  Africa.. 


TMalfcreign  countries.. 


n.  BmrnsH  Possbssioitb. 


Channel  Islands. 

OibraUar 

MalU 

Colonies  In  North  America 

West  Indies,  Honduras,  and  Guinea. . 

Australia  and  New  Z«uand 

East  Indies. 

Singapore 

Ceytoo 

Hong-Kong 

Mauritius 

Colonies  in  South  Africa 

British  West  Africa,  and  islands. .  . . 
Other  possessions. 


Total  British  possessions . 


Total  imports  and  exports. 


£28,142,000 

10,465,000 

8,960,000 

28,870,000 

19,881,000 

18,889,000 

45,888,000 

10,842,000 

4^069,000 

4,101,000 

1,541,000 

2,454,000 

8,858,000 

247,000 

11,102,000 


£182,818,000 


£77,828,000 
799,000 

i;no,ooo 

l,50^000 

888,000 

84,000 

478.000 

188,000 

8,845,000 

8,484,000 

8,280,000 

4,897,000 


£89,250,000 


£18,421,000 

784,000 

1,058,000 

1,758,000 

588,000 

818,000 

897,000 

1,828.000 

1,884,000 


£22,998,000 


£804,888,000 


£784,000 

70,000 

88^000 

18,088,000 

7,180,000 

81,788,000 

81,885.000 

8.728,000 

4,499,000 

l,89^000 

1,891,000 

4,87^000 

768,000 

808,000 


£S0,654,OOO 


£894,480,000 


1878. 


£17,804,000 

9,127.000 

4,585,000 

88,571,000 

81,488,000 

12,887,000 

414)79,000 

9,115,000 

8,816,000 

8,252,000 

1,868,000 

1,768,000 

4,779,000 

9n,000 

8,14^000 


£181,828,000 


£89,148,000 

607,000 

968,000 

1,805.000 

247,000 

98,000 

988,000 

800,000 

4,851,000 

1.744,000 

2499,000 

5,888,000 


£107,880,000 


£18,601,000 

629,000 

1,851,000 

1,858,000 

867,000 

891,000 

828,000 

1,288,000 

1,678,000 


£21,879,000 


£290,885,000 


£788,000 

8^000 

177,000 

9,681,000 

6388,000 

20,855,000 

87,470,000 

2,587,000 

8,922,000 

1,674,000 

887,000 

4,881,000 

822,000 

888,000 


£77,986,000 


£868,771,000 


xxpom. 


1877. 


£4,179,000 
4,181,000 
1,888,000 

19,648,000 
9,6HO00 
6,804,000 

14,288,000 
8,687,000 
8,425,000 
6,819,000 
1,042,000 
887,000 
6,825,000 
197,000 
8,878,000 


£81,868,000 


£163n,000 

998.000 

980,000 

8,844,000 

888,000 

080,000 

912,000 

268,000 

6.969.000 

8,170,000 

1,501,000 

1,888,000 


£84,850.000 


£4,405.000 

8,806.000 

2,061,000 

1,891000 

871,000 

898,000 

178,000 

1,178,000 

879,000 


£18.864,000 


£128,970,000 


£656,000 

889.000 

819,000 

7,814,000 

8,007,000 

19,288,000 

85388.000 

8,876^000 

1,04^000 

8,608,000 

408,000 

4,118,000 

810,000 

187,000 

£89,988,000 


£198,898,000 


1878. 


£8,S09,eeO 
8,799,000 
1.586,000 

19.467,000 

6.d28,00l 

14,685,d0l 

8,211,000 

8,288,000 

6384,000 

7<8,00# 

988.009 

7.748,000 

887,001 

8,194,008 


£83370,000 


£14,568,000 
778,000 
782,000 

1380,000 
678,000 
478,000 

1,088300 
80O.O00 

6,678.0» 

8,816300 
1,191.000 
1370.000 


£81,879,000 


£8,788,008 

8,616.000 

1,668,000 

836,000 

189,000 

191.000 

170,000 

1,140,000 

1,040.000 

iEii3t8,oor 


£128,611300 


£686^ 

no,ooo 

1,181,000 
8,487,000 
8,780,030 
19,678.000 
88377,000 
1,778,080 

808,000 
8,871,000 

408,008 
4318,000 

878,000 

189,000 


£88388300 


£198,848300 


The  commercial  oavy  was  as  follows  in  1877  and  1878: 


BAILDTO  TSSSILB. 

BTXAMBHirS. 

TOTAL. 

PARTICULARS. 

YmmU. 

Tons. 

Vimli. 

Tou. 

Vmrnbt. 

^ 

Number  of  ships  registered  : 

81,169 
81,058 

4,281,000 
4,289.000 

4,584 
4,826 

8,189,000 
8,818,000 

26,788 

25,884 

4.408,090 

United  Kingdom....  «j}g{g 

83fi53» 

Number  of  yessels  used  in  1878  (exclusire  of  rirer  steamers) : 
CoMtinrt      .  

10,518 

958 

5,285 

898,000 

144,000 

8,288,000 

1,824 

848 

1,880 

8,890 

848,000 

108.000 

1,811,000 

11,840 
1,190 
7,056 

20,094 

18,788 

989,000 

Ooasttnff  and  lonff-^OTMre ...........  r  r  t  r  1 1 1  ^  r .  - ...  t .  t ,. . 

890,000 

T^inflr.vnVAITB 

6,047.000 

Total,  1878 

16,704 

4,076.000 

8,180,000 

«3S«^000^ 

Hhlns  resisifrod  in  British  coknieSc  1878. ...............  x . 

11,451 

1,598,000 

1,881 

176^000 

i,n4^ooo 
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The  value  of  the  prinoipal  articles  of  import  and  export  was  as  follows  in  1878 : 


CLASSES  OF  GOODS. 


(rr&in 

Malt  and  other  liquors 

(oloabU  produce 

Tobacco  and  dgars 

8«-o4s  and  fruits 

Aaimolfl  And  animal  proTislons. . . 


Isparta. 


Ezpod*. 


£M,652,000 

8,779,000 

42,d«7,000 

8,686,000 

14,181,000 

40,S88,000 


1.  Articles  of  food £174,4^8,000 


PnH 

MtnendA  aodtwet. 

Raw  mf'talA 

H  lir,  hidea,  and  leather 

^{'innlnj;  material 

Wood  and  timber 


8.  Baw material. 


£1,152,000 

8,082,000 

10,187,000 

70,106,00) 

15,281,000 


£107,793,000 


£688,000 
2,156,000 
1,861,000 

'2,816,066 
1,795,000 


£9,811,000 


£7,880,000 
578,000 

18,709,000 

1,177,030 

547,000 


£28,886^000 


CLASSICS  OP  0O0D3. 


Pottery  and  frlaasware . 
Metal  mannnctures  . . . 


Machines  and  vesseU 

Leather,  etc 

Yam 

Cordage  and  twine,  woven  goods 

and  clothing 

Paper. 

Wood  carvings 

Manuscripts,  articles  for  printing. 


8.  Manufhctured  goods. 
4b  Mi£cellaueous  goods.. 


Impurta. 


£2,050,000 
1,242,000 
1,074,000 
1,801,000 
1,560,000 

81,868,000 
551,000 


£•29,149,000 


Total  merchandise. 
Predo as  metals... 


Total. 


£67,986,000 


£868,771,000 
82,428,000 


£401,194,000 


£2,51)0,000 
9,052,000 
8,564,000 
8,544,000 

18,884,000 

87,708,000 

924,000 

1,688,000 

891,000 

£182,750,000 


£88,458,008 


£198,849,060 
86,687,000 

£819,586,000 


The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  was  as  follows  (in  tons) : 


TEAAS. 


Total  entrances  and  clearanoea  : 

IbSO 

1877 

1878 

Laden  Teasds  entered  and  cleared : 

184W 

1877 

IKS 

Steamers  entered  and  cleared : 

1860 

isn 

1878 


SKTJJUCD. 


Brftlah. 


6,<^9,009 
17,281,884 
17,827,788 

0,760,587 
14,894,448 
14,518,688 

8,145,000 
11,S60,288 
12,528,657 


Foreign. 


0,283,n6 
8,889,889 
7,965,988 

4,894,444 

7,287,176 
6,804,558 

404,000 
8,877,860 
8,499,127 


TouL 


19,178,785 
85,621,178 
85,898,721 

10,054,981 
82,181,624 
21,818,246 

2,648,000 
14,187,648 
15,027,784 


CLXASSD. 


Biltlih. 


7,02S,9U 
17,484,578 
17,968,750 

6,858,917 
1^858,088 
15,788,488 

8,042,000 
11,921,166 
12,912,548 


VbtwgB. 


6,490<'i98 
8.42&881 
8,887,608 

4,424.020 
5,687,828 
5,798,200 

877,000 
2,896,258 
2,616,867 


ToCiL 


18,516,607 
85^909,904 
86,801,858 

10,788,887 
81,195,856 
81,581,688 

8,418,000 
14,817,484 
15,588,980 


The  following  table  gives  the  postal  statistics  for  the  year  ending  March  81, 1870: 


I>etter» .• 

Postal  cards. 

Kewspaperv  and  printed  matter. 

Money  orders: 

1.  To  United  Kingdom 

8.  To  Ibrelgn  eonntriea  and  colonies. . . 

8.  FNm  fareign  eoontries  and  eolMiies 
AmooDt  of  money  orders: 

L  T»  ITntted  Kinsdom 

t.  To  ivreign  eoontries  and  colonies. . . 

8.  KrocQ  Ibrdgn  eoontries  and  colonies 


WalM. 


988,000,000 

■   ••••••••a 

865,000,000 
£14,900,000 


88,850,000 


99,000,000 

'soiioiob^ooo 

£1,500,000 
8,401,000 


76,000,000 
87^000,666 
£1,100,000 

1,664,000 


Total. 


1,097,000,000 
111,000,000 
888,000,000 

£17,400,000 
100,000 
800,000 

86,844,010 
482,000 
988,000 


The  railroad  statistics  for  1878  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


COUKTRiaS. 

MOm 

la 

CfhaL 

BfOM 

K«l 

Knelaad 

fc^rotiand..... 
h^laad 

18,880 
8,845 
8,860 

£981,097,000 
87,188,000 
88,876,000 

£51,008,000 
6,618,000 
8,770,000 

£25,055,000 
8,842,000 
1,284,000 

Total,  isra 

-     1877. 

17,886    £700.568,000 
17,0n       674,050,000 

£60,486,000 
60,644,000 

£89,681,000 
89,115,000 

The  number  of  telegraph  offices  in  1878  was 
5.316,  of  whioh  1,555  were  private  and  railway 
stations.  The  length  of  the  government  lines 
was  25,040  miles,  of  wires  108,110  miles.  The 
namber  of  dispatches  sent,  ezdasive  of  press 
and  official  dispatches,  was  22,477,921. 

The  table  on  page  452  shows  the  finances, 
commeroe,  and  movement  of  shipping  of  the 


British  colonies  in  1877,  according  to  the  "  Star 
tistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonial  and  other  Pos- 
sessions of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1863-'77'' 
(London,  1879). 

The  session  of  Parliament  was  resnmed  on 
Febraary  18th.  In  the  Lords,  Lord  Beacons- 
field  stated  the  measures  to  be  proposed  by  the 
Government,  which  inclnded,  among  others, 
the  substitution  of  a  permanent  aft  consolida- 
ting the  whole  body  of  military  law  for  the  an- 
nual Mutiny  Bill,  a  Bankruptcy  Bill,  a  Criminal 
Code  Bill,  a  County  Boards  Bill,  a  Workman 
and  Employers  Bill,  and  a  Public  Works  BilL 
The  leader  of  the  Opposition,  Lord  Hartington, 
had  previously,  while  addressing  a  meeting  of 
Liberals  at  Liverpool  on  February  7th,  inti- 
mated the  programme  of  the  party  in  the  ensu- 
ing session,  specifying  support  of  the  Burial 
Bill,  extension  of  the  suffrage  in  counties,  elec- 
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COLONIAL  STATISTICS. 


COLONIES. 


OibralUx^ 

Malto 

Dominion  of  Ctmada. 

Newfoundland. 

Bermuda. 

British  Honduras. . . 

Bahamas 

Turk's  Islands 

Jamaica. 

Virgin  Islands 

Bt  Christopher 

Nerls 

Antigua. 

Hontserrat. 

Dominica 

Banta  Lnela 

St.  Vincent 

Barbadoes 

Granada. 

Toba«> 

Trinidad 

West  Indies  (total). 

BriUshOulana 

Falkland  lalandt... 

Britiah  India 

Straits  Sefctlemento. 

Ceylon 

Hong-Kong*  (1879). 

Labttan* 

Australia. 

Capo  Colony. 

Natal 

Sierra  Leone  (1815). 

(Jold  Coast 

Gambia  (1876) 

St.  Helena 

Lagoa 

Haurltlns 

FeeJ«e(lS76) 


£12,000 

172,000 

4,690,000 

189,000 

80,000 

42,000 

52,000 

8,000 

688,000 

1,000 

94,000 

10,000 

84,000 

7,000 

19,000 

28,000 

28,000 

122,000 

23,000 

18,000 

810,000 

1,218,000 

890,000 

7,000 

66,990,000 

86d,000 

1,696,000 

190,000 

7,400 

17.798,000 

8,982,000 

272,000 

88,000 

98,000 

20,000 

18,000 

69,000 

718,000 

87,000 


Debt 


£11,000 

170,000 

6.4S3,030 

202,090 

27,000 

40,000 

61,000 

6,000 

686,000 

1,000 

27,000 

9,000 

85,003 

6,000 

iy,ooo 

23,000 

29,000 

120,000 

80,000 

18,000 

818,000 

1,228,000 

881,000 

7,000 

68,179,000 

840,000 

1,487,000 

182,000 

7,200 

16,170,000 

8,428,000 

284,000 

87,000 

88,000 

21,000 

18,000 

42,000 

704,000 

72,000 


£27,761,000 

276,030 

11,030 

6,000 

61,000 

681^000 

6,000 

2,000 

60,000 

8,000 
4i,000 

26,000 
7,000 

•    •     M    •     •    • 

178,000 

1,023,000 

824,003 

188,S«i^6o6 


IlBpOfll* 


!••••• 


63,608,000 
6,029,000 
1,282,000 


1,000,003 


£778,000 

6,991,000 

20,093,000 

1,684,000 

283,003 

166,oa3 

164,000 

22,000 

1,662,000 

4.000 

184,030 

85,000 

176,000 

85,000 

69,000 

111,000 

143,000 

1,144,000 

127,000 

69,000 

1,709,000 

6,459,000 

2,280,000 

88,000 

48,877,000 

18,119,000 

6,836.000 

4,6n,030 

157,000 

48,803,030 

6,457,000 

1,167,000 

826,000 

827,0C0 

89,000 

164,000 

614,000 

8J)69,000 

118,000 


MaTtmcatrf 

Kxportb 

■Uppfalf  tOBL 

£S4,6S5 

4,772,000 

6,839,003 

4,d&3,iH»i) 

16,607.000 

6,«5,0.K) 

1,4^.000 

671.UIK> 

75,000 

16i,lXK> 

125,000 

74,y«j0 

111,000 

143,1-0') 

22,000 

94,U»J0 

1,469,030 

7oa«> «) 

18,000 

11,0)0 

147,000 

bijm 

49,000 

91,030 

810,000 

61.010 

82,000 

17,(»J 

78,000 

2<;»> 

179,000 

84.0  JO 

17^000 

42.tio0 

1,098,000 

a52.'Juo 

146,000 

16^000 

69,000 

18,O»J0 

8,094,000 

61i,'»0 

6,387,000 

9,3^,000 

8,049,000 

«J,'iO0 

60,000 

2:5.0  W 

60,044,000 

6,6S4,<X>3 

12,204,000 

8,97J,u>J 

6,780,000 

2,633,OJ0 

1,174,090 

4,860,033 

166,000 

■  •«•■•  •  ■ 

46,884,000 

T/»8,«»«M 

8,668,060 

»A0*» 

690,000 

190,'J0) 

860,000 

SS4,a>0 

857,000 

147,0»J0 

86,000 

110,0  JO 

86,000 

llLO«y:) 

786^000 

820,0'JO 

4,201,000 

666,031) 

88,000 

91,000 

toral  rearrangement  in  large  towns,  and  a  fair 
consideration  of  fresh  claims.  67  common 
consent,  subjects  likelj  to  agitate  or  divide 
public  opinion  were  set  aside,  to  be  dealt  with 
after  the  general  election,  when  the  j'ndgment 
of  the  coantry  on  conflicting  principles  and 
schemes  may  be  ascertained. 

The  Army  Discipline  Bill  will  hold  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  Parliamentary  annals  of  1879. 
It  was  introdaced  on  the  27th  of  Febraary,  and 
read  a  second  time  on  the  7th  of  April,  with- 
oat  any  indication  of  serioos  opposition.  It 
got  into  committee  on  the  let  of  May,  and  da- 
ring the  whole  of  May  and  Jane,  and  the  early 
part  of  Jaly,  the  discassion  of  the  details  of 
the  measnre  absorbed  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  greatest  excitement 
was  aronsed  by  the  controversy  touching  cor- 
poral punishment.  At  first  the  Government 
took  up  a  strong  position,  in  which  they  were 
supported  by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition. 
They  contended  tliat  flogging  was,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  highest  military  authorities,  indis- 
pensable to  the  maintenance  of  discipline  in 
the  army.  When  the  bill  had  been  seven  weeks 
in  committee,  Oolonel  Stanley  was  apparently 
worried  by  the  persistency  of  the  opponents 
of  the  ^'cat*^  into  a  series  of  concessions. 
While  the  Secretaiy  for  War  was  considering 
in  what  form  and  limits  his  concessions  should 
be  coached,  the  opposition  to  the  bill  increased 

*  The  oommeroe  of  Gibraltar,  Hong-Kon^r,  and  Laboaa  la 
with  the  United  Kingdom  only. 


and  became  more  violent.  The  progress  of 
the  bill  was  considerably  obstructed  by  amend- 
ments proposed  by  Mr.  PameU  and  some  of 
his  Irish  colleagues,  so  that  when  it  passed  the 
third  reading,  on  the  18th  of  July,  it  was  al- 
most too  late.  The  Motiny  Continoance  Act 
was  to  expire  on  the  25th,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  was  compelled  to  run  the  measure  with- 
out debate  through  all  its  stages,  in  order  ibut 
it  might  receive  the  royal  assent  in  dme.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  the  measure  spread 
discord  in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberals.  Lord 
Hartington  reproved  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the 
Radical  opponents  of  flogging,  and  caatioa;*)/ 
supported  the  Secretary  for  War;  and  >{r. 
Chamberlain  revenged  himself  for  this  dissen- 
sion by  calling  Lora  Hartington  the  late  leader 
of  the  Opposition.  A  week  later,  however. 
Lord  Hartington  came  round  to  the  conviction 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  On  July  14th,  in  com- 
mittee upon  the  Army  Discipline  Bill,  he  an- 
nounced that,  having  reconsidered  the  wholo 
question,  he  was  prepared  to  support  the  total 
abolition  of  flog^ng  in  the  army  except  as  a 
substitute  for  the  penalty  of  death.  On  Jul j 
17th  Lord  Hartington  moved  a  resolution  f  >r 
the  abolition  of  flogging  in  the  armj,  which 
he  justified  by  the  indecision  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  respect  of  the  military  neoessSty  for 
that  punishment.  Mr.  Gladstone  support^ 
the  resolution,  which  was  opposed  by  Colo- 
nel Stanley  and  Lord  Sandon.  The  resolution 
was  negatived  by  289  to  188.    The  "  Times '' 
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called  the  Armj  Bill  **  a  measure  of  which  the  new  university.  The  bill  was  brought  down 
great  importance  and  the  great  valne  are  ac-  to  tlie  Lower  House  on  the  17th  of  July,  and 
knowledged  on  all  hands/'  It  introduces  a  on  the  second  reading  Mr.  Lowther  stated  that 
svstcm  of  free  enlistment,  and  abolishes  many  provision  would  be  made  for  university  prizes. 
of  the  snares  with  which  recruiting  has  hither-  Mr.  Shaw,  the  Home  Rule  leader,  moved  an 
to  been  surrounded.  It  constitutes  enlistment  amendment  that  no  measure  could  be  accepted 
reaJlv  a  fred  contract,  which  men  will  be  more  which  did  not  assist  collegiate  education  in 
at  liberty  to  abrogate  than  at  any  previous  Ireland  as  well  as  throw  open  degree  exarai- 
time,  if  they  dislike  its  conditions.  It  takes  nations.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  a  considerable 
away  or  greatly  modifies  the  absolute  power  number  of  Liberals,  including  several  ex-Minis- 
of  the  provost  marshal,  who  will  only  exercise  ters,  voted  with  Mr.  Shaw ;  but  the  Govern- 
bis  authority  under  the  control  of  the  statute,  ment  was  supported  by  a  strong  contingent  of 
and  will  carry  out  what  is  simply  the  record  independent  members  of  the  Opposition,  and 
of  a  summary  court  martial ;  while  punish-  the  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
mcDts  have  in  several  respects  been  mitigated.  257  against  90.  The  resistance  of  the  Home 
Considerable  attention  was  devoted  to  edu-  Rulers,  however,  was  not  persevered  in.  A 
cational  matters*  The  Government  originally  proposied  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth  to  refer  the  ques- 
did  not  intend  to  deal  with  the  complicated  tion  to  a  Royal  Oommission  was  not  enter- 
subject  of  university  education  in  Ireland,  but  tained.  The  measure  passed  rapidly  through 
the  O'Conor  Don  introduced  a  measure  pro-  its  remaining  stages,  the  Government  refusing 
ftssJD^  to  follow  the  lines  of  the  Intermediate  to  admit  any  important  modifications.  On  Au- 
Edncation  Act,  and  appropriating  a  large  part  gust  I8th  the  House  of  Lords  agreed  to  the 
of  the  Irish  Church  surplus  to  the  maintenance  amendments  of  the  Commons  that  had  so  com- 
of  a  new  university.  It  was  objected  to  ^is  pletely  transformed  the  bill,  and  it  received 
bill  that  in  reality  it  differed  widely  in  its  ap-  the  royal  assent 

plication  from  its  presumed  model,  and  that  it  Besides  Ireland,  the  principality  of  Wales 
would  in  substance  endow  a  number  of  secta-  also  put  forth  a  claim  for  an  enlargement  of 
rian  colleges  in  Ireland.  The  debate  on  the  its  educational  institutions.  On  July  1st,  in 
second  reading,  which  began  before  Whitsun-  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  H.  Vivian  moved 
tide,  was  resumed  on  the  25th  of  June,  when  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Government  to 
Mr.  Forster  supported  the  Irish  demand  for  take  steps  to  assist  in  extending  the  means  of 
denominational  teaching,  and  Mr.  Cross,  re-  higher  education  in  Wales.  He  described  to 
marking  incidentally  that  Mr.  Forster^s  argu-  the  House  t^e  existing  means  of  higher  educa- 
nient  would  justify  Home  Rule,  surprised  the  tion  open  to  the  Welsh  people  at  Jesus  College, 
House  with  the  statement  that  the  Govern-  Oxford,  at  Aberystwith,  and  at  Lampeter,  and 
ment,  recognizing  the  existence  of  a  substantial  contrasted  the  expenditure  on  Scotch  and  Irish 
grievance,  would  attempt  to  carry  a  remedial  universities  with  the  total  neglect  of  the  claims 
measure.  The  O'Conor  Don's  bill  was  accord-  of  Wales.  If  grants  were  made  to  the  princi- 
ingij  abandoned,  and  a  few  days  afterward  the  pality  on  the  same  scale  as  to  these  two  king- 
Lord  Chancellor  brought  forward  the  minis-  aoms,  she  would  receive  from  £8,000  to  £10,000 
terial  proposals  in  the  Upper  House.  The  maiu  for  university  education,  where  now  she  re- 
feature  of  the  ministerial  scheme  was  the  disso-  ceived  nothing.  Mr.  Vivian  insisted  on  the 
Intion  of  the  Queen's  University  and  the  trans-  separate  nationality  of  the  Welsh  people,  and 
ference  of  graduates  and  matriculated  students  mentioned  among  other  contemporaneous  facts 
of  the  Queen'a  Colleges  to  the  new  university  that  out  of  686,000  religious  worshipers,  86,000 
to  be  established.  The  new  university  was  to  only  worshiped  in  the  English  language.  The 
consist  of  a  ChaneeUor  and  a  Senate,  the  Senate  bill  was  supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  B. 
to  be  appointed  by  charter  of  the  Crown.  The  Williams  was  of  opinion  that  what  the  Welsh 
nnmber  of  the  Senate  was  not  to  exceed  thirty-  people  desired  was  a  subsidy  for  the  college  at 
^ix,  and  the  Convocation,  which  was  to  be  Aberystwith  which  they  had  themselves  estab- 
coni posed  of  the  graduates  of  the  new  univer-  liehed.  Lord  G.  Hamilton  and  the  Chancellor 
^it y  and  of  the  graduates  of  other  universities  of  the  Exchequer  recognized  the  claim  of  Wales 
who  might  be  transferred  to  it,  might  fill  up  to  consideration,  but  said  that  me&ures  were 
nicancies  to  the  number  of  six  as  they  occurred  in  progress  which  it  was  hoped  would  contrib- 
in  the  Senate.  The  Senate  would  elect  a  Vice-  ute  toward  the  end  desired.  Upon  a  division 
Chancellor,  and  the  university  as  thus  consti-  the  resolution  was  negatived  by  105  to  64. 
t  ited  would  appoint  examiners  for  matricula-  On  June  dOth  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
tion  and  degrees,  and  would  confer  degrees  in  Gordon  snid  the  Government  had  determined 
ail  the  facultiea  except  theology,  and  this  with-  to  advise  the  Crown  to  grant  a  charter  for  a 
out  evidence  of  education  at  any  particular  university  for  the  North  of  England,  to  be 
<''ntf{je  or  other  place.  The  exhibitions  at-  called  the  Victoria  University. 
t^ched  to  the  Queen's  Colleges  which  had  been  On  June  10th  Mr.  R.  Torke  called  attention 
provided  for  by  the  money  of  private  individ-  to  the  increasing  expenditure  of  the  London 
uals  would  not  be  interfered  with,  but  the  vote  School  Board,  and  condemned  the  unneoessa- 
of  Parliament  for  the  Queen's  University  rily  high  standard  of  education  maintained  at 
would,  if  the  bill  passed,  be  transferred  to  the  public  expense.    Mr.  W.  K  Forster  defended 
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the  Board  from  tbe  charge  of  extravagance,  jan  moved  resolDtioDS  favoring  t)ie  eiten^oa 

and  oootended  tbat  reaalta  vould  ampl;  com-  of  hoiiseliold  suffrage  to  tbe  connties  enil  a 

penaate  for  the  eipeose.     Lord  Q.  Hamilton,  redistributiot]  of  repreiifiitatiDii.     One  reavia 

on  behalf  of  the  QoTernment,  admitted  that  whj  he  preyed  tbe  qnestion  waa  that  Iioum:> 

tbe  expenditare  waa  very  large,  and  indioated  hold  franohiae  was  the  onlj  mode  of  corriTrt- 

aeveral  points  on  which  it  was  oon^dered  that  ing  the  abuse  of  fagot  votes.    He  dwelt  on 

limitations  might  be  imposed.  tbe  "Bin  and  the  shame"  of  depriving  lare« 

On  Ma;  &tb,  ia  the  Honse  of  Lords,  Lord  classes  of  all  voice  in  legislation  and  all  coutnil 

Hongbton  moved  tbe  second  reading  of  a  bill  over  the  administration  of  the  ooentr;.    ^ir 

to  legalise  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sis-  C.  Uiike,  in  seconding  the  motion,  asserted  thai 

ter,  of  which  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  present-  mannfanlnring of  fictitions  votes  was  oairied  on 

ing  a  petition  from  Norfolk,  signilied  bis   ap-  to  a  large  extent  in  the  southern  connties,  sdJ 

proval.    The  Bishop  of  London  and  Lord  Cran-  that  tbe  anomalies  of  tbe  present  system  were 

brook  opposed  the  second  reeding,  which  upon  as  CTeat  as  any  which  eiisted  before  W»t 

a  division  was  reacted   by  101   to  81.     Tbe  Lord  0.  Hamilton  moved  as  an   amendment. 

Prince  of  Wales,  tbe  Duke  of  Edinbnrgb,  and  "  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  reopen  the  que<>tii<n 

the  Bishop  of  Ripon  voted  for,  and  foarteen  of  Parliamentary  reform  at  tbe  present  timi'." 

bishops  against  tbe  second  reading.  Tbe  "abstract  right"  and  " represeotatlun  <it 

Thesoffragequestion  was  repeatedly  the  snb-  classes"  argnments,  if  insisted  on,  would  Hn-e-p 

Ject  of  discnsaion.    On  March  4tb  Mr.  Trevel-  away  the  old  Parliamentary  system,  and  Lu:;- 


land  wonid  come  in  the  end  to  equal  electoral  directionwouldalter  thestrnotnreof  thellonu 

districts  and  universal  (including  female)  snf-  of  Commons,  in  which  now  all  power  waa  cvn- 

frage.    He  denied  that  a  class  was  necessarily  tered,  and  tbe  result  must  be  the  eBtablishm.ni 

noreprosented  beeaase  it  did  not  possess  votes,  of  an  unchecked  democracy,  which  all  hm-nr 

and  contended  that  of  the  small  borooghs  at  showed  was  devoid  of  stability.     Mr.  Knowk'^ 

least  seventy-five  wonId  disappear  under  this  and  Mr.  Courtney  argned  earnestly  in  faviir  i>I 

law.  Inlreland  the  proposal  would placeentire  tbe  representation  of  minorities.    The  Clian- 

power  in  tbe  hands  of  tbe  ignorant  and  bigoted  oellor  of  the  Exchequer  remarked  that  it  va.^ 

Roman  Catholic  peasant,  and  certainly  end  in  not  desirable  to  reopen  the  suHrage  quesilou. 

the  return  of  ninety  obstructionists.    Tbe  com-  which  waa  settled  in  I86T  with  tbe  assent  oi 

position  of  the  House  of  Commons  hod  deterio-  tbe  Liberal  party.     The  Marquis  of  Haninzti'Q 

rated  under  honsehold  suffrage.    Sir  0.  Legard,  avowed  himself  as  averse  as  suy  one  coul>l  !■' 

who  seconded  the  amendment,  predicted  that  to  reopening  tbe  question  of  reform,  but  iil'- 

the  proposed  change  would  lead  to  uuiversal  jccted  strongly  to  tbe  attitude  of  the  Govi^m 

saffrago  and  to  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a  ment.     Mr.  Trevelyan's  resolution  waa   nt-j^i- 

democratic  House  of  Commons  aa  the  sole  pow-  tived  on  a  division  by  291  to  326.    Lord  tlsTn- 

er  in  the  state.     Mr,  Lowe  repeated  his  well-  ilton's  amendment  was  then  unanimonalyacri'''! 

known  objections  to  further  reductions  of  tbe  to,  after  (on  motion  of  Mr.  Lowe)  (be  wor'H 

franchise,  insisting  that  it  must  be  considered  "  at  tbe  present  time  "  had  been  omitted.    Tii" 

not  from  tbe  philanthropic  point  of  view,  but  auffrage  question  came  up  agun  for  discus«l<>i! 

solely  with  regard  to  tbe  permanent  interests  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Maroh  Tth.  wlu'j 

at  the  country.    Each  further  change  in  this  Mr.OourtDeymovedaresolationinfavorof  ti- 
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tending  the  Parliamentary  franchise  to  women  ground  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  change 

possessing  the  statutory  qnalifications  which  in  the  electoral  system  so  lately  settled.    Upon 

entitle  them  to  vote  in  municipal,  parochial,  a  division,  the  resolution  was  rejected  hy  256 

and  school-board  elections.    Experience  of  fe-  to  187. 

male  suffrage,  he  contended,  both  in  the  United  On  March  12th  the  Clerical  Disabilities  Bill, 

Xiogdom  and  the  United  States,  was  uniformly  proposed  by  Mr.  Goldney,  to  enable  clergymen 

favorable  to  it ;  and  he  advocated  it  strictly  of  the  Church  of  England  without  cure  of  souls 

from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view,  on  account  of  to  sit  in  Parliament,  was  rejected  by  135  to 

the  benefit  which  it  would  confer  both  on  the  (V6,  Mr.  Cross  having  pointed  out  that  if  cler- 

state  and  on  the  women  themselves.    The  Chan-  gymen  wanted  to  come  into  Parliament,  cdl 

cellor  of  the  Exchequer  objected  to  the  form  of  Sbey  had  to  do  was  to  take  advantage  of  the 

the  motion,  which  ne  thought  would  commit  act  of  1870,  which  allowed  clergymen  to  lay 

the  House  to  the  reopening  of  the  reform  ques-  aside  their  orders. 

tion.  Although  he  believed  the  elevating  in-  On  April  2d  Mr.  Mundella's  bill,  repealing 
flaences  of  female  suffrage  had  been  exag-  the  property  qualifications  for  serving  on  mn- 
gerated,  and  did  not  admit  that  women  were  nicipal  corporations,  boards  of  guardians,  local 
treated  unjustly  because  they  had  no  votes,  he  boards,  etc.,  was  discussed.  Mr.  Burt,  in  sup- 
was  not  indisposed,  at  a  proper  time  and  under  porting  the  bill,  mentioned  that,  though  he 
proper  circumstances,  to  consider  the  claim  for  was  capable  of  sitting  in  Parliament,  he  had 
equal  treatment.  Mr.  Blennerhasset  contended  lived  fourteen  years  in  the  borough  which  he 
that  the  Parliamentary  franchise  ought  to  fol-  represented  without  being  eligible  for  a  mu- 
low  as  a  matter  of  right  from  the  concessions  nicipal  ofiice.  The  bill  was  thrown  out  by  178 
already  made;  and  Mr.  Beresford-Hope  read  to  167. 

extracts  from  the  writings  of  leading  advocates  The  House  of  Lords  adjourned  on  April  4th, 

of  women^s  rights,  contained  in  what  was  de-  and  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  7th,  for 

scribed  as  the  *'  Ladies^  Green  Book,"  to  illus-  tiie  Easter  vacation. 

trate  the  real  character  of  their  claims.  Mr.  The  continuance  of  foreign  complications  fre- 
Bristowe  thought  that  if  the  vote  were  given,  quently  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Opposition 
the  right  to  be  elected  must  also  follow.  Sir  to  attack  the  Government.  In  the  House  of 
H.  James  commented  on  Mr.  Courtney ^s  incon-  Commons,  the  largest  share  of  attention  was 
sistency  in  proposing  to  enfranchise  some  900,-  bestowed  on  the  Greek  claims.  Mr.  Cart- 
000  women  while  he  stoutly  opposed  the  ad-  w right  about  the  middle  of  April  moved  a 
missionof  the  agricultural  laborer.  He  denied  resolution,  supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir 
woman's  fitness  for  the  franchise;  she  could  not  William  Harcourt,  and  other  leading  Liberals, 
obtain  the  necessary  experience,  for  a  woman^s  demanding  the  settlement  of  the  question  in 
only  profession  was  marriage.  What  injustice,  accordance  with  the  Berlin  protocol.  He  was 
he  said,  to  women  to  deprive  them  of  a  vote  defeated  by  a  majority  of  16.  More  than  three 
as  soon  as  they  became  successful  in  their  pro-  months  later  Sir  Charles  Dilke  reopened  the 
fes^ion.  and  to  give  it  only  to  fmluresl  A  quo-  Question  in  a  more  elaborate  manner,  but  the 
tation  from  the  Queen's  diary,  telling  against  debate  was  adjourned  without  a  decisive  divi- 
the  measure,  provoked  a  solemn  objection  from  sion.  Some  signs  of  restlessness  and  suspi- 
Mr.  Sullivan  to  '^  the  introduction  of  the  sove-  cion  with  respect  to  the  Afghan  policy  of  tne 
reign's  name  to  infiuence  debate,"  which  the  Government  were  visible  early  in  the  year, 
Speaker  held  was  not  tenable.  Sir  Henry  final-  which  died  out  rapidly  after  the  announce- 
]y  app^ed  to  the  Liberal  party  not  to  sanction  ment,  on  the  19th  of  May,  that  bases  of  peace 
the  enfranchisement  of  a  class  of  all  others  with  Yakoob  Khan  had  been  settled.  On  the 
most  subject  to  infiuence.  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  4th  of  August  a  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  in 
opposed  the  motion,  not  because  he  doubted  both  Houses  to  the  troops  engaged  in  the  Af- 
the  fitness  of  women,  but  because  he  regarded  ghan  campaign.  The  resistance  was  slight. 
electioneering  as  roan's  work,  and  not  woman's.  The  war  in  South  Africa,  which,  when  Par- 
Moreover,  he  objected  to  giving  a  vote  without  liament  met  in  December,  1878,  had  been 
accoinpanying  it  with  the  capacity  of  being  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  minor  importance, 
elected.  He  denied  that  a  minority  of  the  rose  into  prominence  in  February,  1879.  A 
women  wished  for  the  vote,  and  predicted  that  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  was  brought 
the  motion  could  never  be  carried.  After  some  on,  when,  on  the  25th  of  March,  the  Marquis 
remarks  from  Sir  H.  Jackson,  who  asserted  of  Lansdowne  moved  a  resolution  in  the  House 
that  the  franchise  was  desired  by  considerable  of  Lords,  censuring  Sir  Bartle  Frere  for  pro- 
numbers  of  the  most  distinguished  women,  the  voking  Cetywayo  to  war  "  without  authority 
ref^lutlon  was  negatived  by  217  to  103.  A  from  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown," 
resolution,  moved  by  an  Irish  member,  Mr.  Mel-  condemning  the  inception  of  an  ofiensive  war 
don,  on  February  14th,  in  favor  of  the  assimi-  "without  imperative  and  pressing  necessity  or 
lation  of  the  Irish  borough  franchise  to  the  adequate  preparation,"  and  regretting  the  main- 
system  existing  in  England  and  Wales,  was  tenance  of  the  High  Commissioner  in  power 
supported  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  and  the  Marquis  after  the  censure  passed  upon  him  in  tiie  Colo- 
of  Hartington,  but  opposed  by  Mr.  Lowther  nial  Secretary's  dispatch.  The  resolution  was 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  upon  the  rejected  by  a  mtgority  of  156  against  61.    On 
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the  27th  of  March  a  debate  on  a  similar  reso-  tires  of  the  sagar  industry,  however,  oomplain- 

lation,  proposed  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  began  ing  that  Cootinentai  countries  have  crashed 

in  the  House  of  Commons.    After  a  discussion  them  by  an  unfair  bounty  system,  induced  the 

lasting  three  nights  the  resolution  was  nega-  Government  to  assent  to  an  investigation  of 

tived  by  806  against  246  votes,  a  smaller  ma-  the  subject  by  a  select  committee.    The  Lon- 

jority  than  that  obtained  by  Ministers  in  the  don  tradesmen  obtained  the  appointment  of 

division  on  the  Eastern  Question.    The  official  another  select  conunittee  to  inquire  into  the 

announcement  of  the  end  of  the  war  caused  working  of  the  oo5perative  stores,  which  they 

great  rejoicing,  not  only  on  the  Ministerial,  allege  have  injured  their  business.    Ad  inquiry 

but  on  the  Opposition  benches.  into  the  wine  duties  was  Initiated,  mainly  with 

The  Government  was  very  reticent  in  regard  a  view  to  procuring  such  modification,  of  the 
to  Egyptian  affairs,  but  repeatedly  gave  a  alcoholic  scale  as  might  induce  foreign  coun- 
pledge  that  no  engagement  involving  a  guar-  tries,  and  especially  Spain,  to  deal  more  rea- 
antee  would  be  entered  into  without  the  sonably  with  British  trade  in  their  tariff  ar- 
knowledge  of  Parliament.  At  the  close  of  rangements.  The  same  uneasy  feeling  which 
the  session  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  animadverted  prompted  these  inquiries  inspired  the  deirund 
upon  the  interference  of  the  Government  in  for  the  establishment  of  a  Ministry  of  Gom- 
the  internal  affairs  of  Egypt,  but  the  Govern-  merce.  This  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Sampson 
ment  was  not  attacked  by  any  formal  resolu-  Lloyd,  and  the  Government  were  willing  to  ac- 
tions.   (See  Egypt.)  cept  the  proposal,  if  the  proviso  that  the  Min- 

Indian  affairs,  except  in  relation  to  the  Af-  ister  of  Commerce  shall  be  a  member  of  the 

ghan  war  and  the  frontier  question,  were  not  Cabinet  were  omitted.    An  amendment  to  this 

prominent  in  Parliament.    (See  India.)  effect  was,  however,  rejected  by  the  House, 

The  estimated  revenue  of  1878-79  was  £83,-  and  Mr.  Lloyd^s  resolution  adopted  bj  a  ma- 

280,000,  and  the  actual  receipts,  in  spite  of  an  jority  of  20. 

apparent  decrease  in  the  consuming  power  of  On  March  11th  Sir  W.  La wson  moved  a  rcso- 

the  country,  fell  short  of  this  calculation  by  no  lution  favoring  the  transfer  of  the  power  of 

more  than  £114,000.    But  there  was  a  wider  granting  licenses  for  the  Bale  of  intoxicating 

discrepancy  between  the  estimated  and  the  ao-  drinks  from  magistrates  to  inhabitants  of  local- 

tnal  expenditure.    Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  ities.      He  set  forth,   in  language  borrowed 

reckoned  in  1878  upon  an  outlay  of  £81,000,-  from  a  resolution  of  Convocation,  that,  as  the 

000,  or  nearly  two  millions  and  a  quarter  less  ancient  and  avowed  object  of  lioenaes  was  to 

than  the  estimated  income.    The  actual  outgoes  supply  a  public  want  without  detriment  to  the 

were  £85,400,000,  due  to  the  accumulation  of  public  welfare,  the  legal  power  of  restrainini: 

the  extraordinary  charges,  those  for  the  Zoo-  the  issue  of  them  Siomd  be  placed  in  the 

loo  war  being  added  to  the  Exchequer  bonds  hands  of  those  most  likely  to  be  ii^ured ;  and 

representing  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  six  mil-  he  based  its  necessity  on  the  notorious  increase 

lions  vote  of  credit.    The  result  was  that  in  of  drunkenness,  arising,  as  be  contended,  from 

AprU  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  to  the  unlimited  facilities  for   the  opening  of 

deal,  not,  as  he  had  anticipated,  with  a  surplus  public  houses.    The  words  of  the  resolution. 

of  a  million  or  thereabouts,  but  with  a  deficit  though  wide  enough  to  include  the  Permissive 

of  £2,291,000,  and  with  not  less  than  £4,760,-  Bill,  Licensing  Board,  the  Gothenburg  system. 

000  of  unpaid  Exchequer  bonds.    For  1879-^80  etc.,  did  not  commit  anybody  to  detaibu    All 

he  estimated  a  revenue  of  £83,056,000  and  an  the  religious  bodies  of  the  coimtry  had  decided 

expenditure  of  £81,158,000,  not  including  ex-  in  favor  of  it^  and  there  was  no  organized  op- 

traordinary  charges.    The  surplus,  he  believed,  position  to  it  except  from  the  pablicans.    Mr. 

would  be  adequate  to  defray  the  current  ex-  Wheelhouse  moved  a  counter-resolution,  ob> 

penses  for  the  Zooloo  war.    With  respeot  to  jeoting  to  any  change  in  the  present  licenslDg 

the  outstanding  Excheauer  bonds.  Sir  Stafford  arrangements.     He  denied  that  drookenness 

Northcote  proposed   that  paynient  be  post-  was  on  the  increase,  and  attributed  its  mis- 

poned,  on  the  understanding  that  two  millions  chief  not  so  much  to  the  legitimate  licenses  as 

were  to  be  paid  off  next  year  and  the  balance  to  the  grocers  and  other  *^off"  licenses.    Sir 

in  the  following  year.    The  policy  of  the  Gov-  M.  Ridley,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  op- 

emment  was  attacked  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  posed  the  original  resolution,  the  fatal  defeat 

JRylands,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  others ;  of  which  was  its  subordination  of  the  privi- 

but  on  a  division  the  Government  were  sup-  leges  of  the  sober  to  the  reformation  of  the 

ported  by  a  m^^jority  of  308  against  280.  drunkards.    The  House  ought  not  to  deal  with 

Frequent  allusions  were  made  to  the  distress  a  question  of  this  kind  by  passing  a  vague  reti- 
prevailing  throughout  the  country,  and  partic-  olution,  which  merely  meant  that  aometliin^ 
ularly  to  the  complaints  of  the  agricultural  in-  must  be  done.  He  did  not  see  in  local  option 
terest.  In  both  Houses  the  doctrine  was  pro-  the  elements  of  a  satisfactory  licensing  triba- 
pounded  that  free  trade  was  at  the  root  of  all  nal,  which  ought  to  be  judicial,  oonststenr, 
diOSculties;  but  this  view  failed  to  obtain  any  and  independent.  The  Government  held  th.>>t 
Parliamentary  support,  and  the  Prime  Minis-  further  legislation  of  some  kind  waa  necessary, 
ter  emphatically  repudiated  the  protectionist  whether  by  increased  police  superyisiQn  or  en- 
system  in  any  shape  or  form.    The  representa-  larged  magisterial  discretion,  or  by  inereas' 
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ing  the  rent  necessary  for  licenses;  and  they,  meetings  addressed  the  following  week  in  the 
therefore,  though  they  opposed  the  resolution,  same  city  hy  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Bright, 
could  Dot  accept  the  amendment  which  merely  on  which  occasion  the  Liberal  champions  were 
meant  Non  posaumus.    Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  said,  welcomed  by  equally  large  crowds  and  with  as 
though  he  had  always  opposed  the  Permissive  mach  enthusiasm  as  had  greeted  the  represen- 
Bill,  believing  it  to  be  oppressive  and  imprncti-  tatives  of  the  Government  the  week  before. 
cable,  lie  intended  to  support  this  resolution,  Hardly  any  new  arguments  were  presented  in 
because  it  embodied  the  principle  of  local  con-  these  oratorical  displays,  which  seemed  mainly 
trol.    The  evil  of  drunkenness,  he  believed,  to  have  been  intended  to  rouse  the  political 
could  most  effectually  be  checked  by  those  who  spirit  of  the  constituencies.    The  Prime  Min- 
had  the  local  knowledge;  and  he  also  held  that  ister^s  speech  at  the  Guildhall  on  Lord  Mayor^s 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  should  day  had  been  expected  with  general  curiosity, 
bo  consulted.   Lord  Hartington  declined  to  vote  as  likely  to  contain  some  interesting  references 
for  the  resolution,  to  which  different  meanings  to  the  Ministerial  policy  and  the  relations  of 
were  attached  by  its  supporters.    The  resolu-  the  empire.    But  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  more 
tion  was  rejected  by  262  to  164.    Mr.  Wheel-  than  usually  reserved.     He  spoke  with  omi- 
hoiise's  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  nous  mystery  of  the  state  of  Europe,  ^'  covered 
division;  and  Lord  T.  Hervey's  proposition,  to  with  millions  of  armed  men,"  and  would  only 
defer  legislation  on  the  subject  until  the  report  express  a  qualified  hope  of  the  maintenance 
of  tiis  Lords'  Committee  on  Intemperance  had  of  peace.     He  enjoined  Englishmen  to  hold 
been  received,  was  defeated  by  169  to  121.  fast  by  the  motto,  Imperium  et  Liberta$,  and 
On  June  13th,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  pointed  out  the  manifold  perils  of  an  "  insular 
Truro  moved  the  second  reading  of  a  bill  to  policy."    He,  as  well  as  the  Chancellor  of  the 
prohibit  vivisection.    On   evidence  given  be-  Exchequer,  rejoiced  in  the  improvement  of 
fore  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  subject,  trade,  and  was  hopeful  that  financial  embar- 
Lord  Truro  denied  that  great  medical  and  sur-  rassments  would  soon  disappear.     The  most 
gical  discoveries  had  been  made  through  vivi-  remarkable  and   crowning  episode  of  party 
section,  and  he  told  the  House  that  the  oppo-  warfare  was  Mr.   Gladstone's   extraordinary 
Dents  of  vivisection  would  persevere  until  they  campaign  in  Scotland,  which  began  in  the  last 
should  secure  its  prohibition.    Lord  Shaftes-  week  of  November  and  lasted  umost  without 
bury,  who  supported  the  bill,   argued    that  interruption  for  fully  two  weeks.    In  the  be- 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  biU  of  1677  ginning  of  the  year  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been 
had  not  had  the  effect  of  preventing  cruelty,  invited  to  become  the  liberal  candidate  for 
Some  anssthetica  inflicted   more   pain  than  Mid-Lothian,  a  constituency  traditionally  sub- 
tiie  operation  itself.    The  question  was  tak-  servient  to  the  Conservative  influence  of  the 
'^n'jf  a  prominent  position  in  Europe,  even  in  ducal  house  of  Buccleugh.     During  the  firift 
P^Q-^ssia.    The  system  had  a  tendency  to  bru-  week  of  the  campaign  he  review^  for  the 
taiize  the  human  heart.    He  repudiated  the  Mid-Lothian  electors  the  whole  field  of  poli- 
(ioctrine  that    the  Almighty  sanctioned  the  tics,  domestic,  foreign,  financial,  ecclesiastical, 
infliction  of  these  refined  tortures  on  any  of  and  local,  in  a  series  of  elaborate  speeches. 
his  creatares.    The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  Quitting  Edinburgh,  he  went  north  into  Perth- 
deprecated  the  abolition  of  vivisection  in  the  shire,  and,  again  returning  to  the  southwest, 
interest  of  humanity,  though  he  would  guard  delivered  his  rectorial  address  before  the  Uni- 
the  practice  by  any  conditions  which  might  be  vermty  of  Glasgow,  instantly  resuming  the  po- 
thought  necessary.    He  had  heard  from  the  litical  controversy  and  sustaining  it  all  the  way 
lips  of  one  of   the  greatest  surgeons  that  an  home  through  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Eng- 
operation  which  had  been  discovered  in  onr  land  as  far  as  Chester.    During  this  campaign 
own  times,  and  by  which  thousands  of  human  he  attracted  the  general  attention  of  the  coun- 
lives  had  been  saved,  was  owing  to  observa-  try,  and  it  was  described  as  having  never  been 
tion9  made  on  twelve  rabbits  which  had  been  surpassed  as  a  succession  of  grand  oratorical 
subjected  to  vivisection.     Lord  Aberdare,  as  displays. 

one  who  had  filled  the  office  of  President  of  the  Ireland  during  the  year  was  the  scene  of  a 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Anir  violent  agitation,  and  in  some  localities  of  se- 

DiaJs,  opposed  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  vere  distress.     In  consequence  of  the  poor 

would  prohibit  vaccination  and  many  useful  harvests  and  the  general  decline  in  the  prices 

operations.    The  motion  jvaa  negatived  by  97  of  farmers*  produce,  the  tenants  of  Ireland  de- 

to  16.  manded  a  proportionate  reduction  of  rente. 

On  Angnst  16th  Parliament  was  prorogued.  The  first  public  demonstration  occurred  on 

Immediately  after  the   prorogation  Great  June  8th,  when  an  open-air  meeting  was  held 

^^ritain  waa  the  scene  of  a  determined  and  pas-  at  Westport  in  County  Mayo,  which  was  at- 

>i'nate  poUtioal  campaign,  which tvas  opened  tended  by  from  four  to  five  thousand  men. 

^>y  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Chester  and  Sir  Charles  The  sentiments  of  the  meeting  were  expressed 

I>il]ce  at  Chelsea.    Meetincs  addressed  in  the  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  banners,  such  as 

latter  part  of  October  at  Manchester  by  Lord  "The  land  for  the  people,"  "Down  with  job- 

"^aiisbary,  Mr.  Gross,  and  Colonel  Studey,  were  bing  landlords,"  and  others  of  a  similar  char- 

remarkaiblefor  their  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  the  aoter.    The  principal  speaker  on  the  occasion 
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was  Mr.  Parnell.    In  the  conrse  of  his  speech  Resolutions  were  passed  calling  upon  Farlia- 

he  said :  *^  You  must  show  the  landlords  that  ment  to  consider  the  depressed  condition  of 

70U  intend  to  hold  a  firm  grip  on  your  home-  Irish  farmers,  and  pledging  those  present  not 

steads  and  land.    Yon  mast  not  allow  your-  to  occupy  any  farm  from  which  a  tenant  had 

selves  to  be  dispossessed  as  you  were  dispos-  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  a  rack-rent 

sessed  in  1847.     You  must  not    allow  your  At  Tul low  Mr.  Parnell,  while  denouncing  the 

small  holdings  to  be  turned  into  large  ones,  landlords  as  rapacious,  insisted  that  the  Gov- 

If  rents  are  not  reduced  on  those  properties  ernment  should  appoint  a  tribunal  to  determiDe 

on  which  the  rents  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  are  fair  rents,  and  asserted  that  the  land 

the  times,  you  must  help  yourselves,  and  the  question  could  never  be  satisfactorily  settled 

public  opinion  of  the  world  will  stand  by  you  uotii  the  occupiers  were  the  owners  of  tiie 

and  support  you  in  your  struggle  to  defend  soil. 

yonr  homesteads.*'  A  resolution  was  also  car-  An  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  call 
ried  without  a  dissentient  voice,  "  That  the  oc-  a  national  convention,  in  which  he  intended  to 
cupiers  being  unable  to  pay  the  current  rents,  reconstruct  the  Home  Rule  party.  The  attempt 
owing  to  bad  harvests  and  other  depreciations  failed,  however,  through  the  opposition  of  the 
of  farmers*  produce,  any  landlord  who  evicts  a  more  conservative  members  of  the  party.  Oq 
tenant  for  non-payment  of  an  unfair  rent  is  an  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Parnell  in  October  or^an- 
enemy  to  the  human  race,  and  we  pledge  our-  ized  a  National  Irish  Land  League,  of  whicli 
selves  to  protect  by  every  means  in  Qur  power  he  was  chosen  president.  The  objects  of  the 
the  victims  of  such  oppression.**  It  was  re-  League  were  dearly  indicated  in  the  speeches 
marked  that  the  clergy  had  taken  no  part  in  made  at  the  different  meetings — a  reduction 
the  meeting.  Indeed,  Archbishop  McHale  had  of  rents,  and  refusal  to  pay  if  such  a  reduction 
put  his  veto  upon  it  in  advance  in  a  letter  oub-  were  refused,  and,  finally,  an  entire  change  in 
Jished  in  the  *'  Freeman's  Journal,**  in  w)iich  the  land  laws,  peasant  proprietors  to  be  substi- 
he  condemned  the  meeting  as  **  a  combination^  tuted  for  the  landlord.  While  Mr.  Parnell  in 
organized  by  a  few  designing  men,  who,  in-  his  speeches  avoided  a  direct  breach  of  the 
stead  of  the  well-being  of  the  community,  seek  law,  other  speakers  were  not  so  careful ;  and 
only  to  promote  their  personal  interests;  and  the  consequence  was  that  on  November  linh 
the  faithful  clergy  will  not  fail  to  raise  their  three  of  the  speakers  at  a  meeting  held  on 
warning  voices,  and  to  point  out  to  the  people  the  2d  at  Gurteen,  Oounty  Sligo,  were  arrested 
that  unhallowed  combinations  lead  invariably  on  a  charge  of  having  used  seditious  langaa^'e. 
to  disaster  and  the  firmer  riveting  of  the  chains  These  three  were  Mr.  James  Bryce  Killeo,  a 
by  which  we  are  unhappily  bound  as  a  subor*'  barrister,  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  a  liberated  Feiii- 
dinate  people  to  a  dominant  race.**  The  Gov-  an  convict,  and  Mr.  James  Daly,  proprietor  of 
ernment  at  once  acted  promptly  in  the  matter,  the  "  Mayo  Telegraph.**  The  prisoners  after 
A  deputy  inspector-general  of  the  constabulary  a  preliminary  hearing  were  admitted  to  bail. 
was  dispatched  on  a  dpecial  mission  to  the  dis-  Large  meetings  were  subsequently  held  at  Bal> 
tricts  concerned,  to  consult  with  the  magis-  la,  Dublin,  Liverpool,  and  in  Hyde  Park,  Lod- 
trates  and  local  constabulary,  and  report  what  don.  The  last  was  the  largest  ever  held  there., 
additional  police  were  required  in  order  to  in-  being  attended  by  over  100,000  persona,  to  pro- 
sure  full  protection  to  all  persons  in  the  exer-  test  against  the  arrest  of  Davitt,  Daly,  and 
oise  of  their  legal  rights.  Oonsiderable  re^n-  Killen.  Resolutions  to  that  effect^  aa  well  aa 
forcements  were  drafted  into  the  districts  con-  calling  for  a  revision  of  the  land  laws  in  Ire- 
cemed,  and  notice  was  given  that  in  the  event  land,  were  passed.  On  December  5th  one  of  the 
of  any  outrage  the  cost  of  these  measures  would  secretaries  of  the  Irish  National  Land  Lea^e, 
be  levied  upon  the  district  where  it  occurred.  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan,  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
Another  meeting  was  held  on  June  16th  at  of  seditious  language  at  the  B^la  meeting  (»n 
Milltown,  Oounty  Galway,  at  which  the  Ian-  November  22d.  He  also  was  admitted  to  bail 
guage  used  by  the  speakers  was  even  more  vio-  The  distress  in  the  west  of  Ireland  was  de- 
lent  than  at  Westport.  No  further  meetings  scribed  as  very  great  indeed,  and  to  relieve  tht 
were  held  during  the  summer,  but  occasional  suffering  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  wife  ot 
murders  were  committed  in  the  disaffected  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  addressed  an  iq>pea^  to 
counties.  After  the  close  of  Parliament,  Mr.  the  benevolence  of  the  British  publio.  In  hi^r 
Parnell  made  a  tour  through  Ireland  in  f<\-  address  she  said :  ^^  In  the  counties  of  Kerrj. 
Yor  of  the  tenant-right  agitation,  and  meetings  Galway,  Sligo,  Maj^o,  Roscommon,  Donee  u, 
were  addressed  by  him  at  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  the  south  of  the  county  of  Oork — ^in  inU 
Tuam,  Ennis,  and  other  places.  Large  crowds  in  most  of  the  western  districts  of  Ireland- 
attended  these  meetings,  and  the  spirit  mani-  there  will  be  extreme  misery  among  the  p'^r. 
fested  by  the  people  was  very  violent.  In  his  owing  to  want  of  employment,  loss  of  tarf,  U»^> 
addresses  to  the  meetings  Mr.  Parnell  dwelt  of  cattle,  and  failure  of  potatoes,  unless  a  vi::- 
upon  the  necessity  for  a  revision  of  the  rela-  orous  effort  of  private  charity  is  got  up  to  sj  po- 
tions between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  de-  plement  the  ordinary  system  of  Poor-Law  re- 
clared  that  if  the  tenants  would  refuse  to  pay  lief.** 

any  rent  until  a  satisfactory  reduction  was  In  England,  the  agricultural  outlook  was  verv 

made,  the  landlords  would  be  unable  to  resist,  poor.    Uontinued  rains  had  serioo^  damagrd 
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the  crop?,  while  the  competition  of  American 
prodace  interfered  with  the  sale  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  crops.  In  this  state  of  affairs  a  large 
Dumber  of  farmers  organized  for  emigration, 
or  turned  their  attention  to  other  pursuits,  so 
that  many  farms  remained  unlet  in  spite  of 
the  reductions  made  on  numerous  estates  hy 
the  landlords. 

GREECE,  a  kingdom  of  southeastern  Eu- 
rope. Reigning  King,  George  L,  horn  De- 
cember 24,  1845,  seotind  son  of  the  reigning 
King  of  Denmark ;  elected  King  of  the  Hel- 
lenes by  the  National  Assembly  at  Athens, 
March  18  (30),  1868 ;  accepted  the  crown  June 
6,  1868;  declared  of  age  by  a  decree  of  the 
National  Assembly,  June  27,  1863;  married 
October  27,  1867,  to  Olga,  daughter  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantino  of  Russia,  bom  Au- 
gust 22,  1851.  Their  children  are :  Constan- 
tioos,  Duke  of  Sparta,  bom  August  2,  1868 ; 
George,  bom  June  24, 1869 ;  Alexandra,  bom 
Aogust  80,  1870 ;  Nicholas,  bom  January  21, 
1872 ;  Maria,  bom  March  8,  1876. 

The  area  is  19,858  square  miles ;  the  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  census  of  1879, 1,679,775. 
The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  popu- 
lation of  each  of  the  nomarohies  into  which 
the  kingdom  is  divided : 


KOMABdnia. 


■Attloa  and  Batathk 

Euboaa 

PhthiotteaodPhocis.... 
Aramaaia  and  JBtoUa. . . 

AcbiUa  and  Elto 

Arcadia. 

LaconU 

Hr9s<>nlA 

An^olla  aod  Corintfak. . . 

Cycladet. 

Corcrra  (Oorfh) 

C^phallente  (Cepbalonia) 

Z^athoB  (Zante) 

^oiilen  and  msrinea. . . . 
Bailors  oat  of  the  coontty 

Total 


Sqiian 
bbUm. 


MSI 

1,574 

2,058 

8,024 

1,908 

2,028 

1,878 

1,226 

1.448 

926 

427 

802 

278 


ropin.ATiov  XH  \vi9. 


Mala. 


99,640 
49,548 
65,381 
71,647 
95,906 
78,180 
60,842 
81,.S55 
68,679 
65,112 
65,126 
89,579 
28,985 
20,528 
5,180 


19,868, 881,080 


F«in«l«. 


85,724 
45,503 
63,050 
66.797 
85,724 
70,n5 
60,274 
78,905 
67,402 
66,908 
50,988 
40,964 
20,567 


798,695 


Total. 


185.864 

95,186 

128,440 

186,444 

181,688 

148,906 

121,116 

155,760 

186,081 

182,020 

106.109 

80,548 

44,522 

80,528 

M80 


1,679,776 


Tlie  movement  of  population  has  heen  as 
follows : 


TFASa. 

VanltgM. 

Birtki, 

■tmuftiuk 

Dm«Im. 

ExesM  of 
Bbthi. 

l-li 

9.529 

10,250 

9,758 

9,472 

4^212 
44,886 
47,246 
46,855 

29,868 
80,986 
81,088 
81,280 

16M9 

^T5 

I-T^, 

18.450 
16,165 

IbTT 

15,075 

In  the  bndget  for  1879  the  receipts  were  es- 
timated at  45,808,000  drachmas,  and  the  ez- 
pcoditores  at  60,078,760  drachmas  (1  drachma 
=  19-8  cents). 

The  foreign  debt  at  the  close  of  1878 
amounted  to  895,518,422  drachmas,  and  the 
home  debt  to  147,569,480  drachmas;  in  all, 
543.082,902  drachmas. 

The  strength  of  the  army  on  a  peace  footing 
is  as  follows : 


Infantry. 16,186 

Cbaaseora. 4^082 

Cavalry 845 

Artillery 1,959 

EngloMra 1,104 

Sanitary  troopa 800 

Total 24*876 

There  is  in  addition  a  corps  of  gendarmes  com- 
prising 2,508  men. 

According  to  an  estimate  of  the  Minister  of 
War,  the  army  in  time  of  war  will  comprise 
200,000  men,  of  whom  120,000  belong  to  the 
active  army  and  its  reserves,  50,000  to  the 
landwehr,  and  80,000  to  its  reserve.  The  gen- 
eral staff  consists  of  19  officers.  The  fleet  in 
1877  consisted  of  1  ironclad,  1  monitor,  1  royal 
yacht,  8  screw-steamers,  and  10  sailing  vessels. 

The  Tnroo-Greek  Commission  appointed 
under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  to  rectify  the  fron- 
tier between  Turkey  and  Greece  assembled  in 
January.  On  February  18th  it  was  recorded 
in  the  protocols  that  the  Commission  was  un- 
able to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the 
basis  on  which  the  negotiations  were  to  be 
carried  on.  The  standpoint  taken  by  Mukhtar 
Pasha,  the  principal  Turkish  commissioner,  was 
that  the  delimitation  indicated  in  the  18th  pro- 
tocol of  the  Confess  was  never  intended  to  be 
binding  on  the  Porte,  as  was  clear  from  the 
18th  protocal,  in  which,  in  reply  to  the  demand 
of  Caratheodori  Pasha  to  adjourn  the  decision 
on  the  24th  article  of  the  treaty,  it  is  stated 
that,  in  the  event  of  Turkey  being  unable  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  Greece  on  the 
subject  of  the  frontier  regulation  suggested  in 
the  18th  protocol,  the  Powers  reserved  to 
themselves  to  offer  their  mediation.  The 
President  of  the  Congress,  Mukhtar  Pasha 
represented,  declared  distinctly  that  the  para- 
graph in  question  expressed  not  a  resolution, 
but  only  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Congress, 
to  which  the  Porte  was  asked  to  accede.  The 
Powers  but  expressed  their  desire  to  see  the 
negotiations  succeed,  and  there  seemed  no 
occasion  then  either  for  the  Porte  giving  its 
opinion  on  the  subject  or  for  the  Congress  tak- 
ing any  resolution,  seeing  that,  according  to 
the  precise  statement  of  the  President,  there 
was  no  resolution  taken  by  the  Congress  with 
regard  to  the  extent  of  the  frontier  delimita- 
tion, much  less  any  consent  on  the  part  of 
Turkey  to  any  such  resolution.  The  line  in- 
dicated in  the  18th  protocol  as  embodying  the 
wish  of  the  Powers  in  this  respect  might,  and 
indeed  would,  be  taken  into  consideration,  but 
could  scarcely  b^  accepted  by  the  Porte  as  the 
unalterable  basis  on  which  these  negotiations 
must  be  carried  on.  Mukhtar  Pasha,  while 
maintaining  this  view,  expressed  his  readiness 
to  take  into  consideration  any  positive  line  of 
delimitation  which  the  Greek  Commissioners 
might  propose,  discussing  it  fairly  on  its  own 
merits.  According  to  Muklitar  Pasha,  in  judg- 
ing of  any  line  to  he  proposed  by  the  Greek 
Commissioners,  the  ethnographical  conditions 
of  the  territory  claimed  would  demand  the  first 
and  foremost  consideration.    On  the  Turkish 
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side  of  the  present  frontier  line  the  population  marohing.    This  distribution  among  fanatical 

was  a  mixed  one  of  Greeks,  Albanians,  and  Mohammedans  oreated  considerable  nneasiness 

Wallachs,  Mohammedans  and  Christians.    Not  among  the  Christian  population  of  Epirus  and 

the  Greeks  alone,  but  all  of  these,  had  a  right  Thessaly. 

to  be  considered  in  anj  eyentual  cession  of       The  first  meeting  of  the  new  Turco-Greok 
territory  to  Greece.    In  reply  to  all  this,  the  Commission  was  held  on  August  22d,  when 
Greek  Commissioners  said  that  they  could  pro-  the  Commissioners  exchanged  credentials  and 
pose  no  other  line  but  that  indicated  in  the  discussed  the  course  joi  procedure.      Safvet 
Idth    protocol,   their   instructions  forbidding  Pasha  declared  to  the  Greeks  that  the  Sublime 
their  entering  into  negotiations  on  any  other  Porte  was  ready  to  accept  the  frontier  sag- 
basis,  and  much  less  themselves  proposing  an-  gested  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  as  the  basis  ol 
other.    Minister  Delyannis,  on  receiying  the  negotiations,  but  at  the  same  time  repeated 
report  of  the  Greek  Commissioners,  had  re-  all  the  reserves  and  protests  it  had  formerly 
course  to  M.  Waddington,  informing  him  of  the  urged  in  this  respect.    He  also  declared  tliat 
state  of  the  case;  whereupon  the  latter  sent  the  Porte  contested  the  obligatory  character 
a  note  to  the  Porte,  expressing  the  regret  of  of  the  protocol.    The  discussion  on  this  ques- 
the  French  Government  at  the  slow  progress  tion  of  the  obligatory  or  non-obligatory  ebar- 
of  the  negotiations,  and  supporting  the  view  of  acter  of  the  protocol  was  continued  in  the  fol- 
the  Greek  Government  that  the  basis  of  nego-  lowing  sessions.    In  the  fourth  session,  held 
tiations  could  only  be  that  laid  down  in  the  on  September  11th,  the  Greek  delegates,  while 
13th  protocol     The  negotiations  were  again  maintaining  their  view  of  the  question,  sug- 
taken  up,  and  in  the  beginning  of  April  a  gested  that,  as  neither  party  wished  to  impose 
new  frontier  line  was  proposed  by  the  Porte,  its  view  on  the  other,  the  general  question  ss 
On  the  side  of  Thessaly,  the  line  followed  to  the  obligatory  or  non-obligatory  character 
nearly  that  indicated  in  the  protocol,  including  of  the  protocol  might  be  for  the  moment  left 
Yolo,  Larisso,  and  Agrafa.    In  Epirus  it  in-  in  abeyance,  and  the  more  practical  question 
eluded  the  valley  of  the  Arta,  together  with  the  as  to  the  new  line  of  frontier  might  be  dis- 
town  of  that  name — Janina  and  Preveso,  how-  cussed.    Safvet  Pasha  thereupon  prepared  and 
ever,  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.    On  read  a  short  memorandum,  in  which  he  ei- 
AprU  6th  a  deputation  of  Epirotes  presented  pressed  satisfaction  that  the  Hellenic  pleni- 
an  address  to  the  King  praying  him  not  to  potentiaries  had   somewhat   approached  tho 
consent  to  the  abandonment  of  the  demand  of  point  of  view  of  the  Ottoman  Government, 
the  cession  of  Janina  to  Greece,  as  such  a  and  declared  that  he  and  his  colleagues  were 
course  would  seriously  affect  Greek  interests,  ready  to  enter  upon  the  practical  question. 
The  King  in  reply  said  that  the  question  was  taking  the  18th  protocol  as  the  basis  of  tho 
one  of  vital  importance  to  Greece,  and  ex-  negotiations.    Another  session,  held  on  Octo- 
pressed  a  hope  that  the  Great  Powers  would  her  6th,  brought  out  a  declaration  from  the 
never  commit  the  injustice  of  refusing  the  Greek  delegates,  which  had  been  approved  bj 
claim  of  Greece  to  Janina.    On  June  22d  the  the  Powers,  that  the  18th  protocol  of  tiie  Ber- 
dragomans  of  the  British,  French,  German,  lin  Congpress  should  be  taken  as  a  starting- 
Italian,  and  Russian  embassies  presented  to  point  in  the  negotiations.    The  Turkish  dele- 
Caratheodori  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Minister  of  gates,  however,  insisted  that  the  indications 
Foreign  Affairs,  identical  notes  urging  the  Porte  in  the  protocol  must  be  susceptible  of  modifi- 
to  appoint  commissioners  for  the  settlement  of  cations.    The  meeting  then  a^oumed  to  allow 
the  question  of  the  Greek  frontier.    In  the  the  Greek  delegates  to  communicate  with  their 
beginning  of  July  the  Turkish  Gt>vemment  Government.  Another  meeting  was  held  on  Go 
officially  notified  the  Powers  of  its  readiness  tober24th,  when  the  Turkish  delegates  declared 
to  appoint  the  commissioners,  and  soon  after  that  the  part  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus  which  was 
appointed  Aarifi,  Munif,  and  Nedjib  Pashas,  left  to  Turkey  by  the  line  of  frontier  indicated 
Upon  the  change  in  the  Turkish  Ministry,  how-  in  the  ISth  protocol  would  be  in  an  isolated 
ever,  these  names  were  recalled,  and  on  Au-  position  and  without  a  port,  and  that  it  was 
gust  16th  Safvet,  Sawas,  and  All  Said  Pashas  therefore  impossible  to  accept  it.    The  Greek 
appointed   in  their  places.     In  August  the  members  of  the  Commission  stated  their  de- 
Turkish  Government  concentrated  large  num-  mands,  and  Sawas  Pasha,  Turkish  Minister  for 
hers  of  troops  on  the  frontiei^  under  the  com-  Foreign  Affairs,  addressed  a  note  to  the  Pow- 
mand  of  Ednem  Pasha,  who  hastened  to  take  ers,  pointing  out  that  these  demands  exceeded 
up  good  positions  in  front  of  the  town  of  La-  the  frontier  line  indicated  in  the  18th  protocol, 
rissa.    Still  more  remarkable  than  these  move-  At  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  hela  on  No- 
ments  of  troops  was  the  distribution  of  arms  vember  17th,  the  line  of  frontier  proposed  by 
which  had  been  ordered  by  the  Turkish  Minis-  the  Porte  was  indicated,  giving  Greece  an  ex- 
terof  War  amon^  the  Albanian  Mohammedans,  tension  of  frontier  to  the  west,  but  le&ving 
amounting  to  6,400  Snider  guns  and  5,000  per-  Turkey  almost  the  whole  of  Epirus. 
cussion  gims,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  Elections  for  the  Chambers  were  held  on 
ammunition.    The  Mohammedans  on  receiving  October  5th.    All  the  Ministers  were  returned 
these  arms  were  instructed  not  to  leave  their  except  those  of  Marine  and  Justice,  and  a  tna- 
homes,  but  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  jority  for  the  Ministry  was   secured.      The 
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Cbamberg  were  opened  on  November  let  by 
the  King,  who  said  in  bis  speech  that  the  ne- 
gotiations with  Tnrkej  were  shortly  expected 
to  have  a  favorable  issne.  It  was  necessary, 
]]0W6ver,  that  the  forces  of  the  country  shoold 
be  maintained  in  an  effective  condition,  and 
military  preparations  mqst  continue,  becanse 
strength  greatly  regulated  the  relations  be- 
tween nations. 

GREEK  CHURCH.  The  following  table 
gives  an  estimate  of  the  population  connected 
with  the  Greek  or  Orthodox  Eastern  Chorch 
at  the  end  of  1879,  and  compares  it  with  the 
entire  population  of  the  several  countries : 


COnifTRIES. 


Biusla,  todaslve  of  Flnknd 

Auatria-Uiiiiffaiy^ 

Bosnia  ud  HoraegoTina. . . 

SoohiijiIa.  .,. 

^rriM.... '.'/.'.'.'.'.'.[,. '....'. 

MoataDegro 

iireecc 

Bulgaria 

Eastern  BomneUa. 

'/Drkej  («xeept  BotnU, ) 
BcncgortBa,  Bulgaria.  V 
aad  £aat«ra  BoomeUa)  I 

China , 

Japan 


Tbtal 


88,838,000 

87,118,000 

Ml^iOOO 

6,876,000 

1,677,000 

880,000 

1,680,000 

1,860,000 

876,000 

48,000,000 


with 
Qntk 


60,600,000 
8,206,000 

671,000 
4,700,000 
1,487,000 

886,000 
1,662,000 
1,260,000 

761,000 

8,426,000 

6,000 
,      5,000 


otOrmk 
Ohvrdi  to 


68-6 

8-6 
47- 
87- 
94* 
82- 
98- 
67- 
60* 


-2 
■4 
•6 
'6 
9 
•7 
•0 
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Adding  to  the  above  figures  a  population  of 
about  10,000  scattered  through  all  other  coun- 
tries, especially  in  North  America,  the  aggre- 
gate population  connected  with  the  Greek 
Chorch  may  be  estimated  iat  about  77,912,000. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  Greek  Church  in  1879 
controlled  the  majority  of  population  in  seven 
countries,  in  the  following  order :  Greece,  98*9 
per  cent. ;  Servia,  94*6 ;  Roumania,  87*4 ;  Mon- 
tenegro, 82*5;  Russia,  68*0;  Bulgaria,  67*7; 
Eastern  Roumelia,  60.  Beddes,  a  large  minor- 
itj  (47*2  per  cent.)  belongs  to  this  Church  in 
Bosnia  imd  Herzegovina,  where  the  remainder 
is  divided  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  Mohammedanism. 

The  most  prominent  bishop  of  the  entire 
Charch  is  still  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
but  the  churches  of  Russia,  Austria,  Greece, 
^^ervia,  Roumania,  Montenegro,  Bulgaria,  and 
tbe  churches  of  Bulgarian  nationality  in  East- 
em  Roumelia,  are  independent  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion. The  Patriarch  has  formally  recognized 
tbe  entire  independence  of  the  churches  of  Ser- 
bia and  Roumania.  Therefore,  although  the 
honorary  preeminence  of  the  see  of  Constanti- 
nople continues,  the  direct  iurisdiction  of  the 
Patriarch  has  become  limited  to  the  Greeks  liv- 
ing in  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  progressing 
('on:»olidatlon  of  the  Bulgarian  nationality,  and 
the  prospective  annexation  of  large  districts  of 
tbe  European  part  of  Turkey  to  Greece,  are 
likely  soon  to  reduce  this  Iurisdiction  of  the 
Patriarch  to  still  narrower  limits. 

As  the  Greek  Church  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
^vina  is  of  the  Mme  (Servian)  nationality  as  a 
i^rge  portion  of  that  in  AustriA-Hungary,  the 


Austrian  Government  has  given  special  atten- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  a  closer  union  be- 
tween the  two  churches.    It  is  estimated  that 
in   Austria-Hungary  about  3,100,000  inhabi- 
tants belong  to  the  Servian  nationality.    Add- 
ing to  these  the  population  of  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina, Austria  now  rules  over  more  than 
4,300,000  people  of  that  race,  considerably  ex- 
ceeding in  number  all  Servians  living  ontside 
of  Austria.    The  establishment  of  a  strong  ec- 
clesiastical center  in  Austria  for  all  Servians 
appears  therefore  to  many  Austrian  statesmen 
as  a  matter  of  great  political  importance.    Up 
to  the  time  when  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  con- 
cluded, the  church  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
was  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Patri- 
archate of  Constantinople.    The  Patriarch  ap- 
pointed the  bishops,  who  generally  were  Greeks 
and  did  not  understand  the  language  of  the 
natives.     This  rule  of  Greeks  over    Servian 
churches  has  long  called  forth   considerable 
dissatisfaction,  which  in  late  years  greatly  in- 
creased as  the  national  feeling  among  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  Servian  people  grew 
stronger.    When  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878 
placed  Bosnia  under  the  administration  of  Aus- 
tria, the  Servians  of  Austria  fostered  this  feel- 
ing of  dissatisfaction.    The  history  of  the  past 
relations  between  Constantinople  and  the  Ser- 
vian nation  was  appealed  to  as  a  proof  that  tiie 
jurisdiction  claimed  by  Constantinople  over  the 
Bervians  is  in  fact  a  usurpation,  and  that  the 
latter  are  therefore  fully  justified  in  shaking  it 
off  as  soon  as  they  have  the  power.    At  the 
time  when  Servia  was  a  powerful  kingdom  it 
had  its  own  Patriarch  at  Ipek,  whose  indepen- 
dence the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  were 
prevailed  upon  to  recognize.    The  Patriarchs 
of  Ipek  maintained  their  supremacy  even  after 
the  subjection  of  the  country  by  the  Turks  in 
1889.    In  1690,  when  the  attempted  rising  of 
the  Servians  against  Tnridsh  rule  nad  failed,  the 
Patriarch  Arsenius  of  Ipek,  with  80,000  Servian 
families,  settled  in  Hungary.     This  Patriarch 
was  recognized  by  the  Austrian  Government 
as  metropolitan,  and  the  Servian  emigrants 
were  authorized  to  elect  thereafter  a  V ay vode 
and  a  Patriarch.    After  the  death  of  Patriarch 
Arsenius,  however,  the  Servians  of  Hungary 
elected  only  metropolitans,  who  remained  de- 
pendent upon  the  Patriarch  who  had  been 
elected  at  Ipek  as  successor  of  Arsenius.    This 
dependence  was  greatly  disliked  by  the  Court 
of  Austria,  which  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  Patriarch  of  Ipek  in  regard  to  the  transfer 
of  the  Patriarchate  to  Austrian  territory.    In 
consequence  of  these  negotiations,  Patriarch 
Arsenius  Toranovitch  Shakobent,  who  felt  ag- 
grieved by  the  Turkish  rule,  emigrated  with 
several  thousand  families  to  Hungary,  bringing 
with  him  all  the  documents  and  church  utensils 
of  th|e  Patriarchate  of  Ipek.    After  the  death 
of  the'  Austrian  Metropolitan  he  was  confirmed 
by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  in  1741,  as  Pa- 
triarch, Archbishop,  and  Metropolitan  of*  the 
entire  Servian  Church.    After  bis  death  the 
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title  Patriarch  fell  into  disuse,  bnt  the  metro-  orders  of  the  privilege  of  holding  and  acqoir- 

politan  and  archbishop,  who  was  elected  by  the  ing  private  property.    The  annual  revenue  of 

Servians  of  Hungary  and  who  took  up  his  resi-  the  religious  orders  of  Russia  is  understood  to 

dence  at  Garlovitz,  was  considered  as  the  head  exceed  8,000,000  roubles.    They  are  holders  of 

of  the  national  church  of  Servia  and  the  lo^ti-  dividend -bearing  stocks  of  various  kinds  to  the 

mate  successor  of  the  Patriarch  of  Ipek.     The  amount  of  29,000,000  roubles, 

see  of  Ipek  existed  nominally  until  1765  (ao-  GRfiVY,  Julks,  President  of  France.  (For 

cording  to  others  untill769),  when  it  was  united  bio.^raphy,    see   "Annual    Cyclopaedia"   for 

with  the  see  of  Constantinople.    In  Hungary  1878.) 

the  title  Patriarch  was  revived  in  1848,  and  the  GUATEMALA  (Rep^uoa  dk  GuatemalaV 
Patriarch  Archbishop  of  Garlovitz  therefore  To  the  details  heretofore  given  concerning  area, 
appears  now  more  than  ever  as  the  legitimate  territorial  division,  population,*  etc.,  it  b  only 
heir  of  the  national  Patriarchate  of  Ipek.  In  necessary  here  to  add  that  the  number  of  de- 
view  of  these  facts,  it  has  been  proposed  by  partments  into  which  the  republic  is  divided 
prominent  lenders  of  the  Servians  in  Hungary  nas  been  increased  to  twenty-two,  these  being, 
to  place  the  Greek  Church  of  Bosnia  and  Her-  in  order  of  importance,  as  follows:  Guatemala, 
zegovina  under  the  Patriarch  of  Garlovitz.  A  Sacatep^quez,  Escuintla,  Amatitlan,  Chimal- 
measure  of  this  kind  would  of  course  tend  to  tenango,  Sololi,  Suchitep^quez,  Quezaltenan- 
promote  a  permanent  political  union  of  these  go,  Retalhulen  (formerly  a  part  of  Suchitep^ 
countries  with  Austria-Hungary.  At  the  end  quez),  Totonicapan,  Qnioh6,  Huehaetenango, 
of  November  the  Patriarch  of  Oariovitz  and  San  Mdrcos,  Alta  Verapaz,  B«a  Verapaz,  Fe- 
the  Bishops  of  Gfen  and  Nensatz  were  called  to  ten,  Izabal,  Zacapa,  Chiquimnia,  Jutiapa,  Ja- 
Vienna  and  to  Pesth,  to  be  consulted  on  the  sub-  lapa,  and  Santa  Rosa. 

ject  by  the  Governments  of  Austria  and  Hun-.  By  the  terras  of  a  new  convention  t  signed 

gary.  in  March  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  exchanged 

In  view  of  the  proposed  consolidation  of  the  and  ratified  in  Guatemala  on  the  Ist  of  August, 

churches  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  with  the  the  time  allowed  for  the  surveys  and  other 

Servian  Church  of  Hungary,  the  proceedings  operations  necessary  to  the  detenninatioD  oi 

of  the  Servian  Church  Congress  of  Hungary  the  first  section  of  the  boundary-line  between 

in  1879  were  of  more  than  ordinary  impor-  the  two  republics  was  extended  to  the  end  of 

tance.    This  Congress  consists  of  the  Patriarch,  1879,  and  a  still  longer  time  granted  for  the 

the  bishops,  and  a  number  of  clerical  and  lay  final  ascertainmentanda^ustment  of  the  *'pre- 

deputies.    Before  the  meeting  of  this  Cbngress,  cise  frontier.^*     The  extension  of  time  tbas 

which  took  place  in  October,   it  had   been  granted  was  regarded  as  important,  as  many 

feared  that  serious  differences  of  opinion  would  circumstances  had  concurred  to  retard  the  coro- 

show  themselves  between  the  bishops  on  the  mencement  of  the  engineers*  work,  and  as  it  \s 

one  hand  and  the  majority  of  deputies  on  the  to  be  desired  that  snob  an  accurate  survey  be 

other.    The  deputies  were  desirous  of  using  the  made  as  shall  render  diplomatic  disoossion  of 

influence  of  the  Church  for  promoting  the  po-  the  sulject  needless. 

litical  aims  of  the  Servian  nationalists,  while  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  General 
the  bishops  did  not  conceal  their  dissatisfaction  Rufino  Barrios,  elected  May  7,  1878.  The 
with  the  liberal  organization  of  the  Church  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  Minis- 
and  the  proposed  legal  organization  of  the  ters :  Interior  and  Justice,  Sr.  Don  A.  Ubico ; 
parishes.  After  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  War,  Finance,  and  Public  Credit,  Sr.  Don  J. 
however,  a  mutual  understanding  was  attained,  M.  Barrnndia;  Public  Works  and  {ad  vUerim) 
and  the  proceedings  were  harmonious.  The  Foreign  Affairs,  Sr.  Don  Manuel  Herrera;  Pnb- 
law  of  organization  was  adopted  almost  unan-  lie  Instruction,  Sr.  Don  Delfino  Sanchez.  In 
imously.  It  provides  that  the  parish  priests  the  course  of  the  year  an  important  chancre 
shall  not  be  ex  officio  presidents  of  the  parochial  took  place  in  the  Cabinet  by  the  retirement  of 
meetings,  but  that  the  presidents  shall  be  Sr.  Salazar,  the  previous  Minister  of  State  (In- 
elected.  The  Congress  was  in  session  six  terior),  and  the  appointment  in  his  stead  of  Sr. 
weeks,  and  at  its  close,  November  9th,  the  Ubico,  who  had  already  given  proof  of  zeal  and 
royal  commissary  announced  that  the  Govern-  activity  as  J^e  Politico  (Governor)  of  several 
ment  intended  to  convoke  the  Congress  again  of  the  departments,  and  also  as  Under-Seore- 
early  in  1880  to  complete  its  labors.  tary  of  War  for  more  than  two  years.     He  i?. 

The  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Roumania  was  besides,  familiar  with  the  duties  of  his  ne^'' 

opened  on  November  26th,  and  was  closed  about  post,  having  filled  it  temporarily  in  1877  dar- 

the  middle  of  December.    In  Roumania,  as  in  mg  the  absence  of  the  Minister.    Sr.  Don  Ha- 

Austria  and  in  the  new  states  of  the  Balkan  mon  Uriarte,  Minister  to  Mexico  nnee  1S72. 

peninsula  generally,  the  cooperation  of  elective  was  recalled  for  his  unsatisfactory  conduct  of 

church  synods  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  is  the  recent  questions  with  that  republio.    lii^ 

now  fully  secured.  successor  is  Sr.  Don  Manuel  Herrera,  Jr. 

In  Russia,  the  Holy  Synod  is  contemplating  The  regular  army  is  8,200  strong,  and  tie 

a  reform  of  the  monasteries  and  nunneries  militia  18,000.           _^_____^_^_____ 

under  ite  jurisdiction.    It  is  especially  intended  ^Bee^^AnnuMiOychprnH^- t^im, 

to  deprive  the  lower  grades  of  the  religious  t  See  ^^Anniui  Cyclopedia**  fbr  isia.  ^  41a. 
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The  edocational  movement,  which  owes  its  As  complementary  to  the  remarks  in  our 
origin  to  the  Barrios  Administration,  continues  volume  for  1878  on  the  International  Bank, 
to  elicit  the  admiration  of  all  interested  in  its  we  transcrihe  the  snhjoined  extract  from  a  re- 
progress.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Min-  port  dated  December,  1879 : 
ister  of  Public  Instruction,  there  are  at  prea-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  succcasful  and  useful  enterprises 
ent  in  tue  republic,  besides  the  Umversity,  toe  which  have  been  inaugurated  in  Quatemala  during 
Normal  School,  the  Instituto  Haeionai  (the  late  yean  must  be  reckoned  the  International  Bank. 
largest  school  in  Central  America),  and  other  Although  but  a  little  over  a  year  in  existence,  this 

institntiona  f«ir  hiffhpr  hrAnrhM  of  stodv  Rhnnt  ^^""^  *"*  ^°^  ^^^  j^*  P*"^  *  eeoond  dividend  of  $700 

institntions  tor  nigner  orancnes  oi  stuay,  aoout  ^j^^  y^^^  j^-'  akoHaid  the  basis  of  a  powerful 

600  primary  schools  (165  of  which  are  for  fe-  {^^re  find.    Ita  capital  consists  of  one  Kmdred 

males),  with  an  average   daily  attendance  of  shares  at  $10,000  each.    Upto  the  present,  only  $7,000 

26,822  scholars.    The  monthly  expenditure  in  per  share  haa  been  called  in,  with  the  results  given 

teachers'  salaries  for  these  schools  amounts  to  J^^Oj  7,^<^  ^L?''^^\t^  ^"^^l  satisfactory  to  the 

*io  QTK  «#  «ri«:»k  #»T  Qf\n  ;«  ^^\a  v,^  ♦!»«  ^^.^f..!  bondholders.    All  over  the  repubiio  the  notes  issued 

$12,376,  of  which  $7,807  is  paid  by  the  central  by  the  bank  are  received  at  par. 

Irovemment  and  the  remainder  by  the  munici- 
palities. Unprecedented  numbers  of  applica-  The  condition  of  commerce  had  not  mate- 
tions  were  made  for  admission  to  the  various  rially  improved.  The  total  vnlues  of  the  ex- 
scbools,  and  unusual  energy  displayed  in  the  ports  and  imports  for  1878  were  $8,918,912 
formation  of  new  classes.  The  attendance  at  and  $8,288,000  respectively,  against  $8,778,180 
the  Military  School,  wliich  had  for  a  few  years  and  $8,188,000  in  1877.  Coffee  was  exported  of 
considerably  fallen  off,  has  again  risen  to  its  the  value  of  $8,849,740 ;  cochineal,  $220,000  ; 
wonted  average;  the  Normal  School,  with  a  muscovado  sugar,  $110,600;  hides,  $79,000; 
thoroQgh  reorganization  under  the  auspices  of  specie,  $320,000 ;  indigo,  $1,800.  The  proper- 
a  new  director,  began  the  year  with  an  in-  tion  of  these  articles  taken  by  Great  Britain 
crease  of  nearly  50  per  cent  in  the  number  of  represented  a  value  of  $1,180,000 ;  the  United 
pupils;  and  at  the /Twettut^j^acioiui;  the  new  States,  $1,486,000  (New  York,  $149,126); 
applicants  were  so  numerous  as  to  necessitate  France,  $492,000 ;  Germany,  $490,000.  The 
the  enlargement  of  the  already  extensive  edi-  values  of  the  imports  from  the  countries  just 
fice  devoted  to  that  highly  creditable  college,  named  were  as  follows :  Great  Britain,  $994,- 
The  Government  had  resolved  upon  the  adop-  000;  United  States,  $461,000;  France,  $518^- 
tion  of  measures  for  educating  the  Indian  pop-  000 ;  Germany,  $407,000.  Duties  were  in- 
ulation.  creased  25  per  cent.,  payable  in  cash.  Ten 
Judging  from  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  days*  notice  of  this  change  was  given  to  Oen- 
Finanoe,  the  condition  of  that  department  is  traX  American  ports;  thirty  days*  to  Mexico, 
no  less  flattering  than  it  was  in  1877,  since  Oalifomia,  and  the  republics  of  the  south 
which  yearno  full  retnms  have  been  published,  coast;  two  months'  to  New  York  and  the 
and  for  which  the  revenue  and  expenditures  West  Indies ;  and  four  or  six  months'  to  £u- 
were  set  down  at  $4,508,528  and  $4,428,298  ropean  ports,  according  to  the  class  of  vessels 
respectively,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $75,225.  In  in  which  goods  are  embarked.  The  duties 
the  volume  of  the  *^  Annual  OyclopcDdia "  for  now   charged  on  merchandise  may  be  esti- 

1878,  however,  it  is  remarked  that,  *'in  the  mated  when  it  is  stated  that  entries  at  the 
course  of  the  year  (1877),  the  Government  custom-house  during  the  month  ending  June 
made  proposals  for  a  new  loan  of  $1,000,000  26th  amounted  to  $140,405,  on  which  toe  du- 
to  meet  current  expenses  and  for  the  amorti-  ties  paid  were  $98,353,  or  over  70  per  cent.  I 
zation  of  the  convertible  debt " ;  and  as  for  ^'  The  late  change  in  the  tariff  is  an  added  bur- 

1879,  the  Government,  it  is  understood,  to  den  to  commerce,  which  looks  hopefully  for- 
provide  for  ^'  immediate  and  pressing  necessi-  ward  to  good  crops  and  a  continuance  of  peace 
ties,  has  issued  a  new  internal  loan,  in  bonds  for  an  improvement  in  the  situation." 
bearing  interest  at  one  per  cent,  per  month ;  The  work  on  the  Central  Railway  was  pro- 
offered  to  the  public  at  80,  and  regarded  so  gressing  with  unremitting  activity,  and  an  offi- 
favorably  that  they  are  marketable  at  78."  cial  report  nublished  in  the  Government  Jour- 
This  loan  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  nal  under  oate  of  December  20,  1879,  speaks 
the  custom-house.  of  the  completion  of  two  or  three  miles  of  the 

The  total  amount  of  the  national  debt  was  line  at  the  San  Jos6  (Pacific  coast)  end  of  the 

reported  at  $5,869,529  on  January  1, 1879.    A  line;  the  arrival  of  some  rolling-stock;  the 

committee  appointed  by  Congress  to  consider  expected  early  arrival  of  more ;  and  the  pres- 

and  report  on  the  British  debt,  suggested  that  ence  of  a  locomotive  in  operation  to  aid  in 

a  special  tax  of  5  or  6  per  cent,  be  levied  on  the  transport  of  materials,  etc.    Indeed,  it  is 

all  taxable  commodities  in  the  republic,  until  understood  that  the  entire  necessary  material 

c^urh  time  as  the  accumulated  interest  is  paid  had  been  purchased  early  in  the  autumn :  the 

off,  and  that  the  first  claim  on  the  revenue  of  woodwork,  etc.,  in  San  Francisco ;  the  locomo- 

the  state  be  for  the  payment  of  the  sums  an-  tives  and  other  rolling-stock  in  Philadelphia; 

nually  due  the  bondnolders.    The  suggestions  and  the  rails  in  London.    This  railway  is  es- 

were  favorably  received  by  Congress,  and  the  sentially  an  American  enterprise,  the  company 

nnreney  of  their  adoption  unanimously  bus-  having  been  organized  at  San  Francisco,  and 

tAined.  the  shareholders  and  directors  of  the  works 
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(Colonel  Schlessinger  and  Mr.  Nanne)  being  o£Soe  begins  on  March  1, 1880 ;  consequently 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  the  contract  elections  were  to  be  held  before  that  time. 
which  the  Government  signed  with  Mr.  Nanne,  Several  candidates  were  already  in  the  Md, 
it  is  stipulated  that,  at  varioas  times  during  but  none  with  any  apparent  element  of  p<)j)a- 
the  progress  of  the  work,  sums  of  money  shall  larity.  The  general  desire  seemed  to  h^  fur 
be  paid  to  him  by  the  Government,  such  sums  the  reflection  of  General  Barrios,  or,  if  be 
to  amount  altogether  to  $210,000,  to  be  paid,  should  not  consent,  to  elect  Sr.  Martin  Bor- 
as understood,  in  seven  installments.  Giving  rnndia  as  his  successor, 
to  various  causes,  the  Government  not  being  A  new  immigration  law  was  promulgated  in 
(February,  1879)  very  well  off  as  regards  ready  February,  in  which  liberal  indnoements  are 
money,  and  Mr.  Nanne  being  naturally  anxious  offered  to  foreigners  to  settle  in  the  republic, 
to  arrange  these  payments  upon  a  secure  basis,  with  the  guarantee  of  protection  of  all  their 
so  that  there  might  be  no  trouble  or  indecision  rights  and  interests. 

as  to  his  receiving  them  when  they  fell  due,  GU£ST,  John,  a  naval  officer,  bom  in  Mis- 
all  doubt  in  that  respect  was  completely  set  at  souri  in  1821,  died  at  Portsmouth,  New  Uaiiip- 
rest  by  the  spontaneous  offer  of  a  number  of  shire,  January  12, 1879.  He  entered  the  naTj 
the  largest  capitalists  in  Guatemala  City  to  as  a  midshipman  in  1837,  and  in  1848  became 
guarantee  the  whole  amount  promised  by  the  a  passed  midshipman,  in  1858  a  lieutenant,  ia 
Government ;  and  not  that  alone,  but  also  any  1866  a  captain,  and  in  1878  a  commodore.  He 
further  sums  which  the  Government  might  served  with  distinction  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
contract  to  pay  in  a  like  manner  for  similar  en-  Mexico  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  took  part  on 
terprises.  shore  in  several  sharp  engagements.    In  1854 

Of  telegraph  lines  (the  property  of  the  Gov-  he  was  second  in  command  of  the  seamen  and 

ernment)  there  were  over  1,150  miles,  with  marines  of  the  United  States  steamer  PlTmouih 

52  officers;*    and    the    Minister    of   Public  in  a  severe  and  victorious  fight  with  the  Chines 

Works  reports  that,  on  February  20th,  tele-  rebels  of  Shanghai,  who  endeavored  to  plunder 

graphic  communication  was  formally  opened  the  foreign  residents  of  that  city.    Captain 

with  the  republics  of  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Guest  commanded  the  Owasco,  of  Admiral 

and  Nicaragua.    A  treaty  has  lately  been  made  Porter^s  mortar  flotilla,  in  the  bombarduicoi 

in  New  York  by  Mr.  J.  Baiz,  Oonsnl-General,  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  prior  to  and 

on  the  part  of  the  Guatemala  Government,  during  the  passage  of  Farragut's  fleet  by  tlie 

with  the  Oentral  and  South  American  Oable  forts  on  its  way  to  New  Orleans,  April  21, 

Company  (a  branch  of  the  Western  Union  Tele-  1862.    He  also  commanded  the  same  vessel  ut 

graph  Company),  to  connect  with  the  United  the  bombardment  of  Yickabnrg  in  the  summer 

States  on  the  Gulf  coast  near  to  the  Mexican  of  the  same  year,  and  received  the  highest 

frontier.    The  tariff  will  be  75  cents  per  word  praise  from  his  superiors.    He  was  in  com- 

for  dispatches,  against  $2.28  per  word  via  Pa-  mand  of  the  Itasca  at  both  of  the  Fort  Fish  or 

naraa.    Cheapness  will  not  be  the  only  advan-  fights,  in  which  engagements  he  added  to  his 

tage  offered  by  the  direct  cable :    there  will  previous  enviable  reputation  as  a  gallant  and 

likewise  be  a  very  material  economy  of  time,  discreet  officer. 

since  the  minimum  loss  of  time  via  Panama  is        GURNEY,  WnxiAic,  an  army  officer,  bom 

five  days,  as  dispatches  have  to  be  transmitted  in  Flushing,  Long  Island,  August  21,  1821« 

thence  northward  or  vies  vena  by  steamer.  died  in  New  York,  February  3, 1879.    He  wa^ 

fiy  the  terms  of  a  new  Constitution,  promul-  in  business  in  New  York  at  the  outbreak  of 
gated  on  December  12, 1879,  with  upward  of  the  civil  war,  and  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
a  hundred  articles,  all  of  a  liberal  and  pro*  Seventh  city  regiment.  In  April,  1861,  he 
gressive  tendency,  and  consequently  the  re-  entered  the  United  States  service  with  that 
verse  of  those  of  the  rejected  Constitutions  ot  regiment  for  the  three  months'  term.  Return - 
1873  and  1874,  the  term  of  office  of  the  Presi-  ing  from  that,  he  accepted  a  commission  s^ 
dent  of  the  Republic  is  extended  to  six  years,  captain  in  the  Sixty-fifth  New  York  regiment 
from  four ;  the  duties  of  the  executive  and  (the  Fighting  Chasseurs),  and  served  with  that 
the  l^slative  powers  are  clearly  defined;  the  regiment  through  the  early  campaigns  of  t)>e 
law  of  habeoi  corpus  is  introduced,  and  com-  war.  In  1862  ne  was  appointed  an  assistArtt 
plete  liberty  of  conscience  guaranteed;  the  inspector-general  an  1  examining  officer  on  the 
conferring  of  military  rank  above  that  of  colo-  staff  of  Governor  Morgan.  In  July,  1662,  he 
nel  is  an  attribute  of  the  legislative  power,  the  received  authority  to  raise  a  regiment  of  h\^ 
promotion  to  be  proposed  by  the  executive;  own,  and  in  thirty  days  he  recruited  the  12Tth 
the  legislative  power  declares  war  and  makes  New  York  regiment,  at  the  head  of  which  l:*- 
peace ;  primary  instruction  is  compulsory,  and  returned  to  the  field,  joining  the  Twenty-thir*] 
that  given* under  the  auspices  of  the  Govern-  Army  Corps.  He  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
ment is  secular  and  gratuitous ;  perfect  f^ee-  mand  of  the  Second  Brigade  of  Gcoia^  Aber- 
dom  in  matters  of  religion  is  established,  etc.,  orombie's  division  in  October,  1862,  and  in 
etc.  Agreeably  to  one  of  the  articles  of  the  1864  he  went  with  his  brigade  to  join  General 
new  Constitution,  the  Presidential   term  of  Gillmore^s  command,  on  the  South  Carol  in.v 

—         .  coast.    In  December^  1864,  he  waa  severer- ij 

•  Sm  ''  AmHui  OyoiopttdU"  ibr  1678.  wounded  in  the  arm  m  an  engagement  at  Dc- 
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voe^s  Neok,  and  was  sent  North  for  treatment. 
When  convalescing  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Charleston  post.  While  in  com- 
mand of  Charleston  he  was  promoted  for  gal- 
lantry in  action  to  the  rank  of  hrigadier-gen- 
eral  of  United  States  volonteers;  hat  he  re- 
turned to  New  York  with  his  regiment,  and 
was  mustered  oat  in  J0I7,  1865.    Ue  returned 


to  Charleston  in  Octoher,  1865,  and  established 
himself  in  business.  In  October,  1870,  he  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  Treasurer  of  Charleston 
County,  which  he  held  for  six  jears.  He  was 
Presidential  Elector  for  South  Carolina  in  1872, 
and  in  1874  was  appointed  bj  President  Grant 
a  Centennial  Commissioner,  being  elected  a 
vice-president  of  the  Commission. 


H 

HALE,  Mrs.  Sarah  Josepha  (Buel),  was  menced  the  practice  of  law  in  his  native  city. 
born  in  Newport,  New  Hampshire,  in  1795,  and  After  having  held  various  public  positions  in 
died  in  Philadelphia  on  April  80,  1879.  This  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  serving  as  a  member 
amiable  lady  was  married  in  1814  to  David  Hale,  of  the  Charleston  Convention  in  1860,  he  bore 
and  left  a  widow  with  five  children  in  1822.  arras  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  first 
She  resorted  to  the  pen  as  a  means  of  support,  year  of  the  war,  and  was  subsequently  a  mem- 
publishing  in  1823  ''The  Genius  of  Oblivion,  ber  of  the  Confederate  Congress.  In  1871  he 
and  other  Original  Poems."  In  1827  she  pub-  was  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
liubed  **  Northwood,  a  Tale  of  New  England,'^  the  Democratic  party  in  Georgia,  and  in  1872 
and  during  the  same  year  was  invited  to  take  was  delegate-at-large  from  that  State  to  the 
ciiarge  of  a  ladies*  magazine  which  was  about  Democratic  National  Convention,  and  elector- 
to  be  established  in  Boston.  After  some  hesi-  at-large  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  was 
tation  she  decided  to  accept,  and  in  1828  she  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat  in  1876  from 
removed  to  that  city.  In  1837,  the  *^  Ladies'  the  First  Georgia  District,  and  was  reelected 
Magazine"  having  been  united  with  "Godey^s  in  1878. 

Lady's  Book,**  published  in  Philadelphia  by  HAYMEBLE,  Kabl,  Freiherr  von,  an  Aus- 
Mr.  Louis  A.  Godey,  Mrs.  Hale  became  edi-  trian  statesman,  born  December  7,  1828.  He 
tress  of  the  consolidated  periodical,  remaining  is  descended  from  an  old  German  family  of 
in  Boston,  however,  until  1841^  when  she  re-  Bohemia,  one  of  the  members  of  which  was 
moved  to  Philadelphia.  In  this  position  she  knighted  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  He 
advocated  woman's  advancement,  urging  that  was  educated  at  the  Oriental  Academy  of  Yi- 
teachers  of  girls  should  always  be  of  the  female  enna.  Together  with  other  students  of  this 
»ex.  She  suggested  the  observance  of  a  na-  institution,  he  took  part  in  the  revolutionary 
tiunal  thanksgiving  in  1846.  The  idea  of  edu-  movements  ot  1848.  He  was  made  prisoner, 
eating  women  for  medical  and  missionary  ser-  and  was  sentenced  to  death  by  Prince  Win- 
vice  in  heathen  lands  was  another  thought  of  dischgratz,  but  was  saved  by  the  intercession 
Mrs.  Hale,  and  she  devoted  much  labor  to  the  of  an  old  friend  of  the  family.  He  completed 
securing  of  its  practical  adoption.  In  1850  the  his  studies  in  1850,  and  in  the  same  year  went 
first  medical  ooHege  for  women  ever  founded  to  Constantinople  as  assistant  interpreter  to  the 
was  established  in  Philadelphia,  and  thus  the  Austrian  embassy.  During  the  Crimean  war  he 
opportunity  was  presented.  The  Ladies^  Med-  was  intrusted  with  a  difficult  and  important 
icui  Missionary  Society  was  formed,  and  under  mission  to  Omer  Pasha,  regarding  the  protection 
its  auspices  two  ladies  prepared  for  the  work  of  Austrian  subjects,  which  he  carried  out  to 
of  treating  th e  diseased  bodies  and  undeveloped  the  full  satisfaction  of  his  Government.  In  1 857 
minds  of  women  in  heathen  nations.  In  1860  he  went  to  Athens  as  secretary  of  legation,  and 
the  Woman^s  Union  Missionary  Society  for  in  1861  in  the  same  capacity  to  Dresden,  and 
Heathen  Lands  was  formed.  Mrs.  Doremus  in  the  following  year  received  an  appointment 
was  the  first  President  of  this  Society,  Mrs.  to  the  Bundestag  in  Frankfort,  where  he  also 
Hale  sncoeeding  her  and  holding  the  office  nine  remained  during  the  Congress  of  German 
jears.  In  1877  ^e  retired  from  editorial  la-  Princes.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  charg^d'af- 
bor.  Among  her  published  volumes  are :  faires  in  Copenhagen,  where  he  brought  about 
""  Sketches  of  American  Character,"  *^  Traits  a  good  understanding  between  the  Anstriaa 
of  American  Life,"  several  tales,  a  manual  for  and  Danish  courts.  After  the  war  with  Pma- 
honsekeepera,  and  **  Woman^s  Record  from  the  sia  he  was  appointed  charg6  d'affaires  in  Ber- 
( reation  to  a.  d.  1854."  She  wrote  pleasing  lin,  and  here  also  through  his  ability  restored 
P  >«try,  and  was  respected  and  esteemed  by  afi  good  relations  with  his  Government  In  1868 
who  knew  her.  he  was  recalled  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  em- 
IIARTRIDGE,  Julian,  a  lawyer  and  mem-  ployed  for  a  short  time  in  the  Ministry  of  For- 
^x^T  of  Congress,  bom  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  eign  Affairs,  and  then  went  to  Constantinople 
abont  1831,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Janu-  as  charg^  d'affaires.  In  1869  he  was  appointed 
arj  8,  1879.  He  received  a  coUegiato  educa-  Ambassador  to  Greece,  and  in  1872  to  the 
Tion  at  Brown  University,  Rhode  Island,  grad-  Ketherlands.  In  1876  he  was  created  a  Baron 
a&ted  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  com-  (Freiherr),  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  Italy 
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in  1877,  and  in  1878  was  one  of  the  Anstrian  with  foreign  nations,'*  howeyer,  implies  tba 
delegates  to  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  When  control  of  tliat  which  interferes  most  mau- 
Coont  Andrassy  retired  from  his  office,  it  waa  rialljr  with  it  Epidemics  destroy  commerce; 
thought  desirahle  that  one  of  the  delegates  to  it  may  he  conceded,  then,  that  their  preven- 
tbe  Congress  of  Berlin  should  succeed  him.  tion  should  be  intrusted  to  the  long  pur;^ 
As  Count  Earolyi,  the  second  delegate,  de-  and  strong  arm  of  the  central  Government, 
dined,  Freiherr  von  Haymerle  was  appointed,  which  alone  can  enforce  obedience  to  iU 
He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  mandates.  The  act  constituting  the  Nation- 
empire,  and  is  described  as  very  pleasant  in  al  Board  of  Health  was  approved  on  March 
company.  He  is  the  first  Austrian  who  has  8d.  The  Board  connsts  of  eleven  members, 
held  the  office  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  viz.,  seven  civilian  physicians,  one  army  ^ar- 
since  tbe  establishment  of  the  dual  monarchy,  geon,  one  navy  surjgeon,  oiie  medical  ot^cer 
Count  Beust  being  a  Saxon  and  Count  An-  of  the  Marine  Hospital  service,  and  one  oftictfr 
drassy  a  Hungarian.  from  the  Department  of  Justice.    The  daties 

HATS,  Isaac,  a  scientist  and  eminent  phy-  prescribed  are,  that  they  should  obtain  in- 

sician,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1796,  died  there,  formation  upon  all  matters  affecting  the  pab- 

April  18,  1879.    He  graduated  from  the  de-  lie  health,  and  advise  the  several  departmenu 

partment  of  arts  in  the  Pennsylvania  Univer-  of  the  Government,  the  executives  of  the  »ev- 

bity  in  1817,  and  from  that  of  medicine  in  eral  States,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 

1821.    His  literary  labors  were  very  extensive  trict  of  Columbia,  on  all  questions  submitted 

an  1  valuable.      He  edited  HalPs  edition    of  by  them,  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bo^ird 

Wilson's  **  American  Ornithology "  (Philadel-  such  advice  may  tend  to  the  preservation  and 

phia,  1828) ;  Hoblyn's  "  Dictionary  of  Medical  improvement  of  the  public  health.     They  are 

Terms,"  etc.  (1846) ;  a  new  edition  of  the  same,  to  cooperate  with  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 

from  the  last  London  edition  (1855);  Law-  and  to  collect  the  views  of  leading  sanitarv 

rence's  *'  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye  "  organizations  and  scientists  in  order  to  perfect 

(1847),  and  successive  editions;  and  Arnott^s  a  plan,  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  at  its  next 

** Elements  of  Physics^'  (1848).    He  was  the  session,  for  a  permanent  health  organization, 

editor  of  the  **  American  Journal  of  the  Medi-  This  is  explicit,  and  the  Board  has  dearly  un- 

cal  Sciences,'^  which  is  still  published.  It  was  derstood  and  complied  with  these  injunction^, 
originally  started  in  1820  as  the  *^  Philadelphia        On  June  3d  tbe  national  quarantine  latr 

Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,"  was  passed.    This  is  vague  in  terms,  and  give^ 

and  was  edited  by  the  late  Professor  Nathaniel  little  or  no  authority  to  do  any  specific  work. 

Chapman.    In  1826  Dr.  Hays  joined  the  edi-  The  Board  may  request  the  I^^dent  to  af>- 

toried  staff,  and  in  1827  it  was  converted  into  point  medical  officers  to  assist  consols  in  fur- 

the  '*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sd-  eign  ports' from  which  infection  may  be  im* 

ences,"  of  which  he  was  thenceforth  sole  editor  ported.    To  prevent  the  introduction  of  infec- 

until  1869,  wben  his  son  was  associated  with  tious  diseases  from  foreign  ports,  or  from  one 

him.    He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acad-  State  to  another,  the  National  Board  u  to 

emy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  in  oo5perate  with  State  and  munidpal  boanK 

1818,  and  was  its  president  from  1865  to  1869.  The  extent  of  this  cooperation  and  the  roean^ 

He  was  an  active  member  of  tbe  American  by  which  it  is  to  be  carried'out  are  not  pr<> 

Philosophical  Sodety,  and  for  a  number  of  vided  for.    Should  local  provisions  appear  in- 

years  a  member  of  its  Council.    He  was  one  adeouate,  the  National  Board  is  to  report  to 

of  tbe  founders  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  the  President,  who  may  order  it  to  make  rain 

in  early  years  its  secretary,  and  at  the  time  ot  and  regulations  to  meet  the  case.     If  the  Pre$i> 

his  death  was  the  oldest  living  member.    He  dent  approve  these,  the  Board  is  to  promil- 

was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  College  gate  and  the  State  authorities  to  enforce  them. 

of  Physidans  of  Philadelphia,  and  for  a  num-  Should  the  State  authorities  fdl  in  this  dnty. 

ber  of  years  one  of  the  censors.    He  was  one  of  it  is  discretionary  with  the  President  to  dttaiJ 

the  founders  of  the  American  Medical  Assoda-  an  officer  to  see  to  their  enforcement, 
tion,  and  author  of  its  code  of  ethics,  which       In  regard  to  the  rules  and  regulation?  to  K 

has  since  been  adopted  by  every  State  and  observed  by  vessels  coming  from  infected  port ^ 

county  medical  society  in  the  Union.    Many  the  Board  has  no  more  definite  authority.    It 

other  honorary  positions  were  held  by  him  in  has  power  to  obtain  from  consuls,  and  medi  --^l 

scientific  bodies  in  this  country  and  abroad.  officers  assisting  them,  weekly  bulletins  of  the: 

HEALTH,  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF.    The  sanitary  condition  of  foreign  ports  from  whu  L 

evil  results  of  quarantines,  established  at  every  danger  is  apprehended.    These  warnings  at*- 

country  town  or  even  cross-roads  by  irre-  invaluable.    It  is  authorijsed  to  collect  ftr:<l 

sponsible  boards,  wholly  inefficient  to  pro-  publish  weekly  reports  of  the  health  of  towD- 

teot  the  public  health,  but  destructive  of  trade  and  cities  throughout  the  United  States.    It  i- 

and  prosperity,  plainly  pointed  out  the  neces-  expected  to  procure  information  relatini:  t.> 

sity  for  a  National  Board  of  Health.    The  tbe  climatic  and  other  conditions  afiTecting  th. 

Constitution  gives  no  specific  power  to  the  public  health.    It  is  to  supply  information  ani 

General  Government  to  make  sanitary  regu-  suggest  rules  and  regulations  conoerDing  vt~s- 

lations.     The  **  power  to  regulate  commerce  sels,  railroad  trains,  and  other  modes  of  in 
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terior  oommunication.  In  compliance  with  rights  involved.  With  the  desire  on  all  sides 
law  the  National  Board  pnhlishes  weekly  hul-  to  waive  other  considerations  than  the  pnhlio 
letins,  thus  distributing  gratnitonslj  to  those  good,  these  causes  account  for  hesitation  and 
who  are  most  interested  in  such  matters  a  other  sins  of  omission  and  commission.  The 
record  of  all  important  work  done  by  the  personnel  of  the  Board  has  also  been  the  sub- 
Board,  or  information  gathered.  Still  farther  ject  of  much  criticism.  Physicians  with  lucra- 
disseminated  by  the  daily  press,  it  thus  fur-  tive  practices  and  scientists  with  life-pursuits, 
Dishes  to  the  working  minds  of  the  country  the  if  found,  are  not  easily  induced  to  surrender 
data  most  important  for  them  to  obtain,  and  them  and  devote  their  entire  energies  to  such 
which  would  be  extremely  costly  in  time  and  purposes.  It  is  conceded  that  some  at  least 
money  if  only  to  be  accumulated  by  private  of  the  leading  men  of  tiie  country  are  members 
endeavor.  In  one  of  its  circulars  it  proffers  of  the  Board.  The  only  proper  inquiry  is  not 
aid,  in  means  and  information,  to  leading  pro-  who  are  they,  but  what  are  tney  doing?  Here 
fessional  'or  scientific  men  who  are  wiUing  to  the  people  and  the  press  have  a  proper  topic 
devote  their  labors  to  the  objects  in  view,  for  discussion.  Early  in  the  summer  the  Board 
Being  in  complete  communication  with  local  issued  a  well-considered  circular.  If  its  terms 
boards  and  associations,  it  is  in  a  position  to  seem  too  cautious,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
mass  and  sift  facts  and  to  compare  results,  so  the  whole  question  is  still  an  open  one.  Not 
as  to  reduce  to  a  system  all  tentative  efforts.  only  do  physicians  of  aU  ranks  differ  in  re- 
Be  jond  a  doubt  the  most  important  function  gard  to  magnosis  and  treatment,  but  men  of 
of  the  Board  is  the  fashioning  of  a  permanent  equal  pretensions  to  science  dispute  rancorons- 
organization.  The  deliberative  wisdom  of  ly  whether  yellow  fever  is  contagious  or  infeo- 
Congress  will  rarely  be  employed  on  a  more  tious,  preventable  or  non-preventable,  exotic 
im]>ortant  work  tban  the  framing  of  the  act  or  indigenous.  Hence  the  non-committal  tone 
wliich  will  place  the  permanent  National  Board  of  the  following  official  utterance  of  July  12th : 
of  Health  on  a  solid  basis,  fiar  above  sectional  Whatever  opinions  may  be  held  as  to  the  catues  of 
or  party  considerations.  It  should  become  a  yellow  fever  and  the  recent  appearance  of  that  disease 
preat  national  educator,  collecting  facts  and  ^  Tenneeeee  and  Mi88is8ipJp^  it  ia  beat  to  act  as  if  it 

^Ji-.tributing  knowledge,  unadulterated  by  indi-  T®"  »  dise^e  due  to  a  sDeafflcpai^cnlarcauae,  which 

V  i^uuiu^  *uvTTAvu|3«7,  uuc»^4Ull;^&al,l.u  uj  luui  jg  capable  of  growth  and  reproduction,  transportable, 

viiJiial  theories  or  prejudices.     It  must  apply  and  may  be  destroyed  by  exposure  to  a  teniperature 

science  to  the  stamping  out  of  disease,  and  above  240*  F.,  or  by  chemical  disinfectants  of  suffldent 

erect  barriers  against  its  importation,  at  the  atrength  if  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  it 

same  time  that  it  must  render  impossible  all  ^\}^  "^fP  P™^°*  ^  »~"'^«  ^"*  *HiP^*if°^  ^ 
^  ,^  ,  ,  \.  *^  _x  J  V  production  of  this  cause  are  connected  with  the  pres- 
Bcltish  or  senseless  quarantines  suggested  by  Jnce  of  filth,  m  the  sanitary  aenee  of  that  word,  in- 
other  interests  than  the  public  health.  The  eluding  decaying  organic  matters  and  defective  ven- 
act  must  clearly  determine  the  means  and  reg-  tUation  as  well  as  high  temperature. 
nlate  the  mode.  Local  rights  and  customs  The  cMsesof  yellow  fever  recently  observed  should 
c^^„M  K^  .^^v^^^A^  -^  ^«-  -«  4.v^«.  — ^  «^*  ;«  be  considered  as  due  to  cauaes  aurviving  from  last 
Nhould  be  respected  so  far  as  they  are  not  in-  ^^^  epidemic,  and  not  to  recent  imposition  ftx)m 

inncal  to  the  interests  of  the  general  public,  other  countries.  .  .  .  The  object  of  the  present  drcuUr 

Suitable  officers  must  be  selected  to  carry  out  is  to  advise  that  all  citiea  and  towna  be  made  dean, 

the  provisions  of  the  act  with  the  greatest  pos-  hi  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  .  .  .  The  results  of  a  care- 

?iMe  advantage  to  health  and  the  least  possible  ^.\i^'**7v  *»*^^^  <>/  ^^}  ^y.  f^  o/  *°^5 

€«*  T  aui«(^ V  «v  *« wM^  auAXM  vu^  *^*»*'  4#voo. wxs,  ^^jj  ^^^^  ^^  ejofltenoe  of  oollectiona  of  decaying  and 

(Jistarbance  to  trade.    These  delicate  functions  offensive  matters  previously  unknown.  .  .  .  Bu<3i  in- 

mav  be  so  exercised  as  to  insure  the  barring  spections,  to  be  of  value,  must  be  thorough,  and  made 

out  of  all  preventable  diseases.  by  persons  competent  to  recognize  foul  soils,  water. 

Other  diseases  have  been  ignored  by  the  and  air,  as  well  m  the  grosser  and  more  pal^bk 

Tm>.K«   -^iw^A    i>»^  {»   .v^«-,*   ^   A.*»f    ♦!,/  V-  of  nuisance.    They  should  also  be  made  by  persons 

pnbhc  nim<^  and  in  point  ot  fact   the  Na-  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^  fully  and  frankly  the  results  of  their 

tional   isoard  is  judged    by  its  yellow-fever  observations,  without  reference  to  the  wishes  of  per- 

work.     It  is  difficult  to  say  Just  how  much  sons  or  corporations.  .  .  .  The  remedy  ia  usually  self- 

ettwt  upon  the  spread  of  this  infection  has  evident. 

h*-('n  dne  to  the  labors  of  the  National  Board.  The  weekly  reports  contain,  beside  other 

The  original  bill  contsined  a  clause  nuthoriz-  valuable  information,  the  mortality  from  spe- 

in?  the  Board  to  pay  half  the  expenses  of  cific  diseases  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  wond. 

i'Kal  boards,  organized  on  the  plan  proposed  The  Board  has  also  issued  six  bulletins,  which 

^'v  the  National  Board.    This  clause  was  al-  contain  rules  and  regulations  '*for  securing 

t^retL    Donbtless  it  would  have  increased  the  the  best  sanitary  condition  of  vessels,  cargoes. 

ttiirienoy  of  local  boards,  which  have  at  least  passengers,  and  crews  coming  from  infected 

experience  and  interest  to  lead  them  to  use  foreign  ports  " ;  "  for  quarantined  ports,  with 

^nh  funds  properly.    By  subordinating  the  special  reference  to  yellow  fever " ;  "concem- 

I  >r  al  boards  to  tne  National  Board  uniformity  ing  the  sanitary  condition  of  vessels,  cargoes, 

of  action  is  obtained.    If  the  National  Board  passengers,  and  crews  going  from  an  infected 

i-i  nrcQsed  of  hidting  and  vacillating,  it  may  be  port  of  the  United  States  to  another  port  in 

an'-wered  that  its  powers  are  ill-defined,  its  the  United  States";  **for  securing  the  best 

LiUors  are  in  a  new  field,  there  are  no  pre-  sanitary  condition  of  railroads,  station-houses, 

t-n  dents  to  g:uide,  and  there  are  many  subtle  road-beds,  and  of  cars,  freights,  passengers,  and 

SQeatlonfl  of  State  and  inter-State  and  national  employees  coming  from  a  point  where  yellow 
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ferer  exists'*;  *' to  be  observed  hj  tbe  health  farthered  their  aims  in  evcoy  waj,  and  ap- 
authorities  of  a  place  free  from  infection,  hav-  pointed  twelve  eminent  physicians  and  Batahti 
ing  communication  with  an  infected  place  *' ;  as  an  auxiliary  conmiission  to  cooperate  with 
**  concerning  the  course  to  be  adopted  in  a  the  American  Conmiission  during  their  stay, 
place  already  infected  with  yellow  fever."  and  to  continue  the  study  of  yellow  fever  after 
These  publications  carefully  embody  the  best  their  departure.  Much  valuable  information 
sanitary  and  medical  views  of  tbe  day,  and  collected  is  due  to  the  seal  with  which  iLe^ 
give  plain  and  sensible  directions  for  practical  learned  and  courteous  gentlemen  seconded 
use.  Reading  them  produces  a  conviction  that,  their  American  eor^frires,  A  circular  con- 
weU  followed,  they  would  not  only  stay  tbe  taining  questions  was  distributed  over  the 
progress  of  yellow  fever,  but  increase  the  av-  entire  island.  Tbe  responses  from  Spanish 
erage  of  human  health  and  life  by  eradicating  commissioners,  American  consuls,  physic  inns, 
the  cause  of  half  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  and  scientists  furnished  the  Oommission  witi> 
Inspectors  and  other  employees  of  the  Board  repotts,  the  most  extensive  yet  amassed  touch- 
may  have  erred  through  too  much  zeal ;  they  ing  yellow  fever. 

may  have  been  too  inquisitorial ;  they  may  have  The  subjects  proposed  by  the  Board  were 
been  rash  in  telegraphing  cases  which  were  treated  in  the  following  order : 
disproved  by  later  diagnosis.  In  these  ways  L  Ths  principal  part$  of  Cuba  from  vh'A 
they  may  have  produced  panics  and  injured  tbe  ahipmenU  are  made  to  the  UniUd  States.  The 
material  interests  of  some  communities,  which  **  ports  of  entry  "  of  Cuba  are  fifteen  in  num- 
have  already  suffered  too  much.  These  are  the  her,  of  which  eight  are  on  the  northern  a!ii 
difficulties  to  be  expected  in  the  working  of  a  seven,  on  the  southern  side.  The  island  ha 
new  and  untried  scheme.  But  they  are  errors  also  two  hundred  minor  ports  on  its  coast-iiDt^ 
on  the  right  side.  The  public  has  not  here-  of  2,200  miles.  Twenty-five  hundred  ve>-ck 
tofore  been  satiated  with  too  mucii  truth.  In  carrying  thirty  thousand  sailors,  pass  annn:illy 
the  end  it  will  work  out  good.  Nothing  is  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States.  More  th:iL 
more  calming  to  apprehension  than  the  certain-  two  fifths  of  these  enter  the  port  of  New  Turk. 
ty  that  there  is  no  concealment.  The  publica-  In  1876  only  571  out  of  2,236  sailed  to  tht- 
tions  of  the  Board  have  had  a  wholesome  effect  eighteen  ports  south  of  Norfolk,  which  alone  i\tv 
on  public  opinion  in  regard  to  sanitation.  The  liable  to  yellow  fever.  The  intercourse  iiirb 
people  have  learned  the  difference  between  Cuba  is  largest  during  May  and  June,  and  de- 
dirt  and  filth,  and,  instead  of  resting  satisfied  creases  during  the  summer  months.  The  p(rt>- 
with  superficial  cleanliness,  they  are  seeking  pie  of  the  United  States  may  well  ask  tiirrn- 
to  eradicate  the  hidden  evil.  selves  whether  their  welfare  would  not  k 
In  the  diversity  of  opinions,  the  weight  of  promoted  by  suspension  of  intercourse  dnrin^ 
testimony  inclines  to  the  view  that  yellow  the  dangerous  months.  In  January,  1870,  it 
fever  is  a  specific  disease  not  originating  in  was  stated  before  the  Congressional  committo^^ 
this  country,  but  chiefiy  from  the  West  Indies,  investigating  the  epidemic,  tiiat  the  restriotioQ 
where  it  has  its  habitat.  In  order  to  make  a  on  the  West  India  trade  of  New  Orleans  in- 
scientific  examination  of  these  important  qnes-  jured  that  city  to  the  extent  of  $100,00o,(^*«^ 
tions,  the  National  Board  organized  a  commis-  This  statement  passed  unchallenged.  The  t(>- 
sion,  composed  of  three  physicians  and  a  civil  tal  exports  of  Cuba  in  1878  were  $70,881, r><'^-- 
engineer,  to  visit  the  island  of  Cuba,  called  Imports  into  New  Orleans  from  Cuba  amount vd 
"'  the  Havana  Yellow  Fever  Commission  of  to  $2,048,697.  The  United  States  is  an  ind  «- 
the  National  Board  of  Health  of  the  United  pensable  market  to  Cuba,  and  any  loss  ari:>iiij 
States.^'  The  Board  instructed  this  Commis-  ft'om  the  restriction  of  commeroe  to  cert  re 
sion — 1st,  to  ascertain  the  sanitary  condition  of  months  would  fall  chiefiy  on  the  ahippin:;  ir.- 
the  chief  ports  of  Cuba,  and  to  determine  how  terest  Sanitary  hindrances  to  this  trade  ilo 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  cause  of  not  and  will  not  cause  loss  to  any  great  amnnnt 
yellow  fever  into  the  shipping;  2d,  to  investi-  II.  Ths  endemieity  of  yeLUno  feter  in  in^i. 
gate  the  pathology  of  yellow  fever  and  the  Though  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  sickiit>% 
changes  and  resalts  which  it  produces  in  the  which  prevailed  in  Santo  Domingo  in  149V94, 
human  body ;  8d,  to  obtain  all  information  in  and  in  succeeding  years  in  variooa  count rit< 
regard  to  the  endemieity  of  yellow  fever  in  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  was  yollo^ 
Cuba.  In  addition  the  Board  enjoined  them  fever,  the  first  unquestionable  ep^emic  of  tl  ^s 
to  attack  other  unsolved  and  perhaps  insoluble  fever  occurred  in  1640,  in  Goadeloupe.    \> 

Eroblems  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  natural  first  recorded  appearance  in  Havana  was  \l 
iatory  of  yellow  fever.  They  were  to  experi-  1761.  The  next  year  Havana  was  captnrti 
ment  on  animals,  and  to  seek  to  discover  the  and  held  by  English  soldiers,  and  waa  ravaj*-^' 
immediate  cause  of  yellow  fever  other  than  by  another  epidemic.  Before  1761  Cuba  ^  -^ 
the  production  of  the  disease  in  man.  Amply  noted  for  its  salubrity.  YeUow  fever  oo' 
supplied  with  apparatus,  photographic,  micro-  not  have  prevailed,  if  at  all,  to  any  great  ext^-'  t. 
scopio,  and  chemical,  for  the  prosecution  of  Since  1761  it  has  been  present  every  year,  a:  : 
these  researches,  the  Commission  sailed  from  it  is  therefore  said  to  be  endemic  Some  a* 
New  York  on  the  8d  of  July,  and  arrived  in  thorities  aver  that  yellow  fever  was  imports- 
Havana  on  the  7th.     The  Captain  -  General  from  Africa  in  the  dave-ships.    Several  th<  -i 
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Band  slaves  were  entered  in  1768.    In  1774  whatever  name  registered,  swamp-poison  or 

there  were  75,180  blaoks.     Diligent  inquiry  malaria  is  the  deadliest  agent  in  Cuban  mor- 

was  made  for  some  spot  on  the  island  exempt  talitjr.    The  water-supply  lows,  partly  thron|^ 

from  visitation.    Beports  from  more  than  forty  an  aqueduct,  partly  tnrough  a  ditch,  from  the 

towns  prove  that  wherever  there  is  food  for  it  Almandares  River,  four  miles  distant    Water 

Id  unacclimated  population,  it  prevails,  though  is  scaroe  and  costly.    A  large  part  of  the  popu- 

with  varying  and  erratic  intensity.    At  Puerto  lation  purchase  it  from  street  venders.    Per- 

Principe,  an  inland  and'elevated  city,  hospital  sonal  and  household  cleanliness  is  rendered 

records  show  its  prevalence  every  year  but  one  difficult.    That  part  of  the  supply  which  comes 

since  1850.    In  Havana  the  fever  is  usually  through  the  Zanga,  an  open  earth-ditch,  is  im- 

epidemic  from  June  to  October,  and  endemic  pure  as  well  as  inadequate.     A  half-finished 

during  the  rest  of  the  year.    From  1870  to  aqueduct,  which  has  already  cost  $8,000,000, 

1879,  in  no  month  have  there  been  fewer  than  may  obviate  this  difficulty  if  it  is  carried  to 

4  deaths,  nor  more  than  675.    During  this  de-  completion.    The  sewerage  is  grossly  defective. 

cade  the  minimum  of  deaths  was  515  in  1872 ;  The  surface-soil  is  shallow.    The  substratum 

the  maximum,  1.619  in  1876.    From  one  fourth  rock  is  porous  and  friable,  admittmg  a  high 

to  one  half  of  these  deaths  occur  in  the  mill-  degree  of  saturation.     A  moisture-mark  may 

tary  hospitaL     This  disproves  the  assertion  be  observed  high  on  walls  of  houses,  even  on 

that  yellow  fever  is  specially  severe  in  the  those  built  a  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level, 

shipping  and  harbor.  The  water  and  soil  being  in  such  plight,  the 

III.  The  eaumtion  of  this  eridemicUy,  The  air  is  necessarily  fouL  Ventilation  in  the  old 
geo^aphy,  geology,  and  meteorology  have  not  town  is  obstructed.  The  streets  are  so  narrow 
altered  since  1761.  Endemicity  must  be  caused  that  vehicles  are  only  allowed  to  travel  in  one 
by  ditfering  conditions.  Previous  to  the  £ng-  direction.  The  paved  streets  of  the  modem 
r^h  invasion  in  1762,  Cuba  had  no  commerce,  town  are  kept  clean.  Even  there,  however. 
The  introduction  of  steam  navigation  in  1819,  repulsive  odors  greet  the  nostrils,  teaching  the 
and  of  railroads  in  1836,  contributed  to  the  presence  of  fecal  and  kitchen  refuse  reeking 
rapid  spread  of  the  disease.  Spanish  medical  within  the  courts  of  even  the  better  class  of 
authorities,  official  and  unofficial,  class  yellow  houses.  These  are  usually  built  low.  The 
fever  among  contagions  diseases.  Though  floors,  of  wood  or  brick,  are  on  the  ground,  if 
eoine  may  deny  its  contagiousness,  none  dis-  not  below  it.  The  interior  arrangements  are 
pute  its  portability  and  importability.  Yet  in  unwholesome.  Kitchens,  cabinets,  and  stables 
the  military  hospital,  where  yellow  fever  is  are  close  to  sleeping  apartments  and  intolerably 
rurely  absent,  the  lower  story  is  used  to  store  offensive.  Buzzards  resting  on  the  roofs  show 
I'lanketa,  clothing,  and  other  hospital  supplies  the  call  of  nature  for  scavengering.  MampoS' 
for  general  distribution  over  the  island.  The  teria^  or  rubble  masonry,  is  the  ordinary  build- 
paper  currency  of  Cuba  is  noisome  and  filthy  ing  material.  The  walls  testily  to  its  porous 
to  a  degree.  On  October  4th  clean  bills  of  and  absorbing  qualities.  Rents  are  high  and 
health  were  furnished  by  Havana  officials,  houses  overcrowded.  Since  1S06  burial  in 
Luring  that  week  there  were  eighty  cases  and  churches  has  ceased.  In  1871  the  intramural 
twenty  deaths  of  yellow  fever,  and  nine  infected  cemetery  of  Espada  was  closed  upon  its  800,000 
vessels  in  the  harbor.  The  Commission  pro-  dead.  The  new  cemetery  is  well  located,  be- 
cared  the  meteorological  records  of  Havana  for  yond  the  reach  of  evil  influence.  No  abate- 
twonty  years.    The  annual  mean  temperature  ment  of  fever  has  been  observed. 

of  the  island  varies  from  77°  to  79°  F.    The  The  picturesque  harbor  of  Havana  suffers 

only  record  of  a  frost  is  on  the  24 tb  and  25th  under  a  bad  reputation.    English  naval  vessels 

of  December,  1856.     The  average  rainfall  is  are  forbidden  to  use  the  harbor-water  for  any 

a^out  50  inches ;  number  of  rainy  days,  102.  purpose.    The  anchorage-ground  for  large  ves- 

Violent  winds  and  hurricanes  are  injurious  to  sels  is  contracted.    An  average  of  100  vessels, 

the  sicky  but  they  dilute  the  poison  and  lessen  sometimes  as  many  as  227,  Tie  dose  to  each 

the  number  of  new  cases.     Investigations  of  other  and  to  the  shore.    It  is  the  receptacle  of 

ele^'tricity^  magnetism,  and  ozone  have  so  far  a  vast  surplus  of  filth.    Very  little  clean  water 

yii^lded  no  satisfactory  results.  finds  its  way  into  it.    The  tide  has  a  rise  and 

IV.  The  aeUuU  Bonitary  eonditian  <^  Ha-  fall  of  about  two  feet.  The  remarkable  phos* 
tfina^  Mataiwa$,  and  other  Cuban  porta.  The  phorescence  of  its  waters  has  been  considered 
uQsanitarj  condition  of  Cuba  is  demonstrated  connected  with  yellow  fever.  In  1879  the 
by  the  death-rate.  In  different  parts  of  the  fever  made  its  appearance,  and  not  the  phos- 
in! find  and  in  different  years  the  annual  mor-  phorescence.  On  its  southern  edge  lie  five 
tality  varied  from  89*5  to  67*05  per  thousand,  piles  of  ballast.  This  ballast,  which  freely 
Among  destructive  diseases  yellow  fever  ranks  absorbs  fluids  and  gases,  should  be  treated  as 
third.  Phthisis  stands  foremost.  This  malady  dangerous  yellow -fever  fomites,  at  least  until 
makes  frightful  havoc  among  residents,  yet  this  theory  is  disproved.  Hygienic  laws  are 
coLsaroptives  are  still  ordered  to  Havana,  thus  violated  in  all  the  Cuban  ports,  and  that 
Statistics  confirm  Bowditch's  law  ooncerning  where  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  yellow 
tlie  pernicious  influence  on  consumption  of  fever  exist,  viz.,  hot  climate  and  dense  popula- 
fuul  air  combined  with snbsoil  moisture.   Under  tion. 
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V.  l%emsan*hyffihiehthe$anUaryeondition  healtih imperiled, nnlil  these  imi>ortaiit  points 
of  Havana,  Matafusai,  and  other  Outran  porti  are  decided.  Tiie  consent  and  aid  of  Spain  in 
can  be  beat  made  eatirfaotory,  Onbk  does  not  the  enforcement  of  the  statate  should  be  soutrbt. 
lack  scientific  engineers,  who  see  what  is  re-  An  international  sanitary  code,  modeled  on  the 
quired  for  its  sanitation.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  French  code  of  1853  and  providing  unifonn 
two  factors  are  needed  for  the  elimination  of  regnlations,  is  a  great  desideratum, 
disease,  hygienic  education  for  the  people  and  VII.  Examination  of  the  blood  in  yellmft- 
financial  power  in  the  Government.  There  are  f>er.  Micro-photographs  were  taken  with  pow- 
persons  who  pronounce  yellow  fever  a  nautical  erful  instruments.  The  only  peculiarity  ob- 
disease.  The  weight  of  evidence  coUected  by  served  is  certain  granules  In  the  white  corpus- 
this  Commission  goes  to  prove  that  the  more  oles.  These  may  or  may  not  be  symptomatic 
communication  between  the  crew  and  the  town,  of  this  disease,  or  causative  of  it  The  Com- 
and  the  closer  the  vessel  lies  to  the  shore,  the  mission  were  able  to  deduce  no  new  facts  from 
more  liable  it  is  to  become  infected.  While  their  examinations.  They  hold  that  these  pho- 
ships  are  known  to  carry  this  poison  from  port  tographs  reveal  all  that  there  is  in  the  bloo<l. 
to  port,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Commission  they  No  organism  is  shown  in  any  preparation  plj|>- 
receive  it  from  the  land  and  not  from  the  bar-  tographed  immediately  after  collection.  >'o 
bor.    There  is  no  proof  of  its  spontaneous  ori-  chemical  examination  was  attempted. 

gin  on  ships,  VIIL  Experimente  upon  animals.    Animals 

VI.  What  can  andehould  be  done  to  prevent  of  various  species  imported  from  the  Unite*! 
the  introduction  of  the  came  of  yellow  feoer  States  were  exposed  to  infection  in  the  hiAAi 
into  the  ehipping  in  Cuban  porU  t  The  United  of  vessels ;  they  were  fed  upon  the  excretion. 
States  can  protect  itself  by  prohibiting  entrance  of  yellow-fever  patients;  the  blood  of  such 
into  its  ports  of  vessels  from  infected  ports,  patients,  in  different  stages  of  the  disease,  wa5 
The  eradication  of  the  evil  in  Cuba  depends  iiyected  into  their  veins ;  they  were  made  to 
solely  upon  the  Spanish  authorities.  The  fol-  sleep  in  infected  bedding  and  clothing.  In- 
lowing  preventive  measures  are  recommend-  genuity  exhausted  modes  of  iniectioii.  In  no 
ed :  Clean,  dry,  and  less  porous  ballast  should  instance  was  yellow  fever  developed  in  an  aiJ- 
be  procured,  and  this  should  be  thoroughly  maL  One  suspicious  case  turned  out  to  be  a 
disinfected  in  the  ship.  Vessels  should  lie  as  well-known  fever,  called  romadita,  common  in 
far  as  possible  from  shore  and  other  vessels,  do^s  imported  into  Cuba. 

and  well  to  windward  of  infected  localities  or  IX.  Vulture  experimente.  In  yerificatioTi  of 
ships.  On  leaving  port  every  part  of  the  ship  the  hypothesis  tliat  the  essential  oanae  of  v el- 
should  be  cleansed,  fumigated,  and  ventilated,  low  fever  is  a  living  germ  or  organism,  capable) 
The  order  to  the  Spanish  navy  requires  strict  under  certain  oiroumstanoes  of  indefinite  multi- 
precautions  at  all  seasons.  This  is  equally  in-  plication,  the  Commission  made  experiments  in 
cumbent  whether  there  are  or  are  not  fever  germ-oulture.  A  certain  fungus  was  develope'i, 
oases  on  board,  as  the  virus  is  known  to  lie  but  whether  distinctive  of  yellow  fover  oriir 
long  dormant  The  need  for  stringent  sanitary  no  one  on  the  Oommission,  unluckily,  had  snf- 
measures  is  self-evident;  the  execution  of  them  ficiently  precise  knowledge  of  the  lower  form^ 
is  difficult.  Right  methods  must  be  enforced  of  vegetable  life  to  determine.  Careful  m)cr<v 
by  right  men.  In  the  act  of  June  2d  Congress  photographs  were  obtained,  which  should  be 
essays  to  regulate  this  important  affair.  An  submitted  to  expert  mycologists.  The  a^n\ 
older  law  requires  captains  to  pay  three  <;{>e(?  (cocoanut-milk)  from  the  unripe  nut,  bein^ 
months*  extra  wages  to  sick  seamen  discharged  transparent  and  inclosed  in  a  germ-proof  reci'p- 
in  a  foreign  port.  To  avoid  this  mulct,  masters  tacle,  was  found  a  convenient  fluid  lor  detect  i  ni 
of  small  vessels  often  prefer  to  sail  with  their  bacteria.  Exposed  to  infected  air,  it  soon  ilt- 
fever-smitten  sailors.  Tliis  should  be  amended,  veloped  a  pellicle  containing  cells  of  a  f oniric. 
Legal  enactments  should  secure  the  prompt  and  turned  milky  white.  Portionsof  the  sfirne 
report  to  the  United  States  Consul  of  suspicious  fluid,  protected  by  a  bell-glass,  retained  their 
oases  on  shipboard,  and  the  non-intercourse  of  purity  and  transparenoy> 
persons  on  board  with  the  shore.  X.  ^Bominaiwn  of  the  wUer  of  the  harb^. 
The  quarantine  act  of  June  2d  was  denounced  The  harbor- water  has  the  same  specific  gravity 
by  the  Cuban  press.  Permission  to  promul-  as  that  of  the  gulf  6utade.  After  heavy  raic^ 
gate  it  was  not  granted  by  the  authorities.  In-  its  gravity  faUs,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  »e  w- 
spectors  were  appointed  under  the  act,  but  the  ers.  Kept  in  an  open  vessel,  it  developed  nn 
Spanish  Government  refused  to  allow  other  bills  putridity  recognizable  by  tiie  senses.  Thrit 
of  health  to  be  issued  than  those  given  by  their  taken  near  the  sewer-mouths  contained  infa^^- 
own  officials.  The  loose  construction  under  ria,  but  they  showed  no  activity,  being  prob  i- 
which  they  give  clean  bills  of  health  has  been  bly  fresh- water  species  destroyed  by  salt  waur. 
shown.  During  this  imbroglio  vessels  left  XI.  Examination  of  ths  air.  Ifioroscop  •* 
Cuba  and  were  admitted  into  the  United  States,  examinations  of  air  firom  hospital  wards,  ana 
not  being  provided  with  the  required  certifi-  other  infected  localities,  revealed  certain  sKn- 
oate,  and  in  contravention  of  the  act  for  pre-  der,  glistening,  acicular  crystals  in  grest  abiin- 
venting  the  importation  of  disease.  This  part  dance,  unknown  to  the  Commissioners,  and  un- 
of  that  law  is  thus  in  abeyance,  and  the  public  described  in  the  standard  works  on  the  subject 
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Subsequent  obfleryations,  made  in  Washington,  dgnals  made  by  the  Manoe  heliograph  are  visi- 

sbow^ed  the  same  crystals  deposited  on  glasses  ble,  under  favorable  conditions  of  position 

brought  from  infected  spots,  such  as  Morgan  and  atmosphere,  to  very  great  distances,  and 

City,  Bayou  Bosuf,  and  the  New  Orleans  Char-  have  been  read  as  far  as  eighty  and  a  hundred 

ity  Hospital,  while  none  were  found  in  those  miles*    It  consists  of  a  specially  prepared  mir- 

from  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York.  ror,  with  mechanism  for  reflecting  the  sun^s 

Finally,  twenty-two  autopsies  were  per-  rays  with  absolute  precision  to  any  required 
formed  in  Havana.  Preparations  of  tissues  spot,  notwithstanding  the  sun^s  apparent  mo- 
were  made  and  brought  to  the  United  States.  tion.    By  pressure  on  a  finger-key  the  flashes 

The  statements  in  the  preliminary  report,  of  are  made  of  short  or  long  duration,  thus  adapt- 
wbich  the  above  is  a  brief  synopsis,  are  to  be  ing  the  instrument  to  the  Morse  code  of  teleg- 
regarded,  the  Commissioners  say,  as  sugges-  raphy.  A  second  mirror  is  provided  to  per- 
tioDS  rather  than  conclusions.  The  value  of  mit  of  signaling  being  carried  on  irrespective 
tbo  work  done  by  the  Commission  can  only  be  of  the  sun^s  position.  The  instrument  in- 
estimated  by  the  amount  of  pabulum  it  furnish-  tended  for  field  service  weighs  from  six  to 
es  to  the  scientific  minds  of  the  country.  eight  pounds,  and  is  mounted  on  a  light  tripod 

In  addition,  they  publish  an  interesting  re-  stand.    The  working  parts  are  protected  from 

port  on  the  idkalinity  of  the  atmosphere,  by  injury  during  transit,  and  the  complete  appara- 

br.  Charles  Finlay  of  the  Spanish  Commission,  tus  admits  of  being  easily  carried,  as  it  is  also 

Observations  dating  from  1858  have  convinced  efficiently  worked,  by  one  man.    By  working 

him  of  the  excessive  alkalinity  of  the  Cuban  different  adjusting  screws  the  sun's  rays  may 

atmosphere.    To  show  the  alkalinity  resulting  be  made  to  strike  any  desired  point  on  the 

from  free  ammonia  in  other  atmospheres,  he  mirror.    The  groupings  and  duration  of  the 

instances  the  ventilation  experiments  in  St.  flashes  admit  of  sufficient  variety  to  give  a  dif- 

Mary's  Hospital,  Paddington.     The  maximum  ferent  signal  for  every  sign  and  letter,  so  that 

valne  obtained  in  these  hospital  wards  in  July,  verbd  messages  can  be  transmitted.   Different 

1875,  was  2,000  times  smaller  than  the  Havana  forms  of   this  instrument  have  occasionslly 

maiimum  of  1879,  and  228  times  smaller  than  been  used  for  various  purposes  a  long  time. 

tlie  Havana  maximum  in  October,  1864.    This  It  never,  however,  so  recommended  itself  to 

alkalinity  increases  and  diminishes  in  inten-  military  use  as  when  General  Boberts,  be- 

sity  pari  pa9$u  with  yellow  fever.     The  blood,  leagnered  in  Ehost,  employed  it  to  signal  for 

breath,  and  excretions  during  certain  stages  of  reinforcements  to  Baunee,  sixty  miles  away. 

yellow  fever  are  markedly  alkaline.    The  most  In  the  present  improved  form  it  is  capable  of 

recommended  disinfectants  are  lust  the  agents  being  used  with  great  advantage  in  the  signal 

chat  would  destroy  a  volatile  alkali.    Erapiri-  service  or  for  other  purposes  between  points 

cal  treatments  by  non-professionals  in  the  West  which  have  no  telegraphic  communication  by 

Inliea  have  oily  and  acid  substances  for  their  electric  wires. 

basis,  just  as  if  the  object  were  to  saponify  or  HILL,   Benjamix   Habvet,    an   American 

neutralize  some  alkaline  poison.    Scientific  in-  statesman,   bom  in  Jasper  County,  Georgia, 

vestlgations  may  verify  his  proposition  that  September  14, 1823.    He  is  of  Irish  lineage  on 

some  volatile  alkali  of  the  compound  ammonia  his  father^s  side,  and  of  English  on  bis  mother's, 

type,  disseminated  in  the  atmosphere  surround-  He  graduated  with  the  first  honors  from  the 

in;;  centers  of  infection,  is  the  material  cause  University  of  Georgia  in  1844,  studied  law, 

of  yellow  fever.  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  the  prac- 

The  National  Board  has  completed  a  sani-  tice  of  his  profession  at  La  Grange,  Georgia, 

tary  survey  of  Memphis,  with  a  view  to  remov-  in  1845.    In  November  of  that  year  he  mar- 

iQ<^  causes  whioh  might  bring  about  a  recur-  ried  Caroline  E.  Holt,  daughter  of  Cicero  Holt, 

rence  of  yellow  fever.  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Athens,  Georgia.    He 

Twenty  State  boards  are  now  working  in  sub-  soon  acquired  a  high  standing  as  an  advocate 

ordination  to  the  National  Board.    The  Amen-  and  orator,  and  now  ranks  as  the  foremost 

cm  Health  Association,  in  its  convention  at  lawyer  at  the  Georgia  bar. 

Nashville,  commended  and  endorsed  the  Na-  In  1851  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legisla- 

tional  Board,  and  recommended  its  continuance  ture.    Without  being  folly  in  sympathy  with 

with  increased  powers.    Whatever  the  discrep-  the  American  or  Know-Nothing  party,  he  was 

ancy  between  public  expectation  and  the  results  chosen  an  elector  at  large  on  that  ticket  in 

fTHined  by  the  Board,  it  must  be  admitted  that  1856.     His  speeches  during  this  Presidential 

<laring  its  brief  existence  its  labors  have  been  campaign  enhanced  his  reputation  as  an  orator 

neither  few  nor  small.     With  more  definite  and  popular  speaker.    In  1859  he  was  elected 

powers  it  mu<«t  have  a  field  of  ever-widening  to  the  State  Senate  as  a  Union  man.    In  1860 

Ui^efulnesa.     The  creation  of  this  bureau  was  his  name  was  on  the  Bell  and  Everett  electoral 

an  imperatively  needed  act  of  legislation.  ticket.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Secession 

HELIOGRAPH,  THE.    The  Mance  helio-  Convention  held  at  Milledgeville,  January  16, 

graph,  an  instrument  for  signaling  by  means  1861.    Georgia  did  not  secede  without  consid- 

of  reflected  solar  rays,  was  made  use  of  among  erable  hesitation  on  the  part  of  a  large  propor- 

the  British  forces  hi  Afghanistan,  and  in  the  tion  of  her  people,  nor  without  solemn  wam- 

latter  part  of  the  war  in  South  Ainoa.    The  ing  and  earnest  remonstrance  from  her  most 
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eminent  citizen,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  who  for  the  sake  of  the  Union,  yon  who  ceased  to 

was  a  member  of  this  Convention.    On  the  fight  when  the  battle  ended  and  the  sword 

third  day  of  the  sessions  of  the  Convention,  was  sheathed — we  have  no  qnarrel  with  too, 

Mr.  Stephens  made  a  speech  endorsing  his  ce]e-<  whether  Repablicans  or  Democrats,    ^e  feit 

brated  speech  of  November  and  deprecating  your  heavy  arm  in  the  carnage  of  battle ;  but 

the  dissolution  of  the  Federal  Union.     Mr.  above  the  roar  of  the  cannon  we  heard  your 

Hill  also  spoke  with  characteristic  zeal  and  ear-  voice  of  kindness,  calling,   *  Brothers,  come 

nestness  in  favor  of  the  Union ;  but,  when  he  back  I '  and  we  bear  witness  to  yon  this  day 

found  that  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  se-  that  that  voice  of  kindness  did  more  to  thio 

cession  was  inevitable,  he  finally  voted  for  it,  the  Confederate  ranks  and  weaken  the  Cod- 

believing  with  many  of  his  friends  that  it  was  federate  arm  than  did  all  the  artillerj  em- 

his  duty  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  State,  ployed  in  the  struggle.'' 

He  was  a  member  of  the  provisional  Confed-  Ue  made  a  speech  January  17, 1877,  in  fa- 

erate  Congress  which  assembled  at  Montgom-  vor  of  the  Electoral  Commission,  charact^r- 

ery,  Alabama,  February  4,  1861.     The  State  izing  it  as  a  measure  wholly  oonstitaiioDal, 

Legislature  in  the  fall  of  that  year  elected  him  wise  in  every  provision,  and  patriotic  in  ever)- 

a  member  of  the  Confederate  Senate,  in  which  purpose. 

body  he  served  during  the  continuance  of  the  He  was  reelected  to  the  Forty-fifth  Coo- 
war.  After  its  close,  in  May,  1865,  he  was  gress,  but  resigned  to  enter  the  United  Stati-s 
arrested  and  confined  in  Fort  Lafayette,  New  Senate,  March  5,  1877,  where  he  served  on  the 
York  Harbor.  In  July  he  was  released  on  pa-  Committees  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  Bevo- 
role,  and  returned  to  his  home  at  La  Grange.  lutionary  Claims,  and  Mines  and  Mining.  In 
During  the  next  ten  years  Mr.  Hill  held  no  addition  to  these,  in  the  extra  sesnon  in  Marcli. 
ofScial  position,  but  was  active  in  the  political  when  the  Democrats  came  into  power,  be  ^  aa 
affairs  of  his  native  State,  speaking  and  writing  made  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreic:n 
against  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress.  Relations  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
He  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Greeley  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate.  His 
movement  in  1872.  Elected  a  representative  most  im])ortant  speeches  in  the  Senate  have 
to  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  he  took  his  seat  been  on  the  silver  bill,  delivered  February  8» 
December  6,  1875,  and  was  appointed  a  mem-  1878,  in  which  he  £avored  the  recoinage  aud 
ber  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  remonetizing  of  silver,  but  opposed  the  anlim- 
The  debate  on  the  "Amnesty  bill"  brought  ited  free  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar;  on  the 
him  into  prominence  at  the  beginning  of  his  Thurman  Pacific  Bailroad  Funding  bill,  Mbj 
Congressional  career.  In  his  speech  on  Janu-  20,  1878 ;  on  "  Tlie  Union  and  its  Enemies,'^ 
ary  11,  1876,  he  said:  "Is  the  bosom  of  the  May  10,  1879;  and  in  defense  of  his  Union 
country  always  to  be  torn  with  this  miserable  record  during  the  war  of  secession,  in  reply  to 
sectional  debate,  whenever  a  Presidential  elec-  Senator  Blaine,  June  10,  1879. 
tion  is  pending?  The  victory  of  the  North  HILL,  Sir  Bowlakd,  K.  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L.,  F. 
was  absolute,  and  God  knows  the  submission  B.  S.,  born  at  Kidderminster,  December  3, 1705. 
of  the  South  was  complete  I  But,  sir,  we  have  died  in  London,  September  2,  1879.  He  was 
recovered  from  the  humiliation  of  defeat,  and  brother  to  Matthew  Davenport  HUl,  Q.  C,  wlio 
we  come  here  among  you  and  ask  you  to  give  fifty  years  ago  had  reached  distinction  as  a 
us  the  greetings  accorded  to  brothers  by  broth-  Beform  member  of  Parliament.  These  brot))- 
ers.  We  propose  to  join  you  in  every  patri-  ers  were  sons  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Hill,  scho^.»l- 
otio  endeavor  and  to  unite  with  you  in  every  master  in  Birmingham.  Bowland  Hill  wes 
patriotic  aspiration  that  looks  to  the  benefit,  educated  in  his  father^s  school,  and  for  seven- 
the  advancement,  and  the  honor  of  every  part  teen  years  lived  the  uneventful  life  of  a  teacher 
of  our  common  country.  Let  us,  gentlemen  in  that  institution.  In  1886  he  entered  tbu 
of  all  parties,  in  this  centennial  year,  indeed  public  service  as  Secretary  to  the  Con)mi>- 
have  a  jubilee  of  freedom.  We  divide  with  sioners  for  the  Colonization  of  Sonth  Australia, 
you  the  glories  of  the  Bevolution  and  of  the  His  mind  was  turned  to  the  subject  of  po&t- 
succeeding  years  of  our  national  life,  before  ofiice  reform,  which  became  his  life-work^  by 
that  unhappy  division — that  four  years'  night  the  following  incident:  Coleridge,  on  a  tonr 
of  gloom  and  despair ;  and  so  shall  we  divide  through  the  Lake  district,  arrived  at  a  way.^iiU* 
with  you  the  glories  of  all  the  future.  We  are  inn  as  a  postman  delivered  a  letter  to  the  wait- 
here  ;  we  are  in  the  house  of  our  fathers,  our  ing-maid.  She  examined  it  carefully  and  re- 
brothers  are  our  companions,  and  we  are  at  turned  it  to  the  postman,  saying  she  could  not 
home  to  stay,  thank  God  t  We  come  charging  afford  the  shilling.  Finding  that  the  letter 
upon  the  Union  no  wrongs  to  us.  The  Union  was  from  her  brother,  the  poet  insisted  on 
never  wronged  us.  The  Union  has  been  an  paying  the  postage.  Afterward,  in  explana> 
unmixed  blessing  to  every  section,  to  every  tion  of  her  reluctance  to  aooept  his  kind  of^c*^\ 
State,  and  to  every  man  of  every  color  in  the  girl  showed  him  that  the  letter  was  blank. 
America.  We  charge  all  our  wrongs  upon  On  the  outside  were  certain  marks  which  ct>n- 
that  *  higher-law'  fanaticism  that  never  kept  veyed  to  her  the  knowledge  that  her  brother 
a  pledge  nor  obeyed  a  law.  Brave  Union  men  was  well.  Thus  by  a  prearranged  system  tL«  y 
of  the  North — ^you  who  fought  for  the  Union  managed  to  correspond  with  each  other  and 
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defraud  the  GoTemment    Mr.  Hill  was  mnoh  ford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.  0.  L.  In 
impressed  by  this  narrative,  and  henceforth  that  year  he  received  the  first  Albert  gold 
dedicated  his  energies  to  an  amelioration  of  the  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts.    In  1877  a  sub- 
law.    He  lived  to  see  the  complete  success  of  scription  for  a  statue  (no  coutribution  over  six* 
his  system  in  Great  Britain,  and  its  adoption  pence  allowed)  resulted  in  £1,600  from  over 
throagbont  the  civilized  world.    Postage  be-  100,000  persons  raised  in  a  short  time.    A  few 
tore  his  day,  except  to  the  easy  classes,  was  months  before  his  death  the  freedom  of  the 
prohibitive.    News  was  smuggled  through  the  city  of  London  was  conferred  upon  him.    The 
mails  in  many  ingenious  ways.    He  met  with  ceremony  was  performed  at  his  house,  where 
much  official  opposition.     When  Mr.  Hill  pro-  he  was  confined  by  ill  health,  and  where  soon 
poddd  his  plan  to  the  Postmaster-General,  it  after,  full  of  years  and  honors,  he  died, 
was  unceremoniously  r^ected.    In  1837  he  HILLARD,  Gbobob  Stillman,  an  editor  and 
ublished  a  book  on  "  Post-Office  Reform.'*  author,  born  at  Machias,  Maine,  in  September, 
y  a  convincing  array  of  facts  and  figpires  he  1808,  died  in  Boston,  January  21,  1879.    He 
proved  that,  despite  increase  of  business  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1828,  and  in 
growth  of  population,  the  post-office  revenue  1833  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston.    In 
had  decreased  from  1815  to  1835,  so  universal  the  same  year  he  became  editorially  connect- 
WAS  the  custom  of  sending  letters  through  pri-  ed  with  the  *^  Ohriatian  Register,''  a  Unitarian 
vate  channels.    He  argued,  in  favor  of  cheap  weekly  newspaper.    Subsequently  he  became 
postage,  that  a  greater  number  of  letters  at  re-  associated  with  Charles  Sumner  in  the  publi- 
daced  rates  would  increase  the  total  revenue,  cation  of  ^^  The  Jurist."    In  1856  he  bought 
The  public  were  quick  to  perceive  the  merit  an  interest  in  the  *'  Boston  Courier,"  and  took 
of  his  plan.    In  1838  the  House  of  Commons  the  position  of  associate  editor,  but  retired  at 
appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  sub-  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.    He  was  most 
ject,  which  recommended  its  adoption.   During  successful  in  his  contributions  to  magazines 
lS3d  more  than  two  thousand  petitions  in  its  and  reviews,  among  which  were  the  ^*  Atlantic 
{•J.VOT  were  addressed  to  Parliament.    In  spite  Monthly"  and  the  ^^  North  American  Review." 
of  o]fi?ial  obstructions,  early  in  1840  the  penny  His  articles  were  chiefly  reviews  of  books  and 
jM>at  was  established.    Mr.  Hill  was  appointed  essays  on  sabjects  of  art    In  1845-'47  he  was 
t  i  a  place  in  the  Treasury  to  superintend  its  a  member  of  the  Boston  Common  Council, 
iaiai^uration.    Results  have  more  than  justi-  He  then  visited  £!urope,  and  on  his  return 
iied  his  prophecies.    In  1838,  the  last  complete  published  ^^  Six  Months  in  Italy,"  which  was 
year  of  the  old  system,  76,000,000  chargeable  successful  here  and  republished  in  England. 
letters  were  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1850  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate: 
Tuis  number  was  more  than  doubled  during  in  1853  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional 
the  first  year  of  the  cheap  system.    In  1854  it  Convention;  in  1854-'56  Boston  City  Solici- 
reached  443,000,000.    In  1878  the  aggregate  tor;   and  in  1866-'70  United  States  District 
amounted  to  1,900,000,000.     Within  ten  years  Attorney  for  Massachusetts.    He  was  a  pleas- 
th'd  postal  receipts  equaled  the  greatest  high-  ing  speaker,  and  delivered  many  public  ad- 
poatage  revenue.    Since  that  period  the  in-  dresses.     He  published  in  1856  a  series  of 
crease  has  continued  without  fluctuation.    In  school  readers  which  were  very  successful.    In 
1S42,  on  a  change  of  ministry,  Mr.  Hill  was  1839  he  published,  in  five  volumes,  ^^The  Poet- 
removed  from  office  on  the  score  that  his  ser-  ical  Works  of  Edmund  Spenser,  with  a  Criti- 
▼ioefv  though  successful,  were  no  longer  needed,  cal  Introduction."    His  *'  Selections  from  the 
This  did  not  meet  the  general  approbation.    A  Writings  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,"  published 
sahscriptionfor  a  public  testimonial  was  begun,  in  1856,  was  well  done.    Several  translations 
vhich  rapidly  brought  in  £13,360.    In  1843  he  were  also  made  by  him,  one  of  which  was 
was  manager  of  the  London  and  Brighton  Guizot's  "Essay  on  the  Character  and  Influ- 
Rdilway.     Subsequently  he  became  its  chair-  enoe  of  Washington."    In  1864  he  published 
m&n.    He  was  after wwd  appointed  a  member  the  "  Life  and  Campaigns  of  Greorge  B.  McClel- 
of  a  Royal  Commission  on  KaUways.    His  dis-  Ian."    He  began  to  prepare  for  publication  the 
Beating  views  were  published  in  a  separate  re-  life  and  letters  of  George  Ticknor,  but  was  nn- 
P'^rt  from  those  of  his  fellow  commissioners,  able  to  finish  the  work,  which  was  completed 
la  1846  he  was  made  Secretary  to  the  Post-  by  Miss  Ticknor. 

niaster-GeneraL  In  1854  he  received  the  ap-  HOOD,  John  B.,  Lieutenant-General  in  the 
K'iDtment  for  which  he  was  eminently  fitted^  Confederate  Army,  bom  at  Owenville,  Bath 
('.it  of  Chief  Secretary  This  post  he  filled  County,  Kentucky,  June  1,  1831,  died  of  yel- 
wit^  honor  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  nation  low  fever  in  New  Orleans,  August  30,  1879. 
until  declining  health  forced  him  to  resign  it  His  preparatory  education  was  received  at 
in  1864.  The  Treasury,  after  a  handsome  ac-  Mount  Sterling.  In  1849  he  entered  the  Mill- 
ie nowledgment,  continued  to  him  for  life  his  tary  Academy  at  West  Point.  He  graduated 
fiill  salary  of  £10,000.  Parliament  voted  him  in  1853  in  the  same  class  with  Chambliss, 
a!-(o  a  grant  of  £20,000.  In  1860,  in  recogni-  Bowen,  McPherson,  Rich,  Schofield,  Sheridan, 
ti  >n  of  his  services  in  the  Post-Office,  he  was  Terrill,  and  other  distinguished  military  lead- 
(^reated  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath,  ers.  Assigned  to  duty  in  the  4th  Infantry,  he 
Civil  Division.    In  1864  the  University  of  Ox-  served  two  years  in  California.    In  July,  1865| 
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he  was  transferred  to  the  2d  Cavalry,  of  which  I7  for  Pope.  At  Boonesbora  with  D.  E.  Ilill. 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  colonel,  and  Rob-  he  held  that  pass  against  all  opposition  until 
ert  £.  Lee  Uentenant-colonel.  This  regiment,  Lee  retnmed  with  a  corps  and  checked  McClel- 
which  gave  so  many  officers  of  note  to  both  Ian.  At  Fredericksborg  his  command  »i\h 
Northem  and  Southern  armies,  was  then  pard-  ported  Jaokson^s  left.  At  Antietam,  on  the 
ing  the  northern  and  western  frontiers  of  Texas.  Confederate  left,  his  men  were  in  the  thickest 
Hood  won  his  first  laurels  in  a  desperate  fight  of  the  fight.  At  Gettysburg  the  Texans  con- 
at  Devil's  Run  in  July,  1856.  With  twenty-  fronted  Meade's  left.  At  one  time  they  fousrLt 
five  men  of  his  company  he  charged  a  numer-  their  way  to  a  rocky  eminence  commandiD^ 
ous  band  of  Comancnes  and  Lipans,  and  cap-  the  Union  lines.  Too  few  to  hold  it,  thej  fell 
tured  them.  But  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  back  after  their  leader  had  been  wounded  id 
with  an  Indian  warrior  he  received  an  arrow-  the  left  arm.  A  painful  surgical  operation, 
wound,  from  which  he  was  laid  up  for  two  two  resections  of  the  bone,  preserved  the  shat- 
years.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  tered  limb,  but  it  was  ever  after  useless, 
was  cavalry  instructor  at  West  Point.  On  the  Two  months  later,  with  this  stiU  unhealed 
16th  of  April,  1861,  he  resigned  his  commission  arm  buckled  to  his  side,  he  rejoined  his  com- 
in  the  United  States  Array,  returned  to  tlie  mand,  which,  with  the  rest  of  Longstreet's 
South,  and  in  May  reported  to  General  Lee  corps,  was  ordered  to  Tennessee  to  reeniorce 
with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  Appointed  Bragg.  In  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  Hood'j 
to  the  captaincy  of  an  irregular  squadron  of  division  was  stationed  on  the  left  of  the  Con* 
mounted  volunteers,  he  was  ordered  to  the  federate  line.  In  the  second  day's  fight,  per- 
Peninsula,  and  under  General  Magruder  took  oeiving  that  the  line  wavered  where  his  oi^n 
part  in  the  fight  at  Big  Bethel.  He  was  called  Texans  were  posted,  he  rode  up  to  them,  saj* 
to  Richmond  to  organize  a  body  of  Texans,  ing,  **Give  me  the  colors."  "Against  ur 
partly  recruited  by  Van  Dorn,  partly  Individ-  orders.  General,"  the  young  color-bearer  an- 
ual  volunteers  who  had  hurried  to  Richmond  swerea,  '*  but  I'll  carry  them  wherever  jon 
at  the  first  call.  He  was  elected  colonel  of  command."  Just  then  a  ball  struck  Hood. 
the  5th  Infantry,  which  with  the  1st  Texas  was  The  Texans  rallied  and  charged.  He  was  l>ome 
brigaded  under  General  Wigfall.  •  In  March,  off  the  field,  but  not  before  he  heard  and  joiDcd 
1862,  Wigfall  having  been  elected  to  the  Con-  in  the  shout  of  success.  Amputation  of  the 
federate  Congress,  Hood  was  appointed  to  the  right  leg  was  the  consequence  of  this  woun<l. 
vacant  brigadiership.  This  was  the  famous  While  still  in  hospital  he  was  offered  a  burtha 
Texas  Brigade,  to  which  Hood  was  so  strongly  place.  He  refused,  saying:  '*No  bomb-f>rrK>i 
attached,  and  of  which  he  spoke  with  his  dy-  for  me.  I  purpose  to  see  this  fight  out  in  the 
ing  breath.  Its  valor  was  native,  its  efficiency  field."  Within  six  months  the  mutilated  eol- 
was  due  to  the  drill  of  its  commander.  The  dier  returned  to  the  post  of  duty, 
brigade  was  ordered  to  the  Peninsula,  and  During  the  spring  of  1864,  at  the  head  of 
formed  part  of  the  11,000  troops  who,  under  his  corps,  he  fought  through  the  memoraVle 
Magruder  and  Johnston,  opposed  the  advance  retreat  of  Johnston  from  I)alton  to  AtlantA. 
of  McCIellan.  Its  first  fight  was  near  West  When  the  Confederate  Administration  deoidt-d 
Point  on  York  River,  where  Hood's  Texans  on  the  perilous  move  of  changing  ooramiinders 
attacked  Franklin's  command ;  and  the  brigade  in  face  of  an  advancing  enemy,  their  choice 
bore  a  fair  part  in  the  seven  days'  battle  around  fell  upon  Hood,  whose  record  was  pre^minett- 
Richmond.  Perhaps  tlie  proudest  day  in  its  ly  that  of  a  *'  fighting  general"  Aware  of  the 
annals  was  the  desperate  fight  at  Gaines's  Mill,  deep  dissatisfaction  of  the  army  at  the  chanire. 
Hill's  assault  having  been  repulsed,  Pickett's  *'  reluctantly  and  only  in  obedience  to  orde^^'' 
brigade  attacked  the  formidable  works  and  he  assume<l  command  on  the  18th  of  Julr. 
was  foiled.  Whiting's  division,  to  which  Hood  Within  two  days  he  acted  on  the  offen^iTe. 
was  attached,  was  ordered  to  attempt  the  diffi-  On  several  successive  days  there  were  stuU 
cult  task.  Hood's  Texans  charged  at  a  double-  bom  engagements  where  he  claimed  the  vie- 
quick  across  a  ravine  open  to  the  enemy's  fire,  tory.  Finally,  with  one  division  of  his  arnir 
and  up  the  hillside,  carrying  the  triple  line  of  in  Atlanta,  and  the  other  under  Hardee  twentj 
intrenchment.  They  lost  more  than  half  their  miles  away,  near  Jonesboro,  he  found  hinistlf 
numbers,  yet  on  the  summit  they  re-formed  completely  outflanked  by  Sherman.  Hardee 'i» 
their  broken  line  and  repelled  a  sudden  onset  attack  on  the  Union  lines  having  failed.  Hood's 
of  cavalry.  The  following  day,  when  Stone-  position  became  untenable.  He  evacuated  At- 
wall  Jackson  surveyed  the  battle-ground,  he  ex-  lanta.  This  left  Sherman  in  his  rear,  and  en- 
claimed,  *^ These  were  soldiers  indeed."  This  abled  him  to  make  that  ''march  to  the  sea'* 
utterance  of  the  silent  hero  was  the  stamp  of  which  proved  the  death-blow  of  tlie  Confed- 
fame  to  the  Texas  Brigade.  Hood  led  them,  eracy.  Hood  began  his  counter-moTemtDt 
afoot  and  sword  in  hand,  and  was  shot  in  the  into  Tennessee.  This  whole  oampaigD  is  said 
body.  He  was  made  a  major-general.  to  have  been  planned  in  Richmond  by  Oeneml 
With  Longstreet's  corps,  Hood's  command  Bragg,  with  the  approval  of  President  Davi«. 
shared  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  two  Maryland  Hood  executed  it  with  vigor,  if  not  with  sao 
campaigns.  At  the  second  battle  of  Manassas,  cess.  In  September  the  Army  of  Tenne^^^ 
Hood  led  the  charge  wlddh  resulted  disastrous-  was  on  its  northward  march.    In  KoTemtvr 
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thoy  drove  the  Union  force  ont  of  Decatar  and  General  Hood  had  a  fine  phyaiqne  and  dig- 
crossed  the  Tennesaee  at  Florence,  confronted  nified  bearing.  He  was  a  devout  member  of 
bj  General  Thomas,  a  f oeman  worthy  of  their  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Ohoroh.  He  was  most 
steeL  Thomas  retired  slowly  towiu^  Nash-  happy  in  his  domestic  relations.  In  1868  he 
Tille.  On  the  80th  of  November  occurred  the  married  Miss  Anna  BCarie  Hennen,  a  native  of 
battle  of  Franklin.  Hood's  army  drove  the  New  Orleans.  She  died  suddenly  on  the  22d 
UoioQ  front  to  their  second  line  of  intrench-  of  August.  This  was  the  first  blow  of  fate 
ments  and  captured  many  prisoners  and  stands  which  Hood  could  not  summon  fortitude  to 
of  colors.  Their  dead  ana  wounded  were  left  sustain*  Prostrated  by  grief,  the  fever  found 
in  his  hands.  The  carnage  on  the  Confederate  in  him  an  nnresisting  victim.  The  General 
side  was  frightful,  especially  in  officers.  Gen-  and  his  eldest  daughter  were  laid  in  the  same 
end  Cleburne  fell  mortally  wounded  as  his  tomb,  which  had  reopened  thrice  within  ten 
horse  was  leaping  the  breastworks.  The  vet-  days.  Ten  little  orphans  survived  him.  Death 
eran  soldiers,  though  they  fought  as  well  as  being  near,  he  was  questioned  in  regard  to  his 
ever,  felt  that  their  real  enemy  was  far  behind  dependent  family.     He  expressed  a  willingness 


reply :  '^  I  did  my  duty  as  commander  of  the  Southern  soldiers  will  never  let  my  children 

forlorn  hope  of  the  Oonfederacy.    I  was  put  want.*'    Thus  trusting  in  Ood,  and,  under  Him, 

there  to  fight,  and  fight  means  kill  and  be  to  hia  stanch  comrades,  he  died  as  he  had  lived, 

killed."  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Franklin  HOOKER,  Miuor-General  Joseph,  bom  at 

Xashville  was  closely  invested.    On  the  16th  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  in  1815,  died  at  Garden 

of  December  the  Union  army,  having  received  City,  Long  Island,  October  81, 1879.    He  grad- 

reenforoements,    attacked    the    Confederates  uated  from  the  Military  Academy  at  West 

along  their  entire  line.    After  a  fierce  fight  Point  in  1887,  and  served  in  the  Mexican  war, 

Hood's  center  suddenly  gave  way.    His  retreat  rising  to  the  rank  of  captain  of  artillery,  and 

was  covered  by  General  Forrest^  yet  supplies,  the  brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  stafif. 

ammanition,  and  ordinance  that  could  ill  be  From  1859  to  1861  he  was  a  colonel  in  the 

spired  had  to  be  abandoned  as  he  fell  back.  California  militia.    When  the  civil  war  broke 

After  a  weary  march,  during  the  severest  win-  out  in  1861,  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of 

ter  weather,  the  broken  remnant  of  this  once  volunteers  and  put  in  command  of  the  defenses 

splendid  army  recroesed  the  Tennessee.  of  Washington,  August  12,  1861 ;  but  his  com- 

At  his  own  request  General  Hood  was  re-  mission  was  dated  back  to  May  17, 1861.  When 
lieved  of  his  command.  At  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  General  McClellan  moved  to  the  Peninsula  Gen- 
he  parted  from  his  soldiers.  In  his  fkrewell  eral  Hooker's  brigade  was  added  to  the  com: 
address,  after  paying  tribute  to  the  men  who  mand,  and  for  gidlant  service  at  Williamsburg 
hv\  borne  defeat  and  hardship  without  a  he  was  promoted  to  be  major-general  of  volun- 
marmur,  he  took  upon  himself  the  whole  re-  teers,  May  5,  1862.  During  General  Pope's 
^ponsibility  of  the  campaign,  saying,  **  I  strove  operatioos  before  Washington  General  Hooker 
hard  to  do  my  duty  in  its  execution.'*  At  the  was  very  active,  and  at  Antietam,  September 
cJo^e  of  the  war  he  carried  with  him  into  civil  17,  1862,  was  wounded,  and  was  soon  after 
life  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  friend  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of 
toe.  After  a  sojourn  in  Texas,  the  State  te  the  regnlar  army.  At  the  msastrous  repulse 
which  he  was  bound  by  so  many  associations^  of  Bnmside  at  Fredericksburg  in  December, 
he  removed  to  Louisiana  to  enter  into  business  1862,  he  commanded  the  center  of  the  army. 
as  a  factor  and  commission  merchant.  He  In  January,  1868,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
was  the  agent  of  the  Texans,  who  confided  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
their  financial  interests  to  him.  He  was  idso  on  May  2d-4th  fought  and  lost  the  battle  of 
appointed  President  of  the  Louisiana  branch  of  Ohancellorsville.  The  Army  of  Northern  Yir- 
tite  life  Aaaociation  of  America.  At  one  time  ginia,  under  command  of  Gener<d  Lee,  soon 
he  bad  aoqnired  a  competent  fortune,  but  subse-  after  attempted  to  carry  the  war  into  Penn- 
'i'l^Qtly,  by  some  sadden  fluctuation,  he  lost  all.  sylvania,  but  General  Hooker  followed  closely. 
These  reverses  be  bore  with  equanimity.  With  He  resigned  his  command  on  the  28th  of  June, 
a  doe  regard  for  his  military  reputation,  he  and  G^nersI  Meade,  his  successor,  commanded 
employed  bis  leisure  hours  in  writing  the  story  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  1-8,  1668. 
of  his  GampAigns,  which  he  completed.  In-  General  Hooker  remained  in  Baltimore  wait- 
tended  as  his  vindication,  it  must  prove  valu-  ing  orders  till  September  24th,  when  he  was 
aSle  to  the  future  historian  of  the  war,  ema-  put  in  command  of  the  20th  army  corps  (con- 
nating  as  it  does  from  a  man  of  such  marked  solidated  from  the  11th  and  12Ui),  and  sent 
simplicity  and  truth.  Much  adverse  criticism  to  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  He  distinguished 
h  Is  been  bestowed  upon  the  strategy  which  himself  at  Lookout  Valley,  Lookout  Mountain, 
recited  in  failure.  Whether  fitted  or  not  for  Missionary  Ridge,  and  Ringgold,  October  27  to 
the  greatness  which  was  thrust  upon  him,  no  November  27,  1868 ;  was  actively  engaged  in 
one  denies  Hood's  figliting  qualities.  the  march  to  Atlanta ;  again  relieved  of  com* 
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mand,  July  80, 1864;  in  command  snooessively  «  ^.  .  ^  -o^vw  ta.#  ..  jtm^Ms 

of  th;  Northern,  ELtem,  and  Lake  Depart-  |- ^J-^^jfSJL'tSS'SdwVri^ip::;; ::::::  5SS5 

ments,  and  of  the  Retiring  Board  till  Septem-    lo.      •*      ofJuatioe Wi4gi 

bar  1, 1866.    He  was  breyetted  Ifajor-General  J^     :      li^^^S^'^r^.:.-  l^^ 

of  the  United  Stated  Army  in  March,  1865,    i^     *»      ofFinwioe ».48ija 

and  in  consequence  of  disability  pnt  upon  the    14.  AdminUtwUon  of  Croatia  and  siaTooia *^K! 

retired  list,  with  the  full  rank  of  m^or-gen-  }$•  p^„^^;,    ._._?.^:;::. :;:::::::::;::  i,oaM9 

eral,  in  1868.                                                          17.  PubUc  debt 48gKM»T 

HUNGARY,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  and  one  ^  ^^I'^Si.!^,  *!"•  ^™^.^*!^.f5  «8.757,»» 

of  the  two  principal  divisions  of  tne  Austro-  19.  cootiibattun tothe  Aiu'tiiM debt !.\' .'!!!.'!.*!  80,4is,4S0 

Hunttarian  Monarchy.  (See  Austbo-Hunoaby.)    2a  Ouarantaed  totereit  to  priTate  raiiroada JJ^S; 

The  Hungarian  Ministry  at  the  close  of  1879    "•  MJ«..lianeona i^mm^ 

was  composed   as  follows :    President  of  the                Total  ordlnarr  ezpendltnrea **?*15S5 


Ministry  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Koloman 


OOUNTRIEB. 

Sqnart 
mllM. 

Population 
hil87«. 

Uungaiy  and  Tranayiranla. 

Fiume  (fi-ee  dty) ...  

Croatia  and  Slavonia 

Milftarr  Frontier. 

108,26S 

8 

8,858 

7,808 

18,724,443 

18,178 

1,818,180 

698,788 

Total 

1S4,42« 

15,654,688 

Extraordinary  expenditures 8,9^785 

Tiszade  BorosjenO;  Minister  near  the  King's  Total M«,48^«© 

Person  («rf  Zato),  Freiherr  von  Orczy;  Min-  -jj^^^ 

ister  of  Education  and  Worship,  A.  von  Tre-  ^"""^^                                             ' 

fort ;  Minister  for  the  Defense  of  the  Country,  In  the  budget  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia  for 

Colonel  B.  Szende  von  Keresztes ;   Minister  1878  the  receipts  were  estimated  at  8,812,284 

of  Public  Works,  Thomas  P6chy  von  P6ch-  florins,    and   the    expenditures  at    8,810,284 

Ujfalu ;  Minister  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  Ko-  florins. 

li»man  Bedekovitoh  de  Komor ;  Minister  of  The  public  debt  of  Hungary  at  the  dose  of 

Justice,  Dr.  Theodor  Panler ;  Minister  of  Fi-  1877  amounted  to  660,176,966  florins,  exduave 

nance,  Count  Szapary;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  of  the  common  debt  of  the  empire.    Hungary 

Commerce,  and  industry,  Freiherr  Kem^ny.  also  has  a  share  in  the  public  debt  of  Austria 

The  area  and  population  of  the  countries  of  proper,  about  80  per  cent,  of  its  amount  pre- 

the  Hungarian  Crown  are  as  follows,  according  vious  to  1868.    This  debt  is  regarded  as  ex- 

to  the  "  Statistlche  Handbuch  der  Osterreich.-  clasively  Austrian,  but  Hungary  pays  annually 

ungarischen  Monardiie  " :  a  fixed  sum  for  interest  and  for  amortization. 

The  assets  of  the  state  were  estimated  in  1876 
at  762,500,000  florins.  The  Diet  on  February 
15th  authorized  a  gold-rente  loan  of  100,000,- 
000  florins  (to  bear  interest  in  gold),  intended 
to  provide  the  means  for  defraying  the  costs  of 
the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and 
to  cover  the  deflcit  of  the  year.    If  it  should 

turn  out  that  a  gold  rente  can  not  be  negoti- 

~                  ~~;         rr,                 -,,     „  ated,  the  Minister  is  empowered  to  arrange  for 

The  movement  of  population  was  as  follows  ^  temporary  advance ;  and  if  suflSdent  can  not 

^0  1®76 :  ^  obtained  in  that  way,  then  he  may  borrow 

M*JjJf««; ; l?i^  on  the  security  of  the  state  domains.    Lastiy, 

g^-  finciasiTeofftiU.births.{  ;;;•;;;;  ^^'279  jf  ^^^  finds  it  more  convenient,  he  may  have 

Exceas  of  births 151,877  recourse  to  all  three  plans. 

The  budget  for  the  countries  bdonging  to  In  the  estimates  for  1880,  the  expenditure 

the  Hungarian  Crown  for  1879  was  voted  by  was  calculated  at  263,669,662  flonns,  the  reve- 

the  Lower  House  on  February  28th  by  a  m^or-  nue  at  286,850,294  fl.,  making  a  deficit  of  17,- 

ity  of  227  against  174.    It  was  as  follows  (1  819,868  fl.    If  the  Legislature  should  accept  the 

florin  =  48  cents) :  proposed  increase  of  the  duty  on  petroleum,  ex- 

ow^»«i  pected  to  yield  1,800,000  fl.,  this  deficit  would 

*'*'°™-                     Florin..  be  reduced  to  15,529,868  fl.,  against  28,829,591 

1.  Direct  taxes. 82,085,500  fl.,  the  figure  for  1879.    In  this  estimate  the  €x- 

l  ]SSXu.'f^'o<;^^^r^ii;^^^^          ''*•''''''  Penses  of  the  occupation  ^f  ^oJ^JPF^IfS^/ 

inatitationt ...r... 2^160,195  They  had  been  fixed  under  8,000,000  fl,    Thia 

4.  Extraordinary  reoeipta  of  the  Ministry  of  Fl-  would  entail  a  charge  f  or  Hungary  of  2,512,000 

5.  KcSS^<rftheitii;rMiii^;;::::::::::^    Sm  fl.,  so  that  the  total  deficit  for  1880  was  mt 

«.  ouier  receipt* 4,808,000  down  in  round  numbers  at  18,000,000  fl,,  for 

Total  ordinary  receipts 2i9,(»i,i70  which,  however,  no  new  credit  would  be  a*ed. 

Extraordinary  receipts 2,517,483  The  aggregate  length  of  railways  open  for 

T«tai                                      222208:802  traffic on  January  1, 1879,  was 7,002 kUometrcfl 

^^*^ 222,208,802  ^^  kilometre  =  0-62  mOe).     The  number  of 

EXPEHDiTCREs.  post-officcs  in  1877  was  1,980 ;  the  number  of 

1.  Royal  honseboid. 4,C5o,ooo  fetters,  newspapers,  postal. carda,  samplea,  etc., 

2.  Royal  cabinet  chancery i  o^'SS  114,827,000;  and  the  value  of  letters  and  pack- 

iS^ndiofMiirist;^::;;::::;:;:;:;::::::;:    mm  ages,  888,700,000  florins.  The  length  of  tde- 

B.  Ministry  ad  Latos 60,848  jfraph  lines  in  1878  was  14,828-9  kilometres. 

t     -      i7tSnSX^^.^r^^^^                  i,m^  Snd  of  wires 50,072-2 kUometre^   Thenumber 
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of  telegraph  Btations  was  060,  and  the  nnm-  aster.    In  the  ministerial  programme  snhmit- 
ber  of  dispatches  sent  and  received  was  2,-  ted  to  the  Diet  on  October  8tb,  M.  Tisza  stated 
832,259.  that  the  plans  for  rebuilding  the  town  had 
On  March  12ih  the  city  of  Szegedin  was  been  made  and  were  under  examination,  and 
completely  inundated  by  the  river  Tlieiss.    It  that  the  dikes  which  were  to  protect  it  from 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Theiss  and  similar  catastrophes  would  be  completed  be- 
lts chief  tributary  the  Maros.  lies  almost  en-  fore  winter  set  in.    He  also  stated  that  the 
tirely  on  low  alluvial  ground,  and,  with  the  total  sum  received  in  aid  of  the  city  amounted 
exception  of  the  suburb  New  Szegedin,  on  the  to  about  2,750,000  florins, 
right  bank  of  the  Theiss.    In  order  to  protect  The  foreign  relations  of  the  country  occupied 
it  from  the  Theiss,  a  large  high  dike  was  car-  the  attention  of  the  Diet.    The  abrogation  of 
ried  along  the  river,  and,  in  connection  with  Article  V.  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague  (see  Geb- 
other  parties  interested,  the  people  had  taken  mant)  was  the  subject  of  an  interpellation  on 
measures  to  protect  the  rear  of  the  town  by  February  16th  in  the  Lower  House.    Herr 
carrying  several   transverse  dikes  from   the  Tisza  replied  that  it  was  more  to  the  interest 
higher  land  and  isolated  hillocks  to  the  river,  of  Austria-Hungary  to  renounce  all-  claims  to 
The  first  of  these  is  about  twelve  miles  north  the  realization  of  that  clause  than  to  allow  it 
of  the  town,  where  the  river  turns  almost  at  to  be  used  at  a  future  time  as  a  snare  by  which 
right  angles  to  the  east.    This,  which  might  be  other  interested  Powers  might   involve  the 
called  the  outwork  of  the  lines  of  defense,  gave  country  in  an  unpleasant  position.    Germany, 
way  as  early  as  March  4th,  the  waters  sweep-  the  Minister  said,  never  expected  any  return 
ing  in  and  flooding  the  whole  space  to  the  for  the  service  rendered  by  her  to  Austria- 
second  fine,  which  runs  from  the  higher  land  Hungary  with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  Bos- 
in  the  west  in  a  southerly  direction,  being  in-  nia  and  Herzegovina.    On  March  1st  the  Gov- 
tersected  by  the  embankment  of  the  Alfdld  emment  presented  to  the  Lower  House  a  bill 
Kail  way,  which  runs  southwest.    In  the  night  expressive  of  its  assent  to  the  Trea£y  of  Berlin. 
6f  the  7th  the  northern  frontier  of  this  second  The  discussion  began  on  tlie  24th.    M.  Tisza, 
liae  was  broken  through,  leaving  as  a  last  de-  in  opposing  a  motion  on  the  part  of  the  oppo- 
fense  the  southern  portion  of  the  Bakto  dike  rition  to  reject  the  treaty,  maintained  the  view 
and  of  the  railway  embankment,  on  which,  that  international  treaties  concluded  by  the 
therefore,  all  efforts  were  concentrated.    Be-  Grown  did  not  depend  for  their  validity  upon 
sides  the  military  dispatched  thither  to  work  the  assent  of  Parliament.    The  controlling  pow- 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  engineers,  er  of  Parliament  did  not  begin  until  the  Gov- 
the  population  were  called  upon  to  give  their  emment  submitted  estimates  for  the  purpose 
assiistance.    In  spite  of  the  most  heroic  efforts,  of  carrying  out  a  provision  of  the  treaty.    The 
this  dike  had  to  be  abandoned  between  one  bill  was  finally  adopted  by  a  large  majority  in 
and  two  in  the  morning  of  the  12th,  and  be-  the  Lower  House  on  March  27tb,  and  in  the 
fore  the  people  could  secure  places  of  safety  Upper  House  without  a  debate  on  the  29th. 
the  waters  were  upon  them.    Out  of  10,000  The  desire  of  the  Hungarians  to  Magyarize 
baildings,  8,200  were  destroyed,  4,800  being  the  different  nationalities  inhabiting  the  lands 
dwelling-houses.    The  number  of  persons  who  of  the  Hungarian  Crown  was  again  shown  by 
lost  their  lives  was  estimated  as  high  as  2,000,  the  passage  of  a  bill  in  May  ordering  the  Ma- 
and  even  according  to  the  lowest  estimate  was  gyar  language  to  be  taught  in  all  the  non-Ma- 
deplorably  large.    All  available  means  were  gyar  primary  schools. 

employed  in  the  work  of  saving  those  in  the  Minister  Tisza,  upon  the  reassembling  of  the 
town,  several  thousands  being  removed  by  rail-  Diet  in  October,  called  the  attention  of  the 
road  and  distributed  among  the  different  vil-  Honse  to  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  many  parts 
lagea  between  Szegedin  and  Temesvar.  The  of  the  country.  He  said  the  Government  had 
event  was  considered  a  national  disaster,  and  taken  the  necessary  measures  to  ascertain  the 
the  Emperor  went  in  person  to  the  afflicted  real  state  of  things,  and  had  come  to  the  con- 
city  to  cheer  by  his  presence  the  unfortunate  elusion  that,  in  consequence  of  this  failure,  it 
people.  All  parts  of  the  empire  joined  in  might  well  oe  incumbent  upon  them  in  some 
contribnting  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  The  districts  to  make  a  provision  either  by  loans 
Lower  House  of  the  Diet  adopted  a  resolution  or  else  by  giving  work  to  relieve  the  distress 
empowering  the  Minister  of  Justice  to  carry  that  might  ensue  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
into  effect  by  decrees  such  extraordinary  judi-  and  in  early  soring.  In  many  places  the  crops 
cLdl  measures  as  might  be  rendered  necessary  had  not  yielded  the  seed  necessary  for  the 
by  the  catastrophe.  A  motion  was  also  made  next  year,  or  else  of  such  inferior  quality 
to  send  a  committee  of  the  Diet  to  Szegedin  to  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  use  it  The 
See  what  could  be  done  for  the  unfortunate  Government  thought  it,  therefore,  imperative 
city.  H.  Tisza  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  to  take  measures,  in  concert  with  the  local 
the  necessary  relief  must  be  provided  without  authorities,  to  grant  under  proper  security 
delay,  and  added  that  the  Government,  after  loans  for  the  purchase  of  seed.  It  did  not 
examining  the  recommendations  of  the  scien-  mean  to  ask  now  for  any  grant  of  money  from 
tific  and  practical  men  who  had  been  called  in.  Parliament  for  this  purpose,  chiefly  because, 
woald  submit  proposals  for  retrieving  the  dis-  according  to  its  opinion,  the  grant  of  a  sum  of 
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money  by  Parliament  might  lead  to  m^astifi-  may  be  mentioned  bis  *'  Morning  Star,'^  *^  Ba- 

able  and  exaggerated  demands.  gle-Call,*'  ''  The  Lost  Kid,"  ''  The  ChoriM^rs/' 

In   November    the   Chamber  of  Depntiea  **  Girl  at  Fountain,*'  and  *'  Girl  selling  Violet  a,'' 

adopted  a  bill  declaring  that  any  native  of  the  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  engraved.     VL<u 

coantry  who  voluntarily  resides  abroad  for  an  itors  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 

uninterrupted  period  of  ten  years  shall  lose  his  New  York  will  recall  with  pleasure  his  *'  Mnr- 

civil  status.    The  Extreme  Left  violently  op-  guerite ''   and    '*  Boy  ohasmg  a   Buttertiy;' 

posed  this  measure,  accusing  the  Government  A  more  splendid  monument  of  the  powers  of 

of  leveling  it  directly  at  Louis  Kossuth,  but  it  this  remarkable  man  is  in  the  Assembly  Cham* 

was  fiufldly  carried  by  141  votes  to  62.  ber  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Albany,    fiis  mural 

HUNT,  WiLUAM  MoBBiB,  as  artist,  bom  in  paintings,  «*  The  Flight  of  Night "  and  ''  The 
Brattleboro,  Vermont,  March  81,  1824,  died  at  Discoverer,''  far  excel  anything  of  tlie  kind 
Isles  of  Shoals,  New  Hampshire,  September  8,  ever  before  attempted  in  this  country.  In  por- 
1879.  He  entered  Harvard  College,  but  with-  traiture  Mr.  Hunt  also  excelled,  and  eome  of 
drew  before  completing  his  course  and  went  his  portraits  are  reckoned  among  the  master- 
to  Europe.  In  1846  he  began  the  study  of  pieces  of  American  art.  An  admirable  bead, 
sculpture  at  DUsseldorf,  but  soon  went  to  Paris,  *'  A  Portnut  of  a  Gentleman,"  in  the  last  ex- 
and  in  the  studio  of  Couture  began  his  career  hlbition  of  the  American  Society  of  Artists, 
as  a  painter.  Such  was  his  skill  that  for  four  was  an  excellent  likeness  of  himself.  Whild 
years  from  1852  he  was  an  exhibitor  in  the  Mr.  Hunt  excelled  in  drawing  and  modeling, 
Salon  of  that  city.  In  1865  he  returned  to  this  his  forte  was  in  color.  His  touch  was  tirm 
country,  and  established  a  studio  in  Boston,  yet  tender,  and  his  hues  were  at  once  vivid  and 
where  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  deep.  Solidity  and  richness  were  the  mo^t 
French  art.    Among  his  best  known  paintings  striking  characteristics  of  his  work. 


ILLINOIS.     The  biennial  session  of   the  An  act  was  passed  declaring  all  saloons  or 

Legislature  conmienced  on  Wednesday,  January  places  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  in 

8th,  and  ended  on  May  81  st.    In  the  Senate  which  minors  are  allowed  to  play  with  carxl^ 

Lieutenant-Governor  Sherman  presided,  and  dice,  etc.,  disorderly  houses,  and  prescribing 

Senator  Hamilton,   Republican,   was  chosen  penalties  for  keeping  such  places. 

President  pro  tern,  by  a  vote  of  27  to  22  for  Another  act  reduced  the  rate  of  interest 

Senator  Archer.     In  the  House  the  custom  which  may  be  paid  or  collected  on  written 

prevails  of  making  a  temporary  organization,  contracts  to  eight  per  cent, 

which  continues  until  the  members  have  taken  Another  act  required  the  polls  to  be  kept 

the  oath  of  office  and  have  affixed  their  names  open  from  8  a.  m.  to  7  p.  v.  in  all  dty,  to\\  n, 

to  their  affidavits.    Then  the  permanent  or-  or  village  elections. 

ganization  is  made  by  the  usual  election.    On  The  amount  of  taxes  that  might  be  levied 

the  next  day,  William  A.  James,  Republican,  and  collected  by  cities  was  limit^  to  two  per 

was  elected  Speaker,  by  a  vote  of  81  to  60  for  cent  on  their  assessed  valuation. 

James  Herrington,  Democrat,  with  9  scattering  Counties  were  authorized  to  issoe  bonJ^ 

and  2  not  voting.  with  the  amount  as  low  as  $25,  and  interest 

One  of  the  fir^t  measures  of  the  Legislature  payable  semi-annually, 

was  the  election  of  United  States  Senator.    In  Grave-robbery  is  made  a  felony,  and  puni«h* 

the  Senate,  John  A.  Logan  received  26  votes,  able  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  from 

John  C.  Black  24,  and  John  McAulifife  1.    In  one  to  ten  years. 

the  House,  Logan  received  80  votes,  Black  60,  The  following  resolutions  relative  to  th^ 

Alexander  Campbell  10,  and  McAuliffe  8.    In  coinage  of  silver  were  adopted  in  the  Senate— 

the  House  a  yoimg  miss  twelve  years  of  age  yeas  40,  nays  7: 


29  yeas  to  74  nays,  after  a  report  by  the  Com-  paralyzing  industiy  and  entetprise  ;^ei«fore, 

mittee  on  Retrenchment  recommending  its  re-  Bmoh^^  hv  the  SewaU^  ths  Hyum  amewring,  IXntX 

lection  ^®  silver  dollar  oomiiig  to  us  frcxn  oolomal  time«t,  s^^ 

The  enm  of  $80,000  w«  appropriated  to  pay  '^J^^'^  ^j:^:^it^^  ^^^tt 

the  military  for  services  m  suppressing  the  unrunitcd  coinage,  with  the  iasue  of  bullion  cert  j:- 

riots  of  1877,  and  for  other  expenses  connect-  oates,  and  all  other  privilegea  aooorded  to  gold, 

ed  therewith.  Ji^tohedy  That  if  ezpeiienoe  shall  prove  that  thi** 

A  Board  of  Rsh  Commissioners  was  estab-  ?^:??«^  ^!f**?!*T??M^^J?''^"  h^wm  r.  i  i 

KtA>AA  ♦«  ;»^.^<..^  4.i»A  ..•,^.,«4.  ^r  «-i*  K«  ««^  "^^  silver  com,  gold  sliould  be  the  adiuatinff  corn,  *« 

lisnea,  to  increase  the  product  of  iisn  by  arti-  j^  i,ag  ^j^^  herctofoi^.                    -~»#— ~-b       ^ 

ficial  propagation  and  cultivation.  Hetohtd,  That  the'Secietaiy  of  State  is  henby  re- 
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quested  to  send  attested  copiee  of  these  resolutions  to  By  tlia  Twenty-saTsoth  Oeneral  Aiiembly.. . . .  $1,80T,S20  4t 

our  Senators  snd  Bepresentativea  in  Congress,  with  a    |y  ^«  Tw«nty-«lghth  OenertI  Aasembly. 1,481,418  78 

request  that  they  present  them  to  the&  respective     S^  !S?  3&;!S*Z'J*l??^-??,*»?^.^!?!?°*>*^ 3'?IS'5?2  S? 

people 


now 


I  reppsacnted  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  that  The  reports  of  the  OommiflsioDers  are  mude 

our  Senators  are  herebTinstrocted  and  our  fepres^-  biennially,  and  the  term  ends  on  September 

taurw requeatod  to  labor  zealously  to  so  ohimgethe  oa^u^^a*  Itl  *  j  *    •     iioh-o  *i:          •-^f«^"'"'o» 

laws  as  tosecure  these  results  full  and  complete.  ^^^-    ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^*^  ^"®re  were  m  the 

_.          .         ^  ^     „                              _  nine  institntions  2,038  inmates.     The   total 

The  receipts  of  the  State  government  dnr-  number  of  beneficiaries  of  the  State  in  the 

ing  the  pMt  two  hsoal  years  (endmg  October  charitable  institntions  during  the    past  two 

1, 18(8)  had  been  $8,660,052.14,  and  the  ex-  y^ars  was  7,649.    The  number  remaining  and 

penditures  for  the  same  period  $6,688,628.18,  actually  present  in  the  institutions,  September 

leavmg a  balance  of  $2,012,228.06.    The  total  80  1878  was: 

State  indebtedness  two  years  ago  was  $1,478,-  '«^  _^v '    «   *.^  t*   ^v  t                           >«« 

600.27,  of  which  only  $662,742.06  is  ontstand-  ceilSTSo^pffir'tt^                              wJ 

log.     Of  this  last  sum  $867,442.06  is  payable  Boathem  Hospital  for  the  Ixkaane. 458 

at  tbepi«j8uw  of  the  State.  leaTiDg  a  remain-  £SSgS;SJS:gSSi?.SSSS;i): ::::::::  *1 

aer  of  $195,800,  the  aggregate  of  the    State  Asylam  for  Feeble-Mlnded  Children 200 

debt  which  is  not  subject  to  immediate  pay-         Spidierj  Orphsns' Home 290 

ment.  The  State  is  thus  practically  out  of  fute'Ref^aSSLT::;:; :::::::: J! ;^       m 

debt,  and  after  January  1,  1881,  will  be  really  — 

The  following  is  an  official  statement  of  the  This  is  an  increase  of  27*  per  cent,  over  the 

appropriations  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the  number  present  at  the  close  of  the  year  1876. 

State  institutions  under  the  charge  of  the  State  The  average  number  for  the  two  years  in  all 

Board  of  Charities :  the  institutions,  in  1875-76,  was  1,940;    in 

KOBTBBur  HOSPITAL  vos  THS  iNSAHE.  1877-78  it  was  2,280,  an  increase  of  nearly 

For  (miinary  expenses. $200,000  20  per  Cent.    The  average  for  the  next  two 

For»peci»i  expenses. f2,(m  ^^^  vears,  it  was  estimated,  would  be  still  greater. 

'^  Two  causes  operate  to  bring  about  this  increase 

CBiTBiL  HowwAL  it»  THE  wsAHB.  _^Yi&  natural  growth  of  the  population  of  the 

J^JJ^SoLSST: VrrV:  ^^m  state,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  institutions, 

255,406  of  which  the  former  is  primary  and  the  latter 

BovTHKBH  HOSPITAL  lOR  THK  INSANE.  Au  inevitable  cousequencc.     The  increase  in 

For  ordiDsiy  expenses $180,000  cost  does  not  keep  pacc  with  the  increase  in 

for spodsi expenses.... '.'.."..'.!*.. '...].!'.     isiooo  numbers,  and  the  per  capita  cost  is  steadily 

193,000  diminishing. 

KAOTBSH  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE.  Thc  subjcct  of  Commitments  to  insane  hoa- 

For  ordiauy  expeoMt fJS'SSJ  pitals  was  extensively  discussed  by  the  Commis- 

iorapecuiexp^ises mfioo    ^^^  JJ^^^^     ^j^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Stat^  as  modified, 

ofSTrnmoN  loa  the  deaf  and  dumb.  makes  it  a  crime,  not  simply  to  receive  or 

For  ordinsry  expenses $i6«,ooo  ^©tiain  an  insane  person  *' against  the  wishes 

For  special  expenses 20,9T9  of  such  pcrson,"  but  to  receive  him  at  all  with- 

iTiyrra  ^^^j  ^  jq^j  ^,.|j|J^    B^^  ^^  was  not  framed  for  the 

nwrmmoN  loa  the  blind.  protection  of  the  insane.    Its  obvious  intent  is 

For  ordtaiaiy  expenses ^22?  to  protect  sane  persons  from  false  imprison- 

FuTHNMdsi  expenses ^m      ^^^  ^^^^     The  defect  in  the  law,  which  is  funda- 

ASTLUM  foa  feeble-minded  cmLDREN.  mental,  is  that  it  distinguishes  between  the  sane 

For  ordin^y  expenses $100,000  a»d  the  insane,  recognizes  a  possible  perU  to 

For  ipedai  expenses 17,256  the  former.  Overlooks  the  real  danger  which 

117,255  everywhere  and  always  threatens  the  insane 

0OLDIEB8*  oBFHANs*  HOME.  class,  and  extends  the  sdgis  of  its  protection 

J'' «»^wy •«?««•.... ^'ftfioo  ^  ^^^^  ^^®  ^^  *^®  *^^  classes  which  least 

or  ipccisi  expenses ^Boo      ^^^  needs  it,  because  it  is  in  the  least  danger  and  ifl 

EYE  AND  EAR  iNFiRMART.  *^®  ^®®*  *^'®  ^  protcct  itsclf.    The  Commls- 

F'^T  ordhuuy  expenses r $84,000  siooers  then  proceed  to  say : 

FurftpedalexpenMs JfiQO  There  is  something  almost  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of 

^  "  aoousinff  "  a  man  of  insanity,  as  if  insanit}[  were  not 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL.  a  disessenut  a  crime;  and  his  "prosecution"  and 

For  ordiasrj  ezpeosee $50,000  "  defense  "  by  oppoeii^f  attorneys,  who,  from  wont  of 

For  ■padel  expenses 5,600  experience  or  01  discrotion,  sometimes  take  this  op- 

55,600  portunity  to  display  their    legal  acquirements  and 

forensic  talent  to  an  admiring  world,  is  singularly  in- 

*^^^ $i,«6,4»4  appropriate  in  a  me<Kcal  inquest,  especially  where  tho 

The  appropriations  made  for  their  benefit,  jmoenty  of  tiiepatianVs  friends  and  even  the  fact  of 

wiUjtheJc^tlonoftbe^^^^^  ^tSiS,^t"<Jd^he'lr^^^ofS^^^ 

f>y  t!,e  last  four  General  Assemblies,  have  been  ^^^^  ^^  and  infirm,  by  the  ordmary  forms  of  court 

as  follows :  prooeoure,  the  court,  including  judge,  jury,  attomeysi 
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and  witnesses,  organised  as  a  oroqnet-party,  solemnly  or  a  copy  of  it  shonld  be  transmitted  by  the 

played  a  game  of  croquet  in  his  presence,  obeerved  ^lerk  of  the  court,  with  the  order  of  commit- 

Lim,  convened  with  him,  and  then  with  equal  so-  _,-_*  4.^  xi,-  --.^JiL*^^^^-*  ^^  ♦u^  i.^^.^u„i  «. 

Icmiity  retired  and  foimdi  verdict  of  insanity,  which  ™®?^  ^  the  supenntendent  of  the  hoppit«l  or 

was  entered  upon  the  record  of  the  court,  but  never  asylum,  at  the  time  when  appucation  is  made 

communicated  to  the  *' accused"  himself!  .  for  the  patient's  admission. 

The  qaestion  of  the  disposal  of  the  criminal 

The  law  to  be  adopted,  in  their  view,  is  one  insane  was  not  overlooked.     The  number  ol 

which  should  provide  for  the  determination  of  insane  convicts  in  the  State  is  twenty -ci^'ht. 

the  sanity  or  insanity  of  a  person  alleged  to  be  The  most  feasible  plan  of  disposing  of  tLem 

insane,  first,  by  an  exhaustive  personal  exami-  properly,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners 

nation  of  the  case  by  competent  medical  men,  would  be  to  build,  in  one  or  both  of  the  pcni- 

and  second,  by  the  submission  of  the  evidence  tentiaries,  an  insane  ward  within  the  prison 

in  the  case  to  the  Judge  of  the  Circuit  or  Pro-  walls.    The  erection  of  such  wards  would  rt^- 

bate  Court  for  his  approval ;  and  which  should  lleve  the  hospitids  and  make  room  for  as  n^asy 

also  provide  that  the  order  of  a  Court  shall  be  more  insane  who  are  not  convicts, 
an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  the  admission        A  general  interest  pervaded  the  State  on  the 

of  any  insane  person  into  any  hospital  or  asy-  subject  of  taxation,  which  led  to  some  nniditi- 

Inm ;  and  which  should  make  the  superinten-  cations  of  the  existing  laws  by  the  Legislature. 

dent  of  the  hospital  or  asylum  fally  and  pri-  The  assessment  of  the  capital  stock  6t  all  con^- 

marily  responsible  for  the  subsequent  detention  panies  and  associations  organized  nnder  Fi>e(ia] 

of  the  patient,  and  for  his  discharge  when  re-  or  general  laws  of  the  State  was  by  the  rtT- 

covered,  or  if  he  is  found  not  to  be  insane,  enne  law  of  1672  assigned  to  the  State  Board  (f 

Such  a  law  meets  all  the  fnndomental  require-  Equalization.     In  the  interest  of  mannf&ctTir- 

ments  of  a  good  law  upon  this  subject.    All  ingcorporations,  the  Twenty-ninth  General  A  ^ 

else  is  matter  of  detail.    The  details  of  such  a  sembly  amended  the  general  act  by  proTidirir 

law  are  nevertheless  worthy  of  careful  study.  ^*  that,  in  assessing  companies  and  asscciatir  r.< 

They  are  very  important.    Various  questions  organized  for  purely  manufacturing  purjK.R?, 

arise  at  oDce.    For  instance:  Shall  the  medi-  or  for  printing,   or  for  publishing  of  ne^s- 

cal  examiners  in  each  county  be  selected  by"  papers,  or  for  the  improving  and  breeding  (>f 

the  patient  or  by  the  Court?  and  if  by  the  stock,  the   assessment  shall  be  bo  made  t].:t 

Court,  shall  special  examiners  be  appointed  for  such  companies  and  associations  so  organizHl 

each  case  ?  or  shall  a  permanent  board  of  ex-  shall  only  be  assessed  as  individuals  under  \\Vt 

aminers  be  created  in  each  coanty,  and  if  per-  circumstances  would  be  assessed,  and  no  mort ; 

manent  boards  are  established,  shall  they  be  and  such  companies  and  associations  shall  t>e 

appointed  by  the  courts  or  by  the  Governor  ?  allowed  the  same  deductions  as  allowed  to  in- 

and  if  by  the  courts,  by  which  courts — the  dividuaJs.''     The  courts  held  that  this  clai>« 

Circuit  or  the  County  Courts?    Again,  what  did  not  change  or  modify  the  law,  for  the  rcA- 

shall  be  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  medi-  son  that  such  companies  were  not  aeseFscd  at 

cal  examiner  in  a  lunacy  case?    Although  per-  any  greater  rate  than  individuals  were  m.d<:r 

manent  boards  would  accumulate  experience  like  circumstances. 

by  practice,  yet  the  Commissioners  think  it  to        An  act  of  this  Legislature,  which  took  tfi-i  t 

be  more  advisable  to  appoint  special  examiners  on  July  1st,  takes  from  the  Board  of  Equaliza- 

in  each  instance,  both  on  account  of  their  tion  the  right  to  assess  the  classes  of  corpcra- 

greater  nearness  to  the  patient,  and  because  tions  named  in  the  amendment  quoted  alK->\  e. 

there  may  be  special  reasons  for  the  employ-  and  relegates  the  valuation  of  their  propertj  U  r 

ment  of  a  particular  physician  in  a  particular  taxation  entirely  to  local  assessors.  Gas  cc/xr]  ')- 

case.    They  would  not  allow  the  family  of  a  nies  (manufacturersof  gas),  brewing  compati it  9 

patient  to  select  their  own  examiners,  because  (manufacturers  of  beer),  and  packing  ccmpa- 

the  Judge  to  whom  an  application  is  made  for  nies  (manufacturers   of  provisions)  all  lor.<  17 

an  order  of  commitment  would  be  likely  in  declare  that  the  Board  has  no  longer  anytLiri: 

many  cases  to  make  a  wiser  choice,  uninflu-  to  do  with  their  property.    6h<mld  it  be  ><• 

enced  by  considerations  which  might  affect  held,  that  branch  of  the  Equalizers' duties  vii. 

them.    The  Judge  would  feel  a  greater  sense  of  be  considerably  lessened.    Out  of  the  fortT>^  x 

responsibility  for  the  selection  of  the  most  companies  against  which  a  capital  stock  a^^ts^ 

competent  men,  and  a  report  made  to  him  ment  was  made  in  1878,  twenty-seven  will  K 

by  men  in  whose  judgment  he  had  confidence  exempt  under  this  amendment.    It  was  pr^- 

would  afford  him  a  more  solid  basis  for  his  own  vided  that  in  1880  and  every  fourth  year  tlu  r^ 

action.     Applications  might  be  addressed  to  after  there  shall  be  a  general  assessment  r.f 

judges  either  of  the  Circuit  or  County  Courts,  real  property.    It  is  to  have  an  annual  exai  i- 

and  the  Judge  in  all  cases  should  appoint  as  nation  by  the  assessor  for  the  noting  of  i  *\ 

examiners  only  registered,  competent  physi-  ditions  to  and  destruction  of  improvemi  n^ - 

clans,  of  good  repute  for  inteUigenoe  and  mteg-  Equalizations  are  to  be  made,  end  persc^i...] 

rity.    Provision  should  also  be  made  for  a  brief  property  is  to  be  assessed,  annually.    The  ir> 

report  in  writing,  by  the  examining  physicians,  tent  of  the  framers  and  promoters  of  this  ft 

of  the  reasons  which  satisfied  them  as  to  the  was  that  there  should  be  but  one  book,  v>h  ^  . 

insanity  of  the  party  examined,  and  this  report  should  start  with  the  original  assessment  of  tie 
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realtj)  contain  the  fonr  years'  taxes  based  cash  valao  of  such  capital  stock  as  to  it  may 

thereon,  and  be  the  record  of  payments,  jndg-  seem  to  be  equitable  and  iust/'    Under  these 

ments,  sales,  forfeitures,  and  redemptions  for  provisions  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  in 

each  of  said  years.  1873  proceeded  to  assess  the  capital  stock  of  the 

lo  making  assessments  of  personal  property,  railroads.    Their  total  assessment  of  all  the  rail- 

the  act  requires  the  ^*  numbers,  amounts,  quan-  road  property,  including  capital  stock,  amount- 

titT,  and  quality  to  be  scheduled  by  the  tax-  ed  to  $188,520,633,  of  which  the  capital  stock 

payer  nnder  oath/'    The  statute  does  not  re-  amounted  to  $64,611,071.    In  1874  another 

quire  the  valuation  of  the  property  to  be  assessment  was  made,  amounting  in  all  to  $81, - 

stated  in  the  schedule.    This  is  left  entirely  to  707,594^   of    which  $31,814,175  was    capital 

the  a^essor,  as  in  the  old  law.    The  same  act  stock.    In  1875  the  total  assessment  of  rail- 

increases  the  penalty  for  allowing  forfeiture  of  road  property  in  the  State  was  $60,486,348,  of 

proDcrty  for  taxes  to  25  per  cent.,  and  makes  which  $22,649,222  was  capital  stock.    In  1876 

all  delinquent  taxes  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  the  total  valuation  of  railroad  property  for 

one  per  cent,  per  month  after  the  first  day  of  taxation  was  $44,829,489,  of  which  $10,106,- 

Maj  until  paid  or  forfeited.  258  was  capital  stock.    In  1877  the  total  was 

the  third  change  under  this  law  consists  in  $41,637,248,  and,  on  oath,  the  Board  said  the 

making  a  judgment  for  the  sale  of  real  estate  whole  capital  stocks  of   the  railroads  of  the 

for  delinquent  taxes  conclusive  as  to  all  objec-  State  were  not  worth  one  cent,  and  so  repudi- 

tions  which  existed  at  or  before  the  rendition  ated  them  and  the  law  altogether.    In  1878 

thereot  and  which  might  have  been  presented  the  Equalizing  Board  assessed  for  taxes  the 

as  a  defense  to  the  application  for  such  judg-  whole  railroad  property  of  the  State  at  the 

mcDt  sum  of  $40,461,865,  and    again   the    capital 

Jd  amending  one  of  the  sections  to  conform  stocks  were  without  value,  notwithstanding 

to  the  provision  for  increased  penalties  on  for-  more  than  $50,000,000  of  stocks  of  the  Illinois 

feitures,  a  clause  of  the  old  law  is  re^nacted  railroad   companies  were   selling  every  day 

which  has  been  passed  upon  adversely  by  the  for  more  than  par.    For  the  last  three  years 

courts  repeatedly.     The  county  clerk  is  au-  the  average  net  income  of  all  the  roads  in  the 

thorized  to  sell  property  after  forfeiture  to  State  (excluding  the  Illinois  Central,  which 

any  applicant  who  may  offer  to  pay  the  tax,  pays  a  constitutional  tax  of  seven  per  cent,  on 

penalty,  and  costs  due  thereon.    Thus  the  sale  its  gross  earnings)  has  averaged  about  the  sum 

may  be  made  without  notice  to  the  owner  and  of  $16,000,000  each  year;    which  sum  has 

without  public  competition.  been  paid  out  to  bond-  and  shareholders  or 

The  matter  of  the  taxation  of  railroads  was  invested  in  new  forms  connected  with  the  va^ 

one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  the  ses-  nous  roads.    In  other  words,  the  roads  of  the 

sion.    The  present  methods  of  assessment  and  State  have  earned  between  85  and  40  per  cent. 

valaation  show  the  following  results:  The  net  net  on  their  taxed  values. 

earnings  of  all  the  roads  in  the  State,  as  officially  These  facts  excited  the  attention  of  the  Le- 

reported  to  the  Board  of  Warehouse  Commis-  ^ature,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  correct 

!>ioners  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1878,  were  them,  which,  although  not  quite  successful, 

$17,368,502.   Ifit  be  supposed  that  the  net  earn-  waa  too  important  to  pass  unnoticed.    Its  oh- 

int,'9  are  10  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  roads,  iect  was  to  furnish  the  State  Board  with  a  rule 

then  these  earnings  indicate  a  value  of  $178,-  by  ^bich  they  should  be  compelled  to  honestly 

Ch5,020.    fifty  per  cent,  on  one  half  of  this  in-  value,  for  taxation,  the  capital  stocks  and  fran- 

dicated  or  cash  value  is  $86,842,610.    Now  the  ohises  of  the  railroads.    A  bill  was  introduced 

erjualized  valuation  made  by  the  State  Board  into  the  Lower  House  propoong  certain  amend- 

of  Equalization  was  $40,461,865.    Thus  it  ap-  ments  to  the  existing  revenue  law,  as  follows: 

K-ars  that,  while  one  half  of  the  indicated  or  The  substitution  of  the  Grovemor,  Secretary 

ca«h  value,  which  is  generally  considered  a  fair  of  State,  Auditor,  and  Attorney-General  for 

havi<;  of  taxation,  was  $86,842,510,  the  sura  the  present  State  Board  of  Equalization.    In 

of  $40,461,865  was  the  valuation  on  which  the  addition  to  the  existing  schedules  of  returns  to 

tales  were  laid.    Many  of  the  shorter  roads  be  made  to  the  Auditor,  sworn  statements  are 

were  assessed  within  a  small  margin  of  their  required,  showing — 

net  earnings,  and  the  stronger  roads  paid  pro-  .«,       . ,                .                      ^  ^i.        ^ 

r^nional^ m.cb ]««  tax     Acal/nponV  ^^fie^&riCSX So'^SH^on'^ 

Auditor  by  the  Legislature  for  the  amount  of  jist  day  of  De<»raber  then  next  prooediMfl/Alltho 

railroad  taxes  charged  on  his  books  of  1878  expeoBes  incurred  in  operatdnff  and  miuntaining  the 

Sronght  out  the  following :  tax  of  1878,  $987,-  road  and  the  equipment  thereof  in  the  State  of  Ilfinois 

T^M ;  back  tax,  $1,1 12,276 ;  total,  $2,099,980.  during  the  same  time,  indjdinff  "^^ P**^^^' "J- 


iKTson 
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-rtv."     The  revenue  law  also  declares  that  the    tomey8»  few,  oosts  of  suits,  taxes,  injuries  to  powen- 

S.«e  Bo«d  rf  Eqnali«tion  in  «8«»ing  the  fSS^'^SST'^l'SrllSriliSrNfe^ 

cjipital  stock  of  railroads,  "shall  adopt  such  proper^rty  W  and  all  other  operating  expenses  ne- 

rules  and  principles  for  ascertaining  the  fair  oessaxy  to  be  shown  in  order  to  determine  the  nat 
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earniiigB  or  income  of  the  road ;  8.  His  amonnt  of  the  amotmts  inTested  and  expended.    Bnt,  is 

tollSS'SuA^'Z'i^  toeZ'^SSS'^JS  *"^*'"  *^"*  "**  iiUnstioe  ghonld  be  don^  it  *«s 

esUte,  lands  iwdloto,  and  for  improTementTuid  bet-  "Momed  that  the  railroads  of  the  State  oopiit 

torments  thereon,  for  oonatruction  of  depots,  shops,  to  be  allowed  10  per   cent,  on  their  inre^t- 

and  other  baildingB,  prindpal  and  interest  on  bonds  ments,  which  obvioosl^  gave  them  a  d«cid«d 

and  indebte<toess,  dividend  on  stoelt,  pnroluise  of  advantage  over  any  Other  bnrineas  or  indnrtrr. 

other  Imes  of  roads,  oonatruction  of  new  track,  and  t^  5iiS<.«-«*«  *i./«.>^>.»:^-  «#  n.^  wjii  :♦  _1, 

aU  other  expense  nM  properly  chargeable  as  ope^ting  ^,  ^°  lUnstrate  the  operation  of  the  biU,  it  wa* 

expenses.                  r   r    .       o             r        o  (.jj^^  supposed,  as  an  instance,  that  a  railrood 

-,_...,,.,        ..      ,           .    J    ^  XL  company  was  reported  by  the  local  aaaesson 

Part  of  this  information  is  required  of  the  „f  »{;<,  ^^^i^^  t^^    j,  ^hj^j,  ,(,  ,i„^  „„,  ,„ 

roads  by  the  existing  law,  but  the  biU  pro-  p^gg^  $500,000  worth  of  tangible  property, 

poses  to  make  the  requirements  much  more  ^^e  sworn  wtnnis  made  by  it?  ofiBcers  sh-.V 

searching.    The  particular  object  aimed  at  m  j^  actual  net  earnings  last  year  to  have  bi.n 

these  provisions  was  to  prevent  the  frauds  |200,000.    Ten  per  cent,  having  been  agre.^1 

extensively  practiced  by  cha^png  up  to  operat-  npo„' ag  the  rati,  "the  true  c^h  value"  of 

ing  expenses  expenditures  for  purposes  men-  ^^^  capital  stock  <lnd  franchise  of  the  coropanv 

tioned  in  the  above  section.    This  section  was  jg  ^^^  ^^  ^e  $2,000,000.    The  Sute  rate  f.': 

regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance  for  se-  ^^rpoKS  of  taxation  is  60  per  cent,  of  this. 

curing  accurate  information  as  to  the  actual  ^j,^  ^<,„m  give  $1,000,000.    Now,  deduct 

net  earnings  of  any  one  of  the  great  railroads,  therefrom  the  value  of  the  "  tangible  ppoperi  v," 

Withont  such  fects,  It  was  impowible  to  deter-  ^^  j^e  assessed  valuation  of  the  capitd  stwk 

mine  how  much  of  the  earnings  had  been  bur-  ^^^  franchise  is  fixed  at  $800,000,  the  t»x, 

led  up  in  mmrovements  of  various  kinds  and  ^u^j,  ar«  to  be  distributed  among  tt 

other  exi>enditure8,  which  were  actually  paid  ^^^^^  c„„„ti       ^^^     ,„  proportion  to  t).. 

for  out  of  the  net  earninp  just  as  much  as  ^lileage  of  the  road  in  each.    The  valne  of  the 

were  dividends,  and  which  were  as  property  tangible  property  is  deducted,  because  the  tsjc. 

chargeable  to  the  moome  account  and  as  jusUy  t^^^^^  ^^j^     'to  oountlee  in  which  it  is  a*- 

Bubiect  to  taxation.  ^^^^     The  theory  of  the  law  is  that  the  a^ 

But  the  pnncipsl  feature  of  the  bill  was  the  messed  value  of  the  tangible  property  represent- 
new  method  which  It  proposed  for  amvmg  at  j,g intrf^i^ ,^„e  ^^ ^  Joa\hga\  for  whctt- 
the  taxable  value  of  the  capital  stock  and  „  ^^e  road  was  running  or  torn  up.  A  lar.>. 
franchises  of  the  raib-oad  corporations.  It  was  proportion  of  the  $500;000,  in  the  case  suj.- 
contained  m  this  section :  ^^  ^i^ht  be  repres^tei  by  the  niachinl 

The  valuation  and  assessment  of  the  capital  stock  shops,  located  in  one  connty,  while  the  ad 

S^J^^^^  ^Ji^'^^liSP^P*^'"  1^  ^  ^^^^'  joining  county  perhaps  wonld  not  be  jostlv  t-n- 

mined  by  aaid  Board  m  the  manner  followmar,  vuk.:  ti*i^j  ^^  «««  ♦^^^  ^^^^i.  ^^^^  4.k^  i      »"       i 

The  not  annual  earnings  or  income  of  each  mlroad  J^**®^  ^  *"/  *^*®«  except  npon  the  track  &tA 

comT>any  shall  be  tatoi  afl  being  a  certain  percentage  its  share  of  the  capital  stock.     Thia  explali.^ 

on  tne  actual  value  of  the  property  and  fhmchises  rep-  why  the  value  of  the  tangible  property  is  ilt- 

rraentedby  the  capital  stock  thereof ;  the  actual  rate  ducted  in  the  calculation.    The  application  -t 

^pSt^-^^wt^d  ^roSsSs^^Tl^f^  t|;^™^t***  TWr  ?"'*"  't^'^vl- 

net  earnings  or  income  at  such  rate  per  cent.  i»>»<tii  be  ^^*®  snowed  the  following  resolts  :  The  (  1.:- 

held  to  be  the  true  cash  value  of  such  capital  stock :  cago  and  Alton  road  under  the  rule  woo]<l  I  o 

Ih/vided,  that  the  some  rate  per  cent,  shall  apply  to  taxed  on  $16,636,685.    The  equalized  value  o' 

shall  be  taken  as  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  captal  actually  earned  41  6  per  cent^npon  the  amcnr.t 

stock,  and  the  same  shall  be  equalized  by  the  Boutl  on  which  it  was  taxed.    The    Chicago   &l  ' 

and  distributed  to  the  several  counties,  towns,  dties,  Northwestern  under  the  rule  should  have  Ihci. 

^^ST?:  "f  ^  districts,  m  the  same  manner  now  pro-  taxed  on  $11,828,686,  but  the  amount  on  wh  ic 

vided  by  law.                            ^  .^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  $8,226,966.    On  this  aniour.T 

The  purpose  of  this  rule  was  to  secure  the  it  realized  the  enormous  income  of  70-1  {h  r 

equitable  taxation  of  all  the  roads.     Without  cent.    The  results  were  similar  in  other  cilc^? 

interfering  in  any  way  with  the  method  of  tax-  The  bill,  however,  failed  to  become  a  law. 

ing  the  tangible  property,  it  proposed  only  to  On  an  early  day  of  the  session  the  House  n.- 

change  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  taxable  quested  the  Governor  to  inform  them  ot  1 1  • 

value  of  the  capital  stock  and  franchise.    Un-  expense  to  the  State  of  the  Board  of  Railr(> . ' 

der  it  the  Board  have  no  discretion,  except  in  and  Warehouse  Commissioners,  together  vmv 

determining  the  rate  per  cent,  upon  whicn  the  such  information  as  he  might  have  reirardiT*. 

taxable  value  of  the  capital  stock  depends,  the  benefit  (if  any)  of  the  Commission  to  i.'m 

The  lower  this  percentage,  the  higher  would  people  of  Illinois.    The  cost  of  the  Comn>  - 

be  the  tax.    It  was  believed  by  the  advocates  sion  from  July  1,  1871,  to  September  80.  1  ^T^. 

of  the  bill  that,  as  the  value  of  money  and  of  has  been  $118,682;  of  M^hich  $46,159  L&\t 

all  property  fluctuated  from  year  to  year,  it  been  used  for  expenses,  and  chiefly  in  the  pr<  - 

would  not  be  Just  to  fix  this  percentage  to  rigid  ecution  of  snits  against  railroad  companit-s  f  r 

limits.    It  was  estimated  that  on  an  average  violation  of  law.    His  answer  relative  to  tl  . 

the  industrial  and  agriculturd  interests  of  the  benefit  of  the  Commission  is  full  of  inter^^^ti- . 

State  realized  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  net,  on  and  important  facts  bearing  npon  the  relati^.::' 
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of  the  railroads  to  the  State  and  the  people,  extortion  at  tho  non-competing  points.    They  di»« 

and  their  sabjection  to  civil  authority.     Some  criminated  ogainst  pereons  andpW    Citbens  pro- 

,  ^:«f «  «—  4-i«n.  a4-««-/wi .  tested  agamst  these  abuses  in  vain.    The  railroaa  oor- 

points  are  tnus  scatea .  porations,  when  threatened  with  the  nower  of  the 

Smc«  the  passage  of  the  law  creating  the  Railroad  Uovemment,  indulged  in  the  langua^  oi  defiance,  and 

and  Warehouse  Commission  in  1871,  Ilhnois  has  made  attempted  to  control  legislation  to  their  own  advantage. 

very  important  advances  toward  the  solution  of  the  At  last^ublio  indignation  became  excited  against 

rail'rnad  problem.    The  questions  involved  in  this  them.    Tnev  did  not  heed  it ;  they  believed  tlutt  the 

p)blem  nave  not  only  been  before  the  people  in  this  -  courts  woula  be  their  refuge  fiom  popular  fury. 

^;ate,  but  in  other  States  and  countries.     In  Enffhmd,  In  Illinois  the  feeling  ot  the  people  expressed  itself 

at>cr  the  railroad  was  a  fact,  it  was  reoognized  as  a  in  many  ways,  and  flniQly  found  utterance  in  the  Con- 

pnblic  highway.    The  right  of  Parliament  to  fix  rates  stitution  of  1870.    In  this  Constitution  may  be  found 

lor  the  transportation  orpassengors  and  freights  was  all  the  phases  of  opinion  on  tiie  railroad  Question 

thertfore  asserted,  and  schedules  of  rates  were  put  into  through  which  the  English  mind  has  run.    The  roil- 

their  charters.    Those  fkmiliar  with  the  subject  need  way  is  declared  to  be  a  public  highway.    The  estab- 

DO!  be  told  that  the  attempt  to  establish  rates  in  this  lishment  of  reasonable  maximun  rates  of  charges  is 

nuumer  was  a  failure.    Then  it  was  asserted  that  com-  recognised  aa  necessary  to  the  public  welfare,  and  tho 

l-etition,  if  encouraged  by  the  Qovemment,  would  General  Assembly  la  required  to  {Muaa  laws  to  correct 

prove  a  remedy  for  the  abuses  with  which  railroads  abuses  and  prevent  unjust  discriminations  and  extor- 

were  chai^red.    The  suggestion  was  acted  upon ;  tho  tion  in  the  rates  of  ioreogn  passenger  tariffs  on  tho 

Government  encouraged  tiie  construction  of  competing  different  railroads  in  the  State,  and  enforce  such  laws 

line:?.    As  a  result,  rates  fell.    Competition,  however,  by  adequate  penalties,  to  tho  extent,  if  neoeasaiy  for 

finally  began  to  entail  disaster  npon  the  competitors,  that  purpose,  of  forfeiture  of  their  property  and  mm- 

uid,  compelled  to  become  allies  to  escape  destruction,  chises.    The  Constitution  did  more  than  this.    To  oor- 

the  competitors  combined.    Sailxoads  were  consoU-  rect  abuses  of  the  mterests  of  the  fiumers,  from  whose 

(Li'cd.  nval  lines  were  united,  and  competition  was  fields  warehousemen,  in  combination  with  corporate 

rhiL^  der^troyed.    The  danger  of  great  comoinations  of  common  carriers,  had  been  drawing  riches,  it  declared 

this  kiod,  not  only  to  the  business  interests  of  tho  all  elevators  or  structures  where  grain  or  otiier  prop- 

co  mtry,  but  also  to  the  State,  waa  at  once  suggested  crty  was  stored  for  a  compensation,  public  warehouses, 

and  oa-aiiioned  alarm.    This  alarm  restdted  in  a  pub-  and  expressly  directed  the  General  Assembly  to  pasa 

he  opinioa  that  the  Government  should  own  tho  rail-  laws  for  the  government  of  warehouses,  for  the  inspeo- 

T02-U.    But  oonsolidation.  to  the  surprise  of  tho  proph-  tion  of  grain,  and  for  the  protection  of  producers,  anip- 

(rt>  of  evil,  did  not  result  in  higher  rates ',  on  the  con-  pers,  and  receivers  of  gram  and  produce. 

tnry  lower  rates  and  liighor  dividends  resulted.  Thus.  f^mptly  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 

by  u  lo/ical  process  of  attempt  and  fiulure  to  control  containing  these  affirmative  provisions  in  1871,  the 

nilrooJ  corporations,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  IiCgislature  attempted  to  give  them  vitality  by  tho 

'.vi-ie  policy  required  permission  to  such  corporations  enactment  of  laws  to  carry  tiicm  out.    One  of  these 

t>  operate  their  railroads  in  their  own  way,  upon  or-  created  tiie  Bidlrood  and  Warehouse  Commission,  and 

•iimiry  business  j>rindpleB.    But  at  tho  aame  time  a  impoaed  upon  it  certain  important  duties;    Another 

B^  am  of  Conmusaionera  was  wisely  created  and  au-  was  an  act  to  rcgul^  public  warehouses  and  waro- 

th 'li^ed  to  hear  and  determine  oomplaints  against  housing  and  the  inspection  of  grain,  and  to  give  effect 

nilnjod  corporations  and   exerdso  otnor  important  to  Article  XIII.  of  tnc  Constitution.    By  this  act  other 

f»>^-ers.    Thia  Board  in  England  was  created  about  important  duties  were  imposed  upon  the  Bailroad  and 


^^  >  far  as  can  be  judged  from  ita  annual  reports,  tho  classes  and  fixed  maximiun  jwssengor  rates.    Another 

cKs  which  come  berore  it  are  neither  numerous  nor  prohibited   unjust  discrixmnation   and  extortion  in 

Of'  i^nt  importance.    It  would,  however,  be  wholly  freight  rates,  and  fixed  severe  penalties  for  disobe- 

n'A<-Jti  to  concede  tho  fiict  that  such  a  tribunal  is  un-  dience  of  law.    Under  tho  warehouse  laws  the  Com- 

D'j>»-<ary.    On  the  contnuy ,  it  mar  be  confidently  missionera  commenced  a  suit  against  Ira  Y.  Munn  and 

iiN^erted  that  no  competent  Board  of  Bailroad  Commis-  George  T.  Scott.  warehousemoiL  to  compel  them  to 

^  >nt.r^,  clothed  with  the  peculiar  powers  of  the  Eng-  rooognize  the  riglit  of  the  General  Assembly  to  rogu- 

i  h  B4:>ard,  wUl  dtfaer  there  or  anywhere  else  have  late  tiicir  business  in  the  interest  of  the  people.    The 

IT  my  cases  to  diapose  of.    The  mere  fiict  that  a  tribu-  case  was  made  a  test  one.    It  was  deddea  by  both  tho 

^^i  U  there^-that  a  machinery  does  eidst  for  the  prompt  State  and  Federal  Supreme  Courts  in  fikvor  of  the 

»'j  I  final  deoirion  of  that  class  of  questions— puts  an  people,  and  in  its  decision  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

<-:i  1  to  them.    They  no  loneer  arise.^*  Umtcd  States  declared  a  doctrine  of  tho  greatest  im- 

Tiie  process  through  wmch  the  publio  mind  of  portance  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country — tho  doo- 

Arrcrica  has  poased  on  the  railroad  question  is  not  trine  that,  under  tne  powers  inherent  in  every  sov- 

-ii^-^imnar  to  toat  through  which  tho  public  mind  of  ereignty,  a  government  may  regulate  the  conauct  of 

^n/land  passed.    But  here  competition  was  relied  on  its  citizena  toward  each  otiier,  and,  when  necessary 

i>  iQ  the  first.    To  all  who  asked  for  them  railroad  for  tiio  public  good,  the  manner  in  which  each  shall 

i  hurt^ra  were  ipmnted.    The  result  has  been  the  oon-  use  his  own  propert}^.    The  value  of  thia  dodsion  to 

^tri.tion  of  railroads  in  every  part  of  tho  country —  the  farmers  ana  ^^roin-consumcrs  of  the  country  can 

;n:.ny  of  them  through  distncts  of  country  without  not  be  wholly  estimated  in  money. 

'  .-lu<>3s  or  even  popiuation,  aa  well  as  between  all  tho  Under  the  law  to  estaUish  reasonable  passenger 

l-ine.<i^  centera,  and  through  populous^  fertile,  and  rates  on  railroads,  a  suit  was  commenced  and  taken  to 

;«e'l-.:;ultivated  rc^oM.    Free  trade  in  railroad-build-  tho  Supreme  Court.    The  Court  dedded  that  it  waa 

'r ..*  tnd  the  too  liberal  use  of  municipal  credit  in  thdr  necessary  to  prove  that  the  rate  charged  by  a  railroad 

&•  1  have  indttoed  the  building  of  some  lines  which  are  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rato  fixed  oy  law  was  un- 

^ii  >My  anneoeaaary,  and  which  crowd,  duplicate,  and  reasonable. 

tri.\irr2ss  lines  previously  built,  which  were  fVdly  Tho  law  against  unjust  discrimination  and  extortion 
•^^•^i  late  to  ^  needs  of  tne  community.  In  Illinois  by  railroad  corporations  waa  passed  upon  by  tho  Su^ 
r^lroari  enterprises  have  been  particularly  numerous,  preme  Court  in  the  effort  of  the  Commissioners  to  en- 
s' !  lave  made  the  State  renowned  for  having  the  most  force  ita  provisions ;  and  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
' '  •  "A  of  railroad  track,  the  chief  railroad  State.  Com-  that  the  act  could  not  bo  enforceu  until  so  amended  as 
I '  ti  >Q  did  not  result  according  to  public  anticipation,  to  make  the  chaiving  of  a  greater  compensation  for  a 
1  /  cc>mpeting  corporations  worked  without  suffldent  less  distance,  or  v>t  the  same  distance^  merely  prima 
rr  lunerBtion  at  tne  competing  points,  and,  to  make  /aci^  evidence  of  imjust  discrimination,  instead  cf 
bOxL  the  loaaea  reaulting  there,  wero  often  guilty  of  condoaivo  evidence,  and  in  dictum  expreaacd  the 
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opinion  that "  wliat  is  a  reasonable  rate  of  fVeight  over  of  the  oommtmity.    An  analTsis  of  the  Tanr:ta'!  bv 

a  railroad  is  at  best  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  depending  vill  prove  this.    It  reoognixes  the  right  of  a  rJlr  1 

on  a  great  variety  of  complicated  facto,  which  out  few  company  to  establish  its  own  rates  for  the  tnm^u  rts- 

persons  could  intelliflentiy  investigate,  and  which  it  tion  of  passcnserd  and  fVei^ht  over  its  railrrW.  j  r  - 

would  be  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  company  to  fur-  vided  that  in  doing  so  it  neither  extorts  from  or  v:r:- 

nish  or  withhold."  justly  discriminates  against  an^  of  its  patrr>nje :  n  . 

In  1878  the  present  law  to  prevent  extortion  and  on-  that  ouestions  of  uinant  discrimination  may  be  d(.:.  :- 

just  discrimination  in  rates  charged  for  transportation  mined,  it  declares  what  shall  be  unjust  discnmii:.'.  z 

of  passengers  and  freight  on  railroads  in  this  State  prima  jfade ;  and  that  oomplaints  of  extortion  zl^>  »• 

was  passed.    It  was  prepared  and  passed  with  the  de-  determined,  the  law  provides  a  way  to  make  ti.tr  .  :- 

cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  The  People  poration  complained  about  produce  the  fitcts  od  « ^   \ 

vs.  the  Chica^  and  Alton  Boilroad  Companv  fresh  in  is  based  the  opinion  of  what  is  a  reasonable  r&tc  l  r 

the  minds  oi  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  road.    This  is  done  by  requiring  the  Railrr<a<i  . 

and  every  sug^tion  made  by  the  Court  was  observed.  Warehouse  Commissioners  to  prepare  schetk'. 

The  Commission  since  its  establishment  has  brought  reasonable  maximum  rates  for  tlie  transjortati 

many  important  suits  against  railroad  corporations  flights  and  passengers  on  eadi  of  the  railroads  < 

for  aUegea  violation  of  law,  and  obtained  judgments  Btate,  and  in  every  suit  against  a  railroad  cr>ry«  r.t'  . 

in  the  lower  courts.    In  one  of  these,  against  the  II-  are  made  prima  jacit  evidence  that  the  rate^  iiuu 

linois  Central  Bailroad  Company,  for  unjust  disciimi-  the  Commission  are  reasonable  wiaTimntwi  rate?'.    1>. 

nation  in  the  matter  of  delivery  of  grain  upon  the  this  process  a  corporation  that  has  made  a  r&tc  tb.: 

track  and  to  elevators,  a  judgment  of  $1,000  and  oosta  complained  about  as  extortionate  is  oompelloil  tf  •  { r  - 

was  obtained.    The  judgment  was  paid  by  the  com-  that  the  rate  is  reasonable.    In  this  way  iLt^  \l-*>  .  -  > 

pany,  and  the  unjust  discrimination   discontinued,  to  the  railroad  company,  You  may  charge  « h^t  > 

At  that  time  the  railroads  charged  six  dollars  per  car-  please  if  you  can  show,  when  your  chaii§r<^  ^"^  ^<'  ~ 

load  more  for  delivering  grain  on  the  track  than  to  tioned,  that  they  are  reasonable.    In  other  w  :i-'. '. 

an  elevator.     Since  then  the  railroads  have  disoon-  General  Assembly  has  attempted  to  take  the  buru- :. 

tinned  this  practice.    The  action  of  the  Commission-  proof  from  the  shoulders  of  the  complain&nts  ic  a  ^ . 

era  in  stopping  this  abuse  has  resulted  in  an  annual  against  a  railroad  companv  for  extortion,  arnl  ]  ;t  •. 

saving  to  tne  grain-raisers  of  Dlinois  of  vast  sums  of  on  the  shoulden  of  the  ocfcndant ;  ana  it  La>  \.  i 

money.    Other  cases  won  by  the  people  were  appealed  this  because  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  tliat  *-  v..  „ 

to  the  Supreme  Court.    The  judgment  in  one  or  these  is  a  reasonable  rate  of  freight  over  a  railroad  is  at  « - 

was  revereed,  but  in  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  depending  on  a  i^rc&t  \ .  r. 

Court,  as  two  of  the  dissenting  Justices  assert,  the  ty  of  complicated  facts^  possessed  omv  by  thv  r^i.r 

constitutionality  of  the  act  is  assumed,  and  an  Intimo-  company,  and  which  it  may  lumisn  or  withL    . 

tion  is  given  that  it  will  be  sustained  when  its  merits  The  Legislature  has  attempted  to  make  the  [»>  --o^^.- 

are  discu^^sed;  but  the  law  has  not  yet  been  passed  of  the  wctA  furnish  them  for  the  nse  of  c<>urT- . 

upon  by  the  Court,  and  the  fact  must  therefore  oe  ap-  juries.    It  Ls  true  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  ti  .:  - 

parent  that  the  Commissionere  can  not  act  under  tne  schedules  of  rates  are  somethmg  more  than  nw  .• 

existing  condition  of  things  with  the  oonfldenoe  they  that  they  ara  facts  upon  which  actions  av2«:n-^c  r 

would  possess  if  the  law  had  been  decided  by  the  roods  must  be  based.   But  the  Legislature  aid  n  '  ' 

highest  tribunal  in  the  State  to  be  constitutionaL  tend  to  absolutely  flx  maximum  rates.     The  Lt  j  ^ 

Notwithstaiiding  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  ture  intended  to  establish  a  standard  of  what  l^  :.' 

Commissioners,  there  has  been  rapid  progress  made  end  reasonable  in  the  chai]^  made  in  the  tnic  v 

in  Illinois  toward  a  settlement  of  the  rauroad  question  tions  of  railroad  business ;  it  was  intended  ^*  a.    • 

through  their  agency.  the  roads  to  charge  all  they  ought  to,  and  dc\  ;-<.  . 

In  1871  the  Kail  road  and  Warehouse  Commission  method  by  whidi  a  determination  could  be  rv:;>< :..« 

was  established.    Its  creation  was  resisted  both  b7  when  any  one  should  complain  tliat  they  weit:  cLa  . 

railroad  corporations  and  public  warehousemen,  and  ing  mora  than  in  Mimosa  tiiey  ought  to  charge, 
after  its  organization  they  treated  it  with  little  oonsid-         t  i     •       v        ^^ 

oration.  Thejr  refused  to  recognize  its  authority.  But        ^^  conclasion  he  said: 
after  the  decision  by  the  Suj>reme  Court  of  the  United        In  my  judgment,  if  the  Commiasion  were  diKf-^n-' 

States  declaring  the  doctrine  that  the  Government  with  by  tne  Legislature,  difficulties  would  soon  ur>> 

maj  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  to  each  other,  agitation  would  oommenoe  again,  and  ooQtr>^\cr- 

and,  when  necessary  for  the  public  good,  the  manner  would  run  riot.    New  legislation  would  follow,  ai.> : 

in  which  each  shall  u%  his  own  propertv,  the  railroad  board  of  some  kind  would  soon  be  cieatedU  ai^'i  '- 

corporations  and  publio  warehousemen  began  to  grow  track  we  have  just  passed  over  would  be  *eum  tr.> 

less  determined  in  their  opposition  to  the  attempts  to  eled  by  the   people^s  representatives.     The    T>  •: 

control  them^  until  now  there  is  very  little  opposition,  should  be  sustained  in  the  interest  of  all  tbe  |^t" 

They  now  give  prompt  attention  to  requests  of  the  Instead  of  being  destroyed,  it  should  be  streniTvi." 

Commissionere  for  the  correction  of  abuses  called  to  It  should  not  only  have  the  authority  with  wLi^L  :- 

its  notice  by  their  patrons,  and  thus  the  Commia-  now  vested,  but  more;  it  should  be  made  a  legul  _: 

sioners  not  only  settle  questions  arising  between  rail-  trator  in  all  mattere  of  oontroversy  between  ni.;r 

road  corporations  and  their  patrons,  out  it  may  as  companies  and  warehouses  and  uidr  patrons.  ^ 

truthfhlly  be  said  of  this  as  of  the  English  and  Massa-  should  be  required  to  make  examination  of  road-.  » 

ohusetts  Commissions,  that  the  very  fact  of  its  esist-  be  invested  with  authority  to  compel  repantion  >  t    ■ 

enoe  has  put  an  end  to  many  of  the  abuses  formerly  safe  or  defective  bridges,  oulverta,  track,  and  r«u 

practiced  by  such  corporations  which  were  angrily  stoek.  S.  M.  CULLOM,  Govern*  i. 

complained  of  by  the  people.    The  Commission  has        ««         .,       i     #  ^i     o*  a       v  i.  -^     _^    - 
also,  in  some  instances,  shown  to  oompUdnants  that        The  railroads  of  tbe  State  whidi  report *■<: 

the  hardsliips  complained  of  were  not  the  fault  of  the  the  Commissionera,  ooantiDg  double  and  sir.. 

raihoad  companies,  but  resulted  from  causes  affecting  tracks,  etc.,  own  18,477  miles,  of  which  l::.i-. 

themarkets  outside  of  raihx)ad  control  and  intcrfer-  ^^3  j^j^  ^y<^  jpoji.     During  1878  »20  miU -^ 

It'l?  a  curioiw  fact  that  the  conclusion  reached  by  s'^^  «>4  ^®^  ?^.*r!^r[?i;^  ^*lf    ^^^^"V  ' 

the  English  statesmen  in  1874  was  reached  in  Illinois  CorporatiODB  With  14,476*02  mues  Of  road   r 

in  1373— the  conclusion  that  railroad  companies  ought  port  $864,145,688.96  capital  stock.     Of  ft   - 

tohave  the  right  to  control  thelrown  aflaiir»,  fix  their  |69,684,277.66  is  preferred,  and  is  report  «^.i  ; 

\^^^':^^^^^^^'^:^^X^^^  fourteencompaniel  Ei^htVoadsm^^^^^^ 

their  own  destiny  in  their  own  way,  just  so  long  as  tal  stock  retama.    Six  of  these  are  in  the  L:ir.  • 

they  show  a  reasonable  regard  for  tlie  requirements  of   receivers.     During  1878  dividends    ^«.: 
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dedared  aggregating  $11,058,080.06,  or  an  av-  carriers,  warehousemen,  or  ferr^inen  b  held  to  be  a 
enge  of  619  per  cent,  on  the  entire  amount  of  P^^<^  employment,  aa  distinguished  from  ordmair 
^«.»  ^^A  ^•A#^...wJ  <>*rw.i.  .^^^^.wi  ..  »^—  DOBmew  pursmts,  and  in  my  opmion  are  equally  sub- 
common  and  preferred  stock  reported  as  pay-  z^  ^  lecialativ©  control  aa  common  carriek 
iDgdifidenda    Forty-tworoada,  with  14,886-12  J«^  w«»™^  ^'"'^  »  ««™°"  «™«"- 

mUes  of  track,  report  bonded  indebtedness  of       A  sab-committee  then  proceeded  to  Ohicago 

$328,799,590.68,  an  average  of  $21,531  per  mile,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  legislating  for  the 

Thirty-three  companies  report  floating  debts  redaction  of  sleeping-car  rates.    Ample  facili- 

iggr^ating  $11,838,802.79.    The  aggregate  of  ties  were  offered  to  them  by  the  President  of 

boflddd  and  floating  debt  reported  in  1879  is  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  (Mr.  George 

$340,638,899.47,  an  increase  of  $65,680,859.34  M.  Pullman),  who  likewise  made  a  statement 

OTer  last  year— -$60,635,866.26  of  bonded  and  of  the  expenses  and  earnings  of  the  company. 

$5,045,493.08  of  floating.    This  increase  may  He  read  the  contract  with  t£e  Chicago  and  AJ- 

beaooounted  for  in  some  measure  by  the  fact  ton  Railroad,  in  accordance  with  which  the 

that  Bome  of  the  roads  have  added  to  their  Pallman  Company  runs  it  scars  on  the  line 

debts,  bat  mnch  the  larger  portion  of  it  is  due  of  that  road,  and  dien  submitted  statements 

to  the  more  perfect  returns  made  by  the  com-  drawn  from  the  books  showing  that  the  invest- 

jMoies.    The  ordmary  operating  expenses  of  ment  account  ofthe  Pullman  Company  with  the 

1878  compared  with  those  of  1877  show  a  de-  Chicago  and  Alton  road  was  $175,090  in  eleven 

crease  of  $423,179.81,  while  the  expenses  called  sleepers,  the  number  on  that  road.    The  gross 

eitraordmary  have  been  increased  over  those  earnings  for  1878  of  these  eleven  cars  were  $55,- 

of  that  year  $7,862,621.26.    The  total  number  023,  and  the  Pullman  Company  received  $7,080 

of  passengers  carried  during  1878  was  21,535,-  mileage  from  the  Alton  Company,  making  the 

4^.    The  nmnber  carried  one  mile  was  830,*  gross  revenue  $60, 104.  The  operating  expenses, 

817,698.    The  average  receipts  per  passenger  on  the  other  hand,  for  conductors,  porters,  etc., 

per  mfle  were  8*18  cents.    The  total  tons  of  were  $12,940 ;  repairs  on  cars  wure  $18,287 ; 

freight  carried  were  80,233,808.    The  total  tons  and  the  taxes  and  insurance  on  the  eleven  cars 

earned  one  mile  were  5,937,068,254.    The  av-  were  $1,210,  making  the  net  earnings  $22,* 

dr^namber  of  tons  carried  per  train,  twenty-  664.33,  from  which  was  to  be  deducted  5  per 

one  roads  reporting,  was  107.    The  highest  av-  cent  for  annual  depreciation  on  the  oars.    This 

erage  number  of  tons  carried  per  train  was  320 ;  showed,  as  the  result  of  the  figures,  that  out  of 

the  lowest  average  was  28  tons.    The  average  about  $60,000  gross  earnings  the  company  re- 

Bomber  of  tons  carried  per  car  was  7*54.    The  alized  $13,999.83,  which  were  divided  among 

increase  in  tonnage  of  1878  over  that  of  1877  the  stockholders.    Similar  statements  were  suV- 

is  3,758,172,  or  12*4  per  cent.  mitted,  showing  the  state  of  affliurs  with  regard 

The  Committee  on  Railroads  in  the  Lower  to  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Chicago,  Burlington, 

Home  of  the  Legislature  instructed  its  chair-  and  Quincy,  the  Northwestern,  and  other  roads. 

nun  to  inquire  of  the  State  Attorney-Ceneral  It  was  next  shown  from  statements  before  the 

\'  whether  corporations  operating  sleeping-cars  committee  that  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  road, 

ifl  the  State  were  subject  to  legislative  controL"  taken  as  an  example,  tbe  year's  earnings  per  car 

HU reply  was  as  follows:  per  Inp  were  $21.34,  and  the  expenses  $16.40, 

m,  ^  V  -^  J  *         u    *u  leaving  the  net  earnings  of  each  trip  at  $4.94 

r^  ISZS'^^^r^^fr^'^^^'Tt  »  o^rrfurther  that  the  gross  earnings  per  p«. 

woclosUm  then  reached  was  that  persons  or  corpora-  senger  were  $1.73  and  expenses  $1.88,  leav- 

tioftt  operating  sleepuiff-cars  upon  railroads,  as  that  ing  the  net  earnings  at  40  cents  per  passenger. 

otaneia  ia  now  ffeneraUy  conducted,  were  subject  to  ^.  Pullman  explained  that  the  reason  the 

^^u2^°r£jf  ^-I'Tf  1f^^^  groas  earnings  per  passenger  were  $1.73  instead 

L^&i^'^ri^^  S$5.  the  pricTpe'r  be^h,  was  that  many  of 

<^eabckms  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  and  of  the  the  passengers  were  not  berth  but  merely  seat 

United  States  recognize  the  following  aa  a  sound  legal  paseengers. 

goaple;  Whenever  any  peiron  pursues  a  public^-        ^  n^ost   important  military  question  was 

te^peo^^r^f^^r^S^T^^^^  raised  by  the  Ltion  of  the  I^d^^^^^    The 

n»  ander  a  moral  duress  to  submit  to  hi«  terms  if  he  Mihtary  Committee  of  the  House  were  m- 

^  anrettraiBed  by  law ;  then,  m  order  to  prevent  ex-  strncted  to  report  '^  on  the  present  necessity 

tetjon  u^  abuae  of  his  poeition,  the  pnce  he  may  for  a  State  military  organization."    They  re- 

^tt^S;XlZ^9^SCntt- AS  POjtf  that,  in  the  light  of  the  events  of  the 

«■  The  People,  40  Illi.  (k  U.  8.),  llS;  C.  B.  and  Q.  ^f^  two  years,  and  with  that  experience  so 

B^K.Oo.«.Iowau4Ill8.,165;  Peckw.C.andN,  w.  fresh  in  the  minds  of  every  member,  they 

Kt.Co.^{i]^  264;  Stone  90.  Wisconsin,  id.,  181.)    Per-  were    compelled    to    recognize    the    wisdom 

^  or  corporations  operating  sleeping-cars  upon  raU-  ^^ich  provided  the  State  with  a  citizen  sol- 

^*ls  ma?  not,  m  a  stnct  sense,  be  common  earners,  j.  ,^  ;«  fi^o*  i,^„,  ^fi  „««««*  ^^^  /.^f^^^n.*  f ^ 

?«  they  participate  in  the  carriige  of  passengers  for  ^^^^y  m  that  hour  of  urgent  need  (referring  to 

fefe,  ind  performin  part,  at  least,  the  duties  which  the  railroad  nots).     Therefore  they  concluded 

*^  otherwise  devolve  upon  the  common  carriers,  that  *^  it  was  an  absolute  necessity  which  the 

Upon  tu  line  of  railroads  upon  which  they  operate,  representatives  of  the  people  could  not  safely 

^  fanuiih  all  the  sleepmg-cars  used.    All  compe-  i^„-«  «       a    i.:n    waa   noftordiiifflv    renorted 

ta»n,  so  ftr  aa  that  mode  of  travel  is  concerned,  is  JS?^^;  .    ^^  /"/.  ^^  acooraingiy   reponea. 

wIwUt  excluded.     They  pursue  a  "public  employ-  The  object  of  this  measure  was  brought  out 

xat^'  in  tbe  same  sense  tnat  the  vocation  of  common  in  the  following  remarks  by  one  of  the  mem- 
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bers  (Mr.  Trasdell)  in  the  debate  on  the  bj  the  Board  of  Education  or  School  Directora 
bill  :  when  it  is  shown  that  its  bodily  or  mental  con- 
He  denied  Mr.  Erhardt'e  etatement  that,  because  the  dition,  or  application  to  study  for  the  required 
Constitution  save  one  man  the  right  to  carry  arms,  period,  prevents  its  attendance,  or  for  an? 
any  number  nad  the  same  right.     There  was  such  other  samcient  cause,  passed  the  llonee  bv  a 

*v?^  "St  c^,^'"*;^"*^  »"\^^"g  ^'^'""^  ™^*.  fe  vote  of  87  yeas  to  49  nays,  and  became  a  laV. 
obeyed.    No  body  of  men  m  tlie  btate  had  the  nght  a  u  «4.^-«  .v««n  u:ii    «-:♦  s-  ».»«ii..  ^  lu  \  .. 

to  driU  and  carry  arms  in  defiance  of  constituted  Su-        ^     store-pay     bill,  as  it  is  nsnaUy  called,  to 

thority.    Ho  knew  the  people  were  able  to  suppress  prevent  the  payment  of  any  laborer,  miner,  or 

riots,  but  it  was  not  &ir  to  require  them  to  meet  sud-  mechanic,  as  wages,  with  goods  or  supplied,  or 

den  dangew  without  sufficient  preparation,  and  these  any  order,  check,  device,  etc.,  after  passinp  the 

dangers  must  ari:«  unle*.  these  men  are  compelled  to  Legislature,  was  vetoedby  the  Governor.   H> 

lay  down  their  arms.    Such  defiance  of  law  can  not  •^e*"*^*-***^  "«°  t^vwx*  i/^  ^uw  v«v»*;iuu*.   * 

be  tolerated  for  a  moment.    He  knew  that  an  armed  objection  was  based  on  the^  hardship  whieii 

bodv  of  men  existed  in  Chicago  who  were  a  menace  would  ensue  to  the  laborer  without  money,  to 

to  the  peace  and  order  of  that  city.    He  oared  not  be  thus  cut  off  from  the  credit  he  requires  to 

what  thev  were  aaied,  but  was  in  favor  of  compelling  obtain  goods  or  supplies. 

them  with  shotted  ffuns  to  lay  do?m  their  armst,  and         „->! jr  _u        r  ^  •    xi«  •*    *•    • 

preventing  the  bloSdy  contents  that  will  inevitably        Ihenumber  of  prisoners  m  the  penitentiaries 

come  if  they  aro  not  disbanded.    If  thev  hod  griev-  of  the  State  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  m  v> 

ances,  they  must  redress  them  at  the  ballot-box.    No  1,893,  of  whom  29  were  females.     A  propl<^i- 

other  remedy  can  be  allowed  tiiem.    He  was  in  svm-  tion  to  change  the  law  relative  to  Hfe-sentem^s 

pathy  with  them  and  knew  their  ffnevanoes.    Their  «„-  •„«:«  *^^^,t4-^A  ♦«>  ♦Ka  t  a^i.:.!.^^.^  v.t.  tv . 

ooncfitaon  was  pitiful  and  pamftil,  Lt  it  was  not  the  "1^  ^.*1°  presented  to  the  Legislature  by  h. 

law  that  made  it  so.    Their  condition  was  vastly  bet-  yommittee  on  renitentianes.     It  was  urged  va 

tear  than  it  was  in  Europe.    Their  homes  were  pro-  its  favor  that  the  tables  of  Joliet  Frisc^n,  m 

tected,  and  no  execution  officer  can  enter  there  to  weU  as  other  prisons,  show  that  a  man  st-n- 

strip  them  of  their  home  oomforte.    In  eveiy  way,  fenced  for  life  rarelv  lives  more  than  ten  year* 

Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  had  emulated  each  aa^««  *i.-4.  *i^^  ♦tT^  *^»:m«  „4>...;-  „™  li- 

other  to  elevate  the  oondiUon  of  tiis  workingmon.  ^^T  *^«J  ^^%  ^^^  temble  strain  upon  In, 

mind,  with  no  hope  of  ever  again  being  ^^r- 

The  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  100  mitted  to  see  his  friends  in  this  world.  c&u>^ 

yeas  to  87  nays.    Of  those  voting  for  the  bill,  him  to  give  up  in  despair  and  die,  or  he  beo(>ni»« 

71  were  Republicans,  28  were  Democrats,  and  a  maniac  and  is  sent  to  an  asylum  to  sptnd  tlt« 

6  were  Greenbackers.    Of  the  87  voting  no,  remaining  years  of  his  life.    If  the  law  was  bo 

8  were  Socialists,  2  Greenbackers,  2  Republi-  amended  tiiat  a  convict  should  not  be  9e&- 

cans,  and  80  Democrats.    It  provided  substan-  tenced  for  a  longer  term  than  thirty-tlirct 

tially  that  the  entire  male  population  shall  be  years — ^the  average  life  of  man — ^he  nii;:l  t. 

enrolled  in  the  militia,  and  that  only  a  portion  under  the  present  good-time  law,  shorten  h> 

consisting  of  8,000  men  shall  be  organized  and  time  one  year  and  three  months  in  the  L'< 

armed  ;  and  the  parade  and  drill  of  all  other  five  years  and  one  half  after  that ;  so  that  ii  a 

military  organizations,  except  under  certain  man  is  sentenced  for  thirty -three  yearf,  U- 

stated  circumstances,  is  prohibited  unless  li-  can,  by  obeying  all  the  rules  of  the  prison,  ei  I 

censed  by  the  Governor.    This  law  when  en-  his  sentence  in  a  little  le^s  than  twenty  ytr&TN 

forced  would  oblige  the  armed  cpmpanies  re-  The  committee  say  they  are  of  the  o]>ir.i»i 

puted  to  be  Socialists  in  Chicago  to  disband,  that,  if  a  man  can  not  be  reformed  in  tl.  ' 

A  test  case  under  the  law  w&s  therefore  made  time  and  safely  returned  to  society,  he  ou^^t 

up  by  one  of  these  companies,  which  drilled  to  have  been  hung  in  the  first  place, 
without  a  license.    One  of  its  members  was        An  act  was  passed  to  create  a  Bure.tu  of 

arrested  and  convicted,  but  subsequently  re-  Labor   Statistics,   with   fire   Commission tr>, 

leased  on  a  hnbecu  corpus  writ  by  the  Circuit  three  of  whom  shall  be  manual  laborers.    I'^ 

Court.    It  declared  the  law  to  be  unconstitu-  duties  are  to  collect,  assort,  systematize,  tv^ 

tional  on  two  grounds:  first,  that  the  right  to  present  in  biennial  report  to  Uie  General  A^ 

bear  arms  is  an  inalienable  one,  of  which  a  sembly,  statistical  details  relating  to  all  defii-t- 

man  can  not  be  deprived  except  under  due  ments  of  labor  in  the  State,  especially  in  it* 

process  of  law ;  and,  second,  that  Congress  by  relations  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  9o>  J. 

Its  act  of  1792  has  enrolled  every  able-bodied  educational,  and  sanitary  conditions  of  '\- 

citizen  in  the  ranks  of  the  militia,  and  no  State  laboring  classes,  and  to  the  permanent  p^*  - 

law  can  provide  for  drilling  and  organizing  perity  of  the  mechanical,  manufketuring.  u^. 

only  a  part  of  this  militia  force.    This  decision  productive  industry  of  the  State.     The  r  n  - 

is  based  nominally  on  the  amendment  of  the  pensation  of  the  Commissioners  ia  limitt-il  t  • 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  de-  $150  per  year,  and  of  the  secretary  to  $1/^''* 
clares  that  '*  a  well-regulated   militia  being       The  returns  of  the  local  assessors  of  t^  • 

necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  State  made  in  August  show  the  ralu&tior  f  - 

right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  the  year  in  all  but  five  counties.     The  fcl!*-^- 

not  be  infringeo."    The  case  will  be  taken  to  ing  are  the  returns  since  1872:  1873,  $1,1  •'^. 

the  highest  Court  for  final  decision.  221,550;  1874,  $1,194,456,461 ;  1875,  $1^:- > 

A  compulsory  education  bill,  requiring  the  428,289;  1876,  $958,405,808 ;  1877,  $892.8^ ,- 

attendance  of  children  between  the  ages  of  972;  1878,  $818,987,409;  1879,  $752,289,!  ' 

eight  and  fourteen  for  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  addition  the  Board  of  Equalization  as^  -*  • 

in  each  school  year,  unless  the  child  is  excused  annually  abont   $40,000,000.     These  fieurv.^ 
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show  that  in  this  period  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease in  the  local  assessment  of  abont  87  per 
ceDU  It  is  belieyed  that  for  1879  the  actaal 
assessment  does  not  exceed  40  per  cent,  of  the 
actaal  cash  yalae  of  the  property.  The  num- 
ber of  cattle  assessed  in  the  counties  of  the 
State  ia  Jane,  1878,  was  1,775,101 ;  in  1879, 
1,722,057;  of  fat  cattle  for  market  in  1879, 
876,573.  The  number  of  sheep  assessed  in 
like  manner  for  1878  was  775,767;  for  1879, 
762,789;  number  of  fat  sheep  for  market  in 
1879, 155,582.  The  number  of  horses  assessed 
in  1877  was  915,995;  in  1878,  904,948;  in 
1879,  927,117.  The  number  of  mules  and 
asses  assessed  in  1877  was  127,117;  in  1878, 
12.5,875;  in  1879,  122,848. 

The  crop  of  wheat  for  1879  was  the  largest 
ever  produced  in  the  State.  Its  amount,  as 
likewise  the  amount,  price,  value,  etc.,  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
table: 
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l-^l... 

S,109.47i 

11-8 

24,887,020     0  71 

16324,2^4 

i3sa... 

2^0,964 

14*0 

82,218,500     0  78 

24,482,262 

wa... 

2,«n,a4T 

•120 

81,403,188*    1  05 

82,978,671 

l5.'4...| 

2;i29sT63 

14-8 

88371,178 

166 

61,725,818 

l^V.., 

M9«,»n 

110 

25,260,745 

1  09 

27,541,782 

H4«.,.' 

2,19«c28? 

18-0 

29,651,421 

1  98 

5M04,3I8 

b«T... 

S.45S,140 

11*4 

28,000,000 

1  97 

62,160,000 

l^*«...l 

2.448,478 

11-5 

2a,560,000 

1  20 

84,272,000 

j-34>...; 

2,eOT,U3 

11-2 

2a,200,000 

0  76 

22,192,000 

l-TO...! 

2,2MI,53S 

liO 

27,115,000     0  94 

25,488,100 

l'7l... 

2,090,081 

12  8 

25.218,000 

1  19 

29,754,880 

1^T2... 

2,041,281 

12  I 

24,711,000 

1  28 

80304,^0 

ii-n..., 

2,1(U,9S8 

185 

2i,4n.000 

1  10 

81,258,700 

W4... 

2.«19,JIO* 

11-5 

80,128,000 

0  86 

25,904,980 

bT5...l 

2.M0,000 

106 

27,800,030 

0  91 

2I.S4%000 

Ul^.,. 

2,520,480 

9-8 

23,440,000 

•   098 

21,799.201 

I9T..! 

1.977,745 

18-4 

82,490,556     I  15 

88,002,032 

i"3:s...i 

2,824,705 

14-6 

89,838393 

0  80 

87,039,460 

1-T9...1 

2,440,809 

ISOf 

45,417,661 

0  87 

89,980,689 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  acreage  of  2,440,809 
for  1879  has  been  exceeded  by  the  wheat  acre- 
age of  1868,  1867,  1868, 1869, 1874,  and  1875. 
Tlia  average  yield  per  acre,  18}  bushels,  for 
1879,  is  the  largest  on  record.  The  exception- 
all/  large  average  yields  rcDorted  generally 
coQgist  of  new  yarieties  of  wheat  recently  in- 
troduced. The  1879  crop  is  over  forty-five 
million  bushels  (46,417,661),  or  over  eleven 
millioD  (11,534,268)  bushels  more  than  any  pre- 
ceding crop.  The  value  of  this  crop  is  nearly 
forty  million  dollars  ($39,980,689),  which,  ow- 
ing to  the  low  average  price  (87  ots.)  per  bushel 
when  compared  with  former  years,  will  not 
yield  the  producer  as  Iftrge  returns  as  the  1864, 
lb66,  and  1867  croos.  The  1864  wheat  crop 
ot  33,371,178  bnahds,  at  $1.55  per  bushel,  re- 
tomed  the  prodaoer  over  fifty-one  million 
'lollars  ($51,725,818).  The  1866  crop  of  28,- 
00 1,421  bnshela,  valued  at  $1.98  per  bushel, 
I'roQght  $55,104,248 ;  and  the  following  crop, 
H67,  of  twenty-eiffht  million  bushels,  at  $1.97, 
"^as  valued  at  $55,160,000.  The  prioe  per 
^'i%hQ\  was  lower  than  tliat  of  1879  in  1860, 
•*>  eta. ;  1861,  71  ots. ;  1862,  76  cts. ;  1869, 
T6  cts. ;  1874|  86  cts. ;  and  1878,  80  ots.    The 


spring  wheat  orop  of  1878  was  8,870,251  bush- 
els; the  crop  of  1879  was  8,876,409,  a  de- 
crease of  nearly  half  a  million  bushels  (498,- 
842).  The  1878  crop  was  valued  at  $3,189,208, 
while  that  of  1879  is  valued  at  $2,668,882,  a 
decrease  in  one  year  of  over  half  a  million  dol- 
lars ($525,821). 

The  product  of  hay  shows  a  falling  off  in 
acreage,  as  against  1873,  of  185,798  acres,  the 
total  acreage  in  1878  being  2,847,558,  and  in 
1879,  2,161,760.  The  average  yield  per  acre 
in  1879  was  one  and  a  fifth  ton,  and  the  aver- 
age price  per  ton  $6.37,  making  the  total  value 
of  the  crop  $16,428,012. 

The  rye  crop  ranks  fourth  in  the  extent  of 
area  of  the  cultivated  crops  grown  in  the  State. 
The  area  of  rye  reported  for  1879  was  235,073 
acres ;  the  area  for  the  previous  year  was  252,- 
768,  showing  a  decrease  for  1879  of  17,695 
acres.  The  1879  acreage,  with  one  exception 
(1878),  is  the  largest  reported,  and  the  average 
yield  per  acre  has  not  been  equaled  except  in 
1872.  The  1879  crop  of  4,238,824  bushels  was 
the  largest  ever  produced  in  the  State,  and  the 
quality  was  good.  The  crop  was  valued  at 
$1,991,404,  and  has  only  been  exceeded  by  the 
crop  of  1877,  which  was  estimated  at  $2,108,- 
800. 

The  crop  of  oats  was  of  medium  good  quality. 
The  area  for  1879  was  1,681,189  acres;  the 

1878  acreage  of  oats  was  1,757,953 — a  decrease 
of  126,814  acres  in  1879.  The  average  yield 
per  acre  of  oats  was  88^  bushels — ^an  increase 
of  three  bushels  per  acre  over  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  corn  crop  of  54,664,669  bushels  exceed- 
ed the  1878  yield  of  53,424,555  bushels  by 
1,240,014  bushels.  The  average  price  per 
bushel  of  22  cts.  was  two  cents  in  advance  of 
the  price  of  1878  at  corresponding  date.    The 

1879  crop,  valued  at  $12,059,162,  exceeds  that 
of  1878,  valued  at  $10,684,911,  by  $1,874,251. 

The  report  of  the  Ohicago,  Burlington,  and 
Quincy  Kailroad,  which  with  its  branch  and 
leased  roads  has  1,856  miles  of  track  in  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  gives  as  the  gross  earnings  for  1879 
$14,812,105,  and  as  the  net  earnings  $7,260,038. 
There  was  an  increase  of  61,678  over  1878  in 
the  passengers  carried,  and  of  711,848  tons  in 
the  freight  traffic. 

The  number  of  fire,  marine,  and  inland  in- 
surance companies  complying  with  the  laws  of 
the  State,  and  authorized  to  do  business  for 
1879,  was  171.  These  companies  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows :  Joiut-stocK  companies  of  Illi- 
nois, 8 ;  mutual  companies  of  Illinois,  8 ;  Joint- 
stock  companies  of  other  States,  186 ;  mutual 
companies  of  other  States,  6 ;  foreign  compa- 
nies, 18.  Total,  171.  The  number  of  district, 
county,  and  township  mutual  fire-insnrance 
companies  organized  in  the  State,  and  author- 
ized to  do  bosiness  during  1879,  was  129,  be- 
ing au  increase  of  10  during  the  past  year. 
The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the 
aggregate  business  of  last  year  with  that  of  for- 
mer years  since  1869 : 
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luiKod. 


NODbOTOl 

MUauledslSO 

PNUllUIBt  N" 

TEAB8. 

oonpsp 

niM. 

per  eaat.  of 
NMlpta. 

OtlTvd. 

1S69 

109 

$8,460,824 

$1,210,899 

$4,576,986 

1870 

108 

8,765,667 

1,456,888 

4,710,769 

18T1 

94 

2ft,768,728 

1,006,075 

8,854,798 

1672. 

118 

1,477,017 

1,711,458 

5,704,861 

1878. 

146 

1,787,100 

1,876,909 

6,259,887 

1874 

157 

4,485,650 

1,970^79 

6,568,597 

1875 

187 

1,587,792 

1,856,788 

6,245,854 

187«. 

200 

1,481,478 

1,688,698 

5,296,051 

isn. 

181 

1,976,7 19 

1,472,708 

4,908,855 

1878. 

171 

1,407,550 

1,878,757 

4^71,710 

Some  decisions  relating  to  Bohoola  in  the 
State  have  been  made.  No  board  can  employ 
a  teacher  legally  for  a  period  extending  be- 
yond their  term  of  office.  The  teacher  must 
have  a  legal  certificate  when  he  makes  his  con- 
tract with  the  directors. 

A  minority  report  from  a  committee  on  op- 
tional studies  made  to  the  School  Board  in 
Chicago  objects  to  the  higher  branches,  as  Ger- 
man, masic,  and  drawing,  introduced  in  the 
lower  grades  of  schools  to  the  exclusion  of 
English  studies.  The  minority  say  that  Chi- 
cago has  school-rooms  large  enough  to  hold  at 
any  onetime  but  40,000  of  the  125,000  children 
of  a  school  age.  On  the  average,  children  in 
Chicago  attend  a  school  but  410  days  before 
leaving  the  public  schools  altogether,  and  one 
fourth  of  the  children  in  school,  it  was  found  on 
inquiry,  had  averaged  but  100  days  of  school- 
ing. Of  this  limited  time,  which  must  of  ne- 
cessity include  all  the  instruction  received  in 
public  schools  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, one  sixth  goes  to  learning  to  read  music. 
Taking  the  entire  number  of  children  coUeo- 
tively,  and  the  exclusion  of  music  and  drawing 
would  add  one  month  a  year  to  the  instruction 
of  43,000  children  in  common-school  studies ; 
and  three  fourths  of  these  children  do  not  stay 
more  than  long  enough  to  receive  a  rudimen- 
tary drill  in  those  studies  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable training.  The  Chicago  school  authori- 
ties decided,  however,  to  continue  the  present 
course  of  music  and  drawing,  a  course  arranged 
for  twelve  years,  although  not  one  child  in  a 
hundred  completes  it. 

The  question,  ^^  Are  school  boards  authorized 
to  make  such  regulations  as  will  allow  teach- 
ers and  principals  to  require  written  excuses 
from  the  parents  of  pupils  when  the  pupils  are 
absent  from  school?"  was  auked  of  State 
Superintendent  Slade,  to  which  he  replied : 

In  the  4Sth  section  of  the  school  law  are  these 
words :  ^*  They  (the  directore)  shall  adopt  and  enforce 
all  neoessaiy  rules  and  reffulations  for  the  manage- 
ment and  government  of  the  schools."  These  neoee- 
sary  rules  and  regulations  certainly  include  those  that 
tend  to  secure  prompt  and  regular  attendance,  and  to 
prevent  truancy,  tarainess,  and  absenteeism;  and  I 
can  think  of  no  more  reasonable  regulation  for  secure 
ing  regularity  and  punctuality  of  attendance  than  that 
oTrequiring  pupils  to  show/  by  means  of  a  written 
excuse  from  parent  or  guardian,  that  they  are  not  ab- 
sent from  school  without  good  cause.  1  fUlly  concur 
in  the  opinion  given  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Bateman 
when  he  was  Superintendent.  He  says:  '*  The  right 
snd  duty  of  direoton  to  make  and  enforce  such  rogma- 


tions  as  will  secure  ngolari^  and  pmictoafitj  of  at- 
tendance (those  prime  requisites  of  a  good  MhcM:il) 
have  been  afilnned  by  several  of  our  Cux^t  Conn:!, 
and  by  the  Supreme  Courts  of  many  States,  notably 
and  recently  that  of  Iowa." 

The  right  of  directors  to  prescribe  a  course 
of  study  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
during  the  previous  year.    It  said : 

It  is  an  indispensable  element  to  the  validity  of  all 
by-laws  (and  such  are,  in  efRsct,  the  rules  and  re|.'uk- 
tions  here  au^orixed)  that  they  be  reasonable ;  and 
whenever  they  appear  not  to  be  so,  the  oonrta  rou«Nt, 
as  a  matter  of  law,  declare  them  void.  To  render 
^em  reasonable,  they  should  tend  in  some  decrree  to 
the  acoomplishment  of  the  objects  for  which  the  cor- 
poration was  created  and  its  powers  conferrod.  It  is 
unquestionably  reasonable  that  pupils  shall  be  clat^ii- 
fled  with  resp^  to  the  several  branches  of  study  pur- 
sued, and  with  respect  to  proficiency  or  d^ree  or  ad- 
vancement in  the  same  branch;  that  there  sh&Il  be 
prompt  attendance,  diligence  in  study,  and  proper  de- 
portment All  reffiilations  or  rules  to  these  encb^  &ro 
for  the  benefit  of  im,  and  presumptively  promotive  of 
the  interests  of  all. 

By  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Courts  about 
three  million  dollars  of  the  obligations  of  the  city 
of  Chicago,  issued  in  excess  of  the  constitntioDal 
provision,  were  invalidated.  It  waa  held  that 
municipal  bodies  can  exercise  only  snch  powers 
as  are  conferred  upon  them  by  their  charter ; 
and  all  persons  dealing  with  them  are  sup- 
posed to  see  that  they  have  power  to  perform 
the  proposed  act.  Such  corporations  are  cre- 
ated for  governmental  and  not  for  commercial 
purposes.  Hence  no  power  to  borrow  money 
18  incident  to  the  performance  of  the  duties 
which  their  charters  impose,  and  it  is  by  a 
grant  of  power  only  that  they  can  create  debts. 
STo  one  nas  the  right  to  presume  the  existence 
of  such  power,  and  persons  proposing  to  loan 
money  to  a  city  should  see  that  there  is  sm  li 
power ;  and  if  the  holders  of  certificates  omit- 
ted to  do  so  when  they  loaned  the  money,  it 
was  their  own  fault. 

In  the  case  of  the  Northwestern  University 
w.  The  People,  etc.,  tiie  Supreme  Ooml  of  tK<? 
United  States  thus  speak  of  the  term  *'fur 
school  purposes,^'  which  was  material  to  the 
case: 

The  distincdon  is,  we  think,  verj  broaid  between 
property  contributing  to  the  poipoee  of  a  school,  mjuc 
to  aid  m  the  education  of  persons  in  that  sehool,  u.d 
that  which  is  directly  or  immediately  suMected  to  i>€ 
in  the  school.  The  purposes  of  the  school  and  the 
school  are  not  identiad.  The  purpose  of  a  schoi^I  rr 
university  is  to  give  youth  an  educa^n.  The  nK:0' y 
which  comes  from  the  sale  or  rent  of  land  dcdicutv  1 
to  that  object  aids  this  purpose.  Land  lo  held  cr 
leased  is  held  for  school  purposes,  in  the  IhUv^t  ar^  i 
clearest  sense.  A  devise  of  a  hundred  acres  of  Uiitd 
"  to  the  President  of  the  Univendty,  for  th«  pnrpo^^ 
of  the  school,**  would  be  not  only  a  valid  oonvevai^ve, 
but,  if  the  President  fidled  to  do  so,  a  court  ofc}.;in- 
cery  would  compel  him  to  execute  the  trust ;  but  if  f.c 
leased  it  all  for  fidr  rent  and  pud  the  prooeevlM  ir.to 
the  treasury  of  the  corporation  to  aid  Id  the  auppon  <  ( 
the  school,  he  would  oe  supported  as  axecutrng  lu 
trust. 

What  is  known  as  "minority  representa- 
tion,^' or  the  cumulative  method,  prevails  in 
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the  election  of  members  to  the  State  Legisla- 
tore.  (See  "Annoal  OyclopaBdia"  for  1871, 
pa^  678.)  The  State  is  diTided  into  fifty 
representative  districts,  and  each  elects  three 
members  of  the  Lower  Hoase  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, thos  making  the  total  nnmher  153.  Each 
voter  has  three  votes  for  Assembljrmen,  and 
can  cast  them  for  whomsoever  he  pleases,  or 
can  divide  them  up  into  fractions  of  not  less 
than  one  half  and  distribnte  them  among  the 
oandtdates ;  or  can  cast  one  vote  onlj  in  whole 
or  in  halves,  two  votes  only  in  wholes  or  in 
halves,  or  not  vote  at  all  The  working  of  the 
system  will  be  illustrated  by  comparing  the 
votes  for  Secretary  of  State  and  for  Assembly- 
men in  several  districts. 

In  the  11th  district  the  relative  strength  of 
the  three  parties,  and  the  aggregate  number  of 
voters,  are  shown  by  the  return  tor  Secretary  of 
State  at  the  election  in  November,  1878,  as  fol- 
lows: 


C0CNTI1& 


DeKalb... 
Kendall . . . 
Oroody . . . 

Totals. 


Bjwt, 
lUp. 

Brighwn, 
B•^ 

Smith, 
Nat. 

8,7741 
2,224i 
2.8M 

2,280i 
2,2A^f 

8,268i 

2,787* 
2.806 
279 

8,867 

6,872* 

OfOTVff 


1,014* 

8074 

8,81(j| 

6,18£* 


The  result  was  the  election  of  the  two  Repub- 
licans and  one  National  as  before,  although  the 
change  of  the  Nationals  of  Grundy  to  Glover, 
the  Democrat,  nearly  secared  his  election. 

The  16th  di^trict,  composed  of  Kankakee  and 
Iroqaois  Counties,  gave  the  following  vote  for 
Secretary  of  State : 


COUNTIES. 


Kankakee. 
Iroquoia. . . 


TotaU 

Whole  number  of  votes. 


Rep. 

D-u 

800 
6d6 

4,172 

1,496 

Nat. 


888 

2,042 

2,480 
..  8,09T 


OODNTIES. 


rarroll.  .... 
Whit«atd6. , 


Totals. 

Whole  number. 


lUp. 

TkBk 

1,476 
2,494 

897 
902 

8,989 

1,299 

Nal. 


841 
1,676 

T^lF" 

..  7,186 


Hepnblican  majority  over  all,  753.    The  vote 
fiir  members  of  the  House  was  as  follows: 


AH-. 
lUp. 

Bteir, 

Fratt, 

Onmt 

conicTiis. 

D«o. 

CarT*>lI 

&18&i 
8,92U 

2,241 
8,867 

1,007 

4,822 

1,18^4 
S,81li 

W  lu  teaide 

Totals 

8,107 

6,808 

^829 

8,860 

Two  Republicans  and  one  National  were 
elected,  the  latter  representing  the  stronger 
minority.  One  Republican  received  more  votes 
than  the  other,  for  various  reasons.  The  wliole 
namber  of  Republican  votes  was  11,716;  of 
National  votes,  6,829;  of  Democratic  votes, 
3,s50.  Dividing  these  aggregates  by  three  will 
give,  approximately,  the  number  of  voters  of 
eai'h  party,  viz.:  Republican, 8,905;  National, 
1,609  and  2  votes  over ;  Democratic,  1,283  and 
1  vote  over ;  an  aggregate  of  6,798,  which  was 
377  votes  less  than  the  number  cast  for  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

The  13th  district  is  composed  of  the  counties 
of  De  Kalb,  Kendall,  and  Grundy,  and  gave  for 
Secretary  of  State  the  following  vote : 


The  vote  for  members  of  the  House  was  as 
follows  in  the  district:  Buck,  Rep.,  6,241i; 
Secrest,  Rep.,  5,808J;  Taylor,  Dem.,  4,818; 
Peters,  Nat.,  7,955.  Two  Republicans  and  one 
National  were  elected.  By  dividing  the  aggre- 
gate vote  of  each  party  by  three,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  each  party  cast  about  the  same 
proportionate  vote  for  members  of  the  House 
as  for  Secretary  of  State. 

Tlie  17th  district  is  composed  of  La  Salle 
County,  and  gave  the  foUowmg  vote  for  Secre- 
tary of  State:  Republican,  4,857;  Democratic, 
2,617;  National,  2,687.  The  National  vote 
was  only  20  in  excess  of  the  Democratic,  but 
the  Democrats  had  two  candidates  and  the 
Nationals  one.  The  result  was  as  follows: 
Crooker,  Rep.,  6,799;  Bowen,  Rep.,  6,118; 
Armstrong,  Dem.,  4,234 ;  Miller,  Dem.,  8,732J ; 
Richey,  Nat,  7,582}.  The  two  Republicans 
and  the  National  were  elected. 

The  vote  for  Secretary  of  State  in  the  86th 
district  was  as  follows : 


COUNTHS. 

HasoQ 

Brown 

Cass 

Menard , 

Totals. 


lUp. 

Dob. 

989 
616 

884 
701 

a040 

1,278 
1,026 
1,280 
1,049 

4,628 

Nal. 


460 
661 
689 
787 


2,887 


cx>uirni8. 


He  Kalb. 
Kendall.. 
Grondy.. 


B^ 

D-u 

2^77 
1.618 
1,696 

661 
168 
198 

^4S6 

997    1 

Nat 


Wbote  nnmber  of  rotas . 


698 

668 

1,166 

2,606 

..  9,989 


The  candidates  and  vote  for  members  of  the 
House  were  as  follows :  Wheeler,  Rep.,  8,876 ; 
Snyder,  Dem.,  7,628 ;  Masters,  Dem.,  6,446} ; 
Savage,  Nat.,  7,9144.  The  result  was  that  one 
of  each  party  was  elected. 

In  the  46th  district  the  vote  for  Secretary  of 
State  was  as  follows : 


Th^  namber  of  candidates  for  the  Legislature 
WM  the  same  as  in  the  11th  district,  and  the 
voiea  were  as  follows : 


coumuks. 

Jefferson 

Hamilton 

Wblta. 

Totals. 


lUp. 

Dwu 

616 

266 

1,000 

1.277 
1,084 
1,764 

9,081 

4,019 

Van. 


671 
826 
106 


1,T94 
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The  vote  for  members  of  the  HooBe  in  this 
district  was  as  follows:  Green,  Dem.,  6,622; 
Campbell,  Dem.,  5,075f ;  Taylor,  Rep.,  6,986 ; 
Moss,  Nat.,  6,880.  One  of  each  party  was 
elected. 

With  regard  to  the  whole  State,  the  follow- 
ing statement  shows  the  number  of  votes  of 
each  party,  the  nainber  of  members  to  which 
each  was  entitled,  and  the  number  which  each 
obtained : 


YARTIES. 

VoUn. 

MMBkm 
to. 

Mabm 

RepqbHcan.     ......  ....  .  a . . 

200,466 

170,085 

05.6S9 

8,228 

Tl 

89 

1 

T9 

Deinocntic 

61 

National 

10 

Boeialii*U     

8 

Totol 

444,470 

IfiS 

ifia 

Where  there  are  but  two  parties,  and  each 
district  elects  three  members,  the  cumulative 
system  enables  a  minority  to  be  represented 
where  the  minority  has  more  than  one  third  as 
many  votes  as  the  migority  party,  but  not 
otherwise. 

The  election  for  members  of  the  judiciary 
was  held  on  June  2d.  The  Supreme  Court  was 
unchanged,  all  the  old  incumbents  being  re- 
elected. Of  the  forty-four  Circuit  Judges 
chosen  in  the  thirteen  circuits  of  the  State  and 
Cook  County,  twenty-nine  were  reelected,  and 
fifteen  were  new  men.  Politically,  the  Su- 
preme Judges  stand  6  Democrats  to  2  Repub- 
licans, and  the  Circuit  Judges,  26  Republicans 
to  18  Democrats;  but  party  lines  were  not 
drawn  in  the  election  of  the  former,  and  in 
only  a  few  oironits  in  the  choice  of  the  latter. 

INDIA,*  a  British  viceroyalty  in  Asia.  Vice- 
roy and  Governor-General  of  Bengal,  Lord 
Lytton,  appointed  in  1876;  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Aj*my,  Sir  Frederick  P.  Haines. 
The  Executive  and  Legislative  Council  is  com- 
posed as  follows:  The  Viceroy,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Miuor-General  Sir  £.  John- 
son, Sir  John  Stracney,  Whitiey  Stokes,  A. 
Rivers  Thompson,  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  and  Sir 
Alexander  J.  Arbuthnot.  The  lieutenant-gov- 
ernors of  the  provinces  are  honorary  members 
of  the  Council  when  it  meets  in  their  respec- 


tive provinoes.  OoyemmeDt  Secretaries:  For 
the  Interior,  Sir  8.  C.  Bayley ;  for  the  Fmanoes, 
R.  B.  Chapman;  for  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, A.  O.  Hume ;  for  Foreign  Aifaira,  A.  C. 
Eyali ;  for  Military  Affairs,  Colonel  A.  John- 
son ;  for  Public  Works,  Colonel  A.  Fraaer ;  for 
Legislative  Affairs,  D.  Fitzpatrick.  The  goT- 
ernors  of  the  different  provinces  are  as  follows: 
Bengal,  Lieutenaot-GK>vemor,  Sir  A.  Eden; 
Northwest  Provinces,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Sir  G.  £.  W.  Couper,  Bart ;  Punjaub,  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, R.  £.  Egerton;  Central  Prov- 
inces, Chief  Commissioner,  J.  H.  Morris;  Brit^ 
ish  Burmah,  Chief  Commissioner,  C.  Atchison; 
Madras,  Governor-General,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  Chandos;  Bombay,  Governor-Gen- 
eral, Sir  R.  Temple,  Bart. 

The  area  and  population  of  British  India, 
according  to  the  census  of  1872,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


PRDroKNCnS  AND  FROVIirCES.     Sqannllw. 


PresldeDcy  of  Bengal : 

Lower  BengaL 

Auam 

Kortbweflt  ProTiMM. . 

Fuqiftub 

Central  Provineea 

BriUah  Burmah 

Ajnaeer  and  liainraim. 

Berar 

Mysore 

Coonf  

Presldenoy  of  Madraa 

of  Bombay 


kt 


Fnder  Britteh  admtnietntioii. 
Fandatoiy  statet 


Total. 


1M.900 

4S,80S 

10IS»5 

104,»TS 

84.208 

%,in 

17,T11 

89.825 

2,000 

188,856 

124,102 


Tvpthtioc 


4.162.019 

42,001.4^1 

17,611.491 

a80].Al9 

2,147. 14« 

2,22M!^ 

6,05ft,413 

16r812 

lft,849,:^<)0 


191.0».\4tf 

49,S08,i.iM 


840,226.900 


The  emigration  of  coolies  has  been  as  fol- 
lows : 


YXARS. 

nvmMadiw. 

Fraoa 
Ofekalta. 

Tyon 
nmfdkfmtu 

1878 

1.054 

17,171 

IJBlt 

1S74 

a,5f8 

84.689 

8,106 

1876 

1,886 

80,280 

8,809 

1878 

294 

9,261 

1.914 

1677 

«  •  «  •  • 

7,784 

8,626 

1878 

8,890 

18^448 

8,604 

TataO. 


20/87 
2&.stf 

io;«) 


The  receipts  and  ezpendituree  for  the  yean 
1876-'78  were  as  follows: 


TRAM. 

Gfoa  NoaipU. 

B«pl«i('f) 

blBdk. 

UW^fiaaA, 

TotiL 

«vXMdl(-). 

187.'^'76 

£.M.801,0A8 
6\995,785 
68,969^1 

£40,488,068 
44,710,800 
4i,464,088 

£9,166,080 
18.467,768 
14,048,850 

£49,641,118 
68,178,668 
62,618,888 

4.1.<6a.»4A 

ls7fl-'77 

-  8.1«.TT« 

lS77-'78 

-8,6«S,C«7 

The  new  coinage  for  the  year  ending  March 
81, 1878,  was  as  follows:  Gold,  £16,686 ;  silver, 
>£16,180,326;  copper,  £148,591;  total,  £16,- 
844,698,  against  £6,894,658  in  1877. 

The  public  debt  of  India  on  March  81, 1878, 
was  as  follows : 

*  For  a  AiH  aoeonnt  of  the  area  and  population  of  the  dif- 
ferent prorlnoes,  the  dlstribotlon  of  the  popnlatlon  aeeordlng 
to  relUrion  and  eex.  and  the  population  of  cltioe,  eee  **  Aaniuu 
GrdopiidU**tel876. 


I.  Conaolldated  Debt. 

1.  Payable  In  India: 

Bearing  interest £74,906,460 1    ^.^  mu  rm 

Not  bearing  Interort...         48^070  f   •^•«**«°~ 

8.  Payable  In  England : 

Bearing  Interest 69,6&6,1I6I       mcttmi 

Not  bearing  Interast ...         90,817 )  _^__ 

Total  eonioUdated  debt £lHa91.BN 

IL  Not  conwAdated  debt I2,0B6JI]7 

Total,  Ibrcih  81, 1878 £14ft6SiTT« 

.1         M      u   IS77 UHfit^m 
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Tbdvaliiea  of  the  principal  articles  of  import 
and  export  for  tiie  years  1877-78  were  as  fol- 
lows (aocording  to  the  **  Statistical  Abstract  re- 
lating to  British  India,"  No.  18,  London,  1879) : 


ARTICLUb 


■■} 


Grain,  partlcalftrlj  liee  and  pad 

dy 

Beedf  and  fhiiti 

ColonUi  goods,  partleiikrlj  tea  I 

and  coffee ( 

Winaa,  spiilta,  and  malt  and  oth- 1 

erSqaora. f 

CoaL.;. 

M«tal8« 

Cotton,  allk,  and  wool 

Woods,  timber,  and  carving  ma- 1 

tertol f 

Hklefl  and  aklna. 

Drujft,  ehen&icalB,  oila,  and  reeio. 

Opldm 

y  arns  aad  woT«n  gooda  of  all  ( 

ktnda f 

Other  maonfiietarDS 

MiaeellaiMoas  gooda 


Total  gooda 

Total  predotts  Dsetala. 


Grand  total 


Impofta* 


Kzpocti. 


£39,000 

1,660,000 

1,402,000 

1,006,000 

230,000 

8,604,000 

787,000 
1,432,000 

20,781,000 

6,282,000 
8,'i61,000 


£39,826,000 
17,856,000 


£56,681,000 


£10,184,000 

7,860,000 
6,601,000 


524,000 

14,684.000 

9,128,000 

12,874,000 

8,487,000 

485,000 
1,490,000 


£65,186.000 
2,165,000 


£67,841,000 


The  movement  of  shipping  for  1877~'78  was 
as  follows : 


irATIONAUTT. 

SK-niiuiD. 

CLBARXO. 

YmmU.          Toot. 

VMMlt. 

Tom. 

BriU>h 

Britiab  IndfaUL 

Foreign 

1,851 

1,572 

777 

8,128 

2,157,155 
219,736 
898,918 
106,795 

1,973 

1,445 

740 

2,027 

2,19^225 
198.938 
878,081 
104,486 

Natlre 

*• 

Total  18n-'78. 
Total,  ld76-'77. 

6,858 
6,876 

2,877,649 
2,791,884 

6,181 
6,888 

2.876,780 

8,842,168 

On  March  31,  1878,  there  were  8,215  miles 
of  railroad  in  operation,  of  which  2,171  miles 
are  government  roads,  and  6,044  miles  private 
roads.  The  nnmher  of  post-offices  was  4,107. 
The  nnmber  of  letters  sent  in  the  year  preced- 
ing was  115,089,836,  and  the  nnmber  of  papers 
10,999,758.  The  length  of  the  telegraph  lines 
on  March  81,  1878,  was  18,210  mUes,  and  of 
wires  42,687  miles;  nnmber  of  stations,  289. 
In  the  year  1877-78  the  nnmber  of  dispatches 
Bent  was  1,431,452 ;  the  receipts  were  £806,- 
0:^9,  and  the  expenditures  £352,186. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
British  India  during  the  year  1879  was  the 
war  against  Afghanistan.  The  history  of  this 
war  until  the  reocoupation  of  Oabool  by  the 
British  has  been  given  in  the  article  Afghan- 
1ST  AX.  A  proclamation  was  issued  by  Greneral 
Roberta  after  he  reoccnpied  Cabool,  offering 
an  azinaity  to  those  Afghans  (provided  they 
had  not  been  concerned  in  the  attack  on  the 
embassy)  who  had  taken  up  arms  under  ^e 
belief  that  Takoob  Khan  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
British  camp,  on  condition  of  their  surrender- 
ing their  armsb  Sir  Richard  Temple  arrived  at 
Candahar  November  13th,  and  held  a  brilliant 
levee,  which  was  attended  by  the  Afghan  Gov- 
ernor and  all  the  chiefs  of  the  city  and  the 
sTUTounding  districts.    The  Governor  of  Ghuz- 


nee  arrived  at  Oabool  on  the  15th,  having  been 
summoned  there  by  General  Roberts  for  an 
inquiry  into  his  loyalty,  and  reported  that  his 
district  was  very  unsettled.  The  mollahs  had 
been  preaching  against  the  British  occupation, 
and  malcontents  had  assembled  there  in  con« 
siderable  numbers.  General  Baker  was  dis- 
patched witii  a  small  body  of  troops  to  settle 
the  country  and  procure  supplies.  On  the 
20th  General  Roberts  received  the  first  convoy 
from  Peshawer  by  the  new  route  of  the  Lata- 
band  Pass,  the  crest  of  which  is  8,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Skirmishing  continued  with 
the  natives.  Some  cavalry  who  were  sent  out 
to  arrest  participators  in  the  massacre  of  the 
British  embassy  were  attacked  by  the  Afghans 
from  the  hills,  and  retired.  A  larger  force, 
which  was  sent  out  at  daybreak  the  next  day 
to  attack  the  enemy,  found  that  they  had  flea, 
whereupon  it  burned  nine  villages  containing 
only  a  few  inhabitants,  who  were  first  driven 
out. 

On  the  1st  day  of  December  the  Ameer 
Takoob  Khan  started  secretly,  under  the  care 
of  a  British  guard,  for  Peshawer,  whither  he 
had  been  summoned  by  the  Viceroy.  It  was 
now  apparent  that  the  Ameer  was  reaUy  held 
a  prisoner  by  the  British.  He  still,  however, 
asseverated  his  innocence  of  any  connection 
with  the  massacre,  having  told  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  London  ^*  Times  "  the  day  before  he 
left  the  camp  that  he  had  never  had  one  mo- 
ment's disagreement  with  Sir  Louis  Oavagnari, 
and  that  the  outbreak  was  an  unpremeditated 
act  of  the  rebellious  soldiery,  which  he  was 
utterly  unable  to  control,  and  which  he  deeply 
deplored. 

Mohammed  Hussein,  a  son  of  the  great 
Ameer  Dost  Mohammed,  was  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Maidan,  a  district  thirty  miles 
from  Oabool,  but  was  murdered  a  few  days  af- 
terward by  the  Afghan  regulars  and  hill-men. 
The  newly  appointed  governors  of  Kohistan 
and  the  Logar  Valley  were  threatened  with  the 
same  fate.  The  Afghans  who  had  collected  at 
Ghuznee,  now  numbering  7,000  men,  started 
from  that  place  in  the  first  week  of  December, 
with  the  intention  of  Joining  a  body  of  3,000 
men  who  were  marching  from  Kohistan  upon 
Oabool.  On  the  10th  General  MacPherson  oc- 
cupied Sarkh-Kotal  Just  in  time  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  two  bodies,  attacked  the  Kohi- 
stanis  who  occupied  a  position  near  by,  and 
^slodged  them.  Greneral  Baker  was  to  move 
by  the  way  of  Oharasiab  to  take  them  in  the 
rear,  while  General  Massey  was  to  Join  Gen- 
eral MacPherson  by  the  way  of  the  Ohardeh 
Valley  for  a  combined  movement,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  driving  the  enemy  upon  General  Baker's 
command.  The  latter  movement  miscarried^ 
and  General  Massey  was  met  by  the  force  from 
Ghuznee  under  Mohammed  Jan,  considerably 
outnumbering  his  own.  He  ohaiged  upon 
them  without  apparent  effect  upon  their  body. 
The  enemy  then,  having  been  checked  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  Oabool  gorge,  turned  and 
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oocapied  the  heights  soath  of  the  Bala  HiBsar.  tilierj  was  ordered.    A  fire  was  acoordinglf 
An  attempt  was  made  by  the  British  on  the  opened  on  the  enemy's  flanks,  which  speedily 
18th  to  capture  the  ridge  above  the  Bala  His-  dislodged   them.     The  cavalry  pursned  and 
sar,  but  it  was  not  carried  out  with  success,  sabered  numbers  of  the  enemy,  who  retired 
and  the  fighting  of  the  14th  and  15th  did  not  from  all  points  and  hastily  entered  the  city. 
result  in  any  material  improvement  of  their  Some  near  villages  were  occupied  by  the  Brit- 
position.    General  Roberts  then  collected  his  ish,  particularly  those  on  the  Butkak  road, 
troops  in  the  Shirpoor  cantonments,  northeast  The  success  of  the  British  proved  to  be  com- 
of  Cabool,  where  he  waited  for  reinforcements,  plete.    The  enemy's  loss  was  severe,  one  re- 
while  the  Afghans  were  left  in  possession  of  port  saying  that  the  ground  around  8birpoor 
Cabool.   The  cantonment  of  Shirpoor  was  con-  was  thick  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.    Those 
sidered  well  enough  fortified  to  withstand  any  of  the  enemy  who  lived  in  Cabool  went  straight 
attack  that  was  likely  to  be  made  upon  it,  and  to  their  houses  after  their  defeat.    The  Eobi- 
was  supplied  with  provisions  to  last  several  stanis  and  Logaris  remained  in  Cabool  for  a  few 
months.     A  few  days  afterward  the  Indian  hours,  but  ail  fied  during  the  night.    Two  of 
Government  published  an  explanation  of  the  the  enemy's  leaders,  Mushki  Alim  (a  priest) 
military  situation,  stating  that  General  Roberts  and  Mohammed  Jan,  fled  early  in  the  day,  and 
had  ample  transport  and  ammunition ;  that,  be-  another  prominent  leader  was  reputed  to  have 
sides  the  28  cannon  belonging  to  his  force,  he  fled  toward  Wardak,  with  Yakoob  Khan's  eld- 
had  214  captured  cannon,  many  of  which  were  est  son.  Takoob  Khan's  wife  and  mother,  and 
rifled.    His  intrenchments  could  easily  be  held  a  daughter  of  the  late  Akbar  Khan  (who  was 
by  2,500  men,  leaving  6,000  free  for  offensive  the  principal  opponent  of  the  British  in  1641), 
operations.     General  Bright  had  12,000  men  were  captured.    The  Bala  Hissar  and  the  city 
between  Jumrood  and  Jagdalak,  with  80  can-  of  Cabool  were  reoccupied,  and  by  the  29th  of 
non,  two  months'  supplies,  and  sufficient  trans-  December  the  country  around  Cabool  and  the 
port.    Including  the  forces  at  Candahar  and  in  line  of  communications  were  reported  clear, 
the  Kooram  Valley,  the  total  field  force  was  An  attack  was  afterward  made  by  a  khan  with 
45,000  men,  with  160  guns,  and  was  considered  2,000  followers  on  Colonel  Norman  at  Gnnda- 
ample  for  present  requirements.  muk,  but  the  enemy  was  driven  off.     General 
On  the  17th  of  December  General  Gough  left  Baker  was  dispatched  on  the  27th  with  l,7uO 
Jagdalak  with  reinforcements  for  Shirpoor  and  infantry,  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  four  gnns, 
Cabool.    By  the  18th  the  defenses  of  the  Shir-  to  Kohistan.    He  there  destroyed  the  fort  of 
poor  cantonments  had  been  completed.    The  the  hostile  chief  Mirbatcha,  which  he  found 
enemy  at  that  time  occupied  the  heights  over  abandoned,  and  received  the  submission  of  sev- 
the  city,  but  did  not  descend  into  the  plains,  eral  Kohistani  and  Logari  chiefs.    Mohammed 
which  were  patrolled  by  the  British  cavalry.  Jan  sent  propositions  for  peace,  in  which  he 
General  Roberts  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  demanded,  among  other  conditions,  that  the 
General  Gough  to  make  an  attack,  but  intend-  British  forces  should  return  to  India,  and  that 
ed  to  begin  the  offensive  before  he  came  up  it  a  promise  should  be  given  to  send  back  the 
a  suitable  opportunity  should  offer.    The  ene-  Ameer,  while  two  British  officers  should  re- 
my's  force  was  diminishing.     One  of  their  main  at  Cabool  as  hostages  for  the  iblfillment 
prominent  leaders  had  been  killed  in  a  skirmish  of  the  promise.    No  notice  had  been  taken  of 
which  took  place  on  the  17th.     Mohammed  these  propositions  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Jan  Mardak,  the  real  Afghan  leader,  was  re-  A  fresh  body  of  reinforcements  from  Eng- 
ported  to  have  proclaimed  Takoob  Khan's  eld-  land  left  Portsmouth  on  the  morning  of  the  I  ft 
est  son  Ameer.    On  the  22d  General  Gough  of  January,  1880.    At  that  time  10,000  men 
reported  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  engage  were  on  their  way  through  the  Aijghan  defiles 
the  Ghilzais  all  along  his  line  in  order  to  re-  to  the  relief  of  General  Roberts ;  about  one 
press  their  desultory  attacks,  had  driven  them  fourth  were  British  and  the  rest  natives.    Two 
off,  and  hoped  that  they  were  dispersing.    Re-  thousand  men  held  the  fort  of  Lnndi  Kotol, 
enforcements  continued  to  advance,  but  Gen-  and  a  similar  number  that  of  All    Musjld. 
eral  Roberts  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  wait  There  were  600  Sepoys  at  Jumrood  and  5,000 
for  them.    Desultory  attacks  were  kept  up  all  at  Peshawer,  and  bodies  were  marching  for- 
the  day  of  the  22d ;  and  information  was  re-  ward  from  Jelalabad  and  Gundamuk,  whoso 
ceived  during  the  day  that  an  attack  would  be  places  were  to  be  supplied  by  troops  from  Agra, 
made  by  the  enemy  at  daybreak  on  the  23d.  Meerut,  and  Bombay. 

Bodies  of  the  enemy  were  seen  occupying  the  The  annual  finanoial  statement,  published  by 
distant  villages  and  approaching  nearer  as  it  the  Indian  Government  in  March,  produoed  an 
became  dark.  At  6  o'clock  the  next  morning  unfavorable  impression.  In  view  of  the  fact  th&t 
a  fire  was  lighted  on  the  Asmi  Heights  as  a  the  actual  deficit  of  1877-78  and  the  estimated 
signal,  and  immediately  a^rward  the  attack  deficit  of  1878-'79  amounted  to  over  l^  mil- 
was  begun  on  three  sideA.  The  British  were  lions,  and  that  the  public  debt  within  the  same 
already  prepared  for  it.  The  strongest  demon-  time  increased  by  about  15  millions,  a  strong 
strations  were  made  on  the  northeast,  where,  dissatisfaction  was  felt  with  the  resolution  of 
as  soon  as  the  enemy's  intention  was  fully  de-  the  Gk>vemment  to  exempt  from  import  duty 
veloped,  a  counter-attack  with  cavalry  and  ar-  all  cotton  goods  containing  no  yam  of  a  higher 
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number  thaa  80%  a  measaro  which  was  ex-  ments,  giving  a  sketch  of  the  actual  financial 
pected  to  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  position  of  the  Indian  Govemment.  It  pointed 
revenae  bj  £200,000.  The  Indian  press  and  out  that  orders  had  already  been  issued  for 
pablic  were  almost  nnaniuioos  in  condemning  reducing  the  expenditure  the  next  year ;  that 
that  step,  and  many  went  so  far  as  to  assert  altogether  in  the  civil  department  alone  a  sav- 
that  the  interests  of  India  were  being  sacrificed  ing  of  £1,000,000  was  hoped  for ;  and  that  an 
to  those  of  Manchester.  Tenders  for  a  new  inquiry  was  even  then  proceeding  with  a  view 
i\  percent,  loan  of  50  millions  of  rupees  hav-  to  the  reduction  of  the  military  expenditure. 
ing  been  called  for  by  the  Grovernment,  a  total  A  policy  of  rigid  economy  and  retrenchment 
aMioont  of  over  67  millions  was  tendered  in  was  to  be  followed  in  every  branch  of  the  pub- 
May,  of  which  40  millions  allotted  to  the  low-  lie  service.  The  first  step  taken  by  the  Su- 
e^t  tender  were  accepted  at  94  per  cent,  and  preme  Government  toward  reducing  the  oen- 
the  loan  wa9  issued  at  an  average  rate  of  94|,  tral  establishments  was  the  abolition  of  the 
making  the  actual  amount  to  be  received  by  separate  departments  of  revenue,  agriculture, 
the  Government  about  38  millions  of  rupees,  and  commerce,  established  by  I^rd  Mayo  in 
Oq  May  3d  a  Government  order  was  issued  on  1871.  The  business  of  the^e  departments  was 
the  8ubjeot  of  the  reduction  of  public  expendi-  divided  between  the  home  and  financial  offices, 
ture.  All  departments  were  directed  to  re-  the  former  to  be  henceforth  called  the  Home, 
trench  expenses,  but  it  was  in  the  public  works  Revenue,  and  Agricultural,  the  latter  the  Fi- 
that  the  greatest  retrenchment  was  contem-  nance  and  Commerce  Department  The  busi- 
plated.  No  new  works,  even  if  already  sane-  ness  connected  with  ports  and  navigation, 
tioned,  were  to  be  commenced  without  special  which  had  hitherto  been  transacted  in  the 
orders,  and  the  outlay  on  reproductive  works  Revenue,  went  to  the  Military  Department 
was  to  be  largely  ont  down.  Military  charges  The  immediate  saving  would  be  only  the  sala- 
were  left  antonched  for  the  present,  but  the  ries  of  the  secretary  and  the  registrar,  amount- 
daty  was  declared  of  reducing  them  to  the  ing  to  60,000  rupees  per  annum ;  but  it  was 
lowest  point  compatible  with  safety.  expected  that  a  further  saving  of  40,000  rupees 

A  memorial  addressed  by  the  Madras  Cham-  wauld  be  ultimately  efiected. 
ber  of  Commerce  to  the  British  House  of  Com-  In  July  Mr.  Hope  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
moQs  was  especially  severe  in  its  oriticism  Supreme  Council  for  the  relief  of  the  indebted 
upon  the  financial  administration  of  the  Gov-  ryots  of  the  Deccan.  Its  main  points  are  as 
ernment  It  charged  Sir  John  Straohey  with  follows :  AH  loans  are  to  be  registered  before 
direct  breach  of  faith  in  having  applied  the  village  registrars;  imprisonment  for  debt  is 
famine  taxation  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  abolished ;  courts  of  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
oonntry,  and  affirmed  that  any  bank  or  public  tion — in  other  words,  the  old  system  of  village 
company,  which  ignored  the  solemn  pledges  it  punchayets — are  recommended ;  receipts  are 
had  given  to  the  shareholders  in  the  same  way  to  be  furnished  to  borrowers,  as  well  as  an 
B,^  the  Government  of  India  had  broken  faith  annual  statement  of  accounts.  By  these  means 
with  the  taxpayers,  wonld  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  ryot,  invariably  an  uneducated  man,  is  vir- 
pabiic  confidence.  Eqnally  severe  was  an  ad-  tually  protected  from  fraud.  It  was  referred 
dress  delivered  in  May  by  Mr.  Ynle,  President  to  a  select  committee,  and  was  passed  by  the 
of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Speak-  Supreme  Council  on  October  24th. 
iosr  of  the  trades^  license  tax  instituted  last  On  November  14th  Sir  John  Strachey  intro- 
vear  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  famlne-insur-  dnced  a  bill  in  the  legislative  Council  for 
an.^e  fond,  he  asserted  that  this  tax  had  been  amending  the  license-tax  acts,  and  extending 
levied  and  collected  in  snch  a  way  as  to  lead  taxation  to  the  official  and  professional  classes. 
large  numbers  to  conclude  that,  if  there  were  The  ostensible  object  of  the  measure  was  to 
a  choice  between  famine  and  tax,  they  would  relieve  the  poorer  commercial  classes  at  the 
certainly  prefer  fkmine.  expense  of  the  richer  professional  and  salaried 
In  the  latter  part  of  May  the  Government  ch»ses.  The  passage  of  this  bill  was  postponed 
mned  a  circular  to  the  local  administrations  until  1880,  but  it  was  opposed  by  the  Chambers 
directing  that  in  future  no  person,  not  being  a  of  Commerce  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Calcnt- 
member  of  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service  or  ta,  which  bodies  pointed  out,  in  memorials  ad- 
of  the  Staff  Corps,  or  a  native  of  India,  shall  dressed  to  the  Council,  that  the  proposed  tax 
he  appointed  to  any  office  carrying  a  salary  of  was  but  an  income-tax  under  another  name, 
2 }()  rupees  per  month  or  npward  without  the  and  earnestly  protested  against  the  reversal  of 
previous  sanction  of  the  Govemor-Greneral  in  the  policy  aeliberately  adopted  after  an  ex- 
Coaneil.  Exceptions,  however,  are  made  in  baustive  inquiry  six  years  ago.  The  memorial 
f  Ivor  of  persons  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  of  the  Calcutta  Chamber  further  pointed  out 
State  to  the  financial,  educational,  and  forest  that  the  state  finances  were  in  a  much  bet- 
departments;  and  the  circular  is  to  be  held  not  ter  condition  than  was  anticipated  when  the 
to  apply  to  the  appointments  to  the  depart-  budget  was  prepared,  and  that  there  was  a 
menta  of  opium,  sidt,  customs,  survey,  mint,  good  prospect  of  further  improvement  These 
public  works,  and  police.  prospects  should  not  be  clouded  by  vex- 
On  June  16th  the  Supreme  Government  is-  ations  changes  of  the  law,  which  would  have 
sued  a  financial  droular  to  aU  the  local  govern-  the  effect  of  adding  to  the  public  burdens 
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at  a  time  when  the  people  were  ill  able  to  fray  the  ezpenseii.    The  people  of  India  pro- 
bear  them,  tested  against  the  war  in  Afghanistan,  a  war 
The  great  khoomb,  or  dnodecennial  festival,  in  which  politics   had    been  diyorced  from 
at  Hurdwar  proved,  like  tbat  of  1867,  disas-  morals ;   and  contended  that  in  the  circum- 
trons  in  its  conseqaences.    From  750,000  to  stances  thej  ought  not  to  be  called  apon  to 
1,000,000  pilgrims  assembled,  and,  despite  the  pay  any  part  of  the  cost,  or  that,  if  any  pay- 
precaations  taken  by  the  authorities,  cholera  ment  was  to  be  made,  England  should  bear  an 
m  a  severe  form  broke  out  a  few  days  before  adequate  part  of  the  cost.   The  main  grieTaooe 
the  close  of  the  fair.    The  streams  of  return-  whicli  the  natives  felt  was  that  they  had  do 
ing  pilgrims  carried  the  disease  in  various  di-  voice  in  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
rections  toward  their  homes,  and  soon  after  the  this  they  thought  ought  to  be  remedied.    Mr. 
close  of  the  fair  outbreaks  were  reported  from  Bright  also  made  a  long  speech  in  which  be 
Delhi,   Umritsur,   Rawul  Pindee,   and  other  dwelt  on  the   burdensome  character  of  the 
places  of  northern  India.     Great  mortality  military  expenditure  in  England,  and  said,  if 
among  the  pilgrims  was  reported  from  several  there   was  no  possible  escape  from  it,  li<3 
districts ;  thus  it  was  asserted  that  of  80,000  thought  it  would  be  almost  better  to  sarreD- 
who  went  to  the  fair  from  a  single  district  of  der,  to  confess  the  failure  of  Engli^  rule,  acd 
Kuinaon,  one  fourth  were  missing.  to  say  that  the  government  of  a  great  empire 
A  severe  famine  prevailed  in  the  tributary  in  Asia  by  persons  sent  out  as  rulers  from  the 
state  of  Cashmere,  and  excited  the  serious  at-  small  islana  of  Great  Britain  was  irapossille, 
tention  of  the  Indian  Government,  which  im-  and  should  never  have  existed.   EecomphuDcd 
pressed  upon  the  Maharajah  the  duty  of  adopt-  of  the  high  salaries  paid  to  civil  servants  in 
ing  effective  measures  of  relief.     A  British  India,  and  of  the  non-fulfillment  by  successive 
officer  was  sent  to  assist  the  local  authorities,  governments  of  the  pledges  made  to  the  people 
and  large  quantities  of  grain  were  dispatched  of  India  with  respect  to  the  facilities  to  be  al- 
to the  distressed  districts.  forded  for  their  admission  to  the  civil  service. 
On  May  22d,  in  the  English  House  of  Com-  An  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Viceroy  was 
mons,  Mr.  0.  Stanhope  made  a  statement  of  made  on  December  12th.    He  had  just  arrived 
the  finances  of  India,  showing  an  estimated  in  Calcutta,  and  as  his  cortege  was  driving  to 
deficit  of  £1,400,000  for  the  coming  year,  the  Government  house,  and  after  crossing  the 
which  it  was  proposed  to  meet  by  a  reduction  Hoogly  bridge,  a  Eurasian  in  the  street  tired 
of  outlay  upon  public  works  and  upon  other  two  shots  from  a  revolver  at  Lord  Lytton's 
branches  of  expeuditure.     Mr.  Fawcett,  ac-  carriage^  and  then  a  third  shot  at  the  next  car- 
cepting  the  statement  as  a  vindication  of  his  riage,  in  which  Colonel  and  Lady  CoUey  were 
views,  changed  his  announced  resolution  for  seated.    Colonel  CoUey  jumped  from  the  car- 
diminishing  expenditure  into  one  of  approval  riage,  and  with  Captain  Hose  arretted  the  as- 
of  the  Government's  recommendations.    On  sassin  without  difficulty.    They  found  on  him 
May  23d  Mr.  O^Donnell  moved  a  vote  of  cen-  a  revolver  with   two  chambers  loaded  and 
sure  upon  Lord  Lytton  for  his  reply  to  a  depu-  three  recently  discharged.     The  man,  wLom: 
tation  of  the  British  Indian  Association,  but  name  is  Deesa,  was  described  as  being  intoxi- 
it  was  rejected  by  215  to  88.    On  June  12th  cated  at  the  time,  and  as  having  been  in  a  in- 
Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  some  of  natic  asylum.    He  was  in  Government  empiov 
the  recent  acts  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  but  was  di8mis>^-4 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  con-  owing  to  his  weakness  of  intellect,  and  « &i 
trol  over  Indian  expenditure.    On  July  1st  the  said  on  that  occasion  to  have  threatened  to  kiil 
House  of  Commons  discussed  the  bill  to  enable  the  head  of  his  department 
the  Government  of  India  to  purchase  the  East  A  fresh  trouble  arose  in  October  for  the  Id- 
Indian  Railway,  and  a  resolution  of  Mr.  Faw-  dian  Government  in  the  Naga  Hills.    On  Octo- 
cett  that  the  measure  should  not  be  regarded  her  14th  the  Naga  tribe,  which  murdered  an 
as  a  precedent  was  agreed  to.    On  the  2d  the  English  officer  nearly  five  years  ago,  attacked 
bill  was  parsed.  and  killed  Mr.  G.  H.  Damant,  deputy  corn- 
In  order  to  lay  some  of  the  grievances  of  missioner  and  political  agent  for  the  Na^^a 
the  people  of  India  before  the  British  public,  Hills.    The  tribes  which  cause  the  Brititsh  tLo 
the   Indian   Association  sent  a  barrister  of  most  trouble  are  thoee  which  inhabit  the  conn- 
Calcutta,  Mr.  Lai  Mohun  Ghose,  to  England,  try  south  of  Assam.    They  occupy  the  diHtrirt? 
On  July  28d  a  crowded  meeting  was  held  in  stretching  into  Bnrmah  past  Cachar,  Chitta- 
London,  under  the  presidency  of  John  Bright,  gong,  and  Aracan.    Some  of  the  Nagas  have 
to  hear  his  address   and  **  consider   certain  settled  down  to  a  peaceful  mode  of  exist^nci*. 
questions  affecting  the  interests  of  the  people  Those  of  the  Lebsagur  district  may  be  classed 
of  India.^^    The  Indian  barrister  severely  at-  among  these.     Whenever  (and  it  has  b^i-n 
tacked    the   English   Government   in    India,  very  seldom  indeed)  an  outrage  has  occurri'd 
Questions  concerning  education  and  taxation  among  them,  they  have  at  once  made  amp'u 
had  alike  been  decided  in  such  a  way  that  the  atonement  to  the  British  officials,  resorting  to 
Indian  subjects  of  the  Queen  had  no  voice  the  simple  expedient  of  closing  the  neigii- 
in   their   consideration,   although   they   had  boring  market  to  the  offenders.      With  xuAitj 
to  pay  the  taxes  which  were  necessary  to  de-  other  sections  this  remedy  has  proved  e&ca- 
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cions,  and  very  often   offenders  have  been  detailed  reports,  and  it  does  not  include  the 
handed  over  to  the  British  to  exact  justice  very  large  accessions  of  1877  and  1878  to  the 
from  their  persons  for  the  mnrder  of  the  police  two  Anglican  societies.    The  growth  of  the 
or  for  similar  crimes.     But  it  is  from  the  An-  missions  is  indicated  hj  the  fact  that  a  careful 
garni  Na^as  that  most  trouble  has  come.    These  census  taken  by  the  Key.  M.  A.  SherHng  in 
hold  a  portion  of  the  hills  which  stretch  be-  1871  gave  the  number  of  communicants  in  In- 
tween  Assam  and  Munnipoor.    The  Rigah  of  dia,  Ceylon,  and  Burmah  at  78,494,  and  the 
Munnipoor,  at  whose  court  the  British  have  number  ofpersons  connected  with  the  Christian 
an  agent,  originally  sought  their  protection  community  as  318,863,  while  the  figures  given 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Burmese  ruler.    The  in  the  above  statement  for  1878-'79  are  for  In- 
Rajah,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  British  dia  alone.    The  present  number  of  the  Chris- 
representative,  has  governed  his  little  state  to  tian  communities  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Bur- 
their  entire  satisfaction:   but  he  has  himself  mah  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Sherring  at  460,000 
hecn  beset  by  frontier  difficulties  with  those  souls.    An  unprecedented  accession  of  adher- 
rery  Aagami  Nagas  who  had  given  the  British  ents  took  place  in  1877  and  1878  to  the  Angli- 
80  macb  trouble  for  over  fifty  years,  and  who  can  and  Baptist  missions  in  southern  India, 
were  again  the  aggressors.    The  attack  took  amounting  in  all  to  about  45,000  persons.   The 
place  at  Eonoma,  in  the  heart  of  the  Augami  most  rapid  progress  has  been  made  hitherto 
coon  try.     Immediately  after  the  mnrder  of  among  the  aboriginal  and  Dravidian  races  and 
Mr.  Damant,  together  with  some  seventy  of  the  lower  castes.    The  higher  castes  have  been 
his  followers,  at  Konoma,  the  Nagas  of  that  until  recently  nearly  inaccessible.   Conversions 
village  marched  upon  Eohima,  and  were  joined  have,  however,  lately  begun  to  take   place 
by  thousands  of  their  tribesmen.     The  little  among  the  Brahmans,  but  are  still  so  rare  as 
garrison  then  consisted  of  Lieutenant  Reid  and  to  be  generally  deemed  worthy  of  especial 
a  small  detachment  of  the  43d  regiment ;  Mr.  mention.     The  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and 
Chorley,  of  the  police,  with  his  wife  and  his  Anglican  missions  in  the  Northwest  Provinces 
children ;  Mr.  Hinde,  of  the  police,  and  Mrs.  and  the  Punjanb  are  among  a  Mohammedan 
Damant,  who,  with  all  the  terrible  affliction  population,  who  are  represented  as  becoming 
that  had  just  fallen  upon  her,  had  now  to  go  gradually  more  amenable  to  their  infiuenoe. 
through  the  miseries  and  privations  of  a  siege.  The  Anglican  mission  at  Peshawer  has  ont- 
At  the  most  there  were  only  150  men  whose  posts  among  the  Afghans,  and  records  several 
loyalty  could  be  depended  upon,  in  a  hostile  persons  of  that  nation  among  its  converts. 
village  of  1,200  houses,  white  they  were,  in  The  most  extended  and  successful  operations 
aJdltion,  completely  hemmed  in  by  a  horde  of  of  the  women*s  missionary  societies  are  among 
savages,  who  were  wrought  np  to  the  highest  the  zenanas  of  the  Hindoo  women,  through 
pitch  of  excitement.    Mr.  Hinde  with  100  po-  which  and  the  schools  connected  with  them 
lice  was  the  first  of  several  relief  parties  to  the  families  of  the  higher  castes,  otherwise  in- 
reach  the  garrison,  but  was  not  strong  enough  accessible,  are  brought  under  missionary  influ- 
to  a'^ail  toe  Nagas.    Colonel  Johnstone,  the  ence.    The  missionary  schools  are  elementary 
political  agent  of  Munnipoor,  with  60  regulars,  or  vernacular,    middle   or   high  vernacular, 
50  police,  and  2,000  tribesmen,  reached  Kohi-  and  Anglo- vernacular  schools,  and  colleges  in 
ma  on  October  27th.    He  was  only  just  in  which  the  course  prescribed  by  the  University 
time.     The  Nagas  were  besieging  in  regular  is  followed  and  instruction  is  g^ven  in  English. 
form  behind   intrenchments.     The  garrison.  The  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  in  1872 
after  thirteen  days  of  defense,  was  reduced  to  was  122,872,  and  is  now  estimated  at  140,000, 
the  last  extremity.  Mi^or  Evans,  with  200  men,  of  whom  about  20  per  cent,  are  girls.    Secular 
arriTed  later,  and  the  whole  party  fell  back  education  has  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
on  Samagating.   A  force  nnder  General  Nation  introduction  of  competitive  examinations  for 
was  assembled  at  Golaghat,  and  in  the  early  civil  appointments,  but  the  same  influence  has 
part  of  November  set  out  to  punish  the  Nagas.  been  found  to  work  detrimentally  to  the  reli- 
iSeveral  villages  were  occupiea  and  burned,  and  gious  side  of  education.     Eight  colleges  are 
OQ  the  26th  the  village  of  Konoma  was  at-  connected  with  the  Protestant  missions,  all  of 
tacked  by  the  British.    After  a  severe  struggle  which  are  affiliated  with  one  or  another  of  the 
tiie  natives    retreated  to  some    neighboring  Indian  universities. 

bei^rbts,  and  the  village  was  burned  on  the  IN^DIANA.     The  biennial  session  of  the 

f-^lbwing  day.    This  virtually  put  an  end  to  Legislature  of  Indiana  commenced,  on  January 

the  hostilities.  9th.     Lieutenant-Governor  Gray  presided  in 

Christianity  has  of  late  begun  to  make  con-  the  Senate;  in  the  House  Henry  S.  Cawthorne 

mJ arable  progress.     According  to  the  latest  was  elected  Speaker.    At  the  end  of  sixty 

hitainable  statistics  of  the  Protestant  mission-  days  the  regular  session  expired ;  a  special  ses- 

ary  societie:>,  their  total  force  in  India  was  sion  then  followed,  and  the  final  adjournment 

represented  in  1879  by  1,838  ordained  and  as-  took  place  on  March  81st.    More  than  twice 

ei slant  missionaries,  and  88,149  communicant  as  many  bills  were  passed  at  th^special  session 

indmbers.     This  statement  is  based  only  in  as  during  the  regular  one.         ^ 

part  on  the  reports  for  1878-79,  since  several  A  Senator  of  the  United  States  was  elected 

of  the  Bocieties  have  not  recently  published  on  January  24th.     In  the  House  Daniel  W. 
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Voorhees,  Democrat,  received  57  votes ;  Ben ja-  tion  of  specie  paTinents — ^yeaa  50,  nars  33. 

min  Harrison,  88 ; Buchanan,  2.    In  the  For  a  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  Federal  offi- 

Senate  Voorhees  received  26  and  Harrison  22  cers — ^yeas  90,  nays  2.  The  unconditional  re- 
votes.  For  the  short  term  caused  bj  the  death  peal  of  the  specie  resumption  act— yeas  50, 
of  the  late  Senator  Morton,  and  which  Mr.  nays  40.  The  repeal  of  the  act  exemfitin!; 
Voorhees  had  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  United  States  bonds  from  taxation— yea:^  57, 
to  fill  until  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  nays  34.  The  repeal  of  the  law  exemptini: 
Mr.  Voorhees  received  in  the  House  57  votes  greenbacks  from  taxation — yeas  76,  najs  li 
and  God  love  8.  Orth  87.  In  the  Senate  Voor-  The  abolition  of  all  bank  issues— yeas  59,  naji 
hees  received  26  and  Orth  22.  Mr.  Voorhees  82.  The  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  gold 
was  elected  in  each  instance.  and  silver — ^yeas  85,  nays  5.    The  issue  by  the 

An  act  was  passed  relating  to  foreign  cor-  General  Government  of  full  legal-tender  pa; ^r 

porations  doing  business  in  the  State,  which  money,  receivable  for  all  dues,  public  and  pri- 

provides  that  any  such  corporation  which  shall  vate,  in  amounts  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants 

transfer  to  the  United  States  Court  any  suit  of  trade,  or  at  least  $80  per  capita— yea<^  50, 

commenced  by  or  against  it  in  a  State  Court,  nays  40.    To  prohibit  the  further  issue  of  m- 

on  a  contract  made  in  the  State,  shall  thereby  terest-bearing  Government  bonds ;  lost— yeas 

forfeit  all  right  to  transact  business  in  the  43,  nays  45.    That  Congress  take  immediate 

State,  or  hold  real  estate,  or  liens  thereon,  steps  whereby  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 

The  object  of  the  law  is  to  limit  outside  cor-  Government  shall  be  paid  off  as  fast  as  it  shull 

porations  to  the  courts  of  the  State  in  all  suits  become  due,  according  to  agreement — yeas  ^, 

founded  on  contracts  made  under  State  laws,  nays  4. 

and  prevent  the  harassing  and  expensive  prao-  An  act  was  passed  providing  that  the  rate  of 

tice  of  forcing  citizens  engaged  in  litigation  interest,  in  cases  in  which  the  parties  do  not 

with  such  corporations  to  appear,  with  their  agree,  shall  be  six  per  cent,  but  may  be  takta 

witnesses,  before  the  United  States  Court  at  yearly  or  for  a  shorter  period  or  in  advance; 

Indianapolis.  and  no  agreement  to  pay  a  higher  rate  shall  \>i 

A  Department  of  Statistics  and  Geology  was  valid,  unless  the  same  be  in  writing  sigDM  hj 

created,  of  which  the  chief  officer  is  required  to  the  party  to  be  charged  therein.    By  and  in 

be  an  expert  in  the  sciences  of  geology  and  such  cases  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  contract  f('r 

chemistry.    His  duties  are  to  collect,  systema-  more  than  eight  per  cent,  per  annum.    Wht-n 

tize,  tabulate,  and  present  in  annual  reports,  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  six  per  cent.  U 

statistic^  information  and  details  relating  to  contracted  for,  the  contract  will  be  void  a<  to 

agriculture,  manufacturing,  mining,  commerce,  the  usurious  interest  contracted  for;  and  in  an 

education,  labor,  social  and  sanitary  condition,  action  on  such  contract,  if  it  appear  that  in- 

vitfd  statistics,  marriages  and  deaths,  and  to  terest  at  a  higher  rate  than  six  per  cent,  or  Id 

the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  productive  in-  case  of  a  written  contract  a  higher  rat^  than 

dnstry  of  the  people  of  the  State.    The  several  eight  per  cent.,  has  been  directly  or  indireitly 

city,  incorporated  town,  county,  and  township  contracted  for.  the  exce**s  of  interest  over  ^i 

assessors,  trustees,  officers  of  school  boards,  per  cent,  will  be  deemed  nsnrioos  and  ilkpd ; 

and  boards  of  health,  in  their  respective  cities,  and  in  an  action  on  a  contract  affected  by  ^ih'h 

towns,  counties,  and  townships,  the  agents  or  usury,  the  excess  over  the  legal  interest  may 

superintendents  of  all  manufacturing,  mining,  be  recovered  by  the  debtor  whenever  it  hh^ 

and  mechanical  establishments,  the  managers  been  reserved  or  paid  before  the  bringinj^  of 

and  superintendents  of  all  corporations,  manu-  the  suit. 

f  acturing,  mechanical,  and  transportation  com-  An  act  was  passed  to  protect  the  miners  of 

panies  and  associations,  and  county  superinten-  Indiana  from  toe  many  accidents  incident  u^ 

dents  of  schools,  are  required  to  make  reports  coal-mining.    It  provides  for  better  ventiJiUinn 

and  answer  such  questions  as  the  bureau  may  and  other  means  of  safety.    A  mine-inspt'('t<.>r 

require  fi-om  them.    The  chief  officer  is  further  will   be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  he 

required  to  take  charge  of  the  geological  cabi-  must  be  a  practical  miner  of  twelve  years'  tx- 

net,  museum,  chemical  laboratory,  apparatus,  perience.     Also  an  act  abolishing  coroner?' 

and  library,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  juries  was  passed. 

practicable,  to  add  specimens  to  the  cabinet  of  Seven  important  amendments  to  the  State 

minerals,  organic  remains,  and  other  objects  of  Constitution  were  agreed  to  in  1877,  by  a  un- 

natural  history  peculiar  to  the  State  and  to  jority  of  the  members  elected  to  each  of  the 

other  States  and  countries.  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature.     The  Legi4a- 

Another  act  requires  locomotive  engineers  ture  at  this  session,  by  a  similar  majcriry. 

to  open  the  steam-whistle  when  approaching  a  agreed  to  the  same  amendments.     An  act  wa^ 

turnpike  or  highway  crossing  at  feast  eighty  also  passed  providing  that  these  amendment^ 

rods  distant  therefrom,  "  and  to  sound  the  should  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the  Mate 

same  continuously  until  the  crossing  is  passed.'*  for  ratification  or  rejection,  at  an  election  tu  b.- 

In  the  House,  resolutions  relating  to  tlie  fol-  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  1880.    TN^- 

lowing  subjects  were  voted  upon,  with  the  re-  law  providing  for  the  submission   of  t^t'i 

suits  stated :  To  indefinitely  postpone  a  resolu-  amendments  to  the  electors  of  the  State  enarr- 

tion  congratulating  the  cotmtry  on  the  resump-  that  *'  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  pro.  ur*. 
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ballots  of  blue  paper,  oa  each  of  which  shall  be  shall  also  provido  for  the  n^giatration  of  all  persons  en- 

printed  the  proposed  amendments,  and  below  *^^^^  ^^  ^^^' 

each  amendment  shall  be  printed  the  word  The  reasons  for  this  amendment  are,  that  the 

*  Yes '  in  one  line,  and  in  another  line  the  word  cost  of  holding  a  general  election  in  Indiana  is 

*  Xo ' ;  that  anj  qualified  elector  may  vote  for  about  $1,000  to  the  county,  or  nearly  $100,000 
or  against  any  amendment  by  depositing  one  to  the  State.  By  this  amendment  the  State  is 
ot  said  ballots  in  the  ballot-box.  If  he  intends  saved  the  expense  of  double  elections  in  Presi- 
to  vote  for  any  amendment,  he  shall  leave  dential-election  years.  But  this  is  not  alL 
thereunder  the  word  *  Yes  *  and  erase  the  word  The  other  States  of  the  Union  having  nearly 

*  Vo '  by  drawing  a  line  across  it,  or  otherwise,  all  changed  the  time  of  their  elections  to  No- 
If  he  intends  to  vote  against  any  amendment,  vember,  as  long  as  Indiana  continues  to  vote  in 
the  word  *  Yes '  shall  in  like  manner  be  strick-  October  she  assumea  the  burden  of  the  Presi- 
en  out  and  the  word  *No'  left;  and  if  both  dentialday.  In  1876,  counting  money  expend- 
wortls  are  allowed  to  remain  without  either  ed  and  time  devoted  to  it,  the  October  election 
of  them  being  so  erased,  the  vote  shall  not  be  cost  the  people  of  Indiana  over  $1,000,000, 
counted  either  way."  These  amendments  are  which  expense  was  avoided  by  the  States 
designated  by  numbers,  and  are  numbered  1,  which  did  not  vote  until  November. 

2,  3,  4,  5,  e,  and  9,  numbers  7  and  8  having  The  fourth  amendment  provides  for  striking 

failed  to  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  both  out  the  word  "  white  "  from  sections  4  and  6 

braaches  at  this  session.  of  Article  IV.  of  the  Constitution,  and  thereby 

These  amendments  relate  chiefly  to  the  mat-  making  it  conform  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

ters  of  economy  and  honest  elections.     The  United  States. 

first  proposes  to  amend  seotion  2  of  Article  II.  The  fifth  proposes  to  amend  the  fourteenth 

80  as  to  read  as  follows :  clause  of  section  22  of  Article  IV.  so  as  to  read 

SEcno:r  2.  In  all  elections  not  otherwise  provided  as  follows : 

for  by  Uiij  Constitution,  every  male  citiaen  of  the  jj,  ^^^^  ^  fees  or  sakries,  ezeept  the  laws  may 

I  niteJ  btate^  <;[  ^  <«»  ^^S^T^'^Yi:^  «*l  T"^"  ^^  T  ^e  so  made  as  to  grade  the  compensation  of  officers  in 

ward,  who  shaU  have  resided  m  the  State  during  tfie  proportion  to  the  population  andthe  nocedsaiy  services 

MX  raonths,  and  in  the  township  sixty  days,  and  m  the  Jcquired 

w(ir\i  OT  precinct  thirty  days  immediately  preceding  .    ' 

pK'h  election,  and  every  male  of  foreign  birth,  of  the  This  provision  will  enable  the  Legislature  to 


i^wu-^hip  sixty  days,  and  in  the  ward  or  precinct  ^h®  county  and  the  services  actually  required. 

thirty  days  immediately  preceding  said  election,  and  It  will  take  away  from  that  body  the  excuse 

^iu;i  have  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  dtiien  urged  for  paying  exorbitant  fees  and  salaries 

of  the  United  States,  conformably  to  the  laws  of  the  ^  ^^^^  officers,  such  as  are  out  of  all  propor- 

I  n.red  States  on  the  subject  of  naturalisation,  shall  bo  4/  _  *^  xl            '  01*^11  «  »• «  w^i,  vx  ait  p*  v^/v* 

cnritlod  to  vote  in  the  township  or  precinct  where  he  ^^P^  ^  the  compensation  given  for  similar  ser- 

oiay  reside,  if  he  shall  have  been  duly  restored  ao-  vices  m  other  avocations, 

c.r'diiig  to  law.  The  sixth  proposes  to  amend  section  1  of 

As  the  Constitution  now  stands,  no  fixed  pe-  Article  VII.  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

nod  of  residence  is  required  in  a  township  or  Sbctioh  1.  The  judidal  power  of  the  Btate  shall  ha 

ward  before  voting,  and  no  barriers  against  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  Cbcuit  Courts,  and  such 

fraudulent  voting  can  be  maintained.     When  other  courts  as  the  General  Assembly  may  establish. 

rt7nr^f ^if  wft^**JS^.?'iLT  hTw  Wn  Tb*  ^"r*!'  "  '"Ob  other  conrts"  are  .abeti- 

f r^t5f!?^^l.^I!iiATn  rfltfH^t.^n!r«f  tnt«d  for  the  word,  "such  inferior  conrto," 

fhI^f.^n^„^i„^t^L^«^»1f/^tC,fi?i  onaWing  the  Legislatnre  to  establish  otTer 

lot-box  may  be  meaaurably  predated.  Oonrt,  and  to  estabhsK  a  perfect  system  of  ju- 

.tn^L^rhhrw^r ?feoTr1J:faS  -nfelJlTlSffi  bt?^.^ '"" 

•Ntion  6  of  the  second  article  of  the  Oonstitu-  „       '  .  ,            ...             ....„,. 

u<m.    The  State  Conatttntion  is  thereby  made  .vS?.^iJ^^  hHiXSi'  i^^J^^nn^  ^J^ 

.          -  ^    ^i^    r^      ±£4.  A*         ^  M.\.     TT  'J.   t  Snail  ever  become  maebted,  in  any  manner  or  lor  any 

to  conform  to  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  purpose,  to  an  amount  in  the  aggregate  exceeding  tWo 

States.    The  prohibitioa  m  the  former  has  be-  per  centum  on  the  value  of  thetaxable  property  with- 

corne  a  dead  letter.  in  said  oorpontion,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  last  as- 

The  third  proposes  to  amend  section  14  of  f^^J^^  fo/  ^tate  and  county  taxes  previous  to  the 

\  ^*\^\^  Tf  a^  «<■  ^  ..A.ii  •at  #^ii^«ro .  mcumng  of  such  mdebtedness,  and  all  bonds  or  obli- 

Article  II.  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  g^^on^  £  ^,^^53^  ^f  ^^  ^^^t  ^^n  by  such  corpo- 

^Rcnoir  14.  All  seneral  elections  shall  be  held  on  rations  shfdl  bo  void ;  provided^  that  in  time  of  war, 
'1:  >  ftrH  Toesdar  atter  the  first  Monday  in  November,  forei^  invasion,  or  otiner  great  public  calamity,  on 
n-j:  township  elections  may  be  hold  at  such  time  as  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  property-owners,  in  num- 
uiT  be  provided  by  law;  provide,  that  the  Genenl  oer  and  v^ue,  within  the  limiu  of  such  ooiporation, 
A^^etnbiy  may  provide  by  law  for  the  election  of  all  the  public  authorities,  in  their  discretion,  may  incur 
i  iie«  or  courts  of  general  and  appellate  jurisdiction  obligations  neccsj«ary  for  the  public  protection  and  do- 
by  an  election  to  be  held  for  such  offloerct  only,  at  fense,  to  such  amount  as  may  be  requested  in  suoh 
which  time  no  other  offloers  shall  be  voted  for ;  and  petition. 

VOU  XEL — 82     A 
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This  provision  \s  designed  to  protect  the  tax  nignstly,  and  that  the  contract  for  the  con- 
payers  and  limit  the  amoat  that  maj  be  assessed  str action  of  the  said  building  was  let  again  st 
against  them,  and  to  which  these  municipali-  the  interests  of  the  State,  a  committee  of  seveQ 
ties  may  be  burdened  with  debt  was  appointed  in  the  House  to  investigate 

The  question  was  asked  of  the  State  Attor-  them.    All  of  the  committee  save  one  made  a 

ney-Gener^  whether,  if  the  first  and  third  majority  report  in  detail.     It  sets  out  the 

amendments  were  adopt^ed,  it  would  be  oliga-  charges  preferred  before  them,  and  the  answer 

iory  on  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  registry  law,  thereto,  and  states  that  the  whole  action  of 

or  only  directory.    He  repBed :  the  board,  from  its  organization  forward,  vas 

In  the  event  of  these  amendments  being  adopted,  it  inquired  into  by  the  committee.     They  find 

would  undoubtedly  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  that  not  one  of  the  charges  has  been  snstained 

provide  for  a  registration  of  voters,  but  the  feilure  to  or  is  true  in  point  of  fact:  that  no  corruption, 

t^i^l'oI^^l^^Tio^^T^^^^^,  fi^^r*^.  colluBion,conspiracy,f.yn,«top.r- 
the  central  idea  that  toe  elections  shall  be  held  as  pro-  «>rm  duty,  or  improper  discharge  of  duty  uf>on 
vided  for  in  the  Constitation  and  laws  oan  not  be  de-  the  part  of  the  board  or  any  member  thereof, 
feated  by  the  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  pass  the  re-  is  shown  or  found  to  exist.  This  report  «  as 
gistration  law.  So  if  the  amendmente  are  adopted,  adopted  by  the  House— yeas  71,  nays  24. 
and  there  should  be  no  session  of  the  Legislature  be-  mt^  ^««1^„:*:^^«  *^  axZia^  «.u  Jc«>*^  ;«4.^  c  « 
fore  the  next  election,  persons  otherwisequalified  will  ^  The  propositions  to  divide  the  State  mto  Sen- 
be  entitled  to  vote,  although  they  have  not  been  "  duly  atonal  and  Kepresentative  districts,  and  al^'o 
registered  according  to  law."  into  Congressional  districts,  awakened  mnth 

An  act  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  organi-  interest.  The  voting  population,  as  shown  by 
zation  and  support  of  an  asylum  for  feeble-  <ui  official  euumeration  recently  taken,  is  451,- 
minded  children.  The  number  in  the  State  is  025 ;  consequently  the  average  number  of  vot- 
estimated  at  five  hundred.  It  is  intended  by  ing  population  requisite  for  a  State  S€nat<»r 
the  act  to  gather  up  the  chUdren  from  the  would  be  9,020,  for  a  State  Representative 
county  poor-houses,  and  provide  a  home  for  4,510,  and  Renresentative  in  Congress  34,6^4. 
them  where  they  may  be  improved.  Parents  A  separate  bill  forming  the  districts  for  mcTt:- 
of  such  children  who  were  able  to  pay  their  hers  of  the  Legislature  was  passed.  In  tl.e 
expenses  would  be  required  to  do  so,  or,  if  they  Senate  the  Congressional  apportionment  bill 
could  not  pay  all,  then  one  half  of  them.  It  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which  made  a 
was  stated  that  there  were  eleven  such  insti-  majority  and  a  minority  report.  ITie  minoritj 
tutions  in  the  United  States,  and  the  statistics  considered  the  measure  impolitic:  1.  Because 
obtained  show  that  70  per  cent  of  the  feeble-  a  new  census  would  be  taken  by  the  Govern- 
minded  children  gathered  into  such  homes  were  naent  in  1880,  under  which  Indiana  will  be  on- 
taught  to  read,  and  48  per  cent,  to  read  and  titled  to  additional  representation  in  Congrti^s, 
write,  while  all  of  them  were  very  much  im-  and  a  new  aoportionraent  will  be  required ;  2. 
proved.  An  instance  was  given  of  a  patient,  It  would  violate  a  hitherto  unbroken  practice, 
persevering  philanthropist  of  Philadelphia,  en-  and  tend  to  a  struggle  every  two  years  for  a 
gaged  in  the  work,  who  took  a  child  so  feeble-  change ;  8.  The  bill  proposes  to  give  194,77o 
minded  as  not  to  observe  for  two  years  a  red  Democrats  in  this  State  nine  Representatives 
ball  rolled  daily  backward  and  forward  before  ^  Congress,  while  220,072  voters  will  have 
its  eyes;  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  noticed  the  three  or  four.  Amendments  were  made  in 
ball,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  more  he  had  this  bill,  and  the  Congressional  districts  &i 
taught  the  child  to  read.  finally  adopted  are  as  foUows : 

An  act  was  passed  which  takes  the  power  of  ,-  *   t>        i^.v      tr    j  i.     i.  rrr     .  ^  ,^., 

appointing  tJ  boards  of  trasteea  of  ?he  aay-  sS^I^^^^^^'^o'^^^'^^if'^ 

lums  from  the  Legislature,  m  whose  hands  it  jority  in  1876, 1,909;  in  1878, 1,729. 

has  always  been,  and  gives  it  to  the  Governor.  Second— Knox,  Sullivan.  Greene,  Lawrence.  Msr- 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Association  of  Indiana,  ^^  Bavieaa,  Orange,  and   Dubois.     Vote,  Sj>77. 

desiring  to  be  heard  upon  the  matter  of  bestow-  ^^^^J^^  V^t^^^t^hi^n'^^^  - 

ing  the  elective  franchise  upon  the  fair  sex  of  dark,  Floyd,  Hamaon,  andCiiwford.    V^Ste,  92^:, 

the  State,  the  House  resolved  by  a  unanimous  Dcmooratio  m^ority  in  1876, 4.474;  in  1878,  6,i<4>. 

vote  to  grant  them  an  audience  on  February  Fourth— Union,  Franklin.  Deoatur,  B^ley,  B^^iT- 

26th,  and  to  invite  the  Senate  to  be  present  on  5?"*»  ^^o.  8^**?'l«f d.  •md  J^fwn.   tote,  s-s.:  i. 

the  occasion.    The  report  upon  the^udience  ^rm^p'u3%'Sd&^B^l^^ 

concludes  by  saying :   "  Whatever  may  have  poe,  Brown,  Johiion,  and  Bartholomew.    Vote,  ;■„- 

been  the  feeling  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  488.    Democratic  migority  in  1876,  2,1&S;  in  l^:^ 

members,  they  certainly  could  not  have  failed  2,625. ,_,,_           _         __          «,,, 

to  be impresBed  with  theearnestness  and  .eri-  JA^ V^'^m^'^h^ ^u' I 

ousness  which  characterized  the  papers  read  X876  7  864*  in  1878  6  882. 

before  them."  Seventh— Marion,'Hanoock,  and  Shelby.  Vot^,  ?5  - 

A  bill  passed  the  House  which  provided  that  191.    Ke^ublican  nuyority  in  1876,  241 ;  DenKxrrwii 

all  juries  should  be  composed  of  six  instead  of  °^?'i*J."*i?''®'  ^^i,     ^  i     «    *             t- 

«._^i_-  ^^„                      *^  Eighth— Warren,  Foantain,^Montffomeiy,  Vem.  - 

twelve  men.                                       ,    ,v  .  .,.  ion,  Parke,  Vigo,  and  Ckv.    Vote,  asiO.' Rer;::.- 

Cirave  cnarges  having  been  made  that  the  can  mMorityin  1676,1,860;  Democratio  m^oritj  in 

plan  of  the  new  State  House  was  decided  upon  167S,  26^. 
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Kinth-^pBecanoe,  Clinton,  Boone,  Tipton,  Ham-  gislatire  intent  and  give  it  effect,  it  is  dear 

Jlton,  and  Madison.    Vote,  84,828.    Republican  major-  that  the  RP#»tion   Prnitftina  turn   Ani\   hnf  twn 

ity  in  1S76.  353 ;  Democmtio  Inigority  ^  1878,  422.  ^^^^  7®  section  contains  two,  and  but  two, 

Tenth— Lake,  Porter,    Newton,    Jasper,  tula^ki,  Separate  and  distinct  propositions,  which,  al- 

White,  Carroll.  Cass,  Fulton,  and  Benton.     Vote,  though  they  are  somewhat  confounded  as  they 

u,y^A.    Republican  miyority  in  1876, 1,045 ;  in  187«,  stand  in  tlie  sections,  may  be  readily  separated. 

^'^v?*     *i.    *r-     •   rr^    -J  -nr  V   L    in,     ,   tt  The  first  part  of  the  seotion  is  a  distiuct  propo- 

i-Jeventh— Miami,  Howard,  Wabash,  Grant,  Hun-  „:«.4^«  ««^  «^«»«i^*^  ;«  u^  i^     t*  ^   *i.  -s      ^ 

tin.noa,  WelLs,  Adims,  Blackford,  an^d  Jay.*  Vote,  "^?f^^  ^^  complete  >n  itself.     It  authonzes  no 

8j,m53.    Republican  majority  in  1876,  400 ;  Bemo-  ^mts  and  provides  for  no  fees  or  commissions 

cnitic  miUonty  in  1878,  840.  for  the  performance  of  the  services  required, 

Tw-elilh —La  Grange,  Steuben,    Noble,  De  Kalb,  but  simply  requires  the  Attorney-General  to 

jVUvin'wdf  864-  in  W8^8  ui   ^^^'^^^^'^  ascertain  what  money  belonging  to  the  State 

Thirteenth— iJaporte,  Starke, 'st.  Joseph,  Marshall,  ^^  ^®«"  collected  by  SUch  officeholder,  and 

Elkhart,  and  Kosciusko.    Vote,  85,291.    Democratic  requires  the  officer,  under  penalties,  to  furnish 

majority  in  1876, 151 ;  in  1878,  682.  him  with  the  necessary  information.     It  does 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  ^^^  ^^oJi  require  the  officer  to  pay  it  over  to 

of  26  to  23,  and  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  67  t^©  Attorney-General,  but  seems  to  presume 

to  37.  that,  if  it  has  been  collected,  it  has  reached  or 

On  March  9th  the  regular  session  expired  ^^^  reach  the  Treasury  through  the  proper 

by  limitation,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Gov-  channels  as  provided  by  law.    The  other  prop- 

ernor  issued  his  proclamation  convening  the  osition  in  section  9  is  equally  independent.    It 

Legislature  in  an  extra  session.    The  members  seems  very  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  first 

ak'.'iin  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  the  officers  proposition  is  to  aid  the  Attorney-General  in 

of  the  previous  session  were  by  resolution  con-  enforcing  the  second,  because,  having  ascer- 

tinued.  tained  what  money  belonging  to  the  State  has 

A  resolution  was  adopted  to  appoint  a  com-  ^^en  collected,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain 
rnittee  of  five  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  ex-  ]^hat  is  uncollected.  It  then  becomes  his  duty. 
Attorney  -  General  Buskirk,  the  previous  in-  ^  ^^©  proper  officer  has  refused  or  neglected 
curnbent,  during  his  term,  and  ascertain  what  ^  ^ke  the  proper  legal  steps  to  collect  the 
nrnoont  of  money  has  been  collected  by  said  nooneys  of  the  State  for  twelve  months  or 
Attorney-General  from  any  and  all  sources ;  niore,  to  step  in  and  institute  suit,  or  such  legal 
what  amount  thereof  has  been  accounted  fpr  proceedings  as  may  be  necessary.  Under  tiie 
aid  paid  over,  and  what  amount,  if  any,  has  ^rsf  proposition  the  Attorney-General  is  not 
not  been  accounted  for.  The  charges  related  entitled  to  any  fees  or  commissions  for  merely 
to  monej  collected  for  the  State  from  counties  ascertaining  what  moneys  belonging  to  the 
and  county  officers.  The  term  of  office  of  Btate  the  officer  has  collected,  but  his  commis- 
James  C.  Denny  was  subsequently  included  in  sions  must  he  alone  on  that  which  the  officer 
the  investigation.  The  whole  matter  turned  reused  or  neglected  to  collect,  and  the  Attor- 
n;>on  an  interpretation  of  the  statutes  of  the  ney-General  did  collect.  The  committee  re- 
State,  whether  tiie  Attorney-General  was  en-  Port  the  facts  in  part,  and  leave  them  to  the 
titled  to  fees  on  the  amount  collected  in  addi-  House  to  determine  what  action  shall  be  taken. 
tioD  to  bis  regular  salary.  According  to  an  act  .  Ex-Attorney  General  Denny  held  that  the 
passed  in  1S55,  providing  for  the  election  of  an  ninth  section  authorized  him  to  take  the  proper 
Attorney-General,  fixing  his  compensation,  and  steps  to  collect  any  money  due  to  the  State  in 
preicribiDg  bis  duties,  it  is  said  to  be  clear  that  ^^e  hands  of  any  officer  in  default.  This  was 
the  statute  as  it  then  stood  provided  that  the  ^^e  construction  given  to  the  act  by  the  judges 
only  compensation  was  the  salary  named  in  the  ^^  ^^e  courts  in  all  the  counties  where  the 
act.  Whether  Messrs.  Dennj  and  Buskirk  question  had  been  raised.  He  also  sud : 
have  accounted  to  the  State  for  all  moneys  col-  The  first  portion  of  section  9  makes  it  the  duty  of 
k'Cted  by  them  depends  in  part  upon  the  con-  the  Attomcy-Oeneral  to  asoertain  from  time  to  time 
Btnjction  to  be  given  to  the  supplementary  act  J^®  amounts  paid  to  any  pubUc  officer,  etc..  and  to  aid 

relating  to  the  duties  and  oompensation  of  ^e  iTfoHotT-'A?/  f^the^T^  olil  W 
Attorney-General,  approved  March  10,  1878.  Attorney-General  to  aacertam  fcTflicta  herem  con- 
Section  2  of  that  act  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  templated,  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  officer 
Attorney-General  to  collect  ail  fines  and  for-  havmg  the  custody  of  any  such  moneys  to  report  the 
f-itures  where  the  prosecuting  attorney  bas  l^  to  said  Attorney-General,"  ete.  Kow.^e  quos- 
fi\]  u^  ♦«  .^n^^  ...5  ..-«  *u^\^^^  i-.*!  4.1.^  *ion  raised  by  the  committee  is  ftilly  settled  by  the 
f.^jled  to  collect  and  pay  the  same  into  the  Supreme  Coiit  in  the  case  of  Moore,  administiitor, 
proper  Treasury  for  one  year  after  such  fine  is  w.  the  State,  ex  rd.  Denny,  Attomey-Genoml,  65th 
a-^essed  or  recognizance  forfeited,  and  no  ad-  Indiana,  i>.  860.  In  that  case  the  Court  say  that  the 
'lirional  compensation  beyond  the  $8,000  sal-  xunth  section  of  the  Attorney-General's  act  repeals  the 
-i-T  ia  ni-Tktn^Ail  TKa  nXoin  AiOi^Zu^  ..Joao  *"^  ^^^  Seventh  clauses  of  section  2  (1  Davis's 
^.T  13  provided.  The  naam  difficulty  arises  statutes,  p.  157).  The  sixth  subdivision  of  the  above 
iiii'ler  section  9  of  the  act,  which  provides  for  act  reads  as  follows :  »» The  Auditor  of  the  State  shall, 
a'iditional  servioes  and  allows  therefor  addi-  sixth,  institute  and  prosecute,  in  the  name  of  the 
tirinal  oompensation  in  the  way  of  oommis-  State,  all  proper  suits  for  the  recovery  of  any  debts, 
H.-ms  on  moneys  collected.    By  applying  to  moneys,  or  property  of  the  State,  or  for  the  a^ 

H,^  «^^^^  ♦ki  A.^:i:..  1^  Js    *^*JL     °..  ment  of  any  right  or  liability  concerning  the  same; 

t  »H  section  the  femilijur  rule  of  construction  aeventh,  diJect^and  superintiid  the  oollSotion  of  all 

that  reqmrea  us  ii  possible  to  ascertain  the  le-  moneys  due  the  State,  and  employ  counfeel  to  pivse- 
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eute  0Tiit^  iDBlitnted  at  hte  ixutance^  on  behalf  of  the  datory  of  and  Bnpplemental  to  the  act  of  18G5, 

State."    That  the  aaid  B^th  Bection  repwls.    The  ^nd  separate  and  distinct  from  the  acU  of  1873 

seventh  section  of  the  act  ot  March  8,  1878,  as  to  ^^^   lEfrK.    li^-i.^^^   «^*k:»^  «*K<.»r..,^»   ^««   \^ 

county  superintendento,  provides  that  the  county  su-  and  1876  ;"  that  nothmg  whatever  can  be 

perintendent  may  examine  "  the  official  dockets,  rec-  found  in  the  law  oi  1865,   or  in  the  act  of 

otdfl,  and  books  of  account  of  the  clerks  of  the  courts,  1877,  compelling  or   authorizing  any  of  titc 

county  auditors^  county  commissionere,  justices  of  the  money  derived  from  such  fees  and  charpes  to 

^^'^^^l'Srtr'.°"'srutte"'.t'aS  ^'  Pf'^.r*'  "'*'  i^»f  X^aaury-;   and  that 

times  to  the  mspection  of  the  county  superintendent,  ^'*®  Auditor  was  not  bound  to  tum  any  of  the 

and  whenever  he  shall  find  that  any  of  said  officers  fees  collected  under  these  acts  over  into  ti^e 

have  neglected  or  refused  to  collect  and  pav  over  in-  Treasury.     It  further  said :  "  We  recognize  the 

tereat,  fines,  forfeitures,  Ucense,  or  other  claims  due  f^ct  that  the  question  as  to  whether  Mr.  Ilen- 

tbe  school  funds  or  revenues  m  their  possession,  he  j^.„^^   ^„„v»*  ♦^  o^^^^^^-  ^^  ♦!,«  Cf«*«  «^-  -^.. 

ahaU  be  required  to  mstitute  suit  m  thaname  of  the  ^^'son  ought  to  account  to  the  State  for  an  v 

State  of  Indiana  for  the  recovery  of  the  same,  for  the  portion  of  the  moneys  received  by  him  frdiu 

benefit  of  the  school  fhnd  or  revenues,  and  make  re-  the  additional  fees  and  charges  authorized  bv 

port  of  the  same  to  the  board  of  oountV  commission-  the  law  af  1877  is  one  wholly  of  the  proi>er 

'J^^c?.e?1u'r^S'^?t".U'riec'S  oonatnicttpn  of  the  8tatnt<,  which  «  by  no 

by  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  Supreme  Court  in  «i©an8  plMH  or  free  from  ambiguity,  and  about 

the  case  refbrred  to  holds  that  the  ninth  section  of  the  which  men  and  courts  may,  and  very  liktlr 

act  of  March  10,  1878,  repealed  the  sections  above  honestly,   dififer  in  opinion."     The  minoritv 

referred  to,  and  t»ok  the  place  of  said  sections.  ^j  m^ority  agree  that  Mr.  Henderson  neve^. 

Ex-Attomey-Genera!  Buskirk,  after  reading  at  any  time,  disguised  or  attempted  in  any  way 
'the  report,  sent  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  charged  and  re- 
committee,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex-  tained  all  of  said  fees,  claiming  that  he  \Ka» 
tract :  entitled  to  do  so  by  a  fair  construction  of  tiie 

So  far  aa  your  report  shows  smaU  dJscrepandes  to  Btetute;  and  that  Mr.  Henderson  upon  reqae^-t 

exist  in  certain  counties,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  explain  furnished  the  committee  with  all  the  facts  do- 

them  when  I  can  personally  examine  the  accounts ;  sired.     The  minority  report  was  adopted — ^yeas 

bat  your  report,  so  far  aa  it  relates  to  me,  seems  de-  gg  navs  80 

voted  mainly  to  certain  fees  retamed  by  my  assistants  \  yJn  ^J^^Ai^r^  «^«  *i.a  .%rJi;«««4^:^«  ^4  ♦! 

and  myself.    On  that  subject,  the  law  being  loosely  ^  ^^]^  providing  for  the  codification  of  tie 

and  awkwardly  drawn,  I  took  the  opinion  in  writing  school  Jaws  of  the  otnte  was  also  adopted.    Tiio 

of  one  of  our  best  lawyers  in  the  State— then  Governor  amendments  made  to  these  laws  were,  tljat  tl.e 

--and  I  thmk  surfi  feee  were  retamed  in  accordance  levy  for  special  school  purposes  be  reduc^d 

with  It    I  desire  that  the  courts  may  decide  the  ques-  f^^'L  r/x  a/ok  ^n*.-  ^^  fx.^  aiaa  ^:*i,  ^  nrnvi 

tion.    If  they  hold  I  am  hable  for  what  was  retained  If^m  ^"  «>  ^  ^^^  on  tne  f  lUO,  witn  a  pro%  i- 

by  my  assistants  and  myself,  it  would  probably  «on  ttiat,  m  case  the  school  oflicers  in  any  dis- 

amount  to  more  than  my  bond.    Mv  situation  for  tnct  have  created  a  debt,  they  may  make  an 

paymg  ia  just  this :  I  have  mortgaffed  all  I  have  to  additional  levy  of  16  cents  to  pay  such  indebt- 

my  suretv,  lordly  sufficient  to  indemnify.    I  have  edness ;  that  the  levy  for  local  tuition  purposes 

nothing  else,  havm?  come  back  here  poorer  by  about  i^^  ««.^.,««^  ^«rv«  qk  4-^  on  ^^^4.^  ^^  *k^  *i*..» 

^,000  than  when  1  went  to  Indianapolis  foilr  years  ^®  reduced  from  25  to  20  cento  on  the  $10U; 

ago.    I  then  left  a  law  practice  worth  over  $6,000  a  that  county  superintendents  shall  hereafter  bo 

year,  and  so  fiir  since  my  return  have  had  an  eoually  appointed  by  the  board  of  county  oommission- 

Bood  bnsmeas,  probably  bettor.    If  the  oourta  decide  era  instead  of  by  the  township  trusteea,  and 

wwh  to  steal  anything  from  the  State.    It  may  be  county  commissioners,  provided,  however,  tlii-.t 

Sroper  for  me  to  add  that  while  you  will  see  I  could  have  it  shall  not  be  less  than  $8  per  day;    that 

one  so  to  large  amounts,  I  actually  had  to  borrow  teachers  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $1  for  examination. 

™?.~^?^PS\i^i,*^®^^'^^°'yi'^T¥**^''  guch  fee  to  be  the  only  compensHtion  of  tl.e 

mture  to  get  back  here.    Do  not  understand  me  as  „_^^^«x««j^^4  #^«i,«i,i;««a-™;«-.*4^^«      ^i   . 

flndmg  fault  with  the  committee ;  only  I  beg  KHpect-  fupenntendent  for  holding  examinations ;  al>o 

fhlly  to  dissent  from  its  views  of  the  law  upon  the  that  county  supenntendento  shall  be  aathonzt-*] 

subject  of  the  fees  of  the  asaistanta  and  myself.   Please  to  hold  township  institutes  or  jouat  township 

anbmit  this  to  the  House.  institutes,  and  that  teachers  shall  be  required 

Another  case,  involving  the  State  Auditor  to  attend  such  institutes  not  less  than  two  nor 

Henderson,  came  before  the  House  of  Repre-  more  than  three  days  during  each  year;  t>j:it 

sentatives.    The  point  in  this  case  was  a  ques  bnt  one  six  months'  license  shall  be  iasned  to 

lion  of  fees.    A  committee  of   investigation  the  same  person  in  the  same  county,  bat  that 

was  appointed,  which  made  a  minority  and  a  persons  who  have  received  a  aix  months^  li- 

minority  report.    The  gentlemen  making  the  cense  shall  not  be  again  licensed  unless  tlioy 

minority  report  constrned  the  law  against  the  have  reached  a  grade  sufiScient  to  obtain  a 

Auditor,  and  recommended  that  suit  be  brought  twelve  months'  license;  and  that  the  coonty 

against  Mr.  Henderson  for  the  recovery  of  commissioners  may  fix  the  number  of  days  on 

$18,000  alleged  to  have  been  illegally  collected  which  superlntendento  shall  visit  schools,  prt*- 

by  him  while  Auditor  and  retained.    The  ma-  yided  that  the  number  so  fixed  shall  not  bo  ltrs5 

jority  report  construed  the  law  differently.    It  than  three  fourths  as  many  days  aa  there  urt* 

justifies  the  Auditor  at  every  step ;  it  finds  schools  in  the  county  over  wfaioh  the  superin- 

that  he  had  a  right  to  collect  and  hold  fees  tendent  presides. 

from  the  I>and  Department  on  private  con-  Thenumber  of  persons  in  the  State  bet  weou 

tract ;  it  holds  that  the  act  of  187?  was  amen-  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years  is  707,- 
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^4^5.    The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  not  sustaiiied.    No  action  was  taken  hj  the. 

schools  during  the  year  was  812,143.      The  Legislature. 

total  namber  of  white  pupils  admitted  into  the  The  office  of  State  Geologist  was  abolished 
8<  hools  during  the  year  was  496,066 ;  of  col-  by  the  Legislature.  Some  of  the  results  of  the 
ored  pupils,  7,826.  Teachers  to  the  number  geological  survey  have  been  very  valuable, 
of  13,490  were  employed,  the  average  compen-  Before  the  survey,  the  coal  lands  of  the  State 
satioQ  of  men  in  the  townships  being  $1.86  were  worth  from  $2  to  $10  per  acre.  They 
ptT  day;  of  women,  $1.64.  In  cities  the  male  now  sell  readily  at  from  $60  to  $200  per  acre, 
teachers  were  paid  $3.64,  female  teachers  while  Indiana  coal  is  used  to  a  very  large  ex- 
$2.10.  The  total  school  revenue  was  $4,902,-  tent  by  railroads  and  manufacturing  establish- 
163.77;  the  total  expenditures  were  $3,002,-  ments,  and  also  for  fuel,  and  still  more  exten- 
di 7.94.  The  school  fund  consists  of  assets  sively  abroad.  The  reports  issued  showing  the 
valaed  at  $9,000,000.  The  value  of  permanent  good  quality  of  the  coal  have  either  suggested 
school  property  is  $12,000,000.  An  investiga-  or  aided  the  construction  of  four  or  five  im- 
tionofthehighschoolsinsometwenty  cities  of  portant  railroads,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  State  showed  the  following  average  results :  others.    Placing  the  average  extent  of  coun- 

Per  cent  nfiMtroofl  who  p»y  DO  property  uz 18  ties  included  in  the  coal  regions  at  250,000 

p-r  coot,  paying  on  less  fean  frMW^ 86  acres,  the  increased  value  of  previously  unpro- 

p"rSS55S|StoSSS*^%m:::;:^                    S  ductive  land  would  exceed  $30,000,000;  and 

Pvr  codl  paying  on  more  than  $10,000 8  adding  the  benefits  derived  from  the  setting 

P<.r  ncnL  of  children  of  widows  or  parcntlesa IS  nn  nf  forirp^   fiirnAi>A«i    fApfcnriPfl.  and  mills    and 

Porwntofchikireiiof  manoaitoborera if)  ?.P  ^/  \^^?^^  lurnaces,  lacwnes,  ana  muis,  ana 

P<-r  c«at.  of  childroo  of  aipenta,  clerks,  and  others  on  salary  20  tlie  bmluing  of  railways^  it  IS  estimated  Wltoin 

Per  cent,  of  children  of  professional  men 11  ^jj^  mark  to  state  that  the  aggregate  increase 

The  debt  of  the  State  on  October  SI,  1879,  in  values  resulting  from  the  development  of 

was  as  follows :  the  coal-fields  has  reached  $100,000,000.    This 

voBEiON  DBDT.  great  benefit  to  the  State  has  been  brought 

Fke  per  cent,  eertiflcstas,  State  about  to  a  very  great  extent,  if  not  altogether, 

«><*K ♦14,469  9»  by  the  labors  of  the  geological  survey.    The 

^t.^sitoSSlL^.T.^.T:'^:      8.W5  18  nioney  invested  in  operating  the  coal-fields  is 

War  loan  boode,  6  percent.'.!!!!!.    139^000  00  largely  foreign  Capital,  which  has  been  brought 

'^  dT\Sii1*°i»3I^''  ^  ^'.*'!°*7    510,000  00  within  reach  for  the  purposes  of  taxation.    The 

Tcm^rarykMLDbondain^UterodS  increased  shipments  from  the  town  of  Brazil, 

{K'r  cent,  due  December  L  18T9.    200,000  00  in   oiay   Couuty,    represent    annually   more 

Z'vZ^f^^l^Z  money  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  survey. 

A[>Hi  1,  issi 200,000  00  Ten  years  ago  a  few  car-loads  per  annum  con- 

intcmai  improrement  hoods 87.000  00  ^^^^^^^  ^  stituted  the  entire  export  trade ;  and  the  same 

DOMESTIC  DiBT.              *  Statement  holds  equally  true  in  regard  to  the 

School  ftnid  boDd  Na  1,  Jnomry  1,  Washington  mines,  in  Daviees  County.     The 

a  l"*V;;iiVtLL:y  »•"«;• 'r* $to9,024  85  annual  shipments  are  now  from  250,000  to 

VrlsS?^. .^  .  ^?!  .7. .  ."??!T  «,«d,067  80  800,000  tons,  and  the  proprietors  of  mines  are 

5ch.><>i  taiad  bond  No.  8,  Miky  1,  '  glad  to  arm  themselves  with  analyses  and  let- 

^^\^\'tM'i^VoXj^^   ^^^  ^  ^®^»  fr<>™  ^®  ^^^  Geologist  showing  the  pu- 

I'M,  1971 177,700  00  rity  and  excellence  of  Indiana  coal,  by  means 

^c^ooi  ftmd  bond  No.  5,  May  8.    ^^        ^  of  which  they  have  built  up  an  extensive  ship- 

' -_ 18,904,788  29  P'^g  trade,  while  the  cannel  coal  of  Daviess 

_    , County,  by  reason  of  its  superiority  as  a  grate 

^""^^^^ 14,998,178  84  foel  and  for  its  illuminating  qualities,  now  eom- 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  State  mands  a  full  market  in  all  directions  outside  of 

during  the  year  were  as  follows:  the  State. 

N-t  cft«h  re«eipts  dorio?  yew. $8,187,221  87  The  quarries  of  bulIdlng-stone  in  the  State 

u.:.iuct  net  cMh  duborsementa  during  year .. .   8,127,825  91  n^e  estimated  to  cover  a  surface  of  more  than 

Leave*  taBeeM  of  reoeipti  orer  disbune-  200  square  miles.    This  stone  has  been  found 

ij.vT°^-*v:  "ri,!: XAv  •o;vo,v     IS?!25  tS  ^^  S^^^  variety  of  color  and  grade,  and  the 

AdlhalancechtaTreasunr  OctoberSl,  1879.      524,8M  46  ^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^. 

UsLes  cMh  babnce  charj^eable  against  during  Strength  as  to  Create  a  large  demand. 

Treasury  October  81,  W79 $588,751  99  The  product  of  the  quarries,  which  a  few  years 

An  investigation  was  made  by  a  committee  a^o  did  not  exceed  $30,000  per  annum,  during 

^f  the  Legislature  of  charges  made  against  the  1879  amounted  to  at  least  $500,000.    The  citi- 

President  of  the  Board  of  Benevolent  Institu-  zens  of  Owen,  Monroe,  Lawrence,  Washington, 

tioDs  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  Harrison,  and  other  counties  consider  that  in 

*)(  the  Insane  Asylum.    The  majority  reported  the  near  future  the  increase  of  Indiana's  wealth 

charges  made  for  extra  services,  and  the  mi-  from  her  stone-quarries  will  be  equal  to  tliat 

nority  reported  the  application  of  some  funds  resulting  from  the  successful  working  of  her 

ountrary  to  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  coal-mines. 

statute.    Both  found  that  the  charges  of  cruel-  An  officer  to  be  known  as  a  Mine  Inspector 

tj  and  neglect  of  the  inmates  in  general  were  was  created  by  the  Legidature.   Among  bend' 
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ildal  results  anticipated  from  the  administra- 
tion of  saoh  an  officer,  one  is  that  it  will  have 
a  good  effect  in  setting  at  rest  existing  troubles 
between  mine-owners  and  operatives.  The 
law  requires  that  the  officer  shall  be  a  resident 
of  the  State,  a  practical  miner  of  not  less  than 
twelve  years'  experience,  two  of  which  shall 
have  been  spent  in  digging  and  mining  coal  in 
the  State ;  and  he  is  not  to  be  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  pecuniarily  interested  in  any 
coal-mine  within  the  State,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. On  entering  upon  his  duties  he  is  to 
execute  a  bond  of  $10,000,  to  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  take  an  oath  of  office. 
The  Mine  Inspector  is  to  have  his  office  in 
some  central  part  of  the  mining  district,  is  to 
be  paid  a  fee  of  $5  for  each  semi-annual  in- 
spection of  a  mine,  and  is  to  have  power  to 
enter,  examine,  and  inspect  coal-mmes,  ma- 
chinery, etc.,  the  owner  or  agent  being  re- 
quired to  furnish  facilities  for  such  inspection, 
failure  or  refusal  to  do  so  being  declared  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $100. 
The  Mine  Inspector  is  to  devote  his  whole 
time  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  to  collect  and  make  tabulated  statements  of 
certain  facts  in  relation  to  the  yearly  produc- 
tion of  coal,  methods  of  operating  mines, 
amount  of  capital  and  number  of  men  em- 
ployed, and  such  other  information  as  he  may 
deem  necessary,  together  with  his  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  mines  as  to 
safety  and  ventilation,  all  of  which  is  to  be 
set  forth  in  an  annual  report  to  the  Governor. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  State  for  1879  was 
computed  at  65,000,000  bushels;  of  this  it 
was  estimated  that  about  48,000,000  could  be 
exported,  leaving  the  remainder  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

The  number  of  hogs  packed  at  various  points 
in  the  State  from  November  Ist  to  March  1st, 
for  two  seasons,  was:  1878-79,  682,821 ;  1877- 
'78,  496,026.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  result  in  detail  for  Indianapolis  alone : 


DETAILS. 


Winter  StMon. 

Korember  lat  to  March  Ist 

Kamber  of  bo^  packed , 

Axunge  gnu  weVbt  lbs. 

Avenge  net  weight,  Iba , 

Agnegsie  net  weightlba 

Axenge  yield  of  lard,  lb§ , 

Aggregate  poimds  of  lard 

Arerage  cost  of  hogs,  gross 

ATsrage  cost,  net,  100  lbs 

Barrels  of  poric  made 

Mess-pork 

Kztra  prims , 

Clear , 

Ramp , 

Othsr  kinds , 

TIsross  of  lard  mads,  880  lbs. . . 

JSuHitntr  oSflsow. 

Mardi  1st  to  VoTsmber  1st 

Nomber  of  hogs  pscked 

Avsnge  gross  weight,  lbs. 

TStehe  Jfonffi§. 

Marsh  1st  to  Msreh  1st 
Klunber  of  bogs  packed 


18T8-Tf. 

l«T7-»78. 

472,456 

270.150 

825(» 

844  28 

1S0RS 

195-48 

88,805,172 

68.978480 

26-80 

82-08 

12,821,865 

8,667,517 

$2  86 

$8  94 

$8  58 

$4  98 

1,080 

778 

823 

60 

•  •  •  •  • 

60 

1,060 

180 

«  t  •  •  • 

820 

87,948 

86,286 

1878. 

1877. 

812,224 

204,264 

904-67 

22000 

l»T8-^f. 

1877-^8, 

784,679 

474,414 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  has  decided 
that  the  28th  and  29th  dajs  of  February  must 
be  counted  in  legal  and  commercial  affairs  u 
one  daj.    The  decision  is  in  these  words: 

It  must  be  regarded  as  settled  in  this  State  tbst  th« 
28th  and  29th  days  of  February  in  every  bis!«xtile 
year  must  be  computed  and  considered  in  law  as  rno 
day.  It  has  been  iield  by  this  Court  that  the  £i^:l>h 
statute— 21  Henry  III.— is  in  force  m  this  Bute.  This 
Btatute,  gpeakinff  of  the  29th  day  of  Februaiy,  in  leap- 
year,  provides,  ^*  OompvtUw  dim  UU  et  diet  pronm 
praceaens  pro  vnico  ait,"  ^And  that  day  as  well  &s 
the  dav  next  preoedinj^  shall  oe  computed  as  one  dar. ) 
This  Isjiglish  statute  is  recogniied  as  a  part  of  Uie  hw 
governing  this  State.  The  service  of  the  eummrni 
was  not  sufficient  in  law  to  lustiQr  either  the  dctkult 
entered  or  the  judgment  rendered. 

In  the  case  of  the  Chicago,  DanTille,  and 
Yincennes  Railroad  Company,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  decided  ''  that  tie 
Court  may,  as  condition  of  appointing  receiver, 
i)rovide  for  claims  for  back  pay,  material^  etc., 
and  that  when  money  which  the  Court  maj 
apply  for  back  dues  is  used  for  the  bettermeou, 
the  Court  may,  in  proper  cases,  provide  for 
such  debts  out  of  proceeds  of  sale  to  extent  of 
such  diversion.  Title  to  cars  remains  in  con- 
ditional vendor  as  between  him  and  mortga- 
gees." 

INDUCTION-BALANCE,  HUGHES'S.  By 
arranging  two  primary  coils  of  equal  size  near 
each  other,  each  with  a  secondary  coil  bc&i<le 
it,  the  induction-current  induced  in  the  one 
secondary  coil  by  the  passage  of  a  current  of 
electricity  through  the  a^acent  primary  coii 
may  be  made  to  exactly  neutralize  and  bal- 
ance a  similar  current  induced  in  the  other  sec- 
ondary coil.  An  instrument  of  tlie  mo^x 
delicate  sensitiveness  has  been  construettd 
by  Professor  E.  D.  Hughes,  the  English  eltc- 
tridan,  on  this  principle.  A  microphone  i» 
placed  in  the  primary  circuit,  and  a  telephoni* 
receiver  is  connected  with  the  secondary  ccil. 
To  this  instrument  he  gives  the  name  of  the 
induction-balance.  One  of  its  modificatioD^  b 
the  sonometer,  an  instrument  which  proIui^<^ 
to  be  of  considerable  practical  value.  Tia' 
sonometer  is  constructed  by  placing  two  pri- 
mary coils  in  a  horizontal  position  at  a  distance 
of  forty  centimetres  apart.  A  secondary  ctil 
midway  between  them  is  so  arranged  that  it 
can  be  moved  to  one  side  or  the  other  al'^i :: 
a  graduated  bar  divided  into  millimetres.  Ti>e 
primary  coils  have  similar  poles  facing  ea«  h 
other,  80  that  a  secondary  current  induced  in 
the  movable  coil  by  one  of  them  would  take 
the  opposite  direction  from  the  indnction-onr- 
rent  produced  by  the  other,  and  in  a  certain 
position  of  the  secondary  coil  the  two  fon-t-^ 
would  exactly  counterbalance  each  other ;  t)<) 
current  would  pass,  and  the  telephone  c<>r.!<i 
not  be  made  to  emit  the  slightest  sound.  TS'  h«  n 
the  two  primary  currents  are  equal  in  intt-n- 
sity,  the  neutral  position  for  the  secondary  i» 
exactly  half  way  between  them.  When  thi 
coil  is  slid  the  least  distance  to  either  side  ot 
the  neutral  point,  a  sound  is  product  whu  I 
increaaefl  as  the  coil  ia  pushed  £ulber  to  Uiv 
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tide.    The  sonometer  is  capable,  therefore,  of  When  the  barometer  stood  at  thirty  inches 
measuring  the  intensity  of  sound,  as  the  sonnd  Dr.  Richardson  was  able  to  detect  soonds  when 
increases  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  distance  the  coil  was  removed  the  minntest  distance 
from  the  nentral  point,  which  distance  is  indi-  from  the  zero,  bnt  could  not  hear  within  two 
cated  on  the  graduated  rod.  degrees  of  the  zero  when  the  mercury  was  low- 
When  the  secondary  currents  are  in  equilib-  er.    Deaf  persons  can  decide  through  the  an- 
riam,  if  a  piece  of  metal  is  placed  in  either  of  diometer  npon  the  value  of  different  kinds  of 
the  primary  coils  of  an  induction-balance,  the  artificial  drums.     Dr.  Richardson  concludes 
balance  ia  disturbed,  and  a  sound  can  be  imme-  that  the  best  materia  for  artificial  drums  is 
diately  heard  on  the  telephone.   Bringing  then  fine  gold.  In  one  case,  where  the  natural  tym- 
s  sonometer  connected  with  the  induction-bal-  pannm  had  been  destroyed,  the  introduction 
aaoeiato  circuit  by  means  of  a  circuit-changing  of  a  gold  drum  had  the  effect  to  improve  the 
kej,  and  moving  the  sliding  coil  from  the  neu-  hearing  by  fifty  of  the  two  hundred  degrees 
tr^  position  to  such  a  distance  that  the  same  on  the  measured  scale.    The  audiometer  ena- 
degree  of  sound  is  heard  as  on  the  telephone  bles  the  anrist  to  decide,  also,  whether  a  case 
of  the  induction-balance,  so  that  by  moving  of  partial  deafness  is  caused  by  a  defect  in  the 
the  key  up  or  down  and  connecting  either  tel-  ear  itself,  or  whether  it  is  throat-deafness 
ophone  with  the  circuit,  no  difference  in  the  caused  by   a  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
intensity  of  the  sound  can  be  detected ;  then  The  audiometer  can  not  fail  to  prove  of  high 
the  exact  amoont  of  the  disturbance  caused  value  in  determining  the  qualifications  of  per- 
hf  the  piece  of  metal  is  measured  on  the  grad-  sons  for  positions  on  railways,  for  example, 
nated  scale  of  the  sonometer.     Experiments  where  great  acnteness  of  hearing  is  required. 
Bhow  that  the  sounds  produced  by  the  same       INTEROGEANIO  OANAL,  THE.  The  In- 
piece  of  metal  remain  constant,  but  that  differ-  temational  Congress  for  the  study  of  the  In- 
ent  metals  and  different  masses  of  the  same  teroceanic  Canal  met  at  Paris,  in  the  rooms  of 
metal  produce  different  sounds,  as  also  the  the  Geographical  Society,  May  15,  1879.    The 
same  piece  of  metal  in  different  molecular  con-  Congress  was  opened  by  Baron  de  la  Rondure 
ditions.    As  every  metal  has  its  own  sound-  de  ^oury.    Count  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  was 
measure,  which  is  always  the  same  for  equal  elected  President ;  Commodores  Ammen,  of  the 
weights  and  coincides  with  that  of  no  other  United  States  Navy,  and  Likhatsoheff,  of  the 
metAl,  the  sonometer  may  be  employed  in  de-  Russian  Navy,  Colonel  of  Engineers  Sir  John 
tectiag  the  nature  of  samples  of  metals  of  un-  Stokes,  of  the  British  Army,  and  Cristoforo 
known  character.    Standard  gold  gives  a  dif-  Negri,  Italian  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  were 
f erent  degree  of  sound  from  any  of  the  alloys  chosen  Vice-Presidents ;   Henri  Bionne,  Gen- 
nsed  in  imitating  coin,  so  that  counterfeit  eral  Secretary ;  and  Boissevin,  H.  Capitaine,  J. 
pieces  can  be  instantly  detected  by  the  aid  of  Jackson,  and  Charles  Wiener,  Secretaries.  Five 
the  sonometer.    When  two  genuine  coins  are  committees  were  appointed :  one  on  statistics, 
placed  one  in  each  primary  coil,  the  equilibrium  to  estimate  the  probable  trafilc  of  the  canal  and 
is  maintained ;  but  with  a  debased  coin  in  one  the  tonnage  which  would  pass  through  it,  as 
and  a  standard  coin  in  the  other  of  the  coils,  well  as  the  probable  share  of  each  nation  in 
the  telephone  will  give  forth  a  sound.    The  the  traffic ;  the  second  on  economical  and  com- 
ssnsitivenesa  of  the  instrument  is  so  keen  that  mercial  questions,  which  should  consider  the 
irhen  a  freshly  coined  shilling  is   balanced  advantages  and  saving  in  the  costs  of  transpor- 
against  one  which  is  the  least  worn,  or  even  tation  which  would  accrue  to  each  nation  from 
rubbed  in  the  hand,  a  sound  is  produced  by  the  use  of  the  canal,  and  the  influence  which 
the    microphone.     Experiments  made  upon  it  would  exercise  upon  the  commerce  of  each 
various  alloys  with  the  induction-balance  and  country  through  opening  new  markets  and  in- 
sonometer  in  the  British  Mint,  by  Chandler  creasing  trade  and  industry ;  the  third  on  navi- 
Roberts,  proved  the  instrument  to  be  so  ex-  gation,  to  consider  the  class  of  vessels  which 
tremely  sensitive  that  it  may  be  of  practical  would  be  likely  to  frequent  the  canal  and  the 
use  to  the  assay  er.    The  s%hte8t  alloy  of  sil-  adaptation  of  the  canal  to  the  reouirements  of 
ver  in  gold  or  of  gold  in  diver  was  indicated  navigation  and  commerce,  the  innuence  which 
bj  the  sonometer.  the  canal  would  have  on  naval  architecture, 
The  soond-measuring  part  of  the  instrument  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  ocean- 
has  been  employed  successfully  by  Dr.  B.  W.  currents  on  the  frequentation  of  the  canal,  the 
Hichardson  in   testing  the  hearing  powers,  meteorological  and  climatic  conditions  of  the 
When  employed  for  this  purpose,  the  sonome-  Isthmus,  and  the  influence  of  these  conditions 
ter  is  eaUed  the  audiometer.    The  graduated  upon  the  conservation  of  the  canal ;  a  fourth 
bar  ia  divided  into  two  hundred  parts.    It  was  on  technical  questions,  for  the  technical  exami- 
foand  that  a  person  who  hears  tne  sound  per-  nation  of  the  different  routes,  the  estimation 
fectly  well  wnen  the  coil  is  in  a  certain  posi-  of  the  cost  of  construction,  the  annual  cost  of 
tion  milj  not  be  able  to  detect  the  slightest  working,  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  and 
trace  of  sound  when  it  is  reduced  by  moving  repairs,  the  facility  and  security  of  navigation 
the  eoii  only  two  degrees  toward  the  center,  in  the  canal  and  harbor  approaches;  the  fifth 
Right-handed  people  hear  best  with  the  right  on  ways  and  means,  to  estimate  from  the  preh- 
ear, and  left-handed  people  with  the  left  ear,  able  traffic  the  probable  gross  revenue,  and  to 
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study  the  snin  which  shotild  reasoiiablj  be  ap-  and  the  republics  of  Oentral  America,  and  their 

plied  to  the  constmotion  and  maintenance  of  commerce  in  the  above-cited  products,  as  well 

the  canal  in  view  of  the  possible  traffic.  as  in  vegetable  ivory,  cotton,  alpaca-tieeces, 

The  Committee  on  Statistics,  in  its  report,  sugar,  cinchona  and  other  barks,  and  vegetatld 

recommended  a  canal  cut  down  to  the  level  of  essences,  metals,  and  tropical  food-products. 

the  sea,  and  without  locks,  as  the  only  profit-  Central  America,  particularly,  would  find  for 

able  plan,  as  no  canal  with  locks  would  be  able  the  first  time  a  vent  for  its  rich  productions 

to  accommodate  a  traffic  sufficiently  great  to  •<— a  region  which  is  not  only  the  oataral  home 

yield  a  revenue  which  would  return  an  ordi*  of  the  most  valuable  vegetable  products,  such 

nary  rate  of  dividends   to  the  stockholders,  as  cotton  and  other  fibrous  materials,  coffee, 

The  minimum  paying  traffic  at  the  toll-tariff  cocoa,  sugar,   indigo,  cochineal,  rice,  maize, 

proposed  of  15  francs  per  ton  was  estimated  caoutchouc,  the  finest  cabinet  and  dye  woods, 

at  6,000,000  tons  per  annum,  or  an  average  and  a  thousand  other  choice  products,  lot 

traffic  of  8  ships  of  2,050  tons  per  diem.     This  which  contains  a  great  variety  of  undeveloped 

traffic  would  not  be  distributed  evenly  over  mineral  resources,  iron,  copper,  lead,  gold,  sil- 

the  year.    A  traffic  of  6,000,000  tons  per  an-  ver,  sulphur,  and  precious  stones,  and  the  other 

num  would  correspond  to  one  of  perhaps  10  valuable  minerals  which  are  known  to  exist 

ships  a  day  during  the  commercial  season,  there.    The  nation,  however,  which  would  de* 

which  during  the  busiest  season,  that  succeed-  rive  the  most  immediate  benefit  from  the  inter- 

ing  the  Californian  wheat-harvest,  woald^  in-  oceanic  canaJ  would  be  the  United  States.    As 

crease  probably  to   an    average  of  24  ships  79  per  cent,  of  tiie  commerce  which  pftfst-6 

daily.    The  only  profitable  kind  of  a  canal,  through  the  Suez  Canal  is  in  the  hands  of  the 

therefore,  would  be  one  which  could  allow  of  English,  so  the  Americans  would  monopolize 

the  passage  of  at  least  50  vessels  a  day  for  the  navigation  of  the  new  gateway  b€twe<:ii 

many  days  together.    The  passage  of  an  ocean-  the  oceans. 

vessel  through  a  lock  would  occupy  probably  The  Committee  on  Navigation  recommended 

two  hours — at  the  least  calculation  one  hour—  that  the  canal  should  have  a  minimum  dej^tb 

allowing  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  for  the  of  8*8  metres,  and  a  breadth  of  25  metres  at 

filling  and  emptying  of  the  lock-chamber,  and  the  bottom  and  of  70  metres  at  the  sui-f a(  e, 

as  mach  time  for  the  slowing  of  speed  when  which  could  be  lessened  to  80  metres  in  the 

approaching  the  lock  and  the  time  required  in  rocky  parts.    If  a  canal  with  locks  should  bo 

getting  under  way  again  after  leaving  it.    A  decided  upon,  these  should  have  a  width  at  the 

single  lock  would  therefore  limit  the  number  gates  of  22  metres  and  a  length  of  160  metres. 

of  ships  which  could  pass  through  in  a  day  of  The  locks  should  be  so  limited  in  number  and 

24  hoars  to  from  12  to  24.    The  amount  of  so  disposed  as  to  allow  of  the  paaaage  thrcu^b 

traffic  which  would    naturally  have    passed  the  canal  of  50  vessels  per  diem.    If  the  cuusl 

through  the  canal  in  1876,  had  it  been  com-  at  sea-level  should  be  chosen,  the  same  width 

pleted,    was  4,880,000   tons,    8,500,000   tons  should  be  adopted,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to 

from  one  side  and   1,830,000  tons  from  the  accommodate  sailing  vessels  as  well  as  steamers, 

other.    The  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  The  Technical  Committee,  to  which  the  oi- 

countries  to  whose  ports  the  canal  would  be  amination  of  the  various  schemee  was  cod- 

the  avenue  has  been  6  per  cent,  per  annnm  fided,  reported  in  favor  of  the  route  between 

for  the  past  fifteen  years.    Calculating  the  fu-  the  Gulf  of  Limon  and  the  Bay  of  Panams, 

ture  annual  increase  at  only  5  per  cent.,  the  and  recommended  the  construction  of  a  canal 

probable  traffic  of  the  canal  in  the  year  1887,  without  locks  at  the  tide-level, 

the  date  at  which  the  canal  might  reasonably  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  calcnlflt- 

be  expected  to  be  opened,  would  amount  to  ing  on  the  basis  of  a  prime  cost  of  600,000,OiK} 

7,250,000  tons,  6,250,000  tons  from  one  side  francs,  to  be  expended  during  a  period  of  cun- 

and  2,000,000  tons  from  the  other.  struction  of  eight  years,  and  upon  a  gross  reve- 

The  Committee  on  Economical  and  Commer-  nue  of  90,000,000  francs  per  annum  from  an  sr. 
cial  Questions  dwelt  in  its  report  on  the  short-  erage  traffic  of  6,000,000  tons  at  the  rate  of  13 
ening  of  the  distance  between  the  ports  of  the  francs  per  ton,  estimated  that  there  would  re- 
Atlantic  and  those  on  the  western  side  of  the  main  an  annual  surplus  of  48,000,000  francs  atW 
American  Continent,  and  between  the  Atlantic  deducting  87,500,000  francs,  intereat  on  the  to- 
seaboard  of  the  United  States  and  the  conn-  tal  invested  capital  of  750,000,000  francs  st  5 
tries  of  the  Orient  and  islands  of  the  Pacific,  per  cent.,  6,000,000  for  the  annual  coat  of  nibin> 
The  distance  from  Liverpool,  Havre,  or  New  tenance  and  operation,  and  4,600,000  for  tht 
York  to  San  Francisco  by  sea  is  now  18,000  royalty  to  be  paid  to  the  state  granting  tie 
miles.  Not  only  would  the  cocoa,  the  guano,  right  of  way,  taken  at  6  per  cent  of  the  ^ros^ 
the  copper,  the  niter,  and  the  wool  of  South  revenue.  It  advised  the  employment  of  tLc 
America,  and  the  wheat  and  other  products  of  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  and  Louisiana  is 
Califomia,  reach  their  markets  by  a  much  short-  building  the  canal.  It  recommended  that  the 
er  voyage,  but  the  storms  of  Cape  Horn  and  th^  rate  of  toll  should  not  exceed  a  maximnm  o! 
calms  of  the  equinox  would  be  avoided.  The  16  francs  per  ton,  which  is  50  per  cent,  greater 
countries  which  would  most  profit  by  the  canal  than  the  tariff  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  cone- 
would  be  the  Pacific  states  of  South  America  i^nda  to  the  greater  cost  of  the  present  under* 
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taking.  The  seDtiment  was  approved  that  the 
canal  aboald  be  declared  absolatelj  nentral  and 
fre^  to  dl,  notwithstanding  anj  existing  state 
of  war. 

At  the  closing  session,  on  the  19th  of  May, 
the  Oongress  voted  in  favor  of  the  route  rec- 
otomeaded  bj  the  Technical  Oommittee.  The 
terms  of  the  oondnsion  adopted  were :  '*  The 
CoDgress  connders  that  the  catting  of  an  inter- 
oceanio  canal  at  the  tide-water  level,  so  desir- 
able in  the  interest  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, is  possible ;  and  that  thia  ship-canal,  in 
order  to  secure  the  facilities  of  access  and  pas- 
sage which  such  a  channel  ought  indispensably 
to  afford,  should  take  the  course  from  the  Gulf 
of  Limon  to  the  Bay  of  Panama."  The  plan 
recommended  by  Henri  Bionne  was  adopted 
with  greater  unanimity  than  was  expected.  In 
the  division^  out  of  98  voters,  74  voted  in  favor 
of  it,  and  8  against,  while  16  members  abstained 
from  voting: 

The  routes  which  were  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Oongress  were  five  in  num- 
ber: 1.  The  route  across  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 


hnantepec,  148  miles  long,  and  requiring  120 
locks,  taking  a  vessel  12  days  to  make  the  pas- 
sage; 2.  The  Nicaragua  route,  180  miles  iu 
length,  requiring  17  locks,  and  taking  4^  days 
for  the  passage;  for  which  route  two  projects 
were  submitted,  the  American  plan  elaborated 
by  Lull  and  Menocal,  and  one  by  the  French 
engineers  Wyse  and  Reclus;  8.  The  route 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  length  45  miles, 
for  which  the  same  American  engineers  pro- 
posed a  canal  with  locks,  but  the  French  engi- 
neers a  deep  tide-level  cutting,  with  a  tunnel 
5^  miles  long,  the  plan  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Congress ;  4.  The  route  by  the  Isthmus  of 
San  Bias,  another  project  of  a  tide-level  canal, 
83  miles  in  length,  and  time  of  passage  1  day ; 
5.  The  Atrato-Napipi  route,  with  a  length  of 
179  miles,  requiring  8  locks,  and  2  days  for  the 
passage.  The  number  of  projects  from  which 
the  Congress  had  to  choose  was  seven,  or  with 
the  alternate  Panama  plan  of  Wyse-Reclus, 
eight,  of  which  the  following  tabular  statement 
gives  the  main  features  of  character,  cost,  and 
construction : 
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The  Tehaantepec  route  lies  in  Mexican  ter- 
ritorj,  ninning  from  the  Bay  of  Vera  Oruz  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec 
on  the  Pacific  side.  The  isthmus  through 
which  this  route  runs  is  extremely  level  and 
low  for  the  greater  part  of  its  breadth.  The 
mountainous  mass  of  the  Cordillera  occupies 
on  I J  a  narrow  strip  on  the  Pacific  coast  The 
Atlantic  slope  is  drained  by  the  Goatzacoalcos 
River,  whose  course  is  very  sinuous,  but  which 
is  navigable  as  far  as  Miuatitlan,  having  a 
depth  of  not  less  than  6  or  7  metres  for  that 
distance,  after  the  bar  at  its  mouth  is  passed. 
The  Padfio  slope  is  not  more  than  50  kilo- 
metres in  breadth,  and  is  drained  by  numerous 
small  streams,  which  flow  into  a  series  of  large 
lagoons  that  extend  down  to  the  coast.  Both 
slopes  are  composed  of  alluvial  soil,  and  are 
easy  to  excavate.  The  mountain  mass  is  com- 
posed of  schist  and  calcareous  rock.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Goatzacoalcos  there  is  a  sandy 
shore  on  a  substratum  of  stiff  clay.  Gver  the 
bar  of  the  river  there  is  a  depth  of  water  of 
4i  metres,  which  does  not  sensibly  vary  in  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  engineer 
Faertes  and  Gaptain  Shufeldt,  coromissoned  by 
the  United  States  Government,  explored  this 
rente  in  1871.  The  plan  which  they  worked 
ont  was  to  mukib  the  highest  level  of  the  canal 


at  the  Pass  of  Tarifa,  228  metres  above  tide- 
water, where  the  canal  could  be  fed  from  the 
upper  course  of  the  Goatzacoalcos  with  a  cut- 
ting 7  metres  deep  in  the  pass,  descending  to 
the  ocean  on  both  sides  by  means  of  180  locks 
divided  between  the  two  slopes.  An  aqueduct 
48  kilometres  long  would  be  necessary  to  con- 
duct the  water  from  the  upper  Goatzacoalcos, 
which  is  here  called  the  Gorte,  to  the  canal, 
for  which  5  kilometres  of  tunneling  would  be 
required.  The  canal  on  the  Atlantic  slope 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Tarifa,  then  that  of 
the  Ghichihua  to  its  junction  with  the  Goatza- 
coalcos, and,  continuing  dong  the  right  bank 
of  this  river  in  the  mountainous  region,  de- 
parts from  it  afterward  to  rejoin  it  again  north 
of  the  Island  of  Tacamichapa,  50  kilometres 
from  its  mouth,  thence  utilizing  its  bed  down 
to  the  sea.  The  length  of  the  canal  would  be 
280  kilometres,  though  the  distance  to  be  ex- 
ecuted would  only  be  280  kilometres.  The 
breadth  proposed  was  49  metres  at  the  snr&ce 
and  18  metres  at  the  bottom,  the  depth  6*6 
metres.  These  dimensions,  although  not  adapt- 
ed to  the  largest  ocean-going  craft,  were  suffi- 
cient for  the  American  coasting  vessels  and  for 
nine  tenths  of  the  other  ships  which  would 
use  the  canal.  M.  de  Garay,  who  presented 
this  scheme  to  the  Gongresa,  suggested  that  it 
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might  be  modified  by  deepening  the  cnt  in  the  the  elevation  of  their  highest  gronod  from  46 
Pass  of  Tariff  thus  redacing  the  number  of  to  800  metres  above  the  sea.   I^e  character  of 
locks  to  120,  bj  carrying  the  canal  nearly  to  the  region  west  of  the  lake  is  essentiallj  vol- 
Minatitlan  before  uniting  it  with  the  Coatza-  canic,  Uie  surface  rocks  of  trap  and  basalt  being 
coalcos,  and  by  directing  it  straight  across  the  15  metres  thick  in  places.     The  calcareous 
lagoons  to  the  sea  instead  of  carrying  it  ob-  rocks  on  which  they  rest  are  exposed  in  vari- 
liquely  by  the  way  of  certain  torrents  ta  the  ous  places.    Conglomerates  which  are  di&'m- 
Bay  of  8alina  Cruz.   The  country  was  declared  tegrated  by  the  action  of  the  air  are  also  corn- 
to  be  more  healthy,  and  the  facility  and  rapid-  mon.    In  the  hollows  and  places  of  low  eleva- 
ity  with  which  the  canal  could  be  constructed  tion  there  is  an  alluvial  deposit  12  or  15  metres 
greater,  than  by  way  of  Nicaragua  or  Darien.  in  depth.     The  mountains  which  incase  the 
The  objections  to  this  route  were  not  based  8an  Juan  River  are  likewise  the  cones  of  ex- 
solely  on  the  number  of  locks  which  would  be  tinct  craters,  and  their  sides  are  covered  with 
required  and  the  length  of  time  which  the  feldspar  which  glitters  with  iron  pyrites.  The 
passage  would  take,  but  also  on  the  frequency  harbor  at  Grey  town  was  still  good  in  1800, 
of  volcanic  disturbances  of  the  soil,  which  but  is  now  nearly  blockaded  by  a  bar  of  sand, 
would  possibly  necessitate  extensive  repairs  at  and  is  only  accessible  through  a  long  and  wind- 
times  in  the  locks,  stopping  for  the  time  being  ing  channel.     On  the  Pacific  side  the  different 
all  traffic  routes  terminate  in  harbors  such  as  the  Bar 
Nicaragua,  the  second  contraction  in  the  of  Salinas,  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Snr,  and 
long  neck  which  connects  the  two  Americas,  the  Bay  of  Naoascoba,  which  are  or  could  eaai- 
was  the  site  specially  favored  by  the  American  ly  be  made  accessible  for  vessels  of  the  deep- 
engineers  present  at  the  Congress  and  by  the  est  draught;  the  Bay  of  Brito,  at  the  mouth 
American  public  for  the  prospective  canaL  of  the  Rio  Grande,  is  a  little  too  open,  but 
This  isthmus  seems  destined  by  nature  for  an  could  be  made  into  a  large  and  quiet  haven  b; 
interoceanic  canal — ^notwithstanding  that  its  the  construction  of  a  jetty.    The  climate  of 
minimum    breadth,  208    kilometres,   exceeds  the  elevated  portions  of  the  Nicaragua  route  is 
that  of  Tehuantepec  or  Darien^-owing  to  the  extremely  healthy ;  but  in  the  lowlands  on  the 
presence  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  lying  in  the  Atlantic  side,  where  there  is  a  fall  of  rain  al- 
center  of  a  valley  which  extends  across  the  most  every  day  in  the  year,  fevers  are  comntou 
isthmus  from  northwest  to  southeast,  with  the  and  easily  contracted ;  yet,  owing  to  the  tre- 
port  of  Greytown  or  San  Juan  del  Norte  at  quent  breezes  from  the  northwest,  which  carrj 
one  end,  and  that  of  Fonseca,  on  the  Pacific,  at  oH  the  miasma,  they  are  generally  of  a  uiild 
the  other.     The  lake  is  176  kilometres  (107  type.      The  configuration  of  the  Isthmus  of 
miles)  long  and  56  kilometres  (84  miles)  broad.  Nicaragua,  like  that  of  the  Tehuantepec  route, 
The  elevation  of  the  lake  at  mean  high  water  forbids  the  idea  of  a  canal  without  locks.    The 
is  82*6  metres  above  the  sea-level;  its  varia^  plans  of  LuU  and  Menocal  are  the  regnlt  of 
tions  of  level  are  1^  to  2  metres.    The  lake  is  extensive  surveys  of  this  region  in  1872  and 
40  metres  deep  in  the  middle,  and  has  a  depth  1878.    The  Lake  of  Nicaragua  forms  the  n^tu- 
of  8  metres  close  to  its  western  shore ;  but  in  ral  reservoir  of  the  canal.    The  surface  of  ibe 
its  eastern  portion  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  lake  at  mean  high  water  is  82*6  metres  above 
river  Frio  have  created  shoals  for  a  distance  the  sea-level.    To  descend  to  the  two  oceans 
of  10  kilometres.    The  outlet  of  the  lake  is  not  20  locks  would  be  constructed,  10  on  each  sido. 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Frio  by  the  river  It  would  follow  the  bed  of  the  San  Juan,  en 
San  Juan,  whose  length  in  a  straight  line  is  the  Atlantic  slope,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
125  kilometres.    This  river  down  to  the  dS-  San  Carlos,  a  distance  of  102  kilometres,  and 
houehure  of  the  San  Carlos  winds  in  a  very  tor-  would  then  be  carried  on  the  left  bank  of  tie 
tuous  course  between  two  mountain-chains,  and  river  a  distance  of  70  kilometres,  to  terroimitc 
is  broken  in  five  places  by  rapids.     The  San  at  Greytown.    Lateral  canals,  dams,  and  WU 
Carlos  and  the  Serapiqui  idfiuents  wash  down  would  have  to  be  constructed  at  the  rapidi-^ 
large  Quantities  of  alluvium.    Its  valley  broad-  the  lock  at  the  Castillo  rapids  with  a  liA  of  r>'7 
ens  below  the  mouth  of  the  San  Carlos.    Its  metres,  others  at  the  rapids  of  Balas  and  Xa- 
lower  course  is  through  a  low  plain ;  aijid  its  chuca  with  lifts  of  6*8  and  6*8  metres,  a  fourth 
mouth  is  a  delta  with  two  principal  branch-  at  the  head  of  the  artificial  canal  with  a  dtiUi 
es,  the  San  Juan  proper,  which  discharges  at  extending  across  the  river.    The  oanal  to  be 
Greytown,  and  the  Rio  Colorado,  which  emp-  carried  across  the  plain  from  the  month  of  the 
ties  farther  south  and  carries  off  the  greater  San  Carlos  to  Greytown  would  be  partly  ti- 
part  of  its  waters.     It  was  not  proposed  to  cavated  and  partly  banked  up,  the  work  bein^ 
carry  the  canal  up  the  valley  in  the  northwest  so  calculated,  and  the  six  locks  so  dispoKsi, 
by  way  of  Lake  Managua  to  Fonseca,  but  to  that  the  excavated  soil  would  be  just  6uflS(  icijt 
find  a  passage  to  the  Pacific  from  the  western  for  the  embankments,  and  that  the  deepest  cut 
shore  through  the  mountains,  a  distance  of  would  not  be  over  8  metres  above  the  surface 
only  16  kilometres  (10  miles),  by  passes  whose  of  the  water  in  the  canal.    The  descent  to  tii^ 
elevation  hardly  exceeds  that  of  the  yoke  of  Pacific  from  the  western  side  of  the  lake  oiftrs 
Managua,    i^ve  different  passages  proposed  no  excessive  difficulties.    The  engineers  cho*^' 
vary  from  28  to  88  kilometres  in  length,  and  the  passage  by  the  Bivas  Pass^  although  la 
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eleTAtion  te  28  metres  higher  than  the  Pass  of  follows :  For  the  western  division,  from  the 
Gajrscojol.     The  ronte  follows  the  course  of  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Medio  to  the  Brito  har- 
the  Rio  del  Medio  to  tiie  Rio  Grande.    The  hor,  $21,680,777 ;  for  subaqueous  excavations 
canal  leaves  the  lake  near  the  mouth  of  the  in  the  lake,  $716,658 ;  for  the  eastern  division, 
Rio  del  Medio,  receiving  the  waters  of  this  from  Fort  San  Juan  to  Greytown,  embracing 
small  stream  at  the  distance  from  the  lake  of  the  establishment  of  63  miles  of  slackwater 
6  kilometres.     After  crossing  the  Rivas  Pass,  navigation  in  the  San  Oarlos  and  the  construe- 
it  receives  another  creek,  the  Ohicolata,  beyond  tion  of  46  miles  of  canal,  $25,020,914;   for 
which  the  first  lock  is  located,  17  kilometres  works  in  the  harbor  of  Brito,  $2,388,739 ;  for 
from  the  lake,  Joins  the  valley  of  the  Rio  harbor-works  at  Greytown,  $2,822,630.    This 
Grande  at  the  place  where  it  broadens,  and  makes  a  total  cost  of  $52,577,718,  which  by 
termioates  at  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  that  adding  25  per  cent,  for  errors  and  contingen- 
river.    The  total  length  of  the  canal  would  be  cies  is  augmented  to  $66,722,147. 
290  kilometres,  the  distance  requiring  artificial  A  second  project  for  a  look-canal  across  Nio- 
canalization  100  kilometres.    The  principal  ex-  aragua  was  presented  by  M.  Blanchet,  mate- 
cavations  to  be  made  in  the  western  section  rially  different  from  the  plan  of  the  American 
woaid  be  the  excavation  of  a  channel  into  the  engineers.    Its  principal  feature  was  a  scheme 
lake  for  360  metres  by  blasting,  and  a  cutting  for  preserving  the  level  of  the  lake  in  the  canal 
tbroagh  the  Rivas  Pass  41  metres  high  above  for  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  the  San 
the  sarfaoe  of  the  water  in  its  deepest  spot,  Juan  River,  as  far  as  the  San  Francisco,  an 
and  averaging  8  metres  for  the  whole  distance  aflluent  which  joins  the  San  Juan  from  the 
to  the  first  locks.    In  the  eastern  section,  be-  north  between  the  mouths  of  the  San  Carlos 
sides  the  inland  canal,  partly  excavated  and  and  Sarapiqui.    As  in  this  project  also  it  is 
partly  diked  in,  and  the  dams  and  locks  to  pro-  necessary  to  shut  out  from  the  canal  the  waters 
dace  slackwater  navigation  in  the  Rio   San  of  the  Rio  San  Carlos,  heavily  charged  with 
Jaaa,  the  rocks  in  the  rapids  of  Toro  will  have  detritus,  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan,  whose 
to  be  cleared  away,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  whole  breadth  is  occupied  by  the  canal  down 
to  be  deepened  by  an  average  of  H  metre  to  this  point,  is  dammed,  and  the  canal  is  car- 
do  trn  to  those  rapids,  and  also  for  If  kilo-  ried  into  a  channel  which  runs  close  to  the 
metre  above  the  look  at  Balas ;  the  deposits  of  heights  on  the  left  bank,  the  necessary  exca- 
thd  Frio  River  will  also  have  to  be  dredged  out  vations  furnishing  the  material  for  embank- 
to  a  mean  depth  of  2|  metres  below  the  pres-  ments  on  the  southern  side  of  the  canal.    Be- 
ent  bottom  of  the  lake  for  10  kilometres.    The  sides  these   cuttings,  the  only  other   labors 
sands  would  have  to  be  removed  to  make  a  necessary  from  the  lake  to  the  San  Francisco 
harbor  at  Greytown,  and  a  breakwater  must  wiU  be  the  blasting  of  the  rocks  in  the  rapids 
be  constraoted  at  Brito.    The  proposed  depth  of  Castillo  and  Toro  to  a  depth  of  1\  and  6 
of  the  oanal  is  a  uniform  one  of  8  metres  metres  respectively,  which  operations  will  ena- 
throQghont  its  course ;  in  the  diked-in  portions  ble  the  current  to  carry  away  the  accumula- 
of  the  canal,  and  generally  in  the  excavations  tions  above  Toro.    A  long  wall  in  the  lake  will 
in  earth,  the  breadth  at  bottom  is  to  be  22  me-  protect  the  channel  from  new  depouts  of  the 
tres,  at  the  water-level  45  metres^  at  8  metres  Frio.    Two  or  three  locks  near  the  Rio  San 
above  55  metres,  the  banks  having  an  incline  Francisco  bring  the  canal  down  to  the  second 
of  over  45  degrees,  the  increase  in  breadth  level,  which  extends  down  as  far  as  the  San 
being  to  the  increase  in  elevation  as  8  to  2.  Juanillo  branch  pf  the  delta.    Here,  as  above. 
In  the  deep  cuts  in  earth  the  same  relative  it  is  led  along  the  cliffs  of  the  left  bank,  and 
profile  is  preserved,  but  the  breadth  is  lessened  shut  off  from  the  transverse  valleys  on  the 
to  15'2  metres  at  the  bottom  and  87  metres  at  right  by  embankments  thrown  across  their 
the  water-line.    In  the  rooky  excavations  the  mouths.    The  canal  is  lowered  to  the  sea>level 
inoline  of  the  banks  is  increased  to  over  45  by  means  of  four  or  five  locks,  placed  at  the 
decrees,  and  the  breadth  at  the  bottom  is  di-  head  of  the  San  Juanillo,  and  carried  across 
miaished  to  18*2  metres,  that  at  the  water-line  to  Greytown  by  excavations  in  the  low  flat. 
reing  27*4  and  at  8  metres  above  82*3  metres.  On  the  Pacific  side  a  channel  is  to  be  made 
The  harbor  at  Greytown  would  be  preserved  through  the  valley  of  the  Lajas,  by  blasting 
from  the  deposits  which  are  washed  down  by  1,200  metres  into  the  lake,  and  by  a  cut  in  the 
the  San  Jaan,  by  damming  that  river  and  turn-  Guysooyol  Pass,  into  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
in::  its  coarse  into  the  Colorado.    A  second  Grande,  which  is  to  be  made  into  a  lake,  like 
jetty  at  Brito  would  shut  off  the  harbor  in  like  the  San  Juan  Valley,  by  a  dam  at  La  Flor; 
maoner  from  the  Rio  Grande  and  protect  it  from  which  point  the  canal  would  descend  to 
on  that  side.     Besides  the  10  looks  on  the  Pa-  the  sea  at  Brito  by  7  locks.    The  dam  at  La 
("iric  side,  a  sea- lock  would  be  constructed  at  Flor  must  be  400  metres  long,  and  must  sup- 
Port  Brito.     The  total  excavations  necessary  port  20  metres  of  water.    The  locks  are  to  be 
^oaid  amonnt  to  48,000,000  cnbio  metres  of  200  metres  each  in  length  and  24  metres  broad, 
excavation  in  the  oanal,  blasting  on  the  west  able  to  accommodate  two  large  ships  at  a  time ; 
Bids  of  the  lake  and  in  the  Toro  rapids,  and  their  average  lift  would  be  4  nietres.    In  or- 
the  rest  of  it  dredging.    The  cost  of  the  differ-  der  to  avoid  delay  from  a  pressure  of  traffic 
eot  portions  of  the  work  was  estimated  as  or  during  repairs,  there  should  be  a  complete 
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donble  system  of  locks  at  each  obange  of  level,  supplied  from  the  Chagres  River  by  means  of 

The  sammit-level  of  the  canal  would  bj  Blan-  a  dam  between  two  rocky  walls  through  which 

chefs  plan  take  up  287  of  the  292  kilometres  the  river  flows  a  few  kilometres  above,  and 

of  the  total  length  of  the  canal,  and  woold  conducted  by  the  aid  of  a  subterranean  duct 

consist  of  two  artificial  lakes  and  Lake  Nica-  4,000  metres  long  into  a  broad  basin  tbroagh 

ragua,  with  which  they  would  be  connected  which  the  canal  passes.    The  canal  would  go 

by  two  narrow  channels,  one  at  the  head  of  through  the  Oulebra  Pass,  crossing  the  divide 

the  San  Juan  and  one  through  the  Guyscoyol  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  railroad,  descendiDg 

Pass.    These  lakes,  filling  Uie  vidleys  of  the  into  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  \e^\'m 

rivers,  would  be  broad  sheets  on  which  ships  it  on  the  right  to  enter  the  harbor  400  metres 

could  ride  abreast  or  pass  each  other  under  to  the  east  of  the  railroad  quays.    Ko  streaisi 

full  headway.    The  depth  of  9|  metres  would  except  insignificant  brooks  would  be  allowed 

be  maintained  through  the  whole  length  of  the  to  discharge  into  the  canaL    The  Rio  Grande 

canal.    The  material  to  be  excavated  is  esti-  would  have  to  be  deflected  into  a  new  chaQnel, 

mated  at  80,000,000  cubic  metres,  of  which  it  and  an  outlet  canal  constructed  to  roceiye  its 

was  hoped  that  the  action  of  the  water  would  affluents  from  the  east.    On  the  Pacific  side 

remove  about  half.  vThe  estimated  cost  of  this  11  alignments  would  be  necessary,  with  curves 

project  is  862,000,000  francs.  of  not  less  than  1,600  metres  radios ;  on  the 

A  project  submitted  by  M.  Mainfroy  pro-  Atlantic  slope  there  would  have  to  be  28 
posed  to  excavate  the  canal  in  the  clay  of  the  alignments  and  curves,  with  radii  as  short  as 
left  bank  of  the  San  Juan,  leaving  the  bed  of  Y60  metres.  The  displacement  of  earth  ncces- 
the  river  12  kilometres  below  the  lake,  and  de-  sary  for  the  execution  of  this  project  would 
scend  to  the  sea  by  6  double  locks ;  and  on  the  amount  to  87,000,000  cubic  metres,  and  the 
Pacific  side  to  carry  the  canal  through  the  total  cost  to  about  480,000,000  francs.  In  pre- 
ralley  of  the  Sapoa  River,  and  make  the  ter-  senting  this  plan  to  the  Congress,  Menocal  de- 
minus  the  Bay  or  Salinas.  clared  it  decidedly  less  desirable  than  the  ^i- 

M.  Belly  presented  a  theoretical  scheme  ac-  caragua  project, 
cording  to  which  the  San  Juan  River  could  be        When,  at  the  instigation  of  Ferdinand  de 

restored  to  the  navigable  state  in  which  it  is  Lesseps,  the  French  naval  officers  Wyse  and 

reported  to  have  been  in  the  seventeenth  cen-  Beclus,  accompanied  by  M.  de  Oilier,  engineer 

tury  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Lake  of  of  the  Bureau  of  Roads  and  Bridges  in  France, 

Nicaragua,  by  clearing  away  the  rocks  in  the  and  other  explorers  and  engineers,  examined 

rapids  and  turning  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  the  American  isthmus,  it  was  with  reference 

branch  into  the  San  Juan  outlet.  solely  to  cutting  a  canal  through  it  at  the  tide- 

The  American  isthmus  contracts  in  the  re-  level,  through  which  the  largest  ocean  steain- 
gion  of  Panama  to  its  narrowest  dimensions,  ships  could  pass  without  stoppage.  It  was 
The  rocky  barrier  between  the  two  oceans  at  supposed  at  first  that  the  most  favorable  line 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  only  66  kilometres  for  such  a  canal  was  across  the  Isthmus  uf 
as  the  crow  files,  and  at  the  Isthmus  of  San  Darien,  connecting  the  two  large  rivera,  tbo 
Bias  only  60  kilometres.  The  pass  at  Cule-  Atrato,  which  flows  into  the  Caribbean,  and 
bra,  through  which  the  Panama  Railroad  finds  the  Tuyra,  which  discharges  into  the  Pacific, 
its  way,  is  only  87  metres  above  the  mean  tide-  and  running  between  the  parallel  and  Beparat4) 
level,  the  lowest  pass  of  the  whole  isthmus  mountain-chains  of  the  Andes  and  the  Cordil- 
after  that  of  Guyscoyol.  The  survey  of  this  leras.  A  thorough  examination  of  this  region 
region  by  Lull,  with  Menocal  as  engineer-in-  revealed  the  impossibility  of  digging  a  tide- 
chief,  in  1876,  commanded  by  the  United  level  canal  here.  The  same  engineers  tindcr- 
States  Crovernment,  led  them  to  the  condu-  took  a  second  expedition  at  the  solicitation  of 
sion  that  a  tide-water  canal  was  commercial-  De  Lesseps,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  ^' 
ly  impracticable ;  and  they  therefore  confined  ciety  of  Esrploration,  constituted  with  Generit] 
their  studies  to  a  project  of  a  lock-canaL  Ttlrr  as  its  president,  and  this  time  located  a 
The  bays  of  Colon  and  Panama  being  settled  route  for  a  tide-water  canal  across  the  latbn^ss 
upon  as  the  most  convenient  termini,  the  route  of  Panama,  in  nearly  the  same  line  as  that  fd- 
must  necessarily  cross  the  course  of  the  Cha-  lowed  by  the  Panama  Railroad.  Satisfied  by 
gres  River ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  their  survey  that  the  piercing  of  the  Americus 
with  which  the  excessive  fioods  in  that  river  isthmus  by  a  tide-level  canal  which  would  ac- 
would  threaten  the  canal,  it  was  decided  to  commodate  the  higher  marine,  the  great  ircn 
carry  the  canal  across  by  a  high  aqueduct  at  steamships  whose  keels  are  140  metres  huz 
Matachin,  whose  bottom  would  have  to  be  80  and  whose  tonnage  ranges  up  to  6,000  toni 
metres  above  the  sea-level.  The  depth  of  8  is  technically  feasible,  De  Lesseps  invited,  in 
metres  chosen  for  the  canal  wotild  make  the  concert  with  Henri  Bionne,  of  the  6e<^raphi- 
water-line  here  88  metres  above  tide-water,  cal  Society,  delegations  from  the  difierto: 
which  elevation  would  be  the  simimit-level  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  sooieties  of  enp- 
the  canal.  The  daily  outflow  through  the  80  neers  and  statistics  to  meet  in  a  Congress  to 
locks,  40  on  each  side,  by  which  the  descent  discuss  the  question  of  an  American  caxiai. 
to  the  two  oceans  is  effected,  would  amount  to  The  Wyse  and  Redus  prqjeot  waa  the  ono 
about  960,000  cubic  metres,  which  would  be  adopted  by  the  Congress.    The  object  of  li^ 
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French  explorers  was  essentiallj  different  from  is  sufficient.    The  incline  of  the  banks  is  1  in 
that  of  the  yartons  American  surveys.    Hav-  2  in  the  submerged  portions  at  the  termini;  8^ 
mg  in  Tievr  the  deyelopment  of  the  higher  in  15  in  the  allavial  soil  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
traoBmarine  commerce  in  enormoos  iron  ves-  which  extends  about  20  kilometres ;   and  in 
sels,  rather  than  the  commercial  profitableness  the  earthy  portion  on  the  Pacific  side,  about 
of  the  canal  itself,  and  being  unwilling  to  de-  10  kilometres  in  extent,  10  in  15 ;  and  in  the 
part  from  the  model  of  the  Suez  Oanal,  they  rocky  portions  which  occupy  the  whole  central 
were  not  dismayed  at  a  prospective  cost  en-  part  of  the  route,  6i  of  elevation  to  8  of  base, 
tirely  disproportionate  to  any  immediate  com-  which  sharper  incline  leaves  the  width  of  the 
mercial  needs.    The  materieJ  interests  of  the  surface  at  mean  tide-level  only  82  metres.    In 
American  public,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  the  tunnel  the  width  at  water-line  is  further 
more  identified  with  the  constmctton  of  a  canal  reduced  to  24  metres  at  mean  tide,  and  the 
which  would  be  more  hopeful  as  a  commercial  incline  of  the  sides  is  increased  to  2  of  lateral 
Tenture,  and  promised  to  return  the  usual  extension  to  9^  or  10  of  elevation.     Above 
profits  to  investors,  and  which  would  aocom-  the  water  the  cross-section  profile  of  the  tun- 
modate  the  smaller  classes  of  vessels  which  nel  has  the  form  of  a  Gothic  arch  terminating 
now  form  the  bulk  of  their  marine.  in  an  arc  with  a  radius  of  4  metres,  whose 
The  Wyse-Reclus  route  runs  from  the  Bay  summit  is  84  metres  above  the  mean  tide-level, 
of  limon,  with  its  terminus  at  the  town  of  The  cross-section  of  the  tunnel,  above  and  be- 
Oolon  or  AspinwaU,  to  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  low  the  surface  of  the  water,  is  an  average 
The  canal  starts  from  the  natural  harbor  at  area  of  780  square  metres.    These  dimensions 
Aspinwall,  at  a  point  where  its  depth  is  8^  do  not  permit  vessels  to  cross  each  other  while 
metres,  crosses  the  marsh  of  Hindi,  and  attains  under  way.     At  distances  averaging  9  kilo- 
the  Chagres  after  two  alignments  in  the  vi-  metres  there  wUl  be  stations  where  the  width 
cinity  of  Gatun.    It  keeps  close  to  the  river,  is  expanded,  in  which  vessels  going  in  one  di- 
cro.^sing  its  bed  in  several  places,  as  far  as  rection  will  wait  while  those  going  in  the  op- 
Matachin,  changing  its  direction  seven  times  posite  direction  pass  by.    The  flow  of  the  wa- 
in the  interval,  and  crossing  the  line  of  the  ter  in  the  canal,  it  was  calculated,  would  not 
railroad  at  Barbacoas,  where  a  swing-bridge  exceed  1*7  metre  per   second.     The  rise  of 
will  have  to  be  constructed.    Beyond  Matachin  level  in  the  tunnel  during  the  period  of  fresh- 
the  canal  occupies  the  valley  of  the  Obispo,  ets  would  never,  it  was  hoped,  be  greater  than 
which  descends  from  the  pass  of  Oulebra,  at  a  6  metres.    To  avoid  the  danger  of  a  sudden 
point  where  the  ground  is  40  metres  above  the  rush  of  water  into  the  canal  after  a  rain -storm, 
mean  tide-level.    From  this  point  it  is  neces-  it  was  proposed  to  build  dams  at  different 
aary  to  cat  a  tunnel  7,700  metres  in  length  points  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ohagres, 
through  the  mountain.    The  canal  emerges  at  where  the  rocky  banks  approach  each  other, 
a  point  where  the  ground  has  the  same  eleva-  by  which  the  waters  would  be  retained  in 
tlon  as  at  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel ;  and,  oc-  large  natural  reservoirs,  and  the  discharge  of 
cupjiog  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  after  the  river  in  times  of  flood  be  reduced  to  the 
three  more  curves  it  termuiates  in  the  Gulf  of  maximum  of  200  or  800  metres  a  second.-  The 
Panama  next  to  the  islands  of  Naos  and  Fla-  Bay  of  Limon,  which  would  serve  as  the  port 
meoco,  at  a  spot  where  the  depth  is  7*8  metres  on  the  Atlantic  side,  is  generally  calm,  being 
at  the  lowest  tides.    The  line  has  a  total  length  protected  from  the  northeasterly  winds,  which 
of  75  kilometres.    The  curves,  18  in  number,  blow  with  considerable  violence  in  the  dry 
are  none  of  them  of  a  shorter  radius  than  8,000  season,  by  the  island  of  Manzanillo :  for  the 
metres.    It  borrows  the  course  of  the  streams  sake  of  additional  security  a  sea-wall  was  pro- 
throughont  its  entire  length,  and  would  receive  posed  in  the  project,  which  would  have  a 
the  whole  of  the  drainage  of  the  two  valleys  length  of  850  metres.    The  entrance  channel 
which  it  follows.     Where  it  encounters  the  on  the  Pacific  side,  where  stormy  weather  is 
Chagres  at  Matachin,  a  cataract  of  15  metres  of  rare  occurrence,  would  be  sufficiently  pro- 
fail  woold  necesntate  a  lateral  cutting  to  con-  tected  by  walls  on  each  side  constructed  from 
dact  the  river  into  it  by  a  longer  course;  and  the  rock  excavated  in  the  cuttings. 
Blmilar  labors  would  have  to  be  performed  in  The  plan  for  executing  the  work  was  to 
other  places  to  protect  it  from  streams  which  commence  by  leveling  the  line  on  the  Pacific 
become  formidable  torrents  in  the  rainy  sea-  side  down  to  the  mean  level  of  the  Ohagres 
%n.    The  depth  of  the  canal  is  8*5  metres  be-  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  to  excavate  the  tun- 
low  the  mean  tide  at  its  terminus  in  the  Bay  nel  down  to  10  or  12  metres  above  the  final 
of  Limon,  and  by  an  incline  which  is  distrib-  level ;  then  to  turn  the  Chagres  into  this  new 
Qted  over  the  entire  line  it  is  lowered  about  channel,  and  make  it  empty  into  the  Pacific 
2  metres,  or  to  10*55  metres  below  the  mean  while  its  old  bed  is  being  lowered  to  the  re- 
tide-mark,  at  its  Pacific  terminus,  in  order  to  auired  level  of  the  canal ;  and  then,  after  the 
have  at  that  point  a  depth  at  the  lowest  neap-  Atlantic  division  has  been  completed,  to  make 
tide  of  7'8  metres.    The  width  at  bottom  is  20  it  again  the  channel  of  the  Ohagres,  and  com- 
raetres  throughout  its  course,  and  in  the  bar-  plete  the  excavations  in  the  tunnel  and  on  the 
hors  this  is  gradually  widened  to  100  metres  Pacific  side.    In  this  way  all  would  be  dry  ex- 
just  before  the  points  where  the  natural  depth  oavation  above  the  tide-level,  and  no  blasting 
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tinder  water  would  be  necessary.    The  exca-  mas  of  Darien  where  the  sonrces  of  tbe  Tayra 

vation  of  the  earthy  portions  near  the  shore  and  the  Atrato  Rivers  are  not  far  apart,  bj 

on  both  sides  can  be  easUy  accomplished  by  Wyse  and  G^lier,  led  to  the  elaboration  br  tbe 

dredging.    The  total  material  to  be  ezcayated  latter  of  a  scheme  for  a  canal  with  locks,  vhosu 

was  estimated  at  47,000,000  cobio  metret?,  of  summit-level  would  be  50  metres  above  the 

which  28,000,000  metres  woold  be  rock  exca-  sea.    It  would  be  necessary  to  cut  a  pa$saf:e 

vation,  including  6,000,000  metres  in  the  tun-  between  the  valley  of  the  Coqnirri,  wlii-b  ibe 

nel.    The  total  expense  was  calculated  by  the  canal  would  follow  down  to  the  Atrato,  aLd 

projectors  at  475,000,000  francs.    Messrs.  "Wyse  the  valley  of  the  Cu6,  which  it  woald  occupy 

and  Reclus  presented  alternative  plans  by  which  down  to  the  Toyra,  through  a  pass  wbose  ele- 

the  tunnel  could  be  shortened,  or  even  done  vation  is  146  metres  above  the  sea.    To  reduce 

without,  but  only  by  considerably  increasing  the  excavations  in  this  pass,  a  tunnel  1  kilo- 

the  quantity  of  material  to  be  excavated.    To  metre  in  length  wonld  be  bored.    Tbe  descent 

avoid  having  a  tunnel,  it  would  be  necessary  to  the  ocean-level  wonld  be  made  hj  10  Wts 

to  make  a  cutting  87  metres  deep  in  the  pass  on  the  Atlantic  side  and  10  on  the  Pacidc  ^ide. 

of  Cnlebra.  The  length  of  the  line  would  be  220  kilometres, 

A  project  for  a  canal  with  locks  was  worked  but  the  excavations  wonld  extend  over  only 

out  hy  the  same  engineers  during  the  sittings  100  kilometres.   The  etcavations  would  amoiiLt 

of  the  Congress,  and  was  favored  by  some  of  to  65,000,000  cubic  metres.     Tbe  tot^il  coi»t 

the  members  on  account  of  the  difficulties,  cli-  was  estimated  at  650,000,000  francs, 
matic  as  well  as  financial,  which  they  thought        A  project  for  a  canal  without  locks  acro«^ 

would  attend  the  execution  of  a  tide-level  ca-  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  from  the  Gulf  of  Acai^ti 

nal.    This  modified  scheme  was  similar  in  char-  to  the  Tuyra,  was  sketched  by  Wyse  and  Ke- 

acter  to  Blanchet^s  project  tbr  a  Nicaragua  ca*  clns.    The  most  favorable  ronte  which  they 

nal.    It  was  proposed  to  construct  a  dam  at  could  find  for  a  tide-level  canal  was  by  way  of 

a  spot  in  the  course  of  the  Chagres  where  it  the  valley  of  the  Tnpisa,  an  affluent  of  tb^.^ 

passes  through  a  ravine,  and  one  at  a  similar  Tnyra,  and  its  arm  the  TiaU ;  bnt  it  would  l>e 

spot  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  thus  ere-  necessary  to  cross  the  Cordillera  where  ti  e 

ating  two  lakes,  which  conld  be  connected  by  elevation  is  1,000  metres,  by  a  tunnel  about  IT 

a  cutting  72  metres  deep  at  the  deepest  place,  kilometres  in  length.    The  excavations  noct  s- 

These  lakes  would  extend  to  within  22  kilo*  sary  for  such  a  canal  would  amount  to  70,- 

metres  of  Colon  and  12  kilometres  of  Panama,  000,000  cubic  metres.    The  estimate  of  tbe  cu>t 

and  would  be  broad  enough  for  ships  to  pass  is  600,000,000  francs. 

each  other  anywhere  without  stoppage,  and        Another  project  for  a  canal  d  nireau  va^ 

deep  enough  to  give  10  metres  of  natural  depth  presented  by  M.  de  Puydt,  who  stated  that  be 

at  all  points.    Their  plane  wonld  be  24  metres  nad  found  a  passage  in  the  CordiUera,  whose 

above  the  sea,  which  would  be  reached  by  a  greatest  elevation  was  only  46  metres,  between 

series  of  5  locks  on  each  side.    The  excava-  the  Tnyra  and  Porto  Escondido. 
tions  would  amount  to  only  12,000,000  cubic        The  Atrato-Napipi  route,  which  has  been 

metres;  the  total  expense  was  estimated  at  rery  thoroughly  explored  by  Self  ridge  and 

428,000,000  francs.  Collins,  follows  np  the  Atrato  River,  wLi(  h 

The  San  Bias  route  was  first  explored  by  always  has  a  depth  of  at  least  7*8  metres,  for 

MacDougal  in  1864  at  the  private  cost  of  Mr.  240  kilometres,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Napiin 

Eelley  of  Philadelphia,  and  subsequently  by  affluent.    The  canal  proper  commences  litre. 

Belfridge.     Wyse  and  Reclus  also  examined  The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  tbe  Napipi  to 

the  Isthmus  of  San  Bias,  and  especially  the  the  Bay  of  Chiri-Chiri  is  only  46  kilometres  in 

Pacific  watershed.      The  indentation  in  the  a  straight  line.    The  direction  of  the  route  is 

northern  coast  formed  by  the  magnificent  Bay  nearly  east  and  west.    The  highest  point  i:^  ^t 

of  San  Bias  makes  this  the  narrowest  portion  an  elevation  of  283  metres,  and  is  found  a)>'-ut 

of  the  Panama  Isthmus,  only  50  kilometres  2  kilometres  from  the  ahore  of  the  Pariiir. 

broad.     The  water-parting  here  is  near  the  Two  projects  for  a  canal  by  this  route  were 

Atlantic  coast,  instead  of  close  to  the  Pacific  submitted  by  Commander  Selfridge,  one  for  a 

as  at  Nicaragua  and  Panama.    The  height  of  canal  with  22  locks,  and  one  for  a  tide-level 

the  Cordilleras  and  the  disposition  of  the  water-  oanal,  with  a  double  lock  at  the  Pacific  t-n- 

oourses  in  this  region  preclude  the  notion  of  a  trance.    In  the  former  the  summit-level  woul  i 

tide-level  canal.    The  canal  by  this  route,  ao-  have  an  elevation  above  the  sea  of  42*7  metrtrs. 

cording  to  the  snrveys  of  Wyse  and  Reclus,  The  descent  from  the  highest  level,  situflt^-d  st 

wotild  have  a  total  length  of  53  kilometres ;  the  confinenoe  of  the  Doguado  and  the  Na]  ipN 

but  the  excavations  would  only  extend  over  about  80  kilometres  above  the  junction  of  tlr- 

40  kilometres,  of  which  16  kilometres  would  latter  with  the  Atrato,  would  be  effected  by 

have  to  be  traversed  in  a  tunnel.    The  exca-  means  of  12  locks  throngh  7  levels,  one  of  tl  >^ 

vations  woold  amount  to  84,000,000  cubic  me-  lifts  requiring  a  series  of  4  locka^     The  ti^x 

tres;  the  estimated  cost  is  475,000,000  francs,  lift  of  the  12  locks  from  the  Atrato  at  \o^ 

The  surveys  instituted  by  Kelley  make  the  water  wonld  be  87  metres.    The  total  desctv. 

lenp^th  of  the  tunnel  only  12  kilometres.  on  the  Pacific  side  is  made  by  means  of  a  cii.; 

The  examination  of  the  portion  of  the  Isth-  neoted  series  of  10  looks.    The  sommitlevel 
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would  hare  a  length  of  16*5  kilometres,  of  tenant,  and  was  honorably  discharged  September  26, 

which  5*5  kilometres  would  be  in  tunnel.  ^^S^'ai^it   i#    i.    *-  •    *  ««  n «/i 

rpi           ^A  -.1^^   — u:  u  -.—  ^^.^  <.^.:^^.i«.  2.  Abel  L.  Merchant  was  a  pnvate  in  Company  C, 

The  second  pkn,  which  was  more  senonsly  Fifteenth  Illinois  Volunteers,  Jind  died  in  servW      '   • 

proposed  and  warmly  advocated  by  the  pro-  s.  De  Witt  C.  Merchant  was  a  private  in  the  last-. 

jector,  was  for  a  tide-level  canal  by  nearly  the  named  company,  and  was  killed  in  action  July  22, 

same  route.    The  level  of  ^e  canal  woald  be  ^^?^.^    ,    »,     .     .                   ,  .    ,,             « 

lowered  to  that  of  the  Atrato.     Above  the  o^o  H,^'^^f8lSriSl?i«''nffi.^' 

Da^ado  the  canal  wonld  pass  under  the  ^a-  g^^  honorably  discharged  September  20, 1866. 

pi  pi  in  a  tannel,  which  most  be  30  metres  high,  5.  David  O.  Merchant  was  a  private  in  Comnany  C, 

and  which  woold  necessitate  a  change  in  the  Sevens-four^  lUinoiB  Volunteers,  and  honoraoly  dis- 

roate,  which  must  pass  farther  up  the  valley  ^"^  "^^^i^*  ^?^i .          •    .   t    n            n 

,  ., '   vr     •  •      w  *^     av^  a*«**^  a.-  o  1.41/  ^'  Silas  B.  Merchant  was  a  pnvate  in  Company  C, 

of  the  Napipi.     From  the  Atrato,  for  9  kilo-  Forty-fourth  Illinois  Voluntwn,  promoted  to  W 

metres  up  the  valley  of  the  Napipi,  the  excava-  lieutenant,  and  resigned  September  25, 1864. 

tioDs  can  be  done  with  dredges.     The  project  7.  Ario  J.  Merchant  was  a  private  in  the  last-named 

proposes  a  oonstont  free  connection  with  the  company,  and  honorably  discharged  September  25, 

Atrato,  but  a  lock  may  be  necessary  for  seen-  ^T'Lewis  A.  Merohant  was  a  private  in  Company  G, 

nty  in  time  of  high  water.     The  depth  of  the  Forty-fifth  Illinois  Volunteere,  and  honoiubly  dia- 

catriag  increases  gradually  from  the  9th  to  the  char^  September  26, 1864. 

37th  kilometre,  to  60  metres ;  at  the  87th  kilo-  ^»-  Aaron  Merchant  waa  a  private  in  Company  G, 

n.etre  the  tunnel,  »  kUometre,  in  length  com-  a"t.^orCSJ^Tl"«r4  ^.SlM 

mences;  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  will  be  a  discharge  of  a  cannon. 

basin  and  two  locks  to  bring  the  vessels  down  iq.  James  B.  Merchant,  teamster,  in  the  employ  of 

to  the  level  of  the  ocean,  which  in  the  Bay  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 

Chiri-Chiri  is  at  mean  tide  6*7  metres  below  ^V  Thomas  M.  Merofiant  enlyted  March  8, 1878.  as 

the  level  of  the  canal;  the  variations  of  the  ?^rriSri;i^'<uih\^^ 

tide  are  1*8  metre  above  and  below  the  mean  reason  ot  expiration  of  term  of  service.    He  again  en- 

tide-leveL     The  length  of  the  tunnel  can  be  lusted  May  4,  1878,  and  was  assigned  to  Battery  B, 

reduced  to  6,600  or  even  to  4,000  metres,  by  Fourth  Artillery,  and  is  now  in  the  service.    Thedis- 

leaking  the  cuts  on  each  side  more  than  60  teistSlfe^";^;^"  ^'^^  '^^^y 

metres  deep.     The  mouth  of  the  Atrato  chosen  „  »  matter  of  favorlre  not  gnmted  Ixoept  in  extraor- 

lor  the  Atlantic  outlet  of  the  canal  is  that  arm  dinary  cases,  but  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  such  a  ease. 

of  the  delta  called  the  IJraba  mouth.     A  bar  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  another  like  it  can  be  found 

ma^t  be  cat  throuirh  for  about  1,000  metres,  «pon  record.    But  if  another  mother  can  be  found  who 

nnA  ♦!.«.  •v.o<>.««^  iT^^wi  wifk  «,.«iio  \f  •«,i>o^.i««7  K^ve  ten  sons  to  the  service  of  our  country  during  the 

and  the  passage  hned  with  walk  of  masonry.  ^     ^^         confidently  aak,  and  expe^  torewive, 

in  the  Bay  of  Chin-Ohin  the  port  will  be  pro-  giraUar  favorable  oonsideration.    I  have  the  honor  to 

tected  by  two  Jetties.      The   expense  of  the  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

canal  is  estimated  at  491,000,000  francs.  GE(5BGE  W.  MoCRARY, 

IOWA.     The  election  for  township  officers  Secretaiy  of  War. 

in  this  State  takes  place  in  ApriL    The  ques-  The  result  of  the  operation  of  the  law  to  se- 

ti  )n  which  was  extensively  ^itated  was  the  cure  the  planting  of  trees  throughout  the  State, 

prohibition  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquors,  by  allowing  a  certain  sum  to  be  deducted  from 

There  was  oast  a  considerable  vote  on  the  ques-  the  tax  for  the  number  of  trees  planted  by  each 

Inn  by  women.    In  Des  Moines  central  pre-  person,  has  been  most  snccessfiu.    The  amount 

rinct  they  oast  480  votes,  of  which  477  were  of  property  returned  by  the  assessors  for  the 

for  prohibition.    In  almost  every  town  where  years  1879  and  1880,  and  thus  made  exempt 

a  prohibition  ticket  was  nominated  it  was  de-  for  five  or  ten  years,  was  $6,949,780. 

fv'uted.  The  State  assessment  is  two  mills  on  the 

A  petition  was  addressed  to  the  United  States  dollar,  or  two  fifths  of  one  per  cent,  and  thus 

Secretary  of  War  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Upright,  the  annual  cost  of  the  tree-planting  law  to  the 

of  Butler  County,  requesting  the  discharge  of  State  in  the  loss  of  taxes  is  $11,899.    The  en- 

her  eleventh  son  from  the  army.    The  Secre-  tire  amount  of  tax-levy,  including  State  and 

t  irr,  under  date  of  Febmary  11th,  replied  as  county,  averages  about  three  per  cent,  and 

full  jws :  thus  those  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the 

t;,    J-   V        ^  *i.i      ij.     t      u  J  V   *!.      ^  ^^  MLYod  just  about  $178,492  per  annnm  in 

The  dischavg<4  m  this  soldier  \a  asked  by  the  pcti-  taxes.                               ▼       j         r 

t:  ^tr,  who  Bays  site  is  seventy-two  vears  old,  on  the  Vnu    «  11      •       ^  ^          x    v         xv                 & 

/7  jnd  that  aba  Lai  ten  sons  m  the  tnion  army  dur-  The  following  statement  shows  the  amount 

/  the  rahellion,  <nfliiv<Sng  one  emnloyed  as  a  team-  of  live  stock  assessed  in  the  State  for  the  year 

'*  r.  and  tiiat  the  one  above  named,  ner  eleventh  and  1878 ;  cattle,  horses  and  mules  under  one  year, 

v  un/est  son,  has  iyved  for  over  five  jean  in  the  g^j  g^^e  nnder  six  months,  are  not  included 

'•-Ti.ar  anny.    She  funnshes  the  names  of  her  sons  ,     ^,  ^  «-«^-^a«*.   rt«4'4.i«    1  kqa  aka  .  k^^^. 

r.  i  »  statement  of  the  organiiationa  in  which  they  1°  ^^® /^^^T^^'^n'r?-      ?  ^'^f^i^Jj  ^^^^ 

>  rvcd.  672,808 ;  mules,  42,666 ;  sheep,  801,743 ;  swme, 

Ine  popets  having  bean  referred  to  the  Adjutant-  2,824,116.    The  average  assessment  of  animals 

nvnerai  for  an  examination  of  the  records  with  a  view  yaries  greatly :  cattle  in  some  counties  are  val- 

t-  verif>-ing  her  statemrats,  that  officer  reports  that  ^^  ^  ^      l^y    ^  ^j^       ^^y  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^y 

li^v  arc  tme  in  every  particular.  ,       \^7j       j  aV*     u            ^    v                  i 

'/.  G.  W.  Kenhaii  w!is  a  private  in  Company  C,  ^ong  to  $14  and  $16 ;  hogs  and  sheep  are  val- 

.^venty-fiyofth  lUinola  Tolnntoen,  afterwaid  a  lieu-  aed  at  from  60  cents  to  $9  and  $8 ;  horses 
VOL.  xix.^83    A 
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from  $20  to  $40,  JQst  as  the  estimates  of  the  «nd  yoa  are  expected  to  see  thst  all  property  ^ct% 

different  assessors  varied.  ^^,  *^*"»  "^  ^  »*»*»  ^^7*  ^  **»  himicu  oi  uu- 

The  following  shows  the  eqnaliwd  valnation  '^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^1^  ^tkh  fixe  it. 

or  the  cities  of  Iowa  for  1879,  as  aetermmed  true  value;  moneys  and  audits  may  be  valueii  ut  jot 

by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization :  Bnrling-  or  lc!$8,  as  may  be  jud^  their  cash  market  valuf. 

ton,  $2,661,171;    Cedar  Rapids,  $1,417,239;  The  Board  haa  no  power  over  this  matter^  und  it  i^  lo 

ainton,  $1,111,848;   ConncU  Bluffs,  $1,527,-  J»d«iredthatyouaaaumethe  reeiwDwUhtvofM^i^ 

iofl        UZ  -*     Ao  Q1A  nnn       T\J^   w' .     '  that  tiie  township  valuea  are  jubtly  proportioncu  at! 

636  ;    Davenport,   $2,819,970  ;    Des  Homes,  brought  to  a  cash  value.  J  f  y- 

$8,242,203;  Dubuque,  $3,886,634;  Iowa  City,        The  Boani  further  call  your  attention  to  tbc  fart 

$1,118,769  ;    Keokuk,   $2,046,582  ;    Marshall-  that  no  fears  need  be  entertained  that  an  increase  >f 

town,  $1,039,532 ;  Muscatine,  $970,408 ;  Oska-  ▼»l«*tion  of  individual  property  will,  in  the  eLd.  i<r- 

loosa,  $581,029;  Ottumwa^$l  385,485;  Sioux  ^^''^^^^t.^'^^^Tc^Tt. 

City,  $628,405 ;  Waterloo,  $781,401.  The  nam-  machinery  of  State  government  and  to  meet  the  q- 

ber  of  acres  of  land  assessed  in  1879  was  84,-  propriations  of  the  Xc^lature  has  been  ins<ie  nA 

570,638.     The  value  of  these  lands  and  the  disdibuted  to  the  counties,  and  the  levy  will  mat  il 

town  lots,  as  equalized  by  the  State  Board  of        Who  shall  regulate  the  rates  of  railroal 

Equalization,  was  $808,715,646.     The  equal-  freights  was  shown  by  the  action  of  the  btato 

ized  total  value,  including  personalty  and  rail-  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners.    In  the  ht- 

road  property,  was  $405,768,581.    The  assess-  ter  months  of  1878  three  of  the  principal  lines 

ment  of  property  for  taxes  was  the  subject  of  crossing  the  State  advanced  their  rates  on  p(»ui 

considerable  discussion  in  the  State.    The  law  transportation  variably  from  5  to  25  i)er  ctrx 

requires  the  assessment  to  be  made  on  the  cash  Immediate  complaints  were  addressed  bj  tIa 

values,  and  many  believed  that  all  the  inequal-  shippers  to  the  Commissioners,  who  at'or.u' 

ity  arose  from  a  disregard  of  the  law,  and  that  instituted  an  inquiry  into  them.    Finding  thtni 

the  taxes  of  individuals  would  be  less  if  it  was  supported  by  tne  new  tariff  tables,  thev  a«l 

strictly  obeyed.    The  State  Auditor  in  a  letter  dressed  the  companies,  requiring  them  to  f'-r- 

on  the  subject  expresses  these  views :  ward  copies  of  the  schednles  for  exaiDiiihti<'rL 

I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  if  we  could  have  a  just  ^  ^^^^  receipt  they  were  scmtinized  and  ( ( rn- 

valuation  of  all  the  property  of  the  State,  and  a  conse-  pared,  and  it  was  found  that  an  equal  adMicc^- 

quent  reduction  in  the  rate  of  levies,  tne  disposition  had  been  made  by  all  three  of  the  comphnits, 

to  concealment  of  pro^rty  would  practically  diiuip-  The  Commissioners  then  addressed  a  leittr  to 

SS^ln'To/Sin'plS^Si^lSLffir^^^  the  comjanie^  setting  forth  that  com  pi. i. . 

enoe^.  were  made,  and  protesting  against  the  incrosH>. 

It  should  be  understood,  and  we  have  a  right  to  ex-  Tbe  companies  were  asked  to  noodify  their  in- 

pect,  that  upon  a  iust  assessment  the  rat^  of  tax  mwt  creased  tariff  unless  they  couJd  show  good  caf:**- 

he  lessened,  and  I  apprehend  that  in  most  <»ses  the  j^^  refusal.     Correspondence  took  place  K- 

officers  who  determine  our  tax-levies  would  have  rfr-  ^  1^4%     ^""^l^""''"^    •'"r'^  i""     ,    , 

fpurd  to  tliw  fact,  and  by  proper  reductions  do  their  p^een  the  Board  and  companies  which  reMil.fl 

whole  duty  to  the  people,  whose  representatives  they  in  an  agreed  conference.     This  meeting  i^  :.s 

are.  We  know  that  taxation  is  often  neavy,  but  we  also  held  on  the  26th  of  March,  and  the  presideritSs 

know  that  those  taxes  u«  heaviest  which  we  individ-  general  managers,  or  general  snperintendir/s 

SL-^t^elrtSynKf^r^^^^  ^^ether  withlh^genei;!  freight^^en^^  of  u. 

agiunst  taxes  and  taxation  which  we  know  are  an  abso-  railway  companies,  were  present.     Ine  eL*:r< 

lute  necessitv  in  our  ffovemment,  we  should  endeavor  subject  was  elaborately  discussed,  and  while  :: 

to  have  the  law  so  admmLstered  that  every  species  of  appeared  that  the  increased  tariff  was  even  1«'«  • 

SS«?^An.w'rilr'§Sf  p"4r?;^"Se-  ^  «?«,  tho^e  of  many  other  Western  St.t>^ 

assessed  at  its  "true  cash  value."    It  is  not  always  *"®  Commissioners  nevertheless  insisted  upctn  a 

easy  to  ascertain  with  exact  precision  this  value,  but  modification.    The  ofBoers  present  were  not  pre- 

the  assessor  must  exercise  his  best  judtrment,  based  pared  to  accede  to  the  request  without  lU'  t< 

upon  all  the  information  he  is  able  to  obtain.    But  it  thorough  deliberation  than  they  conW  give  t!.e 

IS  quite  as  easy  to  detcrimne  what  is  cash  value  as  to  ^.i-A^.  ^4  ♦u;^  -wv««.»-**«*«   ..^^.u.^  ^,  tw.. 

fix  upon  third  or  haif  value,  or  even  a  less  proportion,  5***?^  **  this  conferwice,  and  asked  for  tHi... 

as b fi^uently  done.  ^    ^         >  Meetings  of  these  omcers  were  subseqiitrtiy 

muTij^a  .  ^T«  ^  ^®^^  i^  Chicago,  and  the  result  was  a  mcMi.r- J 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Jefferson  Coun-  tariff  which  went  into  effect  on  aU  three  of  tl.s 

ty,  who  are  hkewiseaCounty  Board  of  Equali-  ^ads  in  April.    A  table  of  the  modificaii-  r^ 

zation,  prepared  tables  of  the  classification  of  showed  considerable  reduction  of  the  rat^s  <  c 

property  for  the  use  of  the  local  assessors,  and  merchandise,  a  reduction  on  grain,  stilJ  mc  rt  ru 

addressed  a  circular  to  them,  saymg:  gtock,  while  the  reduction  on  floor  and  n^.L 

Inasmuch  as  the  laws  of  the  State  require  all  projv-  salt,  lime  and  stucco,  and  coal  was  very  niark«d 


inequality  and  injustice  in  the  distribution  of  the  tax-    There  is  also  a  new  class  created,  witli  a  viry 
ation,  the  Auditor  of  State  is  endeavoring  to  secure    low  rate,  for  which  the  Granger  law  in:n!o  ta 
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the  charges  of  tbeOranger  law.    For  long  hauls  manafactures,  2  percent;  merchandise,  etc., 
in  tb  e  State  less  than  Granger  rates  are  charged ;    1 6  per  cent. 

and  as  the  through  or  inter-State  rates  have  been        At  the  biennial  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
from  time  to  time  reduced  since  the  enactment    1877  a  law  was  passed  creating  a  Board  of  Rail- 

of  the  law  of  1874,  it  is  evident  that  the  new  road  Commissioners.    In  their  report  the  Com- 

tariff  is  a  dose  approximation  in  the  average  to  missioners  thus  describe  die  operation  of  the 

the  repealed  Granger  rates.    It  was  estimated  law : 

that  the  reduction  which  the  Commissioners        Before  this  system  was  enacted  suits  at  law  were  tho 

had  succeeded  in  accomplishing  would  save  to  sole  remedy  for  ui^just  charges  upon  sliippcrs.    The:^) 

the   producers  and  shippers  of  the  State  bun-  ■"^'*»  conducted  at  v&it  exi)en8e  m  tlie  agjjregate,  were 

dreds  of  thousands  of  doUars  annually.  ^^  ^""!P  *S?  ^^  ex^.^rating  delays  and  serious  an- 

X,i         Y*v«o»i«xp  wx  ^v"^^o  »u*iuiMij.  noyanoc  to  both  oomnhunonta  and  defendants.    Otlen- 

1  he  raUroads  of  the  State  are  assessed  by  the  er  than  otherwise  these  suits  were  contested  through 

Executive  CounciL     Their  aggregate  assessed  all  the  grades  of  our  courts,  and  when  at  last  the  end 

Tftlue  for  the  year  1879  amounted  to  $22,640,-  '^'^  reached,  it  was  an  end  of  each  several  case  only, 

904.     This  is  nearly  a  million  dollars  above  the  J^^rs  of  liko  character  and  involving  like  principles 

assessment  of  1878.    The  amount  of  the  tax  to  J^^l^^^rnrwo^uldt*.  s'^^^ 

be  paid  by  tbem  is  nearly  f  150  per  mile.  aggregate  annual  expenditure  from  both  puhlio  tre»- 

The  capital  stock  of  the  railroads  in  Iowa  sury  and  private  pur^,  on  account  of  these  suits,  be 

amounts  to  $90,612,451,  being  an  increase  of  ■P"^  before  the  public.    To  the  Commissioners  any 

one  miUion  and  three  quarters  since  last  year.  T"^  *"  ^nZ^  aggrieved  apnly  for  redress  no  matter 

rr, 7^^  ul  ^^  11  *i:       ""•^  y^Z  ^^'  how  small  the  amount  mvolved,  confident  of  prompt 

The  aggregate  debt  of  all  the  railroads  m  the  hearing  and  without  expense  to  themselves.    TheCom- 

State  is  estimated  at  $70,243,795,  an  increase  missioners  ore  simply  a  court  of  arbitration,  its  ex- 

of  over  three  millions.    Altogether  fifteen  roads  pontes  being  borne  oy  assessments  upon  the  railroads, 

havo  increased  then-  indebtedness,  while  six  Not  one  suit  at  kw,  arising  from  alleged  unjust  or  dis- 

KoT-^  *<wl.iA/wl       TK«  of^^ir  «n^  A^ul  «»».a«.»4-»  CHmmativo  charges,  so  far  as  the  Commissioners  have 

i?^  .  15^  a.«       ^it/i^J'  "°^     '^^  *gf  ®»*^  knowledge,  has  fieei  prosecuted  i^nst  any  niUroad 

«lM>,8oO,24o,  or  ^36,012  per  mile.     Ine   en-  company  in  Iowa  since  the  Commissioner  system  was 

tiro  earnings  of  the  roads  for  the  year  are :  adopted.    All  grievances  of  this  character  have  been 

„ „  ,  .         _  A««<».^**  •*  referred  to  this  Board,  and  by  it  investi^ted  and  ad- 

^  exception,  being  accepted  as  final.   Moreover,  the  Com- 

Total.  year  ending  June  80, 1879 .  $21340,700  44  missioners  are  not  aware  of  an  instance  where  any  ndl- 

Totallutjear 20,714,496  07  road  company  has  persisted  in  charges  that  have  been 

complained  of  after  such  rates  have  been  held  to  be  un- 

lacrease  of  present  year $628,218  87  just  or  discriminative  by  the  Board.  ...  It  seems  to 

__     X   i.  1  *•  i_       J  vastly  simplify  the  relations  between  the  railroads  and 

The  total  operatmg  expenses  as  retnmed  are  the  public,  and  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  a^justrng  what- 

$  1 2,904«420,  leaving  $8,486,288.52  to  represent  ever  differences  or  grievances  may  from  time  to  time 

the  net  earnings,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  ^  complained  of. 

^2S7,742.78.    The  lines  which  charge  the  low-       In  a  case  brought  to  recover  damages  for  in- 

vst  average  rates  earn  the  most  money,  owing  jury  to  a  valuable  cow  while  in  transportation, 

to  the  large  business  done.    The  railroads  of  caused  by  the  collision  of  a  car  in  switching  it, 

the  State  paid  last  year  in  taxes  $584,169.79,  the  Burlington  Railroad  denied  any  negligence 

or  1 1  per  cent,  of  their  net  earnings  after  de-  on  their  part,  and  showed  that  in  the  contract 

d  rioting  operating  expenses,  interest,  and  taxes,  of  shipment  it  was  stipulated  that  they  "  were 

Of  the  roads  in  the  State  8,399  miles  are  owned  released  from  all  liability  above  the  value  of 

by  the  companies  operating  them ;  997  miles  common  stock."    They  also  pleaded  that  it  was 

are  leased  by  foreign  corporations.    There  are  the  universal  custom  of  defendant,  as  well  as 

1.219mile8of  steel  rail  in  the  State,  or  2 7)  per  all  other  roads,  to  receive  fancy  or  blooded 

cent,  of  the  whole  trackage.    There  are  743  sta-  stock  only  on  these  conditions ;  that  such  prac- 

tions,  or  one  to  every  six  miles  of  road.    The  tice  was  general  and  uniform,  and  well  known 

total  namber  of  locomotives  in  use  is  1,036,  of  to  stock-shippers  generally.    They  also  pleaded 

vkliich  660  weigh  80  tons  and  upward  each,  that  the  plaintiff  was  guilty  of  negligence  in 

There  are  578  passenger  cars,  275  express  and  shipping  a  cow  in  the  condition  of  that  one. 

baggage  cars,  17,940  box  freight  oars,  2,512  The  Judges  in  Johnson  County  held  that  the 

sujck  cars,  7,693  platform  cars,  561  cabooses,  release  in  the  shipping  contract  was  void,  as 

an<l   1« 682  other  cars — 81,584  in  all.    Besides  against  public  policy.    As  to  the  second  ground 

tlic'se  a  large  number  of  fast  freight-line  cars  of  defense,  the  Oourt  ruled  that  it  was  the  duty 

are  in  nse  in  the  busier  seasons,  and  at  these  of  the  company  to  receive  and  ship  blooded  as 

times  the  roads  are  frequently  unable  to  supply  well  as  other  stock,  and  that  no  custom  could 

all  the  cars  that  are  needed.    The  report  shows  be  shown  authorizing  the  making  of  any  con- 

the  olaasificAtion  of  tonnage,  the  total  being  tract  which  would  exempt  common  carriers 

>*.6o0,881,  and  the   percentage  as   follows:  from  liability  for  gross  negligence.    It  was 

Grain,  81  percent.;  flour,  4  per  cent. ;  provis-  urged  with  much  earnestness  that  the  defen- 

jons,  8  per  cent.;  animals,  10  per  cent;  other  dant  was  not  a  common  carrier  of  blooded  or 

b.iricnltnnil  products,  1  per  cent. ;  lumber  and  fancy  stock,  though  it  was  of  common  stock ; 

f.  irest  products,  15  per  cent. ;  coal,  11  per  cent;  but  the  Court  held  otherwise.    The  Judge  in- 

^lit,  Hme,  and  plaster,  1  per  cent;  iron  and  structed  the  jury  that  the  measure  of  damages 

»t49el,  8  percent ;  atone  and  brick,  8  per  cent. ;  was  the  difference  between  the  valne  of  tiie 
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oow  immediately  before  and  immediatelj  after  in  the  penitentiary  and  17  in  the  conntj  jail 

the  injury ;  and  they  were  to  take  into  consid-  Of  the  1,401  persona  sentenced,  1,804  could 

eration  the  enhanced  yalQe  of  such  a  cow  with  read  and  write,  87  oonld  not,  and  the  educa- 

calf,  as  well  as  the  blood  of  the  cow.  tional  adyanoements  of  142  were  nnknown; 

In  a  case  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  690  of  them  were  native-bom  citizens  of  the 

June,  raised  notes  were  declared  a  forgery,  and  United  States,  697  were  foreign-bom,  and  the 

therefore  the  maker  was  released  from  liabil-  nativity  of  the  remainder  was  nnknown;  440 

ity.    The  State  has  for  some  years  been  over-  were  classed  as  '^  moral,"  764  as  ^*  immoral,'' 

run  with  agents  and  peddlers  of  every  kind,  and  289  as  *^  unknown."    The  total  amoimt  of 

who  would  get  a  note  from  a  farmer  for  a  small  tines  unpaid  was  $62,966.68;  fines  collected, 

sum,  raise  it  a  hundred  dollars,  sell  it  to  a  bank,  $24,889.97.    The  total  cost  of  criminal  pru>e- 

and  the  farmer  would  be  obliged  to  pay  it.  cutions  was  $826,988.48.     The  cost  to  the 

The  lower  courts  held  that  there  were  no  de-  counties  of  the  State  for  criminal  prosecutions 

fenses  of  fraud  as  between  the  innocent  pur-  during  the  last  fonr  years  has  been  as  followij  : 

chaser  of  a  fraudulent  note  and  the  maker;  in  1874,  $188,846.88;  in  1876,  $180,890.08;  in 

and  in  several  cases  it  was  held  that  where  the  1876,  $236,187.42;  in  1877,  $818,822.70;  in 

maker  of  a  note  left  the  blanks  unfilled,  so  that  1878,  $808,668.18 ;  in  1879,  $401,669.39.    The 

it  could  be  raised  by  writing  in  a  larger  amount.  District  Attorneys'  fees  in  1874  were  $1S,- 

it  was  negligence  of  the  maker,  whereby  the  868.19;   in  1876,  $18,890.08;  in  1876,  |D2,- 

fraud  was  permitted  to  be  made,  and  he  could  071.87;  in  1877,  $26,996.70;  in  1878^  |23,260.- 

not  take  advantage  of  his  own  laches.  Usually  86 ;  in  1879,  $24,891.78.    Total  cost,  $1,762.- 

the  decision  of  the  lower  courts  was  sufficient,  062.92,  being  nearly  $1,000  per  day  for  each 

and  the  maker  paid  the  note  rather  than  con-  working  day.    The  Governor,  in  thedisctissioR 

test  it  further.    In  one  county  alone  $20,000  of  this  subject,  thus  alludes  to  grand  jurit-^: 

was  paid  over  lalt  year  by  the  victims  on  the  "  The  judiciary  of  the  State  are,  almost  with- 

advice  of  their  own  lawyers.     In  the  case  out  exception,  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  de^^lr- 

above  referred  to,  the  Knoxville  National  Bank  able  to  do  away  with  the  grand  jury  systeiu. 

T$.  John  Olark,  appellant,  the  appellant  gave  a  This  can  only  be  done  by  amendment  to  ihe 

note  for  ten  dollars,  leaving  the  blank  uncan-  Constitution.    The  number  of  the  grand  jury 

celed,  and  the  name  of  the  bank  at  which  it  is  now  fixed  at  fifteen,  costing  the  conDtic-s 

was  payable  entirely  blank,  because  the  person  thirty  dollars  per  day  during  its  session.  Could 

to  whom  he  gave  it  said  an  agent  would  be  not  the  work  of  this  jury  be  as  well  done  if  it 

around  to  collect  it  when  due.     The  payee  were  reduced  to  five  f    This  would  save  tweuty 

then  wrote  in  '*  one  hundred  dollars  "  before  dollars  a  day  and  the  mileage  of  ten  jurors  to 

the  "ten,"  and  inserted  ^'  Enoxville  National  the  respective  counties  during  the  time  of  ses- 

Bank,  Knoxville,  Iowa,'*  in  the  blank,  and  sold  sion." 

it  to  that  bank.    Several  other  like  notes  were       The  lawlessness  of  tramps  in  the  State  durini; 

also  sold.    When  due,  the  bank  brought  an  the  last  two  years  has  been  so  great  that  the 

action  to  recover,  and  under  the  general  rule  Governor  determined  to  prevent  it.    As  the 

of  negotiable  paper  the  lower  Court  g^ve  judg-  time  approached  for  their  appearance,  he  i&i^uod 

ment  for  the  bank.    The  Supreme  Court,  how-  orders  to  the  military  clearly  defining  their  du- 

ever,  reversed  the  decision,  holding  that  the  ties  when  called  upon,  and  also  the  follow  leg 

case  did  not  come  within  the  rule  that  where  to  the  sherifis  of  counties: ' 


the  blanks  are  left  unfiUed  in  a  note  the  pre-       The  season  of  the  yeu-  is  approaeliinsr  in  which. 
sumption  of  law  is  that  the  payee  has  authority    judging  ftt)m  the  experience  of  the  jnstrew  yean-.  :t 


from  liability.     In  the  case  at  bar,  the  altera-  averted.    You  are  therefore  reouired  to  use  bU  y^*- 

tion  of  the  amount  was  a  forgery,  and  the  law  diligence  in  arreating  tnmps  uiayagnnts,  and  brir.- 

wonld  not  make  a  nerAon  rivillv  lifthle  for  the  "^  ^®°^  before  the  proper  authontiee  to  be  detli  ?  rn 

woma  not  maKe  a  person  civuiy  uaoie  lor  tne  ;;;^i^ing  ^  Chapter  6»  of  the  acts  of  the  SixtKi  L 

criminal  acts  of  another,  or  perform  a  contract  Gener^Aascmbly.    If  they  viait  your  coudiv  in 

he  did  not  make.  banda,  as  they  have  heretofore  many  of  the  couVt  t-* 

In  a  case  for  **  civil  damages,"  Mary  J.  Loan  of  the  State,  and  commit  depredations  dther  on  tli- 

f?«.  Peter  Hiney,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  property  of  private  dtJMns,  or  by  taking  pc»e«i-T  rt 

in  an  action  at  law  for/amages  a^nst  theper-  ^^if/KiJSJr^tSS  i^i^C^^Ti^^^ 

son  wno  has  caused  toe  mtoxication,  toe  plain-  riotous  gatherings,  and  the  apprehennosi  of  the  ii^.- 

tiff  may,  if  he  chooses,  join  the  property-owner  viduate  concerned  therein, 

by  proper  averments,  and  pray  for  a  decree  for  Chapter  6,  Title  XXV.  of  the  Code,  to  which  cVn- 

a  lien ;  and  if  a  judgment  for  damages  shaU  be  ^J^/Xr"*^^  T^^T^^'^l  I  '' 

rendered,  the  Court  may  transfer  the  action  as  and  also  to  call  out  any  miUtary  oompSy  in  the  oyr. 

to  lien  to  the  equity  docket.  ty,  to  whom  will  be  given  inatroctiona  promptY  -^ 

The  criminal  returns  for  the  State,  compiled  respond  to  any  call  m^e  on  them  by  the  d?U  autl  :- 

by  the  Secretary  of  State,  show  that  in  1878  i^"- 

there  were  1^491  convictions,  on  which  the  ag^  The  time  for  the  election  of  members  of 

gregate  imprisonment  acyndged  was  728  years  Congress  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  in  t* 
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State.  In  1878  it  was  ordered  bj  the  Governor  of  outstanding  warrants  has  increased  until,  on 
to  be  held  in  October.  (See  *' Annual  Ojclo-  January  5,  1880,  it  reached  $130,361.42.  Two 
psDdia"  for  1878,  page  458.)  It  was  claimed  years  ago,  at  the  same  date,  it  was  $340,826.- 
that  this  election  was  invalia,  and  another  was  56 ;  decrease  in  the  two  years,  $210,466.14. 
held  in  November.  At  this  second  election  The  State  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  respective 
the  Republicans  refused  to  run  any  candidates,  county  treasurers  of  the  State  on  September 
relying  upon  the  October  election.  The  Demo-  80,  1879,  amounted  to  $116,817.09,  more'  than 
cratio  candidates  were  accordingly  voted  for  sufficient,  when  paid  in,  to  meet  the  outstand- 
without  opposition,  and  at  the  commencement  ing  warrants  at  that  date. 
of  the  Congreasional  session  they  appeared  and  The  debt  of  the  State  is  $545,485.19,  Of 
claimed  their  seats.  The  subject  was  referred  this  amount,  $245,485.19  is  due  to  the  perma- 
to  the  Committee  on  Elections,  which  became  nent  school  fund,  part  of  it  being  made  irre- 
divided  and  presented  three  reports.  Eleven  deemable  by  article  seven,  section  three,  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee — Messrs.  Manning  Constitution.  The  remaining  debt,  $300,000, 
of  Mississippi,  Armfield  of  North  Carolina,  was  created  under  the  acts  of  the  special  war 
Beltzhoovor  of  Pennsylvania,  Sawyer  of  Mis-  session  of  the  Eighth  General  Assembly  in 
sonri,  Phister  of  Kentucky,  Keifer  of  Ohio,  1861,  for  purposes  of  war  and  defense.  This 
Camp  of  New  York,  Calkins  of  Indiana,  Field  debt  matures  July  1, 1881. 
of  Massachusetts,  Overton  of  Pennsylvania,  and  The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of 
Weaver  of  Iowa — agreed  that  the  law  having  five  and  twenty-one  in  the  State  by  the  last 
been  construed  by  the  State  authorities  to  re-  returns  is  placed  at  577,858 ;  the  number  en- 
quire the  holding  of  the  Congressionfd  election  rolled  is  481,317 ;  and  the  number  attending 
in  October,  that  election  should  be  considered  school  is  264,702,  showing  that  a  large  per- 
ietal, and  the  present  incumbents — ^Messrs.  centage  does  not  attend  school.  Of  this  per- 
SappandCarpenter,  from  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  centage  a  small  number  shcAild  be  deducted 
Districts  respectively — retained  in  their  seats,  for  attendance  in  private  schools.  The  finan- 
Kepresentative  Springer  of  Illinois,  Chairman  cial  part  of  the  school  system  is  in  some  disor- 
of  the  Committee,  in  an  elaborate  and  extend-  der.  It  appears  that  there  are  4,279  treasurers 
cd  opinion,  took  the  ground  that,  as  the  State  of  school  districts  in  the  State,  who  have  in 
laws  of  Iowa  did  not  prescribe  places  for  hold-  their  hands  the  sum  of  $2,072,804.49.  These 
ing  elections  in  November,  and  as  Congress  treasurers  received  as  compensation  during  the 
has  prescribed  that  to  be  the  legal  month,  and  past  year  the  sum  of  $48,884,  and  are  delin- 
that  elections  held  at  any  other  time  ^*  shall  be  quent  to  the  school  fund  for  the  year  1879  in 
void,-'  hence  neither  of  the  Iowa  elections  was  the  sum  of  $45,652.49 ;  and  the  startling  fact 
held  according  to  law,  and  should  both  be  de-  is  shown  that  the  deficiencies  and  defalcations 
clared  illegal.  Representative  Calkins  of  Indi-  of  this  class  of  officers  from  1878  to  1879,  in- 
ana  contended  that  the  Iowa  election  held  in  clusivci  aggregate  the  enormous  sum  of  $491,- 
November  was  the  legal  election,  that  the  Oc-  518.51.  Of  this  large  amount  of  money  in  the 
tober  election  was  contrary  to  the  require-  hands  of  school  treasurers,  $1,770,218  belongs 
ments  of  law,  and  that  the  contestants  who  to  the  teachers'  fund. 

were  elected  in  November  were  entitled  to  The  receipts  of  the  State  University  from  all 

tlieir  seats  in  the  House.    These  several  views  sources  for  general  and  specific  purposes,  up  to 

were  submitted  to  the  House  of  Kepresenta*  June  15, 1879,  have  been  $125,126.86,  of  which 

tlvea,  which  i>ermitted  Messrs.  Sapp  and  Car-  there  has  been  expended  $121,511.58,  leaving 

pcater  to  retain  their  seats.  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the 

The  reoeipts  and  expenditures  of  the  State  University  of  $8,614.78.    The  University  is  in 

for  the  biennial  period,  embracing  general  rev-  a  flourishing  condition.  The  collegiate  and  pro- 

cQue,  temporary  school  fund,  swamp-land  in-  fessional  departments  have  already  increased  to 

demnity  fund,  agricultural  college  endowment,  a  degree  that  about  compensates  for  the  loss  of 

and  misceUaneous  in  gross  from  these  sources,  students  occasioned  by  abolishing  the  prepara- 

amounted  to  $2,260,860.61,  which,  with  the  tory  classes. 

h  ilance  of  $7d',737.89  on  hand  September  80,  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Normal  School 

1 S77,  makes  a  total  of  $2,884,098.    The  dis-  is  large  and  constantly  increasing.     The  re- 

birsements  for  all  purposes  for  the  biennial  oeipts  of  the  institution  were  $14,626,  and  the 

perio<i  have  been  $2,259,910.68,  leaving  bal-  expenditures  $14,458. 

a  nee  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Treasurer  of  The  Agricultural  College  of  the  State  is 
$74,187.37.  Of  the  balance  on  hand,  $2,226.-  quite  flourishing,  and  rapidly  outgrowing  its 
»)o  belongs  to  the  permanent  school  fund,  $217.-  accommodations.  The  departments  of  botany 
8 )  to  the  coupon  fund,  and  the  remainder,  and  zoology  are  steadily  advancing.  A  cream- 
^71,742  87,  is  in  interest-bearing  bonds,  being  ery  is  under  construction  to  supply  the  college 
t  rust  fonds  held  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  boarding-hall  with  butter.  The  course  in  do- 
the  A^cultural  College.  The  amount  of  war-  mestic  economy  has  been  considerably  en- 
rants  outstanding  on  September  30,  1877,  was  larged.  This  College  is  said  to  be  the  only 
1^267,776.81,  and  on  September  80,  1879,  only  institution  in  the  West  which  endeavors  prao- 
^'«6,993.54y  being  a  decrease  of  $170,782.77.  tically  to  teach  the  household  arts.  A  small 
Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  term,  the  amount  kitchen  was  opened  two  years  ago,  wherein 
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the  girls  of  the  junior  class  were  taught  plain 
cooking.  Its  success  has  demonstrated  so  ciear- 
\j  the  practicability  of  making  this  branch  of 
domestic  economy  a  part  of  the  college  currio- 
ulam,  that  the  trustees  have  been  encouraged 
to  take  another  step  forward  in  developing  the 
department  During  1879  the  course  was  to 
be  extended  from  one  term  to  the  entire  year. 
The  girls  of  the  sophomore  class  were  to  be 
taught  during  the  first  term  to  wash,  iron,  and 
sew,  including  the  cutting  and  fitting  of  dresses, 
etc.,  and  the  juniors  were  to  go  into  the  kitch- 
en to  cook  the  second  term.  This  improve- 
ment  was  received  with  much  satisfaction. 
The  receipts  of  the  College  for  the  biennial 
period,  including  the  sales  of  lands,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  have  been  paid  into  the  State 
Treasury,  have  been  $138,583.81.  The  dis- 
bursements hare  been  $127,768.42,  and  the 
balance  on  hand  of  all  funds  is  $6,765.89. 
The  Seventeenth  General  Assembly  appropri- 
ated for  laboratory  and  sewer  $3,972.26,  which 
has  been  drawn  and  expended.  The  United 
States  donated  to  the  State  204,206  acres  of 

Imblic  domain  fbr  its  foundation.  Of  these 
ands,  80,962  acres  have  been  sold,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof,  amounting  to  $71,742.87,  have 
been  paid  into  the  State  Treasury.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, 147,785  acres  are  under  lease,  and 
25,580  acres  are  unleased.  The  College  has 
in  addition  16,018  acres  of  land,  which  were 
purchased  in  1868  with  surplus  interest  fiinds 
at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  of  which  12,218  acres  are 
leased,  and  1,200  are  unleased^  the  remainder 
having  been  sold.  The  purchase  of  this  land 
has  been  a  most  advantageous  one,  the  Col- 
lege having  already  received  over  $22,000  in 
interest,  and  the  remaining  lands  are  constant- 
ly increasing  in  value. 

The  following  are  the  general  statistics  of 
the  schools: 


DETAILS. 


Townthip  dlstrf  ct8 

IndepeoaeDt  districts 

Bub-districts 

Ungraded  schools 

Booms  in  graded  schools. 

Avenge  dantion  in  months 

Nam  Mr  of  teachers  emplored,  male 

Kamber  of  teachers  employed,  fe- 
male  

Arerage  monthly  compensation, 
males 

Average  monthly  compensation,  fe- 
males  

Pnplls  between  the  sges  of  5  and  81 
years  

Enrollment  in  public  schools 

Total  average  attendance 

Frame  school-houses 

Brick 

Btone 

Log  

Valne 

Valne  of  apparatus. 

Nmnbcr  of  Tolumes  in  library 


(I 


16T8. 


1419 
8,117 
7,266 
10,?18 
8,003 
7  81 
7,661 

18,028 

188  98 

$87  84 

57R,474 

488.868 

856,918 

»,S06 

650 

844 

76 

$9,161,101 

$178,8il 

20,587 


1879. 


1,140 
8,18$ 
7,548 
10,457 
8,0S8 
7  85 
7,578 

18,579 

$8171 

$86  40 

677,8r8 

481,917 

864J08 

»,788 

6S4 

850 

78 

$0,066,146 

$170,468 

82,581 


The  grand  total  of  the  school  fund  reaches 
the  sum  of  $3,484,41 1.1 8,  all  of  which,  save 
the  sum  of  $8,561.65,  is  interest-bearing.  The 
amount  held  in  the  counties,  subject  to  loan,  is 
$8,221,402.98,  having  been  increased  within 


the  two  years.  The  interert  upon  this  sum  at 
8  per  cent  is  semi-annuaUj  apportioned  to  all 
the  school  districts  in  the  State^  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  persons  therein  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  and  dariojr 
the  fiscal  term  of  1877-79  amonnted  to  |o6o.- 
281.88,  inclusive  of  interest  on  State  and  Eads'i) 
loans,  being  an  annual  average  of  fifty  cents  to 
each  individnaL 

The  Institution  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ex- 
pended $50,516  dnring  the  biennial  period.  It^ 
receipts  were  $61,568.  Tbe  Collc^  for  tbe 
Blina  received  $52,708  and  expend^  $47,42\ 
The  receipts  of  tbe  Institution  for  Feibie- 
minded  Cnildren  were  $29,249,  and  the  ex- 
penses $28,708.  The  receipts  of  the  Mt  Ple^^s- 
ant  Hospital  for  the  Insane  were  $224,152. 
and  the  expenses  $211,248 ;  those  of  tbe  in- 
stitution at  Independence  were  $189,096,  and 
the  expenses  $129,771.  The  receipts  of  tbe 
State  Prison  from  idl  sources  were  $78,448, 
and  the  expenditures  $62,466.  Tbe  surplus 
from  the  convicts'  earnings  paid  into  the  State 
Treasury  amounts  to  $17,144.  The  amonnt 
allowed  by  law  for  the  support  of  the  convicts 
is  seven  dollars  per  month.  During  tbe  tim^ 
of  the  pr^ent  warden^s  incumbency,  he  has 
by  rigid  economy  supported  tbe  oonvicts,  ex- 
clusive of  salaries  of  officers  and  guards,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $6.40  per  month ;  quite  a  cf>n- 
trast  with  the  monthly  expenditure  of  his  pred- 
ecessor, which  was,  as  is  shown  by  the  report 
of  the  Investigating  Oommittee  of  tlie  Seven- 
teenth General  Assembly,  during  bis  first  term, 
exclusive  of  salaries  of  officers  and  gunT^*, 
$11.85^,  during  his  second  term  $17.35}.  and 
during  his  thiid  terra  $15.26,  being  an  avern;:e, 
during  his  six  years'  term  of  office,  of  over  ^14 
per  convict  per  month.  The  convicts  are  well 
fed  and  clothed ;  the  discipline  and  sanit^irj 
conditions  of  the  prison  are  good. 

From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  nine  boards  of  trustees  in  charge  of 
the  State  institutions,  and  a  board  of  reptLt'^ 
in  charge  of  the  University,  composed  in  all  of 
fifty-one  persons,  and  that  their  per  diem  and 
mileage  for  the  biennial  period  has  been  as 
follows : 

Agrienltanl  CoHegA $1,95^  69 

Asylum  for  Fe«ble-Minded 1  AV$  4^3 

Hospital  for  losone  at  Independsnos 1 369  N) 

Ilospltal  Ibr  Insane  at  Mt.  Plsasant I,a08  i4 

Boldters' Orphans' HoBM ?...  Sja  <» 

RefonnSchooL 1,6^^  40 

NonnalSchool 7»  TO 

BuUi  Unlrersl^. B.196  70 

Instltation  of  tbe  Deaf  and  Dumb l.'^'  ^ 

CoUege  for  the  BHnd 1.4«d  iO 

Total 113,448  63 

How  best  to  manage  educational,  charit&lle, 
and  penal  institutions  has  attracted  the  atun- 
tion  and  engaged  the  thoughts  of  many  pbilan- 
thropists.  The  result  has  been,  in  most  caxs. 
to  create  additional  supervisoiy  boards,  siub 
as  *' boards  of  charities,"  ** commissioner?/' 
etc.,  all  of  which  are  expensive,  and  ii]i[<>>e 
additional  burdens  on  the  tax-payera.  On  rbis 
subject  the  Governor  of  Iowa  says :  **  On  ci* 
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amination  of  the  workings  of  the  system,  I  am  measure  crops  oat  at  the  northern  line  of  the 

clear  in  the  opinion  that,  instead  of  increasing  field.    It  thickens  as  yon  go  southward.    The 

supervising  hoards,  the  hest  thing  to  do,  in  the  entire  thickness  of  the  carboniferous  strata  in 

Interest  of  good  government  and  economy,  Iowa  is  estimated  at  1,160  feet.     It  is  esti- 

would  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  boards."  mated  that  a  shaft  1,000  feet  deep  will  pass 

The  following  shows  the  debt  of  the  conn-  through  all  the  coal-measures  in  Iowa  at  any 

tie5i,  cities,  and  school  districts  on  January  1,  point.    This  would  be  in  the  south  and  west 

1879,  so  far  as  returns  have  been  made :  extremes  of  the  State.    Practically  the  supply 

ooeoantias $2,87«,536  M  of  coal  is  inexhaustible.    Its  quality  is  good, 

15  «*^®»  •••••••• V3f?^  H  *°^  improves  as  you  follow  the  dip  southward. 

8M.choaidUitricu ^-^^'^^  ^  The  bemocratic  State  Convention  assembled 

T»taL $«,i«T,87445  at  Oouncil  Bluflfs  ou  May  2l8t.    General  A.  0. 

^     -1  *«  -V  ^*  1 1               X     *  i.u               J  I^odge  was  chosen  President.    The  following 

;:frnf  thf  ^?a fi*  ^If/!?*;^'^  *  ^i  nn^^n  nominations  were  made:  For  Governor,  H.  H. 

value  of  the  State,   /^e  above  is  $1,000,000  Trimble;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  J.  O.  Yeo- 

less  than  m  1869,  and  $2  500  000  less  than  the  ^         ^^^  g           ^  Judge,  Ruben  E.  Noble; 

'^Th«  !^l*nTT^^^^  for  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Irwin  Baker.    ' 

The  amount  of  nsks  written  dunng  the  last  xhe  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

insurance  year  in  Iowa,  ending  February  1st,  ^ 

was  as  follows :  Bstohsd,  That  the  Democratic  party  now,  as  in  the 

-,.  , ...  » .    T                 I                      ^f^^m,t^»  ^  P*8t,  insists  that  our  hberties  depend  upon  the  strict 

Rilkl  ^^  ^  JSTa^S^Ji^'U •S' n}^  ^  construction  and  observance  of  the  ConsStution  of  the 

Risks  written  bj  non-Stato  oompanles 89aT4,%i  OQ  United  States  and  all  its  amendments. 

Total  flra  tnsnranee  written  to  1878 $111,838,783  00  Hetohedy  That  the  State  and  the  General  Govem- 

The  total  premtam  receipts  for  the  jear,  by  ments  should  be  sternly  restrained  to  their  respective 

•er^n  Iowa  companies,  were $.'M8,9S8  8S  spneres,  and  to  the  exercise  only  of  the  powers  granted 

Of  Lhe  non-State  oompanlea. 1,066,871  6i  and  reserved  by  the  Constitution;* 

4 s^..,    .          _                        *t-.-o*«  A«  -flflw/psrf.  That  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party, 

Amoiint  paid  for  tosnranoe $1.61«,809  98  by  which  it  inflates  thVimportanoe  of  t£e  States  Vffi 

Tho  1/%oaAQ  #Ai.  fhA  vAo*  fti/vf  ««  ♦!%«  on»«  «#  necessary  to  cover  the  thetl  of  the  Presidency,  and  in 

^'Jr^ol^^Ar/^T    *^^'  ^^  ^^^  ®™  ®'  turn  magnifies  the  functions  of  the  General  Govem- 

^j'JU, 870, ttividea  as  follows :  ment  to  cover  the  coercion  of  the  States  into  endoree- 

Pute  companies $187,688  83  ment  of  the  partisan  will  of  the  fVaudulent  Executive, 

Oib«r  companies 458,191  78  is  a  policy  full  of  evil  and  fruitful  of  danger. 

^^                                                          ■—-;-—-  ,  Jiesolved,  That  such  policy  is  intended  to  array  see- 

*'***' 1090,875  11  tion  against  section,  the  States  against  the  General 

The  flgares  above  given  hare  no  reference  ^^.^l^.'Sfyl^^^olTbiWitct 

to  tlie  county  and  township  mutual  fire  asso-  mg  the  people  to  look  to  a  stronger  Government  as 

cidtions  in  the  State,  of  which  there  are  quite  shelter  m)m  the  anarchy  its  advocates  have  pUnned. 

a  large  nomber.  Jiesolved^  That  the  evidence  of  these  nefarious  pur- 

rjoftl   i«i  AhnndADf  \n  thth  Stnf  a      Tf  Iiac  nn  P*^  ^  furnished  by  the  present  attitude  of  the  Be- 

ooai   IS  anunaant  m  tne  atate.     it  lies  on  publican  party,  which  is  ahuyed  u^ainst  a  free  ballot, 

three  measures  or  strata,  the  upper,  middle,  ©n  which  depend  aU  the  Uberties  secured  to  us  by  the 

and  lower,  with  a  dip  to  the  southwest.    The  Constitution. 

coal-field  may  be  outlined  on  the  map  by  be-  .  -^^mo^vm^,  That  we  view  with  alarm  the  determina^ 

pinning  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Van  Bnren  5°^  ^{.^^  Republican  party,  through  its  fraudulent 

Tonntr    wherA  !)««  \fn5nA«  Rirpi.  laavAa  fka  -Executive,  to  deprive  this  Republic  of  its  army,  so 

Louniy,  wnere  J^s  Momes  Kiver  leaves  the  necessary  to  the  defense  of  its  fiontier  and  its  proteo- 

coanty,  going  north  near  the  county  line  to  tion  from  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  by  vetoing 

the   northeast  corner  of   Jefferson   County;  appropriationsforthepay  and  support  of  our  soldiere, 

thence  north  and  diagonally  across  Eeoknk  ^^^^  ft®^*^  i®  ^^^  ^  force  voters  to  record  the 

Connty    following  .ooa«e   parallel  to  the  '^^L1^^^^it>eli.n.o<^oS^r>^ 

coorse  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  cutting  off^  Representatives  in  Congress  as  worthy  the  heroic  Une- 

the  southwest  comer  of  Poweshiek  and  north-  ago  of  American  citizens  in  standing  firmly  for  the 

e.'i^t  corner  of  Jasper ;  thence  north  throngh  American  idea  in  government,  as  agiunst  the  despotic 

the  west  half  of  Marshall  to  Eldora,  in  Har-  wi«>ry  from  which  our  revolutionarjr  fathers  revolt 

die ;  thence  westw^d  «,ro«  the  noSh  p«t  of  JS^t^^il^^trrh^^rih^Cil^f  ^u'r^tT- 

Hamilton  and   Webster  above  Fort  Dodge ;  ment  proposed  by  the  Republican  party,  which  will 

thenoe  a  little  south  direct  to  the  Missouri  substitute  the  wlUofone  man  for  that  of  the  ouyority 

Kiver.    The  south  line  is  the  State  line  from  ^^^^^®5®X^®- 

the  DesMomee  River..  This  will  give  the  coal-  iJ^^^M^^l^n?^^^^ 

tields  of  Iowa,  embracing  over  three  thousand  and  of  the  aboUtion  of  national  banks  as  banks  of  isl 

square  miles,  or  an  area  iAiVer  than  the  whole  sue;  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  issue 

>t:ite   of  Massachusetts.      This  embraces  the  the  money  for  the  people;  and,  ftirther,  that  we  favor 

lower  coal-formation.    The  middle  and  upper  •'J^uction  of  the  honied  debt  of  the  United 

^.^..1  »i«««tii.o«  oro  fKS«.nA>.  ^'^A  ««i.  -^  ^Z^aZ  *"'  •*  practicable,  and  the  application  of  tlie  idle 

coal-measures  are  thinner  and  not  so  profita-  money  ih  the  Treaiury  to  that  purpose. 

bl  e.  At  this  point  the  lower  coal-measures  are  Beaohed^  That  we  favor  the  fn»  and  unlimited  coin- 
re  :iched  at  a  depth  of  125  to  185  feet,  where  <^  of  the  silver  dolhir  of  412X  (Bfrains,  and  providing 
the  measure  is  from  four  to  five  feet  thick.  J*'^^J?*.f°i;*if^®''  bullion  which  maybe  deposited 
Ayon  «>  ^nthward.  it  is  deeper. from  the  Sn£?.?°'S?,^J^""'^' ^'^^^'^ 
surface,  the  dip  bemg  m  that  direction.     This  Braved,  That  weSvor  a  tariflf  for  nvenue  only. 
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BtBoU^dy  That  we  are  in  ikvor  of  economy  in  publio  monev  of  the  GoTemment  of  the  United  StBta  ahftU 

expenditures,  including  the  reduction  of  salaries,  local  be  sucwtituted  for  their  dioulation. 

and  general,  whenever  thej  may  be  deemed*exoes8ive,  8.  That  we  demand  the  unlimited  ooinage  of  the  eil- 

and  also  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  officials.  ver  dollar  of  the  present  standard  wdght  and  flDeno^. 

Besohed^  That  the  Democratic  party  of  Iowa  is  de-  4.  That  the  American  people  owes  a  debt  of  gmti- 

sirous  of  promoting  temperance^  and,  beinff  opposed  to  tude  to  the  Union  soldiexs  that  can  never  be  fully  paid, 

fi«e  whiskey,  it  is  m  &vor  of  a  judicious,  ucense  law.  and  in  recognition  of  their  patriotio  services  we  co- 

Mtiolved^  That  we  favor  the  iioldins  of  all  public  dorse  the  arroarajses  of  pensions,  and  fkvor  the  pas^ace 

servants  to  a  strict  accountability,  and  their  prompt  of  a  bill  providing  for  the  equalization  of  bountliai 

and  severe  punishment  for  all  thefts  of  public  moneys  similar  to  the  one  vetoed  by  ex-Prcsident  Orant. 

and  maladministration  of  public  office.  6.  That  we  view  with  grave  apprehennon  the  con- 

The  National,  met  in  Convention  at  De.  Sd  whlSCTil^e  S&'tSS^cTcniri 

Moines  on  May  28th.   John  Porter  was  chosen  soldiers  in  the  prison-pens  of  the  South  during  the 

President.     The  following  nominations  were  Lite  rebellion,  we  condemn  ^e  violence  of  partisan 

made:    For  Governor,  Daniel  Campbell;  for  Rpirit  in  tlw  lerisklive  halls  of  Congress,  which  seekj 

Lieutenant-Governor,  H.  H.  Moore:   for  Su-  ^  revive  Ae^«jdlMiies  of  the  ijwt,whfle  oonspmr^ 

■""^         T   J        Vr    tt'  t             V^      a      *v  J^**  against  and  dehberatelyreflismg  to  provide  measures  of 

preme  Judge,  M.  H.  Jones;   for  Bupennten-  rSiiefadequate  to  the  living neceesfeea of  the  pm«nt. 

dent  of  Schools,  J.  A.  Nash.    The  following  6.  That  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  all  qualified  eket- 

preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted :  ore  of  an^  State  in  the  Union  to  vote  according  to  tLeir 

consdentious  convictions,  and  to  have  that  vote  h^-n- 

Whereatj  The  sovereign  and  supreme  power  of  the  estly  and  fidrly  counted ;  and  that  any  attempt  to  in- 
American  Union  is  vested  in  the  n^ee  will  of  the  citi-  terrore  with  that  right  either  by  threats  or  baodn  of 
sens  thereof,  who  have  an  equal  and  unquestionable  armed  men,  or  the  use  of  troopa  at  the  polls,  or  bv 
riffht  to  express  that  will  as  to  them  may  seem  best  fhiud  in  conducting  the  election,  or  bribery  in  nmkii^ 
acuipted  to  secure  the  peace,  perpetuate  the  libertv,  and  out  the  returns,  orT)y  threats  to  dismiss  from  ecTvicc, 
promote  the  proeperitv  of  each  mdividual,  as  well  as  to  or  any  other  means  "by  which  t^f^  right  is  abridged, 
enhance  and  protect  the  common  wel&re  of  our  ooun-  ig  a  crime  that  should  be  severely  pim»faed. 
try :  and,  7.  That  the  officeholders  of  our  country  ore  the  »er- 

Whereas,  This  pbwer  has  been  delegated  to  un-  vants  and  not  themastenof  tiie  people,  and  that  thes; 

worthy  servants,  who  have  diverted  it  nom  its  origi-  officers  should  be  removed  and  punished  to  the  full 

nal  purpose,  whereby  grievous  wrongs  have  been  per-  extent  of  law  whenever  they  betray  the  public  tn:.^ 

petrated  on  the  masses  of  the  people,  subjecting  them  confided  to  them ;  and  we  demand  uiat  all  official  fe*^ 

to  ^poss  injustice  and  widespread  poverty,  untold  pri-  and  salaries,  commencing  with  the  Pieaident,  shouki  Ije 

vationa,  and  business  paralyiation ;  and,  reduced  from  26  to  60  per  cent ;  and  we  ftirther  demand 

Whereag,  These  grievances  have  been  greatly  aug^  the  strictest  eoonomy  in  the  administration  ot  our  ccmns 


mented  by  hmiting  the  legal-tender  quality  of  the  of  justice,  and  in  all  other  Federal  and  State  offices, 
greenbacks ;  by  loaning  the  credit  of  the  Government  §.  That  we  highly  commend  the  moral  reform  of 
to  .national-bank  corporations ;  by  changing  Gtovem-  nien  and  the  elevauon  of  fiunilies  by  the  affCDcy  of 
ment  bonds  into  coin  bonds,  uid  making  the  same  ez-  the  temperance  cause,  and  demand  the  use  of  all  iL^t 
dusively  payable  in  gold ;  by  the  convereion  of  a  non-  and  legal  means  for  the  suppression  of  the  evils  ot'  in- 
interest-bearing  circulating  medium  into  an  interest-  temperance. 

bearing  Government  debt;  by  defraudmg  hibor  (rf        9.  That  all  real  estate  be  araessed  to  tiie  owner,  and 

employment ;  by  the  ruinous  shrinkage  in  the  value  the  tax  thereon  be  paid  by  hun ;  provided,  that  m 

of  property:  by  the  depression  of  business ;  by  the  case  there  is  a  mortgage  or  vendors  lien  upon  the 

wiliAii  restrictions  placed  upon  the  remonetixation  of  land,  and  he  pays  the  whole  tax,  that  he  may  deduct  si^ 

the  silver  dollar ;  by  the  exemption  of  capital  from  its  a  payment  on  said  lien  the  pro  rata  share  of  the  tax. 

, ,        ^.,    ^     ,       .. ,  _     '--the  contrwy-        10.  That  tho  revenue  law  of  the  State  shall  l«e 

resump-  amended  so  that  the  penalty  or  interest  on  the  eak  vi 


by  tne  mcrease  m  the  pur*  delinquent  taxes  should  not  exceed  the  sum  of  teo  \fT 
chasing  power  of  money,  and  its  attendant  hardshios  on  cent,  per  annum,  and  that  the  time  of  redemption  ssLiul 
the  debtor  class ;  by  declaring  poverty  a  crime,  ana  pro- 


be extended  to  a  term  of  five  yean. 


by  high  rates  of  interest  for  the  use  of  money- ;  by  ex-  12.  That  the  prison-convict  labor  snail  never  O'ln^ 

orbitant  salaries  and  fees  to  public  officers ;  by  official  in  competition  with  free  labor,  by  the  oontnct  aystcuL, 

oorruption  in  tho  adnunistration  of  public  affiure ;  and,  under  any  name. 

Wtereas,  A  moneyed  despotism  has  grown  up  in  Besolv^d,  That  wo  approve  the  bold  and  indepfen- 

our  land  out  of  this  state  of  affiure,  which  controls  the  dent  stand  taken  by  our  Greenback  Bepfesentativti* 

law-making  power  of  our  country,  dictates  judidal  in  Congress:  and  we  espedally  endone  Uie  co&du*: 

decisions,  wields  an  undue  influence  over  the  chief  of  Measre.  Weaver  and  Gillette  in  their  contebt « iih 

OKecutive  of  the  nation  in  the  consideration  of  laws  the  combined  opposition  of  both  old  pardee, 

passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  thus  enabling  the  n^    -n       ^L.^'        o^xn           «^                  vii 

money  power  to  carry  on  its^emes  of  pubUoplun-  The  Republican  State  Oonvention  aasemhli  d 

der.  under  and  by  which  colossal  fortunes  have  been  at  Des  Moines  on  June  11th.     £z- United 

gathered  in  the  hands  of  the  ambitious  and  unsorupu-  States  Senator  Jamea  Harlan  waa  choaen  Pre§- 

lous  men  whoee  interats  are  at  war  with  the  interests  |^  ^     ^he  following  nominations  were  made : 

of  the  people,  hostile  to  popular  government,  and  deaf  -p^^  >t^„^«^^«    T^iHr  tt    n^««    •^,.^».:»««  ..^  . 

to  the  SeSan'ds  of  honest  tSa:   ^  For  Governor   John  H.  Gear,  renomiDaud  ; 

Theref&re,  We,  the  representatives  of  the  Union  for  lieutenant-Govemor,  F.  T.  CampbelK  r^ 

Greenback-Labor  party  of  Iowa,  adopt  the  following  nominated;  for  Supreme  Judge^J.  M.  Beck  ; 

"°**LP^^^'™°/E'^^^P^®'-     ,       .   ,  for  Superintendent  of  Schools,  C.W.  von  Coellii. 

thJ-  i^"«iir r bJ'SLS'  b^r^Si  The  Mowing  rotation,  were  i^opfd : 

tional  amendment  upon  a  per  capita  basis ;  calling  in  The  Bepublican  party  of  lowm,  In  oonventSon  a»- 

of  all  United  States  bonds,  and  Uie  payment  of  them  sembled,  dedarea: 

in  fiill  legal-tender  money.  1.  The  United  States  of  America  b  a  nation^  not  a 

2.  That  the  national  banks,  as  banks  of  issue,  must  league.    This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Constitataoii,  c  r.- 

be  abolished  by  law,  and  that  legal-tender  greenback  firmed  by  the  result  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.     Ti-^ 
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Democratio  party  denies  thiB^  and  opposet  to  it  the  11.  That  we  roafflrm  the  position  of  the  Bepublican 
doctrine  of  btatos*  rights,  which  includes  the  power  party  heretofore  expressed  ujpon  the  subject  of  tem- 
of  a  State  to  dissolve  its  oonnection  with  the  Union,  peranoe  and  prohibition,  and  we  hail  with  pleasure 
Therefore  it  is  dangerous  to  the  national  life  to  in-  the  beneficent  work  of  reform  clubs  and  other  organ!- 
tjwt  it  to  the  Democratio  party.  zations  in  promoting  personal  temperance ;  and  in 
i.  Upon  the  foregoing  doctrine  of  nationality  do-  order  that  the  entire  question  of  prohibition  may  be 
pends  the  power  of  the  Republic  to  protect  its  cidzcna  settled  in  a  non-partisan  manner,  we  favor  the  sub- 
in  all  tlieir  rights,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  from  mission  to  the  people,  at  a  specdal  election,  of  a  con- 
its  denial  by  the  Democratic  party  have  resulted  the  atitutional  amendment  prohioiting  the  manufiusturo 
barbarous  outrages  nerpetrated  on  citizens  In  all  of  the  and  sale  of  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  with- 
disturbed  section  or  the  fiouthem  States  \  and  redress  in  the  State. 

caa  bo  had  alone  through  the  administration  of  public  mv    Tk    t_.vi.«     .1./^           x»                  1.1  a 

t*Iiin«  in  the  several  departments  of  the  Government  ^^^  rronioitionist  Uonvention  assembled  at 

by  the  Bepublican  party.  Oedar  Rapids  on  July  16th.    J.  Pinkbam  was 

3.  We  denounce  the  attempt  of  the  Democratio  chosen  President.  The  followlni?  resolutions 
partv  in  Congress  to  render  the  Federal  elections  in-  woi.a  •/l.-knt^H* 

rkvure  by  the  repeal  of  the  election  kws  of  the  United  ^®^®  aaopiea. 

Statos,  as  dangerous  to  a  free  and  pure  expression  of  the  ^  Resolved — 1.  We  recognize  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 

will  of  the  people  through  Uie  ballot-box,  and  as  tend-  liquors  as  the  great  moral,  financial^  social,  and  politi- 

in^  to  subject  said  eUK^ona  to  the  domination  of  the  cal  evil  of  the  present  age :  that  it  is  one  of  the  worst 

bulldozing  elements  of  Uie  Southern  States,  and  of  relics  of  barbarianism ;  toat  it  has  alwi^s  been  the 

the  reoeatera  and  promoters  of  fraud  in  the  city  of  moving  cause  of  crime,  and  is,  therefore,  subversive 

New  Icork  and  elsewhere  \  and  the  resistance  made  to  of  our  republican  form  of  government,  and  should  be 

the  accomplishment  of  this  result  by  the  Republican  overthrown. 

St'iiatoFS  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  Presi-  2.  We  believe  that  the  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in 

di  Qt  lixivos  for  nis  veto  messages,  are  accorded  our  intoxicatinpf  liq^uors  is  the  only  sound  l^islative  theory 

profound  commendations.  npon  which  this  vexed  question  can  be  solved  and  the 

4.  That  the  Democratio  threat  of  *^  not  a  dollar  for  nation  saved  from  bansruptcy  and  demoralization, 
the  array  "  unless  the  appropriations  can  be  limited  for  Therefore  we  insist  upon  the  maintenance  and  en- 
pftrtii^an  ends,  ia  but  the  echo  of  the  cry  heard  during  foroemont  of  our  prohibitorv  liquor  law,  and  upon  such 
the  rebelUon  fVom  the  same  quarter  of  "  not  another  amendments  by  the  next  Legislature  of  Iowa  as  will 
nLio  nor  another  dollar ''  for  the  purposes  of  the  war.  place  ale,  wine,  and  beer  under  the  same  condemnation 
TI16  end  will  be  Uie  same.    The  Government  of  the  aa  other  intoxicating  liquors. 

Union  could  not  be  beaten  to  death  then,  and  it  can  8.  Wo  believe  that  in  the  security  of  home  rests  the 

D'^'t  be  starved  to  death  now.  security  of  th^  state ;  that  woman  is  by  her  verv  na- 

5.  That  we  approve  the  financial  policy  of  the  Re-  ture  the  acknowledged  guardian  of  this  sacred  snrine, 
X^'ihlioan  party,  and  refer  with  pride  to  its  results,  and  that  intemperance  La  its  greatest  enemy ;  therefore 
s  uthem  Democratic  rebellion,  for  the  perpetuation  of  we  claim  that  the  daughters  of  this  commonwealth, 
^mvcrv  and  the  enforcement  or  State  nghts,  forced  an  as  well  as  her  sons,  be  allowed  to  say,  by  their  vote, 
L-norrnous  interest-bearing  debt  on  the  people,  which,  what  laws  should  be  mode  for  the  suppression  of  this 
in  Au'ra<9t,  18t>5,  reached  its  highest  point,  and  then  evil  and  what  persona  shall  execute  the  same. 

am /Lin ted  to  $2,881,530,294.96,  requiring  an  annual  4.  That  the  present  movement  inaugurated  by  the 

iutcn^t  payment  of  $150,977,697.87.    On  tihe  first  of  temperance  oronEuiizations  of  the  State  to  so  amend  the 

AumMt  ne2ct,  when  the  BepuoUcan  refUndJing  opera-  Constitution  of  the  State  as  to  prohibit  the  manu&ic- 

Vi^'-i-^  will  be  completed,  this  Democratio  debt  wul  be  ture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  except  for  mechanical 

rtduced  to  $1^797,643^900^  with  an  annual  interest  and  medicinal  purposes,  including  inolt  and  wine  h- 

)rt, 

I  elecUon  of  honest  pro- 

.  .  .^...<^.  ^^.  ^w.  ,«^.»,.r«».»,  ^  m^^  „«  vwwKuu  ».^»«  ^u^  ..^v^,,*^  m.  . w...^...v.x.»v<.  ^  CDsxt  Bud  to  admlmster  the 

«icbt  shall  be  honestly  paid  m  honest  money ;  and  to  laws,  and  that  we,  at  this  convention,  put  in  nomina- 

tbLsend  we  are  in  favorof  keeping  our  coin  circulation  tion  a  State  Prohibitory  ticket,  and  that  we  recom- 

at  \u  largest  practicable  volume,  and  of  maintaining  mend  the  election  of  Prohibitionists  only  for  the  Le- 

o^ir  paper  currency  where  the  Republican  policy  has  gislature. 

p^>?i  it,  at  par  with  coin;  and  to  the  further  end  mi.     ^  n      •                   «      j                 -l  4.»i.  a 

tlut  the  dollar  earned  by  labor  shall  be  worth  as  much  ^"®  following  was   offered  as  a  substitute 

fl^  tho  dollar  earned  bv  oapitaL  for  the  fifth  resolution  and  adopted — ^yeas  41, 

*).  Concerning  further  nnaneial  lonslation  we  say,  nays  82 : 

L^r^^^tTat^ri:^^  ,,^fff^>  That  we.  ^  the  Prohibitionists  of  the 

v.>.tmenfa  i^  moro  idle  capital  be  encouraged,  <i>ra-  f^^  ^'  1%^*;."^  T^f'^  of  the  «cat  questions  of  pubho 

t^rroial  interests  fostered,  *^uid  the  generS^elfare  interest  aflfecting  the  perpetuity  of  our  Genend  Gov- 

P'>raotcd.                                      ■-    8    «  ««   ^vumv  emment  which  are  now  absorbing  the  thought  and 

'7.  The  profit  arising  from  the  coinage  of  gold  and  ^""V^  *^^  our  people  deem  it  inexpedient  and  un- 

^:iver  shoiSd  inure  to  the  benefit  of  thTGovemmen^  ZZ.}!^,^^^^  '  ^^^  Prohibitory  Ucket  at  the 

ani  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  private  owners  of  the  P'®^'^^  ^^™®- 

f  iiiion,  as  this  tends  to  dimmish  the  burdens  of  the  The  following  additional  resolutions  were 

v^t^  S^°tt'vMS;^nrS^|.y-  «»°P*«^.  '"'d  «>«  Convention  .djonrned : 

LL.'  ]l<t,  Jlatohedy  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of 

b.  That  we  fkvor  a  wisely  accosted  tariff  for  nve-  ^^  Constitution  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  forbid 

cu:;.  the  manufiicture,  importation,  and  sale  of  all  alcoholic 

%  We  demand  a  striot  economy  in  the  impoeitioB  liquors  exoept  for  medical  and  meobamcal  purposes. 

^f  p  iWhc  taxes  and  the  expenditaie  of  public  moneys,  Jiesoloedf  That  we  believe  that  the  cause  of  tcraper- 

tn  i  »uch  a  just  redaction  and  oqualizam>n  of  the  uila-  *n<^  ^^^  ^  ^^t  subserved  at  the  present  time  In  our 

rV  and  foes  of  public  offloets  as  shall  place  them  on  ®tate  by  devoting  all  our  enendos  and  labors  to  tlie 

•iL  •^(lulity  with  like  positions  in  private  employment,  election  of  Prohibitionists  to  the  next  session  of  the 

i".  That  wo  renew  our  expressions  of  profound  Legislature. 

f  ;:i-r„t  «i^o'^^p!^^^/,£^FC°by'St  immediately  after  the  adjournment,  «iother 

1>  iwmts  in  Congi«s  and  the  appointment  in  their  convention  was  held  by  nearly  forty  or  the 

•-..^1  of  members  of  the  Confederate  army.  delegates,  and  the  following  ticket  nominated: 
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For  Governor,  Professor  G.  T.  Carpenter ;  for 
Lien  tenant-Governor,  Frank  T.  Campbell ;  for 
Sapreme  Judge,  J.  M.  Beck ;  for  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  instmction,  J.  A.  Nash.  After 
which  resolutions  were  adopted  and  a  State 
Centra]  Committee  appointed.  Professor  Car- 
penter, when  notified,  declined  the  nomination. 
The  activity  and  energy  of  the  temperance 
advocates  became  so  great,  that  representatives 
of  the  interests  of  the  dealers  in  liquors  as- 
sembled in  convention  at  Des  Moines  on  July 
80th.  The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by 
M.  McTighe,  who  in  some  remarks  referred  to 
the  reasons  which  had  brought  them  together. 
It  was  to  inaugurate  a  contest  of  protection 
against  fanaticism,  and  to  notify  all  prohibition- 
ists that  the  liquor-sellers  had  determined  to 
stand  up  for  their  rights.  They  were  assem- 
bled together  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  or 
influencing  nominations  for  office,  and  for  no 
party  purpose.  J.  F.  Daugherty  was  elected 
President,  and  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

Whereaty  Wo  have  made  the  sad  experience  as  a  class 
of  busineas  men,  that  the  prohibitory  liquor  law  of  thia 
State  does  not  in  any  degree  promote  the  cause  of  tern- 
penmce  or  morality  for  whictn  it  is  intended,  and  oon- 
aequently  does  not  afford  the  people  of  tliis  State  the 
desired  protection,  but  on  the  otlicr  hand  it  is  used  aa 
a  lever  to  throttle  us  and  to  constantly  hurl  against 
us  an  army  of  dead-beats,  blackmailers,  and  spies,  who 
have  in  no  wise  the  weli'orc  of  the  people  of  the  great 
State  of  Iowa  in  viewj  but  who  seek  to  destroy  what  it 
has  taken  years  to  build  up,  onljr  to  satisty  either  their 
malice,  personal  greed,  or  ambition ;  and 

WJiereaSy  It  is  iurthermore  a  uniTcrsally  recognised 
principle,  that  wherever  there  is  a  demand  for  any 
commodity  in  life,  there  will  always  be  a  supply  of  the 
same,  and  as  this  supply  should  always  be  controUod 
and  regulated  in  the  mtercst  and  true  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple:  tnorefore,  be  it 

Jieaolved.By  the  saloon-keepers,  brewers,  and  liquor- 
dealers  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  m  convention  assembled 
in  Des  Moines  on  this,  the  80th  day  of  July,  1879^  that 
we  daim,  aa  a  doss  of  business  men,  the  same  rights 
and  protection  under  the  Constitution  and  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  this  country  as  any  other  class  of  busineas 
men  enjoy. 

Hetolved,  That  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  a  well-ref- 
lated and  judicious  lioense-Uw  in  this  State,  giving 
the  necessary  protection  to  the  dealer  and  manufac- 
turer, and  at  the  same  time  placing  them  under  all 
reasonable  restrictions,  would  greatly  tend  to  decrease 
the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  oe  in  fact  a  better  tem- 
perance law  than  we  have  at  the  present  day  in  our 
statute-books. 

Jiesolved,  That  in  order  to  bring  about  the  repeal  of 
the  present  vicious  liquor  law  at  the  earliest  nK>mcnt, 
and  enact  in  its  stead  a  just  and  equitable  license  law. 
we  heroly  firmly  and  unqualifledly  declare  that  we  will 
not  vote  for  nor  support  any  candidate  for  the  next 
Legislature,  no  matter  what  his  political  creed  may  be, 
who  does  not  unmistakably  pledge  himself  to  use  the 
utmost  endeavors,  when  elected,  to  attain  such  result. 

B68olt€dy  That  while  the  members  of  this  conven- 
tion belong  to  all  political  parties,  and  are  therefore 
strictly  non-partisan,  we  are  not  unmindfUl  of  who  is 
our  fnend  and  who  our  fbe ;  and  we  therefore  pledge 
ourselves  not  to  support  any  candidate  for  any  office 
within  the  gift  of  the  people  of  the  State  who  is  an 
enemy  to  the  interest  wnicn  we  represent,  or  who  will 
not  pledge  himself  in  fiivor  of  a  iuoicious  license  law. 

Ketolved.  That  we  recomroena  to  the  friends  of  per- 
sonal liberty  and  license  the  orgaidxation  of  clubs  in 
•very  township  where  practicable,  for  the  purpose  of 


aecnring  a  greater  unity  of  action,  and  to  ezubk  ike 
people  to  become  acquainted  with  the  kMsee  the  tanner 
ana  business  man  sustains  through  the  pemidous  o^ 
eration  of  the  existing  prohibitory  liquor  law  ot  tliu 
State. 

The  result  of  the  election,  which  was  held  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  October,  was  as  follows: 

roft  GovnifOB. 

John  H.  Gear,  SepnbUesB 157,571 

H.  U.  Trimble,  Democrat 6.Vtoe 

Daniel  Campbell,  Natioud. 45,^ 

VOB  LIKUTEHAKT-OOVERKQK. 

F.T.  Campbell,  Bepnbliean 161,70% 

J.  A.O.  Tfcomans,  I)emoer»t 66.44)0 

M.  U.  Moon,  NatlonaL ATM 

FOB  JTDGB  or  SUPREKB  COUBT. 

J.M.Beck^BepabUcan leo.eoi 

Benbcn  Noble,  Democnt ^.'i^ 

M.  H.  Jones,  KAtianal 46,719 

rOB  SUFBBlNTKlfUKJIT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

C.  W.  von  Coelln,  BepabUcsa l.'«.9C4 

Edwin  Baker.  Democrat i>4>45 

6.  A.17ash,  Katlonal 47,M3 

The  members  of  the  Legislature  were  divided 
as  follows : 


PARTHES. 

flaMU         n«M. 

KeitahHcan ....t... 

41 
T 

•  • 

H 

DgDaocratio ....« ••• 

14 

N  Ational -  - 

4 

Independent . 

1 

Total.... 

M 

11)0 

ITALY,  a  kingdom  of  southern  Enropo. 
King  in  1879,  Humbert  I.,  born  March  14, 1 844. 
He  succeeded  his  father,  Victor  Emanuel  11., 
January  9,  1878.  He  married,  April  2S,  180^, 
Margaretha,  daughter  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Savoy,  Duke  of  Genoa.  Heir  apoarent,  Victor 
Emanuel,  Prince  of  Naples,  born  JN'oTember  11, 
1869. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  of  tlie 
larger  territorial  divisions  (compartment iu 
with  the  population,  male  and  female,  of  emK. 
according  to  the  census  of  1871,  and  the  tctd 
population  at  the  close  of  1878,  aocording  to 
an  official  calculation : 


TEBIUTORIAL 

Sq«mBll«. 

nniABiTAim,  tan. 

DIVISIONS. 

Mda. 

Fm^ 

Piedmont 

Uguria. 

Lombardr 

YeneUa 

Emilia 

Umbria 

Tbe  Marches.. 

Tuacanj 

Borne 

Tbe      Abrazd 
and  Mouse.. 

Gsmpaala 

Apnfia 

Basilloata. 

CaUbrU 

Blcily 

BanUnla 

11,806 
2,056 
9,086 
9,060 
7.9il 
8.780 
8,746 
9.287 
4,601 

6.677 
6,942 
8,fi89 
4,129 
<^668 
11.291 
8,899 

1,450,857 
419,919 

1,8843M 

1,078,686 

282,574 

449AA8 

1,096,652 

449,846 

6nvM7 

1,866,557 
708,514 
949,220 
698,829 

1,984.581 
827,078 

1,449.207 

428.898 

1,706.2X9 

l,80a,44S 

1,086.142 

267,027 

466,871 

1,046.678 

887,806 

66T,4S5 

1,8S8,086 
712,87s 
261,828 
612.478 

1,299,563 

8.o:t  /x» 

1/S?..!^ 

1.5i:^>- 
1.56'-.^  ^ 

Total 

114,416 

18,478,268 

18J28,S92  1  2^^f.^fi& 

The  movement  of  population  was  as  follows 
in  1878 : 
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JbnHg— 1W.B89 

BtiQ-Mrtha 81,806 

ExMMof  btatht 193,926 

The  natnber  of  emigrants  in  1878  was  9(f,- 
263.  Of  these,  the  largest  number,  88,552, 
went  to  France,  18,391  to  Anstria-Hangary, 
10,783  to  Switzerland,  10,105  to  Brazil,  Yene- 
zaela,  Mexico,  and  Central  America,  1,998  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  to  other 
countries. 

The  receipts  in  the  budget  for  1878  were  as 
follows  (in  lire ;  1  lira  =  19*8  cents; : 

1.  I  nmme  firom  OoTorDmant  propartj 86,680,410 

i  Direct tasM: 

Groand-tax 128,820,000 

BQlldliur-tax. 61,825,000 

OthertucM. 173,568,581 

863,728,581 

I  IihllrBet  Uz«i : 

lUflstnCloB 63,000,(00 

&Ump-taJC 89,500,000 

Ciutomfl. 116.600.000 

OrUl-tox 81,000.000 

Totneeo  sad  salt  mooopoUr. . .    198,500,000 
Othan 140,062,057 

628,r«2,067 

4.  MtoeellaiMOfiis  reo^lpU : 

Lottorj. 70,000.000 

Pwt.  nUroftd*,  tod  totagnphf     71,690,600 

BtftanMoTpAviiMoU 18,116,218 

MlMlhMPiu 86,624,000 

195,429,763 

Total  ordlaarx  MTMI1W 1,918,420,816 

The  extraordinary  receipts  amounted  to  109,- 
968,310  lire,  and  special  revenue  from  various 
sooroes  to  112,489,448  lire,  making  the  total 
revenue  1,435,828,569  lire. 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows : 


The  public  debt  at  the  close  of  1878  was  as 
follows : 

Mn. 

Funded  debt 7,091,829,661 

Bedeemmble  debt  In  the  **B«ntea"  of  8  and  6 

percent 1,642,778,107 

Treasniy  bonds isa,010,500 

Paper  otureD^ 840,000,000 

Tbtal 9,757,618,267 

The  strength  of  the  Italian  army  on  Sep- 
tember 80,  1878,  was  as  follows:  « 


InftntrToftbeHne 

llUitaxy  districts 

Companies  of  the  Alps. , 

Bersa^lierl 

Caraliy 

ArtiUerr 

Engineers 

Gendarmes  (earblneera) . 

MiUtary  schools 

Banitaiy  oompanles 

Veterans. 

Btad  depots 

Disciplinary  companies. 

Penal  insHtntions 

Officers  In  serrioe 

Other  officers. 


256,408 

280,074 

8,63d 

44,471 

81,424 

60,417 

11,1»1 

19,928 

4,497 

8,979 

1,070 

226 

1,188 

1,776 

11,878 

2,161 


1.  Standingannr 698.095 

2.  ProTindal  militia 861,819 

8.  Officers  of  reserre. 2,408 

4.  Territorial  mlUtia 428,191 

Total 1,876,608 

The  navy  was  composed  as  follows  in  1877 : 


DWJJKTIIXNTB. 

Ordlaary. 

UlalstryoftlwTreaaarr 

**       of  flnaooe. ........... 

of  JafldM  and  Worship 

ofroveign  AflUrs 

of  Publte  Instraction . . 

of  th«  Interior 

**       of  PDblie  Works 

•*       ofWar 

•'       oftlM  Narf 

n4,227,771 

117,485,272 

27,656,896 

6,092,261 

26,695,747 

62.681,767 

66,816,119 

in,284,205 

42,268,842 

7,774,686 

19,289.962 

1,646,68) 

195,000 

151,000 

1,471,557 

2,943,364 

82,868,748 

9,966,000 

2,071,646 

468,140 

1,287,666,056 

120,666,894 

VESSELS. 

Ifvobw. 

Ooatu 

Too*. 

Horn- 
pow«r. 

Men-iff-'War : 
Ironclads. 

20 

18 
6 

242 

148 

41 

105,460 

24,2S0 
7,960 

18,890 

Screw -steamers. 

Paddle-steamers 

4^610 
2,050 

Total  men-of-war. . 

44 

426 

187,700 

20,550 

TVansporta: 

Bcrew-steamers 

Paddle-steamen 

20 
9 

40 
12 

17,703 
2,244 

2,914 
726 

Total  transports. . . 

29 

62 

19,947 

8,689 

Total  nayy 

78 

478 

167,647 

24,189 

Total. 


1,408,212,948 


At  the  end  of  1879  the  navy  contained  86 
steamers,  including  16  ironclads  finished  or 
building,  and  armed  with  676  guns. 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  1877  is  exhib- 
ited by  the  following  table : 


TOTAL. 

LAOXir. 

BTBAMXBa. 

TOTJuOB. 

VwMk. 

Taw. 

VmmIs. 

T-.. 

y«Mk 

Tou. 

L  Lonrvojag*: 

Italian 

10316 
6.428 

1,419.408 
1.262,116 

4.746 

1,247,299 
2,099,726 

927 
2.681 

687,884 
1,804,017 

Porel^ 

Total  long  Tojage 

1^789 

8,681/^19 

18,802 

84147,024 

8,608 

2341,401 

S.  Short  ▼oyafo : 

ir-H.»n  .7; 

81,404 
8,606 

6,516,416 
2,299,856 

6!*,890 
2,989 

^7244I28 
2408,164 

11,294 
2,8^9 

4,24ai28 

yoreifn.. 

2,189,942 

Total  ihortTOjifs 

86,007 

8.816,271 

«$,879 

7,827,492 

14,168 

6380,065 

•n»tol 

100,746 

12,487,790 

79,181 

11,174,616 

17,661 

8,721,466 

1     TiOfW  TOTSffV 

16,411 
84.098 

4,160.270 
8.409,288 

12,472 
65,616 

8,826,184 
7,666,658 

8,969 
18,686 

2.647368 

>-  °hnrt  Toriffo. 

6,079371 

Total 

100,600 

12,669,502 

78,287 

10,879,8U 

17,644 

8,727300 

524 
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The  oommeroial  navj  ia  1878  comprised  8,590  vesselB  of  1,029,157  tons,  of  which  162  of 
63,020  tons  were  steamers. 
The  movement  of  the  special  foreign  trade  from  1871  to  1878  was  as  follows  (in  lire) : 


YEABS. 


1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 

1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


OmOIAL  YALVU, 


lmf9rtB, 


880,100,000 
1,189,800,000 
1,184,600,000 
1,881,700,000 
1,880,000,000 
1,864,800,000 
1,880,700,000 


756,600,000 
1,108,800,000 
1,088,600,000 
1,068,400^000 
1,158,800,000 
1,888,000,000 
1,044,900,000 


OOMMBMIAI.  TAUjm. 


968,700,000 
1,186,600,000 
1,886,700,000 
1^806,000,000 
l,81^400,000 
1,887,800,000 
1,166,800,000 
1,070,800,000 


l,O6&,60QydD6 
1,167,90Q/)M 

Linjoojoo 

985,60Q,eW 
1,OM,000.000 
l,«16,60Q,aOO 

967,400^ 
1,040,600,000 


The  commercial  value  of  the  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  different  countries  in  1877 
and  1878  was  as  follows : 


COUNTRIES. 

France 

England 

Aostria-Hungary 

Swltseriand , 

Boasta. 

United  SUtea 

0«roum7 

Booth  Amerioa , 

Ihirkey 

Otber  ooontriea 

Total 


Impofti,  I87T. 


888,100,000 
896,500,000 
887,600,000 
88,000,000 
88,400,000 
89,900,000 
86,800,000 
60,800,000 
65,600,000 
60^000 


1,154,800,000 


Imforta,  1878. 


878,900,000 

887,100,000 

196,600,000 

88,500,000 

68,600,000 

64,800,000 

89,600,000 

88,000,000 

40,400,000 

115,100,000 


1,070,800,000 


18TT. 


418,900,000 

185,700,000 

185,000,000 

181,500,000 

80,000,000 

87,800,000 

16,600,000 

48,600,000 

8,600,000 

89,600,000 


966,600,000 


int. 


489,860,000 
•«,»OQ,006 

178,460,000 
99,000g006 
17,700.606 
•6,600,006 
10,600,000 
B7,60Q,0M 
14,800,060 
60,600,006 


1,040,806,006 


The  value  of  the  different  articles  of  import 
and  export  in  1878  was  as  follows,  the  transit 
trade  heing  included  in  hoth  the  imports  and 
exports : 


▲BTICLIS. 

Importa. 

Bzpoffta. 

Orain 

188,800,000 
17,800,000 
98,100,000 
18,900,000 
7,600,000 
66,500,000 

60,600,000 

68,800,000 

6,000,000 

8eedi  and  fruit, 

Colonial  gooda 

Tobacco...^ 

WIno,  beer,  ale,  etc 

18,800.000 

Anlmala  and  food  for  anlmala. . . . 

188,900,000 

1.  Articles  of  food 

817,700,000 

861,700,000 

Fuel 

48,800,000 
8,600,000 
44,000,000 
41,800,000 
148,800,000 
89,700,000 

8.500,000 

Ores,  etc 

85,800,000 

Metala.  raw 

1,800,000 
19,600.000 

Hair,  hidea,  and  leather 

Bplnnin^  mateiiala 

816.800.000 

HC'ood  and  earring  materiala 

18,000,000 

9.  Baw  materiala 

809,500,000 

878,700,000 

Olaaa  and  pottery  ware 

18,800,000 

47,400,000 

168,600,000 

84,000,000 
8,800,000 

i 

Tama 

WoTen  gooda  and  articlea  of  cloth- 
ing  

Manolkctarea  of  diffsrent  kinds. . 
Paper,  booka,  etc 

111,100,000 
1,800,000 

8.  Hanolkotiired  goods 

809,400,000 

160,600,000 

Manure 

700,000 
86,800,000 
61,600,000 
88,600,000 

soaooo 

66,700,000 
98,500000 
18,600,000 

Pmgs  and  diemlcal  prodneta. . . 
Resin,  fkta,  and  oils 

Goods  not  spedfled. 

4.  Miieellaoeoas  goods .... 

188,600,000 

198,200,000 

0.  Predons  metala. 

11,700,000 

46,700,000 

Total 

1,070,800,000 

1,045,800,000 

At  the  close  of  1877  there  were  8,046  kilo- 
metres of  railroad  in  operation,  486  in  process 
of  huildin^,  and  654  projected.  The  length  of 
telegraph  Unes  in  1877  was  24,088  kilometres; 


of  wires,  80,696;  of  suhmarine  cables,  178. 
The  number  of  stations  was  1,977;  of  dift- 
patches,  5,609,298,  of  which  5,057,789  were 
private,  286,148  oflScial,  105,887  service,  and 
210,524  transit  dispatches.  , 

The  number  of  post-ofSces  in  1877  was  3,- 
126;  of  letters  and  postal  cards,  170,848^672; 
of  packages  of  printed  matter  and  samples, 
61^18,852 ;  and  of  newspapers,  88,814,802. 

The  principal  question  before  the  conntrj  in 
1879  was  the  abolition  of  the  grist-tax,  and  in 
counection  with  this  the  general  question  of 
finance.  On  March  10th  the  report  of  the 
Oommission  on  the  provisional  estimates  for 
1879  was  submitted  to  the  deputies.  These 
estimates  were  originally  prepared  hj  the  for- 
mer Miuister  of  Finance,  Signer  8eismit  Doda, 
whose  anticipation  of  a  surplus  of  60,000,000 
lire,  and  his  intention  of  rq)ealing  the  grist-taz, 
were  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms  during 
the  struggle  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Cairoli 
Cabinet.  The  new  Minister  of  Finance,  8igDor 
Magliani,  though  calculating  that  the  revenue 
would  yield  11,000,000  less  and  the  expendi- 
ture amount  to  7,000,000  more  than  oignor 
Seismit  Doda  had  estimated,  nevertheless  ex- 
pressed confidence  in  obtaining  a  surplus  of 
not  less  than  42,000,000 ;  and  the  majority  of 
the  Oommission  endorsed  his  anticipatioiis  to 
the  extent  of  40,000,000.  The  minority  of  the 
Oommission,  however,  who  were  more  directly 
antagonistic  to  Signer  Seismit  Doda,  consid^^ 
the  mcome  announced  by  Signer  Magliani  as 
over-estimated  to  the  extent  of  18,000,000,  and 
therefore  predicted  that  the  surplus  would  not 
exceed  22,000,000.  The  debate  on  the  budget 
of  revenue  closed  on  March  28th.  The  Gov- 
ernment accepted  an  order  of  the  day  proposed 
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hj  Signer  Oairoli,  npboldin^  the  abolitioii  of  Senate,  however,  maintained  the  other  side  of 

the  grist-tax  and  the  adoption  of  the  reforms  the  question. 

forming  the  programme  of  the  Left.  Signor  I^he  law  for  the  abolition  of  the  grist-tax, 
Depretis  appealed  to  his  political  friends  to  aid  after  its  modification  in  the  Senate,  again  came 
in  a  reconstrnotion  of  the  Left,  and  the  Oham-  np  in  the  Chamber.  Bat,  before  a  vote  on  it 
ber,  having  bj  255  votes  against  09  rejected  a  was  reached,  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in 
motion  made  bjr  Signor  Minghetti,  approved  the  Ministry  was  passed  on  July  8d,  by  250  to 
by  241  votes  against  68  the  order  of  the  day  170  votes,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Oabi- 
laoved  by  Signor  Cairoli.  This  vote  was  gen-  net  resigned*  This  result  was  brought  about 
erally  considered  as  the  sign  of  an  understand-  by  a  most  heterogeneous  combination  between 
Id?  between  the  different  groups  of  the  Left  various  factions  of  the  Oonservatives  and  Kadi- 
and  the  Ministry.  On  May  4th  tbe  Minister  of  oals  under  the  leadership  of  Signors  Sella,  Ni- 
Finance  laid  a  financial  statement  before  the  cotera,  and  Baccarini.  Signor  Cairoli  was  in- 
Chamber.  Speaking  of  1878,  he  stated  that  the  trusted  with  the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry, 
receipts  for  tnat  year  had  been  9,500,000  less  which  was  completed  on  July  18th,  and  was 
than  the  amount  estimated,  and  the  expendi-  composed  as  follows :  Signor  Cairoli,  Presi- 
tures  5,000,000  less.  Taking  these  differences  dency  and  Foreign  Affairs;  Signor  Villa,  Inte- 
iDto  account,  together  with  the  increased  ex-  rior ;  Signor  Grimaldi,  Finance ;  Signor  Bac- 
ptnditnre sanctioned  by  the  Chambers  after  the  oarini.  Public  Works;  Signor  Yare,  Worship 
estimates  were  voted,  the  expected  surplus  of  and  Justice ;  Signor  Perez,  Public  Instruction ; 
11,000,000  became  reduced  to  something  less  General  Bonelli,  War.  On  the  17th  Signor 
tiian  500,000.  The  surplus  for  1879,  which  in  Cairoli,  in  presenting  the  new  Cabinet  to  the 
the  provisional  budget  was  estimated  at  41,-  Chamber,  said  that  the  country  needed  a  long 
0(^1,000,  was  reduced  to  12,000,000.  He  fur-  period  of  peace  and  industry ;  that  the  Min- 
ther  expected  surpluses  of  10,000,000  in  1880,  isters  would  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
2,000,000  in  1881,  28,500,000  in  1882,  and  88,-  questions  of  internal  interest,  in  conformity 
000,000  in  1883.  These  surpluses  would,  how-  with  which  their  foreign  policy  would  be 
ever,  be  insufficient  to  fulfill  the  vote  of  July  framed.  At  the  same  time  he  asked  the  Cham- 
7,  1878,  of  gradually  abolishing  the  grist-tax,  hers  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  grist-tax. 
which  would  involve  a  decrease  of  income  of  This  was  finally  effected,  as  follows:  The  tax 
18,000,000  in  1879,  of  86,500,000  in  1880, 1881,  on  the  cheaper  grains  was  to  be  abolished 
and  1882,  and  of  75,500,000  on  its  total  aboli-  entirely,  that  on  the  better  qualities  reduced 
tion  in  1888.  In  order  to  meet  this  decrease,  one  fourth  after  July  1,  1880,  and  all  taxes 
}je  proposed  to  increase  the  taxes  on  sugar,  abolished  after  January  1,  1884.  In  this  form 
alcohol,  ooffee,  petroleum,  and  other  colonial  it  passed  the  Chamber  on  July  19th,  and  the 
poods,  the  registration  and  stamp  taxes,  and  Senate  on  the  24th. 

the  octroi.    He  estimated  the  total  increase  of  The  Chamber  adjourned  on  July  23d,  and 

the  revenue  from  these  sources  at  80,000,000  the  Senate  on  the  29th. 

lire.    If  these  taxes  were  not  granted,  he  con-  On  September  15th  Signor  Grimaldi  sent  the 

&l<lered  it  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  aboli-  details  of  his  provisional  budget  for  1880  to  the 

tif»n  of  the  grist-tax  and  prevent  a  deficit.  President  of  the  Chamber,  in  conformity  with 

The  Senate  on  June  24th,  by  a  vote  of  180  to  the  Parliamentary  regulation,  hitherto  neglect- 

50,  approved  the  abolition  of  the  grist-tax  so  far  ed,  which  requires  its  presentation  on  that  date. 

on  I  r  as  regarded  maize  and  grain  of  an  inferior  The  revenue  was  estimated  at  1,402,000,000  lire, 

qu^ity.    This  decision  was  of  great  political  and  the  expenditures  at  1,895, 000, 000  lire,  lea v- 

iiiiportance,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  ing  a  surplus  of  7,000,000.     The  report  ac- 

(*»f  the  Ministry,  who  demanded  the  entire  abo-  companying  the  budget,  however,  stated  that, 

11  tion  of  the  tax.    The  bill  as  originally  pre-  taking  into  account  the  expenditures  already 

(i'-ated^  and  as  it  had  passed  the  Chamber  of  submitted  to  Parliament,  there  would  be  a  defi- 

I>cpatie0  in  1878,  proposed  that  the  tax  on  in-  cit  of  6,000,000  lire.    Differences  of  opinion 

ftrior  grains  should  be  entirely  remitted  from  as  to  the  budget  led  Signor  Cairoli  to  resign  on 

July  1,  1879,  that  the  tax  on  corn  should  be  November  18th.    The  Chambers  reassembled 

r«Miaced  one  fourth  from  the  same  date,  and  on  the  19th,  when  Signor  Cairoli  announced 

tliat  tbe  tax  ahould  altogether  cease  on  Janu-  that  the  Ministry  had  felt  themselves  under 

ftry  1,  1883.    The  Senate  was  willing  to  agree  the  necessity  of  placing  their  remgnation  in 

to  the  remission  of  the  tax  on  inferior  grains,  the  hands  of  the  King,  and  that  his  Migesty 

2in'l  to  tbe  prospective  repeal  of  the  whole  tax  had  intrusted  him  with  the  charge  of  forming 

in  1S83;  bat  it  objectea  to  the  reduction  on  a  new  Administration.     The  negotiations  to 

or*m  until  an  equivalent  impost  was  voted,  that  effect  were  proceeding  regularly ;  but,  in 

The  Ministers,  by  the  attitude  which  they  took  the  mean  time,  he  requested  that  the  Chambers 

daring  tbe  debate,  converted  the  question  into  would  adjourn  until  the  27th.    The  Chambers 

''^ne  of  serious  constitutional  import     They  adjonmea  accordingly.    The  new  Ministry  was 

^innied  tbe  right  of  the  Senate  to  alter  or  completed  by  the  27th,  and  was  composed  as 

tTiodify  a  money  bill  passed  by  the  Chamber,  follows:  Cairoli,  Presidency  and  Foreign  Af- 

I^  might  aocept  or  reject  such  a  bill  en  hloe,  fairs;  Depretis,  Interior;  Magliani,  Finance; 

bat  it  had  no  right  to  do  anything  else.    The  Villa,  Justice;  Baocarini,  Public  Works;  De 
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Sanctis,  Education  ;  General  Bonelli,  War ;  tecting  her  Babjecta,  and  had  sustained  her 
Admiral  Acton,  Navy  ;  Micelli,  Agricnlture  rights  in  order  that  other  Powers  might  Dot 
and  Commerce.  On  the  same  day  bignor  Cai-  have  ezclnsiTe  influence, 
roll  presented  the  new  Ministry  to  the  Cham-  A  provisional  treaty  of  commerce  with  Prance 
hers  and  made  a  statement  of  the  questions  was  signed  on  January  15tb,  and  ratified  bj  the 
with  which  ttiey  had  undertalcen  to  deal.  A  Chambers  in  February.  It  was  to  be  id  force 
cold  reception  was  given  to  the  Ministry,  and  for  one  year,  and  secured  to  the  two  cooDtnes 
leave  was  asked  to  interoellate  the  Govern-  the  treatment  of  the  most  favored  nations.  A 
ment  relative  to  the  late  Ministerial  crisis.  On  treaty  of  commerce  with  Austria  was  sanctioned 
the  following  day  Signor  Sella  introduced  his  by  the  Chambers  in  January, 
interpellatiim.    Signor  Cairoli  in  reply  stated        On  Mav  19th  the  civil-marriage  act,  provid- 

that  the  difference  which  arose  between  the  ing  that  the  civil  act  shall  in  all  cases  pr(:ce>le 
members  of  the  last  Cabinet  concerned  the    the  religious  ceremony,   waa  passed  bj  the 

course  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  the  grist-tax  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote  of  163  to  W.^ 

question.    On  December  6th  Signor  Magliani  after  inserting  amendments  to  the  effect  that 

presented  his  modifications  in  the  budget  for  penal  action  instituted  against  married  perm^^ 

1880.    These  modifications  showed  an  increase  who  have  gone  through  the  religious  ceremonT 

of  13,000,000  lire  over  the  original  estimates,  shall  be  stayed  on  their  registering  their  mar- 

8,000,000  lire  of  which  were  due  to  retrench-  riage  before  the  civil  authorities.    The  bill  was 

ments,  mainly  in  the  army,  and  5,000,000  lire  strongly  opposed  by  the  clerical  deputies,  while 

to  the  surplus  of  the  revenue.    An  understand-  the  Minitster  of  Justice  declared  that  civil  mar- 

ing  was  reached  by  the  Ministry  with  Signor  riage  as  regarded  by  the  law  contained  nothing 

Crispi,  and  the  latter  was  elected  President  of  detriment^  to  the  privileges  of  the  Churck,  but 

the  Budget  Committee.  only  protected  those  of  the  state. 

The  relations  of  Italy  to  foreign  countries  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  June  SOtli 
were  discussed  by  the  Chambers  on  several  oo-  approved,  after  a  debate  extending  over  two 
casions.  On  January  20th  Signor  Vitelleschi  months,  by  a  vote  of  257  to  96,  the  Ministerial 
in  the  Senate  said  that  Italy  ought  to  join  railroad  bill,  which  provides  for  the  construe^ 
with  Austria,  England,  and  France  in  assist-  tion  of  6,020  kilometres  of  railroad  wiil/m 
ing  the  populations  of  the  East  to  set  up  con-  twenty-one  years,  at  an  annual  expenditure  on 
stitutions  for  themselves,  apart  from  the  pre-  this  account  of  60,000,000  lire, 
dominating  influence  of  any  foreign  power.  The  seizure  of  a  Republican  flag  at  Milan, 
Signor  Depretis,  replying  on  the  following  day,  on  which  occasion  several  arrests  were  madt 
said  that  the  Government  considered  that  the  and  a  number  of  persons  wounded,  was  nuidt 
Berlin  Treaty  formed  part  of  the  public  law  the  subject  of  an  interpellation.  Signor  Caval- 
of  Europe,  and  they  would  loyally  cooperate  lotti,  of  the  Extreme  Left,  attacked  the  Gov- 
to  secure  its  execution.  The  Government,  he  emment,  declaring  that  the  Ministries  of  tlio 
added,  had  not  yet  undertaken  mediation  be-  Bight,  and  even  the  Anstrian  Government. 
tween  Turkey  and  Greece.  In  Tunis  and  Egypt  had  not  been  as  intolerant  aa  t^e  present  Min- 
the  Cabinet  desired  to  maintain  the  legitimate  istry.  Signor  Depretis,  the  Minister  President. 
influence  of  Italy,  and  nothing  more.  On  Jan-  declared  that  the  prefects  had  only  done  tbclr 
uary  22d  an  order  of  the  day  was  accepted  by  duty ;  that  the  country  desired  peace  and  t>r- 
the  Minister  and  adopted  by  the  Chamber,  stat-  der,  which  only  a  strong  government  coi  Id 
ing  that  **  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  treaties  give.  Signor  Tajani,  the  Minister  of  tlte  lu- 
be loyally  executed,  but  that  the  internal  policy  terior,  in  speaking  of  the  Republican  Assoiiu- 
of  the  country  shall  not  disturb  the  flnancial  tions,  said  that  they  numbered  over  20,<ihi 
equilibrium  or  the  organization  of  the  military  members,  and  that,  wherever  the  Govemnitn: 
forces."  On  July  28th  the  new  Cabinet  was  in-  had  come  in  contact  with  them,  it  had  bttn 
terpellated  with  regard  to  its  foreign  policy  re-  found  that  they  were  preparing  to  overthrow 
lating  to  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Roumania.  Signor  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  no  Govern- 
Cairoii  in  reply  said  tnat  it  was  impossible  fully  ment  could  tolerate  such  a  state  of  atTa.rs 
to  discuss  so  delicate  a  subject,  more  particu-  The  debate  terminated  on  April  4th  in  a  vc*- 
larly  as  the  Government  had  only  recently  taken  of  confidence,  which  was  carried  by  273  to  '-' 
ofllce,  and  had  yet  to  make  a  complete  exami-  votes.  All  parties  of  the  Right,  Center,  nnd 
nation  of  the  documents  and  the  acts  of  its  Left  voted  in  favor  of  the  Government,  e^cici  :• 
predecessors.  Regarding  Greece,  he  might  de-  ing  the  87  members  of  the  Extreme  Left  he  ul- 
clare  that  the  Government  wouid  faithfblly  ed  by  Signers  Cavallotti  and  BertanL 
maintain  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  he  was  glad  In  the  beginning  of  April  General  Garibit.'  i 
that  the  part  in  which  the  plenipotentiaries  of  arrived  in  Home,  and  called  a  meeting  ot  ti  • 
•Italy  and  France  had  agreed  in  taking  an  initia-  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  for  the  2i«' 
tive  at  the  Congress  was  in  accord  with  the  In  his  letter  convoking  the  meeting  he  ^  "- 
principles  of  nationality  Italy  had  always  pro-  that  he  considered  it  to  be  the  dnty  of  the  tV 
fessed.  Italy  had  close  relations  with  Greece  publican  party  to  rally  all  its  forces  in  ^h' 
and  felt  profound  sympathy  for  her,  and  she  field  of  legal  agitation,  in  order  progre^siv«  } 
wotild  not  be  untrue  either  to  the  one  or  the  to  secure  that  liberty  which  is  their  nndoul-N- 
other.    In  Egypt  Italy  had  never  failed  in  pro-  right,  bat  which  now  depended  on  the  wLil 
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of  a  MiniBter  or  the  programme  of  a  Ministry,  pamphlet,  entitled  *'Pro  Patria^^'  which  was 
Unirersal  suffrage  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  very  bitter  in  its  tone  against  Austria,  and  de- 
reform.    Those  who  obey  the  laws  ought  to  dared  thatno  friendship  between  the  two  conn- 
make  them.    Those  who  are  obliged  to  fight  tries  was  possible  uotit  the  Austrians  liad  left 
in  defense  of  their  country  should  also  have  Itidy.    It  defined  as  unredeemed  Italy  the  gov* 
tiie  right  to  elect  their  syndics  and  their  repre-  emment  of  Innspruck,  including  the  districts  of 
sentattves  in  Parliament.    This,  he  said,  is  the  Roveredo,  Trent,  Botzen,  Brunneoken  and  the 
basis  of  social  justice.    He  told  those  who  im-  Giudicaria  di  Glovenza,  the  districts  of  Trieste, 
pa^  this  that  the  people  to  whom  the  toga  vi-  Gorizia,  Pisina,  and  Adelsberg  in  Illyria,  the 
rilU  is  denied  were  considered  capable  of  first  Hungarian  Littoral  districts,  and  a  part  of  the 
founding  with  their  arms  and  afterward  con-  county  of  Agram  in  Croatia. 
firming  by  their  vote  the  unity  of  Italy ;  and  he  An  eruption  of  Mount  Etna  took  place  at 
said  that  the  dreaded  phalanx  of  the  Clericals  six  oVlock  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  May 
is  also  desirable  in  Parliament,  seeing  that  the  25th.    The  sight  was  described  as  being  very 
establishment  of  two  conflicting  principles  will  grand  at  Taormina.    An  opening  occurred  on 
dispel  the  languor  which  now  renders  it  im-  Monday  on  the  northern  side,  from  which  is- 
potent  and  arouse  all  the  energies  of  which  sued  dense  volumes   of   smoke  and    flames. 
Italy  is  capable  to  vital  discussions.    The  meet-  Showers  of  ashes  fell  on  Messina,  where  a  se- 
ing  organized  under  the  presidency  of  General  vere  undulatory  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt 
Garibaldi.    A  resolution  was  adopted  for  the  on  the  27th.    Reggio  in  Calabria  was  covered 
establishment  of  a  central  committee  in  Rome,  with  a  lurid  cloud,  and  large  quantities  of  ashes 
\rith  sub-committees  in  the  provinces,  to  agitate  also  fell  in  that  city.  Three  new  craters  opened, 
for  universal  suffrage  and  other  reforms.    The  distant  from  each  other  about  twelve  miles,  in 
meeting  also  sent  a  greeting  to  ^*  our  brethren  the  form  of  a  triangle.    A  number  of  brilliant 
of  Italy  unredeemed."  Garibaldi  made  a  speech,  balls  of  fire  were  thrown  to  a  great  height  on 
iu  which  be  said  that  the  Constitution  must  be  the  night  of  the  28th,  and  burst  like  rockets, 
reconsidered,  and  Italy  must  be  armed  to  be  emitting  a  fiery  shower.    The  stream  of  lava 
ready  to  claim  the  uni^eemed  provinces.  was  estimated  at  seventy  metres  in  width. 
Considerable  attention  was  aroused  by  a  The  eruption  increased  on  the  night  of  June 
pamphlet  entitled  **  Italics  Res,'^  which   ap-  2d.    The  Government  on  June  4th  appointed 
peared  in  Vienna  in  August.    The  author  was  a  commission  to  visit  Mount  Etna  and  report 
AJoys  Ritter  von  Haymerle,  brother  of  the  new  on  the  volcanic  phenomena.    The  most  serious 
Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  colonel  of  the  openings  was  that  between  the  Monte 
in  the  Aastrian  general  staff,  and  for  five  years  Frumento  and  Monte  Nero,  an  equal  distance 
military  attach6  to  the  Austrian  embassy   in  between  Randazzo  and  Linguaglossa.    At  this 
Rome.     In  this   pamphlet  he  spoke  of   the  spot  the  land  was  highly  cultivated,  and  here 
Italia  Irredenta  party  as  a  powerful  agent,  the  flow  of  lava  was  very  great  indeed.    Here 
likely  sooner  or  later  to  imperil  the  peace  be-  stood  the  bridge  of  the  Pisciaro,  which  carried 
tween  Italy  and  Austria.    He  described  this  the  national  road  over  the  river  of  that  name 
party  as  one  '*  which,  under  the  banner  of  the  as  it  descended  from  the  mountain  to  the  Al- 
nattonality  principle  and  the  theory  of  natural  cantara  River.    This  bridge  was  carried  away 
boundaries,  did  not  permit  the  country  to  ob-  by  the  avalanche  of  lava,  and  the  road  was  over- 
tain  peace,  and  in  order  to  bring  about  new  flowed  for  about  100  metres.    The  other  two 
complications  attempted  to  impress  upon  the  points  of  outbreak  were— one  between  Bronte 
mind  of  the  nation  uie  facts  that  the  honor  of  and  Ademo,  on  the  western  slope,  the  other  be- 
Italy  would  remain  sullied  and  its  political  tween  Giarre  and  Aci  Reale,  on  the  southern, 
existence  doubtful  as  long  as  the  smallest  part  The  former  at  one  time  seemed  to  threaten  the 
of  the  Italian-speaking  people  remained  sub-  town  of  Aderno,  but  all  three  craters  gradually 
ject  to  a  foreign  Government.''    At  the  same  subsided  in  the  beginning  of  June.    The  erup- 
ti^ne  be  pointed  out  that  the  agitation  of  the  tion  was  accompanied  by  a  loud,  rumbling 
p;irty  was  directed  only  toward  those  portions  noise  and  by  earthquakes,  and  caused  conster- 
of  Italy  under  AustrLm  rule.    On  the  other  nation  and  panic  among  the  neighboring  pop- 
hand,  he  declared  most  decidedly  that   the  ulation.    The  loss  of  property  and  life  was 
pilicy  of  the  Italian  Government,  as  well  as  very  great. 

t'je  sentiments  of  the  large  majority  of  the  The  destruction  of  Pompeii  eighteen  centu- 

Italian  population,  were  hostile  to  these  ag-  ries  ago  was  celebrated  in  the  ruins  of  that 

p-essive  demonstrations.    In  September  both  city  on  September  26th,  in  the  presence  of  a 

(  ount  Andrassy  and  Baron  Haymerle  assured  large  number  of  scientific  men  and  other  spec- 

tbe  Italian  Ambassador  at  Vienna  that  they  re-  tators.    From  a  pavilion  erected  in  the  ancient 

arretted  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet,  and  Basilica  Professor  Ruggieri,  the  direct<»r  of  the 

<ii-approved  the  political  comments  contained  excavations,  delivered  an  address  explaining 

in  iL    In  Italy  the  pamphlet  was  very  generally  the  newest  mode  of  prosecuting  discoveries, 

denounced,  even  t>y  the  Conservatives,  who  and  giving  an  account  of  some  of  the  more  im- 

oftpose  the  Gh>vemment  wherever  they  have  portant  discoveries  that  have  been  made  since 

hn  opportunity.    The  pamphlet  was  answered  the  excavations  were  commenced.  He  attempt- 

hy  the  Italia  Irredenta  Association  in  another  ed  to  describe  to  the  guests  assembled  the  city 
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as  it  must  have  appeared  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  and  referred  to  the  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  city  and  Herculaneum  given 
hy  the  younger  Pliny  in  his  famous  letter  to 
Tacitus  narrating  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the 
elder  Pliny.  Count  Guanoiali  and  Mgr.  Mira- 
helli  then  declaimed  Latin  verses  commemora- 
tive of  the  event.  After  a  visit  to  the  ruins, 
excavations  were  hegun  under  Signor  Rug- 
gieri's  superintendence.    A  large  number  of 


vases,  articles  of  Jewehry,  kitchen  utensHs,  and 
coins  were  found,  which  were  preaented  to  tbe 
museums  of  Naples  and  Pompeii. 

Giovanni  Passanante,  the  man  who  attempt- 
od  to  assassinate  King  Humbert  in  1878,  was 
sentenced  to  death.  At  the  instance  of  the 
King,  however,  a  decree  was  signed  bj  tlie 
Ministry  commuting  the  sentence  of  death  to 
one  of  penal  servitude  for  life,  and  Passanante 
was  then  sent  to  the  Island  of  Elba. 


JAPAN,  an  empire  in  enstem  Asia.  The 
sovereign  bears  the  title  of  "  Tenno  "  or  "  Mi- 
kado.*' The  reigning  Mikado,  Muts-Hito,  was 
bom  at  Tokio,  September  22,  1852,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Koniei-Tenno,  in  1867.  He 
was  married  on  December  28,  1868,  to  Prin- 
cess Haruko,  born  April  17,  1850,  daughter  of 
Prince  Idchidffo.  There  is  no  regular  law  of 
succession,  and,  in  case  of  the  death  or  abdica- 
tion of  the  Mikado,  the  crown  does  not  gen- 
erally devolve  upon  his  son,  but  upon  either 
the  eldest  or  most  distinguished  member  of  the 
Shi  Sbinn6,  the  four  imperial  families  of  Japan. 
These  families  are  the  Katzara,  Arisn^awa, 
Fushimi,  and  Kannin.  The  power  of  the  Mika- 
do is  unlimited  in  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
affairs.  lie  acts  through  an  executive  ministry 
divided  into  nine  departments,  viz.,  of  the  Im- 
perial House,  Foreign  Affairs,  War,  Navy,  Fi- 
nance, Interior,  Public  Instruction,  and  Ec- 
clestiastical  Affairs.  At  the  side  of  the  Minis- 
try stand  the  '^  Sain ''  or  Senate,  composed 
of  thirty  members,  and  the  "  Shotii  "  or  Uoun- 
cil  of  State,  of  an  unlimited  nnmber  of  mem- 
bers, both  nominated  by  the  Mikado,  and  con- 
sulted by  him  at  his  pleasure. 

The  area,  according  to  an  official  publication 
in  1877,  is  146,618  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation on  January  1,  1876,  was  84,888,404,  of 
whom  17,419,785  were  males  and  16,918,619 
females.  The  population  of  the  principal  cities 
was  as  follows:  Tokio  (1872),  695,905 ;  Tokio 
with  suburbs  (1876),  1,086,771 ;  Kumamoto, 
800,000;  Kioto  or  Miako  (1872),  288,668; 
Osaka  (1877),  281,119;  Kigosima,  200,000; 
Yokohama  (1872),  61,558  ;  Kanasawa,  60,000; 
Nagasaki  (1876),  47,412 ;  Niigata  (1872),  88,772. 

The  budget  for  1879-'80  was  as  follows  (in 
yens — 1  yen  =  99*7  cents): 

BTVENUS. 

1.  Ciutomf 2,181,810 

8.  Oroood-taz 41,000,9fi0 

8.  HInlngdaes. ]1,A87 

4.  Tax  on  the  salarieB  of  offlclala 81,999 

ft.  Taxes  on  the  prodncta  of  the  northern  provinoes  868,971 

A.  Tax  on  ftiooholle  IfqaoTB 4,S07,27S 

7.  Tobaoco-tax 848,674 

8.  Stamp  dnen,  patent  daea,  etc 9,787,128 

9.  KeoefpU  from  mlnea 218,960 

10.  Railroads 891,100 

11.  Mint 606,000 

12.  Other  ivoeipta  from  pabUeworkB 78.880 

18.  PabUelanda. 7l2,fl60 

14.  Miflcellaneons  receipts 1,647,746 

16.  Selmborsements 818>804 

TotaL 66,661,978 


BXPumrruKis. 

1.  Pnbllc  debt 91.9'>\?=1 

9.  Civil  Mat  and  appanages bTT.t><* 

8.  Pensions l,a-><v-4 

4.  CoonoU  of  State m -^' 

6u  Senate 14:i.4->*.i 

6.  Ministry  of  Foreign  AflUrs. V*^'^** 


7. 

M 

8. 

U 

9. 

H 

10. 

M 

11. 

M 

19. 

U 

18. 

M 

14. 

M 

i«t:'.^ 


■«»' 


V*''-^*) 


of  the  Interior 

of  Pinance, 

of  War T,ii-  1"' 

of  the  Navy 2,6«  -•' 

of  Publle  Instmetion l.^:'.vi 

of  PabUo  Worka ftivM 

of  Justice 1^314.^-. 

of  tbe  Imperial  House. -SifN:** 

16.  Ookmisatkm V.l.\iT4 

16.  Land-tax  reform v'^i '" 

17.  Provincial  admlnlstxmtloo 8,W~'< 

18.  Poatal  admlnlstratkm i.*t.v  '•< 

19.  Funds  to  promote  indnstnr l,'*^..  n4 

90.  Police «,4-''{.'c! 

91.  Prieets.  temptos W'." 

92.  Public  boUdlngs,  canals,  etc Vf< -"*' 

98.  Ambassadors  and  consuls 5(».*>i 

94.  Miscellaneous 1,<''-i 

96l  Unibreseen  expenses 1,5<^\'^j-j 

Totsl m!«Si,M> 

The  public  debt  on  July  1,  1679,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Homed^bt: 

Bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent. .    11  j82T,fll16 

6  *♦  .  46,412.656 
•  "*  ..  8R,4»V;990 
T  "  ..  107,997.015 
6  *'  ..  14,699.926 
'*  "       10       "      ..      SfST^STOj 

Bearlngoo  interest 94i«Ti 


.» 

.i 

»l 

4* 

%4 

tl 

»4 

«l 

228,631,130 


Psper  money 11-^4: 


2.  Foreign  debt : 

Bearing  Interest  at  7  per  cent. .    10366i,l90  I  ^  (-M^.iit 

9      *•     ..     M^ooo)  "•*•-'* 

Total 8&<.3:::.:i 

From  this  Amount  aboold  be  deducted : 

Reserve  ftand .* V^.^\-'i 

Outstanding  loans. 7,4i^V.v 

Total 5fi;*i'4  '. 

Debt  not  provided  Ibr tHju-y^'^i 

The  Japanese  anny  in  1878  waa  compo^^^i 
as  follows : 


Inflintry  (46  battalions). 

Cavalry  (8  squadrons) 

Artillery  (10  divisions  or  90  batteites). 
Engineers  and  train  (17  compaales). . . 

Coast  artiUecy  (9  companies). 

OfBosrs 

TotsL 


Vm* 

w« 

ftMtaff. 

frc-ltf 

S9,5^ 

«.'- 

890 

4- 

9,490 

f  «••". 

1,670 

!'•'• 

T90 

^  • 

91,009 

is;' 

aa^rn 

6i,T;i 
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The  aayy  in  1870  oomprised  1%  stdam-vesaels, 
of  an  aggregate  of  2,930  horse-power,  and  with 
49  guns.  Three  of  the  vessels  are  ironclads. 
The  fleet  is  manned  by  8,500  men,  inclusive  of 
200  officers. 

The  foreign  commerce  in  the  years  1868  and 
1874-^79  was  as  follows  (in  yens) : 


TSAR& 

Imporfi. 

bpom. 

aXCBSS  OF 

laipoTti* 

■spotta. 

1>?}... 
!%■»... 
l-TT... 
1?T(5... 
1?T5... 
1^74... 

29315353 
82;>68,S64 
25,900,541 
24,087,515 
29,97^627 
28,461,814 
10,698,071 

21,61i,T00 
2^52i,570 
22,866,708 
27,669,466 
19,611,110 
19,815,064 
16,558,472 

6,200,658 
7,089,294 
8,088,888 

li,8iH6i7 
4,146,750 

8,'6isY,95i 
4,'860^46i 

The  coontries  prioci pally  concerned  in  the 
commerce  of  1879  were  as  follows : 


OOmiTRIXS. 


Grr«t  Britain. 

Chil»» ,.., 

J: cited  StatM. 

Krance 

GtrrmaBT 

La^t  IndiM  and  blam. 

&  fpiam 

Au^tndia. 

luiy 


iBpOffil^ 


16,190,282 

4,667,484 

8,437,9S5 

8,295,704 

1,017,111 

998,494 

179,090 

98,644 

65,860 


8,486,941 

6,788,925 

7,436,627 

6,000,288 

84,868 

488,910 

85 

177,670 

703,819 


The  imports  of  predons  metals  in  1879 
LmoQDted  to  11,052,556  yens,  and  the  exports 
to  2,791,405. 

The  movement  of  ^pping  in  the  ports  open 
to  foreign  commerce  was  as  follows  in  1878 : 


HATIONALITT. 


Bnti»b 

Afiicrican... 
'•  rrnaa.... 
Kr  nch  . ... 


Total. 


Tom, 


885,480 

167,484 

24,805 

45307 

106,986 

84,608 

661,600 


<  • » 


•  ir 


There  were  besides  29  French  mail-steamers 
of  48,264  tons,  27  American  mail-steamers  of 
:24.9G8  tons,  and  26  British  mail-steamers  of 
J  o,5 19  ton& 

Tiie  aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  opera- 

*:on  is  105  kilometres.  Eight  lines  of  telegraph 

;  a%  e  an  aggregate  length  of  2,984  kilometres. 

The  i>o6tal  administration  of  Japan  has  been 

ipidly  improving  since  the  country,  on  Jane 

1.  lb77,jomed  the  World's  Postal  Union.  Ac- 

rding  to  the  «maal  report  of  the  Postmaster- 

neraJ,  the  total  namber  of  postal  stations  on 

jne  30, 1878,  was  8,792.    The  number  of  let* 

•r3  sent  was  47  millions,  an  increase  of  28*1 

cr  cent,  over  the  preceding  year.    The  nnm- 

^r  of  postal  cards  was  10  miUions.   The  num- 

r-r  of  money-orders  has  increased  21*1  per 

-nt. ;  of  letters  and  parcels  sent  to  foreign 

>'iQ tries,  10*4  per  cent.;  of  letters,  etc.,  re- 

ircKl,  16*7  per  cent.     The   postal  savings 

..nka,  wbidi  the  Government  nas  introduced 

it  recently,  are  meeting  with  great  favor, 

i^d  iuave  attained  tlie  number  of  292 ;  the  ag- 
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gregate  nnmber  of  the  deposits  has  increased 
88*8  per  cent.,  and  the  aggregate  value  270  per 
cent.  The  financial  year  1877-'78  was  the  first 
in  which  the  receipts  of  the  department  ex- 
ceeded the  expenditures  (5*9  per  cent). 

A  new  educational  law  was  promulgated  on 
September  29, 1879.  All  educational  establish- 
ments, including  public  and  private  schools  and 
libraries,  are  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Education.  The  schools  are  divided 
into  primary  schools,  higher  schools,  colleges, 
and  normal  and  tecnnical  schools.  Primary 
schools  are  to  be  established  in  all  cities  and 
villages,  but  this  provision  need  not  be  carried 
out  wherever  there  is  a  good  private  schooL 
The  school  age  comprises  the  sixth  to  the  four- 
teenth year,  and  during  this  period  all  children 
are  to  attend  school  for  at  least  sixteen  months. 
Corporal  punishment  is  not  permitted. 

Ajn  important  change  in  the  monetary  af- 
fairs of  the  empire  was  made  in  September. 
According  to  an  official  decree  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  silver  yen  of  416  grains,  and  900 
fine,  is  to  be  accepted  in  future  at  par  with  the 
Mexican  dollar,  not  only  by  the  Government, 
but  also  by  the  subjects  of  Japan  in  all  their 
private  transactions.  At  the  same  time  the 
two  foreign  banks  in  Yokohama,  the  Oriental 
Bank  and  the  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank, 
gave  notice  that  in  future  they  would  accept 
the  yen  at  par  with  the  Mexican  dollar,  and 
would  keep  their  aooouuts  in  dollars. 

The  number  of  foreign  residents  in  1879  was 
2,475,  or  17  less  than  in  1877.  They  were 
divided  among  the  different  nationalities  a^ 
follows:  British,  1,067;  Americans,  479;  Ger- 
mans, 800;  French,  280;  Dutch,  105;  Portu- 
guese, 95 ;  others,  209.  The  number  of  Chi- 
nese in  the  same  year  was  8,028. 

The  silk  season  which  dosed  in  June,  1879, 
was  not  a  successful  one.  The  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  season  had  been  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  trade  with  America,  and 
the  falling  off  of  the  English  trade.  Up  to 
June  19th  the  export  had  reached  19,070  bales, 
as  against  21,975  bales  in  the  previous  year. 
The  whole  production  of  the  silk  season  of 
1878-^79  was  68,210  Japanese  bales,  of  about 
75  pounds  each. 

The  remaining  local  autonomy  possessed  by 
the  Loochoo  Isknds  was  suppressed  in  1879, 
and  the  administrative  system  which  prevails 
thronghout  Japan  Proper  has  been  extended 
to  these  islands.  The  Loochoo  (or  Liu  Kiu) 
Islands  have  an  area  of  808  square  miles,  and 
167,000  inhabitants.  They  formerly  paid  a 
tribute  to  Japan,  but  they  retained  a  sort  of 
relative  independence  until  1609,  in  which 
year  the  Daimio  of  Satsuma,  the  southwest 
corner  of  Japan,  obtained  permission  from  the 
Shogoon  to  set  out  on  an  expedition  for  the 
final  conquest  of  the  islands.  He  succeeded, 
and  fh>m  1609  to  1868  they  formed  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  Princes  of  Satsuma,  being  gov- 
erned by  them  under  the  Shogoon.  A  nomi- 
nal king  was  allowed  to  continue  to  exist  in 
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Loochoo.  When,  eleven  years  ago,  the  feudal  modified  his  attitude  and  consented  to  cooper- 
system  was  swept  away  in  Japan,  and  all  the  ate  with  the  Japanese  Government;  but  Le 
domains  of  the  Daimios  were  absorbed  in  the  still  asserted  his  right  to  break  qDarsntiDe  at 
empire,  the  so-called  King  of  the  Loochoo  Isl-  that  place.  The  German  Minister  sapported 
anas  became  simply  an  ordinary  subject  of  the  the  British  Minister.  All  the  other  diplomatic 
Japanese  Gavernment,  like  all  the  other  local  representatives  were  indifferent,  except  tlio 
princes  who  were  then  mediatized ;  bat  he  re-  Russian  Minister,  who  aided  with  the  United 
ceived  from  the  Mikado  a  title  of  consolation.  States  Minister. 

which  placed  him  foremost  among  the  nobility  General  Grant  arrived  at  Nagasaki  Jane  21st 
of  the  land.  The  political  sovereignty  of  Japan  By  imperial  decree  his  reception  was  to  W  in 
was  regularly  applied  to  his  country,  though  a  all  respects  identical  with  what  would  be  ac- 
certain  local  autonomy  was  still  left  to  it  on  corded  the  reigning  monarch  of  any  Enroptan 
administrative  questions.  A  proof  of  the  ap-  country.  On  his  arrival  at  Nagasaki  be  re- 
plication of  the  sovereignty  of  Japan  to  the  isl-  ceived  an  address  of  welcome  by  a  oomniitttrt' 
ands  was  given  in  1874^  when  the  Mikado  sent  of  thirteen,  chosen  to  represent  aU  alien  natiun- 
a  force  to  Formosa  to  avenge  the  murder  of  alities  there. 

some  shipwrecked  Loochooans,  nearly  involv-  JEWS.    The  sixth  Council  of  the  Union  r.f 

ing  Japan  in  a  war  with  Ohina,  which  claimed  American  Hebrew  Congreg<UionM  was  beiii  in 

tobetbesuzerainof  Loochoo;  but  China  finally  New  York,  beginning  July  8th.    More  thiio 

recognized  the  right  of  the  Mikado  to  protect  two  hundred  delegates  were  present,  refrt- 

his  Loochooan  subjects,  and  paid  an  indemnity,  sendng  twenty-five  States.     Mr.  WiViiam  B. 

As  China  had  never  abandoned  her  claims  to  Hackenburgh  of  Philadelphia  was  chosen  Prt.'? 

the  islands,  the  Chinese  Ambassador  in  Tokio  ident.     The  report  of  the  EzecutiTo  Board 

has  protested  against  the  annexation.  represented  that  the  feeling  in  favor  uf  a 

Early  in  the  year  the  Mikado  issued  the  fol-  union  of  the  Hebrew  people  had  grown,  and 

lowing  decree  on  the  subject  of  economy :  recommended  for  the  consideration  of  ui: 

Order  and  economy  m  aU  things  form  the  baMB  of  S^^^^i  J^,?  l^P^"^  ?^?.*5^^f  obserTan(iM.f 

all  good  government.    It  is  essential  to  avoid  unneces-  the  sabbath,  the  establishment  of  a  young  h- 

sary  expense,  and,  to  ameliorate  the  oonditiooB  of  ex-  dies^  seminary,  the  encouragement  of  agri*  ul- 

Lstence  of  the  people  bv  all  practicable  means,  every  tural  pursuits,  and  further  legislation  rt.-pf<t- 

one  must  oonscientiou^y  and  s^cjly  do  hiB  duty.   1  j^g  civU  and  religious  rights.     The  Boani,  r., 

desire  that  henceforth  the  greatest  possible  economy  P  v.,  »*»««*«  ^  iTj  \?            J      T^  .  . 

be  enforced  in  the  oonstnicfion  of  the  mmistries  and  whom  the  subject  had  been  referred  at  hx 

other  public  buildings.    The  prefects  of  the  different  previous  meeting  of  the  Coondl,  had  dt'Oi<*t : 

f\is  and  kens  of  the  empire  will  all  of  them,  so  far  as  that  it  was  inexpedient  for  the  present  to  in- 

thoy  are  concerned,  act  in  strict^  accordance  with  the  troduce  the  system  of  circuit  preaching:  W.. 

spint  which  leads  me  to  issue  this  decree.    They  will  „„  ^u^    a^^\c\,.^    \*«a  k«««  ^J^^^^^^^uw  .-. ..,, 

sSek  to  reduce  expenses  as  much  as  possible,  so  L  not  ^  *?^  decision   had  been  nnfavorablv  cvm- 

to  exceed  the  credits  allowed  to  them  by  the  budget,  naentea  upon  by  the  small  communities  wlikw 

Above  all  things,  they  will  constantly  hear  in  mmd  felt  the  want  of  Sabbath-schools  and  able  ^er• 

that  they  are  not  to  impoverish  the  people.  mons,  the  subject  was  again  recommended  !*• 

The  following  notification  from  the  Minister  consideration.   A  report  was  adopted  favor.!.. 

of  the  Imperial  Household,  published  In  the  ^^®  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the  llel.rtvv 

Yokohama  papers  in  March,  shows  how  prac-  College  in  Cincinnati,    A  clanae  opposing  ru 

tically  the  Mikado  is  applying  his  decree  to  his  opening  of  a  branch  of  the  college  in  Nt^ 

own  house :  York  was  objected  to,  and  was  referred  bi^ k 

Of  his  gracious  will,  his  Majesty  the  Mikado  has  for  modific^ion.    A  report  on  the  observaL. . 

notified  the  necessity  or  practicinff  tne  greatest  eoono-  of  the  oabbatn  was  adopted,  to  the  eftect  tin' 

my.    It  is  therefore  ordered  by  bis  Mafesty  that  the  **  the  religious  welfare  of  the  Jewish  couu^  i- 

exp^ses  of  food  and  all  other  household"  matters  must  nity  depends  greatly  on  the  preservation  of  tl - 

be  reduced.  Sabbath.    It  is  necessary  for  ns,  as  lor  all  r.~ 

Considerable  excitement  was  produced  in  ligtous  bodies,  to  have  certain  ideas  in  oi'^. - 

July  in  consequence  of  the  British  Minister's  mon,  and  to  have  certain  outward  symbot*  t  > 

interference  with  the  Japanese  quarantine  reg-  express  them.    The  means  for  obtaining  a  U'- 

ulations.    As  cholera  prevailed  in  the  southern  ter  observance  of  the  Sabbath  are,  hoT(e^<^ 

parts  of  the  empire,  a  strict  quarantine  was  not  within  the  reach  of  the  Council,    ?t^^'i^ 

ordered  for  Yokohama.     The  United  States  sion,  example,  and  education  alone  cao  jr^ 

Minister  issued  immediate  instructions  for  the  duce  a  proper  sentiment  on  the  subject ;  l 

compliance  of  Americans  with  the  quarantine  legislation  by  us  can  influence  the  inatttr 

regulations.    The  British  Minister  denied  the  Some  of  the  speakers  on  this  report  de^irtt!  t 

right  of  the  Japanese  Government  on  account  have  a  specific  mention  made  of  the  bovcl' 

of  extra-territorial  jurisdiction,  and  declared  day  as  the  Sabbath  that  was  intended ;  ^  ' 

that  any  English  ship  should  break  quarantine  their  views  did  not  prevail,  a  general  a^^r 

and  be  protected  in  doing  so  by  British  men-  ment  being  manifest  that  no  other  day  i<< 

of-war.     Owing  to  indignant  remonstrances  be  regarded  as  the  Jewish  Sabhath.     A  rei>  ' 

fV'om  infiuential  quarters,  especially  from  Crov-  on  circuit  preaching  recommoided  the  } '-  • 

emor  Uennessy  of  Hong-Kong,  who  was  at  tioe,  and  gave  the  names  of  a  number  of  u. ' 

that  time  visiting  Japan,  the  British  Minister  isters  who  had  volunteered  to  engage  in  ti . 
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work.  The  sam  of  $1,000  was  appropriated  the  Alliance  of  Vienna,  and  the  Deutsche  Go- 
to put  into  execution  a  plan  to  provide  yohm-  meinde  Bund  of  Leipsic. 
txT  visiting  preachers  for  such  communities  as  The  first  instance  of  tiie  interchange  of  fra- 
are  not  able  to  support  a  minister.  The  du-  temal  courtesies  between  Jews  and  a  Ohris- 
ties  of  the  circuit  preachers  will  be  to  organ-  tian  church  in  the  United  States  took  place  in 
ize  congregations,  awaken  the  religious  spirit,  St.  Louis  on  June  29th.  The  Second  Baptist 
und  establish  religions  schools.  Each  minister  Church  in  that  city  having  been  burned,  the 
will  have  a  salary  fixed  by  the  Executive  congregation  were  given  the  use  of  the  Syna- 
Board,  and  his  expenses,  not  more  than  $500  gogue  Shaari  Emeth  for  purposes  of  worship 
a  year,  will  be  paid,  except  when  the  com-  until  they  could  provide  themselves  with  a 
munity  visited  can  furnish  the  money.  A  re-  new  building.  At  the  close  of  the  period, 
port  on  the  subject  of  a  young  ladies*  semi-  when  the  Baptists  were  about  to  go  to  their 
nary  admitted  that  the  establishment  of  such  own  church,  a  joint  religious  service  of  the 
an  institution  would  be  desirable,  but  remarked  two  congregations  was  held  in  the  synagogue, 
n[)()n  the  lack  of  funds  for  the  purpose.  A  with  prayer,  hymns  from  the  Jewish  and  Bap- 
coniinittee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  ad-  tist  hymn-books,  Scriptural  lessons,  and  ad- 
vii^ability  and  feasibility  of  establishing  two  dresses  by  the  Baptist  pastor  and  the  Jewish 
Bolf-snstaining  seminaries,  one  for  boys  and  rabbi. 

one  for  girls,  and  report  at  the  next  session  of  A  plan  has  been  under   consideration  in 

the  Conncil.  England  for  the  reorganization  of  Jews*  Ool- 

A  committee  of  the  Board  of  Delegates  to  lege,  which  contemplates  a  division  into  Ju- 

whom  the  subject  had  been  referred  in  the  nior  and  senior  classes.    Candidates  for  admis- 

previoas  year  presented  a  report  in  favor  of  sion  into  the  Junior  class  must  have  passed  the 

tiie  encouragement    of    agricultural    colonies  matriculation  examination  of  the  UniverBity 

and  the  training  of  youth  to  agricultural  pur-  of  London,  and  be  between  sixteen  and  twen- 

s-i'its^  and  the  following  recommendations  were  ty  years  of  age.    The  course  of  study  in  this 

adopted  on  the  subject :  "  That  a  tract  of  land  class  is  arranged  for  three  years,  during  which 

>\u)M  be  purchased  large  enough  to  accommo-  the  students  shall  attend  classes  at  the  Univer- 

dite  at  least  fifty  families  and  support  a  model-  sity  College.    Candidates  for  the  senior  class 

firm  school ;  that  managers  of  Jewish  schools  shall  have  passed  the  second  B.  A.  examina- 

<^n  1  charitable  institutions  should  introduce  tion  of  the  University  of  London,  and  shall 

iuto  the  institutions  elementary  instruction  on  occasionally  have  opportunities  of  practicing 

the  subject;  that  the  opportunity  now  opens  the  arts  of  preaching,  reading,  and  teaching, 

1>T  a  good  investment  of  money  by  capitalists ;  and  of  being  instructed  in  the  theory  and  prac- 

•iod  that  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Council  tice  of  Sheehitah  and  Milah.     The  Council 

bii  empowered  to  select  from  their  number  shall  grant  certificates  of  competency  to  stu- 

A  Committee  of  five  on  agriculture,  to  solicit  dents  who  have  qualified  themselves  for  the 

donations  of  land,  farming  implements,  and  offices  of  minister,  preacher,  reader,  and  teach- 

nrionev  ;  to  allot  to  each  family  in  the  colony  er  of  religion.    An  elementary  class  is  also  to 

fnna  fifly  to  eighty  acres  of  land  that  shall  be  be  established.     In  Germany  societies  have 

rtnt-free  for  seven  years,  after  which  the  land  been  formed  among  the  rabbis  and  teachers  of 

taken  up  shall  be  offered  to  the  incumbent  for  various  provinces  to  promote  a  new  methodi- 

a  rea<!K>nable  price,  the  money  received  to  be  cal  system  of  instruction,  and  the  German 

a:>plicd  to  the  porchase  of  other  land,  and  so  Board  of  Delegates  is  working  with  the  same 

<>ri :  to  purchase  such  additional  tracts  of  land  object.    In  Austria  a  sharp  impetus  has  been 

i-^  may  from  time  to  time  in  the  colonial  life  given  to  education  by  the  efforts  of  the  Vienna 

'•'  expedient,  and  as  the  ftinds  on  hand  may  Alliance  and  the  Lemberg  *^  Shomer  IsraeL" 

\u-/w  ;  and  that  the  Board's  committee  should  The  Alliance  IsrMite  Uhiverselle  of  Paris 

'  m^nlt  with  kindred  organizations  as  to  the  has  branches  in  every  prominent  European 

>*-<t  means  of  accomplishing  the  project  of  the  capital ;  its  agents  are  in  active  communication 

''•j}<>ny.^^  with  the  most  distant  Jewish  communities  in 

Tlie  Committee  on  Statistics  reported  that  India,  China,  Abyssinia,  etc ;  and  its  schools 

*  '^j  had  made  no  further  progress.    It  ap-  in  Palestine,  Turkey,  Morocco,  and  other  conn- 

>-irt.'d.  however,  that  115  congregations  were  tries  are  making  rapid  progress.    Its  political 

"7  joined  to  the  Union ;  that  for  the  last  fis-  infinence  was  exhibited  at  the  Congress  of  Ber- 

'  il  year  the  sum  of  $4,874  had  been  received  lin,  and  its  schools  in  the  East  attest  the  effi- 

''  >r  tfid  college  from  congregations,  with  yearly  cacy  of  its  educational  influence. 

•'.tributions  of  $967,  $3,837  as  gifts  to  the  A.n  International  Jewinh  Convention^  under 

<inkin$^  fund,  and  $1,821  for  the  support  of  the  auspices  of  the  Alliance  Israelite,  met  in 

'  r-z.-nt  students.    The  miscellaneous  receipts  Paris  on  August  12th,  and  was  attended  by 

;  1  i>cen  $2,647,  and  the  total  disbursements  about  two  hundred  delegates,  among  whom 

^'L^I9.    The  college  had  a  balance  on  hand  were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  repre- 

'    ^3.055,  and  $2,453  in  the  sinking  fund,  sentatives  of  the  race  in  Europe  and  America. 

v')re4sions   of  feUowship    were   exchanged  M.  Cr^mieux,  President  of  the  Alliance,  pre- 

"*:.'!  the  Allianoe  Israelite  IJniverselle  of  Pa-  sided.    The  opening  addresses  dwelt  chiefly 

.  ^,  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association  of  London,  npon  the  stipulation  for  the  emancipation  of 
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the  Jews  in  Ronmania  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
as  marking  an  event  of  great  importance  and 
an  occasion  of  joy.  Tlie  Rev.  H,  8.  Jacobs  of 
New  York  spoke  of  the  great  influence  which 
America  was  destined  to  exercise  in  Jewish 
affairs,  and  of  the  interest  which  was  felt  in 
the  United  States  in  Jewish  progress.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  given  to  the  American  delegates. 
The  subject  of  education  was  prominent  amons 
the  matters  considered  by  the  Convention,  and 
whatever  related  to  the  establishment  and  im- 
provement of  schools  in  the  East  was  received 
with  favor.  A  proposition  was  adopted  to 
commemorate  Jewish  emancipation  in  uie  East 
by  means  of  a  medal.  Propositions  concerning 
the  organization  of  the  Alliance  and  modifica- 
tions of  its  constitution  were  much  debated, 
and  a  final  decision  upon  them  was  postponed 
till  the  next  year. 

JULIO,  E.  D.  B.,  anainter,  bom  on  the  island 
of  St.  Helena,  near  the  spot  where  the  great 
Emperor  lingered  out  his  years  of  captivity,  in 
1848,  died  in  Georgia,  September  15, 1879.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  Italian  father  and  a  Scotch 
mother,  and  inherited  his  poetic  and  artistic 
tendencies  from  oi^e  and  his  indomitable  per- 
severance from  the  other.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  received  a  care- 
ful education.  During  the  war  he  removed  to 
America  and  settled  at  the  North.  The  fra- 
gility of  his  constitution  and  his  natural  sym- 
pathies induced  him  to  move  South.  He  estab- 
lished himself  in  New  Orleans,  and  was  suc- 
cessful as  a  portrait  painter.    Ambitious  and 


like  every  true  artist,  dissatisfied  with  his  own 
powers  of  execution,  he  abandoned  his  career 
and  went  back  to  Paris  to  become  a  pupil  of 
Bonnat    On  his  retnm  to  this  country  he  b«- 
gan  in  New  Orleans  a  school  of  art    His  bt5t 
known  painting,  engravings  of  which  are  wide- 
spread, IS  '^  The  Last  Meeting  of  Lee  and  Btooe- 
wall  Jackson."    It  is  a  composition  of  consid- 
erable merit.    The  fiices  of  the  two  Soutbeni 
leaders  are  admirable  likenesses.    Though  es- 
sentially a  portrait-painter,  Julio  was  aiubitiou? 
of  excelling  in  landscape.    He  painted  mm) 
Louisiana  scenes,  but  his  work  does  not  com- 
pare with  that  of  the  lamented  Clague,  who 
alone  has  caught  the  very  trick  of  the  indoUnt 
waving  moss  pendent  from  the  wide-spreadiok' 
branches  of  tne  live-oaks,  the  sharply  de^Ded 
shadows  of  the  leaves,  the  transparent  atmos- 
phere, and  the  dark  untroubled  waters.  Though 
Clague  had  no  rival  and  left  no  sncoessor,  Julio 
bore  some  impress  of  his  genius,  and  paid  Um 
the  homage  of  sincere  admiration.    Unfona- 
nately  his  career  was  untimely  nipped.  To  try 
change  of  air,  he  went  to  Georsia,  but  con- 
sumption was  too  far  advanced.    He  left  maoj 
unfinished  works.    His  ** Diana"  is  a  strikii.g 
and  graceful  figure.    The  coloring  is  defeotiu, 
but  the  drawing  is  fine.    He  was  a  rapid  acJ 
skillM  draughtsman.    His  crayon  sketches  are 
meritorious.    One  of  his  pictures  was  eiL ' 


1  Li- 


lted at  the  Oentennial  and  favorably  critidf^. 
It  was  entitled  '*  Harvest  Scene,"  and  re|>n< 
sented  cane-cutting  on  a  Louisiana  sogar  i>hi- 
tation. 
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EANS  A8.  The  biennial  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Kansas  commenced  on  January  ISth. 
Lieutenant-Governor  L.  U.  Humphrey  presided 
in  the  Senate ;  and  in  the  House  Sidney  Clarke 
was  chosen  permanent  Speaker. 

An  election  of  a  Senator  in  Congress,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  John  James  Ingalls,  was  concluded  on 
January  Slst  Mr.  Ingalls  was  reelected.  The 
vote  on  each  ballot  was  as  follows : 


C^NDroiTES. 

Ingalls 

Anthony 

Simmon 

PbUttps 

Cunpbea 

Horton 

Pomeroy 

Ooodln(I>em.)... 
Hitohell  (Oreen.) 


TofMdky. 

WadaMdAj. 

TbmttAaj, 

60 

6S 

T2 

26 

26 

25 

IT 

17 

IT 

11 

14 

18 

0 

4 

0 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

20 

22 

IT 

19 

18 

18 

86 

0 
0 
0 
0 
80 
0 
1 
2 


Charges  of  bribery  in  the  election  were  im- 
mediately made,  and  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  House : 

WhermUj  It  is  charged  that  dorixiff  the  progrom  of 
the  late  Senatorial  election  sots  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion were  resorted  to,  to  influence  the  votes  of  mem- 
ben  of  this  House  for  United  States  Senator ;  and, 


IF3Ur«M,  It  Is  also-  dfaaiged  that  offers  were  m^^c '.  ] 
poy  large  sums  of  money  for  votes  for  Senator,  .j  ^ 
that  In  some  cases  these  corrupt  ofiGera  were  m^Jt.  1/ 
members  of  this  House;  and. 

Whereat^  The  honor  of  the  State,  the  intc^tr   f 
this  House,  and  the  character  of  the  Senate  oi'  il>t-  ^  i^-* 
ted  States  demand  that  a  ftQl  and  impartial  inve-t  ;.*.' 
tion  should  be  had  of  all  the  tacto  and  circuin^^tjLLu'* 
connected  with  the  aforeaud  chaises ;  tberefnrc. 

JUtolved^  That  a  oommittoe  or  five  membe>  ^ 
appointed,  whose  duty  it  ahall  be  to  investigate  .1 
cnaives  or  bribeiy  and  oorruption  oonneeted  wnii  - 
late  Senatorial  election,  and  all  ohama  of  oormr-  ■■  ^ 
in  office  made  agunst  the  recently  etocted  Seiuit< t>  ' ' 
the  end  that  the  innocent  may  be  vizidiaated,  aiii  ^ 
acts  of  bribeiy  and  corruption,  if  any,  shall  be  luui-, 
exposed,  and  punished. 

A  similar  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  ^^^d 
ate,  and  for  the  sake  of  economy  it  wa.«  i"" 
posed  to  change  the  committee  into  a  joint  »li 
but  the  House  refused  to  concnr. 

The  committee  of  the  House  submitted  Ot'  * 
reports,  one  a  majority  and  two  mioorit r.  7 
chairman  reported  that  the  charge  that  art-  < 
bribery  and  corruption  were  resorted  to  ^^ 
intent  to  influence  the  votea  of  members  of  i: 
House  was  sustained;  but  no  acts  of  bribery  .r 
corruption  were  proven  against  Senator  liu<  ^ 

Another  memW  of  the  oommittee  report 
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that  the  evidence  sabmitted  fully  convinced  to  it  for  transmission  from  one  person  to  an- 

bim  that  Mr.  James  S.  Merrett  was  a  general  other.    The  operator  by  order  of  the  House 

manager  in  the  interest  of  Senator  Ingalls  at  was  arrested  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  on  an 

Topcka  daring  the  pending  of  the  late  benato-  attachment  ^^  for  a  contempt  in  refusing  or  neg- 

ri^U  election,  and  had  general  charge  of  his  lecting  obedience  to  the  summons  {ntb  pana 

rooms  and  the  direction  of  his  affairs ;  that  he  ditces  tecum)  before  tlie  investigating  committee 

wsis  aided  and  assisted  in  his  plans  to  reelect  of  the  House  of  Represeutatives  of  the  State  of 

Senator  Ingalls,  among  others,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Kansas,"  and  was  imprisoned.    Meantime  the 

I):tnf ord  and  Mr.  Calvin  Hood ;  that  Senator  answer  of  the  company  was  received.    It  pre- 

In galls  and  those  parties  employed  corrupt  and  sents  their  view  of  the  legal  aspect  of  the 

illegal  means  to  secure  the  election  of  said  J.  J.  question  of  the  inviolability  of  telegraphic  mes- 

Ingalls  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  but  sages  of  individuals,  and  is  one  step  toward 

for  said  improper  influences  his  election  would  the  final  decision  of  the  question  which  must 

not  have  been  obtained.  ultimately  be  made.    The  points  embraced  in 

The  majority  of  the  committee'reported  that  their  answer  were  as  follows : 

^^7.^*t""S'^^  ^^''I'u  {^^r^^®  T,!*^^^?^  The  Telegmph  Company  distinctlv  disavows  all  par- 

and  that  they  find  from  the  testimony  that  John  tisan  feeling  or  interest  in  the  investigation  ordered  by 

J.  Ingalls,  the  recently  elected  United  States  the  House,  and  which  is  being  prosecuted  before  tho 

Senator,  used  no  corrupt  means  to  secure  his  conimittee  appointed  for  that  purpose.    The  company 

election  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  that  JSl^^^l^  ^  ^^Z'  A^'lf^'  ^'J  .^-If/  T^^T^^^i*" 

„  .,,         ^  Au     1  A     a       A     •  1         J"  J  X  tion  ordered  or  conducted  by  any  tnbunal  for  the  dis- 

nei  her  of  the  late  Senatorial  candidates  was  eovery  of  any  Ulcgal  act  against  the  State,  or  against 

^"iilty  of  bribery  or  corruption  m  the  late  Sena-  tho  rights  of  an  individual.    Their  objection  is,  that 

torial  election ;  and  they  fhrther  said  that  In-  the  company  ought  not  to  violate  the  confidence  of  its 

galLs  the  recentiy  elected  United  States  Sena-  patrons,  and  that  to  compel  it  to  do  so  would  be 

tor,  had  not  be^m  guilty  of  any,«>rmption  in  ITp^PrL^^f  J  '^l.Ttni^rtZ^'t^ 

orace ;  and  that  tbere  was  no  evidence  against  millions  of  messages  a  year,  intrusted  to  the  oonfldenoe 

any  member  or  members  of  the  House  which  of  the  Telegraph  Company,  representing  as  thev  do 

woald  warrant  or  justify  their  expulsion.  the  capital,  the  enterprise,  and  the  intelligence  of  the 

TueHon«adoptedthereportofthem^ori.  ^S^'S^'l^^n^l^^CrrofecSTof 

•■^L  */5l^_?   ^®"    ,'  ?*^®            ,         ,         ^  Government  for  protection^m  the  seizure  of  their 

1  he  following  resolution  was  also  adopted  private  communications,  and  especiiUly  from  any  use 

bj  t'ie  House :  of  them  which  would  be  liable  to  intensify  poutical 

'                             .             i_     V     -L   T         •    ^  excitement    The  Telegraph  Company  has  tneroforo 

n  h^eas.  The  testimonv  taken  by  the  Investigation  adopted,  as  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of  all  its  oflftcers, 

'  niiriittee  diftcloaes  the  feet  tl»t  certain  members  of  agents,  and  employees,  that  no  messages,  whether  ori- 

>  H'>ujie  did,  during  the  late  Senatorial  contest,  take  ^nal  or  copy,  m  any  office  of  such  companv,  shall  bo 

^yiiid  paina  to  place  themselvee  in  position  to  be  taken  or  removed  ftx)m  tlie  actual  possession  or  control 

iT^red  money  to  mnuenoe  their  votee,  and  did,  in  of  the  company  without  the  consent  or  direction  of  the 

■c--me  iastancea,  actually  receive  money,  though  not  company's  Executive  Committee,  or  of  its  Board  of 

frrn  either  of  the  Senatorial  candidates ;  therefore,  be  it  Directors.    The  sacredness  of  this  confidence  is  rec(«?- 

Revphed^  That  the  conduct  of  all  such  members  is  nized  in  some  States  by  statutes  prescribing  penalties 

de^erving  of,  and  this  House  does  administer  upon  for  a  voluntary  betrayal— a  security  which  3ie  law  has 

them,  its  severest  censure,  committing  them  to  their  not  given  to  those  ordinary  communications  between 

■  o:istituent«  for  thmr  ultimate  condemnation,  which  private  parties  from  which  analogies  are  drawn  sup- 

t;.«y  so  justly  deserve.  posed  to  justiljr  the  application  of  the  tubpatna  dueet 

tecum  to  telegrams.    During  the  period  in  whidi  the 

The  vote  was— yeas  51,  nays  48.  law  affecting  them  has  been  in  process  of  adaptation 

A  committee  of  the  Senators  in  Congress  fromtheUwof  evidence  upon  analogous  topics,  a  dis- 


r 
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onerating  nun,  but  conaenmmg  many  of  the  mand  the  same  protoction  to  the  same  communication 

(•roceedinga  at  the  election.  when  confided  to  this  qwiH  public  agency,  which 

During  this   investigation  a  question  was  holdb  a  powerover  men's  i^wrs  through  ito  possession 

r,-.;^^  »k:«i«  i»  ^4  #a«  »«^«/k  :»«.7yv«-«»^^  fi.-^  of  their  secrets  exceodmg  that  which  any  Government 

r:ii>i>d  which  18  of  far  more  importance  than  obtains  through  the  mire  physical  custody  of  sealed 

h*i  matter  tnen  at  issue.     Ine  committee  sum-  letters.    Telc^rraph  companies  naturally  desire  to  en- 

ni<*ned  the  telegraph  operator  to  appear  before  hance  the  public  confidence  in  the  safety  of  oommuni- 

'h'm,  and  bring  any  original  messages  in  his  cations  intrusted  to  them,  and  they  have  strenuously 

>..ession.     The  operator  sent  to  them  a  com-  Sf^^^o^ftlT-^^^^^^^ 

a  inioation  atatmg  that  he  was  ready  to  appear,  the  contents  of  their  files  wserted  by  courts  and  legis- 

•ir  that  be  had  been  instructed  by  the  man-  lative  bodies.    These  ideas  find  sujxport  in  some  re- 

».:  jment  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com-  spectable  places  where  neither  the  interest  nor  feel- 

i-.y  to  decline  to  produce  any  original  tele-  '^  ^^  ^®  telegrapher  can  be  aupposed  to  have  in- 
/Mr'ns  in  hie  possesaion,  as  the  custodian  there-      Xdji  Cooley,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  work  on 

•:  I'^r  the  companv;  ana  further,  that  the  com-  "Constitutional   Limitations."  under  the   head  of 

:  uDv  had  forwarded  by  mail  a  communication  '^  Constitutional  Protection  of  the  Citizen  affainst  un- 

'An^ms  t^e  answer  which  it  desired  him  to  reasonable  SearchesandSeinires,"  declares  his  solemn 

'^'■;  T.  iSt  »-»«df  in jnpport  of  Ite  right  to  tt^'^o^'^&rp^^.lIl.S'tha'r^co^dS 

.» tVMhoM  from  any  tribunal  onginal  messages,  ^  them  for  transmission  over  their  wirwunder  a  tub 

or  the  cootenti  of  original  messages,  intrusted  poifui  ducet  Ueum,  and  clearly  and  emphatically  ex- 
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Sresses  his  opiiuon  tliat  certain  decisions  of  somo  of  mand  that  the  aeal  of  confldence  reposed  in  the  tc!e- 

36  State  courts,  aillrming  their  power  to  require  the  graph  companies  bj  their  patrons  shml  not  he  viouitiu. 

production  of  such  messages,  are  founded  upon  erro-  xhe  operator  was  released  in  thia  instance 

neous  doctrines  and  unsound  reasoninir.  •^u     i.  ^u           a     ^*         « ^.t     ^ 

The  Telegraph  Company  b  aware^that  in  several  ^^^^^l  J?®  production  of  the  mesaages. 

instances  decLsions  have  been  made  adverne  to  the  po-  The  following  resolation  was  auoptcd  in  tlie 

sition  herein  contended  for.    These  cases,  or  the  prm-  Senate— yeas  22,  nays  12  : 


274 :  ^d  thV<^Te  of  Niio'nii  Ba^  »*rNltio^"Baii,    %^^^  'V^tJ^^!^^'!^^JfM^^  i«ri«r  r  r 
7  West  ViivinU,  544.  from  the  United  States  courts  all  civil  jnnedjct:  r:. 


tfitt 

totC 


In  the  caSe  of^Bames,  a  local  telegraph  manager  at  ^heUier  by  ongmid  «toon  ot  remov^  iroin 

New  Orleans,  the  witneU  was  subplnied  to  produce  '^'^'^^  except  by  ai>peal  or  wnt  of  error  from  fc 

telentuns  betbre  a  committee  appolrTted  in  December,  <»"rts  of  final  resort  m  cases  as  now  authonied. 
1876,  by  tiie  lower  House  of  .Conjpess.  to  investigate         ^^  ^^t  was  passed  to  repeal  the  annual  levr 

the  alleged  frauds  m  the  Presidential  election  m  Lou-  ^^  ^^^  ^.ii  ^„  ♦!,*,  ^i^iIa.  5v>«  <i^i.»^i  •^^^ .-  - 

isiana.    Barnes  declined  to  produce  the  messages.    His  J*  .<>»«  °^  <>?  thedoUar  for  school  pnrpobe^ 

answer  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  ^his  was  an  important  tax  lor  tbe  weitare  of 

that  committee,  on  the  strength  of  tlic  cases  The  State  the  schools,  and  the  constitutionaiitj  of  tU 

w.  Litchfield  and  Honister  vs.  Freedman.  above  cited,  act  was  finidly  SQStained  by  the  State  Supreme 

dedd^diat the  witness  must  produce  the  messages,  q  ^     g    ^j^^  g  of  Article  VI.  of  the  (on- 

It  IS  beueved,  however,  tliat  the  opinion  of  Judge  ..^  ^  ^v      *.u»  -j      *u  *.i 

Cooley,  already  quoted,  and  which  was  written  aTa  Btitution^  among  other  thmgs,  provides  that  the 

direct  reply  to  the  orj^uments  presented  in  the  case  interest  on  the  sale  of  pablio  landa  *'  and  mvn 

fh>m  Maine,  far  outweighs  the  reasoning  of  the  Court,  other  means  as  the  Legislature  may  provide  br 

The  cases  of  Henisterw.  Freedman  and  National  Bank  ^x  or  otherwise  shall  be  inviolably  apprcpri- 

w.  National  Bank  are  no  stronger  than  the  case  from  ^^^^  ^^  ^.^^  ««,v«.*x-4.  ^*  <w>«n.mr.»  ^^u^r^^"-*     u 

Maine,  and  are  therefore  fullvTet  and  answered  by  ^^^  ^  ^^«  /JfP^'*  ^t  .«>m«?J«  *£^^^?:  ^.  ^° 

the  oonvincinjj  reasonmg  of  Judge  Cooley.  pursuance  of  this  provision  of  the  Oonstitntioi:, 

As  against  me  decision  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  the  Legislature  in  1861  passed  a  law  (sectiob  5, 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Barnes  case,  chapter  76)  declaring,  "There  is  hereby  kvit^i 

we  may  cite  the  opmions  of  Senators  Conklingand  ^^  assessed  annually  one  mill  on  tbe  dollr: 

Sherman  m  the  case  of  Turner,  a  telegraph  operator  »****  "•»*^«»^~  "r^ ^  ^.iT  ^  «      i.      i      *-  n 

who  was  subpGBnaed  before  a  committed  appomtod  bv  ^^^  ***®  support  of  the  common  schools  ot  t:  e 

the  United  States  Senate  to  investigate  certain  alle^  State."     This  law  was  reSnacted  in  section  7*'s 

ftauds  in  Oregon  shortly  tdtcr  the  rresidcntial  election  chapter  92,  general  statutes  of  1868.     The  yr^- 

of  1876.    In  the  discussion  before  the  Senate,  as  to  the  ceeds  of  this  tax  were  distributed  semi-annualv. 

^ZVp^^^^i^^^'^^rii^'coT  inMarchandJdybythe8t.te8operiBt.n.iu,,. 

ling,  although  mterested  politically  in  supporting  tlie  to  the  several  school  districts  m  tbe  bxMe,  m 

investigation  then  on  foot,  believed  that  an  abuse  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  school  cLililrrU 

power  was  involved,  and  that  a  precedent  dangerous  therein.     In  the  year  1878   the   one-mill  t.-iX 

h?K^«^r??**'''°'^K.'T''l'  *"*^*^';  ^^T^^l  amounted  to  $138,698,  or  sixty  cents  to  e.l. 
he  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  statute  defining  the       i  mi     *     i    ^i  ^   J:«  ♦k^  c»-.«./     tt^-  *.i     ,.    - 

nature  o7  the  testimony  which  may  be  brought  out  in  cl"^  of  school  age  in  the  State.     For  the  vv.r 

such  oases,  the  limits  within  which  it  can  bo  called  1879  the  amount  would  have  been  ab<*ut  liu 

for,  and  the  circumstances  or  foimdation  which  should  same  per  capita.     For  years  the  con&titutir'ii- 

bo  laid,  before  telegrams  should  be  produced.    The  ^litv  of  this  law  has  been  questioned,  it  Uiiu 

opmions  of  these  eminent  statesmen,  and  cimnent  law-  i,«ij  ♦i»«*  ««  onnnai  Iaw  v^nv  af^A* -rrx^t.  i^  m 

ye«  as  well,  ought  to  have  great  weight  in  detennin-  ^f^^  ^^«^  *?  annual  levy,  year  after  year,  ^  ifl 

ing  a  question  so  momentous  as  that  involved  ux  the  violation  of  section  24,  Article  11.,  OI  the  (  ou- 

qucstion  of  the  power  of  this  House  to  compel  the  Tel-  stitution,  which  reads,  **Ko  money  shall  !n> 

egraph  Company  to  open  np  to  the  whole  world  tlie  drawn  from  the  Treasury  except  in  purpujjK  e 

secret  afl'airs  of  every  citizen,  whether  personal,  busi-  ^f  ^  specific  appropriation  made  by  law.  ai..: 
ness,  or  political.  '^       »  ..  '^'^  «  Si  v    ^        i  a.* 

Tie  c^  of  Baboock,  before  Judge  DiUon  (8  Bil.  »o  appropriation  shaU  be  for  a  longer  time  ii..  n 

Ct,  Ct.  B.,  566)^  has  also  been  quoted  as  adverse  to  two  years  "  (under  the  old  provision,  one  yea,: 

the  clium  of  inviolability  for  telegraph  messages.    But  Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  lew  uiMicr 

thia  question  was  not  raised  in  Oiat  case,  as  wiU  ap-  the  Constitution,  aod  because  it  waa  claina: 

Kl",?""ZoCecUo^"^J^''S.'  ?Sfp^2kr^  by  n..ny  that  the  e.^rn  portion  of  the  .st.-.., 

these  messages  are  privileged,  confidential  communi-  Vith  the  greater  part  Ot  tlie  taxable  prof<rt> 

cations;  that  is,  bhe  Telegraph  Company  does  not  in-  of  the  State,  was  paying  for  the  edacation  « ' 

aist  tliat  they  stand  in  any  different  rektion  from  what  the  children  of  the  west,  the  Legislatnre  jit- 

private  pr^ns  would  if  they  had  custody  of  OiesaiM  tempted  to  repeal  the  law.     This  biU  f Mr  1 1  ^ 

papers."     The  only  question  decided  was  whether  tlie  •"'•"P"^^  •^  *«i^       i  ^.^^  i^„„  ^.„  is     *   :,♦, 

M^pafKt  duaa  tecum  sufficiently  described  the  mes-  repeal  of  the  sohool-tax  levy  waa  first  Uitr  > 

sages.   The  case  was  decided  in  1876, before  the  Pros-  duoed  m  the  House.    After  its  passage  iUr-.' 

idential  election  of  that  year.    The  question  of  the  it  was  discovered  that  the  law  of  186<^  L^^l 

mviolability  of  the  confidence  existing  between  the  ^een  refinacted  in  1876,  and  that  in  the  oir.- 

sender  or  receiver  of  a  message  and  tbe  Telegraph  .  ^  ^*  «.«««,  ^#  ♦k^  .n^mKi^Mi  ;f  «i>a  i*:n  ek  .    i 

Company  had  not  then  been  much  discussed  nor  much  \^^  ^^  ™a?^  <>'.  *^«  "\Tv  ^r     ^%°^^}  ^^'  ■  '^ 

considered.    Since  that  time  the  question,  by  reason  oeoome  a  law,  it  would  be  of  no  effect^    C  .c 

of  the  momentous  interests  involved  in  its  aecision,  sequently,  the  bill  never  reached  the  Senate ; 

has  challenged  the  attention  of  the  reading  public  but  the  same  provisions  were  inserted  in  *bv 

throughout  ^Europe  and  America,  and  it  is  not  too  revenue  act  and  became  a  law.    Its  effect  i-.  t-. 

much  to  say  that  careful,  thoughtful,  prudent  men  *^\f"**'' w""  «*"  "  I\!™Tk»«  -li-JT-**  4.^^,1   .. 

•verywhere  are  fast  reaching  the  concfulion  that  the  ftnke  off  about  one  month  ssalan^  of  teachc* 

best  interests  of  the  government  and  the  people  de-  ui  each  city  or  school  oistnct  in  the  otate. 
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Another  act  was  passed  relating  to  school-  pense  of  $18,857.17,  $15,941.88  of  which  was 

books.     It  requires  the  school-district  boards  of  for  instruction,  and  $2,405.84  for  incidentals, 

oiiioers  to  designate  a  particular  series  of  school-  These  institutes  were  in  session  from  four  to 

books,  and  then  to  make  no  change  for  the  en-  six  weeks  each,  and  in  them  6,050  teachers 

m'msr  five  years.    Another  act  was  passed  to  received  instruction. 

re<;ulate  the  sale  of  school  lands.     It  provides        An  act  was  passed  defining  the  term  of  dn- 
thtit  all  new  sales  shall  be  made  on  twenty  years'  ration  and  existence  of  certain  railroads.    The 
time  and  seven  per  cent,  interest.    All  renewals  act  extended  for  seventy -nine  years  the  char- 
of  purchasers  who  have  never  been  in  default  ters  of  all  railroads  granted  by  the  Territorial 
Bliall  be  on  twenty  years'  time  and  at  seven  Legislature,  together  with  some  five  others, 
per  cent,  interest.    All  renewals  of  those  in  The  charters  of  the  former  were  for  twenty 
default  shall  remain  on  ten  years'  time  and  ten  years,  and  expired  on  February  11th. 
p.T  cent,  interest    Such  renewal  to  be  made        The  regulation  of  freights  and  fares  was  re- 
prior  to  October  1,  1879.  garded  as  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
During  the  year  ending  on  July  81, 1879,  the  before  the  Legislature.    There  are  about  2,500 
whold  number  of  school  districts  was  5,575 ;  miles  of  railroads  in  operation  in  the  State. 
increase  for  the  year,  489.    The  whole  number  Their  assessed  value  is  $15,525,088.    The  law 
ot  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-  of  the  State  prohibits  the  railroad  corporations 
one  years,  as  reported,  was :  mules,  160,542;  from  charging  over  six  cents  per  mile  for  trans- 
temales,  150,768 ;  total,  811,810.    The  increase  porting  passengers.     Other  sections  of  the  law 
in  school  population  was  by  far  the  greatest  of  relating  to  the  classification  of  and  charges  for 
any  year  in  ihe  history  of  the  State.     It  repre-  carrying  freight  are  still  less  restrictive.    A  bill 
Si^nted  an  immigration  to  the  State  of  not  less  to  create  a  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners 
than  160,000  persons,  and  was  as  follows:  males,  was  proposed,  but  not  passed.    Another  to 
2^),140;  feroflJes,  21,596;  total,  44,785.     Thir-  regulate,  control,  and  establish  rates  of  fare 
teen  counties  report  an  increased  school  popu-  and  freight  on  railroads,  establish  rules  to  reg- 
Lition  of  more  than  1,000  each.    The  number  nlate  the  same,  and  provide  for  the  punishment 
i>f  persons  enrolled  in  public  schools  some  por-  of  a  violation  of  the  provisions  thereof,  was 
tims  of  the  year  was:  males,  107,095;  females,  brought  forward  in  the  House,  but  failed  to 
101,314;  total,  208,409;  increase  for  the  year,  become  a  law. 

^'^t|()S.    The  average  daily  attendance  on  pub-       The  taxation  of  the  railroads  is  secured  by 

i:(  schools  was:  males,  62,120;  females,  61,876;  the  laws  of  the  State,  which  require  that  aU 

N>tal,  123,996;  increase  for  the  year,  17,064.  property  shall  be  assessed  at  its  value  in  money. 

The  reports  show  an  increase  in  the  length  of  ^Property  other  than  railroad  property  is  as- 

fhc  Hchool-term.    In  1878  the  average  for  the  sessed  by  local  assessors.     Railroad  property 

>tate  was  22*6  weeks,  and  in  1879  it  was  24*6  is  assessed  by  a  **  State  Board  of  Railroad  As- 

weeks,  the  increase  for  the  year  being  two  ssssors,"  consisting  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 

«  e^'ks.     The  number  of  different  teachers  em-  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor  of  State,  Treasurer 

y»I<>yed  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  for  of  State,  and  the  Attorney-General.    The  as- 

'he  rear  was:  males,  8,128;  females,  8,579;  sessment  of  all  classes  of  property  in  the  State 

total,  6,707.  does  not  exceed  sixty  per  centum  of  its  "  value 

The  sources  from  which  the  common-school  in  money."  All  the  real  estate  of  railroad  com- 

f'lnd  was  derived  were:  panics  connected  with  the  right  of  way  and 

n  .lAor^s  from  mtcedintt  jeu. $261,467  18  Used  in  the  daily  operation  of  the  road  is  as- 

M  »•  i  annomi  acbooi  ftind 5JJ506  fio  sessed  with  the  track,  ties,  iron,  etc.    All  other 

7;*;;:rt''S;JS.   ,)!f^!"*f"^.?;*:::::::::::      l{f^  «1  ^eal  estate  is  assessed  by  the  local  assessor  of 

A^otaer  •oaroM '.'..[       63i648  u  the  township  Or  city  in  which  the  real  estate 

Total  reedpf |i,878,&68  Oi  "situated     Personal  property,  as  roll  ing-stock, 

ties,  iron,  timbers,  material,  tools,  moneys,  etc., 

Tlie  school  expenses  were  as  follows :  are  assessed  to  the  railroad  corporation  the 

>  T  tev^ert'wigw      ...     ..     11,019,699  16  same  as  to  individuals.    The  franchises  of  rail- 

;  .;  n!:i°faJ?uS  toSSSSu'!^^; ; :::::: :      ri^^m  tl  road  companies  are  not  taxed.    The  proj>erty 

•r  t.'xt-booiu 10,772  91  of  the  railroad  corporations  being  taxed,  the 

■  ;mV,^'i5''55S;ti;::::;::::::::::::::::    iJiwSS  -tock  is  not  taxed.  The  receipt*  are  not  taxed, 

i>r  3ii«^  boiuings,  and  ftunitore SM,odi  80  except  that  portion  of  receipts  over  expendi- 

^  gx  MK)  794  80  ^^^^  which  is  found  to  be  surplus  on  March  1st 

♦  »»w,  each  year.    All  moneys  and  all  credits  in  ex- 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  June  80,  cess  of  debts  on  hand  March  1st  are  taxed. 

>79.  the  permanent  common-school  fund  of  The  total  value  of  all  classes  of  rolling-stock 

'.e  State,  deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer,  is  ascertained  from  a  sworn  inventory  by  the 

•Mmnted   to  $1,601,681.92,  $1,528,226.08  of  company,  and  the  valuation  apportioned  equal- 

>  .I'll  was  invested  aa  foUows:  United  States  ly  to  eadi  mile  of  road.    Local  taxes  are  levied 

i-t,  $140,000;  Kansas  State  bonds,  $607,-  by  the  local  authorities  upon  the  railroad  prop- 

:    Lawrenee  city  bonds,  $100,000;  school-  erty  in  the  severid  counties,  cities,  townships, 

*-iot  bonds,  $675,801.    Sixty-six  normal  in-  and  school  districts,  as  returned  by  the  State 

utea  frere  held  during  the  year,  at  an  ex-  Board  of  Assessors.     State  taxes  are  appor- 
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tioned  hj  the  State  Board  and  collected  bj 
the  OouDty  Treasurer  of  the  counties  through 
which  the  roads  run.  The  annual  taxes  are  di- 
vided so  that  they  can  be  paid  in  semi-annual 
payments  on  December  20th  and  June  20th. 
All  taxes  unpaid  at  those  dates  have  a  penalty 
of  five  per  centum  added.  All  taxes  on  personal 
property  (for  the  purposes  of  taxation  all  rail- 
road property  is  held  to  be  personal  property), 
after  the  dates  above  mentioned,  shall  be  col- 
lected by  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties 
by  seizure  and  sale  of  property.  This  law  has 
been  in  force  for  three  years,  and  is  giving  sat- 
isfaction to  the  people  and  the  corporations. 
Under  its  provisions  the  assessment  of  railroad 
property  has  increased  three  millions  of  dollars 
over  the  assessments  made  by  local  assessors. 
The  taxes  assessed  on  the  right  of  way,  track, 
road-bed,  rolling-stock,  tools  and  materials, 
telegraph  lines,  etc.,  for  1879,  amounted  to 
$490,823. 

A  joint  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture recommending  that  a  State  constitutional 
convention  should  be  called. . 

The  estimated  assessment  of  property  for 
1879  was  $140,000,000,  and  for  1880,  $146,- 
000,000.  These  estimates  would  require,  to 
meet  expenditures,  a  tax-levy  of  four  miUs, 
distributed  as  follows:  for  general  revenue, 
three  mills;  for  Capitol  extension,  one  half 
mill ;  for  sinking  fund,  one  tenth  nuil ;  for  in- 
terest, four  tenths  mill.  The  following  items  are 
from  the  statement  of  the  assessment  of  per- 
sonal property  for  1879 : 


PROPERTY. 

Knnbcv. 

Total  MMMtd 

rata*. 

■HMdrUofc 

Horeef 

240.260 

802,014 

86,287 

248,S42 

674,788 

66.951 

11.695 

1,888 

$7,76S,468  M 

8,58'3,«»20  02 

1,467,720  05 

280,on  25 

87ri,577  86 

l,ai2,257  70 

876.979  20 

178,758  00 

$82  84 

NoatcatUe. 

Mules  and  ASM*.... 
Sheep 

10  &) 

40  04 

1  14 

HofT* 

WairoDS 

1  53 
20  86 

Cvriaif es 

82  28 

FlsDofortea 

92  27 

The  agricultural  products  of  the  State  show 
annually  an  increase  in  amount  and  value. 
The  values  of  these  in  1878  are  thus  reported 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture : 

Field  pr«doets #49,9^484  88 

IncreaM  in  totol  ralae  of  fkrm  animals 61,401,871  80 

Producto  of  live  stock 10,416,889  82 

ProdacU  of  market  garden 247,610  89 

Apiarian  prodacta 56.141  16 

Hortlcoltarai  prodaoU 8,642,770  87 

Total  Taloatloo  of  term  products  for  1873.  t«»,6n,067  81 

Acres  in  organized  counties,  83,599,600;  in 
unorganized  counties,  18,443,920;  acres  under 
cultivation,  6,538,727.85 ;  increase  of  cultivated 
acres  during  the  last  six  years,  8,567,120.85 ; 
increase  fi-om  1877  to  1878,  943,422.86.  The 
acreage  of  wheat  in  1879  in  the  State  was 
greater  than  in  the  previous  year  by  228,104 
acres,  making  the  aggregate  for  winter  wheal 
amount  to  1,297,525  acres.  During  the  last 
three  years  the  area  in  winter  wheat  has  in- 
creased over  100  per  cent.  The  area  in  spring 
wheat  was  over  412,139  acres.    The  area  in 


oori)  was  2,925,070  acres,  an  inorease  of  589.5.S8 
acrec  over  1878,  and  of  60  per  cent,  during  the 
pa&i  three  years.  The  area  in  oats  wa^  573,- 
928  acres ;  in  potatoes,  65,000  acres ;  in  fl&x, 
69,388  acres;  in  castor  beans,  68,179  acres. 
The  area  in  tame  grasses,  clover,  millet,  timo- 
thy, and  blue-grass,  aggregated  139,976  acrea, 
and  in  prairie,  meadow,  and  pasture,  484,01!/ 
acres.  The  total  area  in  all  farm  Qro])s  ag- 
gregated 7,757,180  acres,  an  increase  dorioz 
tiiie  past  year  of  1,218,408  acres.  The  winter 
wheat  was  unusually  fine.  The  com  promised 
the  largest  yield  ever  known  in  the  8t:ii«. 
The  live-stock  reports  show  an  increase  durioe 
the  past  three  yeara  of  51  per  cent,  in  bor^i, 
97  per  cent  in  mules,  46  per  cent  in  milch 
cows,  44  per  cent,  in  other  cattle,  116  f>er  ctot 
in  sheep,  and  283  per  cent,  in  hogs.  Tlio  farm 
dwellings  erected  during  the  year  number  15,- 
952,  valued  at  nearly  $3,000,000.  The  popuiii- 
tion  of  Kansas  on  the  1st  of  March,  1879,  ^^as 
839,978,  an  increase  of  141,481  daring  the  pre- 
vious year.  At  the  same  date  there  vere 
2,444  miles  of  railway  in  the  State,  and  5.:^ 
miles  were  bnilt  during  1879. 

There  were  8,025  sheep  reported  killed  hy 
dogs  for  the  year  ending  March  1,  1679.  Tie 
number  that  died  by  other  canses  waa  19,<>21. 
There  were  1,059,640  pounds  of  cheese  tumIo 
in  the  State  during  the  year,  and  14.5o0,4;4 
pounds  of  butter.  The  value  of  pool  try  &d  i 
eggs  was  $893,070.48,  while  the  raiua  vt 
animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaaght^^r  w.j 
$8,665,143.  The  produce  of  market  ganitca 
footed  up  $307,292.48.  Chickens  and  i^i;* 
foot  up  more  than  gardens.  There  are  hc\ 
31,190  stands  of  bees  in  the  State,  and  th(^.> 
made  870,898  pounds  of  honey,  and  lo.m'' 
pounds  of  wax.  There  are  in  the  State  1,N'7.- 
192  apple-trees  in  bearing,  58,462  pear-trtrts 
4,784,076  peach-trees,  169,940  plum-tree?,  44'< - 
726  cherry-trees.  Iliose  not  In  bearing  a-c : 
apple,  3,978,062 ;  pear,  154,265 ;  peach,  4,C4^ - 
801;  plum,  254,968;  cherry,  67^426.  Frur* 
of  aJl  kinds,  except  grapes,  were  a  very  sb'rt 
crop.  Most  of  the  counties  reported  an  avir- 
age  crop  of  grapes,  but  in  a  few  the  crop  >«^:> 
light.  The  number  of  acres  in  vineyard>  ^  :i.« 
3,418,  and  84,079  gallons  of  wine  were  niaOe. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  n^e 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  They  are  control :  -.-i 
by  twenty-five  persons,  divided  into  five  l>oar>. 
as  follows :  Regents  of  the  Normal  School,  t  ti  ; 
Regents  of  the  State  University,  six;  Rop-u:: 
of  Agricultural  College,  six ;  Trnstees  of  C  t.&r- 
itablo  Institutions,  five;  and  Directors  of  t:.-.- 
Penitentiary,  three.  The  total  amount  paid  * 
the  membm  of  the  Boards  for  the  fiscal  jt  .r 
ending  January  80,  187^,  amoonted  to  $5,6:'*. 
60.  The  consolidation  of  the  control  of  ti  - 
several  charitable  insdtntions,  whidi  pUoiti 
them  all  in  the  bands  of  one  board,  was  ii.n«:i. 
in  1876,  and  baa  worked  wdl. 

The  debt  of  Leavenworth  comity  and  city.  \r 
bonds  issued  to  aid  in  railroad  constrncri^r. 
exceeded  at  £he  begimung  of  the  year  (Sj.**  ^',- 
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000  which  was  80  per  cent  of  the  taxahle  prop-  destitute.    They  were  hmdod  on  the  river  banke  by 

ertr  of  the  county  and  40  per  cent  of  that  of  ?^^ii?.  ^«  .^^^^  ^P  ^L^-fu^^'i?^'-*^'  a 

viuT  wi  W4«wwt«*«j          niL^*^;«4.^,^„*.  ,«^«;„«j  loDg  and  tedious  joumey,  tiTiught  With  hardBhips  and 

the  city  respectively.     IhemtercBt  remained  privations.    Many  were  sick  aSl  dying  fVomexp^ure, 

unpaid  so  long  that  the  creditors  became  wea-  and  many  were  suffering  for  food,  doUiing,  and  medi- 

ried  with   waiting,  and   broaght  suit  on  their  eal  assistance.    The  simplest  dictates  of  humanity  de- 

bonds.    The  United  States  Court  gave  judg-  tnand  immediate  and  organized  effort  for  their  relief. 

^    *  :«  4.u^:.  <»«..^.   ^-^A  ^^A^m^i  ♦Ki*  nJ^nnf«r  Another  mcentave  to  meet  this  emergency  was  to 

raent  in  their  favor,  and  ordered  the  County  ^^^tain  the  honored  traditions  of  our'^Stato,  which 

CommiasionerB  to  levy  a  tax  to  pay  the  Judg-  jja^  [^  conception  and  birth  in  a  struggle  for  6«edom 

ments.  This  order  the  Commissioners  declined  and  equal  rigiits  tor  the  colored  man.    She  has  shed 

to  obey,  and  they  were  cited  before  the  Court  too  much  blood  for  this  cause  to  now  turn  back  from 

to  answer  why  they  should  not  be  punished  for  J^^  soU  th^e  defenseless  people  fleeing  from  the  knd 

contempt.    PopnUr  meetings  were  then  held  ^  y^i^^enot  sought  to  stimukte  or  encourage  their 

both  at  Leavenworth  and  Lawrence,  at  which  migration  hither.     We  have  always  endeavored  to 

tbd  Commissioners  were  exhorted  to  persist  in  place  before  the  colored  people  of  the  South  the  plain 

their  refusri,  even  if  they  had  to  go  to  prison,  pets,  hoping  thus  to  properly  restrain  an  improvident 

Tbo  re«>l^«.  declare  that  they  were. elected  ^f^^ft^  ritfe^°^rlS^oS^ 

on  this  very  issue,  with  the  nnderstandmg  that  Western  and  Northern  States  possess  equal  advantages 

nnder  no  oironmstanoes  would  they  levy  a  tax  for  homes  for  the  laboring  man.    In  brief,  we  have 

to  pav  the  interest,  and  it  waa  expected  that  undertaken,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  newer,  to  provide  for 

thev  would  keep  their  pledge.     Some  of  them  ^^^  destitute  of  these  people,  who  come  voluntarily 

II-  1     J     1      *j   !lv  ^  *lu               1 J    «  *    ^u^-  among  us,  the  common  necessities  of  lile,  and  to  assist 

pubhcly  declared  that  they  would  not  obey  them  in  obtainmg  situations  where  they  can  earn  a 

the  order  of  the  Court.    The  following  resolu-  livelihood. 

tioQ  manifests  the  defiant  attitude  of  the  peo*  We  have  made  an  effort  to  establish  a  colony  about 

pl^ .  fifty  miles  west  of  this  oitv  in  Wabaunsee  County. 

'^    '  Finding  that  good  land  could  bo  bought  for  $2.65  per 

R^^lted.    That   the  tax-payers    of  Leavenworth  tcro,  we  are  locating  about  thirty  lamilies  on  forty 

County  will  stand  by  the  Board  of  County  Commis-  acres  each.    This  is  university  Umd,  one  tenth  to  be 

sioH'^rs  in  its  efforts  to  oompromise  the  railroad  in-  paid  down  and  the  balance  in  nineteen  vears  at  7  per 

dc business  as  long  as  they  are  governed  by  the  wish  cent,  uiterest.    We  have  furnished  for  tfieir  use  teams 

01'  t'le  tax-payers  as  expressed  in  this  motion,  and  will  and  some  agricultural  implements,  built  barracks  to  be 

pr 'toot  Uicm  from  personal  loss  and  pay  all  expenses  used  in  common,  and  fumishca  rations.     We  also 

that  are  necessary  to  be  inourred  in  an  effort  to  bring  agreed  to  make  die  first  payment  for  them.     Some 

ab  >at  a  compromise  of  this  indebtedness ;  and  in  fight-  ground  has  been  broken  and  planting  done,  but  it  waa 

iri^'  it  to  the  end,  if  the  members  have  to  be  sent  too  Ute  to  realize  much  this  season.    This  is  an  ex- 

io  jail,  the  ooon^  will  oompensate  them  for  their  time  periment,  and  so  far  seems  suooessful,  but  it  requires 

while  detained  from  their  business,  and  if  thev  are  more  money  than  we  anticipated.    The  ultimate  suc- 

c  •  ripelled  to  pay  any  fines,  the  county  wlU  fully  in-  cess  of  this  colony  must  depend  on  future  contribu- 

demaily  them.  tions.     The    refugees   have  established  three  otlier 

Tk^-^  ^-^^^ a:^^^   ..»  «»  -ii  ^fi^Ai.  AAo/io  \^A  colonies,  one  in  Gn^m,  one  in  Hodgeman,  and  one  in 

These  procpedmg3,  as  in  all  other  cases,  led  ^^^  (,^^^^    rpj,^  aiociation  isiot  responsible  for 

to  .IQ  arrangement.  these,  but  they  will  need  assistance. 

The  decline  in  the  amount  of  life-insurance  This  association  has  taken  charge  of,  and  idded  more 

p  >licies  in  the  State  during  the  year  was  $1,-  or  1«»»  ahout  three  thousand  of  these  people,  and 

180,584,  although  there  was  an  increase  in  the  ^"  f^  ^J^^^  J»«'?  '"^  on  the  way  from  ^t.  Loms 

u       •*""""©"  •"•"  ~     •*'  about  four  hundred  more.    We  have  received  money 

namber  of  policies.    ,,        ,     „      .               „   ,  from  all  sources,  $6,819.70.    We  have  expended  and 

The  movement,  or  "exodus^  as  it  was  called,  incurred  obligations  for  the  whole  of  this  fund.     A 

of  colored  families  from  the  States  on  the  lower  large  quantity  of  clothing  and  blankets  have  been  re- 

pirt  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  Kansas  is  treat-  Skived,  and  we  have  a  hirge  lot  of  clothing  now  on 

1  ^i^^».u^«..  :«  ♦k5A>  ..<.<..«      T*  :«  ar.A%<«:Anf  ♦«,  hand.    What  we  need  is  money  with  which  to  obtam 
el  elsewhere  m  these  pages.     It  is  sufficient  to  ^^^^^    ^^^^^  assLstonee,  an4 fiimish  transportation 

sliow  here  the  manner  m  which  they  were  re-  to  such  places  as  will  give  them  employment.    This 

ceived  by  the  people  and  their  condition  on  we  must  have  or  else  relinquish  all  further  efforts  at 

arrival.     This  u  briefly  done  In  the  following  organirod  assistance  to  these  reftigees. 

ar»peal  to  the  friends  of  the  colored  people :  V?v<^*P!2P^®  ''*''*i,  ^^'®  "^^^  so  generously 

I  j/vji  uv  UIMJ3  uAvuua  V*  w«w  v^#«v•«^  ^^  ^^^  ooutributed  to  the  cause  have  our  sincere  thanks. 

To«4,  Kawsas,  Jun4  2«,  1879.  All  contributions  should  be  sent  to  Governor  John 

To  THE  PaiBirDs  o»  thb  Colobbd  People  :— The  p.  St  John. 

•' .ri-nors  of  the  Kansas  Freedman's  Relief  Association,  JOHN  P.  ST.  JOHN,  President. 

in  vitw  of  the  present  situation,  deem  it  proper  to  JNO.  FRANCIS,  Treasurer. 

iTuke  public  this  address,  and  ask  the  friends  of  the  p.  j.  BONEBRAKE,  Auditor. 

c!  ne^i  people  for  further  aid  in  carm^  for  the  helpless  ALBERT  H.  HORTON,  Chief  Justice. 

an  j  destitute  refugees.  C.  G.  FOSTER,  U.  8.  District  Judge. 

Ttii-t  is  a  matter  not  local  to  our  State^  but  is  one  of  JAMES  SMITH.  Secretary  of  State, 

n-iti  .aal  oonoem.    It  involves  the  solution  of  a  great  j.  c.  HEBBARD,  Secretary, 

•iutf<ic>n,  important  alike  to  the  people  of  the  whole  WILLARD  DAVIS,  Attorney-General, 

c  jiitry,  aiKi  if  properly  met  wiU  «>  very  &r  to  work  Board  of  Directors— N.  C.  McFarhmd,  T.  W.  Hen- 

a  '.'ure  of  the  ills  of  the  f^eedmen  of  the  South.    If  we  derson,  and  J.  B.  Jetmore. 

P'  ve  eqiud  to  the  occasion,  and  can  assist  these  peo-  xrtpysn^Trrsjrxr      n^\.             *•          c      ..^^..x^. 

[m  who  a»  Mekuig  homes  in  the  North  and  utilize  KENTUCKY.    The  question  of  a  revision 

: !  ir  labor,  thoee  who  remam  behind  will  discover  a  of  the  Oonstitntion  of  Kentucky  was  submitted 

k:  rCicr  fbiimf^  and  better  treatment  m  the  South.  by  the  Legislature  to  the  voters  at  the  election 

In  organiang  thia  assodi^on  we  were  nioved  by  •    August,  1879.    A  majority  vote  against  re- 

!To  ont  rolling  motives.    The  first  was  one  of  human-       .  . *,  "/^ \^  »i,^   t^^ix^^   ««7Ii  u  «»•« 

IV.    Many  orthem  were  old  and  decrepit,  and  many  vision  determines  the  question  until  it  may 

joung  aod  helplett*,  and  with  few  exceptions  were  be  again  submitted  by  the  Legislatore.    it  is 
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regarded  as  one  of  the  defects  of  the  existing  Commoiiwealth  held  hy  the  Board  of  Educa- 
OoDStitution  that  some  of  its  provisions  oper-  tion,  $1,827)000;  hank  stock,  735  shares  in 
ate  against  the  progress  of  internal  improve-  Bank  of  Kentucky,  valned  at  $73,500 ;  ti>ttJ, 
ments.  The  Legislature  is  not  expressly  em-  $1,400,500;  besides  dividends  on  Bank  of  Ken- 
powered  to  levy  taxes,  contract  debts,  or  make  tncky  stock,  tax  on  capital  stock  of  the  Bank 
appropriations  for  internal  improvements.  The  of  Shelby ville.  Farmers'  Bank  of  Kentuiky, 
consequence  has  been  that  a  local  system  of  Farmers'  and  Drovers'  Bank,  fines  and  forfei- 
taxation  has  been  adopted  for  internal  im-  tures  for  gambling,  tax  on  every  $100  vonh 
provements,  and  such  numbers  of  counties  and  of  taxable  property  in  the  State,  tax  on  d<>p^ 
towns  in  the  wealthier  sections  of  the  State  over  six  months  old  (one  dollar  on  each  dog  in 
have  levied  taxes  and  contracted  debt  to  make  excess  of  two  owned  or  kept  by  any  bona  ji'U 
their  own  improvements  that,  if  they  are  not  housekeeper,  and  on  each  dog  in  excess  of  one 
absolutely  unable,  they  are  at  least  unwilling  owned  or  kept  by  any  person  not  a  hoos^'- 
to  submit  to  further  taxation,  should  it  be  pro-  keeper),  and  the  non-transferable  bond  for  the 
posed  under  this  general  provision  of  the  Oon-  surplus  bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  ai>- 
stitution,  to  construct  internal  improvements  num,  the  whole  bond  aggregating  $845,447.3* ». 
in  those  counties  in  other  sections  of  the  State  The  total  receipts  from  all  these  sonrces  at  th^ 
unable  to  provide  the  means  by  local  taxation,  end  of  the  fiscal  year  were  $826,426.67,  and 
By  reason  of  this  the  Legislature  has  become  the  warrants  paid  amounted  to  $81 9,887. i*o. 
powerless  to  levy  taxes  and  contract  debt  on  Of  the  collections,  the  dog  tax  amounted  only 
behalf  of  the  State  for  improvements  in  those  to  $966.70,  and  the  tax  on  billiards  to  $2,605.of. 
counties  and  parts  of  the  State  where  they  are  The  total  collections  only  give  about  $185  Xn 
necessary  to  develop  their  resources,  or  else-  each  of  the  six  thousand  school  districts  intn 
where  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  State,  which  the  State  is  divided,  and  this  is  rjot 
That  this  local  system  of  taxation  has  reduced  enough  to  keep  a  school  in  operation  thrcti 
the  State  to  this  helpless  condition  is  evidenced  monUis  out  of  the  year, 
by  the  failure  of  the  last  Legislature  to  vote  a  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  tlie 
dollar  to  repair  river  improvements.  This  has  State  is  placed  at  400,000  whites  and  50.<>ihi 
led  to  unavailing  petitions  to  Congress  for  aid.  colored.  The  per  capita  has  fallen  to  $l.tiM 
Another  defect  is  the  present  mode  of  organix-  for  white  and  52  cents  for  colored  cLiI<iren. 
ing  the  judiciary  department.  At  the  same  time  about  200,000  white  and  25.> 

The  receipts  of  the  State  Treasury  for  the  000  colored  children  do  not  attend  the  whooL-. 

fiscal  year  ending  on  October  10,  1879,  were,  The  negro  tax  collected  by  the  sheriffs  atut'un:- 

with  the  balance  on  hand  of  the  previous  year,  ed  only  to  $25,716.    Nevertheless,  1,800  schrH>l- 

$2,166,192;  the  expenditures  were  $2,095,821.  houses  have  been  built  during  the  last  ei^'lit 

Although  this  presents  an  apparent  balance  of  years,  while  there  are  7,000  school  districts  in 

$70,870,  there  was  really  a  deficiency,  owing  the  State.    The  Superintendent  says:  **The 

to  the  amount  of  outstanding  claims  unpaid,  schotd-buildings  of  Louisville  alone  are  worth 

This  was  ascribed  by  the  Auditor  to  a  reduc-  nearly  as  much  as  all  the  school-houses  in  \l\t 

tion  of  the  revenue  tax  from  twenty  to  fifteen  rural  districts.    Louisville,  with  a  populati*  n 

cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  the  increase  of  of  about  175,000,  expends  $250,000  annuhl!/ 

litigation    and    crime,  the  multiplication    of  on  her  system,  almost  one  third  the  whole  cf-t 

courts  and  asylums  for  the  rehef  and  protec-  of  educMion  to  the  State.    If  our  people,  in 

tion  of  the  unfortunate,  etc.  the  same  proportion  with  those  of  Louisvil]«^. 

The  total  amount  of  the  bonded  indebted-  would  patronize  education,  we  would  exf't lI 

ness  of  the  State,  exclusive  of  the  school  fund,  annually  $8,750,000  on  our  common  scLo-'N, 

which  is  a  permanent  loan,  is  $180,894.    The  which  would  be  about  seven  dollars  to  XU' 

ample  resources  of  the  sinking  fund  to  pay  pnpil  child  included  in  the  census,  and  almi'^t 

this  indebtedness  are  as  follows :  seventeen  dollars  to  every  one  in  attenJanoo 

Net  pmceods  of  the  redemption  of  the  S-SOgold-  *^  J"^  ^^^\  *^°™K  ^\«.  scholastic  year.'' 

bearinflr  interotit  bonds  of  the  United  sutes.  At  a  btate  Convention  Of  colorea  teacher^ 

purchased  under  the  s^  ©t.^,??^**  2?.'  ^^'^  ^^  s.^  -,  ^  ^^^  in  LouisviUe  on  August  27tli,  a  memorj.il 

theCk>mnilasloner8oftheStnklnir  Fund $205,^71  TO  *^  4.1,^  t  ^«:oi«4.r.««.  «»-.-  ^A^^^^Jk   \2  ■^v.x^v.  *\    ^ 

409  share.-*  of  stock  in  the  Rank  of  LouisTiiie. ..     82,4so  00  «>  *he  Legislature  was  adopted,  in  which  tLt} 

stock  In  turnpike  roads  (estimated)  worth 600,000  00  say : 

Total  resonrces. $768,15111  We,  the  colored  teachers  of  this  Commonweahb.  in 

convention  afisembled,  do.  after  having  given  the  eu-- 

The  amount  of  bonds  due  and  unpaid,  to  wit,  jeet  our  most  otieAil  study  and  att^on  for  the  f  «.-t 

$6,894,  it  is  supposed  will  never  be  presented  twoyean,inoBtreroe<*ftilIy  represent:  first,  that  t-t 

for  payment,  judging  from  the  length  of  time  gr?Sip2i'^.jX^"«S5;S^i^^ 

they  have  been  due,  and  from  the  additional  Commonwealth  general  elementaiy  instruction;  il ..; 

fact  that  the  interest  ceased  on  them  after  ma-  in  a  great  many  ««hool  districts  sohiools  are  not  helii  ut 

turity.    It  is  supposed  they  have  been  lost  or  all,  and  in  many  others  the  jwvroto  of  the  school  fi  1^1 

destroyed  ^  '^  sufficient  to  allow  trustees  to  obtain  any  bat  .vi- 

The  co;.ditio„  o,  the  ^^hool,  and.eohool  ri^'^^T'J^SriSIT^'SadS;^^* C;:-: 

system  of  the  state  is  rather  unfavorable.     The  eationid  advantages  designed  by  the  creation  (»f  t.»  .- 

resources  of  the  school  fond  are :  a  bond  of  the  oolored  oommonHMhool  system.    Iz.  this  etomecti.n 
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we  respectftillv  call  your  attention  Jo  the  ftwt  that  The  dronght  ran  through  the  entire  honey- 

tL«  averu^^  ^lary  of  colored  teachers  m  thU  State  is  making  season,  and  they  were  unable  to  lay  in 

DQly  arx>ut  $50  per  annum,  or  about  one  thurd  the  4.^  .     ^      1     ^'  «,, -^       .     ,        ^  ,       •"•'"* 

avm-e  salaries  oFcolored  t^hera  ;n  the  other  ex-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  »^»'e- ,  There  had  not  been  one 

slave  States  •  and  furthermora,  the  per  capita  which  BWarm  this  year  where  there  are  usually  fifty. 
our  fund  yields  is  onlv  about  one  fourth  that  given  a        The  number  of  idiots  in  the  State  is  758. 

TN-liitechifd,  with  ft  difference  of  four  ye^^^  These  are  supported  by  the  State  at  an  ex- 

of  scho-)!  aire  in  fiivor  of  the  white  chud,  while  mother  ».-.„a^  ^*  #»rK  J«^i.   ^^ui^^  «  4.«*-i  ^4^  *Ra  qk^ 

StattH  the  V  C'jpUa  and  Umit  of  schU  age  are  the  P®^»®  ^^  $75  each,  making  a  total  of  $56,850. 

Ratne  for  the  oolonxi  as  for  the  white  child.    Believing  An    exammation  as   to  the  locahties   of  the 

tha^  while  this  great  difference  remains,  our  common-  State  to  which  they  belong  shows  the  follow- 

^ehoil  syatem  will  not  only  not  accomplish  the  object  ing  results :  Jefferson  County,  embracing  the 

??^^  ''J:7^^r!i^^\^''LZmoiLT\^ Sfj^^^  city  of  Louisville,  with  a  population  of  over 

a  ir'u'atcd  on  account  of  its  inemciency,  we  do  most  orkX  f\t\/\   u  I'i.         -J^z  t-mtit 

nsj^octfully  ask  at  the  hands  of  your  honorable  body  200,000,  has  only  sixteen  idiots ;  while  Wayne 

&Q  c^uaiixation  of  the  per  capita  and  limit  of  school  County  in  the  mountains,  with  a  population 

&>.'«  for  all  the  children  of  this  Commonwealth,  as  the  of  10,602,  has  thirty  idiots.     Again,  Kenton 

only  true  means  of  ^curing  to  every  chUd  the  necea-  County,  embracing  the  city  of  Covington,  has 

ciarv  alucational  faculties.  ^ .,!>*.• r  7u i.    m  !\nf\  s-t-.i  :*°_i._  .    .i 


wiioliy  inomp-tent  as  instructors.    While  the  other  twenty-three  idiots.     Fayette  County,  with  a 

nr"; n;^  fn'I^S  t^'l^lZt  iLf^^h^  ^S^JJS!  popuktion  of  26,656,  has  one  idiot,  wliUe  Mor- 
orinnize  and  fO::*ter,  m  many  instances  by  otate  appro-  n        .     •     .  1       '         .   .  .7i  1 

I-riiinons,  normal  schools  for  the  education  of  colored  9^  County  m  the  mountains,  with  a  popula- 

t<<a  hers,  which  amount  to  twenty  chartered  colleges  tion  of  6,975,  has  twenty-one  idiots.    Daviess 

and  twcntv-nine  normal  schools,  we  have  not  a  single  County,  with  a  population  of  20,714,  has  seven 

normal  school  organized  by  aid  of  Kentucky  for  ^0  idiots,  while  Wolf  County  in  the  mountains, 

fame  purpose :  and  while  nearly  or  quite  $20,000,000  ,„;#.i,^  «,^^«i-»:^«  «ro  «no   !,«-  4.u:-4.^^»  :^i:^*7 

have  Ln  expanded  on  the  colofod  pe5>ple  of  tl^e  South  S''^*  PoP^^f  ^^^^  of  8,603,  has  thirteen  idiots. 

for  educational  purposes  since  the  close  of  the  war,  a  Henderson  County,  With  a  population  of  18,- 

Ytn-  small  proportion  of  this  vast  amount  has  found  457,  has  four  idiots,  while  Harlan  County  in 

iu.  way  into  Kentucky.  the  mountains,  with  a  population  of  4,415, 

The  acreage  of  wheat  was  larger  than  in  has  eighteen  idiots.    Campbell  County,  with 

1878,  bat  there  are  no  means  by  which  to  a  population  of  27,406,  has  one  idiot,  while 

d.n^rmine  its  extent    The  crop  was  estimated  Clay  County  in  the  mountains,  with  a  popula- 

between  8,000,000  and  9,000,000  bushels.    The  tion  of  8,297,  has  twenty-three  idiots.     At 

c^«rn-crop  was  fair,  bnt  suffered  in  consequence  ^^SLst   three  fourths  of    the  idiots   generally 

of  the  damage  to  the  seed,  which  is  left  in  the  drawing  pay  from  tiie   Treasury  are  in  the 

field,  from  the  severe  winter  and  the  heavy  sparsely  settled  counties  in  Eastern  Kentucky, 

rains  late  in  the  season.    Tobacco  was  subject  familiarly  known  as  the  mountain  counties. 
to  the  same  drawbacks  and  casualties  as  the        '^^^  condition  of  the  State  Prison  of  Ken- 

cora-crop.    Much  of  it  was  damaged  by  wind,  tucky,  according  to  the  representations  of  Gov- 

h  lil.  and  rain.     The  extent  of   the  damage  ernor  Blackburn,  is  truly  horrible.    The  num- 

p ould  be  stated  only  approximately.    The  crop  ber  of  convicts  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 

Wis  much  below  the  previous  year.   The  hemp-  ^69,  with  only  780  cells  for  their  reception. 

crop,  althongb  it  grew  out  better  than  was  an-  The  (Governor  says : 

ticipated,  was  very  short  compared  with  any       This  terrible  state  of  affaire  required,  as  a  necessity, 

previous  crop,  and  of  light  fiber  and  inferior  that  878  of  th€»e  wretched  men  should  be  thrust  ana 


qnalitv.  Much  of  it  was  caught  by  the  heavy  immured  two  in  a  cell,  although  these  cells  wore  but 
rains  kfterbei»«  cat,  «.d  oonseqaently  consid-  |  f-lLStl"  ?ht,tSS{lf  ^di^k'S-^'tilS^'c^fi: 
6.  ^ble  of  the  gluten  washed  off.     In  addition,    aid  not  even  contam  sufficient  air  to  support  one  man, 


it  was  discolored  by  the  rains  instead  of  being  and  the  death-record  gives  us  abundant  proof  of  thia 

^•right  and  lively,  as  Kentucky  hemp  usually  fact*   From  the  Ist  of  January  last  up  to  the  present 

h.  The  faU  crop  of  grass  was  finer  than  any  t™?»  ^^^  ^t^^'^^J^  "^^^J*  *  fearful  mortaUty. 
in  .  a»^.^  ^#«^^«!1  «T«^  u  y.yx««,*vA»o«4.^^  e^m  *v!L  To  show  the  temble  torments  some  of  these  con- 
ic ft  score  of  years,  and  it  compensated  for  the  ^.,^^  ^^^  endure,  we  quote  from  the  testimony  of 

sliort  spring  crop  and  half  crop  of  hay.     The  Dr.  William  Bodman,  an  eminent  physician  of  Frank- 

cr<jp  of  Irish  potatoes  was  short,  yet  sufficient  fort,  unon  this  subject.    In  a  suit  of  the  State  against; 

was  raised  for  home  use,  and  of  medium  qnal-  •^®"7  oouth,  the  present  lessee  of  the  PenitentiiuT^to 

itr.    The  season  was  unusually  favorable  to  J«oovOTmoney  due  the  State^  the  defendant  South  m- 

. '             1.1.      ^           i.       i.  i.              J  Au  troduced  as  a  witness  Dr.  Sodman,  who,  being  duly 

tie  growth  of  fiweet  potatoes,  and  the  crop  g^om,  testified  as  follows:   "ThiJt  he  W  Been  i 

w  jw  large   and  of  extra  quality.      The  same  phvsidan  to  the  penitentianr  for  about  eight  years, 

in  17  be  said  of  the  other  great  garden  staple,  ana  is  well  acquainted  with  the  cell-houses  and  work- 

'  iibhage.     Live  stopk  of  all  kinds  was  reported  »^«Pfv  The  cell-houses  have  been  m  bad  as  they  well 

in  .„.r^A   «-,.!   4-u^tih-.,  ^^-^AUi^w*,   ««;!  »».f».-«ii»  could  he.    Each  man  ouirht  to  have  in  his  cell  840  feet 

in  good  and  thnfty  condition,  and  unusually  ^f  ^     ^y^     ^  ^^^  ^^%  f^t  ^  ^^^  ^^^^    Tj^j^  ^as 

<;t.3inpt  from  disease.      In  fact,  not  a  single  affected  the  health  of  the  men  in  the  prison,  and  very 

'J  Vase  waa  mentioned  in  any  locality  in  the  materially  their  working  capacity.''    The  Black  Ilofe 

^^•ite ;  cm  the  contrary,  there  was  a  remark-  o^  Calcutta,  so  abhorred  in  history,  was  not  much 

u;,le  exemption  from  «>o«»  pes^  hog   and  ^^^T^^^^^rs^J^l^T^^^SZ^ 

c/i:cken  Choler^    The  beea  had  a  hard  time,  little  dens.   To  ^t  beastlmess  may  it  not  lead ;  yes, 

anl  many  stands  perished  during  the  winter,  to  what  beastliness  has  it  not  alroady  led  1   Aak  tboM 
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who  have  kept  your  prison,  and  they  will  tell  you ;  tucky ;  eight  of  the  life  and  sixty-three  of  the 

but  shuddering  delicacy  will  turn  away  and  avert  its  fire  companies  are  organized  under  the  lawB  of 

head  at  the  diaguBting  recital.    The  levelationB  would  other  States :  and  fifteen  fire  companies  are  of 

remind  you  of  Sodom  and  Gomon^.    Let  not  audi  f^^Qigj^  countries.     The  amonnt  of  insurance 

things  be  even  under  the  very  shadow  of  our  CapitoL  **'* '*»  , .  ^^"""  j  *       u^?  «»iiwuui»  vi    u»ui  lui  o 

Renumber,  our  Constitution  says  cruel  punishment  ^P<>^  "^®8   a^d   property  Of  citizens  of  this 

shall  not  be  inflicted.   If  this  is  not  cruel,  the  English  State,  December  81,  1878,  was  $116,567,851. 

language  has  lost  all  meaning.  The  premiums  received  during  that  year  from 

There  are  in  the  State  three  asylums  for  the  ^^^  State  ^ere  $1,860,591,  and  the  losses  paid 

insane,  but  these  are  overcrowded,  because  J™*^^?^^*^^  $1,028,897.    Of  theaeamounts, 

of  various  counties  thrusting  into  them  a  class  *?2»^5M?TJM'?  J®^^^  ^^  Kentucl^  compa- 

of  incurable  epileptics  and  idiots.    Many  of  nies,  $98,912,164  by  companies  of  other  NaUf 

this  class  of  unfortunates  are  entirely  harmless  a^d  forei^  countries.    Kentucky  coinpanu  a 

and  quite  rational,  except  when  in  epUeptio  collected  in  theStat«,  for  1878,  $385,545,  &nd 

convulsions,  which  occur  at  intervals  of  weeks  ooinpanies  of  other  States  and  foreign  coun- 

or  more,  and  last  but  a  few  hours.    There  is  *pes  collected  $1,525,046.    Companiea  of  the 

also  an  Asylum  for  the  Blind  at  LouisvUle,  a  State  paid  for  losses  $120,528,  and  companh-a 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Danville,  and  the  2'  2r^^^  States  and  foreign  countries   paid 

Feeble-Minded  Institute  at  Frankfort      The  $907,869.    Not  included  m  the  above  state- 

condition  of  these  institutions  is  represented  went  is  the  business  of  two  accident  and  three 

as  very  favorable.    The  number  of  children  mutual  fire  companies,  the  three  latter  being 

in  the  last-named    institution  is  181.     The  companies  whose  operations  are  confined  lo 

receipte  of  the  year  were  $82,579,  and  the  this  State  alone.     ^       ,      ,         i^        ^  ^ 

disbursements  were  $28,045.    Of  the  opera-  ^  The  number  of  the  colored  popnUition  of  the 

tion  of  the  institution  the  superintendent  thus  State  is  250,000.    According  to  the  aasessro^t 

speaks:  returns  in  the  Auditors  oflSce,  the  follow iii^^ 

*  results  are  shown : 
Less  than  one  year  a^  a  carpenter  shop  was  erected, 

and  a  practical  mechanic  employed  to  teach  them,  and  wfitks, 

several  boys  put  to  that  trade.     They  have  progressed  Total  vahie  of  property  fcr  taxation.  18W.. . .  $841,949^1  f« 

so  satisfactorily,  that  they  can  now  be  sent  to  any  part     Total  tax  on  same,  at  4X>  cenU  per  #100 VMT.Ti^ 7  ts 

of  the  premises  to  do  the  most  intricate  work.    Some  blacksl 

months  afterward  a  shoe-shop  was  ftimished  with  ne-  «  ^  ,     ,       .       ^   -_  »^    *.      «»m          *•  «e«  «^  r^ 

cessary  tools  and  leather,  a  teacher,  also  a  practical  me-  I®**  ^•"•^P'**!^?.*^!?^^/^^          •*'*^'^  .C 

chanic,  employed,  and  several  boys  put  to  that  trade.     Total  tax  on  iwiie.  at  46  cent,  per  HW. ^^^^^"^  ^^. 

So  that  now  we  are  doing  all  the  work  required  about    Total  vahiatlon  IbrlSTS a854,0lS.eT#i  ««a 

the  in^^tution  in  carpentry,  and  also  making  and     Total  tax  ftir  1878 .'.....' l,4ii«»T?»  ;o 

mending  all  the  shoes  used  m  the  institution,  saving    ToUl  Talnation  for  1877. 86Ml^'^^'> ' ^ 

larirelym  annual  expenditures  In  this  direction,  teach-    Total  tax  fbr  1877 i^SK.uX'  i^ 

ingthe  boys  valuable  trades,  and  enabling  the  man-    Total  valui^on  for  1876 ^^f^'f^f  '? 

agement,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  send  out  an-    JotoU  J«^^8]»;- oWV ^TaS'it  T* 

BSially  a  class  of  competent  woAmen.    Itis  believed    TStIutSte?8TO         Leri-i^w 

that  the  number  of  self-sustiuning  boys  thus  leaving  •*«.-- 

every  vear  will  bo  at  least  equal  to  the  number  dcair-  xj,q  value  of  the  railroads,  as  made  by  th*^ 

M^^nrth-flTd^oriLirol^St  ^e'sutel  state  Bo«M  of  Equalkation  for  taxation,  b  as 

for  as  tiiese  boys  improve,  and  get  fh)m  under  the  im-  lOllows : 

mediate  care  or  their  instructors,  others  will  take  their  TOsaMi*. 

gbccs,  until  all  who  are  old  enough  will  be  engaged    6t  Lonia  and  Bootbeastem |€lQ.r4  ("'> 

X «>ni, indurtiy.  ^ISSSfi^EiSSi.'SS.Si!!^;:::::::::;    SSJSS 

The  geological  Bnryey  of  the  State  is  nearly  ^fj^^^ijiu/i^ ir^Orti^ii:::::::::      ^^  rs 

completed.    Four  volumes  have  been  published  st  Louis,  lum  Moantain,  and  dontfaera..  . ..        li^'ie^  i^ 

and  two  are  ready  for  publication.    The  most    ^^i^^^^i^  ^  ^"*^ ,S;IiS  ^^ 

considerable  part  of  the  work  that  yet  remains  iJXdiie  and  Nas"vtne  and  Oreat  ednthern!.'     MT7.6n  .-"^ 

to  be  done  is  the  topographical  surveying  ne-     LonlsTllle,  Cincinnati,  and  Lexington S^,444  i<» 

cessaiy  to  complete  tfie  State  map.    This  work  ^^!^^Ji^^!^^:^^iiii-^j::::      ^i  .^l 

has  already  so  far  advanced  that  a  relatively  Lexington  and  B{g  Bandy.  Kaatern  DtTMon..        lifi.>Ou  o** 

small  expenditure  will  secure  as  complete  and    Extern  Kentoc^  Baiiwaj  Ccnp«iy mrn  ^-^ 

.    '^  .J,  ^  A.1.^ ^.^^u»  «M^     Southwestern  Baflroad Stt^S*  e. 

accurate  representation  of  the  geography  and  LonisTiiie  and  Hanod's  Cwfek  Kairow-gange.        Bf»»  »•> 

geology  of  the  State  as  has  yet  been  g^ven  of   Mt.  steriing  coai  Bead 42.'>»  ••» 

any  state  in  the  Union.  SSf^SSSS'uita.H^-Ba^^Hi^ihii    W«^  - 

The  success  of  fish-culture  has  been  very      iViTtaion 4D,r<»  <^? 

encouraging.    Many  millions  of  young  fish  have  *^;SS'n*"'*  ^^"*°***"  ffT*'..*!!!^      mw  <v. 

been  placed  in  the  waters  of  the  State,  and  nndnn»ti8outh«rt'R^iro«!^*.\\'.*.\\*.\V .'.**'    j,6on.i«^j  ^. 

abundant  results  are  anticipated.  Shelby  Railroad  Company -|4C675  t« 

The  number  of  insurance  companies  now         ^otal tiisftM.c«4  4i> 

regularly  authorized  to  transact  business  in 

Kentucky  is  ninety-six,  of  which  nine  are  life  The  increase  is  $703,000  over  theaascflRscut 

and  eighty-seven  are  fire  companies.    One  of  for  1876. 

the  life  and  nine  of  the  fire  companies  are  or-  The  State  guards  who  were  sent  to  quell  d  t*- 

ganized  and  operated  under  the  laws  of  Ken-  torbances  in  Breathitt  Coonty  in  Deoexnbvr, 
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1878,  returned  in  March  with  thirteen  of  the  Tbey  hereby  reooTd  their  ■olemn  protest  that  a  popa- 
principal  actors.    It  was  generally  considered    ^  '^^^}^  »*  the  polls  has  been  reversed  by  the  action 

ti.af  fKii  Aia^^A^wn  fKA«.i>  i»o,i  n/^f  <»t.^«>rTt  /vnf  ^p  *>*  "1  Llectonu  Commission,  and  they  declare  that, 
that  the  disorders  there  had  not  grown  out  of   ^y^^^^  ^  ^^  .^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^        ^2 

barbansm,  or  any  relapse  from  the  social  status,  osced  in,  yet  it  shall  not  be  held  as  a  precedent  for 

An  imperfect  organization  has  resulted  from  future  violations  of  rL^ht  and  justice.    Though  thus 

the  practical  isolation  of  the  people,  the  unlet*  deprived  of  control  orthe  executive  power  in  the  ad- 

tered  authorities,  and  the  absence  of  schools  mmi^tration  of  the  Federal  Government.^ 

»r.A  ^^.^.1  ^«'««»riA      Tk^^  «.^^^  *k«  ^^^^^^  ^4  ^^  ^'^^  people  of  the  country  at  largo  that  the  popular 

and  moral  example.    They  need  the  contact  of  ^ju^  expressed  at  the  polls,  has  secured  the  supremacy 

more  advanced  communities.  of  a  Democratio  migonty  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

A  great  excitement  was  produced  m  the  State  ^  further  esrore^sion  of  our  views,  we  resolve  that 

by  the  killing  of  John  M.  ElUott,  one  of  the  we  have  viewed  witli  intense  interest  the  issue  between 

Tn,i,Taa  «f  f  Ka  Qfofx^  ri/Mirf  «f  A  nr^iiola  \^^  T\^,xtr^  '"®  Congrcss  of  thc  United  Statcs  and  the  President, 

Judges  of  the  State  Court  of  Appals,  by  Thorn-  ^^  contemplate  with  unfeigned  anxiety  and  condcml 

as  ttuford,  ^  The  tragedy  occurred  on  the  steps  nation  the  unprecedented  attitude  assumed  by  the  Ex- 
of  the  Oapital  Hotel  in  Frankfort  on  March  ecutive  in  his  message  rejecting  the  supplies  tendered 
26th.    Buford  had  embarked  all  the  property    ^Y  the  people  for  the  support  of  their  army,  upon  tho 

that  he  owned,  together  with  the  whole  estate  ^'^^^TS®-'^  w-''''  *^  ^  °^^^  ^^"*  ^^"^^  ^ 

i.i...         -J             j»_«^i^ij  used  at  tneir  elections. 

of  his  sister,  since  deceased,  in  a  tract  of  land  jg^/p^jj,  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  position 
m  Ilenry  County,  and,  the  parties  from  whom  taken  by  our  Senators  and  Representatives  m  Con- 
he  purchaaed  failing  to  make  a  title  to  the  land,  gress  in  coupling  with  the  appropriation  bills  now 
a  suit  was  pendinsr  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  pondiiuf  a  demand  for  redress  of  grievances  by  the  re- 
ii^r  thA  rA^i<uiioTi  of  tTiA  trarlA  RnH  thA  rpnAv  P®*'  of  existing  Uwa  which  tolerate  the  presence  of 
lor  tne  rescission  ot  tne  traae,  ana  tne  renay-  ^i^^^^  ^  thepolh,  the  continuance  of  test^hs  as  a 

ment  to  Buford  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  tliou-    condition  for  jury  service,  and  the  employment  of  su- 
sanrl  dollars  which  he  had  paid  on  the  property,    porvisors  and  dei)uty  marshals  to  control  elections. 
A  little  more  than  a  year  previous,  under  a  do-        jR^^olved,  That  in  this  great  issue  between  the  people 

cision  of  the  Circuit  Court,  the  farm  was  sold  P^  *  P*^T  ^^^^4^'®  ^«  ^f Y?  >™P^^^f  coi^dence 

«>      i,u    J  ^        J  i.      ^'11  J       ^  T)  ui  our  Senators  and  Representatives,  and,  endorsinir 

tor  the  deferred  payments  still  due  from  Bu-  then-  action  up  to  Uie  present,  hereby  assire  them  df 

ford — some  twelve  thousand  dollars — ^and  the  our  hearty  support  in  whatever  action  they  may  take 

parties  from  whom  he  had  purchased  became  to  maintain  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  mili- 

the  buyers,  bidding  in  the  property  for  the  sum  JW  P?^®.""  ^^^Jf,  kept  subordinate  to  the  dvil,  and 

of  twelve  thousand  dollars,  thus  taking  from  ^  «l«^tiona  shall  be  free  from  exeouUve  mterfor- 

him,  without  recourse,  the  twenty  odd  thou-  ^io^r^J,  That  wo  approve  the  action  of  the  General 

s^nd  dollars  already  paid,  and  leaving  him  a  Assembly  m  submitting  to  tiie  people  the  (question  of 

pauper.     This  decision  and  sale  were  appealed  callhi^  a  convention  for  tiie  purpose  of  forming  a  State 

to  the  highest  Court  in  the  State,  and  the  de-  Constitution,  and  we  hereby  commend  the  call  to  tiio 

cision  wi^  rendered  on  March  21st  sustaining  ^^sS^^t  ~^^^""^^''  ^^  ^"  Bemocmuo  voters  of 

the  sale,  and  leaving  him  to  brood  over  his  en-  JiasoUed,  That  we  approve  the  measures  heretofore 

tire  loss  of  everything.     Buford  was  convicted  adopted  to  create  a  general  and  efficient  system  of 

of  the  mnrder  and  sentenced  to  hard  labor  in  common-school  education,  and  pledge  the  Democratic 

the  State  Prison  during  his  life.    The  case  was  g^^J^ilZ'IJi.Si^^^ 

V         1^  X     i.1-     /^     _A  ^  A          1     ^            •  •  enco  may  oemonstrato  to  be  wise  to  so  pertcct  tne  sys- 

oronght  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  revision,  tern  as  to  furnish  every  child  in  tho  State  the  means 

and  on  filing  the  record,  a  paper  in  the  nature  of  a  £ur  English  education. 

of  a  protect  against  any  action  in  the  case  by  on.    -n      w       /^          ^.      /•     xv 

the  present  members  of  the  Court  was  pre-  ,.  The  Republican  Convention  for  the  nomma- 

Bented.    To  this  the  Court  acceded,  and  the  tion  of  State  officers  assembled  at  Louisville  on 

Governor  appointed  special  judges  to  try  the    -^P"^  ^2^^    •'^^  ^-  W*»l^  was  elected  chair- 
c j^;,^  man.    Walter  Evans  received  the  nomination 

The  election  of  State  officers  was  held  on  J?^  Governor;  for  Lieutenant-Governor  O.  8. 

AniTust  lat.    In  preparation  for  the  same,  the  ?®°V^^;  for  Attorney-General,  A.  H.  Clark ; 

DemrKsmtio  Convention  assembled  at  Louisville  ^^  ^"^'^J'  ''•  Williamson ;  for  Treasurer,  R. 

cm  May  2d.     John  W.  Stevenson  was  chosen  f;  ^toll;   for  Superintendent  of  Schools,  M. 

permanent  chairman.    The  following  nomma-  ^?|"'*^®  ^  ^^^  Register  of  Land-Office,  John  H, 

titans  were  made  for  State  officers :  For  Gov-  "  Ji?^°l  „      .            ,  ,.                  ,     .  , 

ernor,  Luke  P.  Blackburn;   for  Lieutenant-  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

fnjvemor,  James  E,  Cantrill;   for  Attorney-  The  Kepublicans  of  Kentucky  contemplate  with 

^x.neral,  P.  W.  Hardin ;   for  Auditor,  Fayette  pride  the  fiistoiy  Mid  achievemente  of  tiie  1^^^ 

ir.^:f4..    «u.  T.A..n«A.    Ta»«A<i  TIT    T««.«,.    A^-  party  of  the  United  States.     We  hold  up  to  the  world 

Hewitt;  for  Treaaurer,  James  W.T^e     for  Sie  ^rd  it  has  made,  both  in  war  and  In  peace.   We 

Superintendent  of  ocboola,  J.  Desna  rickett ;  do  not  ask  that  any  of  it  be  forcotten ;  on  the  contrary, 

for  Register  of  Land-Office,  Ralph  Sheldon.  we  point  to  its  great  deeds,  and  recall  them  to  rsmem- 

The  following  resolnttoos  were  adopted:  branoe :  the  suppression  of  armed  rebellion,  its  un- 

paralleled  magniuumity  to  the  overthrown  enemies  of 

Tat  I>cmocraoy  of  Kentucky,  in  convention  asscm-  the  Union,  the  emancipation  and  enfranchisement  of 

^'•>i^  reaffirm  their  attachment  to  the  Constitution  of  an  enslaved  race,  its  determined  purpose  to  honestiy 

L'je  Cnited  States  and  tho  Union  of  the  States,  as  the  pay  the  national  debt^  its  farther  stand  on  the  side  of 

to-^t  gnftmntes  for  the  Ubeitifls  of  the  people  and  their  honest  money,  the  skill  and  nrudence  of  its  financial 

V"  "«p>erity  and  happiness.  mana^ment,  and  its  steadfast  ]>urpoae  that  justice 

They  rejoice  in  the  &ot  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  and  right  shall  be  done  to  all  citizens  of  the  United 

rr'^vTTuze  that  dl  tiie  States  are  restored  to  their  politi-  States  under  the  laws,  without  distinction  of  race  oi 

osu  autononiy.  color  or  previous  conmtion  of  servitude. 
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We  firmlj  adhere  to  the  principleB  declared  by  the  an^  State  to  the  oontnuy  notwithstanding.   The  Hns- 

Bej)ublican  party  in  the  platform  adopted  at  Cincin-  lative  and  judidai  departments  of  the  sovemiui.'nt  are 

nati  in  1876.    Tne  education  of  the  people  of  all  classes  independent  of  eaoh  other,  and  each  shouid  be  kit  to 

is  a  matter  of  the  first  necessity  to  the  welfare  of  the  exercise  its  own  duties  unaer  the  Constitatioa. 

State,  and  it  is  a  wise  and  most  economical  use  of  The  ri^ht  of  the  President  to  veto  a  measure  W  ai 

public  resources  to  advance  to  the  highest  efficiency  clear  as  ue  ri^ht  of  Congress  to  pass  it.    We  there- 

our  common-school  system,  and  we  pledge  our  hearty  fore  witness  with  indignation  ibe  present  lawlt>!i  at- 

support  to  any  system  of  public  schools  that  will  ad-  tempt  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  Congress  to  c(n:nx 

vance  that  end.    A  convention  should  be  called  at  the  the  Tresident  into  subserviency  to  its  views  br  the 

earliest  practicable  time  to  revise  our  State  Constitu-  threat  of  withholding  appropriations.    In  the  trvlnj 

tion,  and  we  urge  upon  all  the  people  of  the  State  the  position  in  which  the  President  is  thai  placed,  k  i 

duty  of  voting  on  all  proper  occasions  in  liivor  of  call-  entitled  to  the  encouragement  and  support  of  all  f  <xi 

ing  such  convention.  citixens.     The  declared  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 

We  condemn  in  the  stron^st  terms  the  gross  mis-  Democratic  members  in  Congress,  to  refbse  apprn[>r'u- 

managemcnt  :>f  public  afi'uirs  in  tliis  Stito  by  the  tions  until  he  yields  to  their  demand,  is  revniurir  n:,rv 

Democratic  party,  which  has  had  entire  control  of  the  in  its  spirit;  and  as  in  1861  secession  was  resort  oi  {•> 

State  for  the  post  fourteen  years.    It  has  failed  to  foe-  by  thoee  who  could  not  control  the  Oovemment  in 

tor  a  common-school  system  worthy  of  the  name^  and  their  own  way,  so  now  this  declared  determinati(>n  n 

has  robbed  the  children  of  the  State.    It  has  sacrificed  rule  or  starve  the  Government  is  another  exhibii.<»a 

the  important  interests  of  State  internal  improvements,  of  rebellion,  and  every  considemtion  of  duty  to  it\. 

and,  wnile  it  makes  a  boast  that  the  State  nas  no  debt,  country  demands  that  the  President  shall  rcsUt,  bv 

we  have  the  mortifying  spectacle  of  a  State  with  no  every  constitutional  means  in  his  power,  this  ^niii  uf 

public  works  or  enterprise^  and  meager,  antiquated,  lawlessness. 

and  inadequate  police  institutions,    ^y  useless  ana  The  Bepublican  partv  is  committed  to  the  doctrine 

reckless  extravagance,  the  current  expenses  of  the  that  eveiy  voter  is  entitled  to  one  vote,  and  but  c  na-, 

Stete  are  nearly  three  times  as  great  on  before  the  war,  Holding  this  doctrine,  it  stands  in  no  terror  of  t}.<>^ 

while  there  is  no  reason  or  excuse  for  their  being  any  wise  and  timely  laws  enacted  by  Congress  to  sct^ure 

greater.  honest  elections. 

By  continuous  appeals  to  the  lower  passions  of  the  We  haye  seen  with  pride  and  pleasure  the  dl^tm- 

people,  and  by  the  constant  laudation  and  encourage-  guished  honors  paid  to  ex-Presidcnt  Grant  \>\  :ul 

mcnt  of  that  spirit  of  contempt  for  constituted  author-  classes  in  Europe.    His  services  in  war,  and  hi^  f<u'  n- 

ity  lately  rampant  in  the  rebellion,  the  peoi)le  of  the  otism  and  ability  in  the  discharge  of  tibe  hxiih  rivil 

Stete  have  been  educated  into  a  disregard  of  law  and  duties  to  which  the  confidence  of  nis  ooimtrymi  n  n- 

order,  until  the  good  name  of  Kentucky  has  been  spectivelv  called  him,  his  wisdom,  prudence,'  moucra- 

blasted  in  tlie  estimation  of  our  sister  Stetes.     The  tion,  ana  integrity  of  character,  entitle  him  to  ih\< 

frequent  neces^nity  for  usin^  the  militia  to  suppress  striking  and  remarkable  exhibition  of  courtesy  iu -1 

dbordcr,  and  tlie  lawless  spirit  whicli  stops  short  of  respect  abroad,  and  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  "vti 

no  crime,  from  the  lynching  of  obscure  white  and  col-  jieople.    His  name  and  fame  are  inseparably  liTikixl 

ored  pensons  to  the  assassination  of  judges  on  the  with  the  most  important  events  in  our  countri  -^  tr^ 

bench,  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  pemidouB  toir.    It  is  our  pleasure  thus  to  declare  our  admirut.'  l 

teachings  of  the  Democratic  party.  ana  esteem  for  him,  our  gratitude  to  and  our  coil- 

The  Kepublican  party  demands  such  a  change  in  denoe  in  him. 

tho  conduct  of  our  State  affairs  as  will  encourage  our         iru^^ «i^^  «  v-*: ^^  «:^i,^4.  «.  ^'     *   i 

own  people  to  remain  in  tiie  Stete,  instead  oTgoing  There  was  Om  a  National  ticket  nom^nateil, 

from  us,  and  induce  immigration  into  our  borders  that  M  follows :    For  Governor,  C.  w.  Cook ;  l^r 

our  soil  may  be  tilled  and  our  resources  developed.  Lieutenant-Governor,   D.  o.  Lewis ;  for  ^Vt- 

WWle  we  favor  economy,  we  demand  tiiat  it  be  prac-  torney-GeneraL  L  H.  Trabne;    for   Auditor. 

amo«^"n«^f,flTi  wi^^^  Henry  Potter?  for  Treasurer,  W.  T.  Hanlm; 

a  more  generous  ana  liberal  expenditure  of  tne  pu  DUO  -     ^s         -^     \     4./»au     iV-z^aj-u      i 

money  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  our  internal  wel-  ">*'  onpermtenaent  of  Scbools,  tL.  O.  Mci^iutti ; 

&re,  and  aiding  and  encouraging  our  citizens  in  the  for  Register  of  Land*Office,  Gano  Henry. 

generalbettermentof  the  condition  of  the  Stete.  The  result  of  the  election  was  as  follows : 

ItisacaPdindprincipleof  the  Republican  party  that  For  Govemoi^Blackbum,  Democrat,  125,79.' ; 

the  currency  ofthe  country  shall  be  sound  and  uniform  •p„„^„    p^t^«ki;««^     cicflo.    i^-rw^i,     v«*:  ,.  • 

in  value,  regulated  by  the  authority  of  the  nation,  and  f'^^^^  Republican,   81,682 ;    Cook,    ^  atioiiiu 

convertible  into  coin  at  the  will  of  the  holders.    The  18,954.       For  Lieutenant-Governor— Cantn.l, 

national  debt  should  be  paid  in  the  most  scrupulous  Democrat,  124,868;  Deming,  Republican,  bl.- 

good  faith.    We  are  proud  that  the  Republican  party  201 :  Lewis,  National,  18,487.     For  Attoriirv- 

fed"tSd'ThrlS;;^n§^^afa^!>•^£^:^^^^  g^ni?~°?«'lV7'r^^      iV"^ 

We  are  proud  that  tiie  Republican  partv,  in  the  face  Republican,  78,819;  Trabue,  National,  18,..-". 
of  bitter  Democratic  opposition,  has  been  able  to  re-  For  Auditor — Hewitt^  Democrat,  124,4i'4; 
8ume  specie  payment;  that  it  nas  esteblished  a  cur-  Williamson,  Republican,  80,749;  Potter,  Na- 
rency  that  circulat<»  with  equal  rea^ess  in  all  part;  tional,  18,864.  For  Treasurer— Tate,  Domt.- 
of  the  country ;  and  that  it  has  made  such  a  record  ^,„i.  io>i  iVq.  0*^11  "p«,vr.v>M^««  01  rwj^.  11  .r 
upon  flnanci/l  questions  that  the  whole  worid  has  an  5!:»^vi24,173;  Stoll  Repobhcan,  81 ,0b  1;  liar- 
abiding  faith  that,  so  long  as  it  remains  m  power,  our  dm,  National,  18,884.  For  Superintendent  .  f 
national  credit  will  remain  unimpaired.  Schools — ^Pickett,  Democrat,  124,430;  M<  Ir.- 
Tho  Federal  and  State  govemmente  are  part  of  one  tire.  Republican,  80,868;   McBeath,  Kationa.. 

DemtKTut. 


ooraiai, naoitiuu, ana immovaoie actacnmem.  icespecc  ^-^-j^v^^i    ""^y"*  "'^i'***""''^"  1    4d>298,    ^' 1  ^'^ 

for  the  authority  of  each,  and  acquiescence  in  the  lust  gnerty,  Repobhcan,  26,789;  Henry,  ^atioii-.u 

constitutional  measures  of  each,  are  duties  requirea  by  18.192.     In  the  Legislature  the  Democrats  hsC 

the  plainest  considerations  of  national,  Stete,  and  in-  |^  lanre  maioritv. 

dividual  welfare;  but  the  Constitution  of  the  United        mu         ^      *%*       ^  r^       ^-a  ..»       1    /-... 

States  and  the  Uws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  are  the        ^he  proposition  for  a  Oonstitutioual   Coir 

supreme  kws,  anythmg  in  tne  Conatitution  or  laws  of  vention  was  defeatea 
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LAWRENCE,  JoHir  Laird  Maib,  Baron,  a  been  described  by  the  pbrase  of  "  masterlr 
Britiah  statesman,  bom  March  4,  1811,  died  inactivity."    In  India  the  news  of  his  death 
Jane  27,  1879,    His  edacation  was  directed  called  forth  expressions  of  grief  and  sympathy 
with  a  view  to  civil  service  under  the  East  In-  from  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  the  Viceroy 
dia  Company,  and  in  1829  he  received  his  first  in  Council  ordered  that  on  July  1st,  at  all  the 
appointment  as  writer  to  the  Company.    He  seats  of  government  throughout  India,  the  flags 
held  in  the  succeeding  years  various  posts,  and  sliould  be  lowered  to  half-mast,  that  thirty- 
on  all  occasions  discharged  his  duties  with  such  one  minute-guns  shoald  be  fired  at  sunset,  and 
ability  that  in  1848  he  was  appointed  Commis-  that  the  last  gun  should  be  fired  and  the  flag 
siooer  of  the  Trans-Sutlej  Provinces.      For  dropped  at  the  same  time. 
short  periods  at  about  the  same  time  he  acted       LINDERMAN,  Dr.  Henbt  R.,  Superinten- 
as  Resident  at  Lahore.    The  second  Sikh  war,  dent  of  the  United  States  Mint,  born  in  Lehman 
which  broke  out  in  1848,  resulted  in  the  an-  township.  Pike  County,  Pennsylvania,  Decem- 
nexation  of  the  Pnqjaub.    A  Board  of  Admin-  her  26,  1825,  died  in  Washington,  January  28, 
i^tration  was  appointed  for  the  government  of  1879.     He  studied  medicine  with  his  father, 
the  new  province,  consisting  of  Mr.  John  Law-  and  completed  his  course  at  the  University  of 
rence,  his  brother  Henry,  and  Mr.  Mausel ;  and  New  York.    He  returned  home,  and  practiced 
in  1852  John  Lawrence  was  made  Chief  Com-  his  profession  till  1858,  when  he  was  appoint- 
missioner.    Under  this  government  the  Pan-  ed  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
jaub  was  ruled  so  wisely  and  so  satisfactorily  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  in  which  position  he 
to  the  native  population  that,  although  newly  continued  for  twelve  years,  when  he  resigned 
annexed,  the  province  stood  almost  alone  in  to  engage  in  private  business.     He  was  ap- 
its  adherence  to  the  English  when  neighbor-  pointed  Director  of  the  Mint  in  1867,  and  held 
inj;  and  distant  districts  broke  out  in  open  mu-  that  office  for  two  years.     On  account  of  his 
tiny  against  foreign  rule.    The  new  adminis-  great  experience  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
trative  system  had  greatly  ameliorated  the  con-  such  subjects,  he  was  appointed  by  Secretary 
ditioQ  of  the  people  of  the  Punjanb,  and  order  Boutwell  to  examine  the  mints  on  the  Pacific 
ftiid  peace  had  taken  the  place  of  lawlessness,  coast  and  adjust  some  intricate  bullion  ques- 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny,  the  vigilance  tions.    He  made  many  valuable  reports  to  the 
and  energy  of  John  Lawrence  contributed  ma-  Treasury  Department  upon  various  subjects 
terially  to  the  work  of  upholding  English  su-  connected  with  the  mint  service.    In  1869-'70 
premacy  in  India.     Skillfully  turning  to  ao-  he  was  associated  with  Comptroller  Enox  in  the 
count  the  natural  configuration  of  the  province,  preparation  of  the  coinage  act  of  1873,  which 
hd  i^^olated  it  from  the  mutineers  by  stopping  was  a  codification  of  all  the  mint  and  coinage 
ail  means  of  communication.    In  1858-^59  he  laws  of  the  United  States,   with  important 
was  the  first  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  prov-  amendments,  and  established  the  mint  and  assay 
inee.    In  1856  he  was  made  a  K.  C.  B.,  and  in  offices  of  the  United  States  as  a  bureau  of  the 
1^57  G.  C.  B.     He  was  created  a  baronet  in  Treasury  Department  at  Washington.    When 
I^-jS,  sworn  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  this  act  took  effect,  on  April  1,  1878,  he  was 
and  on  the  creation  of  the  order  of  the  Star  of  appointed  by  President  Grant  Superintendent 
India  was  made  K.  S.  I.    The  Court  of  Direc-  of  the  Mint,  and  organized  the  Mint  Bureau  in 
tors  of  the  East  India  Company  granted  him  a  the  Treasury  Department,  and  from  that  time 
li/e  pension  of  £2,000,  which,  under  a  special  had  the  general  supervision  of  all  the  mints  and 
act  of  Parliament,  he  continued  to  enjoy,  to-  assay  offices  in  the  United  States.    His  reports 
liyther  with  his  full  salary,  when  he  became  as  Superintendent  of  the  Mint  are  exceedingly 
Viceroy  of  India.    He  succeeded  Lord  Elgin  valuable  documents.    The  one  for  1877  con- 
in  that  poet  in  December,  1868,  and  held  it  for  tained  an  elaborate  and  able  argument  in  favor 
the  usual  period  of  five  years.    In  April,  1869,  of  the  gold  standard.    He  was  the  author  of  a 
he  was  created  Baron  Lawrence.     After  his  volume  on  "  Money  and  Legal  Tender,"  pub- 
tinal  return  from  India,  he  took  a  prominent  lished  in  June,  1877,  which  has  received  the 
P  irt  in  philanthropic  and  educational  move-  highest  praise.    Dr.  Linderman  was  socially  a 
ment9  in  England.    On  the  formation  of  (he  genial  and  kind-hearted  gentleman,  and  accua- 
L>ndon  School  Board  in  1870  he  was  chosen  tomed  to  the  practice  of  a  liberal  hospitality. 
itH  chairman,  and  he  held  that  post  until  1873,        LITERATURE,  AMERICAN,  IN  1879. 
when  he  resigned.    In  questions  of  Indian  pol-  Contemporaneous  American  literature  is  not 
iticd  he  continued  to  take  an  active  interest,  less  distinctively  national  in  character  than  that 
and  daring  1878  and  1879  he  freouently  wrote  of  former  epochs,  nor  comparatively  less  pro- 
lettera  to  the  '*  Times,"  in  whicn  he  warmly  lific  and  nationally  complete.    Yet  it  has  lost 
opposed  the  Afghan  policy  of  the  Government  its  more  salient  and  effective  national  charac- 
—a  policy  which  was  a  distinct  departure  from  teristics.    The  attention  to  literary  correctness 
tliat  which  he  had  carried  oat,  and  which  had  and  cssthetic  refinement,  and  the  repngnanoe  to 
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any  kind  of  excess,  which  seem  at  present  to  notahlj  the  German,  has  heen  made  nse  of^  but 
be  the  dominant  principles  in  American  letters,  not  without  subjecting  it  to  the  more  alert 
can  only  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  sponta-  and  thorough  critical  methods  of  American 
neons  force  and  originality.    The  present  move-  thought  and  assimilating  it  to  the  national  typo 
ment  is  a  true  characteristic  phase  in  the  na-  of  mentality.  In  speculative  metaphysics  thtro 
tional  literary  development^  not  a  factitious  is  no  vitality,  the  theologians  and  their  Pcien- 
effort  to  correct  national  shortcomings  upon  tific  antagonists  occupying  the  whole  arena  of 
foreign  models.    In  accurate  sBsthetic  percep-  philosophical  literature.    I^fessor  George  D. 
tions  and  true  artistic  impulses  the  bellelettristic  Fisher^s  *^  Faith  and  Rationdism  '^  is  a  teuiper- 
writers  in  America  are  now  distinguished  above  ate  and  philosophical  defence  of  evangeikal 
those  of  any  other  nation.    An  analogous  sa-  truths,  written  with  considerable  dialectical 
gacity  and  balance  of  mind,  a  self-critical  pow-  power  (New  York,  Oharles  Scribner'a  Sons). 
er,  and  the  perception  of  the  true  aims  of  in-  **  Practical  Theology  ^'  is  a  manual  of  hoiui* 
vestigation  and  limits  of  speculation,  charac-  letics  by  Professor  J.  J.  van  Oosterzee  (Boston, 
terize  the  scientific  workers  and  authors  and  Houghton.  Osgood  &  Co.).    The  late  Rev.  Dr. 
the  scholars  and  historians  of  America.    Al-  Charles  Hodge^s  *'  Conference  Papers  '^  con- 
though  few  publishers  can  say  that  it  has  been  tain  an  able  exposition  of  Christian  doctrlDes. 
a  satisfactory  year,  owing  to  the  peculiar  con-  **  Society  the  Redeemed  Form  of  Man ''  (Houiih- 
dition  of  the  trade,  the  press  has  been  unusual-  ton,  Osgood  &  Co.)  is  a  thoughtful  expression 
ly  busy,  and  the  public  has  consumed  a  large  of  liberal  religion  by  Henry  James.   A  popoiar 
amount  of  literature  this  last  year.    Judging  book  by  Professor  Swing  is  '*  Motives  of  Life  ' 
the  state  of  the  national  intelligence  by  the  (Chicago,  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.).     **  Stadies 
quality  of  the  books  provided  for  its  require-  in  the  Model  Prayer "  is  an  analysis  of  the 
meats  which  meet  with  the  strongest  demand,  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  D.  Board- 
an  encouraging  elevation  of  the  standard  of  man  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.).     *•  TLe 
literary  taste  is  noticeable.    A  still  more  satis-  Epiphanies  of  the  Risen  Lord,"  by  the  same  an- 
factory  phenomenon  is  the  lively  and  wide-  thor,  is  an  elegant  illustrated  volume  in  whlih 
spread  interest  taken  in  science  and  in  art.  the  appearances  of  Christ  after  the  Kesurrec- 
Science  and  the  arts  have  come  under  the  influ-  tion  are  recounted.    Dr.  G.  Uhlhom^s  ^'  Ci>n- 
ence  of  the  democratic  spirit    Through  cheap  flict  of  Christianity  with  Heathenism  '^  (Charles 
popular  treatises,  written  in  language  which  is  Scribner's  Sons)  is  a  translation  of  a  learnt^ 
universally  understood,  and  by  the  auxiliary  work  on  the  rise  of  Christianity,  vividly  pre- 
means  of  improved  processes  of  pictorial  re-  senting  the  forces,  intellectual  and  physical, 
production,  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  which  combined  to  crush  the  infant  ChurcL. 
principles  and  leading  facts  in  the  sciences,  The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Beiss,  in  '*  A  Miracle 
and  some  acquaintance  with  the  aesthetic  par-  in  Stone  "  (Philadelphia,  Porter  &  Coates),  gires 
poses  of  art-production  and  familiarity  with  a  clear  and  popular  account  of  the  Great  Prra- 
the  best  examples  of  art,  have  become  a  part  mid  of  Gizeh,  and  insists  on  the  miracoloDs 
of  popular  education.  nature  of  the  coincidences  detected  by  Piazzi 
In  the  departments  of  Beli^ian  and  PhUa$0'  Smyth  and  others  between  its  proportions  and 
phy  the  publications  have  not  been  numerous,  various  astronomical  measurements  and  other 
but  include  some  works  of  exceptionally  high  physical  facts.     '*  Voices  from  Babylon,*'  by 
character.    Religious  literature  has  certainly  the  same  author,  is  a  volume  of  speculations  oq 
fallen  off  in  bulk,  compared  with  other  dasses  the  folfillment  of  prophecy.     The  Americ^m 
of  books,  of  late  years;  but,  when  examined  in  translation  of  Lange^s   Commentary  on  tLo 
all  its  aspects,  the  phenomenon  does  not  prove  Bible  is  completed  by  the  issue  of  the  voluniO 
discouraging  to  the  friends  of  religion.    The  on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy  (Charles  Sc rib- 
volumes  of  crude  sermons,  meditations,  and  ner*s  Sons).    A  "  Commentary  on  Panics  £pi«- 
rhapsodies,  with  which  the  press   formerly  tie  to  the  Romans,"  1^  Professor  W.  G.  I. 
teemed,  are  replaced  by  other  popular  read-  Shedd,  is  published  by  (Charles  Scribner^s  Son^^ 
ing,  some  of  it  more  intellectaally  edifying.  **  The  Book  of  Job :  Essays  and  a  Metrical  Par* 
The  sectarian  controversies  on  minor  dogmas  sphrase "  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  bj  Ro^^sittT 
have  been  silenced  by  the  nobler  warfare  with  n.  Raymond,  contains  besides  the  paraphraM^ 
anti-theological  thought    The  scientific  assail-  thoughtful  and  scholarly  comments  and  cluoi- 
ants  of  religion  are  confronted  by  champions  dations.    "Sacred  Cities,^'  by  the  Rev.  I>r. 
of  the  faith  who  are  quite  their  equds  in  men  John  S.  Lee,  is  a  popular  description  of  Bibii- 
tal  culture  and  dialectical  skill.    The  tone  and  cal  places,  of  which  a  second  edition  bas  ^^ 
substance  of  the  religious  and  popular  theo-  peared  (Cincinnati,  Williamson  h  Cantwclp. 
logical  books  which  now  issae  from  the  press  "  Apostolic  Fathers  and  Apologists  of  the  S^x - 
betoken  an  advancement  in  intellectual  compre-  ond  Century."  by  the  Rer.  G.  A.  Jackson,  is 
hension  and  refinement  in  the  religious  commu-  the  first  number  of  a  series  of  '*  Early  Christi^iu 
nity.    The  character  of  the  more  serious  doctri-  Literature  Primers"  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.). 
nal  and  exegetical  works  of  the  day  shows  a  The  interest  felt  in  the  recent  developtnoLt^ 
corresponding  elevation  of  standard  in  scholar-  of  Science  is  as  keen  in  the  United  Sates  &<^  m 
ship  and  mental  training  among  professional  any  country;  but  the  original  investigator^  in 
theologians.    The  learning  of  foreign  scholars,  science  are  yet  comparatively  few  in  Ameri<  a. 
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and  the  instructors  upon  whom  the  public  poorer  or  less  extensive.    A  description  of  late 
relies  for  scientific  information  are  most  fro-  electrical  inventions  is  given  in  George  S.  Pres- 
quently  the  writers  and  scientists  of  other  lands,  cott^s  *^  The  Speaking  Telephone  '^  (D.  Appleton 
Plirticularlj  the  English  popularizers  of  science.  &  Go.).    A  valuable  practical  treatise  on  sur- 
Professor  Ernst  UaeokePs  "  The  Evolution  of  veying  and  locating  rulroads  has  been  written 
Man,"  published  hj  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  is  the  by  William  F.  Shunk,  entitled  '*  The  Field  En- 
js^eat  text-book  on  Darwinism,  the  accepted  gineer "  (New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand).   **Rail- 
and  authoritative  exposition  of  the  theory  of  road  Accidents,''  by  Gharles  Francis  Adams,  Jr. 
descent.    Professor  Haeokel  in  preparing  this  (New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  is  an  ac- 
work  had  the  double  object  in  view  of  present-  count  of  the  more  noteworthy  catastrophes  on 
ing  and  elucidating  in  one  orderly  whole  his  doc-  railroads  and  a  practical  inquiry  into  the  causes 
trineof  evolution,  and  collecting  and  ooOrdinat-  and  the  means  of  preventing  such  accidents. 
in:^  the  evidence  in  its  support,  and  that  of  Other  works  on  mechanical  subjects  are  Wil- 
in^^racting  and  convincing  the  general  public,  liam  M.  Burr's  manual  on  fuel  combustion,  pub- 
The  task  of  rendering  popularly  intelligible  a  lished  by  Yohn  Brothers  of  Indianapolis ;  Em- 
scientific  exposition  of  new  theories  is  most  ory  Edwards's  **  Marine  Steam-Enffine "  (Phil- 
di^eiilt  to  accomplish  in  any  language,  and  is  adelphia,  H.  0.  Baird  &  Go.) ;  W.  Kent  on  the 
rareir  attempted  in  German;  but  Haeckel,  al-  "Strength  of  Materials"  (New  York,  D.  Van 
thoagh  as  a  pioneer  of  science  obliged  to  in-  Nostrand) ;  *'  Manual  of  Power  for  MachlneS| 
vent  many  new  terms,  expounds  his  subject  Shafts,  and  Belts,"  and  "  History  of  Gotten 
with  remarkable  lucidity,  which  is  well  pre-  Manufacture  in  the  United  States,"  by  S.  Web- 
served  in  the  translation.    "  The  Human  Spe-  ber  (D.  Appleton  &  Go.).    A  systematic  and 
cie't."  by  Quatrefages,  the  distinguished  French  exhaustive  treatise  on  breeding  domestic  ani- 
anthropologist  and  geographer,  forms  the  twen-  mals  to  develop  desired  points  and  qualities,  by 
ty-seventh  volume  of  the  *^  International  Scien-  Dr.  Manly  Miles,  is  entitled  "  Stock-Breeding  " 
tilic  Series,"  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Go.  (D.  Appleton  &  Go.). 

of  ^aw  York ;  this  volnme  not  only  bears  the  The  medical  profession  of  America  is  distin- 
i:npres9  of  the  author's  unrivaled  learning  and  guished  for  its  progressive  activity.  Avery  ex- 
jirofoiind  grasp  of  his  subject,  but,  with  the  tensive  special  literature  is  published  embody- 
exercise  of  a  rare  degree  of  literary  skill,  the  ing  the  latest  researches  in  Medical  Science^ 
tliome  has  been  enveloped  in  a  most  attrac-  American  and  European.  A  popular  literature 
tive  ^arb  and  rendered  exceedingly  fascinating,  for  the  spread  of  medical  and  hygienic  know- 
Protessor  Rood's  contribution  to  the  *^  Inter-  ledge  has  lately  appeared,  which  is  more  satis- 
national  Scientific  Series,"  *'  Modern  Ghromat-  factory  in  its  character  and  more  effective  in 
i<H"i9  more  than  a  handbook  of  instruction;  its  form  than  anything  of  the  kind  which  has 
it  i<  a  work  of  original  research  in  this  difficult  preceded  iU  Besides  the  excellent  "  Health 
and  inchoate  branch  of  science,  and  a  guide  aa  Primers  "  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Go.  (see 
^ell  to  the  artistic  use  of  color.  Dr.  B.  Jay  Litebatubb,  Bbitish,  ik  1879),  a  similar  series 
^  ifrles's  '*  Golor-Blindness,  its  Dangers  and  its  of  ^*  American  Health  Primers  "  has  been  is- 
I>otection"  (Houghton,  Osgood  &  Go.),  is  a  sued  by  the  Philadelphia  publishers,  Lindaay 
^j^'tematio  treatise  on  this  defect,  which  has  &  Blakiston,  the  contributors  to  which  are 
|':'t'n  the  subject  of  much  investigation  of  late  American  physicians  exclusively  :  it  includes 
in  (Jitferent  conntries,  the  results  of  which  are  **  Summer  and  its  Diseases,"  by  Dr.  James  G. 
'l:*'e-»ted  in  this  volnme.  **  The  Multitudinous  "Wilson ;  "  Winter  and  its  Dangers,"  by  Dr. 
Seas"  (D.  Appleton  &  Go.)  is  a  picturesque  Hamilton  Osgood;  "The  Throat  and  the  Voice," 
an<l  scientific  account  of  the  ocean  and  its  by  Dr.  J.  Solis  Gohen ;  "Eyesight,  and  How  to 
T^henomena,  by  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin.  Elliott  Gare  for  it,"  by  Dr.  G.  G.  Harian ;  "The  Mouth 
C<^uess  "  Birds  of  the  Golorado  Valley,"  printr  and  the  Teeth,"  by  Dr.  J.  W.  White ;  and  "Hear- 
ed  at  the  Government  Printing-Office  in  Wash-  ing,  and  How  to  Keep  it,"  by  Dr.  Gharles  H. 
inrton,  is  the  first  part  of  a  great  work  on  Burnett  Dr.  Richard  McSherry's  "Health, 
A'.ierican  ornithology,  entitled  "  Passeres  to  and  How  to  Promote  it "  (D.  Appleton  &  Go.), 
I^niid»."  The  eminent  naturalist  who  has  is  an  excellent  work  of  the  same  class,  as  is  also 
^^0  IfTtaken  this  task  has  wisely  sought  to  ren-  "  Emergencies,  and  How  to  Meet  them  "  (G.  P. 
'hr  the  work  intelligible  to  non-scientific  read-  Putnam's  Sons),  by  Professor  Burt  C.  Wilder. 
^"^  by  discarding  the  scientific  nomenclature  "The  National  Dispensatory"  (Philadelphia, 
in  hi.<;  account  of  the  life-history  of  the  birds.  Henry  G.  Lea),  by  Drs.  Alfred  Still6  and  John 
'  irles  Pickering's  "  Ghronological  History  of  M.  Maisch,  is  a  much-needed  comprehensive, 
y\  ints''  (Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  Qo.)  is  a  critical  digest  of  the  material  contained  in  the 
'< ha mona  work  containing  a  vast  amount  of  last  edition  of  the  "United  States  Pharma- 
r  -'  <in<lite  information,  bnt  whioh  is  imperfectly  copoeia,"  presenting  the  present  conditiop  and 
'-  r»;^ted  and  faoldly  arranged,  being  published  reflecting  the  latest  accepted  principles  of  ma- 
>  liijutreTisioB  in  the  miBniahed  form  in  which  teria  medica.  A  presentation  of  the  homcso- 
/>  waA  left  by  its  anthor.  pathic  views  on  the  action  of  medicinal  rema- 
in Meehaniet  and  the  applications  of  science  dies  is  given  by  Dr.  Garrol  Dunham  in  "Leo- 
•0  the  practical  uses  of  life,  the  American  na-  tures  on  Materia  Medica  "  (New  York,  Francis 
uoQ  ig  not  behind  the  ot^en,  nor  its  literature  Hart  &  Go.).    Among  the  new  works  on  special 
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medical  subjects  maj  be  mentioiied  tbe  trans-  Principal  and  Agent,''  bj  W.  "Evans  (Cliica^ 
lation  bj  J.  O.  Green  of  Hermann  Schwarze's  Legal  News  Co.);  a  compilation  of  the  insol- 
treatise  on  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  ear  vent  statutes  actoally  in  force  In  tbe  different 
(Honghton,  Osgood  &  Co.) ;  F.  Mortimer  Gran-  States  and  Canada,  hy  Raphael  J.  ILoscs,  Jr. 
▼ille's  **  Common  Mind-Troables "  and  "The  (New  York,  Baker,  Voorhis  &  Co.);  **Corri. 
Secret  of  a  Clear  Head  "  (Salem,  S.  £.  Cassi-  mentaries  on  Lnnacj  Laws,"  bj  James  Or- 
no) ;  a  translation  of  Hoffmann  and  Ultzmann's  dronauz  (Albany,  J.  D.  Parsons,  Jr.) ;  a  treat- 
treatise  on  nrine  examination  TD.  Appleton  ise  on  the  "  Law  of  Eminent  Domain, ^^  bj  H. 
&  Co.);  Galabin's  text-book  oi  female  dis-  £.  Mills,  and  one  of  Se^monr  D.  Thonipson  od 
eases  (Lindsay  &  Blakiston)  ;  and  J.  Gam*  the  **  Liability  of  Stockholders"  (St.  Ia>iu^,  F. 
gee's  treatise  on  yellow  fever  (D.  Appleton  H.  Thomas  &  Co.). 

&  Co.),  which  he  thinks  originates  on  snips.  In  Philology  America  prodoces  her  share  of 
A  few  books  have  been  published  during  books.  The  corapletest  dictionary  of  tbe  Ens* 
the  year  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  lish  tongue  is  the  product  of  American  »chv\- 
Law^  which,  from  their  character  or  the  form  arship ;  and  the  enterprise  of  its  publishers 
in  which  they  are  presented,  are  of  interest  to  and  the  learning  and  industry  of  AmtricLit 
the  lay  public.  A  contribution  to  the  question  scholars  are  sufficient  to  prevent  this  grtat 
of  international  copyright,  treating  of  the  the-  work  from  becoming  antiquated.  The  De\r 
cries  of  ownership  in  literary  property  which  edition  of  Webster's  **  Unabridged  Dictionary," 
guide  legislation  and  iudicial  decisions  in  both  edited  by  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich  and  Profc^For 
Great  Britain  and  America,  and  arguing  in  Noah  Porter  (Springfield,  G.  &  C.  Merriam), 
favor  of  an  international  guarantee  of  authors'  contains  an  appended  biographical  pronouDcin^ 
rights,  is  Eaton  S.  Drone's  ^*  Treatise  on  iJie  dictionary,  and  a  vocabulary  of  five  thoiiRaiii 
Law  of  Property  in  Intellectual  Productions  "  new  words  which  have  gained  currency  ^in  t: 
(Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  Co).  G.  H.  Putnam  the  last  edition  was  issued.  Andrews^a  edition 
and  Appleton  Morgan  have  published  opinions  of  Freund's  Latin  lexicon  had  been  for  a  ^ic- 
on the  same  subject,  the  former  in  one  of  G.  eration  the  instrument  with  which  American 
P.  Putnam's  Sons  '' Economic  Monographs,"  students  have  obtained  their  knowledge  of 
and  the  latter  in  an  open  letter  to  Secretary  Roman  literature.  In  Harper's  ^'  I^tin  Dir- 
Evarts,  published  by  Aug.  Brentano,  Jr.,  of  tionary"  the  old  work  has  been  thorou^^lil} 
New  York.  E.  M.  Gallaudet^s  " Manual  of  worked  over  and  considerably  augment e<i  Ij 
International  Law  "  (New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  Charlton  T.  Lewis  and  Charles  Short.  ?r<>- 
and  Co.)  is  based  on  Calvo's  French  treatise,  feasor  W.  Dwight  Whitney  has  published  as 
A  revised  and  final  edition  of  Professor  Wool-  improved  grammar  of  classical  Sanskrit  &lu 
sey's  standard  work  on  this  subject  has  been  the  older  dialects  (New  York,  B.  Westermtnc 
issued.  A  popular  treatise  on  a  legal  subject  &  Co.).  **  The  English  Langoage:  its  Gmu- 
of  much  interest  to  the  investing  community  matical  and  Logical  Principles,"  by  Harris  K. 
is  *'  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Kailroad  and  Greene  (Houghton,  Osgood  A  Co.),  is  an  c\(  - 
other  Corporate  Securities,"  by  Leonard  A.  mentary  theoretical  treatise  on  Ennish  grain- 
Jones  (Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.).  **  The  Law  mar.  R.  Morrises  *^  Elementary  Lessons  ir 
of  the  Road,"  by  R.  Vaahon  Rogers,  Jr.  (San  Historical  Grammar" deals  with  accidence  sid 
Francisco,  Sumner,  Whitney  &  Co.),  aims  to  word-formation  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.).  Brother 
instruct  the  general  public  in  legd  principles ;  Azarias's  '*  Development  of  English  Liters- 
and  to  render  the  study  attractive,  the  book  is  ture"  is  an  excellent  text-book  (D.  Applet*  d 
interspersed  and  enlivened  with  wit  and  anec-  &  Co.),  as  also  J.  H.  Gilmore's  "The  £xigi>l: 
dote.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  such  books,  Language  and  its  Early  Literature."  RaFmu- 
another  of  which,  by  the  same  author,  is  B.  Anderson  has  published  an  English  tracf^h- 
"  The  Law  of  Hotel  Life."  A  manual  of  the  tion  of  the  "  Younger  Edda "  (Chicago,  S.  C 
laws  relating  to  shipping  and  admiralty  accord-  Griggs  &  Co.). 

ing  to  British  and  American  decisions  has  been        An  improvement  can  be  remarked  year  1  y 

compiled  by  Robert  Desty  (Sumner,  Whitney  year  in  the  methods  and  quality  of  the  instruf - 

&  Co.);    and  the  same  subject  is  treated  in  tion  in  American  schools,  and  a  system  of  p«-l- 

Theodore  M.  Etting's  essay  on  "Admiralty  agogics  adapted  to  the  national  needs  is  slow!? 

Jurisdiction  in  America "  (Philadelphia,  Rees,  and   quietly  develoning.     Among  the  wi)r.^'' 

Welsh  &  Co.).    In  the  series  of  "  Economic  treating  of  the  metnoda  of  EducaiUm  tdat  v. 

Monographs,"  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  mentioned  the  study  of  James  H.  Hoose  'H>r 

Sons  of  New  York,  is  an  interesting  tract  by  the  Promise  of  Methods  of  Teaching,"  the  tr^.  t 

£.  R.  Squibb  on  the  subject  of  the  adultera-  of  Fitch  on  the  art  of  qnestioning,  and  tli»t  « f 

tion  of  food  and  its  legislative  prevention.  Bennett  on  national   edncation  in  diffcrtr.^ 

•The  law  of  extradition  is  set  forth  in  a  special  conntriea  (Syracuse,  Davis,  Baldwin  &  Co  • 

treatise  by  S.  T.  Spear  (Albany,  Weed  &  Par-  also  the  essays  of  Hamerton^  MoCosh,  nr  • 

sons).    Other  new  works  are  Q,  W.  Brandt's  others  on  the  higher  education  (New   YorV. 

treatise  on  **  The  Law  of  Suretyship  and  Guar-  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.).    A  band-book  of  the  rr^ 

anty,"  and   M.  T.  Cooley's  '*  Treatise  upon  quirements  for  admission  into  the  dilf^r^^rr 

Wrongs  and  their  Rem^ies  "  (Chicago,  Callar  colleges,  by  A.  F.  Nightingale,  is  pabli«ihed  \  -■ 

ban  &  Co.) ;  a  '*  Treatise  upon  the  Law  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    The  lectorea  deliveret?  ^i 
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their  snmmer^s  meeting  have  been  pnblished  od  is  *^  Raskin  on  Painting,"  containing  tbe 
in  Boston  bj  tbe  American  Institute  of  In-  pitb  of  bis  **  Modern  Painters,"  published  in 
struction.     0.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  baa  published  D.  Appleton  &  Co's  "  Handy-Volume  Series.'* 
essays  on  "  Tbe  Public  Library  and  tbe  Com-  Eugene  V^ron's  "  -Esthetics  "  (Philadelphia, 
moQ  Schools"  (Boston,  Estes  &  Lauriat).    Tbe  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.),  translated  by  W.  H. 
theory  of  tuition  according  to  tbe  laws  of  the  Armstrong,  is  an  exposition  of  the  principles 
mind  is  discussed  in  **  Education  as  a  Science,"  of  reform  in  art  and  of  revolt  against  the  rigid 
bv  Alexander  Bain  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  re-  rules  of  French  classicism,  and  an  appeal  in 
printed  for  tbe** International  Science  Series."  favor  of  the  liberal  catholicity  advocated  by 
£rnst  HaeckeVa  **  Freedom  in   Science  and  Viollet-le-Duc.    Antbony^s  American  edition 
Teaching  "  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  is  bis  famous  of  Jacob  von  Falke^s  ^*  Art  in  tbe  House,"  with 
asr^ertion  of  tbe  rights  of  science  insured  by  not«s  by  Charles  C.  Perkins  (Boston,  L.  Prang 
the  German  Constitution,  in  reply  to  the  warn-  &  Co.),  is  an  illustrated  work  on  decorative 
in<^s  of  Vircbow.    The  text-books  for  school  art,  which,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  Cer- 
use are  improving  in  range  and  quality.    Sev-  man  source,  suggests  a  wider  range  of  decora- 
eral  pablishing  bouses  vie  with  each  other  in  tive  conceptions,  derived  from  the  more  com- 
producing  excellent  books  of  tbis  class ;  and  prehensive  study  of  tbe  history  of  ornament  in 
edncators  and  writers  of  ability  are  devoting  all  times  and  countries,  than  the  numerous 
their  talents  more  and  more  to  tbe  preparation  treatises  which  have  their  source  in  the  late 
of  school-booka.     Nevertheless  a  movement  movement  in  decorative  art  in  England,  which 
has  commenced  in  some  of  the  States  in  favor  has  also  spread  to  America ;  tbe  work  of  the 
of  official  text-books.     Many  of  the  popular  German  professor  is  also  interesting  as  a  histo- 
scientific  manuals  of  small  size  which  are  issn-  ry  of  domestic  architecture  and  ornament  from 
in^  in  series  and  sinffly  from  the  press  are  well  ancient  times  down  to  the  present.    Seemann's 
alapted  for  text-books,  and  are  often  used  for  **  Illustrations  of  tbe  History  of  Art,"  an  ex- 
the  purpose.  tensive  German  pictorial  work,  has  been  re- 
in the  field  of  Literary  History  and  Criti-  produced  by  L.  Prang  &  Co.  of  Boston.  Among 
(Um,  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler^a  important  the  literary  outcroppings  of  the  recent  popular 
vrork  on  the  "  History  of  American  Litera-  interest  in  the  ornamental  arts  is  an  illustrated 
ture  "  (G.  P.  Pntnam^s  Sons)  is  the  most  nota-  volume  by  Jennie  J.  Toung  on  '*  The  Ceramic 
ble  production  of  the  year.    The  first  two  vol-  Art "  (New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers) ;  it  ia  a 
nrnes  only  bring  the  subject  down  to  tbe  year  book  of  peculiar  interest,  in  that  it  shows  the 
17^5.    The  author  endues  tbe  literature  of  the  history  and  condition  of  the  American  produc- 
American  colonies  with  a  charm  and  interest  tion  in  the  potter^s  art    A  technical  work  on 
which  as  literature  purely  it  lacks  entirely,  by  the  same  subject,  entitled  ^*  A  Practical  Treatise 
tracing  throogh  it  the  germination  and  devel-  on  China-Painting  in  America  "  (New  York, 
opment  of  American  ideas.    Only  in  the  high-  John  Wiley  &  Sons),  has  for  its  author  Camille 
est  reaches,  and  as  the  latest  product  of  the  Piton  of  tiie  National  Art-Training  School  in 
most  modern  mental  methods  and  discipline,  Philadelphia.    ^  Bibelots  and  Curios  "  (D.  Ap- 
ha<(  it  been  possible  to  write  tbe  intellectual  pleton  &  Co.)  is  a  manual  for  collectors  by  Fred- 
history  of  an  age  or  race;  and  the  effort  of  ericVors.    S.  G.  W.  Ben  jamin's  "  Art  in  Amer- 
Professor  Tyler  to  deal  with  the  evolution  of  ica  "  (Harper  &  Brothers)  is  a  critical  and  his- 
Americao   social  and  political  thought,   ani-  torical  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  fine 
mated  as  it  is  all  through  with  a  contagious  arts  in  the  United  States.    Helmboltz's  discov- 
enthiiaiasni,  can  not  fail  of  an  elevating  and  eries  in  acoustics  and  their  bearing  on  musi- 
>'roadening  influence  on  national  education,  cal  art  are  ably  discussed  in  William  Pole's 
*'  Some  Newspaper  Tendencies,"  by  Whitelaw  **  The  Philosophy  of  Music  "  (Houghton,  Os- 
Reid  (New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.),  is  i^ clear  good  &  Co.). 

and  practical  explanation  of  the  practice  and        The  present  activity  of  thought  upon  sub- 

p'lrpo^s  of  American  journalism.     **  Studies  ^QttArAdXxii^Ui  PoliticiandKatumal  Econ<nny 

io  (lerman  literature  "  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons)  manifests  itself  in  numerous  productions  by  the 

r'»n=.ist9  of  a  course  of  lectures  by  the  late  Bay-  pen.    "  A  True  Republic,"  by  Albert  Stickney 

cird  Taylor  on  the  classical  authors  of  Germany  (Harper  &  Brothers),  is  a  treatise  on  American 

an  I  the  earlj  periods  of  her  literature.    Hos-  politics,  and  an  appeal  for  certain  constitution- 

m.-r's  *'  Short  History  of  German  Literature  "  al  changes  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  tbe  evils 

St.  Louis,  Ct,  I.  Jones  &  Co.)  is  a  well- written  resulting  from  party  conflicts  and  the  spoils 

lod  comprehensive  survey  of  the  chief  cur-  system.     "A  Proposal  for  a  Reform  in  the 

rents  of  German  thought  and  literature.  Federal  Executive,"  by  Mortimer  G.  Tibbits, 

I  lie  growing  interest  of  tbe  public  in  ./£«-  favors  a  responsible  executive  chosen  by  Con- 

*^'ffic9  is  satisfied  by  a  number  of  books  of  gross  (New  York,  Brentano's  Literary  Empo- 

f'./h  character.    '*  Conversations  on  Art  Meth-  rium).    Sir   George  Campbeirs  **  White  and 

^f'W  \>j  Thomas  Couture  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Black  "  gives  the  opinions  of  a  member  of  the 

>  ^i\*\  is  a  translation  by  S.  £.  Stuart  of  a  book  British  Parliament  on  the  negro  ouestion  formed 

'•^hich  ha0  exerted  considerable  infiuence  on  during  a  visit  to  America  TNew  York,  R.Worth- 

C'lntemporary  art.    Another  book  which  marks  ington).    The  question  of  civil-service  reform, 

&  great  development  in  art  thought  and  metb*  viewed  in  the  Ught  of  British  example,  is  pre 
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sented  by  Dorman  B.  Eaton  in  a  book  entitled  sire  account  of  an  important  eocmomical  devel- 

"Civil  8emce  in  Great  Britain"  (Harper  &  opment. 

Brothers).    '*  The  Currency  Question  "  (G.  P.        A  moderate  number  of  books  of  Travel  and 

Pntnam^s  Sons)  is  an  argument  against  infla-  Geography  of  a  light  and  popular  charact«:r 

tion  and  against  State  bank»,  by  Judge  Robert  have  been  produced,  and  some  with  more  ^tG- 

W.  Hughes  of  Virjfinia.    Secretary  John  Sher-  dious  and  thoughtful  contents.     "  Four  Months 

man^s  principal  writings  on  subjects  connected  in  a  Sneak-Box  "  is  a  narrative  of  a  Toyag^^  in 

with  finance  and  taxation  are  given  in  a  voi-  a  small  hunting-boat  on  Western  rivers^  U 

ume  of  '* Selected  Speeches  and  Reports"  (D.  Nathaniel  H.  Bishop  (Boston,  Lee  &  Shepani). 

Appleton  &  Co.).    Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr..  Updegraff 's  *'  Bodines  "  is  a  narrative  of  tl:e  e> 

deals  with  the  political  questions  connectea  periences  of  two  amateur  fishermen  upon  ilar 

with  railroading  in  a  volume  on  "  Railroads,  excursions  in  the  woods  of  Pennsylvania  (J.  li. 

their  Origin  and  Problems "  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Lippincott  &  Co.).     "  The  Witchery  of  AroL- 

Sons).    Roscher's  standard  German  treatise  on  ery^'  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  by  Maarice 

political  economy  has  been  translated  by  John  Thompson,  is  an  entertaining  book  of  de^crip- 

J.  Lalor  and  published  by  Henry  Holt  of  New  tions  of  nature  by  one  fond  of  roving  tiic 

York.   Professor  Francis  A.  Walker's  "  Money,  woods  with  a  long-bow  in  his  hand,  and  a 

Trade,  and  Industry "  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.)  is  manual   of  the  sport  of  bow-shooting.   ''  A 

a  valuable  contribution  to  political  economy^  Fool's  Errand,  by  one  of  the  Fools,"  is  a  cau^tio 

discussing  the  relations  of  money  to  commerce  account  of  the  social  condition  of  the  South  hj 

and  production,  and  defining  the  true  nature  an  ofBcer  of  the  Fedenal  army  who  lived  th^ro 

of  money  from  the  standpoint  of  the  political  for  several  years  after  the  war  (Sew  York, 

economists  with  great  clearness  and  force;  a  Fords, Howard d^Dulbert).    Mrs. H. W. Bee( n- 

branch  of  economical  science  which  has  a  pe-  er's  "Letters  from  Florida"  (D.  Appleton  i 

culiar  present  interest  to  the  American  public,  Co.)  are  descriptions  of  that  subtropical  iStj^ie, 

being  involved  in  some  of  the  living  questions  presenting  its  advantages  as  a  sanitariom.   J. 

of  politics.    Professor  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  Codman's  "  The  Round  Trip  by  Way  of  Para- 

in  "Socialism,"  while  deprecating  the  theories  ma"  is  an  excellent  descriptive  and  etatisticu 

of  the  socialistic  teachers  of  Europe,  appeals  account  of  the  Pacific  and  Rocky  MoimtaQ 

to  Christian  sentiment  to  supply  the  linxs  of  States  and  Territories  (G.  P.  Putnam's  S<>r-'. 

sympathy  and  fellowship  whose  absence  em-  William  H.  Rideing's  "A-Saddle  in  the  ^V ill 

bitters  and  antagonizes  the  different  classes  of  West "  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.^  is  a  reirnrVa\ 'y 

society.    "  Labor  and  Capital  Allies,  not  Ene-  entertaining  book  of  travel  in  the  ^Vt^t^rn 


mies  "  (Harper  &  Brothers),  contains  the  sub*  country  ^elating  experiences  passed  thru'. 

stance  of  an  argument  presented  before  the  in  the  Wheeler  Expedition,  and  grapliica!  y 

Hewitt  Congressional  Committee  by  Edward  describing  the  scenes  and  objects  encountertil 

Atkinson.    The  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson  dis-  *'The  Great  Fur  Land"  is  an  illustrated  v*  I- 

cusses  socialism  and  the  labor  question  in  "  The  ume  descriptive  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territorr, 

Workman:   his  False  Friends  and  his  True  by  H.  M.  Robinson  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Si'n>i. 

Friends"  (American  Tract  Society).    Henry  "Brazil,  the  Amarons,  and  the  Coast,"  by  Htr- 

Ammon  James's  essay  on  "  Communism  in  bert  H.  Smith  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  is  '■  r. 

America "  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.)  received  the  account  of  travels  and  explorations  in  Br.  / ! 

Yale  Porter  prize  in  1878.    A  series  of  "Eco-  by  a  naturalist  who  is  at  the  same  time  an  \c- 

nomio  Monographs  "  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons)  in-  telligent  observer  of  social  and  eoonomioKl  (x  o- 

dudes  "Honest  Money  and  Labor,'*  by  Carl  ditions.     "Around  the  World  with  Genirii 

Schurz;  "National  Banking,"  by  M.  L.  Scud-  Grant,"  by  John  Russell  Young,  is  pnblij-l*- 

der ;    "  Bimetallism,"    by  Hugh    McCuUoch ;  by  the  American  News  Company  in  the  fo^'. 

"Labor-making  Machinery,"  by  F.  Perry  Pow-  growing  in  favor,  of  a  subscription  part  l-o^  i. 

ers;  and  "Andrew  Jackson  and  the  Bank  of  An  account  of  the  ex-President's  tour  ha?  a!-^ 

the  United  States,"  by  William  M.  Royall.  been  written  by  J.  M.  Keating,  "  With  Gfc^r 

The  "Industrial  History  of  the  United  States,"  Grant  in  the  East"  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Ci 

by  Albert  8.  Bolles  (Norwich,  Conn.),  is  a  work  "  The  World's  Paradises  "  is  a  readable  accux: 

on  an  important  subject,  compiled  with  con-  of  the  most  noted  sanitaria,  by  8.  G.  W  h<  n- 

siderable labor.    The  "  American  Almanac  and  lamin,  published  in  Appleton's  Handy-Voi.n 

Treasury  of  Facts  "  for  1879  is  a  compilation  Series,  which  includes  also  "The  AlpeD5to«  ^ 

of  well-selected  statistics,  by  A.  R.  Spoflford  an  agreeable  description  of  Alpine  scene?  iJ' 

(New  York,  American  News  Company).    The  explorations,  by  W.  H.  Rideing.  Horatio Kii-- 

"  Primer  on  the  Natural  Resources  of  the  Uni-  "  Sketches  of  Travel "  is  a  narrative  of  F-i-f  - 

ted  States "  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  is  a  useful  pean  travel  by  ex-Postmaster  King  (Wa-l.  .: 

*  compendium  by  J.  H.  Patton.     "TheCommer-  ton,  J.  Bradley  Adams).    William  Wintt  ■ 

ciftl  Products  of  the  Sea,"  by  P.  L.  Simmonds  "  Trip  to  England"  (Boston,  Lee  &  SLii^r 

(D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  is  the  first  general  trea-  is  filled  with  the  sentiments  inspired  in  a  n  •' 

tise  yet  written  on  this  interesting  subject,  of  tender  sensibilities  on  visiting  the  ^ow  ' 

Holyoake's  "History  of  Cooperation  in  Eng-  of  historic  memories.    "Spain  in  Profile,'* 

land  "  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.)  is  a  work  of  James  Albert  Harrison  (Houghton,  Os^o»l  i'> 

exhaustive  research,  a  faithful  and  comprehen-  Co.),  is  a  volume  of  impressions  and  descnj'tii  -  ? 
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of  travel.     "  Tyrol  and  the  Skirt  of  the  Alps,"  which,  notwithstanding  its  historical  impor* 
br  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.  (Harper  &  Brothers),  tance,  might  he  soon  lost  and  hidden  in  the 
id  a  pleasant  and  instructive  work  of  travel,  lumher-room  of   antiquarianism  had  not  the 
handsomel/  illustrated.    One  of  the  finest  sah-  present  author  allowed  his  mind  to  become  fas- 
scription  books  produced  iu  recent  times  is  the  cinated  and  so  thoroughly  saturated  with  this 
^reat  geographical  work  of  £)lis^e  Reclus,  *'  The  theme  that  he  bestowed  upon  it  the  thought 
Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,"  issued  in  parts  by  and  research  which  many  historians  devote  to 
D.  AppIetOQ  «&  Go.    The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  0.  Bart-  a  much  wider  field  of  investigation.    A  series 
lett's  "From  Egypt  to  Palestine"  (Harper  &  of  "Essays  in  Anglo-Saxon  Law,"  by  Henry 
Brothers)  is  a  historical  study  of  the  exoaus  of  Adams,  H.  Cabot  Lodge,  Ernest  Young,  and 
the  Hebrews  from  Egypt,  as  well  as  a  narrative  J.  Laurence  Laughlin  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.), 
of  travels  through  the  scenes  of  their  wauder-  is  a  work  of  comparative  jurisprudence  in 
io'^s ;  the  theories  of  ratioualistic  commentators  which  the  autliors  have  expended  on  their  dif- 
are  critically  examined,  and  the  supernatural  ferent  subjects  the  long  and  deep  research,  en- 
character  of  the  reoorddd  miracles  is  strenu-  lightened  by  the  newer  school  of  historical  ju- 
ously  maintained.    The  book  is  most  valuable  risprudence,  which  the  originids  of  our  legal 
as  a  collated  digest  of  hypotheses  and  discov-  institutions  demand.    As  one  of  the  first  prod- 
eries  of  Biblical  antiquities ;  but  the  Biblical  nets  of  American  study  in  a  field  of  investiga- 
leirninj  of  which  it  is  iuU  is  animated  and  tion  that  has  only  been  cultivated  in  countries 
br(>a:^ht  much  nearer  to  the  reader  by  the  which  afford  literary  leisure  or  support  a  liter- 
graph  io  descriptions  of  the  scenes  and  objects  ary  class,  it  is  a  hopeful  and  gratifying  phe- 
trjii  actual  observation,  and  by  the  narrative  nomenon.     "  A  Popular  History  of  the  United 
of  personal  experiences  in  the  Wilderness,  writ-  States  "  (Oharles  Scribner^s  Sons),  commenced 
tea  with  the  sympathy  and  feeling  of  an  ardent  under  the  nominal  editorship  of  the  late  Wil- 
stiKient  of  the  Bible  and  believer  in  its  liter-  liam  Oullen  Bryant,  is  a  hasty  compilation  by 
al  interpretation.    H.  Ballantine^s  "  Midnight  several  hands,  bearing  few  marks  of  serious  re- 
Marches  through  Persia"  (Lee  &  Shepard)  is  search,  and  carelessly  edited,  but  popular  in  its 
aa  accoant  of  a  horseback  journey  fall  of  ad-  literary  form  and  choice  of  materials,  and  ren- 
ventiires,  containing  interesting  information  on  dered  still  more  attractive  by  numerous  wood- 
the  lifo  and  manners  of  the  people  and  the  cuts.    The  "  History  of  New  York  during  the 
commercial  resources  of  the  country.     "Pro-  Revolutionary  War,"  by  Judge  Thomas  Jones, 
;rressive  Japan,"  by  General  Le  Grendre  (San  is  a  document  of  great  historical  value,  contain- 
Francisoo,  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Go.),  contains  ingarecordof  the  events  of  tlie  Revolution  and 
well-considered  opinions  on  social  and  political  trenchant  reflections  on  men  and  politics  by  an 
rv^forms  in  Japan.    The  author  writes  with  a  anient  Tory ;  having  been  kept  until  now  out 
knovvldge  of  and  a  sympathy  for  Japanese  tro-  of  the  reach  of  historians  even,  its  publication 
<i. lions  and  culture,  ana  protests  against  vio-  in  full  by  the  New  York  Historical  Society  is 
I? at  innovations  foreign  to  the  national  spirit,  well  iustified  by  the  graphic  and  livelv  style  in 
'-  The  Sunrise  Kingdom,"   by  Mrs.  Julia  D.  which  it  is  written,  as  well  as  by  the  historical 
C.i^rothers  (Philadelphia,  Presbyterian  Board  materials  which  it  contains.     "  The  Oonstitu- 
or  Publication),  is  a  record  of  missionary  life  in  tional  and    Political  History  of  the  United 
.r  iy>an.     "  China  and  Japan,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  States  "  (Chicago,  Callaghan  &  Co.),  translated 
Wiley  (Cincinnati,  Hitchcock  &  Walden),  is  an  from  the  German  of  H.  von  Hoist,  is  the  most 
&'^eount  of  travels  and  residence  in  those  conn-  studious  analytical  work  which  has  appealed  on 
tries.  the  political  development  of  the  American  Re- 
Althou^h  no  special  impulse  toward  histori-  public.    Written  by  a  foreigner  after  a  search- 
c  il  studies  has  manifested  itself,  several  works  ing  critical  examination,  it  gives  a  more  com- 
of  History  of  unusual  ability  and  scholarship,  plete,  objective,  and  judicial  criticism  of  Amer- 
nn  1  of  enduring  value,  have  first  seen  the  light  ican  political  institutions  than  a  native  histo- 
•l-iring  the  past  year.    An  account  of  the  pre-  rian  could  present,  but  not  without  a  bias,  de- 
li i^toric  remains   in  the  burial  mounds  and  rived  from  his  own  nationality,  in  favor  of  a 
L  ives  of  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi,  strong  and  supreme  centralized  government. 
wifh  speculations  as  to  the  aboriginal  Araeri-  Alexander  Johnston^s  "History  of  American 
cm  people,  is  given  by  A.  J,  Conant  in  "Foot-  Politics"  is  a  record  of  parties  and  political 
;.r'ints  of  Vanished  Races  in  the  Mississippi  questions  conveniently  summarized,  and  a  use- 
V^lL-y"  (St.  Louis,  C.  R.  Barnes).    John  T.  ful   book  for  American  students.      General 
^. I ort's  "The  North  Americans  of  Antiquity"  George  W.  Cullum  has  ably  recounted  the 
I  irper  A  Brothers)  is  a  popular  manual  of  military  history  of  the  second  war  of  the  Uni- 
r  le  discoveries  and  theories  of  antiquarian  re-  ted  States  with  England  in  "Campaigns  of  the 
-  '  arch  on  the  early  inhabitants  of  America.  War  of  1612-'15  "  (New  York,  James  Miller), 
J.  A.  Farrer,  in  "Primitive  Manners  and  Cns-  in  which  many  valuable  historical  facts  have 
'  »  ns"  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.),  discusses  the  prob-  been  gleaned  and  admirably  digested  from  in- 

-ns  connected  with  the  savage  stage  of  de-  accessible  and  scattered  documents. 

%  '•:  opment    M.  D.  Conway,  in  "  Demonology  The  republication  of  the  classics  of  American 

»:.l  Devil-Lore"  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.),  gives  oratory  serves  the  double  purpose  of  preserv- 

*  *i^  fruits  of  many  years'  study  of  a  subject  ing  models  of  tiie  grand,  impressive,  and  foil- 
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flaTored  national  style  of  rhetoric,  which  has  raphy  of  a  man  of  rare  force  and  purity  of 

since  too  often  degenerated  into  empty  bom-  character.     '*John  Lothrop  Motley,'*  bj  Dr. 

bast,  and  of  keeping  before  the  minds  of  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  (Honghion,  Osgood  k 

people  the  inherent  and  ever-recnrring  prob-  Co.),  is  a  generons  tribute  of  praise  to  a  dead 

Jems  of  the  American  form  of  government,  friend,  and  a  vindication  of  Motley ^s  charactir 

The  ^^Addresses  and  Orations"  of  KufusChoate  and  conduct  as  a  diplomatist.    '*  Destruction 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  preserve  and  exemplify  and  Reconstruction  "  is  a  boolc  of  personal  re- 

those  characteristics  of  poetry  and  imagination  mini»cences  of  the  war  of  secession  by  Gen- 

and  harmonious  flow,  which  at  one  time,  to-  eral  Richao^  Taylor,  of  the  Confederate  Anrij 

gether  with  a  high  moral  inspiration,  distin-  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.).    The  **  Memoir  of  S.  S. 

guished  Amencan  oratory,  and  of  which  the  Prentiss  *'  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons)  preseirc^ 

t»peeches  of  Rufus   Choate   furnish   some   of  the  memory  of  a  once  famous  wit  and  orator, 

the  purest,  if  not  the  most  brilliant  examples,  and  reveals  the  social  condition  of  the  South- 

Webster^s  more  famous  speeches  have  also  been  west  in  the  ante-bellum  times.    The  **  PerR>ni.i 

published,  accompanied  with  a  critical  essay  Memoirs "  of  £.  D.  Mansfield  is  a  Tolnrae  of 

by  E.  P.  Whipple  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.).  interesting  reminiscences  by  a  vetem  Western 

Several  of  the  Biographies  and  Memoirs  pub-  journalist  (Cincinnati,  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.). 

lished  during   the    year  are  chiefly  valuable  A  most  interesting  volume  of  remiDiseenoe<t 

through  the  light  they  shed    upon    history,  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Napoleonic  era  is 

" Petrus  Martyr  *'  is  an  account  of  the  earliest  the  '*  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  R^mnaat,^'  c^d- 

historian  of  discoveries  in  America,  the  fruit  taining  remarkable  revelations  concerning  Na- 

of  researches  in  American  libraries,  written  by  poleon,  and  novel  details  of  the  secret  hi^tfrr 

H.  A.  Schumacher,  German  Consul-General,  of  the  First  Empire,  and  interesting  picture ^ 

and  issued  by  the  German  publisher  E.  Steiger  of  court  life  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.).   **  Bismank 

of  New  York.     The  Diary  of  Judge  Sewell,  in  the  Franco-German  War,  1871 "  (CbarKs 

which  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  life  and  man-  Scribner's  Sons),  is  a  translation  of  a  di.inr 

ners  in  Boston  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  kept  by  the  Chancellor's  secretary,  Dr.  Moriti 

and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Busch,  the  Boswellian  minuteness  and  unrt- 

has  been  often  used  by  colonial  historians,  but  serve  of  which  has  aided  in  rendering  the  jht. 

has  been  recently  published  in  its  entirety  for  sonality  of  the  German  statesman  much  iror** 

the  first  time  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  familiar  to  the  world  than  it  was  bef(»re  t)  e 

Society.   *'  The  New  Puritan,"  by  James  S.  Pike  publication  of  this  curious  work.    Two  Frer.cn 

^arper  &  Brothers),  is  an  account  of  Robert  works  on  the  late  President  Thiers  and  tl  e 

Pike,  a  man  ahead  of  his  age  who  lived  in  the  events  in  which  he  was  a  prominent  actor  huvo 

days  of  Salem  witchcrafl.      J.  N.   Arnold's  been  published  in  translations :  **  The  Govtix- 

"  Life  of  Benedict  Arnold  "  (Chicago,  Jansen,  ment  of  M.  Thiers,  from  the  8th  of  Febniarv, 

McClurg  &  Co.)  contains  new  facts,  and  is  an  1871,  to  the  24th  of  May,  1878,"  by  Juks  S - 

attempt  to  rescue  the  name  of  the  impetuous  mon  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  and  ^^Tlie  Lit' 

and  selfisth  officer  from  the  obloquy  which  has  of  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers,"  by  Francois  le  dou 

attached  to  it.    "  The  Life  of  Albert  Gallatin,"  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons). 

by  Henry  Adams,  and  the  "  Writings  of  Albert  A  few  of  the  biographical  publications  of  the 
Gallatin  "  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.),  contain,  year,  of  literary,  artistic,  or  personal  int4?ri  ^^ 
though  in  an  excessively  voluminous  form,  a  are  equally  worthy  of  note.  **  Hector  Berlicz" 
valuable  store  of  information  upon  an  eventful  is  a  collection  of  the  letters  and  mnacal  crit^- 
formative  epoch  in  American  nistory,  and  in-  cisms  of  an  erratic  and  impetuous  man  i>! 
troduoe  to  the  reader  a  man  who,  from  his  high  genius,  who  did  much  for  the  development  of 
character  and  the  important  part  he  played  in  musical  art  both  at  a  critic  and  as  a  compo«<  r ; 
politics,  deserves  not  to  be  forgotten.  *'The  these  interesting  memoirs  are  translated  i^ 
Life  and  Epoch  of  Hamilton,"  by  Judge  George  William  F.  Aptborp,  and  published  by  Iltcry 
Shea  (Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.),  is  a  pane-  Holt  &  Co.  Mrs.  Frances  Anne  KeniYK'r 
gyrical  essay  upon  the  life  and  works  of  that  "Records  of  a  Girlhood"  (Henry  Holt  &  C-  \ 
statesman,  containing  much  biographical  infor-  is  a  pleasant  volume  of  reminiscences  of  inti- 
mation that  is  new  concerning  the  earlier  por-  lectnal  society  in  England  and  America  tutv 
tion  of  his  career.  "  The  Life  of  David  Glasgow  years  ago,  recalling  the  very  life  and  atn>»»- 
Farragut,"  by  his  son  Loyall  Farragut  (D.  Ap-  phere  of  the  past  generation.  An  agreeul . 
pleton  &  Co.),  is  a  book  of  deep  and  v&ried  in-  volume  of  literary  biography  by  Professor  H;zi'- 
terest;  the  great  naval  commander  is  made  to  mar  H.  Boyesen,  published  by  Charles  SiTi!- 
tell  the  story  of  his  own  life,  as  far  as  pos-  ner^s  Sons,  deals  with  the  lives  and  vrork»  « i 
sible,  by  extracts  from  his  diaries,  clear  and  Goethe  and  Schiller,  reflecting  the  spirit  *  i  i 
vigorous  in  style,  manly  and  elevated  in  tone,  tenor  of  German  criticism ;  it  is  a  work  wlii< 
and  full  of  individuality,  containing  life-like  bears  the  impress  of  sincere  and  aympathei. 
sketches  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  Ameri-  labor,  written  in  a  clear  and  masterly  stylo.  .^ 
can  navy,  and  spirited  accounts  of  the  sea-en-  series  of  biographies  of  "American  Aatbt>r>  ' 
gagements  from  the  war  of  1812  down  to  the  is  published  by  Sheldon  &  Co.  of  New  Yor^ 
close  of  the  civil  war;  it  is  a  valuable  contri-  "  A  Life  Worth  Living,"  by  Leonard  Waol-t } 
bntion  to  American  history,  as  well  as  a  biog-  Bacon  (New  York,  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  «^: 
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Co.),  13  a  memoir  of  Mrs.  Emilj  Bliss  Gould,  an  Osgood  &  Co.)f  are  poems  with  dramatic  sub- 
American  Protestant  ladj  who  devoted  herself  jects,  depicting  the   experiences  of  different 
to  labors  of  reform  and  education  among  the  imaginary  characters  in  a  variety  of  situations, 
poor  of  Rome.     The  *^  Life  of  Mrs.  Eliza  A.  some  of  them  serious  studies  of  the  passions 
Seton,'^  by  the  Rer.  Dr.  Charles  J.  White  and  some  of  a  lighter  nature.    A  new  volume 
(Baltimore,  Kelly,  Piet  &  Co.),  is  a  biography  of  poetry  by  Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt,  **  Dramatic 
of  a  lady  whose  memoiy  is  held  in  high  rever-  Persons  and  Moods^'    (Houghton,  Osgood  & 
enceby  the  Roman  Catholics  of  America,  the  Co.),  contains  more  subtle  pnychological  stud* 
foQDdress  of  the  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  ies,  presented  in  a  more   elaborate  but  less 
in  the  United  States.                  '  lucid  poetical  form.     "  Along  the  Way,"  by 
There  is  no  lack  of  writers  of  Buaya  in  the  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  (Charles  Scribner^s  Sons), 
United  States ;  yet,  owing  to  the  facilities  af-  is  a  volume  of  pleasant  and  simple  lyric  poetry. 
forded  by  the  periodical  press  for  the  publica-  "  In  Berkshire  with  the  Wild  Flowers,"  by 
tion,  and  the  preservation  also,  of  their  produc-  Elaine  and  Dora  Goodale  (G.   P.  Putnam*s 
tioDs,  they  are  seldom  reproduced  in  book  form.  Sons),  is  a  second  series  of  poems  by  two  young 
''LocTuU  and  Wild  Honey,"  by  John  Bur-  New   England  girls,  whose  subjects  are  sup- 
rongbs  (Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.),  is  a  collec-  plied  by  the  native  flora  of  the  district.     **  A 
tion  of  essays  written  in  the  best  vein  of  this  Masque  of  Poets  "  is  a  volume  of  the  "  No  Name 
consummate  literary  artist  and  lover  of  nature,  Series  "  (Roberts  Brothers),  containing  anony- 
whose  works  appe^  with  singular  force  to  the  mous    contributions  from  the    poets,   which 
admiration  of  the  American  public  as  beins  in-  present  the  variety  of  theme  and  manner  that 
iitioct  with  poetry,  but  with  a  poetry  which  might  have  been  expected,  and  are  generally 
accepts  and  allies  itself  with  science  and  com-  marked  by  a  freshness  and  excellence  which 
mon  sense.     Some  of  the  earlier  articles  in  the  could  not  have  been  expected  in  a  collection  of 
"  Xorth  American  Review,"  by  famous  Ameri-  invited  poems.     **  Briefs  of  a  Barrister  "  is  the 
can  authors,  have  been  collected  into  a  volume  title  of  a  volume  of  society  verses  by  E.  R. 
by  the  editor,  Allen  Thomdike  Rico  (D.  Ap-  Johns  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons).    The  first  col- 
[>Jeton  &  Co.).    Judge  J.  D.  Caton's  ^*  Miscel-  lection  of  the  ballads  of  Thomas  Dunn  English 
lanie? "  are  essays  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  is  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers.    Robert 
social  and  scientific  (Hongliton,  Osgood  &  Co.).  D.  Joyce's  ^*  Blanid  "  is  a  historical  poem  based 
A  considerable  number  of  books  of  Poetry  on  old  Irish  legends,  written  by  the  author  of 
have  been   published  during  the  past   year.  ''Deirdr6"  (Roberts    Brothers'   *'No    Name 
The  younger  poets  seem  to  lack  the  true  in-  Series").  Henry  Abbey's  **  Poems  "  (D.  Apple- 
spiration,  the  flavor  of  the  soil,  and  the  vigor-  ton  &  Co.)  relate  to  historical  subjects;  they 
oas  and  natural  powers  of  expression,  with  have  already  been  published  and  well  received 
which  the  older  generation  stirred  and  en-  in  England.     "All  Quiet  along  the  Potomao, 
(h  an  ted   the  popular  mind.     An  edition  of  and  other  Poems,"  is  a  collection  of  short 
Longfellow,  published  by  Houghton,  Osgood  &  pieces  of  verse  on  domestic  and  pathetic  sub- 
Co.,  is  one  of  the  most  ambitious  and  elabo-  jects  by  Ethel  Lynn  Beers  (Philadelphia,  Porter 
r:itely  illustrated  publications  ever  attempted  in  &  Coates).   "The  Historical  Poetry  of  the  An- 
America;  about  half  of  the  pictures  are  actual  oient  Hebrews,"  by  Michael  Heilprin  (D.  Ap- 
vie ^8  and  portraits  of  places  and  persons  men-  pleton  &  Co.),  is  a  scholarly  critical  disquisition, 
ti  )Ded  by  the  poet.    The  "  Poems  "  of  Sarah  with  new  translations  of  the  poetical  books  of 
Helen  Whitman  (Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.)  the  Bible. 

were  inspired  more  perhaps  by  association  with  Navels  stream  from  the  press  in  an  increasing 

I  oets  and  admiration  for  their  works  than  by  flood.     Those  who  deprecate  the  influence  of 

an  ori^nal  poetic  instinct ;  yet  they  must  find  this  kind  of  literature  should  remember  that  an 

alnairers  for  their  own  sake,  as  not  only  true  increase  in  the  novels  which  figure  in  the  lists 

lo  the  models  chosen,  but  delivering  the  senti-  of  the  booksellers  means  a  decrease  in  a  per- 

lii'^nts  of  a  high-toned  and  thoughtful  mind,  nicious  class  of  fiction  with  which  they  come 

i  Uq  sonnets  of  George  McEnight,  "  Life  and  into  competition,  which  spreads  false  views  of 

I 'oath  "  (Henry  Holt  (fe  Co.),  have  nothing  of  society,  false  principles  of  morality,  and  all 

t:ie  nature  of  the  modem  sensuous  and  pictur-  kinds  of  misinformation.    In  many  novels  of 

""  |ue  poetry ;  they  deal  with  moral  truths,  and  the  better  kind  much  serious  thought  and  much 

'"arry  more  weight  and  dignity  in  that  they  genuine  information  are  interwoven  in  the  web 

'.  iVQ  no  garnish  whatever  derived  from  poetical  of  the  story.    A  fair  general  education  is  often 

tu'ures  and  imagery  of  either  the  present  or  a  attained  from  the  reading  of  novels  alone. 

'lit    manner,   while  still    remaining  strictly  Moreover,  the  realistic  novel  of  the  d;iy  is  not 

;  ^tical  in  form  and  substance.    J.  J.  Piatt's  open  to  the  strictures  usually  passed  upon  fic- 

"  Pt^ms  of  House  and  Home"  (Houghton,  Os-  tion.     Although  not  altogether  free  from  ad- 

::  Hjd  A  Co.),  containing  many  pieces  which  ventitious  allurements  and  tricks  of  art,  its 

<  ive  not   appeared  in  former  collections,  is  purpose,  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  society,  to 

'■^arked  bj  a  unity  of  spirit  and  theme,  the  sub-  embody  sociological  facts,  makes  it  a  genuine 

'  u  being  soob  as  have  given  the  poet  some  study  of  history  of  the  highest  character.    For 

f  his  best  iospirations.    Nora  Perry's  "Her  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Am  ericsn  litera- 

Lover'a  Friend,  and  other  Poems "  (Houghton,  ture  there  has  arisen  a  sohool  of  American 
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Dovelists,  who  draw  their  inspiration  from  the  well  developed,  the  dramatio  theme  original 
well-spring  of  nature  and  model  their  dramatio  bat  not  extravagant  nor  nnpleaaant,  and  the 
personages  after  social  types  actually  observed,  style  refined  and  correct.    **  Modern  Fifiberg  of 
In  a  new  edition  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  con-  Men  "  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  is  a  faithful  study 
taining  also  a  bibliographical  account  of  the  of  life  in  a  small  American  town.     '^  A  Gtnilo 
work  and  its  translations  in  all  the  literary  Belle,"  by  Christian  Reid  [Francis  8.  Fislier], 
languages  of  the  world,  Mrs.  Stowe  gives  a  is  one  of  Appleton's  '*  Handy-Volume  "  bookf. 
simple  and  touching  recital  of  the  genesis  of  *'  Colonel  Dunwoddie,  Millionaire  "  (Harper  k 
this  epochal  book  in  her  mind.     *^  The  Lady  of  Brothers),  is  a  realistic  picture  of  life  in  tbo 
Aroostook,"  by  W.  D.  Howelk  (Hougliton,  Os-  Soutliern  States.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons  bave 
good  &  Co.),  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  publit«lied  Frank  R.  Stockton's  laughable  etorits 
novels  which  have  been  produced  in  the  United  of  *^  Rudder  Grange."    "  Tales  of  Table  Moun- 
States ;  it  is  more  rounded  and  more  artisti-  tain "  (Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.)  are  some  of 
cally  complete  than  the  preceding  works  of  the  Bret  Harte's  later  short  stories.   **  Gordon  Buld- 
author,  and  is  characterized  in  a  fuller  measure  win;    The  Philosopher's  Pendulum;    LiquiJ- 
by  the  fine  qualities  which  distinguish  his  style,  ated ;  The  Seer  "  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  are  four 
refined  humor,  well  conceived  and  finely  sus-  international  stories  whose  scenes  and  cliarac- 
tained  characters,  bright,  incisive  strokes  of  ters  are  taken  from  the  various  countries  whtre 
characterization,  shrewd  observation  of  life  and  the  author  has  resided;   they  are  well  rrin- 
manners,  and  a  fine  appreciation  of  essthetic  ceived  and  possess  strong  and  good  qualitit^ 
propriety.    In  two  novels  by  Henry  James,  Jr.,  Hjalmar    H.  Boyesen's   "Falconberg"  i«  aa 
"The   Europeans"  and   "Daisy  Miller,"  his  idealized    story,   whoso  characters   are  Xtr- 
favorite  study  of  contrasted  types  of  character,  wegian  emigrants,  in  which  the  virtues  of  tbe 
developed  under  the  variant  social  conditions  Scandinavian  character  and  the  sentiments  of 
of  Europe  and  America,  is  still  his  theme,  ban-  American  liberty  are  gracefully  and  eloquent!} 
died  with  the  dramatic  consequence  in  charao-  depicted.    A  romance  by  F.  Hassaurek,  ''  Ti^e 
ter-drawing,  the  gleaming  wit,  and  the  finished  Secret  of  the  Andes  "  (Cincinnati,  Robert  Clarke 
neatness  of    style  which  make    his  sketchy  &  Co.),  presents  with  historical  fidelity  tlie  cun- 
stories  finished  products  of  novelistio  art  de-  dition  of  the  Peruvians  aft«r  the  conquest  aiA 
spite  their  scanty  and  poor  materials.     "  An  their  longings  and  struggles  for  liberty.    M- 
International  Episode  "  is  another  recent  study  other  historical  romance,  "  The  Puritan  unl 
in  the  same  limited  field  of  observation,  even  the  Quaker  "  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  is  a  wdl- 
slighter  in  dramatic  construction  and  thinner  written  picture  of  life  in  old  New   England. 
in  substance  than  its  predecessors.     Frances  "  Captain  Nelson "  (Harper  &  Brothers)  io  a 
Hodgson  Burnett,  who  in  a  former  work  has  tale  of  colonial  times  by  the  well-known  anti- 
depicted  life  among  the  humble  classes  in  Lan-  quary  and  historian,  Samuel  Adama  Drake. 
casbire  with  great  force,  originality,  and  nat-  The  following  may  be  mentioned  among  tho 
nralness,  now  appears  with  a  fresh  novel  of  other  successful  novels  of  the  year :  "  The  Un- 
similar  character,  and  not  behind  her  former  known  City,"   by  W.  F.  Washbume  (Jo-e 
writings  in  truthful    character-drawing   and  Haney  &  Co.);    "The  Felmeres,"    by  .^mla 
dramatic  force.    Three  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  earlier  Elliott  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.) ;  "  Di  Cary."  U 
stories,    ^*  Kathleen    Mavourneen,"     "Theo,"  M.  Jacqueline  Thornton  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.  >; 
"Pretty  Polly  Pemberton"  (J.  B.  Lippincott),  Bertha  M.  Clay's  "Lady  Damar^a  Secret "  Kr. 
it  was  an  injustice  to  reprint  after  her  riper  W.  Carleton  &  Co.} ;  Miss  Susan  Warner's  "  Mt 
and  better  work.     "Airy  Fairy  Lilian  "  (J.  B.  Desire,"  a  story  of  the  present  (Robert  Carter 
Lippincott)  is  an  exhilarating  novel  of  the  light-  &  Brothers) ;    "  The  Breton  Mills,"  by  Chariot 
est  kind.    George  W.  Cable's  "Old  Creole  J.  Bellamy  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons);  "An  E.r- 
Days"  contains  several  novelettes  by  a  new  nest    Trifler'*  (Houghton,    Osgood    &   Co,: 
author,  which  are  saturated  with  the  local  color  "  His  Migesty,  Myself  "  (Roberts  Brothers'  "  N^* 
of  scenes  fruitful  of  materials  for  romance ;  the  Name  Series  "). 

Creole  life  is  treated  with  artistic  instinct  and       Translations  and  adaptations  from  the  lead- 

affords  a  fascinating  story.     "Signor  Monal-  ing  Continental  novelists,  as  well  as  all  iLc 

dini's  Niece"  (Roberts  Brothers),  one  of  the  more   popular   novels  which  the    nnmer*> 

numerous  class  of  cosmopolitan  novels,  written  novel-writing  profession  in  the  British  I^- ? 

by  an  American  resident  in  Rome  [Miss  M.  A.  produce,  are  required  to  satisfy  the  large  caj  .*- 

Tincker],  is  still  one  of  the  best  constructed  city  of  the  American  public  for  this  cliL«is  v( 

and  most  workmanlike  stories  in  the  "No  literature.     The   more  important    tran&l&tvi 

Name  Series."    "  As  it  may  Happen  "  (Porter  novels  offered  to  the  public  during  the  year  ar^ 

&  Coates)  is  a  novel  of  American  scenes  con-  as  follows:  "The  Maid  of  Stralsund,''  by  tLc 

taining  some  strong  realistic  touches.    "The  masterly  Dutch  novelist  De  lief de  (New  York, 
ColonePs  Opera  Cloak,"  a  number  in  the  second  •  Dodd,  Mead   &    Co.) ;    "  A    Thorough    B  - 


novels ;  the  characters  are  clearly  outlined  and    (Philadelphia,  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Co.),  the  sc^aos 
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of  which  are  laid  in  the  native  land  of  the  are  relaxed  in  an  age  of  drifting  skepticism, 
author^  which  she  lately  ocoapied  as  a  new  and  The  "  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind  "  of  the  ver- 
fruitful  field  for  her  delicious  social  pictures;  satUe  and  skillful  author,  George  Henry  Lewes, 
^*  The  Diary  of  a  Woman,''  by  the  refined  and  are  his  maturest  and  most  thoughtful  work, 
admired  Octave  Fenillet  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.) ;  The  first  one  of  the  third  series,  '^  The  Study 
"  Kaymonde,"  by  Andr6  Theuriet  (D.  Appleton  of  Psychology,  its  Object,  Scope,  and  Method  " 
&Co.);  ^JeanT^teroPs  Idea,"  by  the  popular  (Boston,  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.),  was  left 
Cherbuliez  (D.  Appleton  ds  Co.) ;  "  L^Assom-  unfinished  at  his  death,  and  is  given  to  the 
moir,"   ^^Nana,"  and  other  works  by  EmUe  world  by  his  widow,  who  supplied  the  neces^ 
Zola,  the  leader  of  the  French  realists  (T.  B.  sary  work  of  editing  and  revision.     *^  Tiie  Re- 
Peterson  &  Brothers);    "At  a   High  Price,"  alistic  Assumptions  of  Modern  Science  Exam- 
bj  £.  Werner  [£.  Bdrstenbinder],  published  in  ined  "  is  a  controversial  treatise  by  Thomas  M. 
the  ^* Cobweb  Series"  of  Estes  ds  Lauriat;  Herbert  (New  York,  Macmillan  <&  Co.).     Wil- 
**  Young  Maugars,"  by  Andr6  Theuriet  (D.  liamHnrreUMallock's  "Is  Life  Worth  Living?" 
Appleton  &  Co.) ;    "  Castle  Hohenwald,"  by  is  one  of  the  cleverest  of  that  author's  volumes 
Adolph  Streckfuss,  translated  by  Mrs.  Wister.  of  satirical,  trifling,   airy  reflections  on   the 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.) ;  E.  Marlitt's  [Eugenie  intellectual  conflicts  of  the  age,  written  with 
John's]  "  In  the  Schillingsconrt,"  translated  by  the  levity  of  a  mind  which  seems  neither  to 
Mrs.  Wister  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.) ;  "  Mar-  possess  a  serious  faith  nor  to  be  troubled  by 
kof,    the  Russian  Violinist,"   another  bright  serious  doubts  (New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's 
novel  from  the  French  of  Henry  Gr^ville  (T.  B.  Sons).    Maudsley's  "  Pathology  of  the  Mind  " 
Peterson  &  Brothers) ;   and  "  Tales  from  the  (D.  Appleton  <&  Co.)  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
German  of  Paul  Heyse  "  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  physiological  psychology.    An  admirable  series 
which  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  most  agree-  of  elementary  works  on  special  scientific  sub- 
able  modem  writer  of  short  stories.  jects,  "  Text-Books  of  Science  "  (D.  Appleton 
LITERATURE,  BRITISH,  IN  1879.  '  Not  &  Co.),  includes  "  The  Elements  of  Mechanics," 
TDore  than  a  moiety  of  the  literature  required  by  Professor  T.  M.  Goodeve ;  "  Metals,"  by  0. 
for  the  intellectual  nourishment  of  the  people  L.  Bloxam ;    "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
of  the  United  States  is  the  product  of  Ameri-  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Miller ; 
can  pens.     A  nation  of  readers,  the  Americans  "  Tlieory  of  Heat,"  by  the  late  Professor  J. 
avail  themselves  of  the  labors  of  the  numerous  C.  Maxwell ;  "  The  Strength  of  Materials  and 
profession  of  well-trained  writers  in  England  Structures,"  by  J.  Anderson  ;  "  Electricity  and 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  enumeration  of  the  Magnetism,"  by  Professor  F.  Jenkins ;  "  Work- 
proilucta  of  American  literature  proper  gives  a  shop  Appliances,"  by  C.  P.  B.  Shelley ;  "  Prin- 
very  incomplete  idea  of  the  literature  actually  ciples  of  Mechanics,"  by  Professor  Goodeve; 
required  and  consumed.    The  widely  separated  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Organic  Chem- 
ami  politically  divided  English-si^eaking  nations  istry,"  by  Professor  H.  E.Armstrong;  "The 
are  beooming  reunited  in  taste,  thought,  and  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis  and  Laboratory 
feeling  through  reading  the  same  literature.  Practice,"  by  Prof essor  T.  E.  Thorpe ;  "Teleg- 
Tney  form  more  truly  than  formerly  a  single  raphy,"  by  W.  H.  Preece  and  J.  Sivewright ; 
reading  public.    The  successful  English  author  "  Railway  Appliances,''  by  J.  W.  Barry ;  ^'  The 
b  sure  of  an  American  public,  and  American  Art  of  Electrometallurgy,"  by  J.  Gore ;  "  In- 
anthors  are  read  and  admired  in  Great  Brlt4iin.  troduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemical  Philos- 
Tiie  nse  of  a  common  literature  in  these  two  ophy,"  by  W.  A.  Tilden;  "The  Elements  of 
distant,  popnloos,  and  progressive  countries  is  Machine  Design,"  by  Professor  W.  C.  Uuwin ; 
mo'it  aalatary  in  preserving  in  its  purity  and  "  Treatise  on  Photography,"  by  De  W.  Ab- 
power  a  noble  ana  expressive  language,  in  cor-  ney ;  and  "  The  Study  of  Rocks,"  by  Frank 
recting  false  and  erratic  tendencies,  and  in  in-  Rutly.    Professor  Grant  Allen,  in  "The  Color 
faningnewthonght  and  stimulating  intellectual  Sense"  (Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.),  combats 
aotivity,  now  in  the  one  nation,  no  win  the  other,  the  theory  of  Magnus  and  Gladstone  that  the 
Herbert  Spencer's  "  Data  of  Ethics "  (New  perception  of   colors  is  a  faculty  developed 
York,  D.  Appleton  is  Co.)  is  the  first  part  of  in  man  through  civilization.    Of  Roscoe  and 
the  final  and  most  important  of  the  series  of  Schorlemmer's  "Treatise  on  Chemistry"  (D, 
worka  in  which  the  author's  system  of  philoso-  Appleton  &  Co.),  the  second  volume  deals  with 
T'iiy  is  anfolded.    The  profoundest  expositor  the  metals  in  a  very  complete  and  compre- 
t>f  the  synthetio  priooiples  and  method  which  hensive  manner.    Gegenhauer's  "Elements  of 
tjTin  the  ground  work  of  present  science,  Spen-  Comparative  Anatomy"  (MacmiUan  &  Co.)  is 
rer  has  already  attained  a  commanding  position  the  standard  work  on  zoology  treated  from  the 
AH  a  Ruide  and  philosopher.    If  the  evolution  standpoint  of  the  evolutionist  school,  now  for 
<i<>ctrine«  are  to  become  the  belief  of  the  fn-  the  first  tune  placed  within  the  reach  of  Eng- 
1 1  re,  this  may  prove  a  supremely  epoch-making  lish  readers. 

b  >ok  ;  for  the  establishment  of  a  basis  of  moral-  Among  the  small,  readable  roannnls  for  popu- 

itr,  a  settled  faith,  though  founded  on  science,  lar  instruction,  which  have  multiplied  so  great- 

niuict  lead  to  a  revival  of  conscience,  must  erect  ly  within  the  last  few  years,  none  will  serve  a 

&   faadamental  sanction,  and  reawaken  the  better  purpose  than  the  series  of   "  Health 

springs  and  principles  of  moral  action  which  Primers  "  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  prepared  by 
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seyeral  eminent  medical  and  scientific  men  in  tiqaitj/'  hy  Evelyn  Abbot,  is  being  published 

London,  including  ^'Exercise  and  Training,  *'  by  R.  Bentley  &  Son  of  London;  it  is  from  a 

"Alcohol/*  *' The  House  and  its  Sarronndings,*'  revised  edition,  and  gives  the  latest  results  of 

'^  Premature  Death,*'  "  Personal  Appearances  Biblical  research  and  hieroglyphic  and  cunei- 

in  Health  and  Disease,**  "  Baths  and  Bathing,**  form  interpretations.    A  compendinm  of  the 

and  *'  The  Skin.**  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson*s  researches  in  Aryan  antiquities  and  the  preLis- 

*'  A  Ministry  of  Health/*  and  other  addresses,  torio  condition  of  society,  under  the  title  ot 

are  earnest  appeals  in  the  interest  of  sanitary  *^The  Dawn  of  History"  (Cliarles  Scribner's 

progress.  Sons),  has  been  compiled  in  a  form  adapted  for 

A  nomber  of  books  of  TVavel  of  unusual  in-  easy  popular  reading  by  C.  F.  Keary.  The  sub- 
terest  have  been  published.  The  Rev.  R.  W.  ject  of  comparative  mythology  ia  ably  sod  ei- 
Dale*s  '*  Impressions  of  America  **  (D.  Appleton  haustively  treated  by  the  Rev.  Sir  George  W. 
&  Co.*s  "  Handy- Volume  Series**)  is  a  highly  Cox  in  "The  Mythology  of  the  Arvan  Na- 
appreciative  account  of  American  institutions  tions  **  (London,  0.  Eeegan  Paul  it  Co.) ;  he 
and  society.  "  Oar  Autumn  Holidays  on  French  goes  farther  than  his  predecessors  in  traciog 
Rivers,**  by  J.  L.  Molloy,  is  a  lively  narrative  affiliations  between  the  legends  of  the  dififerent 
of  a  boating  excursion,  recounted  in  a  re-  nations,  and  affirms  that  ail  the  Aryan  national 
freshing  tune  of  youthful  frolic  and  enjoyment  epics  had  their  source  and  groundwork  in  the 
of  outdoor  life  (Boston,  Roberts  Brothers),  same  original  pantheisdo  interpretation  of  tie 
"Through  Asiatic  Turkey,'*  by  Grattau  Geary  phenomena  of  nature.  "Fairy  Tales,  their 
(London,  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.),  con-  Origin  and  Meaning,**  is  a  popular  account  of 
tains  the  views  of  an  intelligent  and  judicious  tiie  historical  origin  of  legends  by  John  T hack- 
observer  of  the  Turkish  question,  formed  no  ray  Bunco,  forming  the  twenty -fifth  volume 
tiie  spot  by  the  aid  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Ian-  of  Appletons*  "New  Handy- Volume  Serie::." 
guage  and  customs  of  the  country.  A  more  In  "  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  He* 
studious  and  systematic  work  on  Asiatic  Tnr-  ligion  **  (Charles  Scribner*s  Sons),  Max  Mtller 
key  is  McCoan*s  "  Our  New  Protectorate  **  has  at  last  broached  a  subject  in  which  he  ia  do 
(London,  Chapman  &  Hall),  in  which  is  gath-  longer  a  mere  popularizer  of  other  men's  l\^ 
ered  a  mass  of  economical,  geographical,  social,  covenes  and  retailer  of  others'  thoughts.  In 
ethnic,  political,  and  religious  information  upon  his  life-long  philological  studies  the  subject  ot 
the  Turkish  provinces.  "  Six  Months  in  As-  comparative  religion  was  so  attractive  to  L  s 
cenaion,**  by  Mrs.  Gill,  is  a  most  interesting  cast  of  mind  that  in  this  he  has  hammered  ott 
record  of  experiences  and  observations  of  an  ideas  of  his  own.  Spencer  Walpole  has  cxe- 
Euglish  lady  who  accompanied  her  husband  to  cuted  his  contemporary  history  of  En^rlaQd, 
the  lonely  island  in  the  middle  of  the  South  "A  History  of  England  from  the  Concln«ioc 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  expedition  for  the  de-  of  the  Great  War  in  1816*'  (London,  Lodc- 
termination  of  the  sun's  parallax.  Mosely's  mans,  Green  &  Co.),  with  a  bold  and  sie&dj 
"  Notes  by  a  Naturalist  on  the  Challenger  **  is  hand;  it  is  a  sagadous  inspection  into  tti^ 
an  agreeable  recital  of  experiences  and  obser-  politics  and  a  luminons  review  of  the  sod  J 
▼ationa  on  the  famous  scientific  voyage,  a  pop-  and  literary  development  of  England  in  tLe 
ular  narrative  which  touches  on  the  scientific  recent  period.  Juftin  McCarthy's  "  Ilisturj 
purposes  and  results  of  the  expedition  only  of  Our  Own  Times  *'  (Charles  Scribner's  Sol^; 
where  they  are  of  interest  to  the  reading  pub-  is  an  extremely  graphio  and  entertaining  as 
lie  (Macmillan  &  Co.).  "  Wanderings  in  Pata-  well  as  a  judicious  and  impartial  survey  of  re- 
gonia,**  by  Julius  Beerbohm,  is  one  of  Henry  cent  British  history,  commencing  at  the  acce»- 
Holt  &  Co.*s  "  Leisure  -  Hour  Series."  "A  sion  of  Queen  Victoria.  "The  French  Revo- 
Few  Months  in  New  Guinea "  is  an  account  of  lutionary  Epoch  "  (D.  Appleton  &  Co,)  is  a 
a  residence  in  that  little-known  land  by  Octa-  history  of  France  from  the  French  Revolution 
vius  C.  Stone  (Harper  &  Brothers).  to  the  dose  of  the  German  war  by  the  alio 

In  the  department  ot  Eutory^  several  im-  translator  of  Taine,  Henri  Van  Laun.    In"Tiie 

portant  works  have  appeared  in  the  branch  of  Renaissance  in    Italy  "  (New    York,    Henry 

historical  sociology  which  deals  with  the  origin  Holt  ds  Co.)  John  Addington  Symonds  htA 

of  civilization,  in  which  such  fruitful  results  given  a  philosophical  study  of  oneofthemo^t 

have  been  obtained  through  the  application  of  interesting  revolutious  of  ideas  and^  mannirs 

the  methods  inaugurated  by  the  comparative  in  the  history  of  European  civilization.    Trie 

philologists.  Pezzi's  "  Aryan  Philology,**  trans-  able  history  of  the  luxuriant  development  "f 

fated  by  £.  S.  Roberts  (London,  TrUbner  &  art  and  the  attendant  revolution  in   thoo^M 

Co.),  is  a  compendium  of  the  science  of  com-  and  manners  in  France  under  the  invigoratir.^ 

parative  philology  itself  in  its  present  condi-  infiuenoe  of  the  humanistic  and  claaaic&I  ri- 

tion.     Professor  W.  E.  Hearn  of  Melbourne,  vival,  entitled  "The  Renaissance   of  Art  in 

in  "  The  Aryan  Household  *'  (London,  Long-  France,*'  by  Mrs.  Mark  Pattison  (London,  C. 

mans,  Green  &  Co.),  groups  together  the  re-  Keegan  Paul  &  Co.),  is  a  fitting  supplement  to 

searches  into  the  constitution  of  early  society  the  exhaustive  stndy  of  the  movement  at  i:<i 

for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  picture  of  fountain-head  by  Mr.  Symonds.     George  F>.- 

the  life  of  the  primitive  Indo-European  race,  lay's  "  History  of  Greece,"  revised  hy   II.  F 

A  translation  of  Duncker's  "  History  of  An-  Tozer  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press),  is  the  ripe  ana 
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learned  work  of  a  sagaoions  historian,  embrao-  John  A,  Symondn  on  Percy  Bjsshe  Shelley, 
m'f  the  hbtory  of  the  whole  Uellenio  race  and  William  Black  on  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Mark  Pat- 
extending  down  to  the  most  recent  times :  the  tison  on  Milton,  Dean  Church  on  Spenser, 
present  edition  is  almost  a  new  work,  every  William  Minto  on  Daniel  Defoe,  and  Profes- 
paragraph  showing  the  marks  of  revision,  and  sor  Shairp  on  Robert  Burns.    The  most  im- 
a  large  amount  of  new  matter  having  been  port&nt  of  the  series  from  its  philosophical 
added.    *^  New  Greece,"  by  Lewis  Sergeant  and  tendential  character  is  Professor  Huxley ^s 
(Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin),  records  the  remark-  study    of   Hume;    another  of  the   volumes, 
ahte  material  and    political  progress  of  the  which  must  have  considerable  influence  on 
Greeks  daring  the  present  century,  and  de«  political  thought,  is  the  study  of  Burke,  by 
fends  their  aims  ana  claims  in  relation  to  the  the  editor  of  the  series,  John  Morley.    The 
Eastern  question.    A  contribution  of  consider-  series  contains  a  sketch  of  Thackeray  by  his 
able  value  to  the  history  of  the  last  century  is  brother-novelist  Anthony  Trollope,  which,  if  it 
the  Dae  de  Broglle^s  *^  The  King^s  Secret "  does  not  give  a  thoroughly  adequate  estimate 
(Cas<)e1l,  Petter  &  Galpin),  containing  the  se-  of   the  subject,  is  a  frank  discussion  of  the 
cret  correspondence  of  Louis  XV.     *^  Selection  scope  and  mission  of  the  English  novel  from 
from  the  Correspondence  of  the  late  Macvey  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  has  won  dis- 
Xapier,  Esq.*'  (Macmillan  &  Go.),  is  a  book  tinction  in  composing  them. 
which  initiates  the  reader  into  the  secret  conn-        Among  the  recently  published  collections  of 
ciis  of  the  ''*'  Edinburgh  Review,*'  and  reveals  Bisays,  the  first  volume  of  the  series  ^'  Glean- 
t»io  literary  privacy,  the  jealousies  and  ambi-  ings  of  Past  Years,  1844-'78,"  of  William  K 
tfons  of  the  leaders  of  the  great  Whig  party.  Gladstone  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  is  a  book 
'The  Letters  of  Charles  Dickens"  (Charles  as  replete  with  thought  and  scholarship  as  the 
Scribner's  Sons)  is  a  book  which  acquaints  the  former  productions  of  the  literary  statesman ; 
reader  more  thoroughly  with  the  character  of  the  first  of  the  seven  contains  the  essay  on 
the  great  novelist  than  any  of  the  lives  and  America,  "  Kin  beyond  Sea,"  which  aroused 
reminiscences  of  him  which  have  appeared,  considerable  feeling  against  the  author  on  its 
Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  in  "  The  Life  of  J.  first  publication*.     In  Matthew  Arnold's  new 
M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A."  (Roberts  Brothers),  res-  volume  of  "  Mixed  Essays  "  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 
c'l^  the  memory  of  the  great  English  painter  the  philosophical  critic  makes  a  strenuous  ap- 
frona  the  cloudy  regions  to  which  the  extrava-  peal,  notably  in  the  lecture  on  **  Equality " 
tnnt  panegyrics  of  Ruskin  had  consigned  it,  here  reproduced,  in  favor  of  a  more  invigorat- 
ddjh'ag  with  the  artist  and  his  work  with  ju-  ing  and  humaner  culture  for  the  middle  ranks 
dt'ial  calmness,  and  with  the  subtle  discrimi-  of  society.    A  volume  of  *^ Essays  Historical 
nation  which  has  given  the  author  note  as  an  and  Theological "  has  been  published  (London, 
appreciative  and  well-balanced  art-critic.    A  Rivingtons),   written  by  the  thoughtful  and 
hi  >?raphicd  dictionary  of   ^^  Artists  of   the  learned  late  Canon  Mozley,  and  showing  great 
Xineieenth  Century"  (Houghton,   Osgood  &  intellectual  grasp,  acute  historical  criticism, 
Co.)  contains  the  name  of  every  recent  artist  originality  of  thought,  and  unusual  powers  of 
of  tiie  least  note,  and  is  made  up  of  original  in-  literary  expression.    *^  Essays  in  Romance,  and 
formation  obtained   by   extensive  correspou-  Studies  from  Life,"  by  John  Skelton  (Edin- 
'lence  and  painstaking  inquiry  by  Mrs.  Clem-  burgh,  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons),  is  a  new  vol- 
'  nt  and  Lawrence  Hutton.    James  Anthony  ume  by  the  essayist  whose  graceful  and  poetic 
Froude'^  ^^Oasar"  is  a  historical  sketch,  writ-  thoughts  and  observations  have  been  hitherto 
'c^n  in  the  author's  brilliant  and  elegant  style,  published  under  the  pseudonym  Shirley.    A. 
in  which  the  action  of  history  is  presented  Hay  ward's   "Selected    Essays"  (Scribner   & 
•v-ith  vivid  pictnresqueness  (Charles  Scribner's  Wei  ford)  are  most  entertaining  sketches  on 
"^  ':i^).    Two  books  of  biography  by  Professor  historical  and  social  subjects,  filled  with  point- 
>!.  H.  Seeley,  **The  Life  and  Adventures  of  ed  illustrations  and  anecdotes.    "TheGame- 
rl-n«*t  Montz  Amdt,"  and  **  The   Life    and  keeper  at  Home,"  **  The  Amateur  Poacher," 
Irnes  of  Stein  "  (Roberts  Brothers),  illustrate  and  "  Wild  Life  in  a  Southern  County  "  (Rob- 
''i.*  condition   of  Germany  in    the   Napole-  erts  Brothers),  are  three  pleasant  books  on  na- 
'•!ii^  era.     Dr.  Samuel  Smiles  never  took  up  ture  and  rural  scenes  in  England.     **  Literary 
&  snbject  for  biographical  preaching  better  Studies"  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)  is  a  volume 
i-]  ipted  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  his  read-  of  essays  by  the  late  Walter  Bagehot,  in  which 
T^  than  the  modest  and  enthusiastic  student  the  same  ripe  judgment  and  sagacious  insight 
t'  nature,  *^  Robert  Dick,  Baker,  of  Thurso,  that  rendered  him  preeminent  among  finap- 
' r- olo^st  and  Botanist "  (Harper  &  Brothers),  cial  writers  is  brought  to  bear  on  various  snb- 
^  ':e    biographical  monographs    on  '*  English  jects  of  literary  criticism  which  a  broad  cul- 
'In  of  Letters"  (Harper  &  Brothers)  are  short  tnre  and  fine  cesthetic  sensibilities  made  his 
-  M  iids  on  the  representative  men  of  English  own.    Two  books  have  been  published  on  the 
t:ratare  hj  representative  English  critics  of  father  of  modern  German  literature,  ^^Lessing,"  ' 
'  :e  moat  modern  stamp  and  tendencies — ^Leslie  by  James  Sime  (London,  TrQbner  &  Co.),  and 
^'^'phen  writing  on  the  character  and  works  '^Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessuag,"  by  Helen  Zim- 
^   Samnel  Johnson,  Richard  H.  Hutton  on  mem  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.).    Of  the  three 
^^:i]:er  Scott,  James  H.  Morrison  on  Gibbon,  great  masters  in  German  literature  Lessing,  the 
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most  comprehensible  to  English  readers,  has  of  life  which  characterize  the  anthor^s  novels. 
remained  comparatively  unknown  and  unstud-  William  Black  in  ^^Madeod  of  Dare  ^^  ftttempt- 
ied ;  an  interest  in  this  poet  and  leader  of  ed  a  high  but  too  difficult  task — to  character- 
thought  is  now  first  awakened  in  England.  A  ize  the  savage  passions  which  at  times  possm 
translation  of  his  ^*  Dramatic  Works ''  has  also  members  of  society— the  same  fierce  passions 
been  published  by  George  Bell  &  Sons  of  Lon-  which  are  the  burden  of  many  romBnees^  ideal- 
don,  five  of  the  comedies  and  two  tragedies,  ized,  and  made  to  appertain  to  civilized  socle- 
one  of  which  is  *^  Miss  Sarah  Sampson,"  ap-  ty,  but  here  correctly  distinguished  aa  a  hrk- 
pearing  for  the  first  time  in  English  versions,  ing  taint  inherited  from  a  wild,  undisciplined 
^^  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  Northern  £u-  ancestry.  *^The  Return  of  the  Natire/*  \>j 
rope,"  by  Edmund  W.  Gosse,  the  English  poet  Thomas  Hardy,  is  a  powerful  novel  of  a  ligb 
(0.  Keegan  Paul  &  Oo.)«  is  a  scholarly  work  in  dramatic  character,  the  actors  in  which  &ro 
literary  history,  in  which  Milton^s  indebted-  English  country-people,  from  whose  huml!o 
ness  to  the  contemporary  Dutch  poet  Vondel  life  the  author  has  woven  a  web  of  deep  tra- 
for  a  part  of  the  plan  of  his  epic  is  pointed  out  gic  interest. 

for  the  first  time,  and  in  which  the  character-  LITERATURE,  CONTINENTAL,  IN  1879. 
istics  of  Scandinavian  literature  are  unfolded  France. — ^In  France  there  is  considerable  at- 
with  unusual  critical  acumen  and  appreciation,  tention  paid  to  philosophical  speculations  hj 
G.  B.  Selkirk,  the  author  of  ^^  Ethics  and  ^s-  the  opposite  schools  of  theological  and  posi- 
thetics  of  Modem  Poetry"  (London,  Smith,  tive  thinkers.     In  tlie  csf^ays  on  "Philosopbts 
Elder  &  Co.),  is  a  thoughtful  critic  with  ori-  Modernes  Strangers  et  Fran^ais,"  A.  Fracck 
ginal  ideas  who  has  lately  come  before  the  assumes  an  original  position.    Fanck-BreLttLO 
public.  has  written  a  severe  criticism  of  Stuart  ^iil, 
The  present  is  an  era  in  which  the  poetical  Herbert  Spencer,  and  the  Utilitarian  group  <f 
form  is  little  cultivated.    Among  the  few  works  thinkers  (^^Les  Sophistes  Grecs  et  les  Sojliis- 
of  Poetry  published  during  the  year,  there  is  tes  Contemporains  ").    From  the  positive  \Kimi 
none  which  seems  a  genuine  product  of  the  of  view,  the  most  important  book  of  the  si&- 
age  except  the  poems  of  Kcfbert  Browning,  son  is  Schutzenberger's  "Trait6  de*  Chimie 
"The  Lover's  Tale"  is  a  poem  which  was  G^n^rale."     M.  Buisson's   " Dictionnaire  de 
written  by  Alfred  Tennyson  at  the  age  of  nine-  Pedagogic  et  d'Instruction  Primaire "  is  ex- 
teen:  published  first  without  his  consent,  lie,  haustive  and  accurate.    Compayr^,  in  a  liii^ 
conscious  of  its  inferiority  to  bis  later  works,  torical  review  of  education  in  France,  treatir? 
concluded  to  give  it  to  the  world  in  a  better  of  the  theories  of  the  Janseniets,  the  Jesiius, 
and  revised  form  (Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.).  and  the  eighteenth-century  philosophers  cc 
Bobert  Browning's    new  volume  of  poems,  this  subject,  and  F^lix  P^caut  in  "Etudes  ou 
''Dramatic  Idyls  "  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.),  is  not  Jour  le  Jour  sur  Tfiducation  Nationale/'  iH'.b 
freer  than  his  former  works  from  his  faults  advocate  reforms  in  educational  methods  prc^ 
and  mannerisms,  capricious  involutions  of  Ian-  posed  by  Hichel  Br^  and  Jules  Simon, 
guage,  vague  fancies,  and  obscure  phraseology ;  Several  learned  historical  works  have  :  f- 
neither  is  it  lackinir  in  his  noble  traits  of  ge-  peared.     Lenormant's   "  La    Monnaie    dhiis 


it. 


nius,  dramatic  force,  intense  hiraiian  sympathy,     rAntiquit^ "  has  reached  the  third  volun 
and  deep  insight  into  the  human  souL    Edwin    Boidit  has  published  an  exhaustive  study  of 
Arnold,  editor  of  the  London  "  Telegraph,"    Demosthenes  and  his  epoch.     Kenan's  larce 


spirit  of  Buddhism  and  of  Oriental  life,  thought,  opi 

manners,  and  history  is  worked  up  into  a  poem  rignt  was  on  the  side  of  the  Senate  in  the  tcn- 

of  unusual  power  and  grandeur.     "  The  Son-  test  it  carried  on  with  Julius  Ciesar.    An  ic- 

nets  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  and  Tom-  teresting  work  is  Demay's  study  of  costume  in 

maso  Campanella  "  have  been  produced  by  J,  the  middle  ages  as  illustrated  by  seals,  in  whi.  1 

A.  Symonds  with  excellent  notes  and  explana-  the  illustrations  add  much  to  the  value  ot  tb^ 

tions  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.).    Roberts  Ffrenoh  book ;  as  they  do  also  in  Dnruy^a  volumes  en 

Duffs  translation  of  the  "  Lusiad  "  is  reprinted  Roman  history. 

by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  The  illustrated  books  are  increasing  in  nvj> 

The  English  novel  also  seems  to  have  en-  ber  and  in  excellence.    Among  these  roar  U< 

tered  upon  a  period,  not  of  degeneration,  but  noticed  the  history  of  Tobit,   illnstrati^  ^} 

of  abeyance.     There  are  more  good  novels  Bida  and  published  by  Hachette ;  M.  DxiyA  - 

produced  now  than  ever  before ;  but  since  the  sis's  "  Histoire  de  la  Gravure  " ;   and  anoti  *  r 

death  of  the  two  great  masters  of  English  fie-  of  the  pictorial  books  by  Paul  Lacroix.  p  ''- 

tion,  and  since  George  Eliot  has  retired  from  lished  by  Didot,  "Le  XVIP  Si^le,  IcPtiru- 

the  field,  no  great  work  can  be  found  in  their  tions,  Usages,  Costumes."     The  fifth  rolmrc 

number.    George  Eliot's  " The  Impressions  of  of  the  "G6ographie  Universell©"  is  dtrvit". 

Theophrastus  Such  "  is  a  group  of  character-  by  tlis^Q  Reclns  to  a  description  of  Russia  jf  i 

sketches,  which  are  marked  by  the  fine  powers  Scandinavian  Europe.    Vivien  de  Saint-Mur- 

of  psychological  analysis  and  deep  philosophy  tin's  geographical  dictionary  has  reached  tlic 
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end  of  its  first  tome.    M.  de  Valroger  publishes  itive  materiatistio  skepticism  of  Dabois-Rey* 

useful  researches  on  the  origin  and  character  mond,  have  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of 

ot  Celtic  civUizatton  (^*  Les  Celtes  et  la  Ganle  a  large  nnmber  of  thinkers,  yet  the  philosophy 

Celtiqae'*).     M.  Qebhardt,  in  '^Les  Origines  which  occupies  the  strongest  position  to-day 

do  k  Renaissance  en  Italie,"  treats  of  the  vari-  in  Germany  is  a  revival  of  the  Kantian  doo- 

oas  causes  which  led  to  the  outburst  of  the  trines.    A  school  of  thinkers  have  assumed  the 

intellectuid  revolution  to  which  the  name  of  designation  of  Neo-Kantiau,  and  occupy  them- 

Keaaissance  has  been  given.    The  publication  selves  with  logic  and  the  problems  of  the  mind. 

of  the  famous  recueil  of  satirical  songs  col-  An  important  treatise  on  inductive  logic  has 

lected  by  Gaignidres  and  Olairambault  will  do  been  written  by  W.  Wundt.    Eehrbacb  is  at 

much  toward  making  us  aoquaioted  with  the  se-  work  upon  a  commentary  on  Kant^s  *^  Oritiqne 

cret  history  of  the  eighteenth  century.    M.  de  of  Pure  Reason."    The  history  of  philosophy 

Lom^nie^s  work  on  the  Mirabeaus,  the  memoirs  is  being  treated  by  W.  Windelband. 

ot  Mme.  de  R^musat,  Mme.  de  Bloqueville'a  Valuable  materials  are  placed  at  the  disposal 

biography  of  Marshal  Davout,  and  the  life  of  of  the  new  school  of  history  by  the  issue,  un- 

General  Dessaiz,  are  useful  contributions  to  dertaken  at  the  expense  of  the  German  Empe- 

the  history  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  £m-  ror,  of  an  accurate  edition  of  the  correspon* 

pire.    M.  Dareste  has  completed  his  popular  dence  of  Frederick  the  Great,  as  well  as  by  the 

history  of  France  by  two  volumes  on  the  Res-  memoirs  of  Prince  Metternich,  which  his  son 

^)ration.    Henri  Martinis  large  work  is  con-  promises.    The  liberal  opening  of  the  Record 

tinufKl  down  to  the  Treaty  of  Oampo  Formio.  Offices  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  so  long  jealously 

The  furor  which  exists  at  present  for  pro-  closed,  will  make  possible  in  the  future  an  im- 

ductions  of  the  last  century,  such  as  the  poems  partial  history  of  the  ancient  rivals.    To  im- 

of  Dorat  and  of  Bemis,  the  tales  of  Or^billon  partiality  H.  von  Treitschke^s  '^  German  His- 

tbe  joanger,  and  even  the  very  free  novelettes  tory  in  the  Nineteenth  Century"  makes  no 

of  La  Morlidre,  lies  at  the  door  of  Ars^ne  Hous-  pretense.    A  band  of  historians,  at  the  head 

saje  and  MM.  de  Goncourt,  who  have  made  of  which  stands  W.  Oncken,  has  undertaken 

the  eighteenth  century  their  favorite  theme  a  comprehensive  "  Universalgeschichte  in  Ein- 

for  historical  and  biographical  sketches.    The  zeldarstellungen,"  which   is  designed  to  fill 

authors  of  "  Henriette  Mar^chal "  and  "  Ger-  forty  volumes.    The  first  installments,  "  Egyp- 

minie  Lacerteux  *'  especially  enjoy  the  talent  tian  History,"  by  Johannes  Dtlmmichen,  and 

of  making  the  most  of  inediU  documents,  and  the  "  Ancient  Persian  History  to  the  Extino- 

their  history  of  the  Duchesse  de  Gh&teanroux  tion  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Sassanidffi,"  by 

and  her  sisters  is  the  natural  accompaniment  Ferdinand  Justi,  are  all  that  could  be  wished. 

of  the  previous  volumes  on  Mme.  Dubarry  and  Carl  HlUebrand  is  writing  a  history  of  France 

Mrud.  de  Pompadour.     Coming  to  our  own  from  Louis  Philippe  to  Napoleon  III.    Follow- 

times,  we  find  a  memoir  of  the  caricaturist  ing  upon  the  magnificent  illustrated  work  on 

(iavami,  and  one  of  Th^ophile  Gautier,  both  *^  Egypt "  by  George  Ebers,  has  appeared  a 

interesting,  bat  with  such  an  abundance  of  de-  similar  book  on  '*  Hellas  and  Rome,*'  by  Falke, 

t.iik  never  meant  for  publication  that,  if  the  the  art-historian. 

fa^ihion  sets  in  for  biographizing  great  men  Gottfried  Semper^s  great  work  on  '^  Style 

af'er  that  style,  the  lives  of  our  future  great  in  the  Fine  Arts"  is  being  reissued.    Hermann 

Tii'-n  will  be  as  unreadable  as  the  novels  of  Hettner  has  treated  of  art  and  literature  in 

M\I.  Zola  (''Nana''),  Huysmans  {^'Ij&s  Sceurs  Italy  in  his  ''Italian  Studies.'' 

Vdtard,"),  or  Ernest  Dandet  ('^Les  Rois  en  Oscar  Lenz  and  Htibbe-Schleiden  have  both 

F.xir').     ML  Pons  is  still  more  to  be  blamed  produced  '*  Studies  of  West  Africa,"  the  one 

i)T  his  exposure  of  the  worst  side  of  his  hero's  from  Senegal,  the  other  from  Ethiopia.    The 

<^  haracter  in  ''  Sainte-Beuve  et  ses  Inconnues. "  *'  Wanderbucb  "  of  Field-Marshal  Moltke  would 

Alphonse  Starr's  log-hooh  Q^Le  Livre  de  Bord  ")  attract  attention  on  account  of  its  authorship, 

i5  extreznely  amusing,  and  fbJl  of  noteworthy  even  were  its  contents  less  valuable, 

particulars  about  the  history  of  French  litera-  The  autobiographical  sketches  with  which 

tire  during  the  last  fifty  years.     The  same  Franz  Dingelstedt,  under  the  title  of  *^Mlln* 

pr.ii<e  can  be  bestowed  upon  the  reminiscences  chener  Bilderbogen,"  has  supplemented   his 

-•t  M,  Werdet.  "  Bilderbuch  "  of  last  year,  closely  resemble  a 

Victor  Hogo's  "  Plti6  Supreme "  is  the  only  novel.    The  daughter  of  Dingelstedt's  former 

poetical  composition  of  importance.  associate,  the  powerful  minister  of  the  literary 

Ht-sides  the  outrageous  productions  of  the  King  Maximilian,  has  published  from  her  re- 

rr:di§tic  novelists  mentioned  above,  B^lot  of  tirement  in  America  a  revelation  of  her  rela- 

'he  same  school  has  produced  the  ^*  Femme  de  tions  to  the  agitator  Lassalle,  which  has  had  a 

</lare,'*  in  which  he  outdoes  his  master.    The  remarkable  run.    The  "Bismarck  Letters"  are 

novelists  of  the  more  refined  class,  such  as  Hen-  letters  of  the  Prince  to  his  wife,  his  friends, 

'T  Greville,  Mme.  de  Chandeneuz,  and  Mme.  and  his  sister  and  confidante  Malwina.    The 

Th.  Bentzoa,  seem  to  lack  the  vigor  and  origi-  political  life  and  activity  of  Bismarck  is  revealed 

L  iiity  of  these  dissectors  of  morbid  morality.  in  L.  Hahn's  collection  of  his  speeches,  his  dis- 

GssMA^rr. — Although  the  materialistic  teach-  patches,  and  diplomatic  acts  arranged  in  chrono- 

^gs  of  Haeckel  and  Us  school,  or  the  less  pos-  logical  order,  without  note  or  comment.    *•*'  Die 
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Familie  Mendelssohn  ^*  is  the  title  of  a  pleas-  ries,  and  also  the  principal  works  thbt  hare 

ant  book  compiled  from  family  papers  by  Se-  been  published  since. 

bastian  Uense^  the  nephew  of  the  composer  Godefroid  Earth,  professor  at  the  University 

Mendelssohn,  and  the  son  of  his  darling  sister  of  Li^ge,  in  his  volominous  work  entitled  ''  Mt- 

Fanny.  ting  Bull/'  examines  the  question  of  the  Rc-d- 

The  mystic  poetry  of  Siegfried  Lipiner,  a  skins  of  the  United  States  trom  a  point  of  v'kw 

Galician  Jew  by  origin,  marks  a  reaction  from  strictly  Catholic.    J.  Danby  has  devoted  an  in- 

the  pessimistic  atheism  which  has  been  the  tone  teresting  book  to  the  question  of  ^^  Greve«  Oa- 

of  German  poetry  since  Heine.    Lipiuer^s  latesjt  vridres,"  and  J.  Stevens  one  to  that  of  **  Pn««>Ds 

poem,  entitled  *^  Renatus,"  is  intended  to  de-  Cellulaires  en  Belgique."    Georges  de  I^vekje 

scribe  those  who  have  been  reborn  in  the  light  has  treated  a  subject  which  is  the  question  of 

of  a  new  faith.    Paul  Heyse^s  *'  Verse  aus  Ita-  the  day,  ^*  Les  Bilans  et  les  Inventaires." 

lien  ^^  is  distinguished  by  classic  smoothness.  Paul  Voituron,  in  his  work  *^Le  Lib^ralisine 

Wilbrandt — whose  *^  Maler,"  together  with  et  les  Id6es  Religieuses,^'  extols  a  new  reU(ri<>n. 

G.Freytag^s'^Journalisteu,"  may  be  considered  Aristide  Astruc,  chief  Rabbi  of  Belgium,  h&s 

the  best  among  recent  German  comedies — has  published  a  broad  and  original  study  eotitlul 

been  less  successful  with  his  last  two  produo-  *^  Entretiens  imr  le  Judalsme,  son  Dogme  et  v« 

tions,  the  comedy  "  Der  Thurm  in  der  Stadt-  Morale."     '*  La  Philosophic  Scientifiqne,"  hj 

mauer  "  and  his  ^^  Natalie,"  a  piece  written  in  Captain  H.  Girard,  is  a  bold  attempt  to  pre- 

Iffland^s  style.     A  comedy  entitled  ^^  Rosen-  scribe  a  general  method  for  all  sctenees. 

kranz  und  GUldenstern,"  by  Elapp,  has  gone  Max   Booses  has  finished    his  magnifjcent 

the  round  of  all  the  theatres  in  Germany.  work  on  the  Antwerp  school  of  painters. 

Berthold  Auerbach  has  published  an  instruo-  Chief  among  the  writers  in  Flemiah,  Ilendrik 

tive  novel  in  the  style  of  **  Waldfried,"  under  Conscience  continues  his  artless  and  simile 

the  title  of  '^  Forstmeister."    Friedrich  Spiel-  narratives  of  Flemish  habits  and  customs.    A 

hagen  has,  since  the  publication  of  his  romance  remarkable  production  is  a  work  entitled  "Drie 

*^  Sturmflut,"  appeared  with   a  three-volume  Novellen,"  by  Miss  Virgiuie  Loveling. 

novel  entitled  "rlattland."     "Eekenhof,"  by  The  most  noteworthy  drama  is  a  little  pl^j 

Theodor  Storm,  may  be  considered  one  of  the  from  the  pen  of  Emiel  van  Goethem,  eutitit^i 

chief  works  of  the  year.  Almost  as  much  power  *'  Tony  en  Belleken." 

is  exhibited  in  the  romantic  tale  **  Der  Scbelm  Hollakd. — Holland  is  prolific  in  noTcli^t^ 

von  Bergen,"  by  Julius  von  der  Traun  (Alexan-  who  delight  in  portraying  with  more  or  ](<* 

der  Schindler).     Gustav  Freytag  has  brought  idealization  the  simple  lives  of  the  poor.   Isrul 

his  historical  pictures,  given  in  the  continued  is  exceedingly  successful  in  depicting  the  boit.- 

romance  **  Die  Ahnen,"  down  to  the  period  of  and  sorrows,  the  joys  and  hardships  of  the 

tlie  Thirty  Years'  War.     Louise  von  Francois  Dutch  fishermen,  and  Cremer  in  his  picture;- 

has  produced  another  admirable  historical  nov-  of  the  comfortable  and  good-natured  Dut'  h 

el,  ^^  Die  Katzen junker."  farmers  and  their  families.     Three  yoiine>  r 

Belgium. — ^In  Belgium  many  pens  are  busied  writers  have  appeared,  MM.  Otto,  Martin  K&it^. 

with  subjects  connected  with  the  national  his-  and  Justus  van  Maurik,  who  paint  their  Dutih 

tory.      ^*Le  Sidcle  des  Artevelde,"  by  L6on  interiors  from  the  home-life  of  the  humMfr 

Vanderkindere,  is  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  classes  of  townsfolk.     MM.  Ten  Brink  aiA 

foreign  politics,  the  aristocracy,  the  democratic  Wolters,  among  a  number  of  other  popui&r 

revolution,  the  economical  movement,  political  story- writers,  have  produced  good  novels. 

centralization,  the  artisans,  agricultural  labor-  Two  new  poets  have  arisen  who  give  p^"^ 

ers,  religion,  clergy,  thoughts,  ideas,  and  mor-  promise  of  niture  excellence— Goeler,  autl.*  r 

als  of  Flanders  and  Brabant  during  the  four-  of  "LichtenSchaduw,"and  Waalner.   Emtri* 

teenth  century.    *'  UHistoire  Politique  Interne  has  written  a  poem,  in  three  cantofl|  entity] 

de  la  Belgicjue,"  by  Edm.  Poullet,  professor  at  **Lilith." 

the  University  of  Lou  vain,  is  a  powerful  sketch.  Under  the  inappropriate  title  of  '*  Causenr-r." 

J.  KQnziger  has  published  a  short  but  interest-  Berckenhoff  has  published  a  readable  xoku.'- 

ing  history  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  sixteenth  of  letters  to  a  suppoaed  lady  friend  on  art  nr  •: 

century,  under  the  title  of  **  Noa  Luttes  centre  criticism.    The  Rev.  J.  Craand\jk  has  jv.9X  i«- 

rintollrance  et  le  Despotisme."    The  late  Mi-  sued  the  fourth  volume  of  the  *' Wandelin^n 

nard  van  Hoorebeke^s  *^ Description  de  M6-  door    Nederland,"  beautifully  illustrated   if 

reaux  et  de  Jetons  de  Presence,  etc.,  des  Glides  Schipperus's  drawings.      Van  Aaaendelft  do 

et  Corps  de  Metiers  des  Pays-Bas  "  gives  an  Coningh  has  written  a  pleasant  book,  rect'ci  t- 

account  of  the  societies  of  artisans  of  Ghent  ing  his  forty  years' experience  aa  a  sailor«eai'.<-'' 

and  other  places.    Eug.  van  Bemmel  edits  '*  La  **  Ontmoetingen  ter  Zee  en  te  Land.*^    Bu>k>  n 

Belgique  Illustr^e,"  which  supplies  a  pictorial  Hu6t  has  published  another  volume  of  **Lit<rrL- 

and  historical  description  of  the  principal  towns  rische  FantasiSn,"  containing  esaaya  on  Vk  t«>r 

and  districts.     Ferdinand  Vanderhaeghen  is  Hugo,  Paul  de  Eock,  Lord  Lytton,  etc.    Ad- 

preparingageneral  bibliography  of  the  Nether-  other  valuable  book  of  this  fascinating  l'^' 

lands,  in  which  he  proposes  carefully  to  de-  often  paradoxical  anthor  ia  **Het  Land  vai 

scribe  all  the  books  printed  in  the  Low  Conn-  Rubens.'' 

tries  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  oentu-  Dbxtmabk. — ^After  a  rather  long  period  ot 
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stajTiiation^  signs  of  vigorous  progress  are  ap-  the  hypocrisy  and  Philistinism  of  modem  so- 

parent,  mainly  the  result  of  the  eflforts  made  by  ciety.    Ibsen^s  latest  work,  *'  Et  Dukkehjem  " 

the  able  critic  Greorg  Brandos.    His  last  work  (^^The  Doll's  House''),  is  a  masterly  tragedy 

13  ^'  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaoonsfield."  of  domestic  life. 

The   author  of   **  Jason  with   the   Golden  There  is  no  lack  of  novelists  in  Norway. 
Floece"  has  followed  his  first  production  with  Their  favorite  subject  hitherto,  peasant  life, 
others  equally  lifelike,  clear,  and  free  from  false  has  at  last  been  abandoned  for  more  fruitful 
decoration.      Another  pseudonymous  writer,  fields.     The  sketchy  novelettes  of  Alexander 
*'Diodoros,"  has  produced  under  a  general  title,  Ejelland,  a  young  author  of  genius,  are  tbe 
**  The  Eternal  Strife,"  three  poems  demanding  best  productions  of  the  year. 
notice  for  their  graphic  style,  earnest  feeling,  The  new  theory  of  Professor  S.  Bugge  and 
and  graceful  humor.    A.  Skram  has  published  Dr.  A.  Chr.  Bang,  that  Scandinavian  mythol- 
a  boldly  realistic  romance  called  *^  Gertrude  ogy  is  derived  from  Greek  and  Roman  sources 
Oolbjomsen."   K.  Gjellernp  tells  in  ^^  The  Ideal-  ur  based  upon  Oliristion  legends,  is  creating  a 
idt''  the  story  of  an  enthusiast  with  ^^humani-  good  deal  of  excitement  in  intellectual  circles, 
tarian  "  views  of  life.     In  Schandorph's  story  Poland. — Historical  research  has  the  most 
in  verse  called  ^*  Youthful  Days  "  the  hero  is  a  attractions  for  Polish  scholarship.    A  number 
jonagnuinof  our  times  who*se  will  is  energetic,  of  collections  of  historical  materials,  such  as 
while  his  practical  aims  are  not  clear.    Erslev;  the  *'  Diplomatic  Codex  of  Great  Poland,"  the 
in  bis  historical  sketch  "  King  and  Vassal  in  '*  Monumetita    PolonisB    Historica,"    etc.,   are 
the  Sixteenth  Oentnry,"  gives  able  descriptions  being  published.     "  The  Ancient  History  of 
of  old  institutions  and  their  relations.    *^  Insig-  Poland,"  a  posthumous  work  by  Julian  Barto- 
niticant  People  "  is  a  collection  of  stories  by  szewicz,  ana  Professor  Bobrzynski's  "  Outlines 
Carit  Etlar.    In  ^*  Religion  and  Politics,"  given  of  Polish  History,"  are  remarkable  books.   The 
in  the  shape  of  the  last  will  and  testament  left  latter  has  created  much  stir  owing  to  the  gloomy 
by  a  Socialist,  the  writer,  whose  pseudonym  is  views  the  author  takes  of  the  events  and  actors 
**Theodorus,"  assumes  an  independent  ideal  in  Polish  history.    Several  works  upon  sub- 
position,  jects  connected  with  the  literary  history  of 

SwBDxx. — ^The  work  which  has  caused  the  Poland  have  appeared. 

)n*eatest  excitement  in  Sweden  of  late,  ^^R6da  Poetical  literature  has  degenerated  in  Poland 

K  immet "  (^*  The  Red  Chamber  "),  contains  as  well  as  in  other  countries.    The  few  volumes 

accounts  of  the  artistic  and  literary  life  of  of  verse  published  are  of  indifferent  quality. 

Stockholm.    The  young  author,  August  Strind-  In  theatrical  literature,  the  most  noteworthy 

ber^,  ia  acknowledged  by  every  one  to  be  most  productions  are  ^^  Article  264,"  a  broad  com- 

^ifted,  bat  he  belongs  to  the  school  of  Zola,  edy,  by  Kas.  Zalewski,  and  ^^Dama  Trefiowa," 

The  volame  is  of  special  interest  as  being  the  a  comedy  of  unusual  excellence,  by  the  same 

first  of  its  kind  in  Sweden.    The  author  is  also  writer. 

eager  to  show  not  only  that  this  world  is  the  The  most  prolific  of  authors,  Joseph  J.  Era- 

irorst  of  ail  possible  worlds,  but  that  the  ar-  azewski,  has  produced  no  less  than  ten  new  noy- 

ti ^tic-literary  world  of  Stockholm  is  epecially  els  during  the  year.    Mme.  Elise  Orzesko,  in 

b;td.     An  adiHirable  collection  of  novelties  is  **  Meir  Ezofowicz,"  depicts  the  life  of  the  Po- 

**GamIa  Kort"  ("Old  Bard"),  by  Claes  Lun-  lib  Jews  with  remarkable  power  and  fidelity, 

din.     Riobard  Gustafsson  calls  his  latest  work  Other  new  novels  are  by  "  T.  T.  Jez  "  (Sig.  Mil- 

*'  Metropolitan  Types."  Another  group  of  tales,  kowski)  and  Sig.  Kaczkowski,  the  historical 

"  S  vart  pa  Hvitt  "V"  Black  upon  White  "),  is  by  novelist. 

Trunri  Hedberg.  The  popular  novels  published  Bohemia. — Literary  activity  was  greater  in 
un«ler  the  signature  *'H."  are  by  the  wife  of  a  1879  in  Bohemia  than  in  any  preceding  year, 
professor  in  the  principal  university.  More  and  more  interest  seems  to  be  taken  in  the 
A  promising  new  poet  bears  the  name  of  national  literature,  and  more  ambitious  works 
Ba^h.  Oestergren  has  produced  a  new  vol-  are  written  and  published  than  formerly. 
cme  of  poems.  The  splendid  collection  of  pop-  In  poetical  literature  may  be  mentioned 
uL'ir  Swedish  ballads  has  been  republished  with  Verchlicky's  translation  of  the  *'  Divina  Com- 
notes  by  R.  Bergstr6m  and  J.  L.  Hoijer.  media"  and  his  "Myths,"  and  particularly 
Professor  G.  Retzius,  the  famous  anthropol-  Heyduk's*^  Grandfather's  Bequest,"  a  charming 
o^Hat,  has  published  a  work  on  Finnish  era-  love-tale,  and  at  the  saQie  time  an  allegorical 
n  i  u  Qis.  eulogy  of  popular  song.  Pokomy's  "  Under  the 
A  Positivist  disciple,  Dr.  A.  NystrOm,  has  Bohemian  Sky"  and  "Unerotic  Songs"  are 
Trritt^n  a  stadious  essay  on  Comte  and  his  written  in  a  pleasant  vein  of  satire, 
dootrines.  In  drama  the  most  conspicuous  productions 
Norway. — ^In  Norway  the  fermentation  of  of  the  year  are  the  comedy  entitled  **  The  Lit- 
rt^hi^oas  thought  has  impregnated  tbe  entire  erary  Tilt- Yard,"  by  Vesely,  and  J.  Eric's  tra- 
il t'^-rstiire.  The  dramas  of  Ibsen  and  Bjdm-  gedy '*  Svatupluk  and  Rostislav." 
Etieme  BJdmson  are  saturated  with  religious  There  is  an  increased  abundance  of  novels, 
«["H?iiIation8.  The  new  dramas  of  the  latter,  by  Steankovsky,  Jirasek,  Berta  MOhlsteini  AQd 
*  Leoiuurda"  and  "Det  nye  System"  (''The  others. 
N'ew  System *0f  '^^  indignant  protests  against  Sobotka's  work  on  '^Plants  and  their  Sig- 
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nificance  in  the  Songs,  Stories,  Myths,  etc.,  of  esting  hook  is  the  sutohiographx  of  the  famoni 

the  SlaTonian  Race,'^  is  a  yaloable  contribution  living  sculptor,  Giovanni  £hipr6. 

to  primitive  Slavic  history.    tSembera's  "  Mid-  The  novels  of  Zola  and  the  poetry  of  Lorenzc 

die  Ages  "  is  a  still  more  interesting  stadj  of  Stecchetti  find  many  admirers  and  imitators. 

Slavic  history.     Other  important  works  on  ^'Giacinta"  is  a  novel  by  a  briUianI  author, 

history  have  been  published.    The  travels  of  Oapuana,  which  has  the  full  flavor  of  French 

Br.  Emil  Holub  are  awakening  much  interest,  naturalism.    Two  more  novels  of  the  ultra- 

HuNGABT. — An  important  event  has  been  realistic  school  are  ^*  Oandaule,'*  by  R.  Saccbd- 
the  completion  of  the  greatest  poetical  work  ti,  and  ^^Cesare,"  by  Bruno  Sperini  (pseTxio. 
of  the  chief  of  Hungarian  poets.  John  Arany,  nym  of  a  lady).  Among  others  are  a  besntitnl 
under  the  title  of  "Toldy  Szenelme  "  ("  The  story  by  Barrili,  *'  II  Tesoro  di  Golconda/'  and 
Love  of  Toldy  *^),  an  epic  poem,  has  concluded  a  historical  novel,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
his  famous  Toldy  trilogy,  of  which  the  first  iu  Rome  in  the  seventh  century,  **  Satumino," 
part,  a  description  of  the  youth  of  the  hero,  by  R.  Giovagnoli ;  finally,  the  spirited  sketches 
was  published  in  1846,  while  the  third  part,  in  of  Matilde  Serao,  a  yoong  Greek  lady  settled 
whicn  the  fall  and  the  death  of  Toldy  are  re-  at  Naples,  and  of  Giovanni  Faldella.  di- 
lated, came  out  in  1854.  mondo  de  Amicis  and  Salratore  Farina  are 

"  Rah  R4by,"  a  new  novel  by  Maurice  J6-  each  of  them  busy  with  a  novel, 

kai,  is  a  story  of  the  time  of  Joseph  II.    It  is  An  interesting  revelation  of  Nihilistic  thou^l.t 

founded  on  a  memoir  published  in  Strasburg  is  given  in  a  volume  by  G.  B.  Amando.    io 

in  1797.  protest  and  in  contrast  to  the  realistic  prodn<*- 

Francis  Pulszky^s  memoirs  make  a  valuable  tions  is  the  '^  Grido  "  of  the  poet  Rizzi  and 

contribution  to  history  from  the  light  they  the  '^Anticaglie  "  of  Felice  Cavallotti.   '*  Lach- 

throw  on  the  Revolution  of  1848.     A  delight-  rymoB,*'  a  volume  of  elegiac  verse  bj  Gin^eI  pi 

ful  volume  of  memoirs,  by  a  deceased  actress,  Chiarini,  "  L'  Acqua,"  by  Giuseppl   Regbl'ii, 

Mme.  D6ry,  has  been  published.    The  posthu-  and  Rapisardi^s  translation  of  Lucretius,  are 

mous  works  of  Count  Stephen  Sz^chenyi,  a  poems  of  merit  and  beauty, 

distinguished  patriot,  have  attracted  much  at-  Senator  TuUo  Massarani  has  written  a  tc>1* 

tention.  nme  of  admirable  art  criticisni,  **L'Arte  a 

Some  most  interesting  works  on  comparative  Parigi." 

philology  have  appeared,   such   as  Professor  Yittorio  Bersezio  describes  in  an  attractive 

Budenz^s  "Comparative   Dictionary,"  which  manner  the  reign  of  Victor  Emanuel,  pivir.:: 

has  reached  the  aivision  of  words  commencing  importance  to  the  literary  movement  iind<  r 

with  vowels ;  those  in  the  Finn-Ugrian  aa  well  that  monarch.    Signor  Ruggiero  Bonghi  sui  ; 

as  in  the  Tatar-Turkish  languages  are  few  com-  up  in  a  single  volume  of  lectures,  concoivrti 

pared  with  those  commencing  with  consonants,  in  a  large  fashion  and  in  broad  outlines,  tl  '• 

Vamb^ry  has  edited  the  poems  of  the  Turko-  whole  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  East  and  L>t 

man  bard  Makdnmknli.    Professor  Genetz  has  Greece. 

published  some  Lapponian  texts.    The  Codex  Count  Terenzio  Mamiani,  the  venerable  pa- 

of  Festus,  a  part  of  the  literary  treasure  pre-  triot  and  philosopher,  has  just  brought  ont  a 

sented  to  Hungary  by  the  Sultan,  has  been  remarkable   volume  entitled  "La    Relitrir'^e 

edited  by  Professor  Tewrewk.    A  systematic  delP  Avvenir."    Count  Mamiani  is  a  Neo-F^.s- 

grammar  of  the  Magyar  language  in  its  rela-  tonist  who  has  studied  St.  Augustine  and  >t. 

tions  to  cognate  tongues  has  been  written  by  Thomas,  a  poet  and  a  dreamer,  whose  instio'  u 

Professor    Simonyi.    Salomon^s  "History  of  and   sympathies  are  those  of  an  arti«t,  ard 

Buda-Pesth  in  Antiquity  "  and  Baron  Radransz-  whose  religion  of  the  future  is  the  apothvC'>.? 

ky^s  "  MediflBval  Households  in  Hungary  '*  are  of  art-feeling, 

both  valuable  accessions  to  the  national  history.  Spain. — There  is  at  present  considerable  lit* 

Italy. — ^The  study  of  the  national  literature  erary  activity  in  Spain.    A  work  of  unu>'Ml 

draws  the  attention  of  Italian  authors  more  value  is  the  life  of  Las  Gasas  by  Don  Antor/» 

than   any  other  subject  at  present.    Signor  Fabi6.    Of  the  "  Dooumentos  inMitos  para  !; 

Bartoli  continnes  the  publication  of  his  "Sto-  Historia  de  las  Indias  *'  twenty  volnmes  hr.u^ 

ria  della  Letteratura  Italiana.'*    He  has  also  already  appeared.    Several  other  books  on  t^^' 

prepared  a  catalogue  of  the  National  Library  history  of  discoveries  in  America  have  b-  n 

in  Florence.   Professor  Del  Lungo  devotes  two  published  by  the  Government,  among  them  t 

thick  volutnes  to  proving  the  authenticity  of  large  collection  of  early  maps :  also  the  repn^* 

the  Chronicle  of  Dino  Compagni.    Dr.  Attilio  "  Tres  Relsciones  de  Antig&edadas  Peruan^^." 

Hortis  has  published  an  able  study  on  the  Latin  Professor  Costa  has  written  a  learned  and  yd- 

works  of  Boccaccio.  nable  essay  upon  the  Celts  in  Spun. 

Senator  Marco  Tabarrini  has  written  an  in-  An  astonishing  amount  of  poetry  is  pnblis>  <- 1 

teresting  account  of  the  life  and  studies  of  in  Spain  annually,  but  of  little  valoe.    "W^^ 

Gino  Capponi.    A  biography  of  Manzoni  con-  considerable  array  of  novels  are  most  of  thon 

tains  some  interesting  letters  of  his.    P.  G.  after  French  models.    Plays  and  playwni*!.  •> 

Molmenti  has  written  a  good  critique  on  QoU  abound,  but  most  of  the  dramas  are  of  an  ep)lr^;• 

doni ;  and  a  volume  of  the  poet^s  inedited  let-  eral  character.    Rubi,  Echegaray,  and  bcl.  l-* 

ters  has  been  published.    An  intensely  inter-  have  produced  new  theatrical  pieces. 
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Several  valaable  works  on  scientific  sabjects  R^olved  by  ths  Senate  and  Eouh  of  BeprsgentaUvm 

of  a  practical  bearing  have  appeared,  such  as  ^/  ^^  ^/^^  of  LouUiana  in  Genial  Assembly  eon- 

"  r  *  Vid    nnmnn  "  hv   Rniiu    niAmpntA    ta  *'*'*^'  ^^*  ^®  earnest,  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  people 

•  .  )     *  ^pmun,     by   Kojm   Ulemente,   re-  ^f  ^^  Commonwealth  be  and  are  hereby  tendeVed  to 

pnnted  at  tlie   expense  of  the  (government,  all  those  hirge-hearted  philanthropists  who  oontrib- 

Mafftirs  work  on  mining,  and  an  able  treatise  uted  so  spontaneously  and  munifioently  to  the  relief 

on  forestry  by  Don  Lois  de  la  Escosnra.  ^^  the  Louisiana  sufferers  by  the  yellow-fever  epidemic 

PoRTuoAL. — Among  the  few  works  pablished  ^^^d^^-I  x  ^i^       i   ^  ^     nn.  *,        -.u 

•    T>  _x       I            V            i.«       J   Au       *.  J'        M  ^  «< /«r<A^  r«o««>«i,  <<«.,  That  we,  the  represen- 

m  Portugal  may  be  mentioned   the  studies  of  tatives  o?  the  people  of  iouiilana,  deem  it  riglit  and 

Oliveira  Martin  on  the  early  historical  develop-  proper  thus  to  acknowledge  and  commend  this  unsur- 

meDts  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula ;  a  good  satiri-  poi^od  philanthropy,  and  to  place  upon  our  statute- 

raJ  poem  by  a  poet  of  the  last  century,  Anto-  ^^^  this  testimonial  of  gratitude,  so  that,  in  all  time 

n?..  njnU  ^il  pJ«^  A  Gii«ro   ^rv™  •v.^nf ^1  #»»  ♦k^  to  comc,  those  who  follow  us,  while  ramembcrinff  the 

mo  Diniz  da  Crnze  SUva,  now  pnnted  for  the  calamity  that  fell  upon  thefr  anoestom,  may^  re- 

first  time ;      Os  Noivos,"  an  excellent  realistic  minded  of  the  noble  generosity  of  the  men,  women, 

norel,  by  Teizeira  de  Queiroz ;  **  O  Senhor  and  children  of  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  of  dis- 

MinLstro,"  a  portrayal  of  Lisbon  society,  by  tant  knds^who  came  to  their  relief  in  the  days  of 

the  same  author ;  and  a  book  of  travels  con-  ^^^  affliction. 

taining  aouto  and  brilliant  notes  on  French  in  the  Senate  the  foUowing  joint  resolution 

societj,  by  Ramalho  Orti^.    In  a  series  of  ^as  oifered : 

novels  published  under  the  title  of  "Photo-  i,    ,    . «   ^x   «     ^      j  rr        -r  »          ^_.. 

typio,  ^Minho,"  Jas6  Angasto  Vieira  h«  ^'^'^^^j^^'i.^Ju^S:;:^^. 

discovered  m  the  interesting  customs  of  the  ven4dj  That  the  State  Qovemmcnt  is  fully  equal  to 

Minho  a  new  and  fertile  subject  for  fiction.  the  discharoe  of  the  duties  for  which  governments  an 

In  works  of  philosophy  and  politics  radical  organised,  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  property. 

and  positivistic  notions  are  gaining  ground.  J***.'  J^«  interference  of  the  General  Government  m 

T  /uTrcT  A  \r  A       Tu^  ««     6-*"'  6  ,6  ^"  "*•  ©ur  mteraal  affairs  is  a  reflection  upon  our  civilization, 

LUUIMANA.    The  regular  session  of   tlie  a  reproach  to  republican  govemmSts,  ond  calculated 

Loirislatare  commenced  on   January  6th  and  to  engender  bitterness  and  strife  hj  intermeddlhig 

clo>^ed   on    February   1st.      The   Senate    was  ^ith  domestic  affairs  which  can  well  be  adiustod  by 

r.i/led  to  order  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Wiltz.  ^^^J^s"^^*^'  ^^^^  ^^  constituted  authon- 

In  his  brief  address  reference  was  made  to  the  "®*  ^  "^  ^i^ta. 

pestilence  of  the  previous  summer,  which  visit-  On  its  second  reading  the  following  amend- 

eii  many  localities  of  the  State  and  destroyed  ment  was  offered  and  accepted: 

U'Dlflved   br  the  nennlA  of  fchA   North    Fflaf  TFX^mw,  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 

j.Hj,iajea  oy  trie  people  or  tne  JNortn,  J!.ast,  ^^^  conferred  the  right  of  suffnf^e  upon  any  one,  and 

anil  >V  est  to  the  sufferers.     He  suggested  that  the  United  States  have  no  voters  of  their  own  creation 

the  representatives  of  the  people  ^'  should  re-  in  the  States,  but  the  matter  of  suffrage  is  left  entirely 

cord   these    facts  in  monumental   resolutions  ^^  *he  States  them.selves.  with  tM  reservation  of 

non  their  statute-books,  coupled  with  a  vote  ^  provisions  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  which  has 

..t*  fi.««v-  i«  .«;4..kiA  *ir?»o  Ji^y.^^  ♦K^  tL^-ij  invested  the  citiaens  of  the  United  States  with  a  new 

'^1  thanks  in  suitable  terms,  so  that  the  world  constitutional  right,  to  wi^  the  exemption  from  dis- 

f;iiv  know  that  we  are  not  ungrateful,  and  so  crimination  m  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  on 

*  lat  oar  children's  children  may  remember  the  account  of  race  or  color  or  previous  condition ; 

.r  at  calamity  that  fell  upon  their  ancestors,  Wh«r«a9,  The  thnctions  of  Congress  under  this 


In  the  House,  J.  0.  Moncure  was  chosen  Resolved^  That  sections  650«,  5607,  6608,  and  6609 
^'»?aker.  He  beUeved  that  the  Legislature  S^  the  Reviaod  St^utes  of  the  Unitod  Stata  we  in 
c  ..,.^1  A^  lUfU  ^1-^  *k.« ^A^^  ^\.^^^^^x      derogation  of  the  ConstituUon  of  the  Umted  States 
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d  do  little  else  than  consider  the  expedi-  ^j  S^he  amendments  thereof,  in  this,  that  the  Fed- 

"-n^y  of  holding  a  Gonstitutional  Convention,  era!  Government,  by  these  sections,  assumes  plenaiy 

inl  passing  the  laws  necessary  for  that  object,  jurisdiction  of  the  matter  of  suflfhige,  without  refer- 

One  oi  the  earliest  measures  adopted  by  the  ?"<*  Y^  ^«  ^^^^^  ?^  ^^  ^^V*  •*  ^^h  ^  T^thout 

'  -  >i^Ufn-A  ««•  »Ka  «a»  •v.a»;^{..m  #«.-  i.k«  -«-  mterference  on  their  part  to  deny  or  abridge  the  ngnt 

..-.M^lature  was  the  act  providing  for  the  ses-  ^f  suffrage  as  mdicitod  in  the  said  ooistitati^ 

'  '0  of   a  State  Gonstitutional   Oonvention.  amendment. 

.  *  e  election  of  delegates  was  directed  to  take  Besohed,  That  the  proceedings  in  the  United  States 

' '  V  e  on  March  18th.  and  the  assembling  of  Cireuit  Court  at  New  Orleans  a^;ainst  dtizens  of  va- 

i  :♦»  Convention  on  Anril  21st.  "®"'  P**^  ®'  ^^  ®***®  ^^  Louisiana,  and  the  subjeot- 

Tu    r  11       •      t  i  tT  ^    \  t^           ir      J]  •    xu  inff  of  numerous  dtizcna  thereof  to  the  hardships  of 

1  he  foUowmg  joint  resolutions,  offered  in  the  ;^t  from  distant  homes,  and  their  removal  to^ew 

^  -i^te,  passed  both  Houses:  Orleans  to  be  tried  for  alleged  offenses  agunst  the 

above-stated  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  are  pre?- 

WhermMy  Daring  many  months  of  the  past  year  an  nant  with  the  gravest  consequences ;  and  the  people 

■UmiG  pestilence  of  the  most  virulent  onanicter  of  this  State  can  not  but  protest  energetically  against 

•  u^!od  at  the  capital  and  throughout  a  largo  por-  such  harsh  and  unwarrantable  prosecutions. 

-J  of  the  State  or  Lonisians,  carrying  sorrow,  dis-  liewhed.  That  this  protest  orthe  State  of  Louisiana, 

*'.  and  death  into  thousands  of  homes ;  and  which,  by  ner  laws  and  in  her  courts,  does  make  no 

ti'h^tasy  In  the  days  of  our  mourning  and  sore  dlBcrimination  between  her  citizens  on  account  of  race, 

j^le,  magnaaimooa  strangers  in  all  sections  of  the  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  be  respeot- 

■ '<sl  States  and  in  many  foreign  lands  voluntarily  fully  laid  before  the  President  of  these  United  States 

'-'  to  the  relief  of  onr  afflicted  people,  with  oontn-  and  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  thest 

u^as  segregating  $1,100,000 ;  tbeiefors,  be  it  United  States. 

voii^ziz. — 8$    A 
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Subsequently  the  resolutions  were  made  con-       There  was  a  flulare  to  pay  the  interest  fallin;; 

current  instead  of  joint,  and  passed  the  Senate  due  on  the  State  debt  on  January  let   The 

by  yeas  21,  nays  9.    They  also  passed  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  Legislature. 

House.    The  Governor  transmitted  a  copy  to  By  the  Auditor's  report  the  tax  system  of  the 

the  President  of  the  United  States  with  the  State  seems  to  be  greatly  defective  in  regard  to 

following  letter :  the  payment  or  non-payment  of  taxes  and  the 

BxTOunvB  DmpAKTMWT,  State  of  Loitisiaka,  »  inequality  of   assessments.    The  practice  of 

K»w  Obliams,  F^fruary  18, 18:».       J  non-payment  by  many  owners  of  taxable  projt- 

To  Sit  Excellency  B.  B,  Hayee^  PtetidetU  of  the  UfU-  erty  is  most  persistent.    The  evil  has  grown  to 

?ha^'' honor  of  transmitting  heit^with  to  your  «<>  «»"«»*  »  magnitude  thatthere  is  a  cUss  of 
ExccUencWin  wcoidanoe  with  the  provisions  thereof)  non-taxpayers,  whose  mtereets  are  so  large  and 
a  duly  oertmed  copy  of  "  ooncurrant  resolutions "  influence  so  extensive  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  gible  to  deal  with  them  effectively.  The  com- 
Loubiana  at  its  last  session.  ^  ^  .  ,  ,  pulsory  collection  of  their  past-due  taxes  would 
.^re^l^J^dt'S'S.pS'tSoSliSrpLS  ~J  to  prsctic.1  c<>nfi«»ti<«  B,  the  im- 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  agamst  dti-  perfect  system  of  assessment,  the  property  of 
zens  of  Louisiana,  under  the  sections  of  the  Bevised  others  is  largely  undervalued  and  almost  en- 
Statutes  alluded  to  in  the  resolution,  my  profound  re-  tirely  escapes  taxation.  Some  striking  IUua- 
eret  that,  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  as  to  call  Orations  of  inequality  of  valuation  are  pre^tLt- 
forth  the  legislative  action  of  a  State,  a  Judge  of  the  ",  .  Vu^  *  ^J^I^-i-  \.^«^»*  ir^v  5«o4«««^  t> . 
Supreme  cSurt  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  ed  in  the  Auditor's  report  For  instance,  m 
present  to  participate  in  the  decision  of  the  vital  ones-  whole  State  of  Louisiana  appears  to  own  booft^r- 
tions  whicn  those  oases  involve,  so  as  to  afford  Uie  hold  goods,  jewelry,  silver  plate,  me€hani«V 
Miplest  opportunitv  of  having  them  passed  upMi  by  ^^u  and  other  such  personal  property  to  thf 

SWS't»f 8^.  '  ^^"^  ^^«^  ^'  $1,716,580,  of  which  only  122,340 

Any  decii*ion  which  might  be  rendered  m  those  worth  appears  to  be  owned  in  the  country. 

cases,  resting  uj>on  a  mere  concurrence  of  opinion  of  What  is  still  more  remarkable  is,  that  only  ttii 

two  Judges  of  mferior  juzisdiction  (the  effect  of  which  country  parishes  own  any  of  these  articles,  ami 

concurrent  would  be  to  bar  the  presentation  of  the  forty-seven  parishes  are  entirely  destitute  uf 

legal  questions  mvolved  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  ^V    ^  «w»^«  i*-        j„^i.^«  ♦v^*.  i«v;i^  ♦v.^  ^-t- 

UBiteS  States),  would  not  carry  wiQi  it  the  weight  and  them.     It  appears,  further,  that  while  tLe  c.t . 

authority  which  the  importance  of  the  issues  raised  of  New  Orleans  has  25  per  cent,  of  the  p' (u- 

and  Uie  sense  of  justice  and  riffht  of  the  American  lation  of  the  State,  the  assessments  of  reiil  i - 

people  absolutely  and  imperativelv  require.  i^^e  for  New  Orleans  are  61  per  cent  of  tl.. 

yofecSlt^c^ro^:illSt^&'^  "^  "^  -fr^enf  of  the  Stat^  That  i.  to  «y  Ne. 

FBANCIS  T.  NICHOLLS,  OrleaM  appears  to  be  between  two  and  wa 

Govemor  of  Xiouisiana.  times  as  rich  as  the  rest  of  the  Btate.    Th«rid 

™,      ,    ..        .     a      4.^.  t~  n^^-^^  ^^.  estate  of  New  Orleans  is  valued  at  $104,0(«.Wi', 

The  e  ection  of  a  Senator  in  Congrew  was  ^  ^   ^        ^^    ^  ^^  t  •      -j^^^  „ 

accoraplished  only  after  a  large  number  of  W  i^g.OOO.OOO,  so  that  aU  the  land  in  ttTsut*  oi 

r®"T«<.  ^^  *^*  ^f.?"""  *'""■*  Z%ll  t^'  Louisiana,  ^th  it.  houses  fenceN  cottoD-piu^ 

tors  ana  88  Repr^ientatlyea  present  The  nom.-  ,       .j.^^       ateam-en^ea,  etCi*  worth  oclv 
nabons  were  H.  0.  Warmoth  and  B.  F.  Jonas,     ^f^  ^^^^  SjcMding  to  the  ofliu. 

f^-  ^rlTJ^Z^J^  7XtS\^'f.«  S?  Ls««nents.    The  rate  of  taxation  previa.  .0 

28     The  former  wm  declared  to  b«  e>ect«l.  ^    ^        ^  ^    Constitutional  Convemi  t. 

His  term  commenced  on  March  4,  1879     He  ^  ^^     gj  ^,       ^j^  ^^^  ^^  „,,,, 

was  a  lawyer  of  distinction  in  New  Orleans.  ^J  outstanding  State  b..Dc... 

°!,*r  'Jf.^i"*?"^  positions  of  tmstand  honor,         .  ^  yielded  a  gross  amount  of  $978,600  ..j  .n 
and  has  fiU^  them  weU.    He  has  been  a  mem-       t^^,4«^„eSof  about  $117:000,000.   A'.- 

ber  of  the  House,  a  member  of  the  State  Sen-  f„„s__^r^.  _„„♦  #■„  j«>^,_»:l„.  „„  .«=,„ 

ate,  and  Attornej^  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  ^J«8  ^ JJl^on  to  J^^  »d  ^l^r  " 

In  the  canvass  of  18755  he  was  nominated  for  ^n^f^^^^^^^n  i^iJJ^iSt^m  ?'^  •.. 

Lieutenant-Governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  "^L'SIvfi^^iOKTR  li^nlS.^i^^^^^ 

but,  in  order  to  consolida^  the  -ti-RepubH  Sll^S  iJJffiSS'tt^'  'St : 
can  vote,  he  gave  way  to  Mr.  Penn.    In  1877        •    '  ^  estimated  at  $18,000,<khi.  m:  I 

he  hicked  three  votes  ofthe  nomination  for  J^^V*^^"       ^  ^^    •  $910.^:  >'. : 

l?/*°rC^  »\Z„S*rv;^  Jif  "T^8  ^^.^^  the  ne?TmonntoY  taxes  it  $780,125,  win : 

ford.    (See  "  Annual  Cydopadia,    1878,  page  j^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^,  $180,076.    Thia  deficit,  t; 

tL  «'»n».>!..^.«»f».»i.o,n..>„<>nti/.n  «♦  «,m«i  Audltor  said  to  the  Leg^slaturei,  "can  onK  '.- 

f,T^!.S.  i^nf^?  prevention  of  cruel-  ^^^       ^  j^,,^,^  ^^  inte^tax,  or  b?  • 

ty  to  animals  was  passed:  compromise  with  the  bondholders,  thereby  r 

j>  ^fL,\^  tfT^'  ^■iJ^n'^Z^A^  SIa  dnoing  the  interest  to  such  a  rate  as  will  en..; '. 

Bevued  Statutes  ofthe  State  shaU  be  amended  and  v"'  J>  .     v._-.«»™  *-    — ^*    :♦-   ^»,i;™.,t;  -. 

reSnaotedsoaatoreadasfoUowa:  t^e  State  hereafter  to   meet   ita  oblijr&ti  . 

"  Sio.  816.  Whoever  shall  wantonly  or  malldoualy  promptly.    Whether  a   compromise   can   ' 

omelly  beat,  maim,  disable,  starve,  or  otherwise  ill-  effected  I  am  nnable  to  aay ;  but  is  it  n<>t  U  - 

?*?'.??? .'*2'?*"'?''*4.S?'?^i'A'?°l'?^^-?^??*?r  ter  for  the  bondholders  to  receive  their  int.  r 

tt  a  lower  rate  than  now  fi^" 
wait  for  an  indefinite  perii'i 
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It  should  be  recollected  that  the  fanding  act  the  respective  parishes  of  the  State,  collected 
was  passed  at  a  time  when  the  bona  Jids  own-  and  paid  into  the  State  Treasury.    The  amount 
ers  of  the  soil  of  this  country  had  no  say-so  in  of  this  tax  levied  for  collection  in  the  year 
the  affairs  of  this  government;  and,  poverty-  1878  was  $845,000,  or  about  $1.20  per  child  of 
stricken  to-day,  they  are  unable  to  come  for-  school  age  in  the  State ;  but  the  amount  ool- 
ward.    No  one  seems  to  be  benefited  by  this  lected  and  rendered  apportionable  to  the  par- 
.''tatd  of  things ;  and  while  the  taxpayers  have  ish  boards  was  only  $208,159.69,  or  about  76^ 
to  apply  for  relief  at  the  hands  of  the  Legisla-  cents  per  child.    This  is  but  a  small  fraction 
tiire,  I  merely  caution  those  who  hold  the  ob-  of  the  $500,000  deemed  necessary  in  the  gen- 
]i:;titions  of  the  State,  and  are  pressing  their  eral  appropriation  act  of  March  22,  1878,  as 
claims,  not  to  do  so  to  the  injury  of  the  people,  the  Staters  contribution  toward  the  support 
Tliat  the  interest  now  due  will  eventually  be  of  good  free  schools  in  every  locality  of  the 
paid,  I  have  no  doubt.    The  only  question  to  State  where  such  schools  were  needed.    Sec- 
he  settled  is,  when  can  it  be  paid,  and  what  ond,  the  poll-tax  of  one  dollar  imposed  upon 
time  will  be  granted  to  do  so?    Not  invested  all  adult  male  inhabitants  of  the  State,  for 
with  any  power  in  the  premises,  I  am  com-  school  and  charitable  purposes.    The  amount 
polled  to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  your  hon-  of  this  tax  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  dur- 
orablo  body,  and  trust  that,  by  wise  legislation,  ing  the  year  1878  aggregated  only  $14,620.60, 
t}ie  State  may  be  relieved  from  its  present  showmg  conclusively  that  only  a  few  of  ^^  all 
financial  difficulties."  male  inhabitants  of  the  State  "  have  been  re- 
The  exceptional  cau.^es  which  operated  to  quired  to  contribute  this  tax;    and  of  this 
prodacd  financial  embarrassments  in  New  Or-  amount  the  free  public  schools  have  been  al- 
leans  during  1878  were  such  that  even  the  lowed  to  receive  only  one  fourth.    The  State 
toactiers  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  re-  Oonstitution  has  required  all  taxation  to  be 
C'-ived  no  pay  after  the  middle  of  August  to  equal  and  uniform  thronghout  the  State,  and 
t!ie  close  of  the  year.    In  a  report  to  the  Le-  imposed  on  the  General  Assembly  the  obliga- 
i:i>lature  the  State  Superintendent  suggested,  as  tion  to  **  levy  a  poll-tax  on  all  male  inhabitants 
t'lo  only  remedy  to  be  found,  the  withholding  of  the  State  over  twenty-one  years  old" — ^au- 
•>f  the  contributions  of  the  city  to  oatside  par-  thorizing  it,  at  the  same  time,  to  raise  this 
i^lies.     By  the  State  law  New  Orleans  is  re-  capitation  tax  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
4'iired  to  keep  open  the  public  schools  for  ten  annum.    Legislation  was  therefore  needed  in 
months  in  the  year,  and  to  pay  annual  salaries  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  the  Oonstitution 
to  tlio  teachers.    During  a  course  of  years  the  to  enforce  payment  of  the  poll-tax  by  every 
city  has   been  contributing  out  of  the  State  male  inhabitant,  so  that  it  might  not  continue 
«  }iool-tax  collected  from  her  property-owners  to  be  paid  by  property-owners  alone,  who  are 
r.f   least   $120,000  annually  toward  the  edu-  required  to  pay  other  taxes  also  for  the  support 
"irion  of  the  children  of  several  poor  parishes  of  the  government  and  the  schools. 
).-}   Middle  and  Southeast  Louisiana.     While  The  system  of  schools  in  operation  in  New 
i'lrin^  periods  of  prosperity  this  generosity  Orleans  is  known  as  that  of  separate  schools, 
vvad  posdible  and  proper,  the  Superintendent  one  set  being  for  white  children  and  another 
T^'is  of  the  opinion  tnat  it  was  only  justice  set  for  colored  children.    The  right  of  the  di- 

*  ill,  daring  tne  utter  inability  of  the  city  an-  rectors  to  establish  these  separate  schools  was 
* -lorities  to  discharge  the  obligations  imposed  brought  to  a  Judicial  test  in  the  case  of  Berton- 

[•'*n    them  by  law,  owing  to  the  profound  neau  €«.  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  city 

nancial  distress  which  crippled  every  branch  schools  of  New  Orleans  and  others,  in  equity. 

>t  iDilustry  in  the  community,  so  recently  af-  The  decision  was  rendered  by  Judge  W.  B. 

^•<  t^xl  by  a  dread  pestilence,  this  annual  con-  Woods  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in 

.  .bu tion  should,  for  the  present  year  at  least,  February.    The  Judge  said : 

Sjr  voluntarily  declined  by  the  usual  benefi-  ^        .                ,   ,       ,      .               .     ^  . 

;ries,   and  returned  to  New  Orleans,  to  en-  *t.^^i«T'®.T"l^»  and  the  sole  mevanco^  wt  out  m 

.      r^^  ^i:-^*«—    ^i?  ♦k*   --kill-  *      1  the  bul,  is  that  complainant's  children,  being  of  Afri- 

.   le   the    directors   of  the  schools  to  rescue  can  descent,  are  not  allowed  to  attend  the  same  pubUo 

."  ir  teachers  from  embarrassments  and  des-  schools  as  those  in  which  children  of  white  parents 

r  It  ion.       He  urged,  therefore,  that  a  special  are  educated.    Is  this  a  deprivation  of  a  right  lopranted 

•.  should  be  passed  by  the  Legislature  author-  bvtheConstitutionof  the  United  States  I   peoom- 

1  •  —  ♦^  «»n.r.i.4^^««  K.^ir  4*x  4.K«  -U*.  ^f  v-«.  plalnaut  says  that  the  action  ol  the  defendants  de- 

;  rj-  bim  to  apportion  back  to  the  city  of  New  {j^^os  hhn  knd  his  diildren  of  the  equal  protection  of 

'-I  ranr*  sacn  an  amount  of  btate  scnool^tazes,  the  laws,  and  therefore  impairs  a  risfht  secured  to  him 

*A   by  her  citizens  into  the  Slate  Treasury  and  them  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 

r  the  rears  1877  and  1878,  as  will  enable  the  tution  of  the  United  States.    Is  there  any  denial  of 

..V  Boar^  of  8ch«>l  Directors  to  discharge.  SSlX-hU^Tttf^^^ 

•  trir    aa    practicable,  all  outstanding  obliga-  ofttoere  of  the  sdiools,  as  set  out  in  the  bill  I    Both 
i   n>9   for   the  month  of  December.  1877,  and  noes  are  treated  precisely  alike.    White  children  and 

^  la.4t  four  months  of  the  year  1878.     A  bill  colored  diildren  are  compelled  to  attend  different 

J  /ui-i  ^HiA^fAilad  to  nam  schools.    That  is  all.    The  State,  while  conceding 

-  *  h  ifi  <>^^?f  J***^ -^^               «.  .    ««.1„^^  equal  privUeges  and  advantages  to  Uth  races,  has  ^ 

I  ;ie  public  school  fund  of  the  State  mdudes,  ^j^^  ^  ^^^^^  j^^  schools  i£  the  manner  which  in  its 

-'(,  the  **  current  school  fund,"  or  State  tax  judgment  wilTbest  promote  the  Interest  of  all.    The 

f  :  ^o  milld  on  the  dollar  valne  of  property  in  Btate  may  be  of  opmion  that  it  is  better  to  educate  the 
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sexes  separately,  and  fherefore  establish  schools  in  1,  Independent  1 ;  total,  08.    Tlie  total  was: 

whidi  t|e  children  of  different  sexes  are  educated  Democrats  98,  Republicana  82,  Nationals  2, 

•^o?iiSe^r!lS:S?^JSrrl,^^^^^^^  Inde^odentsS     iJr.  L.  A.  Wiltz  was  cho.n 

dS»  not  involve  the  necessity  of  educating  children  of  xreBident  of  the  Convention,  having  received 

both  sexes,  or  children  without  regard  to  their  attain-  102  votes,  and  Pierre  Landry  27.     One  of  the 

ments  or  age.  in  the  same  school.    Any  classification  first  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Convention  was 

3^.^mfeSy %&lt  SS^loM^^SS^  thefoUowlng-ye.8r6.n.yB49: 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Equality  of  JSetolved.  That  there  is  no  intention  whatever  enter- 
rights  does  not  nooesaarily  imply  identity  of  rights.  tained  by  this  body  of  imwdring  or  restricting  tit  i» 
These  views  have  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  litical,  avil,  or  rehgious  rights  of  any  dass  ol  citizen* 
of  Ohio  in  respect  to  a  law  under  which  colored  of  this  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previoui<o>u- 
duldren  were  not  admitted  as  a  matter  of  right  into  dition  of  servitude,  but  on  the  contraiy  the  inur.ti'n 
the  schools  for  white  children.  State  vs,  McCann  et  is  to  defend  and  maintain  the  rights  of  the  colored  cUi- 
al.,  21  Ohio  State,  198.  See  also  State  ve.  Duffy^  7  sens  an  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United 
Kcvsda,  842,  and  Teople  vt,  Oaston,  18  Abb.  (New  States  and  of  this  State,  under  the  new  Constitutba 
York),  160,  where  substantially  the  some  doctrine  is  about  to  be  formed. 

held.    See  also  the  able  concurring  opinion  of  Mr.  n^^^^  «.«,^  ♦«.>*  ^«  ^r.^^  o^*«  ^*  A^i^rr^*.., 

Justice  Clifford  in  Hall  w.  De  Cuir/es  &.  S.,  491.  In  There  were  two  or  three  aoite  of  jelepates 

the  State  of  Georj^a  there  is  a  Uw  forbidding  the  inter-  contested.     In  a  case  from  East  Carroll  Fariph. 

marriage  of  white  persons  and  persons  of  African  the  qnestion  turned  on  the  citizenship  of  the 

descent.    It  was  held  by  Mr.  Justice  Erskine,  of  the  sitting  delegate.     The  majority  report  was  in 

( Jfc  rd.  Hobbe  and  Johnson,  1  Woods,  687.)    The  tpa*  '^^  oe  oasted.    Mr.  Girard  moved  the  re;»r<'- 

argumentin  support  of  this  decision  is  that  tne  law  tion  of  the  mfyority  report,  saying:  '*  It  has 

applies  with  equal  force  to  persons  of  both  races.    Its  been  said  there  are  no  laws  requiring  qnaliti^a- 

^"^St^'^o?  ^bSh^^  fellS%r^i2l^wve'rit^ ^  *^^^*  '^^  members  of  the  Convention,    ll.i. 

Kth.  ^Th^  authoritiS,  it  seeS^  to  mlJf  f^/ivlt^  ^as  tme,  becanse  no  laws  copld  be  framed  to 

the  views  above  announced  by  tiiis  Court.  govern  the  duties  of  a  Conatitntional  Conven- 
tion.   Consequently  the  Convention  would  rat- 

The  last  point  was  that  the  establishment  of  urally  follow  the  rules  of  other  general  asscm- 

separate  schools  was  contrary  to  the  Constitu-  blies.    It  was  repagnant  to  every  sentiment  or 

tion  of  the  State.    The  Court  said :  "  Whether  Americans  to  allow  foreigners  and  aliens  t^ 

the  directors  of  the  New  Orleans  schools  are  represent  them.    He  could  not  recognize  sdt 

the  State,  or  so  represent  the  State  that  their  one  as  a  true  son  of  Louisiana  who  would  favr  r 

acts  are  to  be  considered  the  acts  of  the  State,  allowing  aliens  to  make  an  organic  law  for  tb.a 

it  is  unnecessary  to  decide.    The  Court  has  no  State.    It  was  admitted  that  no  man  could  K* 

power,  and  it  does  not  sit,  to  supervise  the  con-  a  citizen  of  two  States ;  the  party  in  que&titm 

duct  of  State  officers,  unless  such  conduct  im-  could  not  be  a  citizen  of  both  Louisiana  si' ' 

pairs  some  rights  confered  by  the  Constitution  Ohio.''    Mr.  Warmoth  said  '^  he  did  not  belit^Te 

of  the  United  States,  or  unless  the  citizenship  a  man  had  to  be  a  Lonisianian  to  occupy  a  &v2 ; 

of  the  parties  gives  it  jurisdiction.    Otherwise  in  the  Convention.    This  is  an  asaembla^  ot 

the  Court  will  not  and  can  not  take  cognizance  the  people's  representatives  in  their  priniarj 

of  violations  of  State  law  or  State  constitutions,  capacity.    The  Convention  has  no  laws  or  re  g- 

by  the  officers  of  a  State."  ulations  governing  its  proceedings.    There  i? 

A  bill  was  introduced  to  repeal  the  charter  no  law  of  any  kind  to  nmit  the  power  of  tl.. 

of  the  Louisiana  State  Lottery.    This  charter  people  to  send  a  representative  to  thia  Convi  n- 

was  granted  in  1868  for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  tion.    A  parish  might  send  a  woman  or  ar.r 

and  the  company  paid  an  annual  license  fee  of  one  else,  and  it  would  be  a  piece  of  imptfr:.- 

$10,000.    As  this  had  been  in  part  paid  for  nence  to  say  such  a  representative  should  W 

the  year  1879,  the  point  discussed  turned  on  turned  out.*'    The  motion  to  r^ect  the  maj.r- 

the  legality  of  an  immediate  repeal.    The  Sen-  ity  report  was  lost — ^yeas  28,  nays  88. 

ate  adopted  March  Slst  as  the  date  for  the  re-  The  question  relating  to  the  powers  of  % 

peal  to  take  effect,  and  passed  the  bill.    In  the  Constitutional  Convention  was  inadentally  (V^- 

House  the  vote  was  68  yeas  to  20  nays.    The  cussed.    It  came  up  in  connection  iwith  1'%- 

repeal,  however,  failed  to  become  effective,  the  majority  and  minority  reports  oa  an  ordinfir.  •* 

law  being  regarded  as  violating  a  regular  con*  maldng  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  £r«  -: 

tract.  certain  parishes  returnable  in  New  Orleans  .:• 

The  elections  for  delegates  to  the  seventh  1880.    The  migority  report  advised  the  rvjv  • 

State  Constitutional  Convention  was  held  on  tion  of  the  ordinance^  principally  be<:au^-  ^t 

March  18th.    The  vote  was  much  less  than  had  partook  of  a  legislative  character  and  had  r* 

been  anticipated,  being  under  70,000,  which  tiling  to  do  wim  the  preparation  of  an  or^r 

was  smaller  than  at  any  election  during  the  law.    The  minority  report  favored  the  i»r '. 

twelve  previous  years.    The  delegates  elected  nance,  and  claimed  that  unless  some  bqcL  v^* 

from  senatorial  districts  were  divided  politi-  vision  was  made  the  f^>peahi  could  never 

oally  as  follows:  Democrats  29,  Republicans  taken,  which  would  be  an  act  of  ii\josti^ 

5,  National  1,  Independent  1 ;  total,  86.    The  Judge  Land  moved  to  r^ect  the  ma joritr  r: 

delegates  from  parishes  were  divided  as  fol-  por^  and  touched  on  the  powers  of  the  C\  r 

lows :  Democrats  69,  Republicans  27,  National  vention.    He  said : 
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The  powers  of  the  Comrontioii  were  only  Umited  hr  Mr.  Pardee  took  the  ground  that  the  Convention 

the  Cooatitation  of  the  United  States.    Ho  contendea,  had  no  power  to  legtshite,  as  the  Ck>Dstitution  of  the 

in  discussing  the  power  of  the  Convention,  that  the^  United  States  declared  that  every  member  of  a  Leffis- 

had  the  supreme  power  to  fhune  a  Constitution  with-  loture  should  take  an  oath  to  eupport  the  Constitunon 

oat  submitting  it  to  the  people.    In  tupport  of  thia  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Convention  had  passed 

proportion  be  dted  a  list  of  constitutions  which  had  a  resolution  declaring  it  was  not  necessary  for  its  mem- 

never  beep  submitted,  as  follows :  The  constitutions  bors  to  take  such  an  oath. 

wd  maJSouth  Carolina,  1776'and  1790 ;  Tennessee,  The  most  important  subject  that  came  before 

im;  Vermont,  1777, 1786,  and  1798 ;  Ifissouri,  1820 ;  the  Oonvention  was  that  of  the  State  debt    It 

New  Hampshire.  1776;  New  Jersey,  1776;  New  York,  was   referred   to  a  committee    of   seventeen 

ini'  ^*ljS^"^?^'^i^?P^  ^7  w  ^?;j~iS^  •  members  to  examine  and  report  upon.    Two 

Z\  ^J^rW'ell^^Tl^^^^  sub-committees  were  apnoin^,  on/^onsisting 

Florida.  1865 ;  Connecticut,  1776 ;  Alabama,  1819  and  of  four  members,  and  the  other  of  two  mem- 

13^ ;  Arkansas,  1886 :  Ooorgia,  1777,  1789,  amend-  bers.     The  sub-committee  of  four  made  a  re- 

menta  ado^l795  and  1798,  and  amendracmts  to  Con-  port  which  embraced  the  facts  relative  to  each 

SSrm?:/l2:^8^?nS'l'^i!'  a\rt\olf?<'  ol«soforiginalbond.assetforthinthere^^^^ 

whether  the  Convention  was  bound  by  the  call  of  tho  ^^  ^^e  State  Auditor  to  the  Convention.    They 

Legislature  had  lon^yp  since  been  decided  in  the  noga-  also  examined  all  the  acts  of  the  Legislature 

tire.   The  Convention  of  1846,  which  was  composed  pledging  the  faith  of  the  State  to  the  payment 

^?!i*^Jirf!i?^T^'^'f^  had,  by  a  vote  of  C6  ^^f  her  obligations,  and  to  ascertain  whether  or 

l^rJf^'Srir^Mnri^^'?^^  not  adequre  pr^vl^^^^^ 

Convention  had  power  to  make  a  Constitution  with-  0,1  matunty  and  the  payment  ot  mterest  naa 

oat  rabmittinjg  it.    In  tho  Convention  of  1812,  after  been  made  under  the  requirements  of  the  Con- 

tho  Oonstitiition  had  been  passed  and  signed  bv  the  stitntion.     The  questions  before  them  were : 

Pp^ent,  the  Convention  passed  a  separate  anifdis-  j    Whether  the  legislature  of  1874  was  com- 

tinot  ordinance,  havmg  no  connection  with  the  Con-  .     ^^    V*  j  Ti.   ^^      i       r     A      a^  ^   o     n 

ititution.  petent  to  bmd  the  people  of  a  free  State  ?    2. 

Hr.  Georse  disagreed  with  Judge  Land  on  the  Whether  any  evidence  exists  In  the  office  of 

question  of  the  Convention' s  power  to  fhuno  a  Constl-  the  Secretary  of  State  showing  the  adoption 

S^wT??^^"^  tubmittiig  it  to  the  people.    It  was  \yy  the  people  of  the  constitutional  amendments 

^.^XTz:^tr^S''^T^^  of  187/f  Wrtof  t^^^   ^^r.""-^"^- 

Ibr  which  they  had  been  called:  He  attached  but  htUe  mittee  held  that  the  Legislature  that  passed 
ifflportance  to  the  precedents  read  bv  Judge  Land,  the  act  of  1874  was  not  chosen  by  the  people, 
bat  he  thought  the  opinions  of  Jucfce  Cooley,  the  but  was  upheld  by  the  military  arm  of  the 
pwt  constjtotional  kwyer,  were  ontiCled  to  sreater  Federal  Government ;  the  funding  act  was 
weignL  This  was  a  progressive  age.  The  rights  of  .,  -  .  vj  iir'.-u  j^  5u  j 
thepeople  were  betteV  understood  and maintahied to-  therefore  invalid.  With  regard  to  the  second 
dsf  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  would  be  found  question*  it  held  that  the  constitutional  amend- 
that,  m  the  m^ority  of  caae^,  the  Constitutions  not  ments  of  1874  were  not  ratified  by  the  people, 
ghjnitted  had  been  framed  in  the  early  days  of  the  the  returns  having  been  counted  by  tbe  Re- 
^  and  when  eveiytWng  was  crude  and  mi-  ^^^.^^  g^^  in  violation  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  CaiRrey  declared  that  the  sovereignty  of  tho  One  member  of  the  sub-committee  submitted 

P«ople  oottld  not  be  alienated  or  transferred.     It  is  a  minority  report,  saying  that  the  Legislature 

^  they  might  delegate  certain  powers  to  reprjaente-  of  1874  was  recognized  by  the  Government  of 

SiL^^^l*^  ""  ***!i?^v  ^»i?^n     ''*^''°'''^^^J^  the  United  States,  and  therefore  it  was  a  com- 

not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  tho  Convention  attempted  Z     xiTj        w^liT^        VI    IC  *«»»««»  wt« 

to  frame  a  Constitution  without  submitting  it  to  tho  Patent  body.    With  regard  to  the  second  ques- 

people,  it  would  surely  be  defeated.    When  the  Con-  tion,  Mr.  Oaffrey  urged  ^*  that  public  ofBcers  are 

▼ention  was  called  by  one  branch  of  the  government,  presumed  to  do  their  duty.     The  amendments 

^<wiJ^jr^?P'?f&'*^?"^i°.r****^*^  tave  l>«on  duly  promulgated  and  acted  on; 
»e  Constitution  should  be  submitted  to  the  people,  he  „„  j^,  *i,««,  •v.nilrvJw.  ^f  »v^«^«  k«««  k«a«  *»^a^ 
<yt  H  his  duty,  as  a  dotifUl  citiren,  to  obeythe  iic-  under  them  millions  of  bonds  have  been  f  wided, 
tatoi  of  the  auL  If  this  Convention  did  not  submit  and  the  (question  of  whether  there  is  suflacient 
the  Constitution,  the  people  would  call  another  Con-  evidence  m  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
notion,  and  ^  would  be  the  remedy  to  defeat  the  of  their  adoption  has  been  swallowed,  as  it  were, 
W^th?^rfi^c*S?r^^tiZfS;fr.  bythegreatfactth.ttheamendmentshavebeen 
Georvia  (Smvention  passed  an  original  Uw  in  appro-  *ctea  on  and  acquiesced  m  by  the  people,  ana 
pristmg  125,000  to  pay  its  expenses,  Mr.  Caffrey  said  by  every  department  of  government." 
J^P*^!?*  "^'***^  "  ^  ****  P®^®''  ®^  ^^  Conven-  A  recapitulation  of  the  details  embraced  in 
Jfl^When  the  people  of  Georgia  called  the  Con-  the  majority  report  of  the  sub-committee  pre- 
tention they  imphed  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  ^^^a.,^  W^  /^ii™:«-  «>»«,u„  . 
prevent  ita  mecfing;  and,  as  no  proi^ion  had  been  wnted  the  following  results : 

gople  that  they  should  meet.    In  following  out  this    state  Penitenttory. *.*.....'....      800,000 

^  ^  speaker  asserted  that  this  Convenuon  could     Free  School  Fond 1,198,500 

ut  loQ^  than  rixty  days,  or  could  apprepriate  an  ex-     Bemlnary  Fund 184,000 

tn amoont.  because  these  actions  would  be  in  compli-  _     ,                                                         ^^..-^ 

^  with  tlie  wish  of  the  people  that  the  Convention  Total 98,48^000 

p  to  at  long^^^^^^^X^^^^^  ^7^}^  ^^^^^  ]^?®.  subsequently  increased  ta 

kw.        ^   '                               '  $4,000,000  by  additions  for  interest 
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BoiTDs  RECOMMENDED  NOT  TO  BE  PAID.  popiiloDS  paiishes,  and  the  snb-coniniittee  were 

New  OriMns,  Jacksoo,  and  Great  Northern  Rail-  assQred  br  the  fifth  member  of  the  Retuniiiis 

Ne7g;u;;i0Hii;;i;il.dG~twV;.iWiuu:    *"*•**  ^,<^  t^it  it  falsified  and  altered  the  «t»i3 

road 5S«,ooo  Vote  in  many  of  those  parishes  which  it  pw- 

vicksburg,  ShreTeport,  and  Texaa.. ..........       848,000  ported  to  State.    These  men  had  DO  constito- 

Baton  Bonge,  Grosa  Tete,  and  Orleans  Kailroad..        180,000  f.   ^^i   „„«.i»^„;a„  a^  ;i«*.^««,;«/v  »k^*k^.  ^,  *,> 

New  OrleSia,  MobUe,  and  Texas  Kailroad,  first  tional  authority  tO  determine  Whether  OF  m 

issue 876,000  the  Constitutional  amendments  had  beeo  adopt* 

^tSjSdX.ue^.*!^"^."'*.  ^*!*?~f  .^*?f^      750,000  ^'i  ^^  ^^  ^^^7  ^^y  ^^^  Certificate  and  find- 

New  Orleans,  Mobile,' and  TelttsBaii^  ing  was  not  on  file  or  on  record  in  the  o£c« 

Bosaf  and  Crocodile  Navigration  Company 60,000        1  he  mam  Debt  Committee,  upoD  the  recep- 

Ftoatingdebt.............. •'iSJ'JSI!  tion  of  these  reports,  appouited  a  suh-cominit- 

SiSfof^^j^KSSS'y^^^^  iHOOO  tee  to  draft  an  ordinance  to  be  submitted  to 

Missiasippi  and  Mexican  Golf  Ship  Canal  Com-  the   Oonvention  based  on  the  reports  of  tbe 

ce?Xi^ofindeb^di;;i:::::::::::::;:::::::    K  sub-committees,  and  recommending  the  m- 

Levee  bonds,  first  issue 1,000,000  ment  Of  about  $4,000,000  of  the  debt   llUi 

a       «     f^°?*""* t'22X'2SS  ordinance  was  prepared  and  endorsed  by  i 

*•         **      third  issue 2,060,000  _    .     .x       ^  .i       *^   .*^  .^x  j \^ 

Planters'  Consolidated  Association 681,447  Diaiority  of  the  mam  committee,  and  presented 

- — -;; — -  with  a  report  to  the  Convention.    At  the  auDe 

'^''^ •19,888,447  time  a  report  from  the  dissenting  minority  of 

The  other  sub-committee,  consisting  of  two  seven  was  also  presented.    The  m^oritysayin 
members,  was  instructed  to  inquire  and  report  their  report  that  they  con^dered  it  to  be  their 
whether  or  not  the  body  or  assembly  of  men  first  duty  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  tie 
who   passed    the    so-called   "funding  act  of  constitutional   amendments  claimed  to  bate 
1874  "  was  a  constitutional  Legislature,  com-  been  adopted  in  1874,  and  that  they  were  mi- 
potent  to  bind  the  people  of  a  free  State,  and  able  to  find  any  legal  evidence  in  the  office  of 
whether  or  not  there  was  any  legal  evidence  the   Secretary  of  State  to  indicate  that  th« 
in  tbe  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  show  amendments  were  ever  adopted  by  the  people, 
that  the  so-called  "  constitutional  amendments  They  then  investigated  tbe  acts  of  the  Lep^i- 
of  1874  "  were  ratified  by  the  people.    They  ture  pledging  the  faith  of  the  State,  with  the 
reported  that  it  was  a  matter  of  public  history,  results  contained  in  the  ordinance  of  |4,0^,* 
established  and  proven  by  the  testimony  taken  868  of  valid  claims.     They  then  say:  '^The 
in  1878  before  the  committee  of  the  United  theory  or  principle  upon  which  your  comiDit- 
States  Senate  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  that  tee  have  prosecuted  their  inquiry  and  based 
in  December,  1872,  and  January,  1878,  the  their  recommendation  is^  that  no  invalid  oor 
State-House  was  seized  by  a  regiment  of  sol-  fraudulent  debt  should  be  paid  by  the  people 
diers  of  the  United  States  army,  and  the  legal-  of  the  State,  and  that  the  valid  and  bone^ 
ly  elected  Legislature  was,  by  overpowering  debt  should  be  paid,"    The  fact  that  a  part  of 
force  and  illegally,  prevented  f^om  assembling  this  debt  had  subsequent  to  its  creation  been 
and  choosing  its  own  officers,  and  judging  of  scaled  and  funded  they  thus  meet  and  answer: 
the  elections  and  qualifications  of  its  members,  "  They  are  unable  to  concede  that  the  fimdisg 
according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  of  any  portion  of  the  debt  has  given  it  soy 
Therefore  the  body  of  men  alleged  to  have  greater  validity  than  it  originally  pwseaetd; 
passed  the  "so-called  fbnding  act"  of  1874  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  admit  that 
was  not  a  constitutional  Legislature  competent  the  absolute  repudiation  of  forty  per  cent  of 
to  bind  the  people  of  a  free  State.    They  also  debt  detracts  in  the  least  iVom  the  validity  of 
reported  that  tnere  was  no  evidence  in  the  that  which  was  legal  and  honest."    Thej  then 
archives  of  the  State  that  the  "  so-called  "  con-  proceed  to  say  that  if  the  State  was  in  a  con- 
stitutional aniendmends  of  1874  were  ever  rati-  dition  to  be  generous,  they  probably  would  not 
fied  or  adopted  by  the  people.    The  returns  of  have  regard^  it  as  so  necessary  to  invoke  a 
the  election  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  ar-  strict  construction  of  the  law  and  the  Oonsth 
chives  of  the  State,  nor  was  there  in  the  office  tution;  that  their  sympathy  for  a  small  class 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  any  compilation,  or  of  creditors  should  not  induce  them  to  do  id- 
certificate,  or  proclamation  showing,  certifying,  jury  to  a  far  greater  number  of  persons  eqaa^ 
or  proclaiming  that  said   "so-called   amend-  ly  entitled  to  all  the  sympathy  that  hom^ 
ments"tothe  Constitution  had  been  ratified  nature  can  bestow.    After  expressing  their 
or  adopted  by  the  people.    There  was  in  said  exceeding  regrets  that  any  recommendadon  of 
office  a  mutilated  copy  of  the  newspaper  called  theirs  "  should  necessarily  affect  deleteriooaly 
the  "  New  Orleans  Republican,"  of  December  the  interests  of  any  other  than  their  own  citi- 
24,  1874,  in  which  were  printed  what  pur-  zens,"  and  that  they  would  "greatly  prefer 
ported  to  be  the   certificates  of  J.  Madison  that  all  the  ills  that  may  arise  from  the  final 
Wells,  Thomas  C.  Anderson,  J.  M.  Kenner,  and  settlement  of  this  long-questioned  debt  should 
Casanave,  purporting  to  certify  the  vote  of  a  be  borne  by  onr  own  people  alone,"  they  con- 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  State  on  the  con-  elude  the  whole  matter  of  the  non-payment  of 
stitutional  amendments.   This  publication  on  its  the  debt  by  a  reference  to  "  the  eternal  fit&ea 
face  omits  entirely  the  vote  of  four  large  and  of  things,"  thus: 
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But  TDOj  it  sot  be  in  tbe  ardor  of  the  eternal  flt^  The  oommittee  m  its  report  oomplotelj  diAr^gards 

ncsi  of  things  that  thoee  who  directlj  or  indireotlj  all  moral  and  legal  obligationa  on  the  part  of  the  State 

(uD>rittingl7,  it  may  be)  aided  to  tear  down  the  basis  to  refund  the  consideration  received  oy  it  for  any  of 

of  our  former  groat  prosperity  should  share  some  of  the  bonds  declared  to  be  illegal.    The  difference  be- 

thd  lib  that  have  so  long  and  so  powerfully  borne  up-  tween  a  fraudulent  bond  and  a  bond  void  for  want  of 

on  the  onoe  proud  and  wealthy  pe^lo  of  Louisiana  I  power  to  issue  it  b  well  known,  and  important  oonse- 

£.  £.  KlDDj  quenoes  flow  from  it.   If  a  debt  be  contracted  in  fraud, 

Chidrman  of  the  Committee.  and  the  debtor  receive  no  consideration  for  it,  then 

The  following  members  of  the  committee  concur  in  there  is  no  legal  or  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 


corporation,  though  the  bond  may  be  void,  the  obliga- 

Those  who  signed  this  majority  report  were  tion  to  restore  the  consideration  received  for  it  subsists 

e-timated  to  represent  an  assessed  yalaation  of  in  law  and  in  equity. 

j»9s  QQs  fren  In  the  cose  of  McCracken  vs.  San  Francisco,  16  Cali- 

tC^  «;«^«-*^  «f  f  K^  ««r««4ff  ^  mo^«  o  ^-»«r  ^^"^  Roporta,  p.  629,  Chief  Justice  Field  as  the  oi^^an 
The  minority  of  the  committee  made  a  very  of  the  Court  held  that,  although  the  ordinance  paired 
able  report,  in  which  they  gave  the  reasODS  by  the  Common  Council  aumorizing  the  sale  of  the 
for  their  dissent.     They  say:  'baI  estate  belon^n^  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco  was 
^,      ^  ^,.            ,,      -,,           _^   *.v             .^  void,  yet  the  obhgaUon  to  restore  what  was  uryustlyre- 
The  startling  results  of  the  report  of  the  oommittee  oeived  was  mdependent  of  the  restraining  clauses  of 
pecessanly  mduce  hesitafaon  and  reluctance  in  accept-  the  city  charter.    The  obligation  to  restore  the  price 
mi?  the  pnnciples  which  have  guided  the  oommittee  m  ©f  the  sale  made,  and  which  had  been  received  by  the 
r^^hmg  Its  wncluaions.    The  mind  is  dared  by  the  city,  it  was  held,  arose  from  the  obligation  to  4o  jus- 
annulment  of  nearly  twelve  miUiona  of  bonds  by  a  tice,  to  restore  what  belongs  to  others,  which  rests  upon 
ftn)ke  of  the  pen ;  and,  although  in  timw  of  reyolu-  all  persons,  natural  or  artfflcial ;  and,  in  the  hinguage 
tKjn,  when  the  imaginaUon  is  superheated  by  poliUcaJ  of  the  Court,  "  it  may  well  be  doubted  whetherit 
excitement,  such  an  extraordinary  act  may  bo  accepted  would  be  competent  for  the  Legishiture  to  exempt  the 
w  the  neoeesitv  of  the  occasion,  one  can  not  witness  it  city,  any  more  than  private  individuals,  from  lia- 
m  the  mid^t  of  profound  peace  without  grave  appre-  bility  under  cmjumstances  of  this  character."    The 
hensions  of  its  justice  and  propriety.   Doubtle«,  some  same  doctrine  is  announced  by  the  Court  of  Appeal* 
who  apff^^e^^^  measure  are  amazed  at  the  modera-  of  Now  York,  in  the  case  of  the  Oneida  Bank  w.  On- 

bank 


oonaidermtion  will  sustain  its  report     „  ^    ,      ,    .        was  allowed  to  recover  back  the  consideration  paid  to 
The  committee  have  found  that  of  all  the  bonds  is-     the  bank,  and  the  endorsee  of  the  void  certificate  was 


ot  the  free-school  ftmd  and  the  seramary  fund,  leaving  necessary  to  go  a  step  ftirther,  and  atablish  that  the 

ouL-tanding  in  the  hands  of  third  parties  $2,168,600.  State  received  no  oohsideration  for  the  bonds  Issued 

Ta  whom  this  $2,166,600  is  to  be  paid  ^  not  be  asoer-  by  it    Every  sentiment  of  honor  and  justice  demands 

time^i,  as  the  bonds  considered  valid  by  the  commit-  that  he  who  receives  what  does  not  belong  to  him 

U.-^  have  been  exchanged  at  60  oent^  on  the  dollar  for  should  restore  it    If  the  bonds  are  void,  the  State  has 

c.  ns'  .U,  inuod  under  the  act  of  1874,  and  the  particu-  received  something  for  nothing.    Law  and  justice  con- 

br  consols  thus  lasued  m  exchange  for  these  bonds  cur  m  the  enlbrwment  of  the  duty  on  the  port  of  the 

'v.n  not  be  idenufled.   The  result  is  that  the  State  owea  State  to  surrender  that  something  to  its  true  owner. 
I'^'i  Ir  $l,S3d,600  as  trustee  for  the  purposes  of  eduoa-  .  ,      ,  r    .       ,  ^ 

tin,  and  it  also  owes  to  a  nameless  creditor  $2,156,600.         A  statement  is  then  made  m  the  report  of 

il'W' this  unknown  creditor  is  to  be  ferreted  out  puts  the  amount  of  money  received  on  each  class 

;he  inoa^^nation  at  feult,  and  hence  all  that  the  Legis-  of  bonds  which  it  was  proposed  to  repudiate. 

iut  ire  can  do  is  to  advertise  for  him  as  is  done  in  the  t?-/.«,  fu:-  u  «««^«««  ♦!. «♦««««.*  4-u^  La»  ♦i,^. 

-.  ^e  .,»irnA«r«.  Kik:«.  y«^  »^<>/w>*if  .»/«/w».>i;rvn<.  ^^A  ««  rrom  tois  It  appears  that  since  toe  war  tbe 

<:^Mi  Of  unknown  neirs  or  vacant  successions,  and  re-  a.   .  .     j  ^'^     u  aa  aaa  te^t^  ^     Ate%  ••  »t 

t^;n  the  amount  of  the  debt  in  the  Treasury  until  he  ^^^^  received  in  cash  |6,898,607  for  $12,141,- 


Tth^'S:^^  whJ^L^^il^p^^            I^^IZ  ^^^^  $7,294  744  of  consols,  for  which  the  State 

\L'  rc^»f.  has  received  in  cash  $6,893,507.81,  or  within 

What  fctrikes  the  mind  hi  contemplating  the  plan  of  $401,266.69   of  the  face  value  of  the  bonds. 

•ho  committee  is,  that  the  Stote  is  held  bound  to  pay  The  circumstances  connected  with  other  issues 

,  ^t  h'oSrftSS^I^ete^  iforffl"^'  «f  »x>"^  «"  ^^  •'»M  ««'d  the  minority  fur- 

•  jr/eJ  from  responsibility  for  the  same  kind  of  bonds  ^"^'^  ^^J ' 

-•  rit-Q  nurchaaed  by  individuals.     For  ixistanoe.  the  The  undersigned  have  entered  into  this  discussion 

* '  -<>-^Kool    fhnd  was  partially  invested  in  railroad  merely  to  remove  the  impression  which  seems  to  have 

'"n^U  iMued  by  the  State  prior  to  the  war ;  the  amount  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  some,  that  the  eleven 

t  railroad  bonds  thus  purchased  was  $401,000.  indud-  and  a  half  millions  of  consols  now  constitutinjir  the 

-.  I II '*,<.>00  of  the  bonds  issued  to  the  Nashville  Bail-  debt  of  the  State  represent  no  lejo^l  oblipttions  of  the 

r  vi  Comnanv.    If  third  persons  who  invested  in  the  State,  and  are  based  on  no  valid  consideration.    But 

i'ue  kina  or  bonds  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  righte  the  binding  act  of  1874,  and  the  contemporaneous  oon- 

!  r  the  reasons  set  forth  bv  the  committee,  it  seems  to  stitutional  amendment,  created  a  tribunal  to  determine 

'^^  Mir^t  tbst  the  State  and  its  school  fund  should  bo  the  validity  of  the  obIi|^tions  tendered  in  exchanM 

•jDjccted  to  the  same  horoio  treatment  for  consols,  and  authorized  the  creditor  to  appeal  to 
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the  oourts.  in  ease  the  Funding  Board  rejected  his 
claim.  BuDsequently  the  authority  of  the  Funding 
Board  was  rcatrictod  by  the  supplemental  fundins;  act 
of  1875,  which  prohibited  the  funding  of  certain  clase' 
es  of  bonds  until  their  validity  was  established  by  a 
decree  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  bonds  mentioned 
in  said  supplemental  act  constituted  about  one  half  of 
the  State  debt  Hence  the  outstanding  consols  repre- 
sent bonds  adjudicatod  by  the  Funding  Board  or  the 
Supreme  Court  to  be  valid  obligationii  of  the  State. 
This  adjudication  is  conclusive  on  the  State.  Hence 
the  Supreme  Court,  through  Chief  Justice  Manning 
as  its  organ,  in  May,  1878,  said :  ^*  We  regard  the  fiiitn 
of  the  State  as  irrevocably  pledged  to  the  payment  of 
her  consolidated  bonds  issued  under  the  authority  of 
that  act  (1874),  and  to  the  payment  of  such  other 
bonds  as  mav  be  »8ued  under  the  sanction  of  the  de- 
cree we  shall  make  herein.  The  contract  with  the 
holders  of  these  bonds  is  one  which,  in  the  lanffuage 
of  the  constitutional  amendment,  the  State  can  by  no 
means  and  in  no  wise  impair."  (State  ex  rd.  Pacific 
Biulroad  v«.  Nicholls,  Governor,  30  A.,  986.  In  the 
same  case,  page  981,  the  Court  nay  the  funding  act  was 
approved  January  24, 1874^  and  on  the  same  day  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  approved.  **  This 
amendment  has  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  by 
its  subsequent  ratification  oy  the  voters  at  the  polls." 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  had  already  decided 
in  July,  1875,  that  ^*this  amendment  wns  adopted, 
and  it  now  forms  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  State." 
(87  A.,  579,  ForstalPscase.) 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case 
of  McComb  V9.  Board  of  Lic^uidation,  say :  *^  On  the 
day  of  passing  this  act  [speaking  of  the  funding  act  <A 
1874]  the  General  Assembly  p^sed  another  act,  pro- 
nosing  to  the  people  of  the  State  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  tne  State,  which  was  adopted  at  the 
ensuing  election."  This  case  was  decidca  in  October 
term,  1875  (2  Otto,  581).  The  Nicholls  General  As- 
sembly on  tne  12th  of  March,  1877,  passed  an  act  Uie 
title  of  which  is  as  follows :  "  An  act  to  enforce  effect- 
ually the  coni^titutional  amendments  proposed  January 
84, 1874,  ratified  at  the  general  election  held  on  No- 
vember 2, 1874,  relative  to  the  State  debt  and  the  ftmd- 
ing  thereof;  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  State  and 
the  holders  of  the  bonds  issued  by  virtue  of  said  amend- 
ments :  for  that  purpose  to  amend  and  reCnaot  an  act, 
.  .  .  No.  8,  approved  January  24,  1874,"  etc  This 
act  is  No.  68  of  the  regnlar  scuion  of  1877,  approved 
bv  Governor  Nicholls,  the  first  section  of  which  pro- 
Tides  "that  act  No.  8,  approved  January  24,  1874, 
pages  89  to  42  inclusive,  statutes  of  1874,  commonly 
known  as  the  funding  bin,  entitled  '  An  act,*  etc.  .  .  . 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  and  refinacted  aa 
follows,"  etc. 

Under  these  circumstanoes,  the  nndendgned  never 
conceived  it  possible  that  any  one  would  undertake  to 
asBul  the  validitv  of  the  bonds  issued  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1874  and  the  constitutional 
amendment  of  that  year,  on  the  grounds  stated  by  the 
oommittee.  All  departments  of  toe  State  Government 
had  recognized  the  binding  force  of  the  funding  act 
and  the  constitutional  amendment  enforcing  it.  The 
Suprome  Court  of  the  State  on  two  occasions,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  one  occasion, 
expressly  declared  that  the  amendment  was  ratified  by 
the  people  of  the  State.  The  finding  act  has  been  ac- 
oepted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  as  one  of  the 
statutes  of  the  State  from  the  day  of  its  passage  to  the 
present  moment.  The  creditorR  of  the  state  were  in- 
vited to  surrender  the  bonds  held  by  them  at  a  dis- 
count of  forty  per  cent.,  and  accept  in  lieu  thereof 
the  consols  authorized  by  the  le^lation  of  1874;  the 
proce.<«  of  fVmding  the  entire  deot  of  the  State  under 
chat  legislation  has  been  going  on  undisturbed  for  five 
years,  and  it  may  be  said  the  funding  is  almost  com- 
plete. The  Nicholls  General  Assembly,  on  the  12th 
of  March,  1877,  so  far  fh)m  repudiating  tne  legislation 
of  1874,  passed  a  law  to  amend  and  reCnoct  the  i\ind- 
faufbiU  and  enforce  the  constitutional  amendment. 

nho  now  has  the  constitutional  power  to  say  that 


the  act  of  1874,  with  its  oontempomMons  eonatitational 
amendment,  is  not  the  law  of  the  land  so  aa  to  atfect 
contracts  entered  into  under  it ;  or  that  it  shall  n'»t  re- 
nmin  so  until  those  contracts  are  satisfied  ff  Any  oon- 
trarv  declaration  by  this  Convention  will  be  dL>re- 
garaed  by  judicial  tribunals.  The  undersigned  are 
not  prepared  to  announce  to  the  world  that  the  Suik- 
of  Louisiana  refuses  to  recognize  a  contract  whidi  all 
of  its  courts,  as  well  as  all  the  courts  of  the  Uniiid 
States  if  called  on  to  enforce  it,  would  not  hesitate  to 
use  the  judicial  power  of  the  State  or  nation  to  entorcc. 
When  a  man  refuses  to  pay  debts  recognized  by  tli« 
courts  of  the  country  as  legal,  and  to  enforce  ^rLioh 
they  will  exert  their  Judidiu  power,  it  is  said  that  ho 
repudiates  h\&  debts.  There  is  no  reason  why  lU 
same  terms  should  not  be  predicated  of  similar  cobduii 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  except  the  desire  to  uk  di]'!- 
matic  and  euphuistic  language  when  speaking  of  i 
sovereign.  Tne  fiict  is,  whether  a  Lep^lature  be  • 
Legislature  b  a  political  question,  and  tiierefore  it  is  a 
question  of  force.  The  Legislature  that  is,  and  exerts 
Us  authority  to  legislate,  and  which  can  enforce  iti 
enactments,  is  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  In  tiii^ 
country  the  Legislature  of  a  State  is  that  LcgLobtt.r? 
whose  laws  the  President  of  the  United  States  it  ill 
enforce,  if  called  on  so  to  do  by  the  L^rlslature  if  in 
session,  or  the  Governor  of  the' State  when  the  Le^^i^ 
lature  can  not  be  convened.  This  has  been  adjud^v  d 
many  years  ago,  if  adjudication  were  neoenary .  ( t  u- 
ther  v».  Borden,  7  Howard,  p.  42.^  It  is  matter  of }  :^ 
tory  that  the  President  of  the  Umted  States  reeocriiztd 
the  Legislature  of  1874,  and  would  have  enforvcd  it» 
enactments  if  resisted. 

The  report  waa  ngned  by  the  follow  Id  p 
memberB  of  the  committee :  Thomas  J.  Semmiis 
D.  CaflErey,  Hngh  Breen,  H.  O.  Warmoth,  M. 
Cahen,  G.  Legardenr,  Jr.  One  absent  men.bcr. 
HcConnell,  approved.  These  members  wero 
stated  to  represent  an  assessed  Talnation  of 
$102,076,769.  The  report  closed  with  the  re- 
commendation that  a  special  committee  of  nine 
should  be  appointed  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  consolidated 
debt  of  the  State  contracted  under  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  year  1874  can  be  effected. 

These  reports  were  subseauently  considered 
by  the  Convention,  and  a  deoate  ensued  which 
continued  through  several  daily  sesnons.  A 
motion  was  then  made  that,  for  the  porpos^e  of 
ascertaining  definitely  and  making  arrarre- 
ments  to  pay  the  trust  fund  due  the  Agrii  'j1- 
tural  and  Hechanical  College,  the  matter  of  the 
State  debt  he  recommitted  to  the  apeeial  com- 
mittee of  eighteen  on  that  subject,  and  that  F&id 
committee  nave  full  power  to  reconsider  tlie 
whole  subject  of  the  State  debt  On  a  sub*^ 
quent  day  the  chairman  reported  baek  the  n^s- 
jority  report,  with  an  additional  ordinance  w 

£ay  the  trust  fund  of  the  Agricultural  fcl 
[echanical  College,  amounting  to  $185,<>«  <>. 
A  minority  report  was  also  presented,  advisir.c 
that  the  principal  of  the  debt  be  paid,  with  in- 
terest at  three  per  cent,  for  fire  rears  and  fi  Lr 
per  cent,  afterward.  A  seeond  minority  re- 
port was  presented  which  advised  that  the dttt 
should  be  scaled  to  an  amount  inst  betwrtii 
its  highest  and  lowest  market  raiue  aanoe  t:  •■ 
funding  act,  and  to  pay  four  per  eent.  in- 
terest. 

On  the  next  day  (June  80th)  a  motion  w£^ 
made  to  adopt  the  migority  report  Th^rn  « 
motion  was  made  to  substitute  the  minor: t.- 
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report     While  this  motion  was  before  the  pons  of  said  oonsolidated  bonds  fiilling  due  the  Ist  of 

Goarention,  a  motion  was  made  to  amend  the  ^""^^  '^  'i*«  y«".  ^®^  ^,^^  ^^®  ????  »"  ^^"^^7 

I.UUVOUI.WU,  »  uivMvu  T,«w^«««  vv  «                w  romittod,  and  any  interest  tax  oollocted  to  meet  such 

mmonty  report  by  extending  the  three  per  ooupona  are  hereby  transferred  to  defray  the  expenses 

cent,  interest  to  ten  years  mstead  of  five  years,  of  the  State  Government. 

This  was  lost— yeas  49,  nays  80.     The  minority  Be  it  further  ordaiiud^  and  U  U  htrAy  ordained  hy 

report  was  then  lost— yeas  47,  nays  82.     The  <*«   ConHtUutwn<U   Convention,  That  the  foretfoinj 

•    •*.      ^  ^-j.  ««-  4.i»««  ^^¥  ♦V*  ««f*»  t^TxA  1/^*  provisions  and  articles  relative  to  the  consolidated 

raajonty  report  was  then  pot  to  vote  and  lost  g^j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^        ^,.  ^;^  Constitution,  except 

—yeas  40,  nays  89.     A  motion  was  then  made  ^  hereinafter  provided,  as  follows : 

to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  minority  At  the  election  held  for  tiie  ratification  or  rejection 

report  was  lost.     This  was  agreed  to.     A  sub-  of  this  Constitution,  it  shall  bo  lawful  for  each  voter 

cf:*„f^#v^- fK/x  rMSn^rif V  i>An/\«^  woa  tbAfi  n-flpAroil  to  havc  whttou  or  printed  on  his  ballot  the  words, 

stitute  for  the  minority  report  was  then  offered,  ,,  ^^^  ordinance  relafive  to  State  debt,"  or  die  wordi 

to  scale  the  debt  to  seventy-five  cents  on  the  «« Agamst  ordinance  relative  to  State  debt" ;  and  in 

doJlar  with  four  per  cent,  interest.     An  amend-  the  event  that  a  minority  of  the  ballots  so  cast  have 

meat  to  this  was  offered,  that  the  debt  should  on  them  the  words^  **' For  ordinance  relative  to  State 

be  scaled  to  fifty  cents  on  the  doUar,  with  four  ^fbt,"  tiien  tiie  sajd  foregomg  provisions  and  aj-ticlea 

*  •   i     ^JT*       A *u^-  ^^^^aJL^^^  ♦«  ¥U^  of  this  ordinance  shall  form  a  part  of  the  Constitution 

per  cent,  mterest.     Another  amendment  to  the  submitted  if  the  same  is  ratiflcaj  and  if  a  minority  of 

substitute  was  offered,  that  the  debt  should  re-  the  votes  so  cast  shall  have  endorsed  on  them  the 

main  intact,  and  that  interest  be  paid  at  the  rate  words,  ^^  Against  orchnanoe  relative  to  State  debt," 

of  two  per  cent  for  five  years,  three  per  cent,  then  said  provisions  and  articles  shall  form  no  part  of 

for  ten,  and  four  per  cent,  afterward.     An  *^  Constitution. 

amendment  was  offered  to  this  last  proposition,  This  ordinance  was  to  be  submitted  to  the 

that  it  be  three  per  cent,  interest  for  ton  years,  yoto  of  the  people  on  the  same  day  with  the 

aad  four  per  cent,  aftorward.    This  was  lost—  Constitution. 

Teas  51,  nays  68.    Another  amendment  to  this  The  reason  advanced  for  scaling  the  debt  by 

proposition,  that  the  debt  bear  two  per  cent,  those  who  sustained  it  was  that  the  question 

interest  till  maturity,  was  lost— yeas  28,  nays  of  ability  or  inability  of  the  people  to  pay  was 

9^J.    On  the  question  to  give  the  bondholders  the  one  on  which  the  action  of  the  Oonven- 

their  choice  between  serenty-five  cents  at  four  tion  turned. 

per  cent,  and  the  face  of  the  bond  at  two  per  The  provision  of  the  Constitution  for  the  relief 
cent,  for  five  years,  three  per  cent,  for  ten  years,  of  the  delinquent  taxpayers  declared  all  intor- 
and  f onr  per  cent,  afterward,  the  vote  was —  ests,  penalties,  costs,  fees,  and  charges  whatever 
yeas  25,  nays  91.  To  amend  the  minority  re-  on  taxes  and  licenses  due  to  the  State  or  any 
port  by  allowing  three  per  cent  interest  for  political  corporation,  prior  to  January  1, 1879, 
fitleen  yoftra  and  fonr  per  cent,  afterward,  the  and  still  unpaid,  to  be  remitted.  All  property 
vote  was — ^yeas  67,  nays  69.  Finally,  all  the  forfeited  to  the  State  or  an^  political  corpora- 
proposed  amendments  were  lost,  especially  lion  for  non-payment  of  taxes  shall  be  redeem- 
tUo^  for  scaling  the  debt  below  seventy-five  able  by  paying  the  principal  due  at  any  time 
cents  on  the  dollar.  After  much  subsequent  previous  to  January  1,  1881,  with  eight  per 
discussion,  the  whole  subject  was  disposed  of  by  cent,  interest  subsequent  to  January  1,  1880. 
the  adoption  (yeas  71,  nays  41)  of  the  following  The  preamble  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  as 
orJioancey  to  be  submitted  to  a  popcdar  vote :  follows: 

Art.  1.     a  tt  ordained,  That  the  Interwt  to  be  Wo,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Louiaians,  in  order  to 

nald  on  the  consolidated  bonds  by  the  State  of  Louisi-  establish  justice,  insure  domeatio  tranquillity,  promote 

In  a  be  and  is  hereby  fixed  at  two  per  cent  for  five  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bleasinga  of  liberty 

ve^ra  from  the  lat  of  January,  1880,  three  per  oont.  to  ouraelvee  and  our  posterity,  acknowledging  and  in- 

!  T  fifteen  jreara,  snd  four  per  oent.  thereafter;  and  voicing  the  guidance  of  Almighty  Go<L  the  Author  of 

tbcresliall  be  levied  an  annual  tax  sufficient  for  the  full  all  good  government,  do  ordam  and  estabhsh  this 
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ment  of  said  interest^  not  exceeding  three  mills,  the     Constitution. 


V  nit  of  aU  State  tax  bemg  hereby  fixed  at  six  mills.  .    ,.  ,     ^      -    ,      ,».„     ^  «•  i.*.                  #  i 

f^-.v'ided,  the  holders  of  oonsoUdated  bonds  mav,  at  Article  6  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  as  fol- 

'^^ir  option,  demand  in  exchaz^  for  the  bonds  neld  lows: 

/  them  bonAi  of  Uie  denomination  of  five  dollars,  j^^  ^   r^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^         ^^r  mvol- 

r.o  hundred  doW  *J«  ^^/^^red  dolUrs,  one^^^  ^^^^     servitude  in  this  State  otherwise  than  for  the 

rA  doUare,  to  be  fajned  at  f «  ^^^f  seventy^ve  p^jnishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have 

•  uu  on  the  dollar  of  bonds  held  and  to  be  surren-  €^    ^  t    AnnvirtflH 
:  ff^J  by  sufih  holdere,  the  said  new  issue  to  bear  in-  "^°  ^^^  convicted. 

--.-.t  at  ^  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  ^he  General  Assembly  is  authorized  to  cre- 

A^r^  T&  holders  of  the  consolidated  bonds  may  «<»  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture.    The  State  tax  on 

-.•  aav  time  present  their  bonds  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  property  is  not  to  exceed  six  mills  on  the  dol- 

-:.  ie\  or  to  an  agent  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  far,  or  five  mills  if  the  State  debt  ordinance  is 

--  ae  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  other  in  the  ^ot  adopted.    No  parish  or  municipal  tax,  for 

v  of  Landon ;  and  the  Mid  Treasurer  or  agent,  as  „  nnmoa«i  whatsoevfir  ahall  exceed  ten  miUs 

.    ca^  may  be,  shall  endorse  or  stamp  thereon  the  ***  pnrposes  wnatsoever,  snau  ©xceea  wn  mms 

.   rl^   "  Intezvet  reduced  to  two  per  cent,  for  five  on  the  dollar;  and  for  bridges  and  other  special 

-  ir^  imm  January  1, 1880,  three  per  cent,  for  fifteen  objects  there  shall  be  no  increase  of  tax  unless 

-iri,  and  four  per  cent,  thereafter" ;  provided,  the  first  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  property-own- 

i^r  CT  holders  of  said  bonds  may  apply  to  the  ^  approved. 

•  '  r:;?^w  iSdf"^              • ""  ^            ""  Among  the  other  provisions  of  the  Oonstita^ 
.iLr.  8.  \Sf  U  fvHker  ordained^  That  the  oon-  Uon  are  the  following: 
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No  qnoliflcation  of  any  kind  for  iofflrage  or  office,  nor  sngar  parishes  (sixteen  in  number)  |26,T00,- 

any  restraint  uiyn  the  wme.  on  account  of  race,  color,  qqq  thirty-six  cotton  parishes  |83,4OO,000,  and 

^x^^e^i^A^roibtliss'^^  S.".^pr^^^rJp"l^"^^°•'?^  p-^  "'^'^^''- 

New  Orleans  a  university  for  the  education  of  persons  250,000.  The  cotton  parishes  represent  a  pro- 
of color,  provide  for  its  proper  government,  and  make  dnction  of  abont  $29,000,000;  sugar  parif^liis, 
an  annual  appropriation  of  not  less  than  five  thousand  |1 9,000, 000.    The  position  of  the  State  in  1 660 

to^oSlidSlS^^^"'***"^^  ^*®-    ^^^^^^  v*5ues,   $420,000,000;  lifibili- 

Wom^wenty-one  years  of  ago  and  upward  shall  ties,   outside   of  property    banks,    $4,700,WK) 

be  eligible  to  any  office  of  control  or  management  un-  After  the  war,  December  81,  1866:  Assessed 

der  the  school  laws  of  this  State.  values    reduced  to   $200,000,000;    liabiliiief, 

The  school  ftinds  of  this  State  shall  consist  of:  outside  of  property  banks,  $6,T80,000.     Le- 

2.  The  interest  on  the  proceeds  of  all  public  lands  thmg  to  be  replaced  and  repiured.     There  » 

heretofore  granted  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  no  record  of  the  cotton  crop  prior  to  1872-73; 

and  support  of  the  public  schools ;  but  estimating  on  the  basis  of  the  total  cotton 

be'^^h'^"^^^  ^^^^  r/:V  k'  't^'  ^?  p[k'  "*"  ^'«K": 

gently  for  schSol  puiposes ;  '  can  not  be  put  down  m  the  year  1867-'68  at 

4.  AU  fiinds  or  property,  other  than  unimproved  over  800,000  bales ;  crop  of  sugar  ©ame  rear, 

lands,  bequeathed  or  granted  to  the  State,  not  desig-  87,645  hogsheads.     Beginning  in  1872-^78,  tlio 

natod  for  other  purposes ;         ^  ^     . ,,.  ,     ^,  records  show  the  following  productions :  Cot- 

6.  The  proceeds  of  vacant  estates  falling  under  the  ^^_,    ,«.  f.r^  Vai^.  .««••  lAft  KOf\  v^^^^h^rA^- 

Uw  to  the^State  of  Louisiana.  ^  ^»'  484,000  bales ;  sugar,  108,620  hogshcf  d^ . 

The  Legiskture  may  appropriate  to  the  same  ftmd  graduaUy  mcreasmg    year   by   year  cntil  ie 

the  proce^,  in  whole  or  m  part,  of  public  lands  not  1877-78  Louisiana  occupied  the  third  rank  a 

designated  for  any  other  purpose,  and  shall  provide  a  cotton -producing  State,  the  crop  of  cottfn 

that  every  parish  may  levy  a  tax  for  the  public  schools  j^  j      646,000  bales ;  sugar,  208,841  hogfhfsds 
therom,  which  shall  not  exceed  the  State  tax :  provi-  fiiV^l/v  ^^X  i       u     j   '  rt 

ded,  thkt  with  such  tax  the  whole  amount  o^  parish  — withm  60,000  hogsheads  of  her  aTerage  crop 

taxes  shall  not  exceed  the  limits  of  pariah  taxation  before  the  war,   and  only  surpassed  by  t(n 

ilxod  by  this  Constitution.  crops  iu  all  her  history  as  a  sugar-prcdcccr 

The  Gener^  Assembly  ma^  provide  for  the  organl-  Dnnng  the  same  period  her  rice  prodncti.ns 

zation  or  establishment  of  a  State  Board  of  Education,  z^^^^^a  s^^^  kooha  v««i.<k1o  ;«.  10*70  '•"•^♦1 

and  of  Parish  Boards  of  Education;  provided,  that  "PPJ^l^  ^1  o^'^r  ^^L        i^^Hir?  -     I!^J_-q 

the  members  of  said  Boards  shall  servo  without  com-  140,786  m  1877-'78,  and  167,770  m  1678-  <9. 

pensation.  Of  the  fruit  crop,  which  has  become  an  impor- 

The  general  exereises  m  the  public  schools  shall  be  tant  item   in  the  exports,  80,000    barrels  ^f 

conducted  in  the  English  language  and  the  elementary  oranges  passed  over  one  route  alone.    In  1865 

branches  taught  therem ;  provided,  that  these  elemen-  ^t*     "^      ^^1.^         11  ^:i  t    HITl^  L  _  *i  ..^ 

tary  branchd  may  also  U  taught  In  the  French  Ian-  there  were  two  small  oil  factonea ;  now  there 

guaae  hi  those  parishes  in  the  State  or  localities  in  are  six,  consuming  100,000  tons  of  seed,  ei- 

said  parishes  wnere  Uio  French  language  predomi-  porting  in    1877-'78  8,280,660  gallons  of  oil 

nates,  without  incurring  additional  expense.  jm^  about  60,000  tons  of  cake,  representing  a 

The  term  of  the  State  offices  is  four  years,  value,  together,  of  over  $8,000,000.  There 
The  State  capital  is  to  be  removed  to  Baton  are  now  two  cotton  factoriea,  five  aup«ir  re- 
Rouge,  fineries,  soap  and  ice  factories,  represent irg 

The  general  features  of  this  Constitution  $2,000,000 — all  sprung  up  rince  the  war.    The 

are  similar  to  those  of  others.    It  was  provi-  imports  from  the  interior  in  1877-^78  were 

ded  that  the  election  should  be  held  on  the  $148,000,000,  against  $186,000,000  in   IS"^ 

first  Tuesday  in  December,  and  at  the  same  *77.    The  exports  during  the  same  period  were 

time  there  should   be  chosen   sll-  the  State  $69,000,000  in  1876-'77,  against  $84,000,CC-7 

officers  and  members  of  the  General  Assem-  in  1877-78.    In  1877-'78  Louisiana  produce%i 

bly.    The  term  of  all  such  officers  shall  com-  quite  $60,000,000  in  cotton,  sugar,  mokfe'es. 

mence   on  the  second  Monday  in  January,  rice,  and  manufactures. 
1880.     The  final  adjournment  took  place  on        The  following  summary  shows  the  rclatir.* 

July  28d,  it  being  tne  eighty-first  day  of  the  proportion  of  direct  taxes  on  real  and  person  vl 

session.  estate  from  the  levy  of  1877  (collected  m  1  ^7*  1 

The  subject  of  the  resources  of  the  State  paid  by  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  that  p^:  1 

was  fdhided  to  in  tbe  Convention.    Although  by  the  country  during  1878  and  the  first  qunJ- 

the  amount  of  the  staples  produced  is  large,  ter  of  1879,  as  shown  by  the  Anditor*^  re- 

they  are  subject  to  a  very  serious  discount  for  port : 

the  expense  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  p^^g^  „^  Orioftn*  in  1878 ts^s.K^r  -f 

are  largely  imported  for  consumption.    Thus  Ptfish  of  Orieaiii,fli«t  quarter  of  1879 kx^^t.*^  .2 

it  may  prove  that  a  free  State  in  which  the         Tt«imri«ii  fOri  ^  ^  ,  , . 

agriculture  is  devoted  to  such  staples  as  cot-  cooSryiirSaB  ini8TO.V//*///V//.*.^^^^ 

ton,  sugar,  and  tobacco  is  not  so  rich  as  one  in  Ooontry  puiahei,  first qnairtar of  1879.' 'III! ii       €b4^h  •• 

which  the  cereals  and  kindred  crops  are  culti-  *_    ^  v  1^ 

vated.    From  a  statement  made  in  the  Con-         KtSJS'tt?8El2!^!!;;:;:::;::::::::::;    1^2^  l: 
vention  it  appears  that  the  State  assessment 

in  1877-78  was  about  $177,000,000,  of  which       In  addition  to  the  above,  the  licenses  paid  1:> 

the  parish  of  Orleans  represents  $109,000,000,  during  1878  were : 
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Parish  of  Orieant |t0O.41i  fiO  oblivion  the  Constitution  of  1866  aa  a  rolioof  wrotng 

Other  pariabea — , 1^^*^  **  And  milit&rv  oppression. 

T..U1  jiresent  iMesaed  T«lue  of  oroperty.  .  . .  lT7,27»,sfl»4  00  Jiesolced.That,  the  counting  of  the  electoral  vote  of 

iti^rmrSriT**'**^              ^"^            iai84.0«4  00  Louisiana  fn  favor  of  Ruther^oi^  B.  Uayes  for  Preal- 

Toul  "preset  iiis^^^'  'viaoe  'of*proi;i;rt^*  *<rf  ^^^^P^  2f®  V?^^^  ^^^i  "^^  William  A.  Wheeler 

couniry  parishes 6d,186^9M  00  for  Vice-President,  was  notoriously  a  fraud  on  popu- 

ToiHl  amount  of  taxes  leried  In  parUh  of  Or*  Imr  ri^htSj  effected  by  evil  machinations,  the  plots  and 

lesQs l,9t2,4T0  00  oonspiraaes  of  the  late  odious  Kadical  State  admin- 

Totnitmooatof  tazot  leried  In  country  pM^       tot  act  aa  ^^™^on  and  their  aidere  and  abettors  at  home  and 

ishe«       ••/:•••;,••• ;  •  ALil-^l «T,4ST  W  abroad ;  and  that  the  Democratic  party  of  Louisiana, 

l':^^li!S:S^}::S^Z-^i^::::                 n  .ppealu«  to  the  evident  of  the  oa«n«W 

^                               '  *^  by  authonty,  arraign  the  authors  of  this  great  crmie 

In  additioD  to  the  above  taxes  for  State  pur-  winst  liberty  and  the  Constitution  for  the  just  con- 

pose,,  the  parish  of  Orleans  was  called  ooon  "^SSS^tS'^Kf  !re,S?,Sr-of  the  Senate  .nd 

to  expend,  on  account  of  city  government  dur-  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 

ins  1878,  the  snm  of  $2,318,620,  of  which  $1,-  ted  States  are  entitled  to  the  grateful  acknowledg- 

667,018  consisted  of  tax  on  real  and  personal  menta  of  the  countnr,  for  the  zeal  and  fidelity  and 

estate.    The  total  direct  tax  burden,  city  and  «>"™g«  **^'?'?*S^  •  .  S  ^  "^^P^^  the  pasaajre  of 

c»  ♦    ♦^w^^  „^^«  ^-^.^«-<^  :«  \r««  nJi«««o  i  .^  1*^*^  hy  which  the  mterforenoe  of  the  mihtaiy  at  the 

State  taxes,  upon  property  in  New  Orleans  last  ^^^  ^  ^^^  prohibited  and  the  trial  by  juiy  in  tho 

year  was,  therefore,  $2,889,497.     The  average  Federal  courts  made  impartial. 

rate  of  taxation  for  local  purposes  in  the  coun-  Jiesolvedy  That  the  rights,  the  liberties,  the  interests 

trv,  as  shown  by  returns  to  the  Auditor,  is  less  «?<!  lienor  of  Louisiana  deimmd  that  her  rightfully 

than  oae  per  cent    The  rural  parishes,  there-  Slir^-i^iSd^l^^t^""^"- '^''""^  *"" 

fore,  bear    a  total  tax  for  parish   and  btate  Jietohed,  That  Francis  T.  Nicholls,  now  Governor 

purposes  of  about  20  or  21  mills,  aggregating  of  Louisiana,  is  entitled  to  the  gratetul  acknowledg- 

%  1  isS  839  ments  of  his  fellow  citizens  for  his  patriotism  and  pub- 

The'consoHdat^l  7  per  cent  bonds  wo«  g.%^S^'^^''e^^S<,^o^L"S.^«."'~~* 

qioted  at  60  to  67  m  January,  but  were  20  ^               r,        ^            .               *i  -i 

per  cent,  lower  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Republican  State  Convention  assembled 

The  Deraocratio  State  Convention  to  make  ^n  N'ew  Orleans  on  October  Slst,  and  nomina- 

norainations  assembled  in  New  Orleans  on  Oc-  t©^  ^or  Governor,  Taylor  Beattie;  for  Lienten- 

tober  6th,  and  was  organized  by  the  election  of  ant-Governor,  James  M.  Gillespie ;  for  Attor- 

F.  B.  Peche  as  chairman.    The  nominations  ney-General,   Don  A.  Pardee;    for  Auditor, 

were  as  follows:  For  Governor,  Louis  A.Wiltz;  Clodius  Mayo;  for  Secretary  of  State,  James 

f>T  Lieutenant-Governor,  S.  D.  McEnery;  for  !>•  Kennedy  (colored);  for  Superintendent  of 

Attorney-(Jenera],  J.  C.  Egan;  for  Secretary  Schools,  M.  F.  Bonzeno.    The  following  is  a 

of  State,  W.  8.  Strong;   for  Auditor,  AUen  synopsis  of  the  resolutions : 

Jiimel ;   for  Superintendent  of  Schools,  £.  H.  First — We  hold  that  our  govemment  is  national  in 

Fav.     The  platform  adopted  was  aa  follows :  >**  character  and  composed  of  States  free  m  their  sepa- 

*^                     ^  rate  spheres,  but  subordinate  to  the  national  Govem- 

Jiefolted^  as  heretofore  declared.  That  our  dcsis^niv-  ment.    Second — It  b  the  privilege,  right,  and  dutv  of 

tioQ  of  DemocTBtio  partv  of  Louisiana  is  significant  of  the  national  Government  to  guarantee  a  free  repuoli- 

L.c-  p<)\rer  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  is  used  can  form  of  govemment  to  each  State.    Thira — No 

t^  express  our  determination  to  secure  every  citizen  of  govemment  of,  for,  and  by  the  people  can  exist  when 

the  State  the  equal  righf*  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Con-  the  ballot  is  not  free,  nor  when  the  result  of  the  ballot 

ptit'itioQ  of  the  United  States  and  iti  amendments,  and  is  changed  by  firaudnlent  and  oornipt  returns.    Fourth 

\^\v  laws  made  in  punuance  thereof,  and  to  promote  — We  favor  a  protective  tariff.    Fifth— That  it  is  the 

T^i  rm  in  every  department  of  the  State  Government,  duty  of  the  national  Govemment  to  improve  the  riv- 

Ji'^olrgd,  That  the  Democratic  party  of  Louisiana  has  ere  and  harbors  of  the  nation,  especially  the  Misus- 

n'> '  >th<ir  object  in  view  than  to  preserve  for  the  present  sippi  River  and  its  tributaries.    Sixth— Favors  nation- 

c^neration  and  for  posteritv  the  national  Govemment  a1  aid  for  the  soutliera  route  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and 

ax-'iniing'  to  the  spirit  of  the  framere ;  to  protect  and  advocates  striking  ftt>m  all  treaties  of  clauses  therein 

c^aid  the  rights  of  the  States  as  determined  by  the  which  place  one  and  all  upon  the  basiB  of  the  moat  fa- 

'.  li^tltution  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  justice ;  vored.    Eighth — Favora  tue  encouragement  of  Ameri- 

}rr>inote  and  advance  popular  education,  enforce  a  con  shipping  bv  subsidies.    Ninth— Ilolds  it  to  be  the 

[H>r  subordination  of  tho  military  power  to  civil  au-  duty  of^tne  national  Govemment  to  secure  by  all  means 

T/v,  protect  the  purity  of  elections,  and  encourage  the  construction  of  a  canal  or  other  system  of  trans- 

j::  i  <k- vclop  the  material  resonroes  of  our  people.  portation  acroas  the  isthmua  of  Darien,  and  insist  that 

R'.'^lr^d.  That  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  no  non- American  nation  or  native  shall  have  a  pre- 

P-^'Or,  the  building  of  levees  on  the  bank,  so  as  to  af-  dominating   influence   in  the  management   thereof. 

t.rl  ca^e  and  safety  for  oommeroe,  and  a  channel  for  Tenth — Asserts  that  the  honor  of  the  State  and  its 

n^vt  jation.  as  well  as  to  protect  the  valley  from  inun-  citizens  as  well  as  their  national  interosts  are  pledged 

^lat:  Q,  and  the  keeping  open  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  an  attempt  in  ffood  fiiith  to  pay  the  State  debt  repre- 

^  a  work  of  national  importance,  evidently  wamntea  aented  by  consolidated  bonds  issued  under  the  consti- 

•^  a  jut  coQstraction  of  article  L,  section  8,  of  the  tutional  amendments  approved  and  ratified  by  the  peo- 

• '  r;  cltution  of  the  United  States,  which  confere  upon  pie  in  1874,  that  ordinance  constituting  a  valid  contract 

'   'i;n:'«  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  State.    Eleventh — ^That  if 

Ur^-^lrjid,  Tnat  the  union  and  co<Jperation  of  all  oiti.  misfortune  should  prevent  a  full  oomplianoe  with  the 


to 


',     '1 


^liin;  popular  vote  that  tlie  people  of  the  State  and  commensurate  with  our   resources.    Twelfth — 

::i  f  exercised  their  rightfril  power  to  ordiun  and  es-  A  vera  that  good  &ith  with  the  oreditora  demands 

L.  w^h  tor  themselves  an  oraanic  instrument  of  gov-  that  the  vote  of  the  party  should  aa  a  unit  be  cast 

kni:u:L'Qt,  and  to  do  away  witti  for  ever  and  consign  to  against  the  State  debt  ordinance  of  the  proposed  Con* 
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Btitntloii,  bat  the  question  of  adojption  or  rqection  of  Circuit  Coart  ovemiled  the  denmrrer  and  de- 

^e  Constitution  w  left  to  ^e  individujd  oonvirtipn  of  nied  the  writ  whereupon  the  petitioner  took  ad 

the  voters.    Thirteenth— Holds  that  the  judicial  de-  .^^^^i      rnS2  n^«^  ik^i«v«r  JL.,s^^,^Ji^Ji  ««  *i^ 

partment  of  tiie  government  should  be  kipt  free  and  »PPeaL    The  Court  below  proceeded  on  the 

unpolluted  bv  the  poUtical  turmoU,  recognizing  honest  principle  that  the  power  of  taxation  belongs  ex- 

dinerences  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  construction  of  clusiTely  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  gov- 

the  constitutional  and  statutory  laws,  and  reoommends  emment  and  that  Uie  judiciary  can  not  direct  t 

i^S^ted^Don  Ae"!^  ^^  ^^^"^  ^*^*  ^  tax  to  be  levied  when  none  is  authorixed  by  the 

^  ^  '  Legislature.    The  Supreme  Court  held,  bow- 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  setting  forth  that  ever,  in  a  careful  opinion  delivered  by  Justice 

if  colored  people  are  allowed  to  vote  and  have  Field,  that,  although  the  power  of  taxation  is  a 

their  votes  counted,  they  will  remain  in  the  legislative  prerogative,  it  may  be  delegated  to  & 

State ;  if  not,  they  will  be  forced  to  emigrate,  municipal  corporation,  and  that  when  snch  a 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted  dedaring  Gen-  corporation  is  created  the  power  of  taxation 
era!  Grant  their  unalterable  choice  for  President  is  vested  in  it  as  an  essential  attribute  for  all 
in  1880.  The  election  of  Dumont,  who  is  an  the  purposes  of  its  existence,  unless  its  exercise 
out-and-out  Sherman  man,  as  permanent  presi-  is  in  express  terms  prohibited.  When,  there- 
dent  of  the  Convention,  is  considered  an  en-  fore,  authority  to  borrow  money  or  incur  an 
dorsement  of  the  Administration.  obligation  to  carry  out  any  public  object  is  con- 

At  the  election  on  December  8th,  the  vote  ferredupon  a  municipal  corporation,  the  power 
given  for  the  Constitution  waa  86,494 ;  against  to  levy  a  tax  for  its  payment  or  the  discharge 
it,  27,846.  The  vote  for  the  ordinance  r^tive  of  the  obligation  accompanies  it,  and  this,  too, 
to  the  State  debt  was  59,982 ;  against  it,  49,445.  without  any  special  mention  that  such  power 
The  vote  for  State  officers  was  as  follows :  is  granted.  It  ia  always  to  be  assumed,  in  the 
For  Gt)vemor — Wiltz,  Democrat,  74,769 ;  Beat-  absence  of  clear  restrictive  provirions,  that 
tie,  RepubUcan,  40,760.  For  Lientenant-Gov-  when  tiie  Legidature  grants  to  a  city  the  power 
emor — McEnery,  Democrat,  76,008 ;  Gilles-  to  create  a  debt  it  intends  that  the  city  shall 
pie.  Republican,  89,961.  The  other  Democrat-  pay  it,  and  that  its  payments  shall  not  be  left 
ic  candidates  were  elected  by  about  the  same  to  its  caprice  or  pleasure.  Whenever  a  power 
migorities.  The  division  in  tlie  Legislature  to  contract  a  debt  is  conferred,  it  mnat  be  held 
was :  in  the  Senate,  81  Democrats,  25  Republi-  that  a  corresponding  power  of  m>viding  for 
cans ;  in  the  House,  76  Democrats.  17  Republi-  its  payment  is  also  conferred.  The  latter  is 
cans,  2  Independents,  1  National.  The  vote  implied  in  the  grant  of  the  former,  and  such 
for  members  of  Congress  was  in  favor  of  the  implication  can  not  be  overcome  except  by  ex- 
Democratic  candidates :  First  District,  Gibson ;  press  words  of  limitation.  In  the  present  caM 
Second,  Ellis;  Third,  Acklen ;  Fourth,  Elam ;  the  indebtedness  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  is 
Fifth,  King ;  Sixth,  Robertson.  conclusively  established  by  th^  judgments  re- 

The  domestic  exports  from  New  Orleans  for  covered.    Owing  the  debt,  the  city  had  the 

the  year  ending  July  81,  1879,  amounted  to  power  to  levy  a  tax  for  its  payment,  and  it  was 

$68,624,797;  the  imports  for  the  same  period  clearly  its  duty  so  to  do.    The  payment  was 

amoanted  to  $7,141,989.    The  steady  increase  not  a  matter  resting  on  its  pleasure,  but  a  duty 

of  depth  in  the  water  at  the  mouths  of  the  to  the  creditors;  and  having  neglected  that 

Mississippi  has  attracted  the  attention  of  ship-  duty,  a  mandamus  should  have  been  issued  to 

owners.    Two  new  lines  of  steamers  have  been  enforce  its  observance.    The  judgment  of  the 

added  to  the  foreign  trade,  and  another  will  lower  Court  must  therefore  be  reverMd  and  the 

come  in  a  few  months.    The  Morgan  New  Or-  cause  remanded,  with  directions  to  iasne  the 

leans  and  Texas  Railroad  is  completed  to  Yer-  writ  in  compliance  with  the  petition, 
millionville,  where  it  connects  with  the  Loui-        There  were  apprehensions  that  a  repetition 

siana  Western,  affording  a  through  line  to  of  the  negro  exodus  would  take  place  in  the 

Houston.    The  New  Orieans  Pacific  is  rapidly  winter  of  1879-'80;  but  the  condition  of  the 

extending.    The  cotton  trade  shows  a  decline  colored  laboring  people  seemed  to  have  mucli 

of  200,000  bales,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  epi-  bettered  itself,  and  no  large  number  of  them 

demio  and  the  low  stage  of  water.    The  yield  seemed  disposed  to  emigrate.    The  share  sys- 

of  sugar  was  the  largest  since  the  war.    The  tem  was  still  the  mode  of  payment  in  Qse,  noind 

receipts  of  grain  were  10,678,806  bushels.  being  paid  wages  except  in  the  sugar  distenct*. 

The  power  of  the  judicial  department  to  order  The  cotton  crop  on  the  bottom  liuida  was  ex- 

atax-levy  came  up  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  cellent,  and  most  of  the  laborers  had  mootr 

the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Morris  Ranger  saved  up  at  the  end  of  the  year.    On  the  hiii^ 

w.  The  city  of  New  Orleans.    The  litigation  the  yield  was  poor,  and  a  part  of  the  popuh- 

arose  out  of  an  application  for  a  writ  of  manda-  tion  moved  to  the  low  lands.    Contracts  were 

muB  to  compel  the  authorities  of  that  city  to  levy  readily  entered  into  for  the  next  season,  even  i  n 

a  tax  to  pay  certain  Judgments  rendered  against  Tensas  and  Madison  parishes,  where  the  ido>( 

it  upon  bonds  issaed  to  the  New  Orleans,  Jack-  fears  were  felt. 

son,  and  Great  Northern  Railroad  Company.        LUTHERANS.    The  following  is  a  snmmarr 

The  city  set  up  as  a  defense  that  there  was  no  of  the  statistics  of  the  Evangelical  Lntiieraik 

legislative  authority  for  the  levy  of  such  a  tax.  Church  in  the  United  States,  aa  they  are  givezk 

The  petitioner  demurred  to  this  anawer,  but  the  in  the  *'  Chnroh  Almanac  "  tor  1880 : 
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snioDS. 


I.  OnnuAL  Gorxoiu 

>fin{<tteiiain  of  PennsvlFanift. . 

Mmlsterium  of  New  York 

Pittsburgh  Srnod 

Texas  Synod. 

District  Synod  of  Ohio 

Au?usuaa  Synod  (SvradiBh). . . 

Michigaa  Synod 

Canada  Synod 

IiiiuQa  Synod. 

Hol<ton  Smod. 

bjnod  of  (owa  (Q«rman) 

Auifitttuu  dynod  (Norwegian) . 


Mbb- 


ToUl 


II.  Stitodioal  GoirrzBKKOJL 
Joint  ?ynod  of  Ohio  (6  districts) . 


09 
78 
S9 

83 
180 
3d 
85 
15 
18 
185 
19 


Jnnt  Synod  of  Mlsaoorl  (8  districts). 

Wuv«onsla  Srnod 

XufwegUn  Synod. 

MmDd«)ta  Synod.... 

liiiiioii  Synod 


Total. 


III.  OximRAL  Stxod,  Soittb. 

Srood  of  Soath  Carolina. 

?  vioi  of  Yti^inla. 

s-rnol  of  Sontbwest  Tlrgtoi* 

Mi**i»!iippi  Synod. 

iieor^la  Synod. 


Total. . 


IT.  OnrxKAL  Btkod,  Nobtb. 

M  jrvland 

W.-si  Pennsylrwiia. 

Hartwidi 

»»*^ k  v/mo .•••••..«..■■......•«■•. 

Frinrkean 

A'>.fh«ay 

VsM  I'ennsylTania 

M  imi 

Wittealwi?»  Synod 

'>ave  Bnuich.. 

Ji  "'rthera  UttnoiJi. 

C'QtnU  PeansylTanla 

IOTT» 

K  irthern  Indlaiui 

.'>)ut>>em  nilnoU 

LV'jtral  lUinoisu 

Ne  V  York  and  Now  Jersey 

^iv}aehannn 

P':t»i)ur^b 

KAnsM. 

Aii<^»ri,.., 

X    inwksL 

HVthujTf 


768 


185 

659 

88 

166 

81 

85 


1,149 


88 

81 

81 

7 

8 


Total. 


y.  IXDvrarDnrr  Brirons. 

•rood  of  North  GaroSna 

T.  ':a*>t«ae  Synod 

P-4iio  Synod 

ll^ii/e's  Nor.  Etu.  Loi^  Synod. 


99 


70 
65 
80 
41 
88 
49 
76 
88 
48 
18 
81 
»3 
86 
40 
11 
89 
46 
89 
86 
84 
85 
18 
86 
18 
4 


iW 


5.T, 


rvnee  of  Nor.  Dan.  Lath.  Gh^reb 


>i  of  MarjiaBd  (Gennan) . 
Au^s&urg  Synod. 


TotaL 


840 


88 
81 
18 
81 
64 
8 
10 


165 


CoOfM- 


888 

65 

145 

85 

78 

818 
48 
45 
45 

87 

880 

70 


1,467 


808 

838 

149 

500 

60 

85 


1,875 


47 
5S 
49 
9 
18 


174 


86 
110 
83 
87 
84 
185 
98 
85 
64 
81 
44 
74 
88 
78 
84 
85 
87 
40 
65 
88 
80 
88 
88 
81 


1,817 


48 
65 

84 

58 

879 

9 

18 


491 


T93S8 

86,309 

11,994 

4,550 

7.000 

40,154 

4,600 

6,711 

8,104 

1,800 

17,700 

7,000 

aof^sos" 


00.467 
839,771 
85,835 
64,200 
10,000 
5,758 


486,015 


0344 

4,043 

8.730 

865 

761 


18,863 


11.639 
16,994 
4,098 
6,030 
8,938 
11,474 
18,719 
8,419 
^679 
8,385 
1,9-24 
7,431 
U^ 
8,507 
1,478 
1,817 
6,901 
6,683 
4,410 
T84 
1,800 
1,800 
4,057 
1.7T8 
8,036 


134,798 


4,608 
7,500 
8,300 
6,960 
18,564 
8,710 
1,308 


48,546 


Total  for  the  Oharch^  58  Synods,  8,015  min- 
isters, 5,224  congrei^ions,  824,825  members. 

The  Gennan  **  Almanao ''  of  Messrs.  Brobst 
and  Dlehl  ( AUentown,  Pa.)  ^ves  the  following : 

General  Ck>ancil — 761  ministers,  1,455  con- 
/rozationa^  210,170  oomraunioants;  Synodioal 
'"nferenoe — 1,169  ministers,  1,875  congrega- 
^i  »ni,  291,444  oommnnicants ;  General  Synod, 


North  —  888  ministers,  1,290  congregations, 
122,573  communicants ;  General  Synod,  Sonth 
—98  ministers,  175  congregations,  13,436  com- 
municants; Synods  standing  alone — 221  min- 
isters, 581  congregations,  51,572  communi- 
cants; total,  58  Synods,  8,087  ministers,  5,876 
congregations,  689,195  communicants.  The 
compiler  of  the  statistics  for  this  work  says 
that  the  number  of  ministers  may  be  regarded 
as  correct,  but  that  the  number  of  congrega- 
tions and  communicants  assigned  to  some  of 
the  Synods  is  taken  firom  the  reports  of  the 
previous  year. 

The  **  Church  Almanac "  gives  a  list  of  17 
theological  seminaries,  four  of  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  General  Council,  four  with 
the  General  Synod,  North,  five  with  the  Synod- 
ical  Conference,  pne  with  the  General  Synod, 
South,  one  with  the  North  Carolina  Synod ; 
the  remaining  two  Scandinavian.  The  liter- 
ary institutions  include  18  universities  and 
colleges,  12  classical  schools,  and  7  seminaries 
for  young  women.  There  are  80  institutions 
of  mercy,  including  orphans*  homes  and  schools, 
hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  immigrant  and  negro 
missions.  The  list  of  periodicals  includes  12 
weekly  publications,  of  which  6  are  English,  8 
German,  and  8  Norwegian ;  13  semi-monthly, 
of  which  10  are  German  and  8  Norwe^an  and 
Danish ;  89  monthly,  of  which  14  are  English, 
18  German,  5  Swedish,  and  7  Norwegian  and 
Danish ;  one  German  bi-monthly,  one  English 
and  one  Norwegian quarterlypublications, and 
six  annual  calendars  in  the  English  and  Ger- 
man languages.  Most  of  the  monthly  publica- 
tions are  intended  for  the  use  of  Sunday-school 
teachers  and  scholars. 

The  General  Synod  met  in  its  twenty-ninth 
Convention  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  June  11th.  The 
Rev.  W.  D.  Strobelj  D.  D.,  of  Rhinebeck,  N. 
Y.,  was  chosen  President.  Reports  were  made 
of  the  operations  of  the  boards  and  benevolent 
societies  of  the  Synod  during  the  past  two 
years.  The  receipts  of  the  Pastor*s  Fund  So- 
ciety had  been  $1,250,  and  its  disbursements 
$1,050.  The  assets  of  the  Publication  Society 
above  all  its  liabilities  were  $38,239.  The 
circulation  of  the  periodicals  issued  by  the 
Board  was  as  follows:  ** Lutheran  Sunday- 
School  Herald,"  86,000 ;  **  Augsburg  Teacher," 
5,500;  ''Augsburg  Lesson  Leaf,*'  26,500; 
"Primary  Lesson  Leaf,"  12,000;  and  22,000 
"  Lesson  Books,"  containing  the  lessons  from 
January  to  July,  1879.  The  receipts  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  for  two  years,  some 
of  which  were  from  bequests,  had  been  $25,- 
686,  and  its  expenditures  $28,978.  The  Board 
had  sustained  61  missions,  of  which  11  were 
new  ones,  while  6  had  become  self-sustaining ; 
and  It  had  now  47  missions  under  its  care,  with 
68  congregations,  4,183  members,  and  50  San- 
day-schools  with  5,488  scholars.  The  amount 
of  $20,000  a  year  was  appropriated  for  the 
work  of  this  Board.  The  receipts  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  for  two  years  had 
been  $88,938,  and  its  expenditures  $87,050. 
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Debta  resting  against  the  Board  of  $7,000  in  rwiuiros,  tod  which  is  more  pMticuUriT  defined  h 

the  United  states  and  $2,000  in  India  had  been  Ma^ew  j;^^",  gradimUy  brought  into  cxliu^* 

paid,  and  the  carrent  expenses  of  the  two  mis-  ^  *    oongregauons. 

sions  had  been  promptly  met.    The  India  mis-  The  mission  among  the  negroes  was  repre- 

sion  (at  Goontoor)  returned  4,731  baptized  sented  as  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  tie 

natives,  of  whom  2,086  were  adults  and  regu-  opening  for  extending  the  work  as  promi«inir. 

hir  commnnicants,   with  818  candidates  for  A  German  and  an  English  periodical  are  f>ub- 

baptism,  and  reported  a  net  gain  in  one  year  lished  in  the  interest  of  this  mission.    A  pl:x3 

of  1,191.     Several  Sunday-schools  had  been  for  the  establishment  of  an  English  tbeol'p- 

organized.    The  mission  was  conducted  at  an  cal  quarterly  review  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  ^  &s 

average  cost  of  nearly  $11,000  a  year.    The  adopted,  dependent  on  its  approval  by  the  Svn- 

African  mission,  conducted  at  an  average  cost  ods,  and  Professor  M.  Long  of  Columbus  axA 

of  about  $8,750  a  year,  had  forty  Christian  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Schmidt  were  designated  to  U' 

families  residing  in  its  neighborhood,  and  more  its  editors.     A  plan  was  adopted  for  the  for- 

than  sixty  children  in  its  school.    A  project  mation  of  State  Synods,  the  chief  features  c.f 

for  forming  a  second  station  in  Africa,  if  it  be  which  are  as  follows:  The  German  Svnotj*) 

found  expedient,  was  approved.    The  pledge  connected  with  the  Conference  are  to  fcrro 

of  the  Synod  of  $10,000  a  year  for  Church  ex-  State  Synods;  these  State  Synods  are  again  to 

tension  was  continued  for  two  years.    The  form  two  or  three  joint  Synods,  one  eti^t  i>( 

Committee  on  Sunday-Schools  reported  that  Indiana,  one  to  embrace  the  northwestern,  no- 

about  10,000  scholars  had  been  added  to  the  other  to  embrace  the  southwestern  States  and 

rolls  of  these  schools  during  the  past  year.  Territories;  the  Norwegian  Synod  not  to  lo 

The  committee  had  secured  a  representation  affected    by  these   boundaries,  and    £n^]>h 

on  the  International  Lesson  Committee  and  Synods  to  belong  to  the  joint  Synoda  in  whr.f<^ 

the  International  Executive  Committee.    The  territory  they  lie.    The  Synods  thus  forriitnl 

reports  of  the  literary  and  theological  institu-  are  to  establish  a  joint  theological  seminary 

tions  showed  them  to  be  prosperous.    A  reso-  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  with  three  faculties, 

lution  was  passed  declaring  it  to  be  the  judg-  German,  English,  and  Norwegian;  or  with  twu 

inent  of  the  General  Synod  that  the  policy  of  faculties,  if  the  Norwegians  prefer  to  have  & 

the  Church  should  he,  for  the  present,  '^  rather  separate  seminary.    The  Conference  recorn- 

to  strengthen  and  enlarge  the  colleges  and  the-  mended  that  the  celebration  of  the  three  bun- 

ological  seminaries  we  have  than  to  found  dredthanniversaryof  the  adoption  of  the  A  u£:^• 

new  ones ;  and  that  the  organization  of  new  burg  Confession  be  celebrated  on  the  25th  <  f 

institutions  of   these  grades,  when  needed,  June,  1880.    Hereafter,  the  Conference   will 

should  take  place,  not  under  an  irresponsible  meet  biennially. 

individualism,  but  only  under  the  direction  of  The  General  Cofineilmet  at  Zanesville,  Oliio. 

responsible  Synods  or  the  General  Synod,  ex-  October  9th.    The  Kev.  C.  P.  Erauth,  D.  I)., 

cept  in  cases  where  generous  men  may  found  presided.    Reports  were  presented  from  the 

and  permanently  endow  them  by  their  own  institutions  and  enterprises  of  the  Council,  as 

large  gifts  and  legacies.'^    The  District  Synods  follows:  The  income  of  the  Immigrant  Mi>- 

were  advised  to  permit  the  contributions  of  sion  in  New  York  from  October  1,  1877,  tc 

German  churches  for  education  to  be  appro-  October  1,  1879,  had  been  $1,806,  and  the  ex- 

priated  for  the  theological  training  of  young  penditures  $1,799.    The  income  of  the  £mi- 

men  for  work  among  German  Lutherans.    A  grant  Home  Association  for  the  two  jvii^f^ 

committee  of  German  ministers  was  appointed  ending  April  1,  1879,  had  been  $13,544,  sl"! 

to  prepare  a  plan  for  promoting  German  tlieo-  the  expenditures  $18,174.    A  favorable  repcct 

logical  trainmg.     A  Scandinavian  Secretary  was  made  of  the  working  of  these  institutioiis. 

was  appointed  to  lay  the  work  of  the  Synod  which  are  for  the  care  and  comfort  of  Lutheran 

before  the  people  of  that  nationality.  immigrants  on  their  arrival  at  New  York,  and 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Synodical  they  were  commended  for  greater  liberality  *< 

Co7\ference  was  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  support  by  members  of  the  Church.    The  total 

July.   About  fifty  delegates  were  in  attendance,  receipts  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  for 

representing  the  Synods  of  Dlinois,  Minnesota,  the  two  years  had  been  $11,478,  and  its  expcn- 

Missouri,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Norwegian  ditures  had  been  $11,291. 

Synod.    The  Rev.  W.  F.  Lehman  was  reelected  The  most  prominent  business  before   tho 

President.    The  discussion  of  doctrinal  ques-  Council  consisted  in  the  discussion  of  the  thc<<'^ 

tions  was  continued,  and  the  14th  and  16th  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Rev.  It. 

theses  on  Church  Fellowship  were  adopted  as  Krauth  by  order  of  a  previous  General  Cou:.- 

follows :  cil  on  **  Pulpit  and  Altar  Fellowship,"  and  1 1  • 

14.  It  is  m  decided  conflict  with  the  Confession  continued  consideration  of  the  proposed  no  n- 
when,  in  an  ecclesiaHtical  body  callingitself  Lutheran,  Constitution  for  Congregations."  The  tho*^* 
tbedoctrinaldijsclpllne  which' God^8  Word  reqmrea  is  on  "Pulpit  and  Altar  Fellowship"  were  ilt- 
Dot  exercised,  and  the  popuUr  theory  of  open  ques-  signed  more  fuUy  to  establish  and  explain  tftj'? 

tioM  is  accepted.           ,..,,,    n    #.    -^    u     .  position  of  the  Coundl  on  the  so-oaDed  GsU - 

15.  It  19  not  m  accord  with  the  Confession  when  a  f         «  i     ^  j  .  a.^  j«  i  o»rjc   «»u£^i.  ,i.w.>t««<.^    ; 
Synod  or  larger  eoclesiai*tical  body  makes  no  efforte  to  ^urg  rule,  adopted  m  1876,  Which  declared    .  .- 
have  the  discipline  in  doctrine  and  life  which  Christ  substance  that  Lutheran  pulpits  were  for  La- 
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theran  ministers,  and  Lutheran  altars  for  La-  pecially  demands  his  care.    He  shall  perform 

theran  members  only.    This  rnle,  the  resohi-  the  marriage  ceremony  in  strict  accordance 

tioQ  of  adoption  asserted,  *^  accords  with  the  with  the  laws  of  the  State  and  of  God ;  shall 

Word  of  God  and  with  the  Confessions  of  our  nse  the  burial  service  for  the  dead  who  die  in  the 

Charch,"  but  admitted  that  there  might  be  fellowship  of  the  Church ;  shall  eamestlj  urge 

exceptions,  to  be  judged  according  to  partiou-  and  carry  out  the  discipline  of  the  Church ; 

lar  circumstances.    Upon  the  question  arising  shall  promote  all  wise  plans  of  Christian  be- 

the  Council  decided  that  the  present  consider-  neficence  and  effort,  ana  shall  labor  to  prevent 

atioQ  of  the  theses  was  for  dicussion,  to  bring  all  deadness  and  fanaticism,  all  schism,  neresy, 

out  more  fully  the  views  of  the  Church,  with  separation,  and  alienation  in  the  congrega- 

the  object  of  arriviog  at  a  uniform  understand-  tion.'* 

ing  of  the  rule.  Of  the  ^*  Constitution  for  The  committee  having  the  subject  in  charge 
CoDgregations,*'  section  4  of  Article  IV.,  rela-  reported  that  a  seal  for  the  General  Council 
tive  to  the  duties  of  the  pastor,  was  adopted,  had  been  prepared.  The  custody  of  the  seal 
It  provides  that  the  pastor  *^  shall  conduct  the  was  given  to  the  President.  A  committee  was 
public  service  of  God^s  house  on  the  Sundays  appointed  to  prepare  for  the  next  meeting  of 
and  other  festival  days  of  the  Church  year ;  the  General  Council  a  paper  setting  forth  the 
shall  permit  no  one  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  true  relation  of  confirmation  to  adult  bap- 
whosd  soundness  in  the  faith  confessed  by  the  tism,  and  the  principles  involved  in  the  deter- 
Ltitheran  Ohurch  there  is  reason  to  doubt;  mination  of  the  proper  liturgical  forms  for 
shall  carefully  give  instruction  to  the  young  those  ministerial  acts.  The  attention  of  the 
and  ail  others  needing  it ;  shall  watch  over  the  Church  was  directed  to  the  former  action  of 
Smday-school  and  other  schools  of  the  Church ;  the  Council  adverse  to  secret  societies,  and  the 
shall  confirm  those  who,  having  been  duly  in-  Synods  were  urged  to  prevent  pastors  connected 
stracted,  give  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  with  them  from  being  members  of  any  society 
are  desirous  of  being  faithful  followers  of  disapproved  in  that  action.  A  report  of  the 
Christ.  He  shall  baptize  publicly,  except  in  work  of  the  district  Synods  mentioned  much 
8;;eoial  cases,  and  all  private  baptisms  shall  be  that  had  been  accomplished  in  the  work  of 
pihlicly  announced.  He  shall  administer  the  education  and  missions  by  those  bodies,  and 
L-Td's  Supper  to  all  those  who  desire  to  come  to  showed  that  many  new  points  had  been  occu- 
lt, if  be  has  been  notified,  and  of  whose  fitness,  pied  by  the  churches  of  the  CounciL  A  com- 
l>«>th  as  to  faith  and  life,  he  is  satisfied,  as  also,  mittee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  the  ter- 
ifhe  shall  judge  best,  to  members  unable,  from  centenary  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
a^e  or  sickness,  to  come  to  the  house  of  Gk>d.  {*  Formula  of  Concord."  The  further  consider- 
He  shall  be  active  in  the  work  of  a  pastor,  most  ation  of  the  theses  on  ^*  Pulpit  and  Altar  Fel- 
of  all  among  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  sorrowing,  lowship  **  was  recommended  to  the  next  Con- 
aad  among  all  those  whose  spiritual  estate  es-  vention  of  the  General  Council. 
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MAINE.    The  regular  session  of  the  State  tion  did  not  testify  in  his  own  behalf  should 

Ltgislature   commenced  on  January  1st.     J.  not  be  taken  as  evidence  of  his  guilt. 

M  inchester  Haynes  was  elected  President  of  An  act  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  sugar 

'he  Senate,  and  Melvin  P.  Frank  Speaker  of  and  molasses  provides  that  no  person  shall 

the  House.     The  session  closed  on  March  5th.  knowingly,  willfully,  or  maliciously  sell  or  offer, 

It  had  been  confined  almost  wholly  to  local  af-  or  expose  for  sale,  within  this  State,  any  sugar, 

fdirs  and  qaestions.  refined  or  not,  or  any  molasses,  which  has  been 

Among  the  resolves  passed  was  one  submit-  adulterated  with  salts  of  tin,  terra  alba,  glu- 

^\rij  to  the  people  constitutional  amendments  cose,  dextrine,  starch  sugar,  com  sirup,  or  other 

Tvrjviding  for  biennial  elections  and  biennial  preparations  from  starch,  under  the  penalty  of 

>  ^sions  of  the  Legislature,  and  changing  the  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500,  or  imprisonment  not 

'•.rm  of  office  of  Governor,  Senators,  Repre-  exceeding  one  year. 

^-Dtitives,  and  other  State  officials,  from  one  Deaf-mutes  who  are  fit  persons  for  instruo- 

'  f  two  years.    These  amendments  were  to  be  tion  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Asylum  in  Hartford, 

}'i<^sed  upon  by  the  people  at  the  September  Connecticut,  or  to  the  Portland  school. 

•  lection,  and  if  a  minority  of  the  votes  cast  were  The  salaries  of  the  State  officers  were  fixed 

iri  favor  of  them  they  were  to  become  a  part  as  follows:   Governor,  $1,500;  Secretary  of 

>f  the  Conotitution.  State,  $1,200;   Treasurer,  $1,600;   Ac^ntant- 

The  act  relating  to  the  Industrial  School  for  General,  $900 ;  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts 

''iris  was  so  amended  as  to  allow  inmates  to  each  $2,000;  Attorney-General,  $1,000. 

'  e  received  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fif-  The  operation  of  the  act  creating  free  high 

•-c-n  years.  schools  in  cities,  towns,  and  phmtations  was 

Another  act  was  passed  providing  that  the  suspended  for  one  year. 

f^t  that  the  defendant  in  a  criminal  prosecu*  Towns  are  authorixed  to  loan  money,  not  ex- 
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oeeding  five  per  cent,  on  the  regnUir  valaation,  ter  they  had  been  snrreyed,  were  divided  be- 
to  aid  in  the  constmction  of  railroads,  upon  tween  Miune  and  Massachusetts.  Aroostouk 
the  approval  of  the  same  hj  a  two-thirds  vote  County  being  thus  opened,  and  its  value  be- 
of  the  citizens.  coming  known,  it  was  necessary  for  roads  to 

The  sum  of  $1,800  was  appropriated  to  the  be  buUt.    To  bring  about  any  action  relative 

support  of  the  three  normal  schools  in  the  to  the  lands,  concurrent  resolves  of  the  two 

State.  States  were  necessary.    But  a  large  portion  of 

No  change  whatever  was  made  in  tlie  pro-  the  State,  which  belonged  both  to  Maine  and 

hibitory  law.    An  attempt  was  made  to  declare  Massachusetts,  was  not  laid  out  into  townshif't, 

native  wine,  etc.,  not  intoxicating  within  the  and  from  1848  to  1850  surveys  were  made, 

meaning  of  the  law,  and  an  attempt  to  repeal  Then  it  was  thought  best  for  the  State  to  pur- 

the  act  relating  to  the  duties  of  sherifib  and  chase  Massachusetts^s  share  of  the  property,  and 

county  attorneys,  known  as  the  "  Enforcement  it  was  done  in  1858,  the  State  paying  $3^>2,- 

Act,'*  but  both  were  unsuccessfuL  600.    Then  the  State  gave  it  away  to  rulroads, 

An  act  was  passed  providing  that  freight  and  but  with  the  provision  that  if  any  tract  iias 

passage  over  all  railroads  in  the  State  should  found  suitable  and  was  wanted  by  settlers  it 

be  at  equitable  rates ;  that  shippers  of  freight  should  be  surveyed,  roads  built,  and  pat  into 

should  have  a  right  to  elect  which  road,  south  the  market  at  not  more  than  one  dollar  per 

or  west  of  Portland, , their  freight  should  be  acre.    This  land  has  aU  been  sold  by  the  State, 

shipped  over,  and  all  agents  of  roads  shall  fol-  and  it  now  only  owns  the  fees  from  72,000 

low  directions  explicitly,  and  there  shall  be  no  acres,  which  the  settlers  hold  not  by  deed  bnt 

discrimination  by  connecting  roads  against  any  by  certificate.    The  Treasury  of  the  State  dots 

road  in  regard  to  passengers.  not  derive  one  cent  from  this  arrangement. 

Certain  cities  and  towns  that  loaned  their  The  chief  condition  which  was  to  benefit  the 
credit  to  the  Knox  and  Lincoln  Railroad  Com-  State  was  the  performance  of  the  road  labor, 
pany,  finding  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  The  following  resolutions  relative  to  the  ro- 
them  to  raise  money  to  pay  their  bonds  coming  sumption  of  specie  payments  passed  the  Sen- 
due  within  two  years,  obtained  authority  to  ate,  but  failed  in  the  House: 
issue  new  bonds  and  sell  them  to  raise  money  ^^;^^^  T^at  the  i«umption  of  niede  pmrmcnti 
for  that  purpose.  by  the  United  States  on  the  lut  day  of  January,  a.  r. 

The  act  relating  to  the  State  College  of  Ag-  1879,  after  a  suapension  of  eeventecn  yean,  is  gTc<tei 

riculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  was  amended  so  '^'^th  BatisfiMstion  and  approval  by  the  Legislatun:  oi* 

as  to  aUow  a  reasonable  charge  to  students  for  ^'^^  That  the  attafaunent  of  coin  r«im)pti.  n 

tuition,  to  be  detormined  by  the  trustees.    No  p^ig  a^  end  to  the  myriad  cvUa  insepareble  from  an 

appropriation  was  made  for  the  college.  irredeemable,  depredated,  and  fluctuatiiig  cami}<  y. 

The  act  allowing  the  employment  of  detec-  gives  to  labor  a  aure  rewara.Dlacea  our  commercial  tx- 

tives  by  the  State  was  repealed.  ^'^f^  "Pp^  *^®  ^°^y  ataWe  foundation,  lender*  a 

TK/^  !?««««•«»  n^r^h-  •♦  Ti»««.^,  -r«-  ^««f»/i  healthy  and  permanent  revival  of  buetneM  pnsanue, 

ITie  Farmers  Bank  at  Bangor  was  granted  ^^^  ^  ^f  ^  preserves  the  fidth  of  the  nitiun  in- 

a  charter  as  a  State  bank,  but  without  power  violate. 

to  issue  bills  to  be  used  as  currency.    This  was  Jieaolvedj  That  national  honor,  public  credit,  t.r.d 

formerly  a  national  bank,  and  surrendered  its  V^^^^  interest  alike  demand  that  Bj>edereaumpt:t  r., 

charter  as  such.  ^^J  ***PP'*y  *^?'^2  ""^^  ^  mwntained  hopv^t  v 

rm.         ,,.     '.         -  ^1.            _^      1.  Ai.    T»       :i  Mid  uumtemiptcdly  at  every  hazard ;  and  to  thii<  cn.l 

The  publication  of  the  reports  of  the  Board  our  Senators  and  Bepresentativee  in  Congxvaa  are  r^- 

of  Agriculture  is  to  be  omitted,  and  the  salary  quested  to  use  their  beat  endeavon. 

of  the  Secretary  is  reduced  to  $100  per  annum.  Hetolved,  That  a  ojpy  of  these  resolutions  be  eent  to 

The  use  of  weirs  was  limited  to  one  eighth  J«*  ®T!?Iu"Vl  SS'Sf f**^"^  ^"^  ^^•^  ""  ^^ 

of  the  channel  of  any  river.    The  annual  close-  Oongreas  of  UieUmt4^  States. 

time  of  lobsters  for  canning  purposes  was  fixed  An  act  was  passed  for  a  valuatioii  of  ell 

from  August  1st  to  April  1st,  and  no  lobsters  propertjr  in  the  State  based  upon  '*  the  fuU,  fiiir 

less  than  10^  inches  snail  be  sold  or  exposed  cash  vidne  thereof."     The  reductions  in  tie 

for  sale  between  those  dates,  under  penalty  of  annual  expenditure  made  by  the  LegisLature 

$5  for  each  lobster.    Fishing  for  porgies  with  amounted  to  $91,850. 

steamboats  and  seines  was  further  restricted  by  The  census  of  the  Penobscot  tribe  of  Indiftn  $ 

prohibiting  such  fishing  in  bays  and  harbors  taken  in  January,  1878,  amounts  to  450  p<rr> 

the  entrance  to  which  is  two  miles  wide  or  sons.      Their   annual  election   was   held    c  i 

leas.    Plover  is  omitted  fi*om  the  list  of  birds  Wednesday,  November  6,  1878,  at  which  Stc*- 

protected.  phen  Stanislaus  was  elected  Governor,   S:;*:'. 

The  amount  of  appropriations  was  $1,829,-  Neptune  Ideutenant-Govemor,  and   Saba  it  - 

028,  of  which  $853,000  was  for  interest  on  the  Dana  delegate  to  the   Legislature    of    1S71« 

public  debt.    The  State  tax  was  four  mills  on  Public  schools  were  taught  during  1878  at  k.; 

the  dollar,  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year,  the  places  designated  in  the  act  making  appri  >- 

It  amounts  to  $899,712.  priations  for  theur  support    In  some  of  t].<  •■ 

The  Land  Agent  was  authorized  to  convey  the  money  had  been  fiolly  expended  at    t }  v 

by  deed  all  lands  held  by  settlers  under  con-  end  of  that  year;  others  consumed  the  ent^r- 

tract,  without  the  performance  of  further  set-  amount  some  months  later.    The  day-Bch«     I 

tling  duties.    In  1826  all  of  the  wild  hmds,  af-  on  Oldtown  Island  averaged  about  fif^  acL^l 
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ara.   The  moral  and  social  condition  of  that  number  bnilt  daring  the  year,  82,  costing  $92,- 

portion  of  the  tribe  residing  at  Oldtown  was  746.    Estimated  yalae  of  all  school  property, 

notably  improved  in  1878,  through  the  special  $3,063,418.     l^umber  of  male   teacnera  em- 

etibrts  of  Father  O'Brien,  one   hnndrea  and  nloyed   in  snmmer,   274;  in  winter,   2,280. 

tneotj-five  having  signed  tlie  pledge.    Bishop  Number  of  female  teachers  employed  in  sum- 

Ileoley  of  Portland  last  summer  established  a  mer,  4,540 ;  in  winter,  2,889.    Average  wages 

commanity  of  Sisters  of  Mercy  on  Oldtown  of  male  teachers  per  month,  excluding  board, 

Maud,  and  they  inculcated  principles  of  mo-  $32.63 ;  average  wages  of  female  teachers  per 

ralit?,  industry,  and  economy.     An  evening  week,  excluding  board,  $3.98.     Amount  of 

school  had  been  established  there.  Low  wages,  money  expended  for  common  schools,  $986,- 

coQtiDaed  depreciation  in  the  price  of  baskets  648 ;   decrease  from    the  last  year,   $15,229. 

and  other  wares  usually  made  by  the  tribe,  and  Balance  unexpended,   $90,205.     Among  the 

decreasing  demand  for  their  labor,  prevailed  needs  of  the  schools,  the  Superintendent  says, 

during  1878;  yet  many  of  the  Indians  made  im-  "Another  is  better  teachers.     The  times  de- 

]>rovement8  in  their  dwellings,  and  they  have  mand  a  higher  grade  of  culture  than  formerly, 

eroctod  several  new  buildings,  and  generally  and  that  the  schools  shall  be,  more  than  ever 

have  devoted  more  labor  and  attention  to  agri-  before,  nurseries  of  purity,  morality,  and  up- 

cultaral  pursuits.    More  land  than  usual  had  rightness  of  thought  and  action.    Again,  the 

b':ea  cultivated.    The  Legislature  at  this  ses-  times  demand  better  supervision,  and  a  revolu- 

sion  made  the  following  appropriations  for  this  tion  in  our  system  of  employing,  examining, 

tribe:  Interest  on  trust  funds,  $4,429.70;  an-  and  certificating  teachers.' 

nuity,  $1,800 ;    agricultural   purposes,  $700 ;  At  the  State  Educational  Association  held  at 

bounty  on  crops,  $450 ;  agent's  salary,  $200 ;  Brunswick  a  short  time  previous  to  this  report, 

io'itrQctor  in  agriculture,  $100 ;  schools,  $385 ;  numerous  papers  were  read.    One   of  them 

repairs  on  Boboolhouse,  $30 ;  salary  of  priest,  urged  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  system 

^1<X>;  salary  of  Governor,  $50;  salary  of  lieu-  of  examination  of  teachers  and  schools,  and 

!t  nant-Govemor,  $30 ;  repairs  on  chapel,  $150.  advocated  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  ex- 

Tbe  whole  number  of  the  Passamaquoddy  aminers  in  each  county.    It  said : 

tribe  at  the  time  of  taking  the  census  was  613,  Ono  of  the  reasons  for  examining  boards  aa  proposed 

'f  whom   268  were  males  and  245  females,  is  that  many  persons  too  young  are  permitted  to  teaoh. 


c  lildren  were  whooping-cough  and  scarlet  fe-  ployed  who  have  no  ntnesa  for  the  work,  knowing 

ver.     Included  in  the  number  of  deaths  among  notning  of  plans  and  methods,  and  the  great  mass  ot 

Va  adulta  were  Governor  Newell  NentnnAimd  *^®  twelve  hundred  conmutteemen  employed  in  the 

I  -e  aauits  ^®\®^J®fpor  xjeweu  Pieptuneana  ^^^^^^4  ^o^^^g  j^  ^^  g^jj^  ^^  ^  \anonnt  as  the 

'vite.     He  had  held  the  otnce  of  Governor  for  teachers  of  the  best  ways  and  means  of  school  man- 

ij  my  years,  and  was  much  respected  by  the  agement.    The  importance  and  reaponsibility  of  the 

^~.  >e.      The  portion  of  the  tribe  residing  at  teachers'  work  is  not  felt  by  very  many  teachers  or 

I'ltasant  Point  had  taken  much  more  interest  committeemen.    What  Importance  cap  be  attached  to 

•    .1^  ^^^^1  Sm  #«-m;n»  »n^  :«>«,»«  ♦k^:-  :«4.r.«  any  work  which  any  boy  or  girl  of  nfteen  or  eighteen 

::m  uma}  m  farming,  and  it  was  their  inten-  ^^  ^^              iiidertake*Vith  a  week's  or  a  day's 

>  a  to  persevere  in  that  direction  m  the  lu-  preparation,  as  their  friends  or  themselves  may  take  a 

J  re.    The  following  appropriations  were  made  notion  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do  ?    in  some 

'V  the  Legislature  for  this  tribe :  May  dividend,  communities,  so  far  is  the  idea  of  teachere'  qualificft- 

;•  H , ;  November  dividend,  $300 ;  poor,  $2,000 ;  ?^"*.5<^J?  ^^J'«^^  one,  that  ignorant  a^nts,  falling 

.   '  ,^        , ^  AackA       -.J  *^    J    1   '  •  m  With  the  vulgar  prcmdioe  of  the  ignorant  against 

-ric  ultural  purpcwes,  $600;  crops  and  plowing,  ^^  i^^n^ed,  refi^toeiploy  well-edu5tedandtauned 

T  >  i ;    salaries  of  Governor  and  Lieutenant-  teachers,  and  prefer  the  more  ignorant  and  less  skill- 

'  >*ernor,   #140;    wood,  $200;  road  repairs,  ful.    The  cause  of  these  deficiencies  is  not  in  agents, 

-J :  contiagent  expenses,  $100 :   educational  J'^^  ^^  ^o. e»^?"^  committees,  whose  duty  by  law 

^^^^    *onn  .  o«ioi.v  yN^.vZi4>«4.    *i  Ao .  ^-«««  i«  to  ezamme  all  applicants,  and  oertiflcate  those  qnaJi- 

:  .ose3,  tpOO ;  salaiy  of  pnest,  $100 ;  dress-  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^ho  ai«  not.    Often  these  boaida 

..'  for  land,  $100;  salary  of  agent,  $200 ;  con-  are  made  up  of  lazy,  good-natured  men,  who  do  not 

.rent  fand,  $500.  wish  to  reject  those  whose  &thers  and  mothers  they 

A  report  of  the  schools  during  the  preced-  know,  and  often  as  ignorant  of  the  best  methods  of 

.'  year  was  made  by  the  State  Superintendent  «^^^*  requirements  as  of  calculating  an  edipee, 

*'Ue  Le^alatare  at  this  session,  containing  The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  State 

-  foIlowing^  details:  Whole  number  of  schol-  is  nearly  350,  of  whom  125  are  between  the 

-  i>t;tween  four  and  twenty-one,  214,797;  de-  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years.  Fifty  of 
•  -e  from  the  previous  year,  2,620.  Average  these  are  at  the  asylum  in  Hartford.  To  this 
ndance   in  snmmer  schools,  102,805;   in-  institution,  on  account  of  this  class  of  persons, 

.  >e,   1,823.     Average  attendance  in  winter  the  State  has  paid  the  sum  of  $216,000,  and  to 

yoits  108,d40;  increase,  1,287.    Whole  num-  other  institutions  outside  of  the  State  enough 

r  «if  different  scholars  registered  in  schools  more  to  make  the  total  amount  $298,251. 

ri'  :r  the  j^ear,  155,150;  decrease,  378.  Num-  A  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State  says 

■'  ''f  districts  in  State,  4,005;  decrease,  84.  that  the  cost  paid  by  the  State  to  persons  de- 

.-Tisber  of  parts  of  districts,  344;  decrease,  10.  fending  criminals  in  1871  was  $600 ;  in  1872, 

rar>cr  of  schoolhouses,  4,215;  decrease,  7;  $200;  in  1873,  $1,075;  in  1874,  $2,647.50;  in 
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18T5,  $1,250;  in  1876,  $677;  in  1877,  $280; 
in  1878,  $725 ;  total  cust  from  1871  to  1878, 
$7,454. 

The  returns  made  by  the  inspectors  for  cities 
and  towns  show  the  number  of  barrels  of 
pickled  fish  inspected  bj  them  during  the  year 
ending  November  80, 1878,  to  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: Mackerel,  23,434;  herring,  4,081 ;  cod, 
15 ;  shad,  67;  alewivea,  6;  swordtish,  14;  total, 
27,611. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1878  there  were 
forty-two  fire,  fire-marine,  and  marine  insur- 
ance companies  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State,  and  authorized  to  do  business  therein, 
of  which  one  was  stock  fire-marine,  two  were 
stock  marine,  one  was  mutual  fire-marine,  one 
was  mutual  marine,  and  thirty-seven  were 
mutual  fire  insurance  companies.  During  the 
previous  six  years  the  risks  written  in  Maine 
amount  to  $466,383,678.73,  and  the  premiums 
paid  to  $6,758,383.61.  The  companies  nave  paid 
tor  losses  the  sum  of  $4,495,969.07.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1878  there  were  ninety-five 
fire,  fire-marine,  and  marine  insurance  compa- 
nies of  otijer  States  and  countries  authorized 
to  transact  business  in  Maine,  of  which  ninety- 
one  were  stock  and  four  mutual  companies. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  tax  on  premium  re- 
ceipts paid  by  the  several  companies  was 
$8,241.20.  The  domestic  stock  companies  re- 
ceived premiums  on  marine  risks  amounting 
to  $228,844.24,  and  paid  losses  on  the  same 
amounting  to  $182,658.07,  or  80  per  cent,  of 
losses  to  premiums.  The  companies  of  other 
States  and  countries  received  premiums  amount- 
ing to  $736,634.71,  and  paid  losses  amounting 
to  $665,935.20,  or  90  per  cent  of  premiums 
received.  The  assets  of  the  mutual  companies 
that  made  returns  amounted  to  $753,079.08, 
of  which  amount  $639,184.64  consisted  of  pre- 
mium notes. 

The  statement  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Maine 
Beet-Sugar  Company  represents  that  industry 
as  improving.  The  pulp  produced  from  the 
beet  is  one  of  the  great  benefits  arising  from 
its  culture.  Twenty-three  tons  of  beets  per 
acre  is  the  average  in  Europe ;  one  ton  of  beets 
makes  400  pounds  of  pulp,  which  is  worth 
more  than  the  beets  themselves  for  feeding 
purposes.  When  dry  the  beet  has  18  per  cent 
of  sugar.  If  kept  until  spring,  the  sugar  is 
reduced  to  8  per  cent  Pulp  is  sold  at  $1  per 
ton,  the  riulroad  transports  it  for  80  cents,  and 
this  is  equal  to  hay  at  $4  per  ton.  Twenty 
pounds  of  pulp,  ten  pounds  of  straw,  and  one 
pound  of  meaJ  is  the  feed  per  day  of  a  cow  in 
Europe.  The  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Port- 
land raised  from  14  to  40  tons  of  beets  per 
acre;  average  amount  of  sugar,  11  per  cent 
In  1878  fifty  acres  of  beets  were  raised  in  that 
section,  and  as  many  more  in  Aroostook.  A 
capital  of  $160,000  is  required  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  sugar.  Ko  one  can  raise  beets 
at  a  profit  but  a  farmer,  and  no  one  can  man- 
ufacture but  a  refiner.  Deep  plowing,  early 
planting,  and  early  thinning  out  are  essential. 


Forty  tons  per  acre  is  not  a  large  yield  vith 
good  cultivation.  In  France  the  beet-prodncvrs 
receive  $3.50  per  ton ;  the  company  paid  |4. 

A  statement  of  the  amount  of  ship-huii^iics: 
on  the  Kennebec  River  has  been  pref-arvti. 
which  shows  the  number  and  tonnage  ot  u*- 
sels  built  there  from  1781  to  1879,  classiii.-d 
according  to  rig,  to  have  been  as  foUows  : 
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During  this  time  vessels  have  been  It.i.; 
in  Augusta,  HaDowell,  Gardiner,  Farmin^d.J.. 
Richmond,  Bowdoinham,  Pittston,  Vassal  l-or/, 
Waterville,  Sidney,  and  Chelsea. 

A  National  Home  for  disabled  volnnteor  ^'  ^- 
diers  is  located  at  Togas,  near  Angara.    1  ir 
number  of  soldiers  and  sailors  aided  by  tl» 
institution  during  1878  was  1,361;  adciittol 
267;  readmitted,  121;  honorably  dischar^^i. 
92 ;  dbhonorably  discharged,  6 ;  transferrtf*.  t  • 
other  branches,  45 ;  deserted,  47 ;  avera^re  m.r^- 
ber  present  daring  the  year,  836;  beJoB;:.:^ 
to  regular  army,  17 ;  volonteer  service.  l.:3    . 
navy,  4;  disabled  daring  the  war  of  reKlli  l. 
1,840;  Mexican  war,  2;  war  of  1812,  9;  cl 
colored  man.    Of  the  whole  number,  2 1 6  c:<r  • 
from  Maine,  521  from  Massachnsetts,  296  fr>  i.. 
Kew  York,  96  trom  New  Hampshire,  ace  i: 
remainder  from  several  other  States   in   t„c 
Union;  568  were  native-bom,  and  783  forti^-ii- 
bom;  678  were  married  and  had  cLi'.drt-n; 
627  were  common  laborers,  the  remaindt* r  1  uv- 
ing  trades;   917  could  read  and  write;  4-4 
could  do  neither ;  one  had  lost  both  arn:<, 
one  arm,  70  one  leg;  4  were  totally  blir^^.  1 
partially  blind;  11  partially  insane,  one  tot.  J, 
insane.    Pensions  have  been  paid  to  t04.  t 
the  amount  of  $70,272.98;  of  this  sum  ^: 
028.28  was  retained  for  the  purposes  of  r 
Home,  $27,296.75  used  for  the  b«iefit  of  n 
tives,  and  $4,185  retained  in  trust  for  pen^  < 
ers.    The  boot  and  shoe  manufactory  has  l-^ 
carried  on,  emplojing  66  of  the  men«  Wi^' 
total  product  of  $12,819.20  and  a  net   j.^ 
of  $4,255.21.    Total  value  of  farm  prcvj 
$7,766.88,  including  276  tons  of  bay.     T. 
number  of  inmates  employed  for  pay,    l' 
paid  out  for  labor  the  past  year,  $22.  o<' 
There  are  4,826  volumes  m  the  library,  ^!2  »' 
newspapers,  116  weeklies,  and  other  per  . 
cals  ana  publications.    Protestant  and   i 
olio  religious  services  are  held  weekly, 
temperance  organizations  sostained.    TL  e  t . 
amount  paid  for  expenses  of  the  Home  c 
ing  the  year  was  $108,647.12;  average 
of  keeping  each  man — with  dotbing*  #i::4 
without,  $119.87.     Many  of  the  men    L 
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brought  their  families  there,  and  five  In  cot-  convict  a  person  of  selling  cider  for  "  tippling 

tages  near  the  Home,  receiving  their  ration  in  purposes,''  the  Government  most  prove  that 

kind  and  carrying  it  nome.  the  tippling  was  done  in  the  shop  or  building 

The  Industrial  School  for  Girls  contained  at  kept  by  the  defendant. 

the  lost  repwort  84  inmates,  and  86  in  homes.  A  convention  was  held  at  Auffosta  on  Jnne 

The  proportion  of  older  girls  is  nnnsoally  large.  2d  of  the  sarviving  members  of  the  Senate  and 

Some  are  grown  to  more  than  ordinary  wo-  House  of  Representatives  of  1851,  who  voted 

man^9  size,  and  are  capable  of  efficient  service,  for  the  passage  of  the  original  Maine  Liquor 

The  Agricultural  OoUege  asked  of  the  Leffis-  Law,  as  weU  as  other  friends  of  prohibition, 

kture  an  appropriation  of  96,000,  in  addition  the  occaaon  being  the  twenty-eighth  anniver- 

to  $8,200  received  as  interest,  to  meet  its  ne-  sary  of  the  signing  of  the  bill  by  Gk>vernor 

cessities,  as  follows:  To  pay  for  instruction,  Hubbard.     One  of  the  members  stated  the 

$4,000 ;  for  apparatus,  $1,000 ;  for  current  ex-  action  of  the  Legislature  on  the  subject.    He 

peases,  $1,000.    For  1879  the  catalogue  shows  said: 

an  attendance  of  101  students  who  have  en-  The  bill  had  been  twioe  passed  before,  bat  fiuled  to 

t^ired  for  the  full  course  of  four  years,  besides  receive  the  Govemor's  sij^ature.     The  search  and 

those  who  are  pursuing  a  special  course.     One  seizure  act  waa  perfected  m  1858,  which  takes  ri^ht 

hundred  have  graduated,  and  most  of  them  fc*^?oS{  t^rSJ^  SSlf^Jv^^JTrinSSnT'^fw 

.1               ^           y^     ..  1             ..        rwtt  in  1855,  improved,  and  made  very  stnmrent,  so  taat 

entered  apon  active  and  usetal  pursuits.     The  our  friends  who  were  opposed  to  it  thought  it  almost 

infraction  in  shop-work,  on  the  Russian  plan,  unendurable.    In  1856  a  new  Governor  arose  ^*who 

although  the  means  were  inadequate,  was  very  knew  not  Joseph,"  and  the  Midne  Law  was  swept  from 

sitisfactorv  ^^  statutes.    To  one  Phinehas  Barnes  of  Portland 

;  The  volition,  question  of  mileage  which  ;S^S*^^n>^^o1<!Stt^:'^ 

troaoiea  toe  members  of  the  Legislature  was  amounted  to  about  the  same  as  txeo  rum.    This  law 

<iecided  against  them.      The  Gonstitation  says,  remained  until  1858,  and  then  was  rsSnacted  the 

"The  expenses  of  the  House  of  Representa-  Maine  Liquor  Law.  which,  with  its  amendments,  has 

tives  in  trayeling  to  the  LegiBlatare.  and  re-  TJ!  1^^,  I^'A^Z&g'^'tiiA 

turnmg  therefrom  once  m  each  session,  and  for,      *^          '                             * 

no  more,  shall  be  paid  by  the  State,** etc.    The  '.        ,,         ^    «.i-    ^                          t      ^ 

Revised  Statutes  say,  "Each  member  of  the  ^^^^  address  to  "tiie  temper^ce  people  of 

-'^eaate  and  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  W^e  world,  'reported  by  Neal  Dow,  thus  de- 

paid  an  annual  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sonbes  the  Mame  legislation  on  the  subject : 

(lullars  for  the  regular  annual  session  of  the  To  show oondosively  the  position  which  this  polity' 

Le^slatnre,    and  two  dollars  for   every  ten  ^^^  holds  in  the  public  opinion  of  Maine,  it  is  only 

mil^  travel  from  his  pkce  of  abode,  once  in  ?Sr55Z.!i?!°*il''*i?.^'^*  ii^~i®*i!!!2"^ 

..i.K  fl*va«;^„  n    TK^  ^JLu^^  »^4-^  4.kL»««^i»^<.  "^  addittonal  to  the  Aiaine  Law,  all  m  the  direction 

eahsesfflon.      The  members  voted  themselves  of  «eater  stringency,  have  been  pissed,  except  that  in 

mileage  both  ways,  viz.,  gomg  and  retummg.  1856  there  was  a  general  bredUng  up  of  poHfical  par- 

The  Governor  refused  to  approve  of  the  act,  ties,  and  one  came  into  power  b^  whidi  the  law  was 

'.M  with  the  Oouncil  referred  the  question  to  "^peaiedi  "nd  a  license  law  substituted  for  it.    But  at 

t:.e  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court    The  Jus-  g-J^^  I'^Z.^  ^!r^j':^Z^'l^ 

1 :  es,  looking  at  the  statute  alone,  said :  "  The  ^nis  red^acted  in  a  more  sSngent  form,  and  waa  sub- 

ii  nutation  of  once  in  each  session  excludes  the  mitted  to  a  popular  vote,  by  which  it  was  approved 

-'ioa  of  more  than  once.     The  member  is  enti-  by  more  than  four  to  one,  and  since  that  day  tnere  has 

oeen  no  attempt  at  repeal.    In  1871  an  act  additional. 


T!j6  liquor  law  forbids  the  sale  of  cider  for  ^^^  and  the  reouirements  of  the  law,  which  waa 

;;np»nngBarpo««"    The  defendant  admitted  ffiar^fr^^^^fiu^l^SSiTdt'SiiSil^ 

1  it  he  had  aold  cider  to  be  earned  away  from  the  present  condition  of  public  opinion  of  this  State 

^i-  premises,  and  sach  was  the  proof;  but  it  upon  the  whole  principle  and  policy  of  prohibition, 

'•^->  appeared  that  the  persons  who  bought  '^^  ^^  determination  of  the  people  to  suppress  the 

t  le  cider  took  it  out  by  the  roadside  and  into  Jiq^or-toifflo. 

'id  neighboring  fields,  and  there  got  drunk  In  the  same  address  the  following  results  are 

I'oa  it.      The  defense   contended  that  the  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  this  law : 

^onk**  tippling   purposes"   meant  drinking  Itianottoomuchtosay  that  the  quantity  of  liquor 

on  the  premises.    But  the  Judge  presiding,  now  smuggled  into  the  State  and  sold  in  violation  of 

Ur  folly  explaining  to  the  jury  the  meaning  law  is  not  one  tenth  so  laive  as  it  was  before  the  law. 

•f  the  word  tipple,  cha^  them  that  **  a  man  Tbi*  great  change  in  the  halrits  of  the  people  procures 

.7  as  wen  tipple  in  the  street  as  in  a  build-  «*  enormous  savmg  m  the  wages  of  labor  and  in  the 


...»  aa  w«ii  .,.pp.o  111  i»uo  Dvi^i,  »  4u  »  uuiiu-  resouioee  of  the  Stite,  which  were  formerly  so  laigely 

ug — ^in  nis  own  bouse  as  m  the  shop  where  sauandered  and  wasted  in  strong  drink.    By  some 

id  liquor  is  sold."    And  he  gave  them  fur-  slight  additions  to  the  law,  the  absolute  extirpation 

ier  mstniction  to  the  same  effect.    Upon  ex-  of  the  traffic  may  be  easily  effected.    TIm  saving  in 

cptions  taken  to  the  charge  of  the  Judge,  the  *^«  "^i^^  ^^  "^^  ^J  *^®  PS^P^^^"*  roppree- 

/,  >r     JT7     -J     *«w  w  «'o«  ^*  *'j'  tr«u(5w,  wuw  ^^jj  ^j  ^^  liquor-shops  has  produced  most  important 

:.i  Court  decinea  Uiat  the  exceptions  must  be  results,  which  may  bo  seen  eveiywliere  throurfiout 

i-toined,  holdmg  m  effect  that,  in' order  to  the  State.    Better  houses  and  buildings,  publio  and 
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privftte^better  fkrmSf  better  wa^  of  life,  and  increased 
prosj^ntyi  mark  vcnr  emphatically  the  result  of  pro- 
nibition.  No  one  who  knows  what  Mmne  was  before 
the  law,  and  what  it  haa  been  since,  and  is  now.  can 
fail  to  see  the  wonderM  chan^  for  the  better  in  all  its 
interests,  public  and  private. 

On  the  other  bund,  a  writer  who  has  visited 
Maine,  and  claims  to  have  obtained  some 
knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the  law  in  the 
State,  says: 

It  is  so  strictly  enforced  that  you  can  not  jsrct  a  bot- 
tle of  sherry  or  brandy  at  a  drug-store,  except  upon 
the  prescription  of  a  physician,  and  then  the  quantity 
sold  is  limited  to  a  pint  m  every  instance.   No  wine  is 
sold  to  be  drunk  at  dinner  in  hotels.    A  person^s  pri- 
vate supply  must  be  replenished  outside  of  the  State. 
The  only  authorized  liquor-dealer  is  the  State  govern- 
ment.   A  "  State  Liquor  Agent "  is  appointed  b^  the 
Governor,  who  opens  a  warehouse.    Twenty  dtuens 
of  any  town  may  petition  to  have  a  tovm  a^ncy 
opened,  and  the  Governor  makes  on  investigation  of 
the  case.    If  he  is  favorablv  disposed,  a  town  a^ent  is 
appointed,  who  rents  a  building  and  is  supplied  with 
hquors  from  the  State  agency.    When  a  person  wants 
a  pint  of  brandy  he  applies  to  the  local  agent,  but  ho 
can  not  have  it  unless  ne  ia  known  to  be  a  reputable 
citizen,  or  can  find  some  "  reputable  citizen^'  to  iden- 
tify him  as  such.  The  brandy  is  sold  only  ibr  **  medi- 
cinal or  mechanical  "jpurposes,  the  meclianical  larse- 
\j  predominating.    When  the  applicant  receives  Lis 
liquor,  he  registers  his  name  in  a  obok  that  is  open  for 
the  inspection  of  the  public.    Great  care  is  supposed 
to  be  taken  against  allowing  this  transaction  to  be  re- 
peated too  frequently.    So  much  ibr  the  manner  in 
which  the  law  is  enforced.    Now  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  law  is  not  enforced.    The  city  of  Portland 
has  a  population  of  85,000,  and  one  local  a^nt  auffioes 
to  accommodate  all  the  demands  made  m  the  legal 
way ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  nearly  allof 
those  86,000  people  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors.    Five  per  cent  of  them  drink  as  much 
as  they  would  if  there  were  a  saloon  on  every  comer. 
A  system  of  social  clubs  prevails,  by  means  of  which 
the  law  IB  BUccessfuUy  evaded.    An  ordinary  club  ia 
oiganizod,  procures  and  Aimishes  rooms.    A  side- 
board is  one  of  the  articles  of  ^miture,  and  it  is  well 
laden.  A  member  of  the  club  drops  in,  helps  himself, 
and  extends  the  courtesy  of  the  dub  to  a  fhend.    The 
waiter  in  attendance  regi.'^ters  the  amount  and  quality 
of  the  liquor  drunk,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  the 
treasurer  of  the  club  **  assesses  *'  the  individual  "  club 
dues"  to  a  corresponding  amount.    The  popularity 
of  these  dubs  throughout  the  State  is  marvelous. 

A  mass  State  Temperance  Convention  was 
held  at  Angnsta  on  January  22d.  Governor 
Garoelon  presided.  A  series  of  resolntions 
was  adopted,  which  retnm  sincere  thanks  to 
God  for  the  progress  made  in  the  caase ;  ex- 
press a  firm  conviction  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  principle  of  prohibition ;  declare  that  scien- 
tific investigation  has  proved  that  alcohol  is 
not  essential  even  as  a  medicine ;  recognize  the 
evil  of  liqaor  agencies  and  call  for  a  more  strict 
sapervision ;  assert  that  while  many  drnggists 
are  honorable  men,  they  should  not  have  spe- 
cial privileges  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors ; 
express  opposition  to  the  wholesale  transporta- 
tion of  liquors  into  the  State  by  pnblio  carriers, 
railroads,  etc. ;  call  for  legislative  enactment  on 
the  same;  urge  temperance  organizations  to 
action;  call  for  the  education  in  temperance 
principles  of  the  children  and  youth,  and  ask 
parents,  guardians,  and  teachers  to  do  their 
doty  in  this  respect ;  demand  the  nse  of  tem- 


perance text-books  in  oar  schools ;  and  request 
Congress,  by  constitutional  amendment,  to  for 
ever  prohibit  the  importation,  manufactare,  aud 
sale  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

The  National  or  Greenbaek-Labor  ConveD- 
tion  assembled  at  Portland  on  Jnne  Sd.  There 
were  910  delegates.  William  M.  Rust  was  {se- 
lected for  President  of  the  Convention.  J o$e;>h 
L.  Smith  waa  nominated  for  Governor,  and  iha 
following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

This  Convention  reaflinDi  the  eaidinal  rrincir^cs 
enunciated  in  the  j^lattbnn  of  the  National  Green  r^& 
Convention  of  Maine,  holden  at  Lewibton  Juut  I, 
1878,  and  looks  with  pride  and  satisfaction  at  tL>  ti- 
dorscment  of  the  same  by  the  people  at  the  Septcm'  •  r 
election,  and  the  npid  growth  of  the  party  in  it-. 
country  at  large,  the  vote  at  the  latest  e]ection9  t^h  >▼. 
ing  the  unprecedented  increaoe  from  82,000  in  U7G  m 
180,000  in  1878. 

That  the  mcrease  of  ooin  bonded  indebtcdnc<>  '^f 
the  Government  in  a  time  of  profound  peace.  iK-u 
$1,100,000,000  in  1866  to  $2,000,000,000  in  l^;'^.  it  > 
fact  so  startling  aa  to  alarm  eveiy  ftiend  of  the  coul- 
try. 

That  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  ooin  intor^t.  cj:u 
at  the  same  time  inoreoaing  the  principal  to  tiui  K  :i'. 
amount  aa  to  vastly  increase  the  ooin  interest  cont.n  > 
ally,  under  the  pretext  of  economv  by  the  rcxiu.  -< 
of  tne  rate  of  interest,  ia  such  a  deoeption  and  fr.  I 
uj>on  the  people  as  to  merit  the  most  severe  oondcu::^- 
non. 

1.  Resolvtd^  That  we  ikvor  the  nnlimitod  oolr&rf .  { 

Sold  and  silver,  to  be  supplemented  by  ftdl  leca.-u:.- 
er  paper  money,  sufficient  to  transact  the  buidut^?  •  i 
the  country. 

8.  Jtt9olv€dy  That  we  &vor  the  immfdiatc  um>  '>f  *) : 
coin  in  the  Treasury  for  the  reduction  of  the  b<:-iit;t  * 
debt 

8.  JUtoh^dy  That  we  ikvor  the  anbatitution  -i 
gre^backs  for  national-bank  notes. 

4.  Betohed^  That  the  volume cf  our  money  f^b^u'-: 
not  vary  with  the  chance  production  of  the  prvcl^  -* 
metals  or  the  caprice  of  ooiporations. 

6.  Besotted^  That  agnuiuated  tax  on  inconacs  i>  in  • 
peratively  demanded,  to  the  end  that  the  capital  oi  \l. 
countnr  may  eqvudly  hear  Us  bnidena. 

6.  Jietohed^  That  we  oppose  all  subadies  nr  U-z.V 
ized  monopolies,  and  denounce  aa  one  of  the  hL-* 
crimes  corruption  at  the  ballot-box.    We  &vor  it^ 
and  simple  laws,  and  thoee  vigorously  enforce*!. 

7.  Baohedy  That  we  hereby  denonnoe  ODma.uE'.-a 
in  all  its  forms  and  phases. 

This  Convention  also  congratulates  the  renr-^?  Y 
Maine  upon  the  reforma  inaugurated  by  the Iv:  '.' 
and  earned  forward  by  the  1m^  Legislature  of  M.. 
whereby  the  ezpenaes  of  the  State  aad  count  te«  i 
been  gxeatly  reduced,  while  the  effidenc^  of  tht  ; 
lie  service  nas  in  no  wav  been  impaired ;  and  m  t' 
mand  a  continuance  of  the  policy  of  retrenchmo  i .  i  :  4 
all  true  refonn  and  the  practice  of  the  moat  ri^^iU  ti<Lx  j* 
oinv  in  all  depaitmenta  of  the  public  service. 

The  decay  of  American  sfaippinf  ia  a  8ub,io<i  *'  4 
justly  causes  anxiety  and  alann,  ana  its  revivbl  >L'  «l 
enlist  the  closest  attention  of  our  entire  peo^  :«  .  .  -  4 
we  demand  such  legislation  as  shall  cause  it^  t^ 
reetoration. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  assenV* . 
at  Bangor  on  Jnne  26th.  The  number  of  <^ 
gates  present  was  1 ,238.  F.  A.  Pike  was  9^- -  *  ■ 
ed  for  temporary  and  permanent  Fremiti' 
On  the  third  ballot  Daniel  F.  Davis  was  n<  - 
nated  for  Governor.  The  following  resol  u  t 
were  then  adopted : 

The  Kepublican  party  of  fiCaine  presenti  to  thr 
pie  of  the  State  the  folio wixur  statement  of  its 
and  prindplea :  It  beUeves  that  this  is  a  **  ikAt.^  cr 
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an'i  not  a  "  oonfederwy  *^  of  States,  and  that  the  na-  hatreds  engendered  by  war,  and  we  call  upon  true  men 

tioDol  Government  is  supreme  on  all  subjects  lodged  and    patriotic  citizens  everywhere    to  recognize  no 

vvirli  it  by  the  Constitution.    It  recognizes  as  one  of  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West,  but  one  whole 

tht'>e  subjects  the  right  and  duty  of  the  national  Gov-  country,  composed  of  equal  States  in  one  inseparable 

emmeut  to  protect  we  citizen  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  Union. 

o^iistitutionai  and  legal  rights,  none  of  which  are  more        Resolved^  That  wo  are  in  favor  of  a  currency  of  gold, 

imp:>rtant  than  a  firoe.  iair  oallot,  uninfluenced  by  silver,  and  paper,  the  paper  to  be  kept  at  par  with 

fni'ad  or  violence.    It  oelieves  that  existing  laws  for  coin  at  all  times,  and  are  in  &vor  of  0*66,  unlimited 

the  protection  of  the  American  citizen  should  not  be  coinage  of  silver. 

rf}icaled,  and  it  condemns  as  revolutionary  the  at-        Jiesolced.  That  we  approve  the  measures  of  econ- 

tempt;}  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Congress  to  force  omy  and  tne  reduction  of  State  expenditures  inau>ru- 

the  iDvccutive  to  consent  to  such  repeal  by  aid  of  re-  rated  bv  the  union  of  the  Democrats  and  Greenback- 

fu^al  of  appropriations  necessary  for  the  existence  of  ers  of  tne  last  Legislature,  and  insist  upon  their  con- 

tlK  (joveramcnL    It  appreciates  the  noble  and  patriotic  tinuanoe  in  the  future,  as  the  only  salvation  from 

position  taken  by  the  President  and  the  Republican  ruinous  taxation  or  hopeless  bankruptcy. 
mombera  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  in  sustaining        Remlved^  That  the  Democrats  of  Maine  take  pride  in 

wi^e  an-J  just  laws  against  the  treasonaolo  and  revolu-  again  presenting  to  the  people  of  the  State  the  name  of 

ti  narv  course  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Congress ;  Hon.  Alonzo  Garcelon  of  Lewiston  as  a  candidate  for 

an<I  it'herebv  pledges  them  its  hearty  support  in  their  reflection  as  Governor,  believing  him  to  be  a  worthy, 

erf  •rts  to  upnold  tue  financial  credit  of  the  Govern-  true,  and  honest  exponent  of  the  principles  this  day 

mint  and  to  insist  upon  free  elections  and  the  rights  enunciated.     The    cautious^   dignified,  and  faitlifuJ 

0/  the  United  States  to  enforce  its  own  laws.  manner  in  which  he  has  dischiu'ged  his  responsible 

It  protests  a^unst  Uie  r«)pening  by  the  Democratic  duties  in  the  past  is  an  ample  guarantee  that  he  lias  the 

bilers  of  exciting  and  aectjonal  issues,  which  had  character  and  ability  suoccs.sfully  to  maintain  and 

l>een  :4cttled  by  the  victory  of  the  national  arms  over  carry  forward  all  the  great  and  varied  interests  of  the 

ihv  reLxillion,  and  calls  upon  loyal  men  everywhere  to  State. 
Fu>tain  by  their  votes  the  fruits  of  that  victoryi 

It  believes  now.  as  always,  in  ^[ood  honest  money        The  election  was  held  on  September  8th,  and 

r  thrt  people,  and  it  opposes  an  irredeemable  paper  -       -  .  ..  _      . 

mmcy  as  the  worst  curse  that  can  be  infiicted  upon 
a  lutiodL    It  rejoices  that  the  Government's  promises 


^lieves  now.  as  always,  in  good  honest  money 

hr  th«  people,  and  it  opposes  an  urredeemablo  paper  the  vote  for  Governor  was  as  follows :  Davis, 

cummcv  as  the  worst  curse  that  can  be  inflicted  upon  t>«.^„vi:^^«    aafraa.  n„».»/vi««    t^««,^«»«4.   01 

It  rejoices  that  the  Government's  promises  E®P°^^*°?J?»  1?'^?^ '  i^^^^l^i^'  Democrat,  21,- 

t  >  ]<iy  are  now  kept,  and  that  the  paper  currency  of  688 ;  bmitn,  relational,  47,590.     Tne  returns  of 

tlic-  country  is  redeemable  on  demand  m  coin ;  so  that  the  election  of  members  of  the  Legislature,  as 

n  .«  t)ie  dolbu-  of  the  laborer  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  made  up  by  the  Republican  press,  after  the 

;ai.itdi.t.    It  condemns  aU  themes  to  tamper  ^th  election,  made  the  Senate  to  consist  of  19  Re- 

rho  currency  of  the  people  and  thereby  agam  unsettle  ^^'^''.•""i  "*   j\  "  -T  ^^  «uv  ^.v  vv  *oibi/ v*   ^^  **^ 

i  u'^lic  confidence,  now  happily  fiist  being  restored.  publicans  and  12  Democrats,  with  a  Repubhcau 

It  recr>iriiixes  temperance  as  a  cause  wnich  has  con-  minority  of  7;  and  the  House  to  contain  89 
frTx-«l  the  CTeatest  benefit  on  the  State,  and  it  sustains  Republicans  and  61  Democrats,  with  one  Re- 
tt 0  principle  of  prohibition,  which  in  its  opinion  has  publican  vacancy  by  death.  This  gave  a  clear 
5^ '  largely  suppressed  hquor-flelhng  and  added  incal-  fe«^„vii««^  ^«;l«:+w,  «^  oo  ««^  «.u««  «.i,«  «.« 
culabl V  to  the  sum  of  virtue  and  prosperity  among  the  Repnblican  rawonty  of  28,  and  when  the  va- 
i"  'plo'.    It  believes  that  every  mterest  of  the  State  cancy  was  filled,  29. 

1. 1  its  people  urges  the  thorough  and  impartial  en-        The  State  Constitution  provides  that  at  the 

:  r  vment  of  aU  the  laws.  ^    , ,  ^         ^       ^  town  meetings  for  the  choice  of  Representa- 

It  ^>cheyes  tlwt  State  jffiiira  should  be  conducted  ^j        ^j^    selectmen  shall  "receive  the  votes  of 

•  '  'n  >!ni«2ally  and  prudently,  and  that  the  expenses  of  „  ^v  ,.];,,   «»"«*»     *^^«*t«  ««^  ^w^o  vi. 
.  luini^tration  should  be  kept  as  low  as  consistent  ^^  ^^^  qualified  electors  present;  sort,  count, 

•  ith  tlie  ofiioient  operation  of  its  several  departments,  and  declare  them  in  open  town  meeting  and 

in  the  presence  of  the  town  clerk,  who  shall 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled  f^rm  a  list  of  the  persons  voted  for,  with  the 

It  Hanger  on  July  1st.    Abram  Sanborn  was  number  of  votes  for  each  person  against  his 

^  lected  for  temporary  and  permanent  Presi-  ^ame ;  shall  make  a  fair  record  thereof  in  the 

1  Qt.      Governor  Alonzo    Garcelon  was  re-  presence  of  the  selectmen  and  in  open  town 

'   rninated,  and  the  foUowing  resolutions  were  meeting.  .  .  .  And  fair  copies  of  the  lists  of 

^•1  opted :  votes  ^all  be  attested  by  the  selectmen  and 

i:  mle4td^  That  the  partisan  acts  of  a  Congress  that  town  clerks  of  towns  and  the  assessors  of  plan- 

"  ridrawB  the  control  of  elections  from  honest  electors  tations,  and  sealed  up  in  open  town  and  planta- 

V.  y.luce- them  in  the  custody  ofthe  tools  of  the  Ex-  tion  meeting;    and  the  town  and  plantation 

•  .tivo,  are  not  deaumed  to  secure  an  honest  vote,  but  ^i^_%„  «^««J«*:„^i.,  «k«ii  «««««  ♦i*^  «««.«  4.^  k« 
.n.xh\^  afhHidi^t  Administration  to  perpetuate  its  c^^rks  respectively  shall  cause  the  same  to  be 

.  v.T.  delivered  into  the  Secretary  s  office  [at  Augus- 

!:^^Ar«d,  That  the  power  to  buy  up  the  refuse  of  ta]  thirty  days  at  least  before  the  first  Wednes- 

itv,  under  the  name  of  deputy  marshals,  with-  day  of  January  annually.     And  the  Governor 
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*  '''"r^rf!  !?„wS!  Tw.^  "Sf^  Sll'^tJ!!i?n  Jlifntu  and  Council  shaU  examine  the  returned  copies 

•  '.-e  of  the  publio  Treasury,  and  the  power  in  a  Binffle  -       li»a                  j.         aj         t.*        *i. 

.  i.n  of  th«  Executive  to  arrest  and  imprison,  withTor  01  ^^^^  "sts,  ...  and  twenty  days  before  the 

'  2VJC  warrant,  any  and  aa  many  of  the  peaceable  said  first  day  of  January  annually  shall  issue  a 

'  )ra  as  be  may  choose  to  keep  from  voting,  are  summons  to  such  persons  as  shall  appear  to  be 

V.  rs  tliat  cm  not  be  trusted  to  imy  administration,  elected  by  a  plurality  of  all  the  votes  returned, 

•fr'Lt.Z^:l'^^'^'^^^  \?^''-A'r.'^}(^^^^^              But  aU  such 

-T  ^»utra<feou«  laws.    So  cond^iy  are  they  to  all  the  "Sts  shall  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Kepre- 

.    ti  •^QH  of  the  builders  of  our  republican  system,  sentatives  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January 

.'  7%  .:•  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  no  further  appropria'-  annually,  and  they  shall  finally  determine  who 

liaould  be  made  by  Congress  to  carry  them  into  ^^^  elected."    In  section  4  of  the  second  part 

::Z.,ir^,  That  we  condemn  the  action  of  Bepubll-  of  the  same  article,  the  same  provision  in  re- 

V.  .e;Mie»  in  keeping  alive  sectional  issues  and  the  gard  to  the  duty  of  the  Governor  and  Council 
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is  made  applicnble  to  Senate-    8^^^^^^^^  da^f  g^eL^Xr^^Sf  e^T^,^  ^^^'^t 

chapter  4  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides  pje  the  votes  w  J^med,  ind  Ut  recSre  te^^timiij 

that  the  whole  number  or  separate   Dallots  Jn  oath  to  prove  that  the  return  from  any  town  d-i^x^ 

iriven  shall  be  counted  and  **  distinctly  stated,  not  agree  with  the  reoord  of  tiie  vote  of  Buch  town.  \i 

recorded,  and  returned,"  and,  as  amended  by  Uie  number  of  votee.or  tJ[o.n«n«  ^^ ^:!T'^\Tit' 

u     4.       01Q    «,.+a  ^f  iaVt    affj^f  iltrAnHnff  the  for,  and  to  prove  which  of  them  u  ooirect;  and  the 

chapter  218,  acts^^l®"^,^^',^^^^^^  ^^^  when  found  to  be  em)neou8  mav  be  cormtd 

counting  of  votes  for  mehgible  persons,  declares  ^^  ^^  record.    No  such  correction  can  be  made  wit  k- 

that  the  person  having  the  highest  number  of  out  application  within  twenty  days  after  the  retun.* 

votes  shall  be  declared  to  be  elected,  "  and  the  are  opened,  stating  the  error  aUcgod,  rad  r^^^-nf '^^ 

Governor  shall  issue  a  certificate  thereof."    In  notice  therwf  given  to  the  penon  to  be  affecteu  by 

1878  this  section  was  amended  by  the  addition  »^<^  correction. 

of  a  proviso  that  it  should  not  be  construed  to        On  Saturday,  November  22d,  the  follow'ms 

give  the  Governor  and  Council  any  authority  order  of  the  Governor  and  Council  was  hsuv*! : 
to  determine  questions  of  eligibility  in  cases  of        OrdUred,  That  the  Secretary  mve  public  notice  tl-t 

Senators  and  Representatives.      The  statutes  q^  Governor  and  Council  will  oe  in  eeseion  ir.m  T> - 

contain  many  and  minute  regulations  respect-  cember  1st  to  the  18th,  for  the  purpose  of  examii  ir  ^' 

inir  the  manner  in  which  Senators  and  Repre-  the 'returns  of  votes  for  (^didatcs  for  Senators,  K^i  rc- 

sentatives  shall  be  elected,  but,  the  Republi-  "^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  or  other  «... 

cans  claimed,  "  whether  these  repilations  are  presmned  to  vitiate  their  election,  will  have  rea*.^nu  ^ 

or  are  not  observed  in  ar  elecuZon,  whether  opportunity  to  bo  heard  either  personally  or  by  Uuj\ 

the  votes  deposited  and  counie  i  did  or  did  not  authorized  counseL 

conform  to  the  statute  requirement,  whether        Applications  to  the  Supreme  Court  w»rp 

the  check-lists  were  tampered  with,  or  wheth-  ^^^  f^^  ^  mandamus  to  the  Secretary  of  Stat^ 

er  voters  were  bribed,  are  questions  into  which  commanding  him  to  exhibit  the  returns  in  tbt' 

the  Governor  and  Council  have  no  authority  to  ^j^^^^g  specified.    The  petition  and  response  ar.-i 

inquire.    Their  only  duty  is  to  examine  the  re-  arguments  of  counsel  were  heard,  but  the  Ju.]-'- 

turned  copies  of  the  lists  of  votes,  and  to  issue  concluded  to  dismiss  the  application.     At  t)  t 

a  summons  to  such  persons  as  appear  to  be  g^^^  ^^^g^  ^^^  December  9th,  access  was  pivic 

elected  by  a  plurality  of  the  votes  returned."  ^^  ^^^  returns  by  the  Governor  and  Coud  \ . 

About  the  middle  of  November  a  great  ex-  j^  appears  by  the  statement  of  Governor  Garcc- 

citement  began  to  prevail  among  the  Repub-  ^^^  ^y^^^  ^q  returns  of  the  election  were  i>Ut*..: 

licans,  which  was  caused  by  rumors  that  the  i^thehandsof  a  sab-committee  of  the  Council, 

Governor  and  Council  would  endeavor  to  count  ^  examine  in  detail  and  report  upon  the  san>t: 

out  the  Republican  m^ority  in  the  Legislature  ^^  the  Council.    On  the  basis  of  this  rep.n 

and  count  in  a  Fusion  (Democrats  and  Nation-  ^^  Council  acted.    In  a  speech  at  Lewi.>t  n 

als)  majority.    The  Governor  and  Council  ar-  ^^  December  27th  the  Governor  says: 
rived  at  Augusta  on  Monday,  November  17th,       j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^       j^^  ^^^^  j  ^^, 

and  assembled  at  the  State  House  m  the  after-  pjoud  of,  it  is  of  the  performance  of  my  duty  in  u'  :- 

noon,  where  they  were  visited  by  a  sub -com-  h^ng  and  counting  those  returns,    we  have  -in :  ;• 

mittee  of  distinguished  Republicans  gathered  foUowed  the  Constitution  and  laws  as  intemretoi  1  y 

from  all  parts  of  the  State.    The  report  says :  ^?,«^r^K 

The  conference  between  the  sub-committee  and  the  to  do  at  an  election.    If  the  requirements  of  tlie  i.'"^- 

Governor  lasted  some  time,  and  resulted  in  the  Gov-  gtitution  are  not  complied  with,  there  is  no  leeai  t  j    - 

emor  giving  the  following  sj^dflc  aasurance :  That  ^jon.    These  provisions  were  made  for  the  pur-}<TH^    '- 

the  returns  should  not  be  considered  open  in  the  sense  gecuiing  an  honest  election.    It  turns  out  somv  t.n 

of  allowing  any  amendments  or  corrections  imder  the  i^^t  there  are  informalities  in  nstoras.    The  Ltv- 

statutes,  until  the  Committee  of  the  Council  on  Elec-  ^^j^  undertook  to  provide  by  law  for  oorrectinkr :: 

tions  should  report  the  result  of  their  canvass  to  the  ^hat  correction  must  be  made  by  the  record,     li  ;h  ^ 

Governor  and  Coundl,  and  that  there  would  be  twenty  jg  j^  record,  what  can  returns  be  corrected  b\  ?    : 

days  from  that  time  for  any  corrections  aUowed  by  ^^  record  is  like  the  returns,  where  can  a  corf  vr  ■_ 

law.  and  for  any  hearings  that  might  be  desired.    He  ^^j^^  |u|    How.  when  thia  avalanche  of  Bej»u) .. 

further  gave  tne  assurance  that  this  understandmg  Btatesmen  oame  m  on  me  at  Augusta,  it  popped    i 

should  te  adopted  by  the  Council  and  made  a  matter  j^j  j^^^^i  ^j^^;  ^^{y  yery  object  was  to  see  the  reti^rn.< 

of  record,  and  public  notice  given  thereof.  i^^d  then  go  home  and  see  that  their  record.^  vi' 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing.  Governor  Garoelon  jj^^  ^i  ^^jj^.    In  the  case  of  Poithaid  tlic  ivtur 

gave  the  following  concluding  aasurance:  "Ample  ^^^^  illegal,  and  tha  records  were  sent  for.    Lo!  ti 

opportunity  will  be  given  to  correct  any  errors  in  the  reeord  was  round  to  be  just  like  the  retoma.    Kct  -.  - 

returns  wmch  can  be  corrected  under  the  statutes.    If  Hoana  ggy  the  intention  of  the  voters  must  be  re^jun  ;• .. 

any  returns  are  fatally  defective,  you  must  take  the  ^^^  ^q^  ^^  Constitution  and  law.    The  Sdectiut  l 

consequences."    The  Council  immediately  after  went  the  town  of  Danforth  had  the  presumption  to  ^i 

into  session,  when  the  Committee  on  Elections  re-  the  clerk  and  demand  that  he  cnanffo  and  cornet  t 

ported  that  they  had  canvassed  a  part  of  thereturns  records.    I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Berry,  town  c'-  - 

and  opened  the  whole,  and  that  twenty  days  from  this  raying  he  was  threatened  with  fine  and  impnsoiir  >• 

date  would  be  allowed  for  corrections  under  the  stat-  unless  he  complied.     That  is  what  oomo  of  *    • 

utes.  amending  the  records.     Amend  your  reoonl^  ti. 

Numeroas   unsuccessful    applications   were  months  after  election,  and  where  i«  the  result  < : 

--.  J     A    *v^  n^«««;i  *^«  .  'kini.^nf*  >%v  nAranna  election!    The  tabulations  were  made  upon  the  1-. 

made  to  the  Council  for  a  hearing  by  persons  «^  ^^  Constitution  as  explained  by  the  Conn,  *^ 

who  conceived  their  interests  to^  be  m  danger.  ^  poeaible.    The  drcumstanoea  that  have  aunv;:. 

The  words  of  the  statute  on  this  point  are  as  me  have  been  unikvorable.    I  have  in  ivalin^  h  v. 

follows:  ^^  *  frowning  world  on  aooountof  the  foul  Y*i.- 
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the  As9ooiAt«d  Press,  and  the  ▼itixpentioii  and  slander  that  the  chum  was  unfounded^  and  in  part  to  the  care- 
heaped  upon  me  lor  over  a  quarter  of  a  oenturj.  ledsness  of  municipal  officers  m  making  their  returns. 
A««j«  5«  »  ...^ki^ok.w;!  ;i»#u«.<^  ^  !»;-  ^w,^  The  truth  is,  the  popuhir  vote  was  against  the  Re- 
Again,  m  a  published  defense  of  his  pro-  pubUcan  party,  and  in  the  EepresentaSve  and  Sena- 
ceedings,  after  stating  the  provisions  of  the  torial  districts  the  vote  was  extremely  dose.  In  addi- 
Constitution,  he  speaks  of  the  statutes,  and  the  tion  to  the  fact  that  several  persons  iail  to  receive  the^r 
action  of  hiniBelf  and  the  Ooancil  under  them,  certificates  in  consequence  of  "  fatal  defects  "  in  tf  c 
^L  returns  from  their  towns  or  cities,  there  are  othA^^ 

^     ^                          *  who  would  have  been  presumably  elected  but  for  ine 
So  much  fbr  the  Constitution.    Supplementary  to  carelessncfis  of  the  voters  themselves  or  the  ignorance 
thU  the  statutes  provide  (chapter  4,  section  82)  that  in  of  the  candidates  or  those  who  provided  ballots  at  the 
order  to  detenmne  the  result  of  any  election  by  ballot,  elections.    The  Judges  of  our  Supreme  Court  have  do- 
the  number  of  persons  voted  for  shall  first  be  ascer-  dded  that  ballots  cast  for  William  H.  Smith  and  W. 
tamed  by  oountuiff  the  whole  number  of  separate  bol-  H.  Smith  are  ballots  to  be  counted  separatolv.    Sev- 
lt\^  von  in.  which  shall  be  distinctly  stated,  recorded,  era!  changes  have  resulted  fi:om  this  oonaition   of 
and  rotumca.    Blanks  are  not  to  be  counted  as  votes,  affain.    In  one  county  persons  with  as  many  as  four 
iind  votes  for  persons  not  eligible  to  the  offioe  shall  not  different  combinations  in  initials  received  the  Kepubli- 
\)c  counted  as  votes ;  but  the  number  of  such  blanks  can  vote  and  two  the  Democratic.    That  county  was 
and  the  number  and  names  on  ballots  for  persons  not  entitled  to  onlv  one  Senator,  and  there  was  no  altema- 
( ii/ible  shall  be  recorded  and  return  made  thereof,  tive  but  to  give  ^e  certificate  to  the  person  having 
11)0  M)  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  the  highest  number  of  votes.    In  the  I)anforth  dis- 
appiy  to  cities  as  well  as  towns  and  plantations,  and  trictTMready  notorious,  the  name  of  the  Republican 
Lu'ioae  upon  them — ^that  is,  the  municipal  officers —  candids^  was  Charles  A.  Bolfe.    The  town  of  Dan- 
tlie  duty  of  examining  and  comparin/^^  the  lists  of  votes  forth  voted  for  Chas.  Rolfe.    The  result  was  that  his 
given  in  the  several  wards,  or  which  the  dty  clerk  competitor  received  the   oeitificate,  and   from  like 
Khali  make  a  record,  and  return  thereof  shall  be  made  causes  other  changes  have  ocourred. 
in  the  same  manner  as  selectmen  of  towns  are  required  The  ^p'eat  hue  and  cry  about "  oonspiraey,^' "  fhiud,*' 
to  do.                      ^  etc.,  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  have  taken  the  Con- 
Such  are  the  plidn  and  unmistakable  provisions  of  stitution  for  our  guide,  fortified  by  the  opinions  of  the 
the  Constitution  of  this  State,  and  in  the  dischaiige  of  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  and  tne  advice  of  several 
their  duty  of  BTamining  the  returns  and  issuing  cer-  of  tiie  foremost  legal  gentlemen  of  the  forum,  and 
titicates  of  summons  to  the  parties  appearing  to  be  have  not  permitted  suoetitution,  alteration,  or  unau- 
elccted,  the  Governor  and  Council  have  not  only  en-  t^orized  amendments  of  the  returns  transmitted  to 
dt.'avored  to  follow  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  us  for  examination,  and  by  us  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Con^ititution.  and  laws  made  in  accordance  therewith.  Legislature  for  their  final  action. 
a.-!  indicated  oy  their  own  judgment,  but  the  advice  or 

tiieir  duly  appointed  legal  ^oer,  aided  by  the  best  The  Bub-oommittee  of  the  Oouncil  to  whom 

le^ral  talent  in  the  State.  the  returns  were  submitted  made  public  on 

And  here  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  decision  of  December  26th  their  report  to  the  OounoU  of 

tlw  Governor  and  Council  is  not  finaL    The  Constitu-  ai^^:-  .>-yw»«^wi:««»   .^  /Vvii^^r. . 

tian  makes  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentativee,  ^^^  prooeedmgs,  as  follows : 

respectively,  the  final  arbiters  of  the  election  of  their  Tour  committee,  in  submitting  this  report,  deem  it 

own  memDers.    All  the  lists  or  returns  which  have  necessary  to  state  specifically  certain  facts  connected 

ix^n  confided  to  the  Council  are  to  be  laid  before  the  with  the  returns  from  many  of  the  towns,  cities,  and 

Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  on  the  first  plantations  which  have  materially  afibctcd  the  result 

Wednesday  in  January  annually,  and  they   shall  of  the  canvassing  of  tiie  votes  returned.    There  are 

finally  determine  who  are  elected.  many  returns  which,  owing  to  fatal  defect,  can  not  be 

With  these  directions  and  requirements  before  them,  counted,  but  we  shall  specify  only  those  which  have 

^rhat  are  the  Governor  and  Cfoundl  required  to  do?  affected  the  result.    Article  4,  part  1,  section  5,  of  the 

To  ezamioo  these  returns,  ascertfdn  their  validity,  and  Constitution,  regulates  the  manner  of  electing  Sena^ 

compare  them  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  tors  and  Representatives  of  the  Legislature,  and  also 

&2d  the  law.    And,  first,  they  must  have  been  sealed  the  process  of  transmitting  to  the  Governor  and  Coun- 

ji  open  town  meeting  and  in  presence  of  the  select-  cU  tne  evidence  by  which  they  are  to  determine  who 

men.  and  hy  necessary  implication  must  come  into  the  have  been  elected.    This  section  provides,  in  case  of 

hiicds  of  the  Governor  and  Coundl  in  that  condition,  towns  and  plantations,  that  municipal  officers  shall, 

Secondly,  they  must  be  genuine  returns,  coming  from  in  open  town  and  plantation  meetings,  at  the  close  of 

^j-^wif^  k>wns  or  plantations,  legally  constituted  and  election  day,  sort,  count,  and  declare  the  votes  cast, 

''rj^AoizMl.    Thirdly,  they  must  M  signed  by  the  lesal  and  form  a  liist  of  all  persons  voted  for,  and  after  the 

".'Hcyrrs  of  the   towns— that  ia,  as  decided   by  the  name  of  each  person  thus  voted  for  shall  write  the 

<  "^'irts,  by  a  minority  of  the  municipal  officers  of  a  number  of  votes  received  by  him.    This  list  shall  be 

t'lirn  or  city— and  certified  by  the  derk.    Fourthly,  recorded  in  open  meeting  vj  the  clerk,  and  a  copy  of 

t.uv  must  contain  a  atatement  of  the  whole  number  this  recorded  list  shall  be  signed  by  the  selectmen  and 

or  ballots  cast  for  the  officers  voted  for,  and  the  office  attested  by  the  clerk  and  sealed  up  in  open  meeting. 

i  >r  which  he  was  voted  to  filL    Fifthly,  the  name  of  This  oopv  of  the  recorded  list,  thus  attested,  is  to  be 

>:^  h  person  voted  for,  with  the  number  of  votes  depositea  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  within 

airaiost  hid  name  that  were  thrown  for  him.    Sixthlv,    thirty  days  thereafter.    Section of  the  Revised 

tiif.  names  of  the  officers  signing  the  returns  must  oe  Statutes  requires  that,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 

^rl'ten  with  their  own  hands  (as  per  judicial  dedsion,  spedfio  mandatory  providons  of  the  Constitution,  the 

^-^  Maine,  page  587).    Applying  these  rules  to  the  vsr  returns  shall  state  the  whole  number  of  ballots  cast 

ri-  >U3  returns,  a  tabulation  of  the  persons  voted  for  the  at  the  election.    The  same  section  of  the  Constitution 

diiTcrent  oAoes,  with  the  votes  each  has  received,  de-  requires  that  the  Ctovemor  and  Council  shall  open 

tirmines  the  result.  and  compare  the  returns  thus  transmitted,  and  from 

In  the  inspection  of  retains  and  tabulation  of  the  them  determine  who  appears  to  be  elected,  and  the 

•^oie,  which  nas  just  been  completed  by  myself  and  Governor  is  to  issue  to  such  persons  as  thus  appear  to 

<.  ->uncil,  it  has  been  our  purpose  to  apply  to  every  r&-  be  elected  a  summons  to  take  seats  in  the  Legislature, 

turn  the  same  rule,  to  wit:  Compliance  with  the  re-  Of  course,  the  first  requirement  is  that  the  returns 

.  ;iremcnts  of  the  Constitution  and  the  law^  without  shall  be  made  and  scaled  up  in  open  town  or  planta- 

r'.tir  or  favor;  and  if  the  result  as  to  the  political  com-  tion  meetings.    We  understand  that  this  is  required 

|!"xioa  of  the  L^rfslatnre  is  different  from  what  was  in  order  that  electors  may  bo  present  and  see  that  the 

loimed  by  polltidans  interested  in  influendng  the  returns  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  facts ;  and 

vloctiona  in  other  States,  it  is  owing  in  part  to  tli^  fiust  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  returns  not  made  up  in 
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open  meeting  are  illecal  and  can  not  be  counted,  and  for  the  Senate  seems  to  hare  been  voted  for  in  fome 

wo  have  acted  upon  tnis  betief  in  making  our  tabula*  towna  by  the  name  of  John  F.  Wallace.  Jr.,  aD<i  in 

tions.    Several  protcata,  accompanied  with  affidavits  others  by  the  name  of  Jno.  T.  Wallace ;  but  we  xhIm- 

to  support  them,  Oj^ainst  countms  the  returns  sped-  lated  the  votes  as  thrown  for  two  diffennt  men.  a 

fled  tlierein,  have  been  considered  by  us.    These  pro-  we  have  no  I^e^  knowledge  that  the  same  fci><  n  is 

tests  allege  thut  the  said  returns  should  not  be  count-  meant.    Two  sets  of  returns  were  sent  id  {*>  the  h^co- 

ed,  because  they  were  not  made  up  in  open  town  retary  of  State  from  the  town  of  Fairfield,  cikcii  •  f 

meeting,  but  aiter  the  meeting  was  closed,  in  some  which  contradicts  the  other ;  and  aj*  it  was  imv<^^«v^.llv 

Erivate  office  or  store,  when  no  one  but  a  portion  of  from  the  oonilictintf  character  of  the  retumH  to  dct-r- 

le  municipal  officers  were  present,  and  in  some  cases  mine  the  result  of  tne  election,  we  rejected  the  ret.  n & 

only  the  clerk.    This  condition  of  things  in  several  from  that  town  in  our  tabulationfl.    Tbe  n.]cvr.<  l 

coses  has  been  proved  to  our  entire  satisfaction,  and  affects  the  election  of  one  representative.    Akv^u.- 

we  rejected  the  returns  thus  defective  in  our  tabula-  nanyin^  and  attached  to  the  representittive  r«-r. m 

tions.    In  tlie  ca:«e  of  the  town  of  Stoneham,  an  affi-  from  the  town  of  Skowhegan  there  was  a  ^tLtcD'  't! 

dovit  was  signed  by  two  selectmen^  who  established  signed  by  the  selectmen  that  a  certain  num^^er  of  \-A- 

the  fact  that  they  signed  the  returns  m  blank,  and  the  lots  were  protc^ted  as  being  ill(^^,  under  Mvti'  d  :v, 

town  clerk  took  tlicm  home  and  filled  them  up,  and  chapter  4,  Keviscd  Statutes.    One  of  the  \)&\\('t<  clr 

the  selectmen  have  no  knowledge  of  what  the  returns  jectcd  to  was  attached  to  the  returns.    The  ^k-itmiL 

contain.     For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  rejected,  in  allege  how  many  such  ballots  were  thrown,  and  m 

our  tabulation,  the  representative  returns  from  the  this  certificate  thcv  inform  the  Governor  and  C^unil 

towns  of  Jay,  Stoneham,  Lisbon,  Webster,  and  Farm-  that  they  make  tne  return  subject  to  the  k-^^ality  cr 

ington.    The  returns  from  the  town  of  Seaport  have  illegality  of  that  kind  of  ballot.    The  ball't  y^i.-*  2 

also  been  rejected  because  they  were  not  sealed  wp  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  sheet  of  paper,  folded  to  n.k-: 

open  town  meeting.  ^  By  means  of  these  rejections,  two  leaves.    On  one  of  the  pages  half  of  the  ctii'I- 

flve  persons  will  receive  seats  in  the  Legislature  who  dates*  names  arc  printed,  and  on  the  next  pa^r^  ^i" 

would  not  have  been  seated  had  the  returns  from  the  balance  of  the  names  of  candidates  appear.    We  tn 

aforesaid  towns  been  mode  up  as  the  Constitution  re-  fully  sati>:fied  that  this  kind  of  ballot  is  dearly  m  \i'- 

quires.     They  are   James   White,  of  Jay  district ;  lation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  foregoinu-nuti'  1 


preme  Court  have  held  that  municipal  officers  shall  field,  on  the  ground  that  the  officers  who  attest  id  tt< 
sign  the  returns  with  their  own  hands,  or  make  their  returns  were  not  legal  officers.  Affidavit:)  M>vn  ]  re- 
mark, otherwise  the  returns  can  not  be  counted.  We  sentcd  with  the  protest  to  establish  tlie  fact  tliat  n  ' 
foundf  several  returns  fi&tally  defective  in  this  particu-  one  of  the  legal  selectmen  presided  at  the  makiu*  *. 
lar,  and  accordingly  rejected  them  by  tliis  rule  laid  of  the  returns  and  the  receiving  of  the  vot^^.  <  ni 
down  by  the  Court.  New  Sharon  has  also  been  re-  selectman  was  a  foreigner,  and  could  not  leirally  h  i  i 
jected  by  us.  This  rejection  upsets  the  election  of  office.  The  Superior  Court  have  held  that  a  b'kru  d 
one  representative.  We  foimd  several  returns  fatally  town  officers  consisting  of  less  than  three  is  c  t  & 
defective  because  the  seal  is  att&sted  by  the  town  legal  board.  Acting  upon  this  opinion,  wc  njKtrd 
clerk.  The  Supremo  Court  held  that  such  returns  Uie  returns  from  Cherrj-field.  Tnis  affects  the  t'o 
are  not  legal,  and  we  rejected  them.  They  are  quite  tion  of  one  representative.  Several  protests  and  a:*  - 
numerous,  but  we  shall  specify  only  such  as  affect  the  davits  to  support  them  were  referred  to  us,  askiT.<r  'It 
result  of  the  election.  The  representative  returned  r^cction  on  account  of  bribery  and  intimiciiti  ri  >i 
from  the  town  of  Lebanon  is  one  of  them.  Its  rejection  voters,  and  on  account  of  l<^al  'defects  in  cailiDi:  *i  -^ 
affects  the  election  of  one  representative,  viz.,  Stephen  town  meeting,  also  on  account  of  improper  ^^^  k- 
Lord.  Vanecboro  and  Albany  are  like  cases,  ana  the  lists.  The  copy  of  the  record  presented  to  up  tr  r^ 
rejection  of  the  returns  from  these  towns  affects  the  the  town  of  Skowhegan  shows  that  for  the  clecticr  in 
election  of  two  representatives.  The  representative  that  town  only  one  copy  of  tbe  warnmt  was  p«-t(-i, 
districts  in  most  cases  are  composed  of  several  towns,  and  the  record  does  not  show  that  one  w&«  po^t'd  m 
In  some  towns  the  i\ill  Christian  names  of  candidates  the  town.  Objection  to  the  counting  of  the  vt  u*  d 
seem  to  have  been  used,  and  in  others  only  the  ini-  the  city  of  Auburn  was  made  because  voteiTi'  i.tiir- 
tials,  and  we  hesitated  as  to  whether  we  could  count  were  aadcd  to  the  check-lists  in  three  of  the  wari-.  in 
the  initial  names  with  the  full  names.  On  examina-  violation  of  the  law,  while  voting  was  goiiur  on  ('.'.v 
tion  of  the  law  we  find  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  tion  day.  The  affidavits  filed  fuliy  eptBbli>h  tin-  :.:.*., 
the  Governor  and  Council  must  count  them  as  dis-  and  other  affidavits  show  a  similar  condition  ot  ti  r  .• 
tinct  and  separate  persons.  Bv  adopting  this  rule  in  other  cities.  We  consider  these  fiacts  as  not  I<.-  'y 
laid  down  by  the  Court,  the  election  of  five  repre-  cognizable  by  the  Governor  and  CotindJ  as  a  can\*'*- 
sentatives  seemed  to  be  affected,  viz.:  F.  W.  Hill,  ing  board,  and  wo  disregarded  them  in  our  tal  .- 
of  Exeter  ;  Aaron  Woodcock,  of  Danforth  district ;  tions.  We  recommend  the  reference  of  all  such  y^;-  ** 
James  Clark,  of  Newcastle ;  John  Brown,  of  Hodg-  to  the  Legislature.  The  returns  frt>m  Portlar.'!  ^i 
don  district:  and  James  Leighton,  of  Blank  district  defective  because  they  do  not  comply  with  the  onj^i- 
The  Revised  Statutes  require  in  the  case  of  planta-  tutional  requirement  which  provides  that  the  nm:  f* 
tions,  in  addition  to  the  forms  required  by  the  towns,  of  idl  persons  receiving  votes  shall  be  stated  in  :  ^ 
that  the  list  of  voters  of  plantations  be  sent  to  the  returns.  A  large  number  of  votes  were  returned  t:  u 
Secretary  of  State,  otherwise  the  returns  frx>m  sudi  said  city  as  soottcring,  and  there  was  no  p>- 
plantations  shall  not  be  counted.  We  found  the  re-  means  afforded  by  the  returns  to  determine  for  v  I  .. 
turns  from  several  plantations  irregular  in  this  pai^  such  votes  were  thrown.  The  returns  from  the  i '  * 
ticular,  and  we  specified  them  in  our  tabulations.  It  of  Saco,  Lewiston,  Bath,  and  Bockland  arc  futa'l;  i- 
will  then  appear  the  rejection  of  those  returns  affects  fective,  because  thev  were  not  signed  by  a  mayr'*;  •  ^ 
the  election  of  two  representatives.  The  statute  re-  the  aldermen.  Unoer  the  statutes  and  by  dee;>i  r*  ■( 
quircment  of  setting  forth  in  the  returns  the  whole  the  courts,  such  returns  can  not  be  counted,  inii  ^'- 
nuraber  of  ballots  in  many  cases  was  not  complied  have  been  obliged  to  rpject  them.  It  will  dfvoivt 
with.  We  found  it  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Gov-  the  House  of  Representatives  to  determine  in  tit  cm 
cmor  and  Council  for  many  years  to  reject  such  re-  instance,  and  finally,  who  have  been  electcil  rr<  i  .* 
turns,  and  we  have  not  deeme<l  it  safe  to  deviate  from  House  m>m  these  cities,  as  we  have  no  legal  cviuu  « 
this  long-cstablishod  interpretation  of  the  law,  so  frilly  before  us  to  determine  that  question. 
recognized  by  our  predecessors  snd  in  making  our  ^  correspondence  ensned  between  ei-^;  t- 
tabulations  have  omitted  all  such  returns.    It  will  be  ir      mi      j  />«       r>         1         •       -     w 

esroeived  that  this  rejection  affecti  several  representa-  ^^or  MomU  and  Governor  Craroelon,  m  w m  :i 

ves  in  tho  county  of  Washington.    One  candidats  the  former  proposed  that  tbe  aiq>ated  pc^iLiA 
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should  be  sabmitted  to  the  Supreme  Ooart  for  person  reooiyed  for  the  same  office,  and  whoae  mund  is 

adjudication.    To  this  Governor  Garoelon  re-  J^*"^  *"*  ^^  «**^™i  ^  they  find  dots  under  the 

,y  J        T\       ««u      ft*T*u         •  figures  or  words  set  against  such  other  person's  name  ? 

phed  on  December  27th,  saymg :  -^H^  H^^e  ^^  Governor  and  CouncU  the  legal  right 

You  intimate  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  restore  peace,  to  decide  what  kind  of  evidence  they  will  receive,  and 

tranquillity,  and  good  feelinj^  to  the  State  and  all  its  in*  what  the  mode  of  proceeding  before  them  shall  be,  to 

habitants  by  asking  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Jud^  enable  them  to  determine  tne  genuineness  of  returns 

on  each  law-point  involved  in  the  vanationa  of  Uie  required  by,  the  artide  and  section  of  the  Constitution 

(xnmt  from  the  returns.  Nothing  would  ^ve  me  great-  above  mentioned  I 

cr  pleasure  than  an  authoritative  opimon  upon  the        12.  If  the  Governor  and  Council  have  before  them 

P>iat8  involved  in  the  present  condition  of  affiurs,  and  two  lists  of  votes  returned  flnom  the  same  town,  diffcr- 

ai^o  upon  such  as  might  be  likely  to  arise.    Please  to  ing  materially  from  each  other  in  the  number  of  votes 

indicate  the  points  that  occur  to  you  which  have  not  returned  as  cast  for  the  same  persons,  but  identical  in 

already  been  adjudicated  upon,  and  I  doubt  not  that  all  other  respects,  both  having  been  duly  received  at 

wc  mav  bo  able  to  secure  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  the  Secretary's  office,  and  thev  have  no  evidence  to 

doubttul  complications,  or,  if  not  satisfactory,  at  leaat  enable  them  to  determine  which  is  the  true  and  genu- 

such  aa  may  be  deemed  authoritative.  ine  return,  are  thev  required  to  treat  either  of  them  as 

valid,  and  if  so,  wnich  I 

On  December  S8th  ex-Governor  Morrill  again  ^'  .  ^^^-  xi.  /^  ^  -i 
wrote,  and  gabraitted  a  series  of  fourteen  ques-  Vj^  January  8,  1880,  the  Court  unanimously 
tions  for  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court;  but  °»*?®  ,«\  answer  to  the  questions,  which  was 
Governor  Garcelon  declined  to  approve  of  entirely  m  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  Gov- 
tliem,  and  they  were  not  submitted.  Subse-  f^^^  «^^  Council.  The  answer  of  the  Court 
quently  the  Governor  and  Council  submitted  »  °,^t  inserted  here^  because  it  was  unheeded 
the  foUowing  series  of  questions  to  the  Court :  ^y^}^^  Governor,  and  on  account  of  its  length. 
^  ^  Meantime  the  certmcates  of  election  had  been 
.  1.  When  tiie  Governor  and  Council  decide  ^  tiiero  g^^t  out  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  and 
H  no  return  from  a  city  on  which  representatives  can  .x^.  u«;i«  ^^-^^^^^a  ^«  t«..«...»  t^k  a^^In4-«r 
be  summoned  to  attend  and  teke  tlieir  seato  in  tiie  ^^^y^^  convened  on  January  7th.  Seventy- 
Wislafaire,  is  it  their  duty  to  order  a  new  election,  or  eight  Democrats  ana  Nationals  had  received 
is  it  competent  for  the  House  of  Bepresentativea,  if  it  certificatos  of  membership  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
shall  appear  tiiat  there  was  an  election  of  such  repre-  resentatives.  That  body  assembled  and  pro- 
N  ntative:*,  to  admit  them  to  seats,  thouaji  no  return  ^^p^p^^  tn  nrmmirA  nndnr  tha  awiifltftnt  olerk  aa 
thcror^f  wla  made  and  delivered  to  tiie  office  of  Socre-  c®ea^  «>  ojpmze  nnaer  tne  assistuic  cierK  aa 
tarv  of  State?  presiding  omcer.  A  committee  introduced  Gov- 

2.  Li  it  competent  for  the  Governor  and  Council  to  emor  Garcelon,  who  adminbtered  the  neces- 
allow  the  substitution  of  other  evidonoe  in  plaoo  of  the  gary  oath  to  each  member  who  presented  him- 
rctumed  ooDies  of  aucj  lists  as  are  providecTfor  in  arti-  g^jf^  ^nd  then  stated  that  seventy-six  had  been 
cle  4,  port  1,  section  6,  of , the  Constitution,  to  enable  ^„Ii;ij^ j  n«i-.  ««a  T>^«vnKK^««  /ir.i»Att/k  TToii>\ 
them  todetermme  whkt  pereons  appear  to  be  elected  qnalifled.  Only  one  RepuWioan  (Eugene  Hale) 
a-<  representatives  to  the  LegiaUture  by  a  plurality  of  was  qualified,  but  during  the  session  of  the  day 
ail  the  votes  returned?  another  appeared  and  was  qualified.    Seventy- 

3.  Is  a  return  signed  by  a  minority  of  the  selectmen  gix  votes  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  whole  House 

^.uj^^Sf  i5tii'i^*L^J?«'?^^'  ^*^*^  "^^^  ^^  of  150  members,  and  during  all  the  preliminary 
rt^iuirements  of  tne  aame  section  I  .,       T.     ..  •    j^    xi.      •_: 

4.  Is  a  return  by  tiie  aldermen  of  a  dty  which  doea  mewures  the  objection  was  raised  by  the  sm- 
oot  give  the  numMr  of  votes  oast  for  each  person  voted  gle  Republican  member  that  there  was  no  quo- 
tor  as  a  momber  of  the  LegUlature,  and  does  not  show  rum  voting.  This  was  overruled  by  the  cliair- 
''  -'^  f^J^^  ^®T  ^^*?^  ^?^  as  such  member  many  j^^g^^  j^hn  o.  Talbot  was  chosen  Speaker  by 
one  of  the  several  wards  of  such  city,  a  valid  return  i,o  „^j.^„  ««,i  *.i.«  m,>-v  «•««  ♦k^^  Ak»I»«.  y^^r  nl 
within  tiie  requirements  of  the  same  ^on  ?  J^  votes,  and  the  Clerk  was  then  chosen  by  74. 

5.  Are  returns  from  towns  or  cities  which  are  not  The  objection  of  no  quorum  voting  was  over- 
a^csted  by  the  town  or  city  clerk  valid  within  the  ruled  by  the  Speaker,  who  said  that  he  had  the 
suruc  section  I                     ,  ^       .,    _i  v  highest  authority  for  ruling  that  a  migority  of 

n^uired  by  the  same  section  from  the  officers  of  towns,  and  70  was  that  number.  ^      ^     ^    « 
wliich  were  not  made,  signed,  and  sealed  up  in  open        The  Senate  was  called  to  order  by  the  Secre- 
te )wn  meeting  I  tary  of  the  previous  year.    Tlie  Gk)vernor  came 

7.  Is  tiie  return  of  two  persons  purporting  to  be  tiie  |n  ^nd  administered  the  oaths  of  oflSce.    When 
(<*vcctnien  of  a  town  valid  and  sufficient  evidence  of  ».  ^.^^  ^^  4.1^^  ^i^^t^^^  ^f  ^«i^^^  ^\^a  n^rtni^is 
tl.e  vote  of  the  town,  when  it  appeani  tiuit  tiiere  were  >*  ca^e  to  the  election  of  oflScers  the  Repnbh- 
b'  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  election  was  cans  did  not  vote,  and  the  oanaidates  of  tne 
b.ul  but  two  selectmen  oiFtnat  town  ?  Fusion  (Democrats  and  Nationals),  Mr.  Lamson 

8.  Can  a  pereon  who  is  not  a  dtizen  of  the  United  of  Waldo  County  and  Mr.  Andrews  of  Augusta, 
^'-i^^^f  tSto^?"***^^            ""'  constituted  a  ^^^^  respectively  chosen  President  and  Secre- 

9.  IfabaUothasadistinffulshingmarkinthe  judg-  **^  m    m        *  r^  r^        y 

ro'^'nt  of  the  Governor  and  Coonoil.  snoh  aa  would  make  The  term  of  office  of  Governor  Garcelon  ex- 
it illegal  under  the  statute,  have  tnev  authority  to  dis-  pired  at  midnight  on  the  7th,  and  the  President 
n/ard  it  to  tiieff  ascertainment  of  whatjpcflwons  appear  ^f  tij^  Senatebecame  ex  oMcio  Governor  until 


i.^.  *«^  ^«>  .«.«^.,«»  ^  Legislature. 

t.io  selectmen  snlgect  to  the  oWection,'iind'its  lojitiity  Thus  far,  nothing  of  an  oflScial  authority  had 

rt.vrred  to  the  Governor  and  Council  for  decision  ?  appeared,  except  the  documents  inoerted  above 

1 0.  If  the  names  of  any  peiBons  appear  in  the  return  and  the  unheeded  answer  of  the  Supreme  Court 

::r2S^^*r;dtlf'rwo^or'&Tuu^  %  Ormor  GToelon.    On  the  Bepublic« 

:  irv  of  the  Governor  and  Coundl  to  treat  t^ose  per-  «a®  there  waa  no  official  to  speak,  and  what- 

as  having  the  same  niunber  of  votes  aa  another  ever  waa  attempted  waa  merely  the  action  of 


t'.'ii'* 
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private  indlvidaals,  and  of  no  avail.     They  Belfast ;  Messenger,  Charles  H.  Lovejoj  of  Sid- 
were,  in  fact,  entirely  powerless.  ney.    The  following  order  was  then  passed  : 

On  January  12th  the  following  order  was  Ordered:  That  a  oommittee,  oonsisting  of  thm 

issaed  :  membere  of  the  Senate,  be  appointed  by  the  I'm^ident 

IIeadquabtkbs  FnMT  Dtvibiok,  M.  M.,  )  to  report  to  the  Senate  for  its  action  whether  the  Senute 

AuQusTA,  January  12, 1880.      )  ehail  eall  upon  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  f  r 

General  Orders  No  8.  their  opinion  touching  the  legal  organization  oi'  the 

Fird.  The  attention  of  all  militair  organizations  Senate  for  the  Fifty-mnth  Lcfi^lature,  and  to  rx-j-n 

now  in  the  service  of  the  State,  and  or  all  men  liable  for  the  action  of  the  Senate  sucn  questions  as  the  bir 

to  military  duty  in  thLi  State,  is  directed  to  the  follow-  and  facts  require  in  the  premises, 
ing  orders : 

State  o»  Mawb.  AwTrTA2rM>w«EAL>  Omca,  I  The  members  of  the  Honse  were  called  to 

AuousTA,  January  \  1880.       f  Order  by  Eugene  Hale.    Prayer  was  ofifered  bj 

General  Order  No.  12.— 1.  The  several  counties  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crane,  member  from  Winthrop. 

this  State  are  oonittituted  into  the  First  Division  of  the  Colonel  Mark  Wentworth  of  Kittery  was  made 

MiUtmofMape.   2.  Miyor-General  Joshua  L.CW  temporary  Chairman.      Oramandel  Smith  of 

berlam  is  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  First  Divi-     -i  ia.J^a^\a  «.«-  ^^a^  m^«i,  -.-.^  *■ xi^      n  j 

eion.    8.  The  commanding  officers  of  aU  miUtary  or-  Litchfield  was  made  Clerk  ;>fv  few.     He  caJlcd 

ganizations  accepted  into  the  service  of  the  State  are  the  roll  of  members  who  appeared  to  be  elected 

required  to  report  to  him.    He  will  be  obeyed  and  re-  on  the  face  of  the  returns,  and  eighty-five  lie- 

spwjted  aoconlinglv.                              ,     .    ^u.  i,  publicans  so  elected  answered  to  their  names, 

^^'''^'"WirA"^S'Tf°i25S2^3^SS"=  ^d  were  qualified  by  W  M.  Str.tton,  an  offi- 

'     ^      .  ,^__     ,  cer  empowered  to  qualify  civil  ofiicers.    Mr. 

BTAT.  o,  l^^i^^^^^^^^^^B^^o^  I  8^„^  ^f  Portland  offered  an  order  admitting 

Spedal  Orders  No.  45.— Miyor-General  Joshua  L.  Of  ^^^^  Republicans  who  were  elected,  but 

Chamberlain  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pro-  who  were  counted  out  on  slight  defects  in  the 

teot  the  public  pro^rty  and  institutions  of  the  State  returns,  all  of  which  were  amendable  under 

until  my  sucxjcssor  is  dulv  qualified  the  law  of  1877.    The  Hon.  George  E.  Weeks 

(Signed)                 ALbNZO  GABCELON  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Speaker  fOramandol 

„      ,,              ....       V    .TT.  Smith  of  Litchfield,  Clerk;  and  Edwin  C.  Bur- 

Second,  I  am  now  dischargmg  the  duties  thus  de-  i^:^v  ,.*  TinnAiia   Afurifttiint  nUrt 

volved  on  me  in  protecting  the  public  property  and  ^®^    fri    S?^  *    !S             i  *  •        •    n     . 

institutions  of  the  State  untU  a  Governor  is  lially  ^'-  "ale  then  offered  a  resolution  similar  to 

elected  and  duly  qualified.  the  one  above  passed  in  the  Senate,  which  was 

Third,  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  law  adopted.    In  presenting  it,  Mr.  Hale  referred 


gether  as  a  military  oom^pany  or  organization,  or  to  ^^^  armed  with  muskets  were  removed  from 

parade  in  public  with  arms.                ^          ^  the  State  House,  and  the  safety  of  the  people'^ 

Fourth,  All  persons  and  organizations  will  take  representatives  was  secured. 

J^iSJ.'SHirS?:^^^  ^i"S™!S^  S^i'St'If^  On  January  12th  Mr.  Lamson,  who  had  bcon 

zations  will  understand  that  they  are  to  report  to  me  i     i.  j  ^i.    t>      -j     i.    i>  ^i.    -e*    *       a       ^       i 

for  orders  untU  they  are  otherwise  ordered  by  or  «l«cted  the  rresident  of  the  Fusion  Senate,  ad- 

throueh  me.  dressed  the  following  note  to  General  Chiim- 

(Signed)       JOSHUA  L.  CHAMBERLAIN,  berlain  : 

i^m  .  1           M^jor-General.  ^^^  ^^  Uaxxm,  ExKrriTi  Dvaxtkbit.  I 

Umcial :  Avgvwa,  January  12, 1^80.        f 

(Signed)                      FRANK  E.  NYE,  jj^Awi  L.  Chamberlain,  Mcffor-GeMraL  eommafidiu^. 

M^or  and  A.  A.  G.  d^^  gu, .  Having  entered  on  the  duties  of  Governor 

Ai^^.,4.  i»«i#  ««„*  r  ««^ixv«i,  ^«  ♦!»«  ^t*r^.^^^^  of  Maine,  under  critical  drcumstanoes,  it  b  important 

About  half-past  5  o  clock  on  the  afternoon  fo,  ^e  to  undeistand  whether  you  are  pi^pwed  id 

of  the  12th,  the  Republicans,  both  those  who  i«oognize  my  authority  as  such.    Bespectnilly, 

had  certificates  of  election  and  those  without  (Signed)                   JAMES  D.  LAMSON. 

certificates  who  claimed  to  have  been  elected,  Governor. 

quietly  proceeded  in  detached  numbers  to  the  ^o  this  General  Chamberlain  replied  as  fol- 

State  House  and  took  possession  of  the  Legis-  Iq^q  . 

lative  chambers.     The  Senate  was  called  to  *                                     Btatb  of  Machc.    i 

order  by  Senator  Dingley  of  Androscoggin,  and  AuouarA,  January  is,  ibso.  f 

Senator  Harris  of  Washington  was  called  to.  the  To  the  Bon,  James  D,  Zameon, 

chair.    Praver  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  8»5  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt -f 

Butler,  mem'ber  of  the  House  from  Vassalboro'.  P^  oommumcabon  mformhig  me  that  you  have  cd- 

7,i:     ,  '  4X  rr-ij         A  ^vMio^  a        T  cw^€wwv*w  ^j^        j^  ^g  duties  of  Govemor,  and  deainnf  to 

Charles  W.  lilden,  Assistant  becretary  of  tne  know  if  I  am  prepared  to  reoogzuxe  your  authoniv  as 

last  Senate,  called  the  roll  of  Senators  who  ap-  such.    The  gravity  of  the  situation  and  tlie  import&n  -^ 

peared  by  the  face  of  the  returns  to  be  elected,  of  my  answer  to  your  question  demand  that  l  ^h- uU 

and  the  eighteen  Republicans  answered  to  their  5^^°  ^i*  the  most  earnest  attention.    I  ■^^•ctinif  "d- 

•««,^^«  ^Ja  ^^a^  «  ^.,^w„»«      Ti»««^  ™«-«  ♦i,^^  der  authority  devolved  on  me  by  virtue  of  the  loLow- 

names,  and  made  a  quorum.     Iney  were  tnen  ij^gcrder  fj^^en  above]. 

sworn  in  by  William  R.  Stratton,  Clerk  of  the  in  the  attitude  whioh  things  have  now  taken,  the 

Courts  for  Kennebec  County.     The  following  responsibili^  resting  on  me  under  this  oider  in  vol  \c« 

ofilicers  were  then  elected,  each  receiving  nine-  the  liberties  of  the  jeople,  their  moat  aaored  propirtx . 

teen  vote,:  President.  Joseph  A.  Locke  of  ^^*^^lfr^'ZS^^S:^Lt"i 

Uumberland ;  Secretary,  General  O.  W.  Tilden  imderetand  this,  and  realiie  equally  with  mT?«lf  thd 

of  Oastine;  Assistant,  (xeorge  £.  Brackett  of  importance  of  oar  prooeeding  with  oaution.    Tour  in- 
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qolrr  viitnally  oalla  upon  me  to  decide  a  question  of  as  nnprod  active,  the  payment  of  interest  hay- 

coiL<rtitutionAl  law,  which  is  a  matter  falling  not  at  all  ^^r.  ceased : 

wiiliin  the  province  of  my  department.  * 

In  my  military  authority  I  have  not  the  privilege  of    Stock  la  Bohemia  Brid^  Company $l^87«  W 

Bubmifctinff  such  queationa  to  the  only  tribunal  compe-  ii*»«»»P«*k«  »»*  Delaware  Canal  Company. . .           81.250  00 

teat  to  decide  them.    The  Conrtitution  dechiree  that  ^jj' il' ?^'™^**  •^^  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^^'^^'^       umm^cmuk 

the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  shidl  be  g^SSS^i  "^  'TidiWateV  oknar  C^^       ^       ^ 

oblijjed  to  give  their  opmion  u|K)nimportant  questions        morteage. 1,000,000  00 

oflawond  upon  solenm  occasions  wlien  reauired  bj  L_ 

the  civil  branches  of  the  Government,  but  tnat  privi-  Total $1,167,136  99 

ie^e  Is  not  accorded  to  the  military  department.  Sup- 
ported by  the  decision  of  tlie  Court,  I  should  obey  The  large  amonnt  of  unproductive  assets 
without  a  moment^  hesitation :  but  solemnly  beUov-  ^^^^^  ^  ^j^^  q^^  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
m<r  that  if,  at  this  juncture,  I  abandon  my  trust,  ^^.  .^  ^^^  ^-.^  ^^^  '  «„i  j  if  „Ja  k^  r«««r*k«« 
tJioro  wUl  \»  no  baiter  against  anarchy  and  blood-  ^^  ^P  $25,000,000,  would  if  sold  be  more  than 
shed,  I  can  not,  under  the  present  circumstances,  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  entire  indebted- 
rco  HfniM  your  authority  as  Ck)vemor  of  Maine.  ness. 

Tiiore  are  only  two  ways  to  settle  the  questions  now  xhe  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  State 

«riSr;t^ljo'S»on''^l the  ull^ro^^^^^  'r  l^^'/"  »*« y^COeS  ;  adding  to  this  the 

aad  blood.    In  this  alternative,  and  stoncfinff  whore  I  stock  and  assets  of  corporations,  valued  by  the 

must  bo  iudged  by  God  and  man,  I  can  only  hold  fast  Tax  Oommis8ioner  at  $42,742,896,  the  total  as- 

in  mv  Diace,  and  im|)lore  those  who  have  the  power  sessment  for  taxation  amounts  to  $509,18,891. 

to  decide  these  questions  by  appeal  to  the  peaceful  ^he  increase  of  valuation  over  1878  amounts  to 

course  of  law.    Believing  tliat  this  answer  must  com-  *Q»r  qkq  K717 

mend  itjielf  to  your  judgment  as  the  only  one  possible  *o<, 000,0  u.                                                1  x.       -l 

lor  me  to  give,  and  wiUi  the  highest  respect  and  es-  A  number  of  disputed  questions  relating  to 

teem.  I  have  the  honor  to  bo  your  obedient  servant,  the  liability  of  property  to  taxation  were  car- 

(Signed)                  J.  L.  CHAMBERLAIN.  ^ed  by  the  State  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and 

M%lor-(ieneraL  gome  important  decisions  were  obtained.    The 

The  Republicans  proceeded  with  their  legisla-  Oourt  decided — 1.  That  the  stock,  franchises, 

tive  action,  and  submitted  a  statement  of  facts  and  property  of  the  Annapolis  and  Elkridge 

and  a  series  of  questions  to  the  Supreme  Court,  Railroad  Company  are  not  exempted  from  tax- 

whicb  gave  a  decision  sustaining  their  action  ation.    2.  That  the  stock,  property,  franchises, 

as  legal.    This  statement,  with  the  legal  points  and  gross  receipts  represented  or  earned  by  the 

of  the  questions  and  the  answers  thereto,  will  entire  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Raihroad 

bd  found  under  the  title  Public  Dooumbnts.  Company  between  Baltimore  and  the  Ohio  Riv- 

Daniel  Davis  was  chosen  Governor  by  a  migor-  er,  and  all  buildings  and  works  necessary  for  the 

ity  of  the  members  sitting  in  the  Republican  Qperation  of  the  railroad  company  within  the 

organization.    General  Chamberlain  gracefully  meaning  of  its  charter,  are  exempted  from  taxa- 

surrendered  his  sword  to  him;  the  Fasionists  tion;  but  that  buildings  owned  by  the  company 

became  demoralized ;  some  went  over  to  the  which  were  used  in  the  business  of  warehousing 

other  body,  and  some  retired.  were  liable  to  taxation ;  that  hotels  belonging  to 

MARYLAND.    Tlie  condition  of  the  State  the  company  used  asplacesof  summer  resort,  and 

Treasury  for  the  last  biennial  period  has  been  interestsacquiredby  the  company  in  connecting 

as  follows :  roads,  were  liable  to  taxation ;  that  interests  in 

B&ianwiatheTroMTuySeptembsrSO,  1677...    $897,98118  Steamships  and  Other  corporations  owned  by 

^fiJ'iSa**  ^  ^"^^  '*"  *°***°*  September         ^^  ^  the  comoany,  and  all  its  interests  in  lines  of  rail- 

'  *   1 way  built  by  it  under  franchises  acquired  subse- 

Total  amount •J'S'St™  ??  q^ent  to  the  date  of  its  original  charter,  were 

DiibursanMsnta. ^^^-^^^  ^^  SO  bjeot  to  taxation.    8.  Shares  in  building  asso- 

Baianoe  to  the  Treasury $904,165  73  ciations  owned  by  residents  of  this  State  have 

B^^^^ipu  for  fiscal  yaw  eadiag  September  80,  ^^^^^  ^  y^j^  declared  to  be  Subject  to  Valuation  and  as- 

— sessment,  although  the  whole  capital  of  such 

^    Totaj^ ..., •?'S?'S2S  association  is  invested  in  mortgages.    4.  All 

ToUidUboreement.  for  «m*  time 1^74^%SS  28  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  of  municipal  and 

Bakaea  In  the  Trea»ory $55«,208  99  other  corporations,  owned  by  residents  of  Mary- 

Tu    J  iv*  ^9  ♦u^  af««.«  :-  «-  ft>n^,„- .  1mi^»  ^ft^®  been  decided  to  be  completely  with- 

The  debt  of  the  State  is  as  follows :  .^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  g  J^     ^g   The 

SteriinfdebtbjMing  Interest  at  5  per  cent...  $4,482,222  14  bonds  of  aU  railroad  and  Other  corporations 

c uTTODcy  debt  bearing  5  per  cent 180,OS4  88  _v •  i*  «»«  a^^.,..^  u«.  .  .^ ^-4.»»»^  ^-  Ji^^^^^^^ 

D^btbeito^ 8 percent.;: 269,000  00  which  are  secured  by  a  mortgage  or  mortgages 

Debt  bearing  8  per  cent 8,871,700  28  npon  property  whlch  is  not  wholly  within  the 

Y^jj^ ...  imi»eo7  86  State  are,  when  owned  by  residents  of  Mary- 
land, subject  to  valuation  and  assessment  in  the 

As  an  offset  to  this  debt  the  State  holds  State.    6.  All  shares  of  stocks  in  corporations 

stocks  and  bonds,  upon  which  interest  is  prompt-  incorporated  by  other  States  are  subject  to  val- 

ly  paid,  amounting  to  $8,585,827.17,  leaving  as  nation  and  assessment  in  the  State,  whether 

the  net  debt  upon  which  interest  has  to  be  pro-  such  shares  of  stock  were  exempt  from  tax- 

vi<led,  $7,674,280.18.    The  following  stocks  and  ation  by  the  State  creating  such  corporation  or 

bonds  held  by  the  State,  which  heretofore  have  not. 

been  classed  as  productive,  are  now  put  down  The  State  has  five  warehouses  for  the  reoep* 
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tion  and  inspection  of  tobacco,  which  have  be*  as  againet  1,270,268  tons  for  1878,  showing  an 

come  a  losing  investment,  and  their  transfer  increase  of  abont  880,000  tons,    xbe  CnmlHrr- 

to  private  individuals  is  proposed.    The  aver-  land  region  shipped  1,702,998  tons,  an  increui»d 

age  amount  of  tobacco  received  and  shipped  for  1879  of  about  52,000  tons, 

for  seven  years,  ending  September,  1878,  has  The  latest  published  report  of  the  condition 

been  52,758  hogsheads  per  annum,  or  an  aggre-  of  the  public  schools  made  hy  the  Bo&rd  of 

gate  of  869,306  hogsheads.     The  money  ex-  Education  is  for  the  year  ending  July  81, 1878. 

pended  for  labor  alone  to  handle  and  inspect  As  compared  with  the  school  year  1877,  the 

this  tobacco  has  amounted  during  this  time  to  number  of  schools  in  the  State  ^ows  an  in- 

$532,532,  or  an  annual  average  of  about  $76,-  crease  of  83,  numbering  in  all  1,969,  and  tlie 

000.  pupils  an  increase  of  5,998,  an  aggregate  of 

The  number  of  insane  patients  in  the  hos-  156,274  for  the  year.    The  highest  enrollintDt 

pital  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  829.    The  in-  in  any  term  was  127,455,  or  7,169  more  xhtm 

crease  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  18  per  in  1877,  and  the  average  attendance  was  81,- 

cent  per  annum.    There  has  been  a  marked  829,  an  increase  of  6,108.    The  teachers  num- 

improvement  in  the  condition  of  most  of  the  bered  8,071.  an  increase  of  176.    hi  the  city  of 

almshouses  and  Jails  in  the  counties,  which  Baltimore  the  schools  were  open  ten  months  in 

were  so  severely  criticised  two  years  ago.  the  year,  in  the  counties  8*7,  giving  an  averoiti 

The  total  number  of  committals  to  the  House  of  9*1  months  for  the  whole  State.    The  total 

of  Correction  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  was  expenditures  for  school  purposes  for  dty  and 

493,  of  whom  810  were  males  and  188  females,  counties  during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  {I* 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  institution  to  the  598,259.66,  an  increase  of  $48,744.12  over  1677. 

end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $17,918.    The  male  The  total  expenses  for  county  achools  in  11^78 

prisoners  have  been  employed  principally  in  were  $915,268.64,   showing  a  decrease  from 

grading  the  land  around  the  building,  and  the  those  of  1877  of  $12,941.40.    The  Secretary 

females  in  making  up  the  uniforms  and  other  of  the  Board  states  that  of   69,808  children 

suitable  clothing.    A  large  number  have  also  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  jeanv 

been  engaged  in  sewing  upon  contract  work,  as  shown  by  the  school  census  of  the  city  of 

from  which  the  sum  of  $791.60  has  been  real-  Baltimore  for  1876,  only  44*6  per  cent  wtre 

ized.    During  the  year  the  section  of  the  Law  in  public  schools,  12  per  cent  in  private  school.^, 

which  authorizes  justices  of  the  peace  to  com-  and  84*5  per  cent,  in  neither.     He  admits 

mit  "  habitually   disorderly "  persons  to  the  that  a  compulsory  law  for  school  attendar*^ 

House  of  Correction  was  called  into  question,  has  been  tned  elsewhere  and  failed,  and  then 

and  the  claim  was  set  up  that  it  was  unconstitur  proceeds  to  suggest  a  different  class  of  schools 

tional.   Several  persons  were  brought  out  upon  for  the  "  neglected,"  based  on  the  idea  of  pe- 

writs  of  Juibeas  eorpuB^  and  some  were  released,  cuniary  advantage  to  such  as  the  incentive. 

A  test  case  was  finally  made,  and  argued  by  tiie  He    is  firmly  persuaded   that  the    judicious 

Attorney-General  before  the  Chief  Justice  of  expenditure  of  $15  a  year  per  capita  wonld 

the  State,  who  gave  a  formal  opinion  sustaining  bring  a   miyority  of  the  neglected  children 

the  validity  of  the  law.  within  the  reach  of  instruction,  and  propose 

In  the  State  Penitentiary  the  highest  num-  the  following  plan  for  such  schools : 
ber  of  prisoners  during  the  year  was  929,  and  As  to  hours :  Two  hours  a  day  instead  of  «x  at  fir-t 
the  average  number  818,  of  whom  698  were  As  to  attendance:  Irregularity  no  canae  for  lo^  ff 
kept  conrtantly  employed  on  contract  work,  f^^l^^^,^  .t^.^^'T  U^^h^^" 
Ihere  were  only  18  deaths  during  the  year,  i^^.  Ond  and  objective  as  fiu- as  poaaiblo.  Astohtu'^- 
about  two  per  cent,  of  the  inmates,  and  the  les:  Hand-work  made  prominent;  memory-work 
loss  of  time  from  sickness  was  two  and  a  half  diminished;  music  and  drawing  in  large  do«ee.  A^t) 
days  in  the  vear  for  each  man.  The  total  cost  other  occupations :  Calliathenic  cxerd^ ;  «ymna.-i>* 
f\4\\Mx  ar.Y^r>A««  ^^  ♦!,«  .v»»u^..4^:«.«,  f^^  ♦K^  «n.««-  "^d  uuhtiffy  drill :  also  some  form  of  industrial  v- 
Of  the  support  of  the  pemtentiary  for  the  year  cupation  leiding  Wly  to  the  acqukition  of  a  trade. 
ending  December  1st  was  $85,541.40,  and  the  As  to  rewards:  A  pair  of  shoes  to  the  shoelefis  <i>m 
receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  same  time  they  are  earned,  and  not  sooner;  no  charitr  ^vcc, 
amounted  to  $98,543.25,  showing  a  balance  to  but  payment  made  on  a  g^ven  scale  for  work  ^one. 
the  credit  of  the  prison  and  due  to  the  Trea-  Technical  education  has  many  strong  advo- 
sury  of  $13,001.85.  In  addition  to  this,  there  oates  in  the  State,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  de- 
has  been  earned  by  the  prisoners  for  overwork  vised  to  secure  it.  In  Baltimore  the  colorfd 
the  sum  of  $6,280.62,  of  which  they  will  get  the  voters  held  a  series  of  meetings  for  the  purpt^ 
benefit  as  they  serve  out  their  time.  of  agitation  on  the  subject  of  colored  teacLcr^ 

The  whole  force  of  the  State  militia  consists  for  colored  schools.    One  speaker  said :   "  If 

of  one  full  regiment  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  the  white  teachers  who  have  been  teacbine 

and  a  number  of  companies  in  the  various  conn-  our  children  all  this  time  have  not  been  aMe 

ties,  aggregating  1,400  men.    This  organization  to  turn  out  one  teacher  among  them  aD,  what 

is  thoroughly  armed,  equipped,  and  disciplined,  kind  of  teachers  must  they  be  ?    It  is  not  rvii* 

The  cost  of  the  force  hns  been  reduced  to  $15,-  sonable  to  suppose  that  a  white  teacher  «^l 

000  a  year.  try  as  hard  to  push  a  colored  child  as  one  (^f 

The  estimated  production  of  the  Clearfield  his  own  race.     They  will  not  throw  their 

ooal  region  for  1879  was  about  1,600,000  tona,  hearts  into  it    The  white  people  are  not  very 
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deeplj  interested  in  seeing  the  negro  race  ex-  pud  in  Maryland,  $88,331.62.    Tbe  fifteen  mu- 

alted.     Then  the  parents  get  discouraged  in  tnal  fire  insurance  companies  of  Maryland  have 

sending  their  children  to  school.     Golor^  peo-  assets  amounting  to  $8,820,219.66;  liabilities, 

pie  have  as  much  right  to  say  that  colored  peo-  $166,668.22 ;    income,  $162,588.16 ;    expendi- 

pie  shall  teach  their  children  as  white  people  tures,  $141,601.37;  amount  at  risk,  $49,755,821. 

have  to  say  that  colored  people  shall  not  teach  There  were  104  outside  companies  admitted  to 

their  children.     We  have  also  as  tax-payers  a  do  business  in  the  State.     Their  capital  is 

right  to  have  some  teachers.**  Dr.  J.  H.  Brown,  $89,189,274 ;  assets,  104,216,036.96 ;  liabilities, 

a  representative  colored  man  of  Baltimore,  $31,152,468.10;  amount  written  in  Maryland, 

said:  $112,259,395.96.     The  assets  of  the  foreign. 

The  colored  teachera  have  been  a  sncoess  every-  companies  are  $19,730,208.74;  liabilities,  $9,- 

whcre,  in  Waahin^n,  Su  Louis,  Charleston,  and  other  322,278.33 ;  amount  written  m  Maryland,  $28,- 

placed.    In  WashmTton  there  ore  92  colored  teachers  930  589  11 

m  the  colored  {whools;  hero  there  are  80  white  teach-  j^     j^"  ^^^  ^            j^  ^^^  ;    Delaware  and 

en*  over  the  colored  children.    In  Washington,  which  ■«*"^**  "«^««"  ^«*        v             1                 xu 

L»  the  best  place  for  a  oomparirwn,  Mr7  George  T.  Maryland  relative  to  a  ship-canal  across  the 

C'>ok.  a  colored  man,  ia  the  principal  of  all  the  colored  peninsula.    At  the  session  of  the  State  Legisla- 

fu^hooU.    On  the  school  board  of  19  members  five  are  ture  in  1878  resolutions  were  adopted  request- 

olored  men,  and  lepsUte  alike  for  white  and  colored  j^g  Congress  to  provide  for  the  necessary  sur- 

PcbooLj.    Mr.  Cook  has  a  aahiry  of  $2,2o0  per  annum,  ^     of  thp  aAverid  linea  arro«»  the  neniimula. 

and  a  secretary  at  $650  per  annum.    In  Baltimore  7®^®  ^^  tne  severiU  imes  acroas  ine  peninsula, 

tlicre  are  18  schools,  one  of  which  is  a  grammar  and  ^  order  to  determme  upon  the  best  route  for 

the  others  are  primary  schoob.    The  pupils  on  the  the  canal.      The  sum  of   $5,000  was  appro- 

nAU  during  the  year  were  6,433,  with  an  averajaio  at-  priated,  which  was  increased  to  $16,000  in  the 

tendance  of  3,066.    In  Washmgton  Aero  are  5  954  col-  allotment  of  Government  surveys.     The  work 

ored  scholars,  4,803  in  primary  schools  and  1,053  in  j»4          *.•             j^u 

gnimmar  schi>li.    The  Svera«o  attendance  is  9»-l  per  ^^s  commenced  in  August  ensuing,  and  the 

c«?nt. ;  in  Baltimore  it  is  but  79'98  per  cent.    Why  is  report  of  the  result  was  made  m  Fobruary.    It 

this  I    The  only  explanation  is  that  there  is  no  sym-  appears   that  the  surveys    embraced   several 

pathy  between  the  white  teacher  and  the  colored  pupil,  routes.     (See  Delawabk.)     The  advocates  of 

p-/r"ce'IrW±l^r:fdftifi~^^hr»r.  tij°  ^'k  -V:  -such  >  can.l  would  shortea 

C'.lored  teacher  is  incompetent.     The  following  is  a  the  distance  to  Europe  and  the  eastern  sea- 

(itat«^mdnt  of  salaries  paid  to  colored  teachers :  Six  got  board  States  some  two  hundred  miles,  and 

$l,<>O0pcrannumeach;  one,  $300;  8ffot$900;  12ro-  avoid   the  dangerous  coasting   to   the  capes. 

r'pS^i^iT.'h^.i  Lr^friJ^Ti^r?hi  8»«1»  «  f^  "ooW.  P»*  Ohica^o  «a  Baltimore 

principal  of  the  normal  school  receives  $1,850;  one  ^  "«»«*  to  Europe  m  pomt  of  time  as  by  way 

mu.-iic  teacher  has  a  salary  of  $800.  and  a  drawing  of  New  York,  with  lesser  charges  for  inland 

teacher  $l,OtX).    Those  are  all  colored  people,  and  au  transportation ;  while  the  advantages  such  a 

tliis  money  is  Dwd  out  by  the  Washington  authorities  cut-off  would    present  to   the  Western    and 

'^■^^mZ^-'^T^'''^""^  pleased  to  call  Southwestern  States  are  almost  incalculable. 

It  is  this  consideration  that  gives  to  the  pro- 
The  insaronoe  statistics  of  the  State  for  the  ject  for  a  ship-canal  across  the  Maryland  and 
pre vioas  year  show  tbat  there  were  18  Maryland  Delaware  peninsula  to  the  sea  a  national  char- 
tire  insurance  companies  located  in  Baltimore,  acter,  and  entitles  it,  above  all  merely  local 
their  premiums  in  Maryland  amounting  to  river  and  harbor  improvements,  to  Govern- 
$4-39,577.29,  and  their  losses  paid  in  Maryland  ment  consideration  and  assistance.^'  A  bill 
to  $78,064.19 ;  there  is  one  Maryland  marine  in-  was  also  introduced  in  Congress  which  pro- 
suranoe  company  in  Baltimore,  premiums  $24,-  vides  for  an  endorsement  by  the  Government 
019.51,  losses  $10,267.43;  15  Maryland  mutual  of  the  bonds  of  the  ship-canal  company,  bear- 
insurance  companies  in  the  counties,  premiums  ing  five  per  cent,  interest  per  annum,  to  the 
$122,755.84,  losses  $91,101.56;  101  fire  and  extent  of  four  millions  of  dollars ;  one  million 
marine  insurance  companies  of  other  States,  to  be  endorsed  when  it  has  been  officially  cer- 
premiams  $848,889,  losses  $480,937.83 ;  19  for-  tified  that  one  fourth  of  the  excavation  and 
eign  fire  insurance  companies,  premiums  $158,-  dredging  has  been  completed,  and  the  remain- 
197.14,  losses  $55,588.86.  Total  premiums,  ing  three  millions  to  be  endorsed  from  time 
$  1 ,588,848.28 ;  total  losses,  $666,959.87.  There  to  time  in  like  manner.  It  is  further  provided 
are  two  Maryland  life  insurance  companies,  that,  in  consideration  of  such  endorsement, 
premioms  $104,048.80,  payments  to  policy-  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  of  navi- 
bolders  $84,783.71,  and  26  life  insurance  com-  gation  through  the  canal  free  of  tolls  for  all 
panies  of  other  States,  premiums  $1,082,478.65,  time  for  all  vessels  in  the  United  States  service, 
payments  $1,088,880.40 ;  total  premiums,  $1,-  and  also  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  all  the 
186,522.45;  total  losses,  $1,118,064.11.  The  rights  and  property  of  the  company — ten  per 
joint-Btock  insurance  companies  of  Maryland  cent,  or  $400,000  of  the  amount  of  bonds  en- 
are  all  located  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Their  dorsed  being  retained  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
aggregate  capital  is  $2,728,855 ;  assets,  $5,446,-  Treasury  ^*  for  the  formation  of  a  sinking  fund 
996.81 ;  liabilities,  $8,816,848.85 ;  premiums  for  the  redemption  of  the  principal  and  in- 
receired,  $642,776.69;  losses  paid,  $184,664.-  terest  ofsaid  bonds.'* 

90 ;  total  amount  at  risk,  $182,121,268.90 ;  pre-  The  business  of  the  port  of  Baltimore  for  the 

miumsreoeivedinMaryland,  $468,596.70;  losses  fiscal  year  from  July  1,  1878,  to  July  1,  1879, 
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as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  was  as 
follows: 


VESSELS. 

ISTS. 

isrs. 

XNTBAXCn. 

Bea-going  Tessels 

i,4as 

1,487 

1,778 

CoMtwise     "     

h4f» 

Total 

8,845 

1,475 

1,794 

8,241 

OLSAXAXGIS. 

8ea-goliig  yesaela 

1,7M 

OoMtwiM     **      

1,871 

Total 

8,2eo 

8,600 

This  shows  a  gain  in  1879  of  896  entrances 
and  881  clearances;  total,  727.  The  tonnage 
dues  collected  in  1878  were  $107,450.80,  and 
in  1879,  $130,163.30 ;  increase,  $22,702.50.  Of 
the  arrivals  in  the  foreign  trade  in  1879,  880 
were  American  vessels,  tonnage  108,102,  and 
1,448  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  1,284,184,  against 
829  American,  tonnage  119,284,  and  1,146  for- 
eign, tonnage  885,905,  for  1878.  Of  the  clear- 
ances for  foreign  countries  in  1879,  820  were 
American,  tonnage  109,814,  and  1,409  foreign, 
tonnage  1,227,321,  as  against  829  American 
and  1,146  foreign  for  1878.  The  value  of  im- 
ports for  the  same  period  was :  1877-^78,  $16,- 
938,628 ;  1878-79,  $14,147,166.  Value  of  ex- 
ports for  1877-'78,  $45,688,601;  1878-79, 
$67,568,905.  The  statement  of  custom-house 
receipts  from  all  sources  is  as  follows: 


TEARS. 


lfi77-*78. 
1878-'79. 


Datlafc 


$3,848,8S0  13 
1,809,008  04 


$165,400  86 
186,961  18 


$81,818  80 
84,688  77 


The  decline  in  the  amount  of  the  duties  col- 
lected in  1879  is  thus  explained  hy  the  Collec- 
tor of  the  Port : 

The  decrease  is  due  to  fhe  non-importation  of  sugar, 
the  decline  in  the  revenue  from  which,  as  oompared 
with  last  year,  was  $1,078,258.  If  our  imports  of 
sugar  hod  heen  maintained,  the  revenue  ooUected  at 
the  port  would  show  a  gain  of  $128,980.91  over  last 
year.  The  destruction  of  the  sugar  husiness  of  Balti- 
more, which  has  been  so  oomplete  as  to  cause  the  sus- 
pension of  four  large  sugar  nfineriea  and  two  molas- 
ses refineries,  is  due  to  the  prosecutions  of  Baltimore 
importers  by  the  Treasury  Department.  This  has  lost 
us  the  Demerara  and  Cuba  raw-su£ar  trade,  now 
transferred  to  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia, 
while  the  revenue  of  the  Government  has  not  oeen 
increa<3ed  by  it  at  all.  It  has  increased  the  apparent 
cost  of  collecting  revenue  at  this  port,  and  has  tarown 
many  Isborors  out  of  work,  the  actual  cost  being  re- 
duced $5,272.92  as  compared  with  1878.  The  general 
trade  of  the  port,  aside  from  sugar,  shows  a  sensible 
improvement.  There  was  a  laige  mcrease  in  trans- 
portation in  bond  and  in  transit.  The  gains  on  salt, 
soda  osh^  and  tin-plate  amounted  to  $168,779.  The 
increase  m  warehouse  and  exportation  entnes  during 
1879  over  1878  was  $288,619.27,  an  increase  of  7*88  per 
cent.  The  importation  of  coffee  for  the  year  1879 
comprised  585,117  bags,  against  418,585  bogs  in  1878, 
on  increase  of  nearly  80  per  cent. 

An  attempt  to  import  heet-sngar  from  Eu- 
rope was  made  at  Baltimore,  but  it  was  foxmd 
to  be  without  profit.  Several  samples  were  pro- 
onred  from  Germany  with  the  hope  of  making 


a  market  for  it  which  would  compete  vltb 
importations  from  the  West  Indies  and  otber 
places.  The  merchant  found  that  the  cost  in 
Germany  would  be  4i  cents  a  pound,  and  hoped 
to  be  able  to  have  the  customs  duty  levied  on 
that  basis  of  valuation.  Upon  taking  the  sam- 
ples to  the  appraisers,  however,  they  rated  it 
at  6^  cents  a  pound,  an  advance  pf  2}  cents  s 
pound  on  the  German  valuation.  The  broker- 
age, freight,  insurance,  commiiision  for  bavins;, 
loss  in  weight,  and  contingencies,  it  was  cal- 
culated, would  still  farther  increase  the  price, 
until  the  lowest  figure  at  which  it  could  be 
landed  in  Baltimore  wonld  be  7*^  cents  a 
pound,  which  was  so  high  as  to  preclude  ell 
possibility  of  making  any  profit  by  the  trans- 
action. 

The  operations  by  the  United  States  GoTem- 
ment  and  by  the  State  for  the  batching  of  shad 
At  Spesutia  Island,  at  the  month  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  near  Hayre  de  Grace,  were  very  suo 
cessful  during  the  fore  part  of  the  year.    Since 
the  commencement  of  tiie  works  there  in  1871, 
over  48,000,000  shad-eggs  have  been  batchc-d, 
and  the  fish  distributed  in  rivers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.    Some  have  been  eem  as 
far  as  California,  and  many  of  tihe  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi  have  been  stocked,  also  the  rivers 
of  some  of  the  Eastern  States.    The  labor  inci- 
dent to  the  hatching  is  done  on  a  scow,  which 
is  anchored  in  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fishermen  who  are  drawing  their  nets.   The 
works  are  also  provided  with  a  steam-launch 
and  several  small  boats.    These  boats  are  used 
every  night  in  gathering  the  supply  of  egirs 
from  the  fishermen.    The  eggs  must  be  tsktn 
from  the  fish  when  she  is  just  about  to  Bp&vrn, 
and  it  is  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  tlioiie 
which  are  caught  that  are  in  exactly  the  ri^Lt 
condition.    A  fisherman,  when  he  disoovers  & 
female  shad  from  which  the  eggs  may  be  taken. 
signals  one  of  the  small  boats  from  the  acow. 
and  the  man  therein  takes  the  fii^,  presses  the 
eggs  from  her,  deponts  them  in  a  suitable  ves- 
sel, takes  the  milt  from  a  male  shad,  which 
he  places  on  the  eggs,  and  returns  both  fi^h  to 
the  fisherman.    In  this  way  the  night  is  Fpt  nt, 
and  immense  numbers  of  eggs  are  procured.  & 
female  shad  ordinarily  yielding  from  20,(KK)  to 
80,000  eggs.    An  average  night's  work  eecurf  s 
from  850,000  to  400,000  egga.    The  fishencfin 
who  procures  the  female  shad  receives  in  re- 
turn a  ticket  or  order  which  is  good  for  fifty 
cents,  and  which  is  redeemed  at  ^e  end  of  tlu' 
season  by  the  Government.    The  eggs,  haviiir 
been  procured,  are  at  once  taken  to  the  sc'>« 
and  placed  in  tin  cans,  which  are  about  tLrtr 
feet  high  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diamitcr. 
The  bottom  of  the  can  is  covered  with  a  fir*' 
gauze  netting,  through  which  it  is  impossil'A> 
for  the  smallest  fish  to  escape.    The  cans  are 
Imng  on  wooden  arms  over  the  side  of  the 
scow,  and  the  arms  kept  constantly  moving  np 
and  down  by  steam,  thus  lowering  tlie  cans  :i: 
the  water  and  hoisting  them  part  way  out 
again.    The  object  of  thia  is  to  keep  the  epg^ 
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constatitly  in  a  cnrrent  of  fresh  pnre  water,  bcatina^  when  the  generative  part  was  taken  from  him. 
and  to  prevent  them  from  forming  in  a  solid  };"^er  the  micn^cope  tlie  mulo  celU  appeared  to  be 
^  —  ^u:^u  ..^^i^  <4^«*.»w  4.ur^k«««Afl  ^f  "1®  very  finoHt  dou,  perpetually  m  active  motion, 
mass,  which  would  destroy  the  chances  of  Myriad/of  them  appiaf^^  a  single  drop  of  water, 
hatchmg  them  out.  In  from  four  to  six  days  each  one  being  sufficient  for  imprejjnntion,  properly 
tlie  little  fish  appear ;  they  are  lively,  and  swim  lodged.  On  tlio  other  hand,  the  fcmulo  eggs  are  loo^- 
around  their  can  as  if  desirous  to  get  out  into  <^  times  larger  than  the  male  cells,  and  are  dboerm- 
the  large  hody  of  water.  In  ten  days  or  two  ^^«  V^  the  nailed  eye.  Female  egp  remain  perfectly 
v^'lT  ^  1  ''**"^''  *"  i^M  -cjo  vr»  •  V  ptt^ive  when  separated.  Lnder  tlio  microscope  they 
weeks  they  are  large  enough  to  he  shipped  to  fook  to  be  of  the  bIzo  of  a  pea,  while  tlie  male  Sis  aro 
distant  points  or  to  he  cast  back  into  the  river,  no  Uirger  than  a  gram  of  tlie  finest  kind  of  writing- 
One  of  the  most  important  works  done  by  sand,  S'  indeed  tlicy  are  so  krgc. 
the  State  Fish  Commission  consisted  in  the  in-  ^  ,^^»  been  washed  out  into  separate  watch-oys- 
vestigations  conducted  in  the  lower  ^or  Ohesa-  S^JwiS^^if mSlt^U^*^  Thr^ird^undSfmlS^ 
peake)  bay,  which  resulted  in  the  initiation  of  nifying  power,  what  is  going  on  is  revealed.  It  is  a 
the  artificial  cultivation  of  the  oyster.  The  perpetual  and  wonderful  sucociision  of  changes,  every 
statement  was  made  early  in  June  that  Profes-  ^J^e^  ^^  which  the  patient  scientist  has  noted  and 

sor  Brooks  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  ^^  ^^  "S^ll"^^  •T'V'l?  ^"^^  *  ^^""ll  ^  i?^^^ 

°    ,  '"•""■^  "*    «u«?  wv»u»  .-iwi/jvxiw  wMi  V  a  wj  mmutes.    By  the  aid  of  Uieso  drawings  the  changes 

had  succeeded  m  artificially  impregnatmg  the  under  the  microscope  may  be  anticipated,  and  thesuo- 

e?!^  of  the  oyster ;  that  the  process  of  segmen-  cession  is  invariably  as  laid  down  and  noted  bv  tho 

t  ition  occupied  four  hours,  and  in  six  hours  dlsooverer.    The  male  cells  vi^^orously  attach  tnem- 

f ree-swimming  ciliated  embryos  were  produced.  "^^""^  ^  *^«  "^j^  f*8?*"  «'«'^^;  ^^J^?.'^®  ^ojy  of  the 

The  process  was  explained  by  Professo^Brooks  ^^,  L^^tap^^^lke  genniSd^ 

to   a  visitor  to   his   residence,  who  thni   de-  icle,  which  is  the  round  transparent  center  of  the  egg. 

scribes  it :  Tliis  is  accomplished  in  a  very  few  minutes.    The  e<7g 

i.vi*i.ii  J  1  then  becomes  perfectly  spherical,  and  remains  quiet 

Half  a  dozen  on  the  half  shell  served  on  a  plate,  a  for  one  or  two  houw,  when  a  kneading  process  be- 

fow  watch-crystals,  a  small  gla-is  jar,  a  httle  water,  and  comes  apparent.    A  polar  globule  appears  on  the  sui^ 

t  he  microfloope  constitute  the  laboratory.    The  oysters  face  of  the  egg.  and  this  is  Uio  beginning  of  segmonta- 

had  been  taken  fresh  from  their  beds,  and  opened  tion.    By  degrees  and  by  regular  stages,  observed  over 

larefuUy.    They  will  hve  m  this  way  for  a  day  or  two  and  over  again  in  the  same  succession,  the  egg  becomes 

II  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  all  the  while  the  heart  may  divided  into  smaller  and  smaller  sphcricles^This  pro- 

be  seen  to  pulsate  m  its  little  deft  next  to  the  musd*^  oess  of  division  occupies  two  hours,  and  at  the  end  of 

(  lo-^  to  this  beating  heart  lay  what  is  commonly  oaUod  it  »  small,  transparent,  swimmmg  embryo  is  formed, 

The  '*  fat  of  the  oyster,"  but  which  is  reaUy  the  repro-  ^hioh  is  the  oylter  m  its  infantUe  state.    The  wholi 
ductive  organs.    These  are  wrapped  all  around  the  -     ~ 

Btomach,  hver,  and  digestive  organs,  tlie  latter  ^~*~ 


tiic  -  bhiok  "or"  dark  part  of  the  oyster.»»    The  flana  to  a  suobessful  development 

which  extend  froni  the  opening  pomt  of  the  shelU  Bnjoks  in  hU  previous   experiments  nused   oysters 

ap>und  the  whole  of  one  side  of  Uie  oyster  are  his  filla,  ^11  they  had  the  cilia  which  propel  the  microscopic 

through  which  he  breathes  and  separates  his  food,  oyster,  but  tiiey  died  without  further  reveUtion  of 

llis  mouth  IS  at  the  butt  end  of  the  shells,  where  the  the  mysteiy  of  Ufe.    Cilia  have  Hte  of  their  own,  inde- 

hin^  joms  them.  .  .  .  pendent  of  the  ammal,  and  a  nervous  organization. 

The  oyster's  food  is  microsoopio  organism*— plants  VToid  was  sent  to  me  four  days  after  the  beginning  of 

and  animaU.    The  gills  take  m  those  with  water  when  the  hist  experiment  that  the  embrvos  were  stilTaive 

tl;e  sheila  are  opened,  making  the  sucking  noise  so  gaid  doing  well    Professor  Brooks'has  had  the  satia- 

Uraihar  when  the  ouster  ui  "  feeding."    The  water  is  fection  of  devolopmg  them  until  he  could  clearly  trace 

sirted  through  the  gills,  leaving  the  miciosoopio  food  their  digestive  organs,  and  is  inspired  with  the  hope 

on  the  interior  surface.    The  food  is  carried  by  a  fhnge  that  continued  watchfUhiess  wUl  enable  him  soon  to 

or  cilia,  penjetually  m  motion,  down  and  between  two  gee  the  mfants  begin  to  take  on  their  armor  of  shells, 
ma-^tachioe  into  the  mouth  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 

molliwk.    These  hairs  or  cilia  on  the  ed^  of  the  gills        As  in  many  Other  cities  and  States,  so  in 

vioruteoontmuously,andthemotionwhich  they  make  ■n«i*:^^,«  ♦kJL.%  ««»  <.»  ^^4^^,^^;^,^  ^4V^J*  ^»a^ 

is  like  rowing.    A  very  pretty  test  showing  Se  pas-  Baltimore  there  was  an  extensive  effort  made 

Biijre  of  substances  along  the  gills  has  been  made  with  to  enforce  a  Sunday  law.  bo  stringent  was  its 
ctirmine  on  the  fresh-water  mussel  under  water.  application  that  excursion  parties  by  steam- 
Experienced  oyster-shuckers  at  tiho  raw  box  and  boat  and  railroad  were  stopped,  including  in 
ovstermen  nearly  all  chiim  to  be  able  to  disUnguish  ^  instance  an  excursion  of  re  igious  people 
tnesexoftheoystorby  simple  mspection,  but  there  IS  '"''/"°J«*^"  «»"  ^-.vuiotwu  v*  x^it^xi/uo  pw^^o 
no  difference  apparent  to  sight.  Male  and  female  oya-  destined  to  a  camp-meeting.  Ihis  Jed  to  the 
tens  on  the  half  shell  can  not  be  told  apart,  and  indeed  formation  of  a  Liberal  League  by  those  op- 
one  in  ILfty  is  believed  to  be  hermaphrodite.  It  is  posed  to  the  law.  Their  views  were  expressed 
iw^-^rted  that  oysters  are  females  wfien  young  and  {^  the  following  resolutions: 
iiiiiles  when  they  become  older  and  laiger.    Snails  are  ° 

known  to  be  of  different  sexes  at  different  times.    But         Whereat^  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

in  regard  to  oysters  the  fact  of  sex  has  not  been  estab-  firom  beginning  to  end,  in  spirit  and  in  letter,  is  fhimed 

ilj^hc«l  with  certainty,  nor  is  it  of  importance.  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  total  separation 

To  produce  free-swimming  ciliated  embryos  by  arti-  of  churoh  and  state,  ana  the  treaty  with  Tripoli,  signed 

ficul  process,  the  operator  pinched  away  with  twee-  bv  George  Washington,  as  a  part  of  the  supreme  law 

z-iTi  a  particle  of  tne  fatty  or  generative  part  of  tlie  or  the  land,  declares  emphatically  tliat  ^*  the  Govem- 

oy^ter,  not  knowing  in  advance  whether  it  was  male  ment  of  the  United  States  is  not  m  any  sense  founded 

or  female.    The  (higment  was  put  into  a  few  drops  of  on  the  Christian  religion  "  ; 

water  in  a  watch-crystal  and  stirred  until  the  eggs        And  tohertat,  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  ad- 

wtre  well  shaken  out.    Useless  tissue  was  then  thrown  ministration  of  the  national  Government  and  the  ad- 

away,  leaving  the  water  milkj  fh)m  the  number  of  ministrations  and  constitutions  of  the  several  State 

e  J 's.    The  microscope  determmed  the  sex.  governments  mountain  numerous  practical  connections 

In  the  present  experiment  the  flret  oyster  proved  to  of  the  state  with  the  church,  thereby  violating  the 

be  of  the  masculixie  gender.    His  heart  was  regularly  spirit  of  the  United  States  Constitution  and  the  glori- 
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ooB  traditions  which  dedicate  this  country  exclusively    articles  by  the  gaesta  or  boarders  of  a  hot^l  or 


that  all  the  political  and  educational  institutions  of  operative  hoQsekeeping  establishments,  and  tho 

the  nation  which  are  nupported  by  taxation  should  be  nse  and  consumption  of  liquors,  etc,  merely 

Semi  Uw  "^erefore^^^  ^       '^""^      '**  incidental  to  the  main  object  of  their  (orma. 

Jfeit  resolved,  That,' as  a  means  to  the  accomplish-  ^^^^  ^^  \n  no  sense,  therefore,  to  be  rcgardt-d 

mcnt  of  this  object,  we  urge  the  adoption  of  such  a  as  an  evasion,  practical  or  designed,  of  the  Sun- 

"  reli^ous  freedom  amendment"  of  the  United  States  day  law. 

Constitution  as  shall  etlect  the  complete  seculariaition  Jhe  question  of  the  power  of  justices  of  the 

of  the  Government  m  all  its  departments  andmstitu-  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^u  ♦^  ,•«:!  i^  j  r     u    # 

tions,  State  and  national,  and  shall  secure  to  every  PJ*J®  ^  commit  to  lail  in  default  of  paymH.i 

American  citizen  tho  fuU  enjoyment  of  his  opinions  on  Of  "^6  Wid  costs,  and  m  default  of  secnrUy  to 

the  subject  of  religion,  without  molestation,  disability,  keep  the  peace,  was  thus  decided  in  the  Court 

or  depn  vution  of  any  civil  or  political  right.  of  Common  Pleas : 

Jie^olcfd,  That  wo  advocate  the  equitable  taxation 

of  church  property  ;  the  total  discontinuance  of  reli-  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Police  the 

gious  instruction  and  worship  in  the  public  schools ;  preservation  of  the  public  peace  and  ordw  hm  [<.■*  o 

uie  repeal  of  all  laws  enforcing  tho  observance  of  Sun-  committed  to  that  body,  ana  arret^ts  for  the  vioLt  '>o 

day  as  the  Sabbath ;  tho  cessation  of  all  appropriations  of  peaos  and  order  are  now  made  by  the  P^li<^  >":^ 

of  public  funds  for  religious  institutions  or  purposes  under  its  control,  and  not  bv  constaoles.    Tbcre  b  oo 

of  any  kind ;  the  abolition  of  state-paid  chaplaincies :  law  making  it  an  offense  to  ne  dnmk  in  the  preKucd 

the  non-appointment  of  religious  fasts,  festivals,  ana  of  an  officer  of  the  police  force,  and  therefore  it  i<>  n  "t 

holidays  oy  public  authoritv  ;  and  whatever  other  an  offense  for  the  prisoner  in  this  cafe  to  be  drunk  in 

measures  or  principles  may  oe  necessary  to  the  total  the  presence  of  the  officer  who  arrested  her  and  ^h? 

separation  of  churcn  and  state.  made  the  charge.    It  has  been  suggested  thai  if  i  ni&n  i§ 

lieeolved,  That  we  promote  by  all  peaceable  and  found  drunk  on  the  street  and  is  arrested  and  bnujLt 

orderly  means  active  agitation  and  propagandism  of  before  a  justice,  this  is  dmnkennera  **  in  the  prcxnco 

the  groat  principles  of  religious  lioerty  and  equal  of  a  justice,"  which  authorizes  him  to  impose  a  fne. 

rights,  and  in  all  other  proper  and  practical  ways  pro-  Such  a  construction  of  the  law  would,  I  think,  k 

mote  the  final  emancipation  of  the  state  from  tne  con-  unwarrantable,  because  the  accused  would  be  tukt  n 

trol  of  the  church,  and  to  foster  the  development  of  against  his  will  into  the  presence  of  the  ju^^tice,  t.iA 

that  natural  intelligenco  and  morality  which  constituto  the  law  could  not  have  been  intended  to  punL-h  liin 

the  necessary  and  all-sufficient  basis  or  secular  gov-  for  a  compulsory  appearance.    Tho  justice,  thertf  re, 

emment.  had  no  right  on  eitLcr  ground  to  impose  a  fine  ut^  q 

the  petitioner,  and  her  imprisonment  lor  the  noD-j':^)  • 

One  of  the  Baltimore  City  Judgea,  in  bis  ment  of  the  fine  and  costs  is  illegoL 

charge  to  the  grand  jury,  ar^ed  in  favor  of  ^he  views  of  the  Court  on  the  qnesticn 

ttieiaw  as  a  pohce  measure.    He  is  thus  re-  ^^^^i.^  d,„„kenne«  on  the  public  sUeei.  U 

'^. .,  *  .         .„..,.               .  AQ  offense  at  conmion  law  were  thua  stated: 

While  disavowing  all  puritanical  notions  or  preju-  ,                      ,                 , 

dices  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Christian  ^  ^^^  proceed  to  consider  the  questioo  whet  ret 

day  of  rest  should  bo  observed,  the  Judge  bore  testimo-  drunkenness  on  the  public  stroeta  is  un  offense  at  c<  m- 

ny  as  a  magistrate  to  the  value  and  neoessity  of  a  Sun-  ™on  1^^*    ^t  is  conceded  that  private  drunkenne-^  \» 

day  kw  restricting  and  regulating  the  sale  or  liquor  as  a  ^n  offense  against  morality,  of  which  the  oomir. •  <n  ^.^ 

measure  of  police,  and  as  a  security  for  the  preservation  *»ke8  no  oogniianoe.    Open  drunkenness  on  tJic  yuh- 

of  public  oraer  and  tranquillity  on  a  day  of  idleness  and  ^^^  streets  of  towns  and  dtios  has  unhappily  been  d* 

compulsory  abstention  from  work.     Judge  Pinkney  ways  a  thing  of  freauent  occurrence  in  EnglwiJ  mi 

cited  the  aocket  of  his  Court  as  a  witness  in  this  re-  ^  ^is  ooimtry,  and.  if  it  be  a  criminal  ofTea'^c,  it  -j 

spect  to  the  beneficial  results  of  the  Sunday  law.    That  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  it  would  not  have  N  t  q 

tne  law  itself  was  adopted  and  is  maintiined  absolutely  ■<>  decided  in  numerous  cases.    Few  authorities  ure 

as  a  measure  of  police,  and  not  upon  merely  temper-  cited  in  8up|>ort  of  the  doctrine.  ^  The  strongest  ca.-^ 

anoe  or  moral  grounds,  the  Judge  is  historically  cor-  i»  that  of  Smith  V4,  the  State,  decided  in  Tennes^e,  1 

rsct  in  saying.  Humph.,  S9C;  and  yet  the  Court  in  that  case,  vli;> 

it  admitted  that  open  drunkenness  was  a  erimina!  •  f- 
The  occasion  of  these  remarks  was  supposed  fensc,  held  that  tlie  charge  that  an  indlvidoal  was  "un- 
to have  been  furnished  by  the  multiplication  iawfhUy,  opgilj,  publicly,  and  notoriously  dnink,'' 
*vf  iw%A^*ry^^»4'^A  <>»»;^4-;»»  ^«  ^iw^ka  *^«  .^t,^«.^^i«.  "w^**  an  insuffiaent  description  of  the  offense,  ?o  &«  to 
of  mcorporated  societies  or  cln  bs  for  avowedly  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  defence  and  satis^  him  of'the  u^^ 

literary,  benevolent,  or  **  social "  purposes,  hut  to  be  proved ;  and  the  Court  advised  that  the  chav. 

with  the  real  purpose,  as  supposed,  of  evading  should  always  be  that  the  aocusod  was  **  openly  uA 

the  stringent  provisions  of  the  Sunday  law.  notoriously  drunk  upon  the  day  sUted,  snd  uv  n 

In  the  case  of  two  or  three  of  the  well-known  ^^^  gt^k^^f  S^.^^^^^^^^^  ^S^^^^, 

social  clubs  of  Baltimore,  one  of  the  Judges  also  roUed  on  by  the  State,  Uie  Court  held  that  f  ri^  ato 

(liilmor),  when  presiding  in  the  Onrainal  Court,  drunkenness  is  no  offense ;  tliat  it  beooroes  so  by  V 

had  decided  that  the  law  prohibiting  the  sell-  inj^  open  and  exposed  to  public  view  so  as  to  beo<*Ts<  a 

ing  or  giving  away,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  J^uisance;  thirt  it  must  be  so  chaiged,  and  that  the  ii  7 

^i^^\t^\,^r^^,^u\^^  xv«  ar^^A^^  «^:J^.  -^^  1:  must  SO  nnd  It  before  the  Court  can  render  rodimj<rt. 

certain  commodities  on  Sunday,  wines  and  h-  ^he  chaige  in  that  case  was  that  the  defend^  w,l^  •  * 

quors  included,  had  no  application.    The  clubs  common,  gross,  and  notorious  drunkard,  md  th&t  h. 

in  question  kept  no  bar  in  the  ordinary  sense  on  divers  days  and  times  got  grossly  drunk/'    N^ 

of  the  word,  did  not  keep  or  sell  wines,  liquors,  «»«  bas  been  cited,  and  I  suppose  none  cun  be  foui  1. 

etc.,  for  profit,  and  the  use  of  sach  articles  by  ^^~»  party  has  been  found  gmlty  ^  «mmon  ].^ 

w.™v               \  .,       J    «ow  V*  «»v**  a«i.tv.i%;o  vj  ^^  ^  charge  of  drunkenness  upon  a  single  occ^i  :» 

members  or  privileged  guests  was  no  more  in-  ^^id  I  am  wtisfled  that  such  a  oSnviction«»uld  n  i  >« 

mbitea  by  the  law  than  the  use  of  the  same  sustained  in  Maryland.    The  doctrine  of  the  eami:i:a 
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laif  on  the  snbjeot  of  drunkenness  and  disorder  is,  I  elections  should  "be  free  and  pure.    The  General  As- 
think,  this :  A  man  who  is  drunk  may  walk  the  streets  sembly  ought  at  its  next  se.<sion  to  provide  flirther 
without  being  arrested,  provided  he  does  so  in  an  or-  security  for  fairness  in  such  elections  by  providing  for 
derlf  manner.    If  when  he  is  drunk  he  commits  a  a  correct  and  accurate  registration  of  the  names  of  all 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  what  is  called  a  common  nui-  persons  entitled  to  vote  in  tliis  State,  to  be  made  by 
aance— that  is,  an  offense  against  the  public  order  and  competent  officers  at  certain  fixed  successive  periods 
ojmmon  regimen  of  the  State — ^he  may  be  punished,  of  time,  and  by  directing  the  first  of  said  new  registni- 
not  for  bein/  drunk,  but  for  breaking  the  peace  or  com-  tions  to  be  miwie  at  the  earliest  practicable  period. 
mitting  the  nuisance ;  but  he  can  not  be  punished,  6.  The  obligations  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
nor  can  he  be  held  to  bail  to  answer  for  the  offense,  and  of  the  State  of  Maryland  ought  to  be  sacredlv 
unlesi  the  breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of  nuisance  of  maintained.     Neither  the  Federal  nor  the  State  delJt 
which  he  is  accused  is  described  with  some  particular-  ought  to  be  increased,  but  provision  ought  to  be  made, 
ity.    If,  for  instance,  he  breaks  the  peace  by  assault-  as  soon  as  practicable,  for  limding  the  debts  of  each  at 
in  /  A,  he  should  be  chai^ged  with  so  doing ;  or  if  he  com-  a  lower  rate  of  interact  and  for  the  gradual  payment  of 
miti  a  common  nuisance  by  using  obscene  lan^age  such  debts.    While  they  continue  to  exist,  every  proper 
publicly,  he  should  be  charged  with  that  particular  means  of  legislation  should  be  adopted  which  may  be 
act.    Before  he  can  be  convicted  he  may  demand  that  necessary  to  give  effect  to  these  puolic  obligations  and 
an  indictment  by  the  ^rrand  jury  be  had,  and  that  he  to  confirm  confidence  in  their  complete  security, 
be  tried  belbre  a  petit  jury.  7.  When  the  Democratic    Conservative  party  re- 
A                              1-                T .«.     T^  gained  power  in  the  Concrress  of  the  United  States  it 
A  young  woman,  by  name  Lillie  Daer,  com-  enlbrced  an  economical  administration  of  public  affahw, 
mitted  the  most  extraordinary  and  incompre-  ^^^  made  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  a  possi- 
hensible  act  of  shooting  her  young  female  friend.  ^^  ^\^^^'    l^  will  be  its  duty  to  maintain  the  ad  van- 
Both  wera  (inltivated  and  iiitAin<y<»nf   nnrl  b^M  ^  ^^^  gamed  by  firmly  estabbshmg  the  credit  of 
Doia  were  cuitivaiea  ana  m^lligeot,  and  held  t^e  countiy  upon  the  basis  of  coin  exciSmgeable  in  aU 
very  respectable  positions.    She  was  indicted,  the  markets  of  the  world. 

tried,  and  convictidd  of  manslaagbter.     In  view  8.  The  Democratic  Conservative  party  of  the  ooun- 

of  the  prisoner's  previons  good  character  and  ^  ^"*  deprived  by  fraud  of  all  the  fruits  of  victory 

the  recommendation  of  the  jury  to  mercy,  the  "5  the  Presidential  contest  of  1876.    The  reprobation 

r^nrf  «^».U4^^^  i«.,.«;-^«««^,.i   «"Uj    ^««vj,  uiici  Q{  history  will  fall  upon  those  who  committed  this 

tourt  remitted  impnsonment,  and  simply  sen-  crime  against  a  whole  people.    It  is  the  duty  of  that 

tenced  ner  to  pay  the  maximum  fine  prescribed  people,  acting  in  their  respective  States,  to  protect 

^7  law,  namely,  $500.  themselves  and  their  posterity  against  tiie  rocurrenoo 

The  Democratic  party  assembled  in  Conven-  2^  ^^  offense,  by  enacting  laws  which  will  afford  no 

tion   Af    RiUimrkFA   #>n    Ann>naf    '7fK      iJr^r.wr.^w^  futurc  Opportunity  for  Buch  fraudulcut  practiccs. 

i!oa  at  JiaJtimore  on  August  7th.     Ilerman  9.  The^Demociitic  Conservative  narty  of  this  State, 

btump  was  chosen  Fresident,     The  following  feithful  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

nominations  were  made:  For  Governor,  William  United  States,  rests  its  oonstruction  of  that  instru- 

T.  Hamilton ;  for  Comptroller,  Thomas  J.  Keat-  "®°*  ^I^**  the  express  words  of  the  tenth  amendment, 

ing ;  for  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Spen-  r^ifl^^!?.  ^^  k  '  .^^%  ^7-f^^  ^""^  ^^^'^^^^.J^^® 

rf.r  n   Tr.r>^.    #«-    A**r>««^«^  r«««™i    riu     i  United  States  by  the  Constitution  nor  prohibited  by 

cer  0.  Jones ;   for  Attorney-General,  Charles  h  to  the  States  aro  reserved  to  the  States^respectively, 

J.  M.  (jrwinn.     The  followmg  resolutions  were  or  to  the  people. 

adopted:  10.  The  Kepublican  party  m its  oonduot  of  national 

TT.»n>v          i.>/i            ^         ^     j-tr     t     -I  ,  affairs  has  violated  this  fundamental  article.    It  haa 

9tS  r^^™"*?**'^  ^°°^7*^^«  l?rty  of  Maiyland,  m  provided  by  law  tor  Federal  mterterenoTSi  siate  e™ 

t  Ch^r  IS2nnii?^«if 'a'T'^^''^ ."  S"^Z? "  ^'^'^'    ^*  ^"  "«"™^  the  right  to  confer  upon  fSI 

*n V  2u    ■'J^o Jl«l82ent»  ye  due  to  the  Governor    eral  courts,  supervisore,  imusEals,  and  specill  deputy 

^i  i>  n-tt'^'!?^*  ""^^  ''^•.^S^^J''^^^  ^^'  "»«^«  tile  unconstitutional  power  of  e^SSngXto 

S\ J'^hJ'H^tl^?rjri^*"*'H«^     ^^^  ^  l»^-    It  ^^  deUberately  sanSoned  the  imooSfSSo^ 

9  "^i-M?  £?ir  5^'*''''J!?P^''?l?®°^•  A         V,  tional  use  of  the  troops  of  the  United  States  at  the 

t.Lhtri^H^i;^fn*Jf?«it^^S^^^  polls  in  the  several  ^tes.    These  aro  measinSs  of 

\ in  ^  ^!i^^  of  taxation  hi  this  State  by  abof-  centralization  which  show  a  determined  purpose  to 

i^bm^  all  offloBs  not  neoessarvfor  the  pubhp  service :  obmge  the  organic  character  of  the  goveiSment  bS- 

•  -  rr.  i^°?.f  Ivf*^*"**  ""^J^  V"^^^^  ^  '^  ^"i'?^  queaSied  to  iTby  our  lathers,  and  such  nToflurM 

;'n  "A    li^'^i^*  compensation  of  persons  en^ged  m  Ju^ht  to  be  rosistea  bv  every  m^is  within  ourpoTOv 

1^  ar  employment  in  private  hfe :  by  wmpeSing  the  7i.  We  return  our  tearty  thanks  to  the  mcmKn^f 

rrwtice  of  economy  m  every  detad  of  State,  oountv,  the  Democratic  Conservafive  party  in  Congi^for 

xii  municipal  expenchtur^;  and  by  entorcmg  the  their  endeavors  to  secure  imp£Sl  trials  ^juiria 

'Tir^<^.  ^  constitutiona   rule  that  every  per-  the  Federal  courts  by  the  aboMon  of  test^tfisTind 

: .'  .;°  the  State,  or  pewon  holdmg  Dronerty  thcrem,  for  the  manly  stead&stness  with  which  they  have™ 

.-'it  to  oontnbute  his  proportion  of  public  texes  for  gisted  Republican  encroachments  upon  the  limitations 

■^.^  support;  of  the  government,  acoordmg  to  his  actual  imposed  ty  the  Constitution  of  the  T^nited  Stetes. 

f  P,M-     Sr^^°*^P^P®'^rj  /.    .V    V      ^.    .  12.  Thel)emocratic  Conservative  party  of  Maryland, 

;  vM  .  i!?^?^  "^  "*''  ""^  ^''''S?  ^""f^-  ^*  ^"^^  no  otl^«'  V^rpo^  to  fhlflU  eic^t  to  seoSe  the 
.  ii.vuiuals  nor  for  the  puyose  of  rewardmg  nohti<»l  good  government  ofSL  State  and  to  aid  in  the  ra- 
^  rvKx^s.  but  were  mtended  solelv  for  the  Dubl  e  nd-     5 ?<•  *v^  ^ji^Li^.^^^!:^7^^Jt^  TS^-z^  __tir 


V.  -vife.    The  perversionof  their  use  to  any  other    aU  citizens  of  this  State  who  share  its  opinions  to  £iM 


re- 

ezpc 

^.         .     ._.     ^        V           j"           ;    ,  "    — •', ~-  •*!  uiuueuBUi  bius  ouuv  wua  buotd  lut  Opinions  to  UnilO 

-q.^eis  ugunous  to  good  morals  and  to  good  gov-  cordially  in  the  attainment  of  theee*^great  objects. 

.uiiicnt.              1  A  .     V,          w    ..^     _.        ,  We  therefore  ask  for  the  candidates  of  that  party  an 

.  tl     Generrf  Assembly  ought,  at  its  next  session,  undivided  support  of  all  ite  membew,  and  wTim- 

•  uAko  such  farther  reforms  m  our  avil  and  cnminal  mend  tliem  to  the  approval  of  all  othw  good  citiiens 

1.-^  as*  are  needed  for  the  more  speedy  and  eoonomi-  ©f  this  Stote 

■  alnilnistrstion  of  justioe,  so  that  every  man  in  this  ._        *         ,_             ,                ,,   •      «     . 

^-.;re  luy  be  enabled  to  obtain  G[uick  and  sufficient  A  Tax-payers^  Convention  asaembjed  at  Balti- 

•  oHy  for  any  ii\jaiy  done  to  him  in  his  person  or  more  on  Angnst  12th.    Nine  of  the  largest  tax- 

■ '  '""^r'  ""5  ^^^  ^*''®™^  "gS"*'  ?®  ^^ °?^  ^  paying  counties  were  represented.     William 

V:n'n!ki?1«^?^f  ISSd.  "^^  P^^  "^  k  Merrick  was  chosen  President  of  the  Con- 

'>•  The  roointenanoe  of  tree  institutions  In  this  Stote  mention.     He  explained  that  the  Convention 

ud  the  easeoftial  interestB  of  ite  people  require  that  all  was  without  partiaan  purpose,  and  did  not  de- 
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sign  to  faTor  a  new  party  nor  to  combine  for  ^schai^ge  of  thMr  offleuil  duties,  or  in  uiy  vat  {jrow. 

or  against  either  of  those  existing.    Their  ob-  ^^  <>^f  9^  ojjwimectoi  with  their offlow ;  anJ  kU. . 

4^^r«r.<i  *^  ..^MABo  4-v...^;.  »*i'<^^«««^o  »«.^  a»^r..<«  morB  rigid  owervanoe  of  the  provisioiu  of  secin.nh  jw 

jeot  was  to  redress  their  gnevancea  and  secure  ^^  46,  Article  UI.,  of  the  ConstituUon,  and  ihat  i!.o 

relief  from  the  buraens  of  taxation.     i>otn  par-  Le^laturo  be  called  upon  to  repod  duster  151,  acu 

ties  were  to  understand,  however,  that,  what-  of  1865. 

ever  politicians  in  ight  do,  the  people  would  not  J-  That  the  laws  rektinf  to  the  hiipecdon  of  toha'x^ 

fear  to  fall  out  of  line  whenever  they  fail  of  S''."^'lr^J*J?^*^iIlT^           producm  tn-i  lU 

.  .  .   ^  ,  i..     .     ,   -           1  *i    i.  i.u             ij        A.  State  of  what  has  become  a  bunion  to  the  piwiuci:ni 

Strict  fidelity  to  duty,  and  that  they  could  not  and  a  reproach  to  the  State. 

command  their  allegiance  with  empty  promises  8.  That  the  publio-school  kwB  of  Maiyland  uf  cant- 

nor  retain  it  with  broken  pledges.    Local  or  hie  ofsreat  improvement,  and  should  be  amended. ' 

county  taxation  is  enormous  and  burdensome,  ?•  '^  V^V^r  legislation  ehould  be  int^titutcd  to 

iv«*  iX««i  4-«^Aa   »A»«.  ;«.  ♦k*;-  ^,  «#.-«i   «M^  :Z  reduce  Uie  cxiMinscd  ot    the  courts  throuifhout  iLe 

but  local  taxes  were  m  their  control,  and  it  gtate,  which  live  increaaed  in  the  laat  few  vears  lo 

was  their  right  to  say  now  they  should  be  ap-  Buch  large  proportions  as  to  add  materially  to  a  ourieL- 

propriated.    The  greatest  burdens  were  at  their  eome  taxation, 

own  doors,  but  the  remedy,  which  was  in  their  l^-  That  provbion  ou^ht  to  bo  made  by  law  for  the 

hands,  was  to  give  more  attention  to  self-gov-  !S!!f ^in??  ,?I  P"^?  ''/^'^?  ^^/^r^J""^ -^  °!h^' 

'            J       i.      'J    4.1.     1  1     •       4.U  A  ?u  peace,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court, 

ernment,  and  put  aside  the  delusion  that  they  ^uT  That  a  oomSiittee  olTone  ftom  each  oountv  ^« 

had  done  their  whole  duty  to  society  by  taking  represented  (the  President  of  the  ConventioD  Xo\k  tbo 

part  in  national  and  State  politics.    They  must  chairman)  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  pre[*arr  eel 

put  good  men  into  the  local  offices.     "  If  we  present  to  ^  L^sjature  a  statement  of  such  oit.« 

Uiild  build  up  our  State,  we  shaU  best  do  it  S  ISfSf^i^T^^^^ 

by  building  up  the  counties.      Your  county  and  of  such  amendments  by  law  as  will  in>un  & 

commissioner,  like  the  Judge,  should  know  no  greater  vigilance  in  those  who  have  the  evpcr\i&i'-Q  <i 

man  in  administering  the  finances  in  which  public  expenditures, 

men  of  all  parties  have  an  equal  interest  and  A  resolution  relating  to  temperance  and  the 

equal  rights.    All  local  affairs  should  be  sep-  election  of  favorable  candidates  to  the  Suk 

arated,  as  far  as  possible,  from  State  and  na-  L^islatnre  was  also  adopted, 

tional  politics.'*  A  Convention  of  Nationals  assembled  in  B J- 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted:  timore  on  September  10th.    John  Henler  ^t- 

Besohed—l,  That  local  self-government  being  the  chosen  permanent  President    In  an  ad<]rtKstu 

ffenninal  principle  out  of  which  &ee  institutions  of  the  the  Oonvention  the  chairman  of  the  NatiucJ 

Anglo-Saxon  type  have  grown,  its  spirit  should  be  Executive  Committee  said:  "The same  olo- 

fostered,  and  laws  should  be  so  frwned  as  to  vest  as  ^       j    ^^  ^        ^             j                    ^^^^^  j^. 

much  as  possible  of  administrative  duty  in  the  coun-  "       »  uc»vn»  wo  ^wpj^?  uuw   » j»** 

ties,  and  whenever  practicable  in  the  yet  smaller  divi-  tween  the  American  colonies  and  their  met.  tr 

sions  in  the  body  politic  country.     It  is,  Shall  the  government  be  for 

2.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  jgood  citiiens  to  ezdto  a  the  few  or  for  the  people?     Shall  it  be  a  p»^^- 

generous  pride  In  our  respective  counties  and  to  use  ernment  for  a  favored  dasa,  or  for  the  ri  h 

all  means  to  elevate  the  standard  of  our  local  oflloes,  „„^  ^^^^  „i:i,«o     ti»^  «,™I1  .w.-.«,  «n.i  »»;. 

80  that  no  man,  however  exalted,  ahall  feel  it  beneath  ^^  P^^  *^'*«  *    ^^^  money  power  ami  !.e 

his  dignity  to  8hare  in  the  obli^uons  of  watching  over  would-be  aristocracy  is  making  the  same  t-;i\ 

and  tSting  counsel  with  his lellow  dtizens  about  the  now  it  made  under  Alexander  HamiltoD,  i^ni 

public  affairs  of  his  county.                         ^    ,  ^  v  when  Andrew  Jackson  omshed  it.    It  was  de- 

.iii-^^i"^?T^?°'^''"P®!?^*''"°?*^'^*'^^^  feated  then,  and  wiU  be  now.    The  purchu^: 

abolished,  and  the  salaries  and  fees  of  others  be  re-  *^»»"^  wj^u,  auu  ««au  uv  uvw.     *"^  f 

duoed  and  restricted  by  law.    In  view  of  the  present  «"!  control  of  old  party  leaders  and  the  mur.p- 

hi^h  purchasinfl^  power  of  money,  this  may  be  effected  ulation  of  conventions  bv  the  mouer  yv^vi 

without  ii^ustioe  or  hardship  to  officials  and  with  created  the  necessity  for  toe  new  party/' 

great  advantage  to  the  State.   .„,,.,_,  A  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted, 

4.  The  next  Leafialature  of  Maryland  should,  in  »- ft.ir!^a^                 **»v*«u.v*«  w«          i 

deference  to  that  spirit  of  economy  wnich  so  thorough-  "*  lOiiows : 

ly  pervades  the  popular  mind  and  which  the  times  so  The  Greenback-Labor  party  of  the  State  of  Mr'y- 

uigently  demana.  institute  such  legislation  as  will  se-  land,  in  Convention  assembled,  in  the  city  of  li^'> 

eure  necessary  rerorms,  and  reduce  the  expenditures  of  more,  September  10, 1879,  reiterating  the  gran<i  \r" 

the  public  money  to  such  a  degree  that  the  outlay  shall  ciples  of  financial  reform  heretofore  promul^'jt'-«i   } 

be  commensurate  with  the  services  rendered  tbierefor.  us  to  the  people  of  this  State,  and  for  the  au>.'  ^- 

6.  That,  so  far  as  the  reform  and  retrenchment  of  ment  of  such  other  reforms  aa  experience  !•>  <i-  - 

purely  local  expenditures  in  the  respective  counties  b  proving  and  demonstrating  the  vital  neoes^ity  d  '-^ 

ooncenicd,  this  Convention  remite  them  to  the  judg-  all  industrial  pursuita,  based  upon  such  reinid<t-  u 

ment  of  the  citizens  of  the  several  counties,  believing  have  been  pertdstently,  uniformly,  b«edles.-ly.  ti  a 


that  they  can  be  best  considered  and  regulated,  and  as    fiTpMly  neglected  by  t&e  dominant'political  panit 
we  think  very  materially  reduced,  in  every  county  in    this  State  and  nation,  namely,  the  ao-called  l^^'-" 
the  State.     In  many  counties  we  are  aatii^ed  that    cratio  and  Republican  parties,  does,  in  the  istcrc^*  f 


more  than  ton  per  cent,  of  the  annual  expenses  can  be  our  long-suffering  ana   law-abiding   citizens,  r^'^^ 

saved  if  more  efficient  and  impartial  officers  are  so-  solemnly  declare,  as  absolutely  essential  to  tht:  ]  •  ^ 

lected.  safety,  and  welfare  of  sodety,  that  the  following  ; '   * 

6.  That  the  Iicgislature  has  it  in  ita  power  to  save  a  ciplos  should  be  immediately  adopted  and  eni^'V -^  ii 

laige  sum  of  moiioy  every  year  firom  the  current  rev-  national  measures : 

enue  of  the  State  oy  the  passage  of  laws  to  enforce  a  1.  The  greenback  dollar  must  be  a  lenl  XerAcr '  T 

more  ri^id  compliance  with  the  requiromenta  of  see-  the  payment  of  all  debta,  public  as  w^  ai»  ]■'>'  '■'t 

tion  1,  Article  aV.,  of  the  Constitution  of  Maryland,  and  oy  the  Crovemment  aolely  issued,  and  [t  i^    ^ 

relating  to  clerks  of  oourto,  registers  of  wills,  and  all  and  received  as  absolute  money, 

other  offloers  whose  pay  or  compensation  is  derived  8.  That  the  national  Government  shall  if » •:    "^ 

tnm  &es  or  moneys  coming  into  their  hands  for  the  more  intorest-beuing  bonds  or  obligations,  sdu  :^ 
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all  outstanding  Txmds  bIibII  be  redeemed  in  the  full  Tlie  BetmbliGons  of  Maryland,  in  State  Conventaon 

lef  ji-tendar  money  of  the  United  States.  aasemblea,  resolve  as  follows : 

3.  That  all  present  issues  of  national-bank  notes  be  1.  The  Bepublic  of  the  United  States  is  a  nation  and 
witlidrawn,  and  all  Aiture  issues  of  such  currency  be  not  a  league.  Allegiance  of  the  eitizen  is  due  pri- 
abolished,  the  absolute  money  of  the  Government  manly  to  the  nation,  which  within  its  constitutional 
beingsubjtituted  therefor.  sphere  is  supreme,  and  is  clothed  with  fuU  power  to 

4.  There  should  be  a  graduated  income-tax.  guard  its  own  Ufe.  protect  its  own  citizens,  regulate  its 

5.  That  postmasters  be  elected  by  the  people.  own  elections,  ana  execute  its  own  laws.    Ijie  oppo- 

6.  That  CongroBS  provide  for  the  establislunent  of  a  site  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  is  the  baleful  mother 
labor  bureau  of  statistics  in  every  State.  of  nulliflcation,  secession,  and  anarchy.    Bepublican- 

7.  That  no  more  pnblio  lands  shall  be  disposed  of  ism  stands  for  national  supremacy  in  national  affiiirs, 
except  to  actual  setders.  and  State's  rights  in  State  concerns.     Democracy 

8.  Tliat  there  should  be  land  limitation,  aod  lands  stands  for  State  sovereigntv,  with  its  twin  heresy  that 
granted  to  corporations  that  have  not  fulfilled  their  the  Union  is  a  mere  conieueracy  of  States. 
contracts  shall  revert  to  the  Government.  2.  To  refuse  necessary  supphes  for  the  Government 

9.  That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal  day's  with  the  design  of  compelling  the  unwilling  consent 
work.  of  a  codrdinate  and  independent  branch  to  o<uous  mea- 

10.  That  no  species  of  property,  whether  in  stocks,  sures,  is  revolution ;  to  ret\ise  appropriations  for  the 
b<^nd5,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation.  execution  of  existing  and  binding  law  is  nullifloation. 

11.  That  the  Government  should  faithfully  perform  We  arraign  the  Democratic  Bepresentatives  in  Con- 
ite  pled^  made  to  the  Union  soldiers  at  time  of  en-  gress  as  guilty  both  of  revolutionary  attempts  and  nul- 
IL-trnent,  espedollv  that  they  receive  160  acrei  of  land  Rfving  schemes,  and  we  reprobate  their  action  as  oal- 
in  fee-simple  on  being  disdiaTved,  and  an  equitable  culated  to  subvert  the  Constitution  and  to  strike  at  the 
payment  per  month  of  each  soldier,  according  to  the  existence  of  the  Government  itself. 

value  of  the  legal-tender  dollar  at  the  time  of  ser-  8.  The  safety  of  the  republic  demands  ftee  and  pure 

Tic2.  elections,  but  the  Democratic  j^ity  in  this  State  and 

I'i.  That  no  man  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  throughout  the  country  has  persistentiy  and  systematic 

President  of  the  United  States  for  two  consecutive  cally  sought  to  overthrow  all  satlKuards  of  &ee  suf- 

tcrm.<9.  frage.    ^r  years  past  in  this  State  Democratic  rufllans 

As  State  measures,  we  hold:   1.  That  such  kwa  and  repeaters  have,  by  violence  and  fraud,  reversed  the 

^liould  be  enacted  by  the  Legislature  as  will  secure  verdict  of  the  people  expressed  at  the  polls ;  juries 

proper  ventilation  and  other  necessary  sanitar^^  rcgu-  have  been  packed  m  the  mterests  of  these  criminals ; 

Litions  of  all  inclosures  wherein  manual  labor  is  per-  and  when,  m  rare  instances^  convictions  have  been  se- 

farmed.  cured,  the  Executive  has  mterposed  to  shield  them 

2.  That  Uie  employing  of  children  under  twelve  from  the  punishment  which  was  richly  deserved,  and 
Tears  of  age  in  an^  manufactory  where  manual  labor  the  infliction  of  which  was  demanded  by  the  highest 
U  rcoutrea  be  prohibited.  public  Interests.    When  Democratic  adxninistration  of 

3.  That  prison  convict  labor  shall  never  oome  in  our  State  laws  had  thus  made  a  mockery  of  justice,  wo 
competition  with  firee  labor  by  the  contract  system  invoked  the  national  election  laws  for  the  protection 
under  any  means.  of  the  voter  at  national  elections,  and  immecuately  the 

4.  That  all  unneoessaiy  offices  be  abolished.  whole  Democratic  party,  through  its  Representatives 

5.  That  the  Legislature  shall  pass  a  law  giving  to  in  Congress,  engaged  in  a  determined  effort  to  break 
mortgageon  of  reid  estate  the  right  of  redemption  five  down  uiose  laws  by  unconstitutional  and  revolution- 
vears  after  sale.  ary  means.    And  this  attempt  was  only  prevented  by 

<;.  That  debta  due  for  labor  performed  shall  be  en-  the  opposition  of  the  Bepublican  Bepresentatives  and 

t'tled  to  equally  as  stringent  remedy  for  enforcement  Senators  in  Congress,  and  tJie  vetoes  of  President 

B.H  any  remedy  tolerated  by  the  State  for  the  enforce-  Hayes,  for  which  they  deserve  and  reoeive  our  hearty 

ment  of  any  other  debt.  approval.    We  pledire  ourselves  to  spare  no  effort  to 

7.  That  distress  for  rent  be  abolished.  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  national  election  laws,  and  to 

8.  That  malfeasance  in  office  shall  be  classed  with  secure  from  our  next  Legislature  the  best  system  of 
crimes  amounting  to  felony  and  punished  as  such.  laws  for  popular  elections  that  can  be  suggested  or  de- 

9.  That  any  person  who  offers  to  buy  or  does  pur-  vised. 

chase  a  vote,  or  any  person  who  shall  intimidate  a  4.  The  people  of  this  State  can  never  condone  the 

V  otcr,  shall  be  disfranchised.  fraud  that  was  peipetrated  by  the  Democratic  party  in 

10.  That  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire :  therefore  the  election  of  i87o ;  and  this  being  the  first  occadon 
(--('lal  payment  should  be  made  for  like  labor  per-  windt  they  have  had  to  express  their  sentiments,  it  is 
I*,  rmed  whether  by  males  or  females.  now  their  duty,  and  we  call  upon  all  eood  citizens,  to 

11.  In  no  case  snail  the  homestead  of  a  fSimily  to  the  rebuke  and  condemn  that  fraud  at  uie  coming  eleo- 
v^]  Lie  of  12,000  ever  be  liable  to  sale  for  debt.  tions. 

12.  We  demand  a  new  registration  law.  6.  The  Kepublican  party  neither  justifies  nor  tol- 

13.  We  demand  that  such  election  laws  be  enacted  erates  military  interference  with  elections.  It  se^ 
i«  will  eve  to  each  and  erery  oontesting  party  one  only  to  protect  the  ballot-box  fit>m  the  interference  of 

•i^  and  one  derk  at  each  and  every  voting  precinct,  force  and  fVaud.    It  repels  the  false  charges  and  de- 

^Tid  sdd  judges  and  clerks  shall  be  acceptable  to  the  nounces  the  false  pretenses  of  conspirators,  who,  while 

-■audiilates  in  whose  interest  they  are  appointed*  professing  to  favor  free  elections  everywhere,  sustun 

mob-law  m  the  South ;  while  inveighing  against  troops 

Howard  Meeks  was  nominated  for  GoTern-  ^  ^  poU»  to  prota<^  citiiens,  refbse  to  prolubit  armed 

•     ^^A  a..*Ka*  «i/v»,:«i<i4^^»o  —^-a  i«#*  4.^  ♦!.«  ®^^D*  '^o™  surroundmg  the  ballot-box  to  mtumdate 

or     and  farther  nominations  were  left  to  the  thorn ;  and,  while  affecting  that  the  soldiew'  bayoneta 

J  I'lj^ment  of  tne  J!<zeoative  Uommittee.  will  overawe  tree  electors,  remain  silent  when  the  as- 

The  Bepnblican  State  Oonvention  assembled  sassin's  bullet  seals  the  &te  of  political  independence. 

T   Baltimore  on  September  12th.     Milton  G.  ^«-  We  call  upon  the  people  to  reinember  that  tiie 

:>„er  w..cho«,npernuinent  P^dent.    The  ^Z^J^^/^^l^ ^^^J^^. 

'  ..lowing  nommations  were  made :  For  Gov-  tisan  purposes  by  revolutionary  methods :  that  it  per- 

—nor^  cFames  A.  Ghurey;  for  Comptroller,  Sam-  sistently  obstructed  resumption,  and  still  oonstantiy 

.  A  Mallaliea ;  for  Attoraey-General,  Frank  M.  presses  disturbing  measures.       ,    ^       . 

»irbr  ;  for  aerk  of  Goart  of  Appeals,  J.  T.  Jl'^^i.^H'^^^^S^^'^^fJ^  financial  adii«»ve- 

Kt   ^'«fiVw.i»      Ti.-.  «n.ii,^w:»..  .«<.^i»^^«»   _««^  ments  of  the  present  national  Admmiatration.  The  suo- 

I    ^^^        The  foUowmg  resolntionB  were  oessfiil  resumption  ofspede  payments,  despite  Demo- 

.  1  opted :  oratio  prediction  and  hostili^,  is  the  crowning  aoliiev*- 
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ment  of  the  Bepublicanllxiancul  policy.    Followed  by  The  Legislature  vas  divided  as  follows:  S^n- 

to  the  triumpha  which  prove  that  the  KepubUcan  party  pendente,  2 ;  total,  26.    Houflfr— Democrats,  C3 ; 

is  equal  to  the  highei^t  demands.    Our  whole  currency  Republicans,  21 ;  total,  84. 
should  be  kept  at  par  with  the  monetary  standard  of        MASSACHUSETTS.    The  State  Leiinslature 

the  opmmerckl  world,  and  any  attempt  to  debase  the  assembled  on  January  Ist,  and  aclioanied  on 

standard,  to  depreciate  the  paper,  or  deteriorate  the  a      -i  o/\au      ta  i.  j  v         •  •  ^™  i 

oom,  should  be  Srmly  resisteT  ^^^"^  ™  April  80th.     It  had  been  in  session  120  (lava,  a 

8.  All  unnecessary  and  superfluous  offices  should  be  ponod  equal  to  that  of  the  session  of  1849  and 
abolished,  and  the  salaries  and  lees  of  others  be  re-  also  of  1862,  but  shorter  than  any  other  since 
duoed  and  restricted  by  law.  In  view  of  the  present  the  latter  date  except  that  of  1876,  which  con- 
high  purchasing  power  of  money,  this  may  be  eliected  tiniiwl  11  fi  iIav*.  TbAi-A  worA  ftrwi  Killa  «nH  '^1 
without  injustice  or  hardship  to  officials,  and  with  "nuea  110  Oays.  inere  were  806  bUls  and  u. 
great  advantage  to  the  State.  resolutions  passed,  all  of  whicn  were  appruvtd 

».  The  next  Legislature  of  Maryland  should,  in  defer-  by  the  Goveruor,  except  one  which  he  alloT^ed 

enoe  to  that  spirit  of  economy  which  so  thoroughly  to  become  a  law  without  bis  signature  and  one 

pervades  the  popular  mind,  and  which  the  times  so  whinh  he  vAtn^H 

urgently  demand,  institute  such  legislation  as  wiU  se-        7;         ^  *t        V-    ♦    «-«*  •  i  *    a  v   ♦v . 

cure  necessary  reforms,  and  reduce  the  expenditures  _  ^?®  ^^  ^"^  subjects  first  considered  hj  tbe 

of  the  public  money  to  such  a  degree  that  the  outlay  Legislature  was  that  of  retrenchment.   A  j^nit 

shall  be  commensurable  with  the  services  rendered.  committee  was  appointed  which  investi^^uttd 

10.  That  the  Legishiture  has  it  in  its  power  to  save  every  department  of  the  government,  and  the 
a  laige  sum  ot  money  every  year  by  the  passage  of  laws  reduction  of  salsHes  and  fees  which  it  recMn- 
to  enibrce  a  more  rigid  oomphanoe  with  the  require-  ^^^^"5"?"  ^}  saianes  ana  lees  wuico  u  ruan 
mcnts  of  section  1,  Article  XV.,  of  the  Constitution  of  mended  and  which  were  adopted  amounted  to 
Maryland,  relating  to  clerks  of  courts,  registers  of  wills,  $269,682. 

and  all  other  officials  whose  pay  or  compensation  is        An  act  was  passed  to  establish  a  Bojit(^  uf 

^^t^^r^  rSS  rffi1^iSJ?esfoTi^^  ^^^^^'  ^^r^^J  ^°,^  Lunacy,  to  consist  of  nice 

way  growinij  out*of  or  connected  with  tiioi  offi^,  P^i^ns,  who  should  serve  without  comptns.v 

and  to  require  a  rigid  compliance  with  the  provisions  *'^^»  *^"  nave  charge  of  all  matter8previoi>iy 

of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  by  the  pay-  under  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Health  aisd 

mont  of  aU  excess  of  their  receipts  into  the  Treasury  Stat«  charities,  and  also  perform  the  diitic'*  re- 

^^i^^ir?*®;         1  *-•      ^    *u    .       «*•       *  *.  V  quired  in  the  management  of  the  hospitals  for 

11.  The  lawsrelatmg  to  the  inspection  of  tobacco  ♦!«  ;„„««^  ««j  ^J^^^\^^a  :«  *\.^\^^I ^hur.^ 
should  be  repealed,  to  relieve  the  iJroducers  and  the  the  insane  and  prescribed  in  the  laws  rtl:;t  r;, 
State  of  what  has  become  a  burden  to  the  preducers  to  the  commitment  of  the  insane,  (bee  **  Ar.- 
and  a  reproach  to  the  State.  nual  Oyclopeedia  "  for  1878— MAe6ACB^8ET7^.) 

12.  The  public-school  and  jury  Uws  of  Maryland  are  This  act  abolished  the  J^tate  Board  of  Heaitii, 
T^^SKa^rlLdTk^^^o^St  tot  ^e  Boani  of  State  Ohiritie^  the  Board  ol 
rigidly  excluded.  Trustees  of  the  State  Reform  School  and  tlie 

18.  Proper  legislation  should  be  instituted  to  reduce  State   Industrial   School,  the  Advisory  B«'ard 

the  expenses  of  the  courts  throughout  the  State,  which  of  Women,  the  Inspectors  of  the  State  Alm'^- 

httvo  increased  in  the  last  few  yeam  to  such  large  pro-  house  and  those  of  the  State  Primary  Sclc-l, 

gomon.  as  to  add  materially  to  a  burdensome  taxa-  ^^^  trustees  of  the  State  Reform  School,  ul  i 

14.  That  we  demand  that  Democratic  juggling  with  the  Visiting  Agency.    The  duties  thus  iuip(««al 

the  registration  of  voters  shall  cease,  and  tmit  the  next  on  the  new  organization  are  immense.    On 

Legis&ture  of  this  State  shall  in  good  faith  pass  such  branch  of  the  duties  of  the  Yiaidng  Accncv 

tation  and  care  of  more  than  6,000  cLiidrrn. 

A  census  of  the  voters  in  the  city  of  Balti-  and  the  placing  of  them  in  private  famill^^s.  N> 

more  was  taken  by  the  police  in  August,  with  far  as  known,  in  after  life  about  70  per  cent  of 

the  following  result:  White,  61,133;  colored,  offenders  of  all  classes  do  weU,  and  nearly  'J'> 

10^68;  total,  71,601 ;  total  in  1877,  66,526.  per  cent,  of  the  dependent  children.    The  ^ta- 

The  Independent  Democrats  of  the  city  or-  tistics  show  that  from  July  17,  1860,  to  Otto- 

ganized  and  held  a  oonvention,  which  they  said  ber  1, 1878,  there  were  before  the  courts  17,1' ' 

**  was  called  into  existence  by  the  urgent  de<  complaints  against  Juvenile  offenders,  of  T\i.i  b 

mand  of  the  people  for  the  redress  of  gnev-  the  Agency  had  notice,  tbe  hearings  of  t(  M  ^1 

anoes  consequent  upon  the  corruption  of  party  it  attended,  and  of  which  it  has  records.    T-^' 

politics  and  the  frauds  practiced  in  the  nomi-  hearings  on  the  complaints  resulted  in  t! . 

nation  and  election  of  unworthy  officials."    It  commitment  of   206  to   the  State  Nsutu  id 

recognized  "the  great  necessity  of  purification  School,  774  to  the  Board  of  6tate  Chari'it*, 

and  reform  in  the  State  and  city  government^  1,088  to  the  Reform  School,  290  to  the  In  i^- 

and  of  lessening  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  trial  School,  660  to  the  local  institutions  • ' 

which  oppressed  every  branch  of  industry  and  Boston,  416  to  local  and  private  in8t]tuti«D>  n 

all  classes  of  the  community."  the  various  parts  of  the  State,   121  to  tit- 

A  oonvention  of  dissatisfied  Republicans  was  houses  of  correction ;  6,840  paid  money  (>i  n . 

also  held  to  protest  against  the  management  of  ties;  4,392  were  placed  on  probation;  t"^'' 

the  party  in  the  city.  were  discharged;  67  were  committed  to  o>^-' 

The  election  was  held  on  November  4th,  and  mon  jails,  4  to  the  Reformatory  PriiHtn  •  ~ 

resulted  as  follows :  For  Governor — Hamilton,  Women ;  and  836  cases  were  disposed  of  ^ ' 

Democrat,  90,771 ;  Garey,  Republican,  08,609.  placing  them  on  file,  indefinitely  contiDiii:r 
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them,  or  retaming  the  offenders  to  the  insti*  cording  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  within 

tutions  where  they  had  once  been,  etc.  the  place  where  such  inmate  may  be  kept  or 

The  nnmber  of  children  in  the  State  schools  confined;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  offi- 

was  126  less  October  1, 1878,  than  at  the  cor-  cers  and  boards  of  officers  having  the  manage- 

responding  date  in  1869 ;  and  the  nnmber  of  ment  and  direction  of  any  snch  institutions  to 

offenders  therein  was  263  less  in  1878  than  in  maike  snch  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 

1869.    The  expenses  of  the  State  on  account  necessary  to  carry  out  the  intent  and  provisions 

of  its  minor  wards,  for  the  years  since  this  of  this  act.    Nothing  contained  in  the  law  shall 

Agency  began  its  work,  are  as  follows:  1869,  be  so  construed  as  to  impair  the  discipline  of 

^191,400.26;  1870,  $189,853.78;  1871,  $171,-  any  prison  so  far  as  maybe  needful  fur  the 

2S4.40;  1873,  $146,684.92;  1878,  $187,738.64;  good  goyemment  and  safe  custody  of  its  in- 

1874,  $133,018.28;    1875,   142,448.52;    1876,  mates.    It  was  objected  to  the  bill  in  the  Sen - 

$137,607.06;  1877,  $134,234.18;  1878,  $154^-  ate,  that  it  proposed  to  give  to  hundreds  of 

789.43.    The  number  of  minor  wards  in  the  young  children  the  right  to  decide  what  reli- 

State  in  families  subject  to  the  visitation  and  gious  ministration  they  should  have  at  a  time 

care  of  the  Agency  exceeded  the  nnmber  in  when  they  were  at  too  tender  a  period  of  life 

the  Reform,  Industrial,  and  Primary  Schools  to  so  determine;  and  further,  that  the  com- 

by  128 ;  and  the  number  of  visits  made  to  them  mittee  reporting  the  bill  had  not  heard  a  single 

during  the  year  1878  was  1,788,  and  the  per  superintendent  or  trustee  of  one  of  these  insti- 

ccnt.  of  them  found  doing  well  was  85.    There  tutions  on  the  subject.    In  reply  to  this  objeo- 

were  1,874  to  be  visited  during  the  same  year,  tion,  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee 

and  there  remained  1,029  to  be  visited  in  283  said  that  "  the  committee  had  not  summoned 

towns  in  1879.    In  summarizing  the  work  of  witnesses  for  the  reason  that  the  proposition 

the  year  1878  it  appears  that  2,222  complaints  seemed  to  be  so  fair  and  just  as  not  to  require 

a'^oinst  juvenile  offenders  before  the  courts  outside  evidence.    He  approved  the  bill  because 

^ere  looked  after ;   458  investigations  made  of  the  great  right  to  religious  liberty,  because 

upon  applications  for  children,  for  the  release  he  believed  in  giving  religious  instruction  to 

of  them  from  institutions  or  from  places  and  the  young,  and  because  the  poor  children  of 

for  special  causes.    The  work  of  finding  places  the  State,  the  juvenile  offenders,  should  have 

for  children  was  carried  on.    The  Agency  had  the  same  right  as  thatemoyed  by  tliieves,  burg- 

to  do  with  more  than  4,000  different  children  lars,  and  murderers.     He  showed  that  there 

in  a  year,  and  with  as  many  other  persons  in  were  a  great  many  Oatholic  children  or  chil- 

»omo  way  rehited  to  theuL  dren  of  Oatholic  parents-  in  the  State  institu- 

A  further  consolidation  was  made  by  the  tions,  and  declared  that  they  could  not  be  made 

Let^idlature  in  uniting  the  Harbor  and  Land  good  Protestants,  though  they  might  be  made 

Commiasions.     The  office  of  the  Inspector-  bad  Catholics.    He  denied  that  children  were 

General  was  consolidated  with  that  of  the  incapableof  judging  for  themselves,  pointing  to 

Adjatant-Greneral,  and  the  Surgeon-General's  those  innocents  who,  in  ages  past,  had  given 

bureaa  was  abolished.    A  Prison  Oommission  their  lives  for  their  faith,  even  though  they  might 

of  nine  persons,  two  of  whom  should  be  wo-  not  have  been  entirely  familiar  with  its  tenets." 

men,  was  established,  and  vested  with  all  the  An  amendment  providing  that  the  law  should 

r lights    hitherto  exercised    by  the  numerous  not  apply  to  children  under  fourteen  years  of 

boiirds  connected  with  the  State  penal  institu-  age  was  rejected.    A  proviso  that  **  nothing  in 

tions.  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the 

An  article  in  amendment  of  the  State  Oon-  assembling  of  all  the  inmates  of  any  State  or 

«tit  ation  was  adopted,  providing  that  the  Legis-  other  public  charitable  institution  in  the  chapel 

lit  are  shall  assemble  bienniaUy  on  the  first  thereof  for  general  religious  instruction,  in- 

Woilnesday  of  January,  and  State  officers  and  eluding  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  as  the  board 

members  of  the  Legislature  shall  hold  office  having  charge  of  the  institution  may  deem  wise 

two  years,  the  same  person  to  be  eligible  for  and  expedient,"  was  adopted.     The  bill  was 

t'le  office  of  Treasurer  and  Receiver^eneral  ordered  to  be  engrossed  in  the  House,  by  a 

f>r  six  years  successively  and  no  more.    The  vote  of  yeas  80,  nays  45;  it  passed,  and  became 

first  election  shall  be  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  a  law. 

t!i0  first  Monday  of  Kovember,  1980,  and  the  The  subject  of  taxation  was  extensively  dis- 

fir!4t  session  of  the  Legislature  shall  commence  cussed,  and  the  State  tax  was  reduced  to  half  a 

on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January,  1881.    To  million  dollars.    The  actual  reduction,  how- 

?K*come  of  force,  it  is  necessary  that  this  res-  ever,  exceeded  $800,000.    The  poll-tax  due  to 

oliition  shall  be  adopted  also  by  the  Legislature  the  State  and  county  of  one  dollar  each,  which 

which  assembled  in  January,  1880,  and  then  must  be  paid  before  an  elector  can  cast  his  vote 

•submitted  to  the  people  and  approved  by  them,  at  any  election,  was  modified  by  an  act  pro- 

A  bill  was  presented  to  extend  to  public  viding  that  **  assessors  shall  in  each  year  assess 

rharitable  and  reformatory  institutions  the  pro-  upon  the  polls  the  State  and  county  tax  an- 

visions  of  an  act  of  1875,  which  provides  that  thorized  or  required  by  law;  provided,  how-' 

ri)  inmate  of  any  prison,  jail,  or  house  of  cor-  ever,  that  in  case  either  of  said  taxes  shall  ex- 

r>^ction  shall  be  denied  the  free  exercise  of  his  ceed  in  amount  the  sum  of  one  dollar  upon  each 

r-'ll^ous  beliefand  liberty  of  worshiping  Gk>dao-  poll,  the  excess  above  said  amount  ihall  then 
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be  apportioned  upon  property.*'    The  act  also  be  accepted  for  Bnch  service.    There  is  but  one 

provides  that  there  shall  be  no  division  of  the  class  of  men  better  fitted  than  mecbanics  fur 

poll-tax  unless  the  person  assessed  shall  make  military  service,  and  that  is  the  prize-tigbtiDg 

application  for  such  division.  class,  and  therefore  the  constitnency  which  geiit 

Attempts  were  also  made  to  modify  the  gen-  John  Morrissey  to  Congress  was  the  only  cod- 

eral  system  of  taxation,  among  which  the  ques-  stituency  which  ever  carried  out  this  idea  to 

tion  of  the  taxation  of  mortgaged  property  was  the  end.    Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Campbell  insisted 

conspicuous.    A  bill  relative  to  this  matter  was  that  under  existing  laws  women  were  oppre^•ed 

passed  in  the  House,  but  rejected  in  the  Sen-  and  classed  with  men  who  were  weak-minded 

ate.    Some  of  the  features  of  the  bill  were,  or  criminal.    8he  said  that  men  were  allowed 

that  loans  on  mortgage  of  real  estate  should  be  to  vote  when  they  reached  the  age  of  IwentT- 

exempt  from  taxation  as  personal  property ;  one,  and  she  asked  that  some  age  might  be  fix«^ 

that  the  mortgagee's  interest  shall  be  assessed  when  women  could  vote— thirty-one.  fitu-oDe. 

in  the  city  or  town  where  the  land  lies;  that  one  hundred  and  one — and  some  of  them  would 

the  mortgageor  shall  be  assessed  only  for  the  try  to  reach  that  age.    Mr.  William  Uo)  d  Gur- 

value  of  the  real  estate  over  and  above  the  rison  expressed  his  sorrow  that  women  &I^iuuld 

amount  of  the  mortgage.     Mortgageors  and  be  disfranchised  and  classed  with  paupers,  idi- 

mortgagees  are  treated  as  joint  owners  until  ots,  and  criminals.    Senator  Hayes  asked  Lim 

the  mortgagee  takes  possession.    All  taxes  as-  if  there  were  not  some  difierenoe  between  t 

sessed  constitute  a  lien  upon  the  property,  and  person  who  was  disfranchised  and  one  wholad 

in  case  either  party  fails  of  payment  within  a  never  had  the  franchise.    Mr.  Garrison  rt|'li(.d 

specified  time,  the  other  party  may  pay  both  that  the  difTerence  was  slight.    Senator  liaui 

taxes;  but  it  is  provided  that  if  the  mortgagee  then  said  that  he  could  see  no  argument  Icr 

pays  the  tax  assessed  on  the  mortgageor,  such  woman  suffrage  in  the  proposition  that  paa- 

tax,  with  interest  and  costs,  shall  be  added  to  pers,  idiots,  and  criminals  could  not  vote.  .Mr. 

the  principal  of  the  mortgage ;  also  that  if  the  Garrison  then  showed  the  improvement  wLi'  li 

mortgageor  pays  the  tax  assessed  on  the  mort-  forty  years  had  made  in  the  condition  of  won: in 

gagee,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  deduct  the  in  this  country — how  in  that  period  they  Ltd 

amount  so  paid,  with  interest  and  costs,  from  been  admitted  to  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  ]  ]:.t- 

the  principal  of  the  mortgage.    Finally,  it  is  form,  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  the  puli  i - 

provided  that  **  loans  on  mortgage  of  real  es-  service.    He  declared  that  until  women  wtrt: 

tate  within  the  Commonwealth,  and  assessed  given  their  rights  this  country  would  be  divided 

as  real  estate  as  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  and  corrupt    Mrs.  Lucy  Stone  closed  tbe  ca>« 

be  exempt  from  taxation  as  personal  property  for  the  petitioners  by  a^dng  that  the  coniTn.t- 

to  the  amount  they  are  assessed  as  real  estate,  tee  might  decide  that  not  a  part,  but  all  of  tLv 

and  any  excess  above  such  amount  shall  be  people  of  mature  age,  sound  mind,  and  uncun- 

taxed  as  now  provided  by  law."    A  bill  was  victed  of  crime,  might  have  the  right  to  vote. 

also  passed  which  reduces  the  maximum  rate  In  answer  to  a  question  from  a  member  of  tU- 

of  interest  on  unpaid  taxes  from  twelve  to  committee  as  to  whether  or  not  the  grant  lit: 

seven  per  cent.  of  the  franchise  would  give  too  much  pnwa 

The  place  of  women  in  political  affairs  was  to  ministers  of  religion  because  of  their  gre^t- 

extensively  discussed  at  this  session.    Four  dis-  er  infiuence  over  women  than  over  men,  Ait 

tinct  propositions  were  considered.    The  first  said  that  undoubtedly  there  were  more  wunun 

was  that  a  constitutional  amendment  should  church  members  than  men,  but  that  as  winon 

be  submitted  to  the  people,  giving  to  women  got  into  the  pulpit  the  number  of  male  cluriL 

equal  political  rights  with  men.    On  this  propo-  members  increased,  just  as  the  female  memU  r- 

sition  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  held  a  ses-  ship  of  churches  increased  under  male  pre&i  b- 

sion  to  hear  the  petitioners.    Mr.  T.  W.  Hig-  ing.    A  resolve  providing  for  a  constituti*  nul 

giuson  attempted  to  refute  the  argument  that  amendment  was  reported  by  the  committtt, 

women  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  because  and  rejected. 

they  were  not  able  to  fight.    He  showed  that  The  second  proposition  considered  in  the 

if  that  ability  were  to  be  made  the  test,  a  large  Legislature  was   that  women  should  bo  a.- 

proportion  of  men,  especially  of  professional  lowed  by  statute  to  vote  in  all  muuicipal  civ - 

men,  would  be  disfranchised.  The  report  of  the  tions.    A  bill  to  secure  this  right  to  woiiicu 

Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  showed  was  reported  in  the  House.    When  it  came  h\ 

that  of  the  thousand  clergymen  who  volun-  in  the  orders  of  the  day,  it  was  rejected  wiu- 

teered  or  were  drafted  during  the  war,  045  out  discussion  or  a  count, 

were  declared  to  be  physically  unfit  for  service.  The  third  proposition  was  that  women  bU-vM 

Of  the  lawyers  who  volunteered  or  were  draft-  be  allowed  to  vote  for  members  of  school  oi  cr 

ed,  650  were  rejected,  and  of  the  physicians,  mittees.    A  bill  giving  this  sufiTrage  to  wi  mtn 

745.    You  must  go  down  to  the  mechanics  ana  was  reported  in  the  Senate,  and  on  the  qu*^- 

laborers  before  you  can  find  a  class  of  men  a  tion  of  ordering  it  to  a  third  reading  Mr.  ti!t  1- 

majority  of  whom  will  fulfill  this  requirement,  ner  of  Hampden  County  advocated  the  bill  -^ 

Of  the  clergymen  who  preach  that  woman  suf-  a  measure  of  expediency,  and  as  an  experinn  t  : 

frage  is  wrong  because  women  can  not  do  mill-  which  will  demonstrate  the  wisdom  or  an^^  >; 

tary  duty,  only  one  twentieth  would  themselves  dom  of  conferring  the  broader  right  of  geccrJ 
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suffrage  upon  women.    Mr.  Winn  of  Franklin  man-snffragists  in  the  State,  and  it  gives  an 

spoke  in  opposition,  reviewing  the  history  of  opportunity  to  subject  their  demands  to  the 

saffrage,  and  urging  the  dependent  position  of  test  of  experiment. 

women,  and  their  physioal  inequality  with  men,  The  fourth  proposition  was  the  passage  of 
as  arguments  against  allowing  the  former  to  a  law  to  give  women  the  right  to  vote  on  all 
vote.  He  gave  statistics  to  prove  that  since  matters  relating  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
the  agitation  of  women^s  rights  began  there  liquors.  The  report  of  the  committee  in  the 
has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  births  Senate  was  unfavorable,  but  the  Senate  sub- 
among  the  native  population,  and  an  increase  stituted  a  bill  providing  for  special  elections  in 
in  the  number  of  divorces  and  of  illegitimate  cities  and  towns  to  determine  whether  or  not 
births,  and  that  consequently  the  conferring  liquors  should  be  sold  therein,  and  providing 
of  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  women  would  be  further  that  women  might  vote  thereat  upon 
a  dangerous  experiment,  regarded  either  from  the  usual  conditions.  When  the  bill  reacned 
a  moral  point  of  view  or  as  a  question  in  polit-  the  House,  a  great  deal  of  objection  was  made 
ical  economy.  Mr.  Burrage  of  Suffolk  said  to  the  special  election  provisions  which  it  con- 
that  if  the  Senator's  arguments  were  sound,  tained,  and  it  was  quite  as  much  upon  that 
society  would  evidently  be  benefited  by  a  re-  consideration  as  on  account  of  opposition  to 
turn  to  that  condition  of  ihin^  under  which  women  voting  that  the  bill  was  rejected  by 
women  were  held  as  slaves.    He  favored  the  a  very  large  vote. 

bill  on  the  ground  that  the  State  should  be  no  The  following  bill  was  substituted  for  an 
respecter  of  persons,  and  that  every  person  unfavorable  report  in  the  House ;  it  is  known 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  as  the  *^  civil-damage  bill ": 
in  reprd  to  the  qualifications  of  voters  should  g,^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^.^  ehUd,  parent,  guaidi- 
oe  allowed  to  vote,  irrespective  of  color  or  sex.  n^^  employer,  or  other  person,  who  shall  be  Syured 
Mr.  Ely  of  Norfolk  advocated  the  bill,  and  con-  in  persou  or  property,  or  means  of  support,  by  anjr  in- 
tended that  to  give  women  the  right  to  vote  is  toncated  peraon,  or  m  oonseqaence  of  the  intoxication, 
simply  a  matter  of  justice.  The  bill  finally  J? ^nYn'^^^h^Vf^nSTwyei^^^ 
passed  the  Senate--yeas  24,  nays  11.  In  the  Jgainst^^y  pei^n  ot°^om  wh"S''dmU^  bVLliM 
House  It  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  129  yeas  to  ©r  g(ivin^  intoricatmg  liquors,  have  caused  the  mtox- 
69  nays.    The  following  is  the  act :  ication,  m  whole  or  in  part,  of  such  person  or  persons ; 

SEcnoa  1.'  Evirr  woman  who  b  «  citlwn  of  this  P!?^^„'t'?S^^K5i'SJ^M^"^j*^  P"^^ 

(tUMdbuuhip,  Who  .liirhiTe  iwideS^  within   tUs  N"<>"  »«"  or  given  theiwn  have  oauaei  m  wiole  or 

CommonweSth  one  year,  end  within  the  oity  or  town  ""  R»"'  ^  '?,'°"^^°t  °^  '^^  J*"""'  **  '"Mf.-  "^- 

uj^ph  .he  oUum.  L  A,ht  to  vote  «x  mo'nths  next  ^^  oy-^? -^^^*„P«-n  ^^^^ 

K™1?S^^ormS;S'pu^-"^W  W»waned,rd£rexempl.rydejnV..~«lthe 
«u»ii  u  „  "**j%''Y'^»  *'^*  «*»»**wj««  ^ui^v^<>vcF,  »uv«  ..  .w  g^ijjQ  mi^y  ]^  reoovered  m  an  action  of  tort.  A  mar- 
shall  have  paid  hy  herMlf,  or  her  parent  or  cruardian.  "?*^^  ""/  "^  i^5w»oic**  ua  nu  o^mvu  ^/<  i^^ib.  ^  ium 
A  ^fiif*  ^  ^^tJk^Z  wKUk  ^*RTr!  »»/«  \rlo»  ^Zl  "od  woman  may  bnng  such  action  m  her  own  name, 
ft  Mate  or  oonnw  tax,  wnion  witnm  two  years  next  .„  i  ^i,  j„.««  «»i  «bJ»«I;««v,i  Vv«  u^^  «i,«ii  :«..»>  ♦«,  i.aJ 
preceding  Buoh  meeting  haa  been  assessed  upon  her  in  *"^  ^}  ^am^gf  "^'TS?  Y  *?  shall  mure  to  her 
inv  />;Mr7»r#r!«rrr7Coir  iiT^o  «  ^^wTf^^^iV  «f  -««K  Separate  use.    In  case  of  the  death  of  either  party,  the 

^l^Ir  Z^^LStl   for  ™«rXr.  ^f^'jf'  tm  ^on  and  right  of  action  shall  survive  to  Vr  agjdnst 

l^nee^        ^  meetmg,  for  mombori  of  school  com-  ^  ^^^^^  2^^  ^^^^.^^^^  ^ 

Seo.  2.  Any  &male  dtixen  of  this  Commonwealth  ^w).  2.     This  act  shaU  take  effect  upon  its  pas- 

may,  on  or  biefore  the  fifteenth  dav  of  September  in  ^°^* 

offV^^*'^''®'''*^^^^!!?'^*^.- J!!f^**'"5^"'^        The  biU  is  similar  to  the  one  previously 

oitv  or  town,  accompanied  by  satisfactory  evidence,  j, .,      vr       ^     .y      •!*     L      t*-.- 

that  9ho  was  on  the^rst  day  of  May  of  that  year  an  P^sed  by  the  New  York  Legislature.     It  was 

inhabitant  thereof,  and  that  she  desires  to  pay  a  poll-  amended  by  adding  a  section  as  follows :  "  Any 

tax.andfumidhnnderoathatruelistof  her  estate,  both  owner  or  lessor  of  real  estate,  who  shall  pay 

real  and  poreoiml,  and  sh«  shall  thereupon  be  assessed  any  monev  on  account  of  his  liability  incurred 

lor  her  poll  and  estate,  and  the  assossoFs  shall,  on  or  „Ja^»  ♦*»;«  ^^^  #«•  ...«'  •»«•  ^*  i^io  4-xkV»A*i«-   *»<>» 

Utore  tfie  flrat  day  of  6ctober  in  each  year,  return  her  P^^®"^  ^^}?  «^*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^'  ^^»  }^^?^^  ^^l 

name  to  the  clerk  of  the  city  or  town  in  the  list  of  the  *°  ^^  action  of  contract  recover  of  said  tenant 

}<crsoa^  so  assessed.    The  taxes  so  assessed  shall  be  the  money  so  paid.^*    The  clause  concerning 

entered  in  the  tax-list  of  the  oolleotor  of  the  city  or  exemplary  damages  was  stricken  out ;  owners 

l^^'iS^.*^^.!i!!^!;iS2  J^  klf  ^K^  *""  *^  "nd  leased  of  buildings  who  sbonld  rent  them 

wmc  in  tne  manner  specified  m  nia  warrant.  *      i«  «         n*  j     j  •  i.i       

Seo.  8.  All  laws  inrehition  to  the  registration  of  f?f,  liqaor-sening  were  made  jointly  jespon- 
Toters  shall  apply  to  women  upon  whom  the  ri^ht  to  Bible ;  and  no  license  for  the  sale  of  liquor 
vote  u  herein  conferred;  nrovided,  that  the  names  of  should  be  granted  unless  the  application  there- 
such  wOTien  ahaU  be  placed  on  a  separate  list.  f^r  had  the  signature  of  such  owner  or  lessee. 

K.lt;"„,tnIfVZ°XtiJ^'rdl^'.^^  1°  *«  Senate  the  bm  w«  orde.^  to  a  third 

and  notify  a  separate  day  for  the  election  of  school  readmg  by  yeas  26,  nays  8.     In  the  House  the 

f')mmittee8 ;  provided,  that  suoh  meeting  shall  be  held  vote  to  substitute  was — yeas  105,  nays  54. 
in  the  same  month  in  which  the  annual  town  meeting        The  State  Detective  Force  was  abolished* 

oi  the  munidpal  election  oocuiB.  and  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint 

This  18  the  first  decided  triumph  of  the  wo-  not  more  than  two  district  police  for  each  ja- 
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dicial  district  and  two  for  the  inspectioii  of  petition  now  ezists,  bat  has  an  ezodknt  refonnfttory 

factories  effect  upon  the  piuonen. 

^L       '    i.      i.  A  _.         St. •!    J      4.v^  6-  Tne  employment  of  convicts  upon publicirorh, 

The  contract  system  as  it  pre vmIs  m  the  ^i,^  i^  ^an  Be  done,  i*  a  feature  of  prwan  labor  o  m^ 

penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  the  State  mendahle,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  Uie  I&Vt 

was  considered,  and  onmerous  measures  were  and  prison  reformen,  but  from  thai  also  (^ the  m2iQa> 

proposed.     A  special  committee  reported  on  fe^urere  and  workingmen.        .       .    ^    ^. 

fhe;B„bject     There  are  three  syBten.8  adopted  a,L£^;«Sn^  ^Ti^^StnTJo^.  ^hU^^^ufi 

in  the  employment  of  convicts :   1  he  contract  the  evils  of  competition,  induces  to  a  Uuve  dttrree  othir 

system,  which  exists  in  Massachusetts  and  near-  conditions  &r  more  ix^urious  to  Uie  body  politic ;  and 

ly  all  the  Northern  prisons ;  the  lessee  system,  that  work  which  requires  the  most  expenditure  of 

which  prevails  in  Georgia  and  other  Southern  ""^^^f  *°f  J®  fe'  expenditure  of  capital  b  if  it 

oa  X             J  i.u         LI*           ^4.        4,^      V  1   —  can  be  had,  the  beat  for  a  laziKC  clafis  of  convictt,  ul 

States;  and  the  pubhc  account  system  below  things oonaidered. 

described.    Those  who  make  the  most  com- 
plaint in  the  State  are  engaged  in  the  boot  and  The  Labor  Bureau  was  iDstmcted  by  the  L^ 
shoe  trade ;  and  they  complain  chiefly  of  two  gislature  at  its  session  in  1878  to  m^e  a  full 
hundred  men  employed  at  Concord.    The  rel-  investigation  of  the  question  of  convict  la^^or. 
ative  cost  of  labor  to  the  value  of  the  product  The  annual  report  of  the  Bureau,  made  in  Fib- 
in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  as  1  ruary  to  the  Legislature,  contajna  the  resnlt« 
to  8 ;  that  is,  of  every  dollar's  value  of  product,  of  the  investigation.    The  whole  number  of 
83^  per  cent,  goes  to  labor,  while  the  ratio  of  convicts  in  the  United  Stiitee  in  1878  was  29,- 
labor  to  product  in  prison- work  is  81^  per  197;  of  these,  there  were  under  contract  or 
cent.,  showing  that  the  advantage  of  the  prison  employed  in  mechanical  industries  13,186.  The 
contractor  is  really  about  2  per  cent,  in  the  pro-  number  of  inmates  of  the  penid  institutioDs  of 
duction  of  goods  on  the  average.    The  prod-  Massachusetts  November  1,  1878,  was  5,04^^ 
net  of  each  person  employed  in  the  manu-  4,097  males  and  961  females ;  of  these,  2,96S 
facture  of  boots  and  shoes  in  Massachusetts  is  males  and  748  females,  8,710  in  all,  were  at 
$1,858  per  year;  that  is,  48,090  operatives —  work.    There  were  1,642  males  and  16  femulte 
the  number  of  persons  so  employed  in  1875 —  employed  on  contract  work,  the  contract  pric^ 
produced  $89,375,792  worth  of  goods.    The  ranging  all  the  way  from  5  to  45  cents  per  day. 
product  of  prison-work  per  man  is  $1,142  per  The  earnings  of  these  institutions  for  tbo  yc&r 
annum.    The  200  men  employed  on  boots  and  were  $156,959.18,  and  the  expenses  $724,S^H.- 
shoes  at  Concord  produce  $228,575  worth  of  48.     There  were  employed  in  the  different  in- 
goods  per  year,  on  an  averapre ;  the  same  num-  dustries  the  following :  Manufacture  of  hats, 
ber  outside  would  make  $371,600  worth  of  200;  picture-moldings,  150;  boots  and  sbneN 
goods.    No  contractor  will  object  to  the  ab-  584;  brushes,  211 ;  cotton-ties,  26 ;  hamesH?. 
olition  of   the  contract  system   on   personal  70;  stone-yards,  100;  slippers,  165;  cane-oeat* 
grounds.    The  contractor  pays  for  the  men  he  ing  chairs,  270 ;  clothing  856 ;  crocheting,  knit- 
contracts  for  through  the  whole  year,  whether  ting,  etc.,  65 ;  corset-making,  100 ;  laundry.  U') ; 
the  demand  is  good  or  bad,  and  in  some  cases  leather,  41 ;  prison  duties,  1,807 ;  and  the  loca- 
they  have  allowed  them  to  remain  idle  for  the  tion  and  character  of  the  work  are  giren  in  de- 
reason  that  it  was  less  loss  to  pay  wages  than  tail.    At  New  Bedford  179  prisoners  were  em- 
to  make  goods.    With  rare  exceptions  all  class-  ployed  on  boots  and  shoes  on  public  aecount ; 
es  agree  that  productive  industry  should  and  that  is,  the  officers  of  the  prison  purchased  raw 
must  be  carried  on  in  the  prisons,  and  it  is  materials,  manufactured  the  goods,  and  ecM 
self-evident  that  competition  can  not  be  avoided  them  in  the  market,  in  the  same  manner  as 
so  long  as  two  men  labor  or  are  employed,  any  manufacturing  establishment.     At  Es^t 
While  it  can  not  be  proved  that  any  great  Cambridge  181  are  so  employed  making  bni>li- 
evil  growing  out  of  convict  labor  exists,  it  must  es,  and  at  Deer  Island  100 on  stone- work.  In  a!l 
be  admitted  that  there  is  a  seeming,  and  may  745  are  working  on  public  account  and  \,(-^ 
be  at  times  a  positive,  evil  existing  under  the  on  contract  work— a  total  of  2,408  engaged  in 
present  contract  system.    After  a  full  discussion  industrial  labor ;  and  there  are  1,838  prisooi-rs 
of  the  several  substitutes  offered,  the  committee  in  the  State  without  employment.    The  I8,l>6 
conclude :  convicts  employed  in  mechanical  industries  in 

•,   mt.  ^        .-*iv      1.1,     .vvi.  vj  the  State  Prisons  of  the  United  States  earn  an 

l  ?S;lr^lSi!,'^S„°'?ffl'Sii^r^d  ta-  .ye««eof  40centsperd-y.whichgire.$l.f.24- 

Btitutions  from  contracting  out  the  kbor  of  convicts  at  618.90  as  their  gross  earnings  for  the  year.    At 

lower  rates  than  the  averap;  of  outside  kbor,  without  $2  per  day — ^the  average  price  for  labor  ontfico 

allowing  contractors  to  emplov  or  not  the  men  con-  of  prisons — these  men  would  earn  $8,122,57C. 

tractod  for,  simply  abolishes  labor  in  juch  institudonj.  ^he  whole  injury  done  to  labor,  if  any,  in  U.e 

8.  The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  prison  to  TV:    ^  ^.  *  i"u-.- «rVu    a*  T!  T>-v-.r» 

six  per  dav,  with  the  old  rates  of  contract  per  day,  country,  by  convict  Ubor  m  the  State  PnP.>r.s 

simply  abolishes  labor  in  penal  mstitutions.  thus  appears  to  be  represented  by  $8,122,o«(>, 

4.  The  general  introduction  of  the  public  account  while  the  annual  jproauots  of  the  mechanici^i 

system,  as  a  rule,  simply  wrcravates  tiie  pievanoes  industries  of  the  United  SUtes  amount  to  Jirt 

SSXrt^lJJtl^''^"'^'"^^^^^  thousand  mUlum  doUan.    The  wages  paid  K>r 

6.  The  mcreaaed  diversity  of  employment  in  penal  prison  labor,  as  shown  by  the  stalasUcs*  repr^ 

institutions  tends  not  only  to  lessen  whatever  oom-  sents  a  product  of  $9,747,090,  or  less  than  one 
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fifth  of  one  per  cemt  of  the  prodnots  of  the  tribnted  bj  the  Governor  to  pnpils  of  the  pnb* 

United  States.  lie  schools  who  had  written  the  best  composi- 

An  act  was  passed  "  to  preserve  the  pnritj  tions  on  kindness  to  animals.  There  are  now 
of  elections,"  which  provides  that  in  fntnre  five  papers  published  which  are  devoted  to  the 
only  plain  white  paper  similar  to  the  ordinary  protection  of  animals.  The  homane  literature 
printing  paper  maj  be  used  for  tickets.  The  published  hj  the  Society  is  to  be  found  in  Ore- 
ballots  must  be  uniform  in  size,  each  one  bear-  gon  and  Galifomia;  France,  Spain,  Germany, 
lag  the  names  of  more  than  three  candidates  and  other  European  countries ;  also  in  Algiers, 
to  be  four  and  a  half  inches  in  width,  or  with-  Calcutta,  and  Australia.  The  annual  expendi- 
Id  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  it,  and  twelve  inches  tnre  has  been  only  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  of 
long,  or  within  half  an  inch  of  that  length,  the  amount  annually  expended  by  the  organ- 
No  distinguishing  marks  or  devices  are  allow-  ized  charitable  societies  of  the  State ;  that  is, 
able,  but  ue  head  of  the  ticket,  with  the  names  99^  per  cent,  is  paid  directly  for  the  benefit  of 
of  the  candidates  for  the  several  offices,  must  human  beings,  and  about  one  half  of  one  per 
be  printed  in  pltun  type  with  black  ink.  The  cent,  for  the  welfare  of  animals, 
names  are  required  to  be  of  uniform  size,  or  so  The  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners, 
nearly  so  that  no  one  name  shall  be  in  letters  which  has  been  in  existence  for  ten  years,  is 
less  than  <Hie  half  the  size  of  those  in  which  stated  to  be  the  only  one  of  all  that  have  been 
the  m^gority  of  the  names  are  printed.  The  established  in  the  various  States  that  has 
printing  or  writing  for  distribution,  or  the  dis-  proved  in  any  great  degree  a  success.  The 
tribation  at  the  poUs,  of  any  ballot  printed  or  duties  of  the  Board  are,  first,  those  of  a  super- 
written  contrary  to  these  provisions,  is  punish-  visory  character  as  respects  the  railroads  them- 
abld  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $100,  and  by  im-  selves ;  second,  those  which  are  both  super- 
prisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  term  not  visory  and  judicial  as  between  the  railroads 
exceeding  sixty  days.  The  act  does  not  forbid  and  the  public;  and,  third,  judicial  duties  as 
thoerasnre,correction,  or  insertion  of  any  name  between  the  different  railroad  corporations. 
by  pencil-mark  or  otherwise  upon  the  face  of  The  supervisory  duties  include  the  care  of  ao- 
the  printed  ballot,  nor  authorize  the  rejection  counts  and  responsibility  for  returns,  the  ex- 
of  any  ballot,  after  it  has  been  received  into  amination  of  tracks,  bridges,  and  appliancea, 
the  bfdlot-box,  for  any  want  of  conformity  with  and  the  investigation  of  accidents ;  the  super- 
the  provisions  above  specified.  But  in  the  vising  and  judicial  duties,  so  far  as  the  public 
counting  of  the  ballots,  all  names  printed  in  is  concerneo,  are  most  extensive  in  everything 
type  less  than  half  the  size  of  those  generally  relative  to  the  formation,  construction,  and 
U4dd  on  the  ticket  will  be  passed  over  and  not  operation  of  the  roads,  and  the  whole  general 
counted,  each  ballot  being  otherwise  ^ood.  State  legislation  of  the  last  ten  years  is  built 

The  efforts  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals  are  up  on  the  Board  as  a  foundation.  The  juris- 
well  organized  in  the  State.  A  society  was  diction  of  the  Boiurd  between  the  railroao  cor- 
formed  eleven  years  ago.  At  that  time  there  porations  is  both  large  and  finaL  It  is  com- 
were  three  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cm-  pelled  to  receive  all  complaints  against  the 
elty  to  animals  on  the  continent ;  now  there  railroads,  to  investigate  them,  and  find  out  a 
are  ninety-three  in  the  United  States  and  three  remedy.  It  has  no  power  except  to  recom* 
in  the  British  Provinces.  The  Massachusetts  mend  and  report,  but  in  practical  experience 
S(:>ciety  had  then  a  single  prosecuting  agent  in  the  recommendations  of  tiie  Board  have  sel- 
Boston  and  about  twenty  others  throughout  dom  been  disregarded,  and  they  have  covered 
the  State.  It  now  employs  three  prosecuting  almost  all  sorts  of  questions.  It  is  thought 
agents  constantly  in  and  about  Boston,  and  has  that  this  principle  may  be  developed  so  as  to 
4t)5  others  representing  its  interests  throughout  work  a  solution  of  the  railroad  problem.  At 
the  State.  Its  officers  had  then  prosecuted  a  present  it  is  an  experiment.  No  small  portion 
few  violators  of  the  law,  and  investigated  some-  of  credit  is  ascribed  to  the  Board  for  the 
thing  over  100  oases  of  cruelty.  They  have  marked  improvement  in  the  tone  and  charao- 
now  prosecuted  2,073  persons,  and  investigated  ter  of  the  rdlroad  management  The  mate- 
aod,  so  far  as  possible,  remedied  21,756  cases  rial  interest  which  the  Board  supervises  is  the 
of  cruelty.  Drinking-fonntains  are  placed  in  the  largest  in  the  State,  It  is  the  interest  upon 
streets ;  birds  and  deer  on  the  Common ;  check-  which  the  whole  industrial  system  hinges,  and 
rein  signs  at  the  foot  of  the  hills ;  thousand.<(  of  the  tolls  and  charges  the  corporations  annually 
the  horses  driven  without  check-reins  or  blind-  levy  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  taxation, 
era ;  extra  horses  to  aid  in  drawing  the  horse-  State,  county,  and  municipal.  During  the  ten 
oars ;  horse-oar  horses  worked  only  six  days  years  this  Board  has  been  in  existence  its  en- 
in  the  week,  where  they  used  to  be  worked  tire  cost  has  in  round  numbers  been  $162,000. 
saven.  The  great  dog-fishter  of  the  State  has  During  the  same  time  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
been  driven  out,  one  of  his  principal  survivors  corporations  have  amounted  to  $322,000,000. 
fined  $350,  and  others  smaller  amounts,  and  The  cost  of  supervision,  therefore,  has  been 
dog-fighting  and  cook-fighting  have  been  sub-  almost  exactly  the  twentieth  part  of  one  per 
stantiaQy  stopped  in  the  State.  Men  are  now  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  Tne  Commission- 
employed  to  kill  the  old  and  disabled  animals  ers  have  brought  about  a  uniform  system  of 
In  ft  mereifnl  manner,  and  prizes  have  been  dis-  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  railroadi^  which 
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was  done  for  the  first  time  dnriug  the  year 
1878,  with  the  certainty  that  the  books,  pa- 
pers, and  accounts  of  the  railroad  corporations 
are  to  be  as  open  to  public  scrutiny  as  those  of 
the  State  or  any  city  government. 

The  business  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  may  be 
considered  as  having  really  commenced  in  1876. 
The  amount  of  it  and  the  rapidity  of  its  in- 
crease are  shown  by  the  following  statement : 


PABTICULARS. 

iste. 

187T. 

1878. 

Total  receipts 

$33,625 
4^779 

$158,141 
60,285 

$209,410 

Total  expenses 

80,679 

Net  receipts 

$37,845 

68,716 

242,266 

$97,905 
120,S79 
825,997 

$128,781 
154,460 
688,4S8 

Number  of  passenffer* 

NttTOber  of  tons  of  freight 

In  1878  the  State  received  $41,000  as  a 
small  contribution  toward  the  interest  account. 

During  the  last  year  the  *^  constant-circuit  rail 
system  '^  was  tested  on  the  Fitchburg  road.  It 
differs  from  any  other  system  by  using  the  rails 
instead  of  wire  for  conducting  the  electric  cur- 
rent. The  signals  have  been  found  to  be  reliable 
and  to  do  the  work  expected  of  them.  The 
track  is  divided  into  sections  of  a  mile,  more  or 
less,  according  to  curves  and  other  contingen- 
cies. At  one  end  of  the  section  is  placed  a  bat- 
tery consisting  of  one  cell,  ond  one  pole  at- 
tached to  either  rail,  and  at  the  other  end  is 
placed  the  magnet,  one  electrode  attached  to 
each  rail.  Thus  a  constant  metallic  circuit  is 
established  through  the  rails  and  magnet.  At 
either  end  of  the  section  is  the  standard  bearing 
the  signal,  which  is  connected  with  the  circuit. 
When  a  train  or  pair  of  wheels  enters  upon  the 
circuit,  the  wheels  and  axle  instantly  short-cir- 
ouit  the  current,  the  magnet  is  demagnetized, 
and  on  leaving  its  armature  the  signal  is  me- 
chanically thrown  to  danger,  where  it  remains 
as .  long  as  the  wheels  are  on  the  section. 
When  they  pass  off,  the  signal  goes  back  to 
safety.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rear  of  a 
trun  on  a  road  equipped  with  the  signals  will 
always  be  safely  guarded.  It  has  been  found 
by  actual  experience  that  the  rails  are  vastly 
superior  as  conductors  to  any  surrounding 
media,  and  that  the  electricity  will  adhere  to 
them  in  preference  to  passing  off  to  earth,  even 
during  heavy  rain  and  snow. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege has  been  so  far  modified  in  favor  of  fe- 
male education,  that  women  who  can  stand 
the  examinations  can  be  entitled  to  a  course  of 
study  under  the  faculty  for  the  full  term  of 
four  years,  apart  from  the  times  and  classes  of 
the  men. 

An  important  change  was  made  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Boston.  This  consisted  in  an  en- 
tire separation  of  the  primary  and  grammar 
sohooh,  and  the  former  are  made  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  principals  of  the  districts  as 
regards  instruction.  The  superintendent  stated 
that  **  he  had  repeatedly  found  scholars  in  the 
upper  classes  of  the  primary  schools  who  be- 
longed in  the  lower  classes,  and  the  reason  for 


this  was  that  the  upper  classes  of  the  primarjr 
schools  were  denleted  to  fill  grammar  classes, 
and  to  fill  the  classes  thus  depleted  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  fill  them  up  with  pupils  fix)m  the 
lower  classes.  It  was  in  this  system  of  promo- 
tion that  he  found  the  greatest  cause  of  dis- 
content between  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools.  From  every  point  of  view  this  sys- 
tem was  an  abuse  of  every  sound  edncatiouol 
principle,  and  so  precipitated  the  instmotion  of 
the  younger  pupils  as  to  drag  them  througii 
it  half  breathless  and  wholly  nnprepared  to 
meet  it." 

For  the  details  of  the  State  institutions  se« 
the  volume  of  last  year. 

The  National  Labor  party  held  a  State  Con- 
vention in  Boston  on  September  12th.  Uor^ot 
Binney  Sargent  was  chosen  President  Tbe 
nominations  for  State  ofiScers  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: For  Governor,  Benjamin  F.  Butler;  fur 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Albert  O.  Wood  worth; 
for  Secretary  of  State,  Michael  T.  Donohoe; 
for  Treasurer,  George  Dutton;  for  Auditor, 
Davis  J.  King ;  for  Attorney-General,  Horace 
B.  Sargent.  The  following  resolationii  were 
adopted: 

Whereat^  This  government  was  intended  to  k  a 
govemmest  of  the  people  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  of  whom  95  per  cent  are  interested  in  cD:t^ 
prise  and  labor :  and. 

Whertas,  It  nas,  oy  insidious,  nsuTping,  and  cor- 
ruptly selfish  legislation,  been  pervertea  to  be  a  r*^* 
emment  of  the  money  power  by  tbe  money  power  ud  i 
for  the  money  power,  which  has  so  mampulatt'd  ^-.i 
currency  and  repudiated  printed  contracts  as  to  innch 
5  per  cent,  of  the  peoi>le  b^  the  robbeiy  of  95  per  ceci : 

Jiesohedy  That  stability  in  prices  can  only  be  secur^i 
by  maintaining  a  uniform  relation  between  the  vclu:^ 
and  the  uses  of  money,  and  this  can  be  sectl^(^l  •  u'.r 
by  a  fUll  legal-tender  paper  money,  iMued  by  tbe  G^^- 
emment ;  a  volume  tuat  shall  not  decrease  wbilc  the 
population  is  increasing,  and  thus  acquire  an  iDcruafii>l 
purcbasinff  power  over  labor. 

Besohea.  That  legal-tender  greenbacks  shmild  l< 
BubstltutedL  for  the  national-baiUL  notes  in  circukti  n, 
as  the  issue  of  money  is  an  essential  i\mction  of  nc- 
tional  sovereignty  and  not  a  part  of  Ultimate  bflnkiiv. 

Besolved,  That  we  &vor  the  immediate  use  oi  li-o 
cohi  in  the  Treosujy  for  the  reduction  of  tbe  bouJcd 
debt. 

Besolved,  Thnt  tlie  soldier  and  sailor  should  rDC(-.^ 
a  dollar  as  good  as  the  bondholder ;  and  if,  in  dtLiriCc 
of  tbe  contract,  honesty,  equity,  and  national  Lc<:i  r 
require  the  povment  of  100  cents  in  gold  for4U  ctiit^ 
loaned,  it  is  alike  demanded  by  honesty,  equity,  jji  1 
honor  that  the  same  mcaaure  be  mctea  to  thoite  « :  ^ 
shed  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  their  countiy*^  »*iv> 
tion  and  received  a  depreciated  money. 

Jiesolved^  That  the  truth  of  the  Greenback  phil<Y'>- 
phy  has  been  grandly  vindicated  by  the  ado(«ti<^n  (•! 
two  Greenback  measures,  viz. :  The  stoppage  of  c^!^- 
traction  in  1878,  thus  arresting  the  fVurtner  shrinkage 
of  values,  and  ndsing  of  the  groenbaok  to  par  br  rc^^l  v 
infif  it  at  the  Custom-Houae — ^measures  wntcfa,  if  a^i  ]  '^- 
ed  in  season,  might  have  averted  ux  years  of  u:k'- 
ampled  distress,  and  the  op]^iti(»i  to  which  1  y  t:  :* 
money  power  is  the  greatest  mipediment  to  retun.!:^' 
prospenty  to-day. 

Jie»olvedy  That  a  ffraduated  and  progressive  tax  en 
incomes  exceeding  $1,000.  fixmi  every  aoarce,  ^it^-  « 
total  exemption  of  ainall  homesteads,  is  li^bt.  ana  ic 
accordance  with  the  constitational  rule  that  tux •> 
should  be  "  equal  and  proportional  *' ;  tiuil  the  ah  'ry 
to  boar  should  govern,  rather  thm  a  mle  of  uniiv  n:: 
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peroentagw,  wUoh  maj  leaTe  a  vut  surplus  over  all  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  without  distinction  of 

taxes  in  the  hands  of  one  dtizen,  while  another  must  ori^,  raoe,  creed,  or  color,  must  be  protected  hj  the 

P>  hungiy  to  par  a  poll-tax,  after  having  paid  enor-  national  Government  in  all  the  rights  granted  to  them 

luous  taxes  ana  duties  upon  his  consumption.  *  by  the  Constitution  and  laws ;  that  our  institutions 

MttoUedy  That  the  com  resumption  of  the  Bepubli-  rest  upon  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  and 

can  party  is  a  sham  and  a  delusion,  by  making  paper  that  a  ft-ee  ballot,  uninfluenoed  bv  fraud,  intimidation, 


not  less  than  950.  men,  and  shall  also  be  fi«e  ftx>m  the  interference  of  the 

Jieaolv€d,  That  the  hours  of  labor  shall  be  shortened,  national  or  State  military  forces  except  when  employed 
and  the  employment  of  youn^  children  in  exhausting  as  apart  of  a  cosm  amUta^ut,  We  denounce  that  fierce 
factory  labor  be  prevented ;  tnat  labor-saving  maohin-  partisan  intolerance  which  prevents  a  trod  ballot,  de- 
ery  la  a  boon  of  God  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  toll,  nies  freedom  of  political  opinion  and  action,  and  takes 
rather  than  an  engine  of  torture  to  wring  out  laiger  from  any  of  the  people  the  right  to  choose  their  homes 
profit)  for  capitaloy  brin^nff  the  laborer  into  heart-  and  to  control  and  eigoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 
Dreaking  competition  wiui  the  musdea  that  never  2.  We  deprecate  the  course  of  the  members  of  the 
tire.  The  vast  powen  of  nature  are  not  harnessed  by  Democratic  party  who  have  undertaken  to  revive  sec- 
invention  to  secure  even  six  per  cent,  dividends,  but  tional  animosity  for  the  purpose  of  securing  political 
to  relieve  the  human  slaves ;  not  hours  of  toil,  but  the  ascendimoy  in  the  Southern  States,  and  who  nave  re- 
nroduct  of  the  new  partnership  of  man  with  natural  vived  the  memories  of  sectional  sUife  by  the  defiant 
lorees,  should  be  the  rule  of  compensation,  and  de-  declaration  of  the  purpose  to  repeal  laws  made  necessa- 
mands  a  now  system  of  dividing  tba  profits  of  capital  ry  by  war  and  enacted  to  secure  the  results  of  the  war ; 
and  labor.  and  we  condemn  their  attempts  to  secure  by  legislation 

Jitsohedy  That  free  school-books  are  an  important  what  was  not  accomplished  by  arms,  namely,  the 

part  of  the  system  of  free  schools.    To  spend  millions  establishment  under  the  name  of  State  sovereignty  of 

in  buildings  and  teachers,  and  reftise  a  few  dollars  in  those  pernicious  doctrines  which  destroy  national  su- 

school-books  except  by  enforcing  a  humiliating  con-  premacy^,  and  which  in  the  past  have  led  to  seceeuon 

fei»ion  of  poverty  upon  parent  and  child,  ia  inoonsis-  and  civil  war. 

tent  and  unwise.  8.  The  pledges  of  the  Republican  party  to  maintain 

Jietolvedy  That  the  contract  system  of  convict  labor  the  national  honor  and  to  preserve  the  national  credit 

should  be  abolished,  and  that  tiie  employment  of  such  have  been  redeemed  in  the  fiK»  of  bitter  opposition, 

labor  shall  be  on  tne  account  of  the  Commonwealth  by  the  prompt  resumption  of  spedo  payments  and  a 

alone,  which  shall  be  prohibited  from  selling  the  pro-  reduction  both  of  the  prindpal  and  the  mterest  of  the 

duct  ion  at  s  price  that  shall  underbid  honest  labor.  public  debt ;  and  we  congratulate  our  fellow  dtixens 

Iletohtdy  That  the  National  Greenbook-Laborparty  upon  the  restoration  of  confidence  and  revival  of  busi- 
will  support  no  candidate  for  the  State  Lcgisuiturs  noas  which  followed  the  honest,  prudent,  and  wise 
unless  he  be  pledged  to  vote  for  a  compulsory  socrot  maziagement  of  public  aflfairs  under  a  Bepublioan  ad- 
ballot,  ministration.    We  are  opposed  to  repudiation  in  all  its 

Jtesoltedy  That  we  cordially  endorse  the  amendment  forms,  either  by  a  "scoun^''  of  oobts  or  a  debase- 
to  the  homestead  act  presented  to  Congress  by  lien-  mcnt  of  the  lejzal-tendcr  circulation.  We  insist  that 
drick  B.  Writfht  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  his  noble  the  paper  and  the  coin  circulation  of  the  country  soall 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  labor  we  extend  to  him  tiio  at  all  times  be  midntained  at  par  with  the  gold  stand- 
wann  sympathies  and  hearty  thanks  of  the  Greenback-  ard  of  the  commcrdal  world. 
Labor  party  of  Masaaohuactts.  4.   Wo  applaud  the  firm  and  patriotic  course  ot 

JiewUedy  That  the  shameless  Ittnslation  of  the  poll-  President  Iiayes  in  mdntaining  the  constitutional  pre- 
tax bill,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Court,  rogatives  of  the  Executive,  and  in  courageously  and 
impels  US  to  reaffirm  our  protest  against  the  outrage  successfully  resi^tin^  all  enorts  of  a  Democratio  Con- 
on  the  light  of  the  ballot  which  tnat  legislation  at-  gress  to  cnpple  the  functions  of  the  Government.  We 
tempts  to  perpetuate ;  and  we  demand  that  this  relio  recosnize  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  with  which  he 
<-if  a  property  qualification  be  wiped  from  the  organic  has  labored  to  restore  hannony  and  ^^  good  feeling*' 
laws.  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  to  secure  purity,  cm- 

TTL-r*       1.1.        ox^i^i           i.-                 i-ij  dency,  and  frugality  in  every  branch  of^ihe  public 

The  Repablioan  State  Convention  assembled  service,  and  to  divorce  the  dvil  service  ftom  the  man- 

at  Worcester  on  September  16th.    The  nomina-  agement  of  partisan  politics,  to  sustain  the  financial 

tions  for  State  officers  resnlted  aa  follows :  For  credit  of  the  Government,  and  to  insist  upon  free  and 


General,  Charles  Endicott ;  for  Auditor,  Charles  pies  rolatine  to  tJie  dvil  service  declared  in  the  Cin- 

R.  Ladd ;  for  Attorney-General,  George  Mars-  dmurti  platform  and  1^^ 

ton.    The  following  resolutions  were  adopted:  in'deS^^Xl^or^iSt^T^-^ ^ 

The  Hepublican  party  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  close  wisest  legislabon,  it  reooffnixes  an  honest  difTerenoe  of 

f'f  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  its  history,  pledg-  opinion  among  its  memDcra  as  to  which  form  of  law 

insr  itself  anew  to  the  continued  performance  of  the  will  best  accomplish  that  end ;  and  the  question  i% 

duties  in  which  it  ori^atcd,  ana  to  the  defense  and  therefore  referred  to  the  people,  to  be  settled  by  them 

naaintenance  of  those  principles  upon  which  it  was  in  the  Legislature  oraaniaea  for  the  protection  of  tJie 

t'.»unded,  and  which  are  stiU  essential  to  the  peace,  weak,  the  relief  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  elevation 

^•.curlty,  and  prosperity  of  the  republic,  makes  these  of  alt    The  Bepublican  F«Tty  pledges  itself  anew  to 

decUrations :  these   primary  olgeots,  and,  believing  an  efl*ectual 

1.   We  affirm  the  doctrine  heretofore  proclaimed  means  of  promoting  them  is  the  diffosion  of  fhll  and 

and  maintained,  that  the  United  States  of  America  is  a  accurate  information  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  it 

nation ;  that,  while  local  self-government  in  all  mat-  heartily  sustains  our  State  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  La- 

Urs  whieh  belong  to  the  States  must  be  frilly  reoog-  bor,  and  endorses  the  establiahment  of  a  national  bu- 

nized,  the  national  Government  should  secure  to  the  rean  of  like  character.     We  again  demand  that  our 

c-itiiens  from  whom  it  duma  allegiance  complete  liber-  system  of  taxation  shall  be  so  modified  that  eadi  per- 

tT  and  exact  equality  in  the  exercise  of  their  dvil  and  son  shall  contribute  only  in  proportion  to  what  he  ia 

p>litical  rights ;  that,  whether  assailed  by  political  worth,  to  the  end  that  there  snail  be  substantial  relief 

penecution  at  home  or  menaced  l>y  tyranny  abroad,  from  the  existing  burdens  of  taxation.    In  oar  opinion. 
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the  time  haa  come  when  the  execative  officers  of  the 
Commonwealtli  and  members  of  the  Le^^lature  should 
be  elected  for  a  longer  time  than  one  year,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment  providing 
for  biennial  elections  and  biennial  sessions  of  the 
Legislature  would  tend  to  give  steadiness  to  legislation 
ana  to  the  administration  of  the  laws,  and  add  to  the 
importance  of  the  oliioes  and  the  care  of  voters  in  fill- 
ing them,  and  would  relieve  the  people  from  that  fre- 
quency of  elections  which  is  believed  to  be  no  longer 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  Ck)mmonw^th. 

6.  The  administration  of  the  State  government  dur- 
ing the  post  year  has  been  able,  just,  and  efficient.  The 
pledges  made  by  the  Republican  party  have  been  re- 
deemed, in  that  reforms  have  been  initiated  and  ao- 
complisned,  the  State  tax  and  expenses  have  been 
reduced,  commissions  have  been  consolidated^  and 
offices  now  become  unneoedsary  have  been  abolished. 
We  appreciate  the  eminent  services  of  the  present 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth,  whose  pru- 
dence, sound  jud^ent,  and  int^rity  of  character 
have  utigely  oontriouted  to  this  result.  In  the  con- 
tinuation or  its  work  the  Republican  party  will  insist, 
in  the  words  of  Governor  Talbot,  "  on  a  judicious  but 
not  penurious  economy  in  State  administration,  on  a 
discontinuance  of  the  State  tax  at  the  earliest  date,  on 
increa^ng  no  further  the  State  indebtedness,  and  a 
speedy  liquidation  of  existing  liabilities,  and  on  shut- 
tmg  the  door  of  the  Treasury  against  all  attempts  to 
secure  public  means  for  private  ends." 

7.  We  commend  to  the  voters  of  the  Common- 
wealth tiie  nominees  of  this  Convention,  whose  high 
character,  commanding  ability,  and  large  experience 
in  public  service  are  guarantees  of  official  rectitude 
and  a  wise  adminbtradon  of  our  State  affiurs. 

The  Independent  Democrats  assembled  at 
Worcester  on  September  17th  in  State  Con- 
▼ention.  Albert  Palmer  was  chosen  President. 
The  nominations  for  State  officers  resolted  as 
follows:  For  Governor,  Benjamin  F.  Butler; 
for  Lieutenant  -  Gk)yernor,  Albert  O.  Wood- 
worth  ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Michael  T. 
Donohoe;  for  Treasurer  and  Receiver  -  Gen- 
eral, David  W.  Skillings;  for  Auditor,  Davis 
J.  King;  for  Attorney  -  General,  William  D. 
Northend.  The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

Jiesohedy  That  we  recojE^ii^e  the  fact  that  differences 
of  opinion  exist  regarding  certain  principles  of  na- 
tional administration ;  that  while  we  may  differ  as  to 
the  true  policy  to  be  pursued  concerning  the  adjust- 
ment of  vexed  national  questions,  we  are  all  united 
upon  the  common  platform  of  our  great  leader-^^ual 
rights,  equal  duties,  equal  powers,  equal  privil^es, 
and  equal  protection  by  l^e  taws  to  every  man  every- 
where under  the  Qovemment,  State  and  nationaL 

JCesolved^  That  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
rule  of  the  ring  which  has  fastened  itself  upon  the 
Commonwealth ;  that  we  put  the  seal  of  condemna- 
tion upon  that  growing  spirit  of  ^^  Bourbonism  "  and 
**  caste,"  which  conceals  itself  under  the  pretentioua 
title  of  the  *^  better  element,''  which  sets  itself  upon  a 
high  pedestal  of  preeminent  ri^t  to  dictate  and  to 
control  the  people  oecause  of  its  alleged  superior  pub- 
lic virtue ;  that  we  denounce  these  pretenaers,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  great  common  people  of  the  State  arraign 
the  hypocrisy,  the  arrogance,  the  much- vaunted  self- 
purity,  and  the  spirit  of  unwarrantable  abuse  which 
characterize  the  modem  political  Pharisees  who  have 
so  long  misrepresented  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Betolved,  That  we  demand  that  reform  in  the  State 
government  shall  be  thorough,  impartial,  and  com- 
plete; that  all  useless  offices  snail  bo  abolished,  in- 
competent officials  discharged,  economy  take  the  place 
of  extravagance,  thrift  supplant  waste,  watchfulness 
snooeed  negligence,  energy  uproot  sloth,  system  re- 


place confVudon,  and  honesty  prevail  evert  where,  to 
the  end  that  our  noble  old  Conmionwealui  mAv  re- 
sume her  place  among  the  best  governed  oommuniiies 
of  the  civilized  world 

JieMlcedj  That  the  rights  of  labor,  the  creator  of  &11 
values,  should  be  respe^ed,  and  to  this  end  we  com- 
mend the  establishment  of  a  National  Bureaa  of  LfilK<r 
Stutistios ;  advocate  the  r%id  enforcement  of  all  kvi 
in  the  State  and  nation  fixing  the  hours  of  laltor,  m 
well  as  those  for  the  protection  of  life  and  limb,  and 
for  the  regulation  of  child-labor  in  mills  and  fact^>ries ; 
and  oppose  any  svstem  of  convict  labor  in  our  pm>iis 
by  which  its  products  are  brought  into  ui^u^t  Qoui\K- 
tation  with  honest  labor  outside  of  prison  walls. 

Jieiolved^  That  we  denounce  the  intimidstinn  of 
voters,  whether  by  force  of  arms,  the  more  civilLnd 
method  of  social 'ostracism,  of  proscription  of  em- 
ployees, or  of  the  withdrawal  of  busings  patroDairc.  &» 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our  free  institutions  ami  lie- 
serving  the  condemnation  of  every  true  Americau  citi- 
zen. 

Resolved,  That  the  evils  which  now  afflict  the  Ftat>\ 
morally  and  financially,  mav  be  and  should  be  owitA 
bv  unflinching  firmness  ana  impartiality  on  tlie  p^irt 
01  the  Governor  in  the  administration  ofuie  laws. 

Besohed,  That  the  creation  of  oommiseion.*  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Executive  is  danj^rous  and  ex- 
travagant, and  should  be  wholly  discontmued. 

Jim>h6d,f  That  we  are  opposeci  to  the  system  of  doii« 
ble  taxation  which  now  prevails  in  this  btate. 

Jiesolvedj  That  all  promises  made  to  our  patriotic 
soldiers  and  sailors  should  be  kept. 

Haolved,  That  a  pure  sufihigc  is  the  life-blood  of 
the  republic  Ko  ballot  can  be  pure  which  is  not  ti^e. 
The  wav  to  the  ballot-box  should  be  direct,  ee.<y,  tin* 
impedeo,  and  secure  fnm  espionage.  We  denuici, 
therefore,  that  the  laws  be  so  fhmaed  as  to  in»tn?  tho 
one  witliout  impairing  the  others,  and  that  the  rit'bt  to 
vote  should  not  depend  upon  its  purchase  by  the  pay- 
ment of  ataz. 

Ji€solted,  That  the  office  of  Governor  is  one  recnlr- 
ing  the  highest  executive  ability ;  that  General  tk-n- 
jamin  F.  BuUer  will  fill  it  with  complete  suocesn ;  aod 
we  believe  the  multitude  wiU  applaud  in  General  I>ut- 
ler  the  citizen  soldier  who  abandoned  a  lucrative  j^i- 
sition  in  private  life  at  the  first  call  of  his  country, 
who  has  served  her  with  untiring  industry  and  un- 
fiagging  zeal,  and  who  has  suficrea  no  association^  of 
partv  or  predilections  or  poUtica]  pride  to  blind  hi □ 
to  tne  true  character  of  the  struggle  in  which  the 
nation  was  engaged  That  we  recommend  the  otber 
nominations  ot  uio  Convention  as  the  represeiit;itivc« 
of  State  reform  worthy  to  be  associated  with  our  iiiuf- 
trious  leader. 

The  State  Convention  of  the  Prohibitionist* 
assembled  in  Boston  on  September  24th.  A. 
A.  Miner  was  chosen  President  The  non.i- 
nations  for  State  officers  resulted  as  folio w<: 
For  Qovemor,  Rev.  Dr,  D.  O.  Eddy ;  for  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Timothy  K.  Earle;  for  ^^ec- 
retary  of  State,  Charles  Almy ;  for  Treasurer 
and  Receiver-G^eral,  David  N.  Skillings ;  lor 
Auditor,  Jonathan  H.  Ome;  for  Attorney -Gtn- 
eral,  Samnel  M.  Fairfield.  The  foUowing  rii>- 
olutions  were  adopted : 

Rmolvtd^  That  we  are  assembled  not  to  snpp-Tt  cr 
to  defeat  a  man,  but  to  maintain  prindples  thht  Ik-  et 
the  foundation  of  the  welfare  of  our  Commonwejilili. 

Resolved,  That  we  renew  our  protest  agasost  a  ii /■  r 
poliov  which  makes  the  Btate  an  ally  of  the  in.t!  \ 
whicn  wastes  its  wealth,  enslaves  its  labor,  bc-r^u  i>^ 
paupers  and  its  oriminals,  and  doetroys  its  hcoies. 

Jie«olved.Thai  for  the  State  to  merely  tolermte  nwh 
a  traffic  is  dangerons,  while  to  license  it  is  inikmou^. 

Reeolvtd,  T£at  to  overthrow  the  dram-shop,  whih 
in  all  its  branches  and  disguises  stands  am  the  cD'.n  y 
of  the  schoolhouae  and  the  Church,  is  the  highest  is- 
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(•rest  of  dvilintlon  and  the  most  immediate  datj  im- 
posed upon  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

Betolpsdj  That  this  can  be  done  by  nothing  else  ex- 
eept  by  votes. 

BmUMd^  Thai  leeson  and  experience  teach  that 
nothing  is  to  be  hoped  in  tins  warfare  fVom  men  or 
from  |NUties  who  compete  for  the  liquor  vote,  or  who 
fbar  a  manly  ntteranoe  upon  this  great  inue ;  and  that 
the  timffio  can  neither  be  suppr^ed  nor  effectually 
ebecked  except  by  a  party  avowing  that  olgect  and  by 
men  elected  io  do  it. 

Jimohed^  That  to  this  end  we  affain  present  to  our 
fellow  dozens  the  names  of  men  whose  election  would 
prodaim  that  public  condemnation  of  the  liquor-tnfflo 
which  must  necessarily  precede  its  destruction.  The 
task  before  us  is  hard,  the  way  may  lengthen  out,  but 
there  is  no  other  path  for  us  to  follow.  We  commend 
our  cause  and  our  course  to  the  considerate  jud^ent 
of  good  dtizens,  and  invoke  the  prayers  of  Christian 
men  and  women. 

£moh4(L  That,  as  intemperance  is  an  enemy  to  the 
home  and  aeals  its  heaviest  blows  at  the  heart  of  wo- 
sum,  we  therefore  invite  her  earnest  prayers  and  effi- 
cient work  in  behalf  of  our  cause ;  and  we  look  for- 
ward with  eager  hope  for  the  day  when  sex  shall  be 
DO  loogor  a  condition  of  suflhige,  and  woman  may  be 
permitted  to  nse  the  ballot,  as  she  surely  will^  for 
W  own  protection,  and  for  the  protection  of  society, 
•gainst  the  cruel  wrongs  of  the  liquor- traffic 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held 
in  Boston  on  October  7th.  The  nominations 
for  State  officers  resalted  as  follows :  For  Gov- 
ernor, John  QaincY  Adams ;  for  lienten ant- 
Governor,  William  R.  Plonkett ;  for  Secretary 
of  State,  Michael  T.  Donohoe ;  for  Treasurer  and 
Receiver-General,  David  N.  Skillings ;  for  Au- 
ditor, Charles  R.  Field ;  for  Attorney-General, 
Richard  Oluey.  The  folio  wing  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

The  Demoorats  of  Massachusetts,  in  Convention  as- 
sembled, reaffirm  the  national  Democratic  i>latform  of 
1876  as  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  prindples  of 
oor  party,  and  oonzratulato  our  political  brethren  of 
the  whole  country  uiat  these  prindples  were  endorsed 
in  the  national  canvass  by  the  suffiragoa  of  a  dedded 
minority  of  the  American  people  and  of  the  Electoral 

We  denounce  upon  the  ffuiltv  Republican  partr 
stem  retribution  for  the  great  puolic  crime  bv  which 
the  people  were  defraudMl  of  their  right  to  oe  gov- 
erned by  a  ruler  of  their  choice,  and  by  which  the 
elective  prindple  was  wounded  in  its  most  vital  part. 

Ourthanks  are  due  to  the  Democrats  in  Congress 
for  thdr  eiforts  to  enforce  economy  in  public  expenses, 
to  abcdish  nsoless  offices,  and  to  correct  manifold 
abases  in  imblio  aflairs^  not  least  of  which  are  the  ex- 
elusion  01  intelligent  citizens  from  the  jury-box  and 
the  levying  and  maintaining  of  an  army  of  official 
birelinffs  around  the  polls  for  partisan  purposes. . 

We  DeHeve  in  self^vemment  by  tne  people,  and 
^ain  that  tiie  polls  sludl  be  free  fit>m  the  mterference 
of  Federal  bayonets  directed  by  the  intrigues  of  a  Fed- 
er^partisan  Executive. 

We  believe  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box  can  bo  bet- 
ter preMrved  through  State  authority  than  by  Federal 
ioterftrenoe. 

We  protest  against  laws  which  authorise  the  arrest 
of  citiaens  at  the  polls  without  warrant  or  hearing,  and 
the  sappresaion  of  their  votes  by  imprisoning  their 
penons  until  after  the  election,  as  upturning  the  foun- 
woD  office  government :  and  we  call  on  Congress  to 
•id  the  people  and  rescue  tne  fkvedom  of  the  elections, 
iiodetemd  oy  Bepublican  clamors  or  Presidential  ve- 
toes. 

The  Bemocntio  part^  has  always  denied  that  any 
Wtitational  power  existed  in  the  Federal  Oovem- 
iDent  to  make  anything  a  legal  tender  m  the  payment 
(>f  dsUi  except  gold  aiM  silver. 


We  affirm  the  obligation  of  public  and  private  oon- 
tcaotS|  and  demand  that  public  money  ought  to  be 
kept  m  the  Treasury  of  tne  United  States,  ft^e  fix>m 
control  or  use  b;^  speculators  or  favorite  bankers. 

We  rqjoice  with  the  country  at  the  laige  and  re- 
newed prosperity  that  attends  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing pursmts,  but  we  deprecate  that  Republican 
policy  wmch,  having  destroyed  our  ship-building, 

SUced  the  carrying  trade  of  the  products  ot  our  soil  in 
ie  control  of  foreign  flags,  and  almost  banished  our 
flag  from  the  seas,  and  imperiled  the  pursuit  of  tho 
flsneries  among  our  hardy  population,  hits  rewarded 
Great  Britain  with  spoils  she  never  oould  have  con- 
quered, and  abondoned  the  trident  of  the  seas  to  her 
hands. 

The  election,  held  on  November  4tb,  result- 
ed in  the  choice  of  Long,  RepabUoan,  as  Gov- 
ernor, by  122,761  votes,  against  9,989  for  Ad- 
ams, Democrat,  109,149  for  Butler,  Democrat 
and  National,  and  1,645  for  Eddy,  Prohibition- 
ist The  other  Republican  candidates  were 
elected  by  votes  ranging  from  126,252  for 
Lieutenant-Governor  to  129,024  for  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  state  of  parties  in  the  Legislature  was  as 
follows : 


PARTIKS. 

8«^ 

Hmm. 

Bepnbttcsni 

Demoorats 

82 

6 

•  • 

185 
58 

Natlonslt 

8 

Total 

40 

MO 

METHODISTS.  L  Mbthodist  Episcopal 
Oburch. — The  followinff  is  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
as  given  in  the  volumes  containing  the  "  Min- 
utes of  the  Annual  Oonferences''  for  1879: 


SPRING  OONFERENCB. 

Ai^snaas. 

BsIUmore 

Central  Peonqrlnnla. . 

East  Oerman 

East  Maine 

Florida. 

Kaniaa 

Kantacky 

Lexington 

LittleBock 

LoolaUuia 

Maine 

Mlfldaalppl 

MlaMMiri 

a  e warK  •«••   ..•••••... 

New  England. 

New  Hainpahlre 

New  Jersey 

New  York. 

New  Torii  East 

North  Carolina 

Northern  New  York. . . 

N<Mrth  India 

North  Indiana 

Philadelphia. 

I^rldenoe 

St.T»als 

Booth  C^aroHna. 

Sooth  Kansas. 

Tro7 

Tennont 

Tlrglnto 

Washington 

WUmlngton 

WyoDAlng 

TotaL 


TimTdtef 

Loal 

XHM^B^WVa 

8T 

66 

8,025 

195 

176 

82,025 

«1T 

128 

81,274 

40 

88 

8,205 

118 

70 

9,485 

85 

66 

9^ 

160 

160 

12,455 

100 

158 

16,074 

n 

106 

6,826 

80 

49 

1,448 

ST 

949 

8,824 

18« 

78 

11,624 

90 

881 

96,101 

1M 

168 

16,020 

907 

144 

S^494 

«4T 

147 

27,968 

188 

81 

18,001 

178 

196 

88,714 

978 

180 

48,698 

961 

220 

40,608 

48 

194 

8,769 

981 

116 

94.616 

80 

61 

1,468 

181 

928 

97.684 

940 

996 

41,010 

176 

97 

90,407 

121 

184 

18,280 

89 

841 

96,026 

187 

949 

16,686 

9n 

189 

84,004 

181 

79 

11,676 

98 

89 

64)09 

118 

986 

97,118 

188 

147 

9^819 

918 

904 

96,985 

4,996 

6.«8 

687,808 

467 

4,960 
4,877 

487 
8,287 

719 
9,609 
8,856 

998 

810 
1,807 
1,900 
2,499 
9,785 
8,106 
2,647 
1,448 
4,586 
4,901 
4,727 
1.096 
8,849 
1,068 
6399 
6.068 
9,944 
1,810 
6,976 
8,001 
8,990 
1,874 
1^9 
8,124 
4J70 
8,905 

100,128' 
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FALL  C0M7XRKNCES. 


AliiT>inn> >...... 

AnBdn , . . 

Californift 

Central  Alabama. 

Central  G^ertnan 

Central  IlUnoit 

Central  New  York 

Central  Ohio. 

Central  Tennessee 

Chicago  German 

Cincinnati 

Colorado 

Columbia  River 

Delaware 

Des  Moines. 

Detroit 

East  Ohio 

Erie 

Foochow  (China) 

Genesee 

Geoiigia 

Germany  and  Switzer- 
land  

Holston 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Liberia. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

North  Ohio 

Northwest  German. . . . 
Northwest  Indiana. .... 

Northwest  Iowa 

Northwest  Swedish. . . . 

Norway 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pittsburgh 

tock  River 

6t  Louts  Gt>rman 

Savannah 

Houtheast  Indiana. 

Southern  California. . . . 

Southern  German 

Southern  Illinois 

Sweden 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Upper  Iowa 

UUhT...: 

Western  German 

West  Texas 

West  Virginia 

West  Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Total  Fan  Confer- 
ences  

Add  Spring  Confer- 
ences  

Total  numbers  for 
the  year 


TrnTvlInff 

Locd 

t 

IfmnlMn 

pnaeban. 

pTMChMt. 

86 

118 

4,512 

Sd 

25 

947 

184 

116 

8,196 

bi 

166 

6,901 

122 

97 

11,860 

810 

169 

28,757 

182 

100 

81,166 

158 

151 

84,281 

58 

77 

4,618 

87 

64 

6,262 

100 

178 

84,486 

fi8 

42 

2,628 

84 

85 

1,988 

T4 

219 

18,112 

1C8 

227 

22,498 

260 

196 

25,486 

261 

825 

42,822 

IIK) 

156 

28,296 

67 

80 

1334 

825 

162 

80,558 

84 

42 

2,514 

91 

60 

9,191 

117 

868 

98,594 

269 

289 

87,798 

144 

169 

80,582 

186 

185 

19,761 

18 

47 

1,944 

246 

2. '8 

88,649 

177 

121 

14,267 

6 

7 

827 

111 

112 

10,062 

18 

29 

710 

1C5 

184 

83.449 

82 

67 

5,389 

160 

185 

28,264 

72 

49 

6,184 

42 

82 

4,180 

81 

16 

2,828 

186 

807 

42,005 

60 

77 

4,018 

167 

110 

82,242 

880 

IH) 

85.831 

108 

112 

7,564 

73 

216 

9,985 

128 

184 

85,468 

80 

27 

1,674 

27 

14 

1,065 

158 

248 

88,771 

64 

77 

6,636 

45 

186 

6.921 

98 

195 

7,256 

197 

162 

81,201 

6 

4 

169 

46 

42 

8,016 

78 

74 

^705 

166 

226 

89,451 

142 

142 

11,812 

196 

107 

18,965 

6,711 

T,087 

886,708 

4,986 

5,488 

687,808 

11,686 

12,476 

1,624.006 

Probalfoa- 


618 

268 

759 

966 

984 

1,600 

1,968 

1,981 

844 

911 

2,148 

898 

480 

1^74 

1,897 

8,246 

1,619 

1,915 

647 

8,569 

818 

8,099 

8,899 
2,222 
2,649 
1,001 

166 
2,979 
1,791 
87 
1,818 
66 
1,256 
1,079 
1,277 
1,814 

410 

468 
8,004 

729 
1,840 
1,487 

680 
3,058 
1,802 

194 

185 

8,8n 

8,461 

1,101 

1.619 

1,469 

44 

887 

691 

8,706 

1,168 

1,049 


76,178 
100,128 


176,896 


Whole  number  of  members  and  probation- 
orR,  1,700,802 ;  number  of  baptisms  auring  the 
year,  56,565  of  children,  68,218  of  adults; 
number  of  churches,  19,955,  of  the  probable 
value  of  $62,520,417;  number  of  parsonages, 
5,689,  of  the  probable  value  of  $8,445,092; 
number  of  Sunday-schools,  20,859,  with  217,- 
967  officers  and  teachers,  and  1,549,815  schol- 
ars. Amount  of  benevolent  contributions :  for 
Conference  claimants,  $127,002;  for  the  Mis- 
sionary Society,  $481,199;  for  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  $62,248;  for 
church  extension,  $62,094;  for  the  Tract  So- 
ciety, $12,070 ;  for  the  Sunday-School  Union, 


$12,575;    for  the  Freedmen's   Aid   SooMtj, 
$84,546;    for    education,    $27,074;    for  the 
American  Bible  Society,  $25,950.    A  compari- 
son of  the  statistics  of  the  Church  by  deoadci 
since  1777  shows  that  a  large  increase  of  mem- 
bers has  taken  place  in  every  decade,  except 
in  the  one  from  1887  to  1847,  when  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  with  462,428 
members,  was  separated,  causing  an  apparent 
decrease  of  22,108  members.    The  increase  of 
members  from  1867  to  1877  was  525,627.  The 
list  of  educational  institutions  of  the  Church 
includes  84  universities  and  colleges,  11  theo- 
logical institutions,  and  90  seminaries,  acade- 
mies, and  colleges  for  young  women,  which 
return  altogether  about  21,000  students,  and 
property  ^including  buildings,  grounds,  furm- 
ture,    apparatus,    libraries,    and    endowment 
funds)  valued  at  about  $11,500,000. 

The  twelfth  anniversary  of  the  Freedmin^ 
Aid  Society  was  held  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
November  11th.  The  receipts  of  the  Society 
for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1879,  had  been 
$75,260,  and  the  Society  closed  the  year  with  i 
debt  of  $9,826.  The  whole  amount  which  bad 
been  collected  and  disbursed  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Society  in  twelve  years  was  given  at  $788,- 
892.  Sixty  thousand  pupils  had  been  taught 
during  the  last  twelve  years,  and  pupils  traioed 
in  the  schools  of  the  Society  had  taught  at  least 
three  himdred  thousand  of  the  colored  race 
scattered  over  the  South.  A  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  had  been  invested  in  permanent 
school  property.  Of  the  special  work  of  the 
year,  the  report  stated  that  seventy  teacher* 
had  been  sustained,  and  a  missionary  move- 
ment had  been  started  in  behalf  of  women  in 
New  Orleans.  Additions  and  improvemenU 
had  been  made  to  the  property  of  Wiley  Cni- 
verity,  Clafiin  University,  Cookman  Institute 
at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Meharry  Medical 
College.  The  last  institution  had  graduated 
three  classes  of  young  men,  several  of  whom 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  work  among 
yellow -fever  patients. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  General  JfutiM* 
ary  Committee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
N ovember.  The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed 
that  the  receipts  of  the  Missionary  Society  for 
the  year  ending  October  8l8t  had  been  $551«* 
859,  or  $494  more  than  those  for  the  preceding 
year.  Appropriations  were  made  for  the  en- 
suing year  to  the  amount  of  $678,869. 

The  tenth  annual  raeetiuff  of  tne  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Woman'e  Foreign  Mimumary 
Society  was  held  in  Chicago,  UL,  May  23(1 
The  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  year  had 
been  $67,028.  The  whole  number  of  auxiliary 
local  societies  was  2,172,  and  the  number  of 
contributing  members  55,560.  '^  The  Heathen 
Woman's  Friend,"  the  periodical  organ  of  the 
Society,  had  a  subscription  list  of  18,461  names. 
Eleven  missionaries  had  been  sent  out  during 
the  year. 

The  committee  which  had  been  appointed 
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hj  the  General  Conference  !n  1876  to  farther  for  the  gradaal  redaction  of  the  deht.  The 
the  design  of  calling  an  {Ecumenical  Confer-'  committee  had  obtained  Bubacriptions  of  $221,- 
cMe  of  Ifethodienk,  reported  on  November  6th  000  on  its  four  per  cent,  bonds,  conditioned 
that  it  bad  laid  the  matter  of  the  proposed  on  the  whole  amount  of  $800,000  being  sub- 
Conference  before  the  representative  bodies  of  scribed. 

the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  the  Meth-  The  Mimonary  Board  of  the  Church,  at  its 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  the  American  annual  meeting  in  May,  made  appropriations 
Wesley  an  Church,  and  the  Evangelical  Asso-  of  $79,946  to  the  support  of  the  foreign  and 
ciation,  in  the  United  States;  also  before  the  domestic  missions,  of  which  $15,606  were  al- 
representative  bodies  of  the  Methodist  Church  lotted  to  Ciiina,  $27,715  to  Mexico  and  the 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Cana-  Mexican  Border  mission,  $5,800  to  Brazil,  and 
da,  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  in  $9,000  to  the  Indian  Mission  Conference. 
Great  Britain.  Every  one  of  these  representa-  The  first  annual  convention  of  the  Woman^e 
tive  bodies  had  taken  action  in  favor  of  the  Mi$9ionaTy  Society  was  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.. 
Conference,  and  had  appointed  a  committee,  in  May.  The  sum  of  $8,719  had  been  collected 
or  provided  for  its  appointment,  to  act  in  the  for  the  use  of  the  Society, 
business  and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  III.  Aicebicait  Wesletan  Cokkeotiok. — 
of  the  Conference.  The  committee  now  judged  The  numerical  strength  of  this  denomination 
it  to  be  necessary  tliat  a  joint  meeting  of  the  was  estimated  at  the  General  Conference  of 
committees  of  these  bodies,  or  of  their  chair-  1879  to  be  about  18,000  members.  A  pub- 
men,  or  of  some  persons  authorized  to  act  in  lishing  house  has  recently  been  completed  in 
their  stead,  should  be  held  to  prepare  the  call  Syracuse,  N.  T.,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  free  of 
for  an  CEoumenical  Conference,  determine  the  debt.  The  Connection  has  a  seminary  at  Wasi- 
time  and  place  of  its  meeting,  suggest  a  basis  ogj,  Minn.,  with  about  $20,000  of  real  estate, 
of  representation,  and  provide  for  essential  $10,000  in  scholarships,  and  $4,000  in  endow- 
preliminary  details,  and  proposed  that  it  be  ments.  The  *^  American  Wesleyan,"  a  general 
Iield  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  6,  1880.  It  also  weekly  religious  newspaper,  the  **  ChUdren^s 
expressed  the  desire  that  the  meeting  miglit  be  Banner,"  semi-monthly,  and  the  *'  Bible  Stand- 
attended,  not  only  by  the  representatives  of  ard,"  a  monthly  periodical,  are  published  by 
the  several  Methodist  bodies  which  had  taken  the  denomination  at  Syracuse.  The  agent  of 
action  in  favor  of  the  (Ecumenical  Conference,  the  Publishing  House  reported  to  the  General 
but  also,  so  far  as  practicable,  by  authorized  Cpnference  that  the  establishment  had  prop- 
representatives  of  aU  other  Methodist  organ!-  erty  to  the  amount  of  $87,892,  and  $8,000  to 
zations  in  every  part  of  the  world.  the  credit  of  the  missionary  fund. 

II.  Mbthodist  Episcopal  Chuboh,  Sottth. —  The  tenth  quadrennial  General  Conference 

The  foUowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  of  the  Connection  met  at  Pittsford,  Mich.,  Oc- 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  as  tober  15th.    The  Rev.  N.  Warduer  was  chosen 

thej  were  published  in  May,  1879 :  Number  President.    The  Conference  was  occupied  dur- 

of  traveling  preachers,  8,457;  of  superannuated  ing  the  principal  part  of  its  session  with  the 

preachers,  806 ;  of  local  preachers,  5,762 ;  of  revision  of  the  Discipline,  and  made  a  large 

white  members,  788,211 ;  of  colored  members,  number  of  changes,  one  effect  of  which  wiU  be 

1,428;  of  Indian  members,  4,698 ;  whole  num-  to  reduce  considerably  the  size  of  the  book, 

ber  of  ministers  and  members,  798,862,  show-  The  denomination  being  strongly  opposed  to 

ing  an  increase  in  one  year  of  24,120.    Num-  secret  societies  on  grounds  of  principle,  a  reso- 

ber   of   Sunday-schools,  7,262,   with  64,667  lution  was  passed  that  no  minister  should  be  in- 

teachers  and  891,293  scholars.     Amount  of  trodnced  to  the  Conference  who  was  an  adher- 

collections  for  Conference  claimants,  $60,425 ;  ing  member  of  such  a  society,  particularly  of 

for  foreign  and  domestic  missions,  $110,551.  the  Masonic  order.    The  Rev.  T.  H.  Lynch  pre- 

The  present  Book  Committee  of  this  Church  sented  his  credentials  as  a  fraternal  delegate 

after  their  entrance  into  office  in  1878  found  from  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 

that  the  indebtedness  of  the  Publishing  House  Episcopal  Church ;  but,  as  it  was  understood 

amoanted  to  $800,000,  of  which  $100,000  were  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order, 

in  ten  per  cent,  bonds,  and  the  rest  consisted  his  introduction  was  deferred.    A  report  was 

of  the  vender's  lien  on  the  real  estate  and  the  made  of  the  vote  which  had  been  taken  on  an 

floating  debt.    The  committee  undertook  to  amendment  to  the  rule  in  the  Discipline  in  ref- 

pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  as  it  accrued,  erence  to  secret  societies,  showing  that  it  liad 

and  obtained  from  the  other  creditors  an  indul-  been  carried ;  and  the  amendment  was  made  a 

gence  nntU  July  1,  1879.     On  May  1,  1879,  law  excluding  the  members  of  all  secret  socie- 

the  House  under  this  arrangement  had  paid  ties  from  membership  in  the  churches.    An 

$  10,500  of  interest  on  its  first-mortgage  bonds,  invitation  was  presented  from  the  General  Con- 

and  had  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  hand,  an  fercnce  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to 

increased    stock  in  trade,  and  a  constantly  the  Wesleyan  denomination  to  take  part  in  the 

growing  business;  and  the  committee  was  con-  proposed  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Methodism. 

▼inced  of  the  ability  of  the  House  to  pay  four  The  vote  on  accepting  the  invitation  resulted  in 

per  cent  on  its  entire  indebtedness,  meet  all  a  tie,  and  the  question  was  decided  in  the  af- 

carrent  expenses,  and  provide  an  annual  fund  firmative  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Prendent. 
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Two  delegates  were  appointed  to  attend  the 
Council.  A  minister  was  elected  to  serve  as  a 
general  connectional  evangelist  for  the  ensaing 
tout  years,  and  have  charge  of  the  evangelistic 
and  missionary  work  of  the  Connection.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  take  measures  for 
the  incorporation  of  an  Edacational  Associa- 
tion at  Syracnse,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
pledges,  funds,  and  bequests  for  educational 
purposes  in  the  Wesleyan  denomination.  A 
report  accepting  the  principles  of  the  so-called 
national  reform  movement  was  adopted,  in 
pursuance  of  which  the  following  article  was 
added  to  the  Discipline  of  the  Church : 

It  Rhall  be  the  duty  of  the  ministers  and  memhors 
of  the  Wesleyan  MethodLit  Connection  to  use  their 
influence,  in  ever^r  feasible  manner,  in  favor  of  a  more 
complete  recognition  of  the  nuthoritv  of  Almighty 
God  in  the  secular  and  civil  rulutions  Doth  of  society 
and  of  eovemment.    We  therefore  require — 

1.  Tnat  all  our  ministerB  and  members  shall  &vor 
the  use  of  the  Bible  in  our  public  schools. 

2.  That  chaplaincies  in  tlio  army  and  navy,  and  in 
the  State  and  national  Congrens,  bo  not  abolLshed. 

8.  That  the  Sabbath  day  be  observed  by  cessation 
of  all  labor  and  the  permission  of  no  cjccursiona  on 
the  Lord's  day. 

4.  That  the  name  of  Almighty  God  as  the  basis  of 
authority  in  civil  government  shall  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Wesleyan 
MethodUt  Connection  of  America,  and  that  it  is  tlio 
bounden  duty  of  our  ministers  and  members  to  use  all 
feasible  means  to  secure  such  amendments  in  the  no- 
tional and  State  Constitutions,  as  that  the  name  of 
God  shall  be  inserted  in  these  instruments,  which  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  civil  government ;  as  it  is  Christ 
by  whom  kings  reign  und  princes  decree  justice. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  measures 
for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  an 
institution  of  learning  in  the  West.  Three 
new  Conferences,  the  North  Carolina,  Western 
Iowa,  and  Nebraska,  were  admitted ;  and  au- 
thority was  given  for  the  organization  of  a 
Conference  in  Dakota. 

IV.  Thb  Methodist  Chttrch. — A  new  de- 
nomination has  been  formed  within  the  year, 
which  has  taken  the  name  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  The  churches  and  members  of  the 
body  are  as  yet  mostly  at  or  near  Philadelphia. 
It  is  not  a  secesfdon  or  an  offshoot  from  any 
Methodist  body,  although  many  of  its  members 
have  been  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  it  holds  to  many  of  the  usages  of 
that  Church.  The  doctrines  of  the  new  body 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  but  its  system  is  different  in 
many  respects.  It  recognizes  but  one  order 
of  ministers,  that  of  elders,  to  which  women 
are  eligible  as  well  as  men.  It  hafl  no  presid- 
ing elders  and  no  bishops,  but  the  President  of 
the  Annnal  Conference  exercises  the  powers 
of  a  superintendent.  It  is  like  the  majority 
of  the  other  Methodist  bodies  in  having  class- 
meetings,  attendance  on  which  is  made  a  test  of 
membership,  quarterly  meetings,  local  preach- 
ers, and  exhorters.  It  encourages  plainness, 
opposes  display  and  raising  money  by  chorch 
fairs,  and  attaches  importance  to  the  pro- 
motion of  holiness.     It  had  at  the  end  of 


18T9  eleven  preaching  appomtments  and  mne 
churches. 

V.  Methodist  Chuboh  of  Cakada.— Th« 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistical  re- 
ports of  this  Church,  as  returned  to  the  sever&l 
Annual  Conferences  of  1879 : 


The  figures  show  an  increase  of  408  over  tbe 
number  returned  in  1878.  Of  the  whole  ncm- 
ber  of  members,  8,817  are  classed  as  "  on  trial." 
Number  of  Sunday-schools,  1,762,  with  16, 140 
teachers  and  128,609  scholars. 

The  Jdusionarp  Society  reported  that  it«  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  had  been  $186,234,  and  its 
expenditures  $140,089.  It  supports  mis^^ion^ 
among  the  Indians  and  among  the  half-breiii^ 
in  British  America,  among  the  French  in  Que- 
bec and  the  Germans  of  the  Dominion,  d<> 
mestic  missions  in  the  several  Conference?,  nA 
a  mission  in  Japan,  with  a  total  of  414  f>tatit>ris 
400  missionaries,  76  native  assistants  and  t^^ncb- 
ers,  and  86,588  members.  Of  the  meniUnt. 
3,149  are  Indians,  1,412  in  the  missions  to  ^i- 
tiers  and  half-breeds,  488  in  the  French-Can:.- 
dian,  199 in  the  German,  and  200  in  theJnjac- 
ese  mission. 

VI.  Wesletak  Methodist  Cohkkctiox.— 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistic^  of 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection,  embra- 
cing the  British  and  affiliated  Conference*,  -.^i 
given  in  the  minutes  of  the  Conference  f^r 
1879: 


COUNTRIES. 

u^ 

Ontrid. 

"sr 

1 

Great  Britain 

Ireland  

Foreiffn  mlasioos. . . . 
Frendi  Conference . . 

«77,«1« 

25,4ST 

85,601 

l,bfi8 

S8,PS4 

719 

10,818 

75 

1,467 
1^7 

S6 

ITS  •    145 

38  i      tt 
185        I* 

Twtil 

400jBBi 

S&,091 

COOB 

884      £.-? 

1 

The  itinerant  preaching  work  of  the  C<'d- 
ference  is  divided  into  tibirty-fomr  di<>tri(:5. 
with  712  circuits  in  Great  Britain,  185  circuiii 
in  Ireland,  and  426  circuits  abroad. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  WegUvan  Mf- 
sioTiary  Society  was  held  in  London,  Ma j  'tV.. 
Mr.  Richard  Ha  worth  of  Manchester  prei4ti<  i 
The  receipts  of  tbe  Society,  as  shown  by  U'^ 
report,  had  been  £124,859,  of  which  XS.vTI 
were  contributed  from  the  mission  dbtriit>: 
the  expenditures  had  been  £157,217.  Tlo 
Ladies'  Central  Committee  for  female  e<Ini  a- 
tion  in  foreign  countries  and  other  benevi>\ 't, 
purposes  had  furthermore  expended  £2.J' '«, 
besides  furnishing  school  materiala,  clotbi' ::« 
etc.,  to  many  parts  of  the  mission-lleld.    T^^^ 
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namerioal  retanif  show  an  increase  of  1,581  "  the  Birmingham  Branch  of  the  Theological 

church  members,  with  10,816  on  trial,  and  Institntion."    The  promises  made  to  tiie  Auz- 

1,693  children  in  the  schools  above  the  nnm-  iliary  Fond  amounted  to  £100.000,  of  which 

b«r  reported  in  1878.    A  mission  had  been  £76,000  were  paid  in.    The  Scnools  Fund  re- 

bcjrun  within  tbe  jear  among  the  Telugns  at  ported  a  deficiency  averaging  £5,000  a  year. 

Madras,  India.    The  mission  on  the  Gambia  The  foreign  missions  were  prospering  in  every 

had  saflTered  from  the  effects  of  the  climate  aspect  hat  the  financial  one,  in  which  a  coarse 

upon  the  missionaries.    The  operations  of  a  of  retrenchments  had  had  to  be  decided  upon, 

mission  at  Lagos,  Africa,  had  been  snq>ended  The  Conference  decided  to  give  notice  te  tbe 

in  conseqaenod  of  the  death  of  the  missionary.  Australasian  Conference  of  the  termination  of 

Tbe   JfMleyan  Conference  met  in  its  186th  the  arrangement  under  which  the  Australasian 

s^^saion  at  Birmingham,  July  22d.    The  Rev.  and  South  Sea  missions  are  supplemented  by 

Benjamin  Gregory  was  chosen  President.    The  grants  from  the  Wesleyan  Missionaiy  Society, 

previous  Conference  had  appointed  a   com-  In  the  Pastoral  Conference,  a  proposition  made 

mittee  to  consider  financial  interests,  with  the  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 

view  to  providing  means  for  paying  the  debts  of  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  for 

the  several  fun<y  and  preventing  the  accumu-  holding  an  (Ecumenical  Conference  of  Meth- 

I  at  ion  of  debts  in  the  future.    This  committee  odist  Churches  was  approved.    The  report  on 

Iiad  matured  a  scheme  for  raising  a  fund  to  be  this  subject  steted,  however,  that  the  scheme 

called  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Thanksgiving  is  on  such  a  large  scale,  that  considerable  time 

Fund,  to  be  divided  among  the  educational,  must  yet  elapse  before  it  can  be  fully  carried 

missionary,  and  benevolent  enterprises,  and  into  effect.    A  legal  question  arose  daring  tbe 

had  organized  a  series  of  circuit  and  district  discussion  of  the  report  on  the  revision  of  the 

meetings  to  be  held  in  behslf  of  the  same.    The  Liturgy  and  Book  of  Offices,  on  which  the  dis- 

committee  reported  to  the  Conference  what  cussion  was  suspended  until  the  next  Confer- 

they  had  done,  and  that  £175,000  had  been  ence,  in  order  that  the  opinion  of  counsel  might 

subscribed  to  the  fund,  of  which  £50,000  had  be  taken  on  the  point  in  doubt.    The  numerical 

been  paid  in,  enabling  the  treasurers  to  dis-  report  showed  that  the  whole  number  of  mem* 

charge  half  the  conneotional  debt  and  pay  £12,-  hers  within  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 

000  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurers  of  the  new  Conference  was  877,612,  showing  a  decrease  of 

tlitiological  institution.    There  still  remained  8,264  from  the  previous  year,  notwithstand- 

twelve  districts  in  which  central,  and  504  cir-  ing  that  61,187  persons  had  been  received  on 

cnits  in  which  circuit  meetings  had  not  been  trial. 

beM.     Tbe  Conference  approved  the  scheme        YII.  Othkb  Mithodist  Ciiuhouks. — Thefol-) 

wliich  tbe  committee  had  prepared,  and  ad-  lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  stetistics  of  the 

vised  that  the  remaining  circuit  and  district  Primitive  Methodut  Church  of  Great  Britain, 

meetings  be  held,  and  as  many  local  meetings  as  they  were  reported  to  the  Conference  in 

l>eMdes  AS  should  be  practicable.    The  income  June,  1879:  Number  of  members,  182,877;  of 

of  the  Home  Mission  for  the  ]r%ar  had  been  ministers,  1,185 ;  of  local  preachers,  15,684;  of 

£27.011,  of  which  amount  the  home  mission  c!ass-leaders,  10,454;  of  conneotional  chapels, 

stations  had  contributed  £2,090.    The  Con*  4,257;  of  other  places  of  worship,  2,058;  of 

ferenoe  approved  of  regulations  for  the  employ-  Sunday-schools,  4,022,  with  58,275  teachersi 

ment  of  district  missionaries  under  the  airec-  865,004  scholars,  and  4^579  catechumens;  pres- 

tian  of  the  chairmen  of  the  districts,  and  for  a  ent  value  of  chapels,  £2,288,787 ;  number  of 

more  general  and  systematic  employment  of  chapels  bnOt  in  1878, 118,  at  a  cost  of  £129,- 

lav  agents.    The  Sustontation  Fund  was  es*  889. 

tublished  in  1874,  for  the  porpose  of  seeoring  a       The  mztieth  annual  Primitive  Methodut  Cenf 

rleiir  income  of  £150  per  annum  to  each  mar-  ferenee  met  at  Leeds,  June  11th.    The  Rev. 

ried  minister,  and  of  £80  to  each  unmarried  Thomas  Newell  was  chosen  President   Atton* 

m inister.    During  the  five  years  of  ite  eijstence  tion  was  given  to  the  case  of  the  mission  in  the 

a  total  increase  of  £24,477,  or  an  average  of  £4,-  island  of  Fernando  Po,  Africa,  which  had  been 

^'^o  a  year,  had  taken  place  in  the  aUowanoes  broken  up  through  the  expulsion  of  one  mis- 

To  ministers.    The  fund  was  now  established  sionary  by  the  Spanish  Government  and  the 

-n  thirty  out  of  the  thirty-three  districts,  and  death  of  another.    The  Conference  made  a  rep-. 

tie  number  of  ciroaits  paying  less  than  the  resentation  of  the  matter  to  the  British  Gov- 

mt  nimnm  had  been  reduced  from  872  to  217.  emment,  and  in  answer  to  its  petition  a  letter 

Tho  Committee  for  the  Extension  of  Methodism  was  received  from  the  Foreign  Office  ststing 

in  Great  Britain  had  appropriated  during  tiie  that  her  Mid^ty's  Minister  at  Madrid  would 

year  £9,588  to  188  chapels.    The  Committee  be  instructed  to  ask  permission  for  Mr.  Hol- 

uf  the  Theologioal  Institoto  reported  that  the  land,  the  expelled  miasionary,  to  retnm  to  the 

(expenditures  cSf  the  institution  bad  exceeded  its  island.    The  Conference  resolved  to  continue 

inrome  by  upward  of  £8,000.    Measures  were  the  misnon  and  give  it  additional  force, 
rulopted  to  retrench  expenses  and  secure  more       The  statistical  reports  of  the  United  Method- 

frequent  and   larger  contributions  from  the  iet  Free  Churehee,  presented  to  the  Annual  As- 

'^h arches  for  the  support  of  the  institotion.  sembly  in  July,  1879,  showed  that  tbe  whole 

The  new  college  to  be  established  will  be  called  number  of  members  was  72,809,  of  whom  65,* 
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187  were  in  Great  Britain,  and  7,172  at  the  The  Governors  of  the  aereral  States  are 

foreign  stations.    The  number  in  Great  Britain  Agoas  Oalieutes,  F.  G.  Homeilo;  Campearhj, 

had  diminished  477,  and  the  number  at  the  for-  M.  Oastilio ,  Chiapas,  8.  Esodbar ;  Chihu&bua, 

eign  stations  had  increased  72,  during  the  year.  A.  Frias;  Coahuila.  H.  Charles;   Colima,  1). 

The  number  of  persons  on  trial  was  6,850,  and  Lope ;  Durango,  J.  M.  Flores ;  Gaanajuato,  F. 

the  number  of  ministers  429.  Mena;  Guerrero,  M.  Cu^llar ;  Hidalgo,  N.  Cni- 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  vioto;   Jalisco,  F.  Riestra;  Mexico,  —  Him- 

ot  the  Methodiat  New  Conneetion^  AS  they  were  fuentes;  Michoaoan,  R.  Fernandez;  More.*.$. 

presented  to  the  Conference  in  June,  1879:    C.  Pacheco;   Kuevo  Leon,  ;  Omca,  F. 

I^umber  of  chapels,  478;  of  societies,  461 ;  of  Meigneiro ;  Puebla,  I.  J.  C.  Bonilla;  Qaerita- 

circuit  preachers,  180;  of  local  preachers,  1,-  ro,  A.  Gayon;  San  Luis  Poto^  C.Diaz  Gu- 

188;    of  members,  26,688;  of   pnibationers,  tierrez ;  Sinaloa,  L.  Cafiedo ;  8onora,  L  Torrt> ; 

4,181;   of  Sunday-schools,  449,  with  10,961  Tabasco,  8.  Sarlat;    Tamaulipas,  J.  Gojod; 

teachers  and  77,250  scholars.  Tlazcala,  —  Lira  y  Ortega ;    vera  Cruz,  — 

The  statistics  of  the  Bible  Christianty  as  re-  Mier  y  Teran ;  Yucatan,  M.  R.  Ancona ;  Zac£* 

ported  to  the  Conference  in  July,  1879,  were:  tecas,  T.  G.  de  la  Cadena;  Lower  Califurub 

Number  of  itinerant  preachers,  276 ;  of  local  (Territory),  A.  L.  Tapia. 

preachers,  1,874 ;  of  chapels,  938 ;  of  preach-  The  Mexican  Minister  to  the  United  St&tc? 

mg-places,  182;  of  full  members,  80,165;  on  is  M  de  Zamacona;  and  the  Mexican  CodauI- 

trial,  904 ;  of  teachers,  9,758 ;  of  scholars,  50,-  General  in  New  York  is  Dr.  Joan  N.  Navarro. 

690.    The  returns  showed  a  decrease  of  528  The  United  States  Ministe^  to  Mexico  is  l\  II. 

full  members,  440  on  trial,  and  215  teachers,  Mor^,  appointed  toward  the  end  of  the  jeur. 

which  had  taken  place  chiefly  in  the  Cornwall  TieeioYm  W.  Foster,  transferred  to  St  Peters- 

districts.  burg ;  and  the  United  States  Consul- Generuj  jit 

The  Wedeyan  Eeform  Union  reported  in  the  capital  is  Mr.  Lennox. 

August,  1879,  as  follows:  Number  of  chapels  The  army  is  composed  approximately  Bsfoi- 

and  preaching-places,  227;  of  preachers,  582.  lows:  20  battalions  of  foot,  14,640  men  a£*^ 

with  79  preachers  on  trial,  17  *'  ministers,"  and  765  oflScers;  10  corps  of  horse,  4,840  men  ar.d 

484  leaders;  of  members,  7,240;  of  Sunday-  290ofl3cers;  4brigade8(of  4  batteries  each m»i 

schools,  180,  with  2,896  teachers  and  18,521  artillery,  1,815  men  and  148  ofiicers;  coisi- 

scholars ;  of  day-schools,  2,  with  486  scholars,  guards,  71  men  and  22  officers ;  and  Invalids. 

The  statistical  returns  showed  that  a  decrease  265  men  and  19  officers;  total,  22,875.*    1l 

of  50  members  had  occurred  during  the  year.  March,  1879,  were  published  the  names  of  K 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  i^e«  §afp«2  or /n-  generals  of  division,  with  a  salary  of  |6.0h 

dependent  Methodist  (7AtfreAet  was  held  at  Ash-  each,  and  45  generals  of  brigade,  with  |4.S>- 
ton-under-Lyne,  June  28d  and  24th.    Mr.  W. 


each;  and  the  opposition  press  made polin''^ 
capital  of  *^such  an  excessive  peace  establ:»b- 


Oxley  of  Manchester  was  elected  President. 

An  increase  of  885  members  had  taken  place.      ment  of  the  army,"  and  of  thefact  that  Dia&: 
MEXICO  (EsTADOs    Unidos    db   MIbxioo).    of  these  gen^ls  held  civil  offices.    A  re; 


tori 


The  territorial  division,  area,  and  population  *  was  current  that  the  army  would  be  reducid  s" 

of  the  republic  are  stated  in  detail  m  the  *'  An-  as  to  save  |4,000,000  annuallj.    The  ordirarv 

nual  Cyciopsddia  "  for  1874  and  1875 ;  and  ref-  expenditures  of  the  Department  of  War  and  Ma- 

erence  may  be  made  to  the  article  Guatemala,  rine  have  for  several  years  past  avera^  ovt  r 

in  the  present  volume,  for  measures  recently  $8,000,000,  with  a  navy  comprising  only  foor 

proposed  or  adopted  for  th^  settlement  of  the  gunboats, 

boundary  question  with  that  country.  The  Archbishop  of  Mexico  is  the  Rt.  Her- 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  General  erend P. A. de Labastida a868).    Thepred'iri 

Porflrio  Diaz,  inaugurated  in  November,  1876 ;  nant  futh  is  the  Roman  Catholic ;  but  there  > 

and  the  Cabinet  Ministers  are  as  follows,  in  no  reoognixed  state  religion  la  Mexico.    Tb 

order  of  precedence :  Foreign  Afffurs,  M.  Rue-  Protestant  denominations  (Episcopalian  er. : 

las;  Interior  (Oobemaeion),  Felipe  Berrioza-  Methodist)  introduced  into  the  republic  6i>uH 

bal ;  Finance,  Manuel  Toro ;  Justice,  Ignacio  years  ago  have  made  numerous  proselytes,  ar' 

Mariscal;  Public  Works  (vacant);  War,  Gen-  their  services  are  attended   by  consideral.^ 

eral  Carlos  Pacheco.  congregations.    It  is  reported  that  the  Roiii.il 

The  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jus-  Catholic  authorities  have  sanctioned  the  prin:- 

tioe  (and  hence,  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitu-  ing  and  distribution  of  the  New  Testatniint  il 

tion,  Vice-President  of  the  Republic)  is  Licen-  Spanish ;  and  a  Mexican  correspondent  regunN 

tiate  Luis  M.  Vallarta ;  and  the  magistrates  are  it  as  probable  that  the  Bible  without  note@  w;> 

Pedro  Ogazon,  J.  de  Mata  Y^uez,  M.  Alas,  before  long  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  tl< 

A.  Martinez  de  Castro,  M.  Blanco,  Ignacio  Al-  people.    The  translation  already  admitted  a  n- 

tamirano,  E.  Montes,  S.  Guzman,  J.  M.  Ban-  tains  many  chapters  free  of  comment,  and  F'^*"' 

tista,  M.  Saldafia,  E.  Avila ;  with  J.  E.  Mufloz,  sents  no  essential  departure  from  the  ver.^i  i 

Attorney-General,  and  D.  de  la  Garza  y  Gar-  commonly  used  by  Protestants.    Tlie  Meriij^ 

za,  Procurator-General. 


*  In  a  report  pabllshed  during  the  jnr  by  the  Minlater  o«     of  the  conntnr.  foreifrnen  aerrfoit  the  6oveRim»t  Is  uj  ^'^ 
the  Interior,  the  popukttonlegtTen  at  9,686,7T7.  dal  eapadty  teeome 


*  The  GoTemoent  organ  utatta  that  •oeordljifr  u*  tD^  !^' 
Hers  aerrfoit  the  GovemiB 
thereby  Meadeea  olrtiwne 
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Protestant  Episcopal  Cbnroh,  while  it  is  the  off-  were  set  down  at  $18,895,193.     In  general 

spring  and  protegi  of  the  Gharoh  of  the  same  about  two  thirds  of  the  entire  revenue  are  de> 

name  in  the  United  States,  is  neither  depen-  rived  from  the  custom-house ;  and  the  outlook 

dent  upon  nor  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  latter,  for  the  yield  of  that  branch  in  1879-'80has 

nor  is  the  Bishop  controlled  by  the  House  of  been  spoken  of  as  rather  encouraging,  with  the 

Bishops,  althongn  created  by  that  body.    It  is  mention  that  tlie  receipts  at  the  port  of  Vera 

called  the  '^  Ohurch  of  Jesns,^*  and  dates  from  Cruz,  the  most  important  port  of  the  republic, 

1865.    The  first  steps  toward  its  establishment  amounted  in  July,  the  season  at  which  imports 

were  taken  by  a  former  Roman  Catholic  priest  are  usually  at  their  lowest  ebb,  to  $700,000, 

named  Aguilar,  and  one  Hernandez,  a  layman  against  $230,000  for  the  corresponding  month 

of  the  same  faith,  who  adopted  as  their  model  in  1878.    A  large  proportion  of  that  increase 

the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  might  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  stringent 

States;  Benito  Juarez,  then  President  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  authorities  for  the  pre- 

Repablic,  a  man  of  liberal  views  and  nndoubt-  vention  of  smuggling.    Sefior  Romero,  wnile 

ed  religions  tolerance,  affording  them  such  aid  Minister  of  finance,  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 

and  protection  as  he  had  in  hi3  power.    In  1868  contrabandists   by  nis  indefatigable  labors  to 

the  Kev.  Dr.  Henry  Channcey  Riley,  a  native  of  suppress  the  chronic  system  of  corruption  so 

Ohili,  but  of  Americanparentage  and  educated  long  deplored  in  the  Mexican  customs  service ; 

and  ordained  in  New  York,  and  some  time  rec-  and  it  was  calculated  that  his  internal  revenue 

torof  a  New  York  Protestant  Episcopal  church  law  would  add  $5,000,000  annually  to  the  na- 

ezclusively  devoted  to  service  m  the  Spanish  tional  revenue.  .  Smuggling  and  contraband 

language,  was  invited  to  Mexico  *'  to  help  the  trade  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Congress  in 

new  congregation  in  their  labors,*'  he  hav-  the  spring  session,  when  an  act  was  passed 

in2  become  known  to  them  as  the  author  of  a  making  evasions  of  the  revenue  laws  a  penal 

Tolame  on  the  right  and  duty  of  all  men  to  offense.     This  measure  was  adopted  experi- 

saaroh  the  Scriptures,  which,  with  pamphlets  mentally,  and  the  question  was  to  be  recon- 

diflcnssing  the  same  and  other  kindred  sub-  sidered  at  the  autumn  session,  opening  in  Sep- 

jects,  were  widely  circulated  in  the  republic  tember. 

10 1871  Manuel  Aguas,  a  Dominican  friar,  who  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  the  exist- 

hsd  been  appointed  to  resist  from  the  pulpit  ence  of  custom-houses  in  the  interior  to  be 

the  diffusion  of  the  reformed  creed,  became  unconstitutional.    With  their  removal,  if  it  be 

bimselfaproselyte  and  Joined  Dr.  Riley.    They  effected,  many  grave  hindrances  to  commerce 

obtained  from  the  Government  a  grant  of  two  and  travel  will  cease. 

recently  sequestrated  churches  in  the  capital,  As  stated  in  the  ^'Annual  Cycloptedia"  for 

md  extended  their  missionary  labors  to  various  1878,  the  national  debt  of  Mexico  has  been 

other  cities.    Aguas  was  elected  to  the  bish-  estimated  by  a  British  writer  at  $395,500,000; 

opric  in  the  same  year,  but  died  in  1872,  before  but  these  figures  include  the  claims  referring 

be  was  consecrated.    In  1874  the  House  of  to  the  Maximilian  empire,  which  have  never 

Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  been  recognized  by  the  republican  Government. 

the  United  States  was  petitioned  to  superintend  We  transcribe  the  subjoined  table  and  remarks 

the  sffiiirs  of  the  Mexican  Church,  and  seven  from  Minister  Foster's  dispatch  to  the  Depart- 

members  of  that  body  were  appointed  to  the  ment  of  State  at  Washington  under  date  of 

charge,  from  which  they  were  relieved  by  the  October  8,  1878 : 
election,  as  second  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  the 

VaUey  of  Mexico,  of  Dr.  Riley,  who  was  con-  '^"^  bxcoghizid  hatiohil  dibt  op  Mexico. 

;^2f»d  lit  K^^^  ^iSSd^olo-i  onset $51,«)8.«50 

io7».    This  Church  had,  according  to  a  report      Conreatioii  euims,  etc <87i,6i4 

pablished  in  the  same  year,  57  congregations  in       i«ttre«t  doe  in  1S62 I8,g8i,7»8 

ita  charge,  with  8,500  communicants  and  a  large         Total  Britith  debt $w^ii,«6T 

Damber  of  unconfirmed  attendants;  9  day-    Total SiwnUh debt 9,46oi98S 

jchooto,  where  over  200  children  were  taogbt;    lS^t^?^^,-^iiii:^-ii^ii6m^     *^^" 

ttd  an  extensive  publication  depot  unam ,,:. l7.    44,ifl04iM 

A  Oatholio  convent  and  monastery,  surrepti-         -,  ^ ,  -  ^  v.  ^,^,.^^,^ 

t«Hrfy established  «t  Querfitaro,  waS'ciosed  by  o«^»iSZ'r.ri'8«::::::::::;::::^    ♦'IK 

Uie  State  authorities.  Amwittn  eklnu  awards,  bduoe 8^6,128 

the^iSfJ'!'^^*  ^""^  *^^  ^''«  ^\fA^Til^'  Total IbrHgn debt i^i^ 

We  national  revenue  was  estimated  at  $16,-  »    »•  i 

550,000,  exclusive  of  the  yield  of  the  Post-  In  1861,  by  a  decree  of  Ootureas,  the  payment  of 

Office  Department,  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  interest  on  all  the  foreign  debt  wm  suspended  for  two 

nstiAiMl  nL^r>.^.f«r  l.^A  ^#  ♦k-^  i>.«»^v  ^# vii^  yow^*  although  very  little  interest  has  been  paid  since 

MttOMLl  property,  and  of  the  branch  of  public  fgW;'  and  since  l/ei  the  Mexican  GovemSent  has 

naniction  (old  fund),  etc.,  which  m  1878-79  paid  no  intereet  on  any  of  its  foreign  debt  np  to  the 

'S^regated  rather  more  than  $500,000.     In  the  present,  the  transactions  under  the  Maximilian  em- 

loregoing  estimate  is  included  an  item  of  $500,-  P"*  not  hemg  taken  into  account.    It  is  a  question  of 

WQ  ttd  woolen  stu^  of  home  manufacture,    of  the  abUlty  and  probabUiV  of  the  payment  by 
^oe  estimated  expenditures  for  the  same  year    Mexico  of  its  foreign  debt,  or  at  least  of  the  resump- 
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1.^ 

I860 

$1,768,950 
1,4M.066 
1,966,670 
2,817,680 
8,407,660 
8,788,850 
8,609,5b6 
8,810,660 
8,094,286 
8,685,410 

$8,158.60 

1870 

4,6^,410 

1871 

&,8Af'*^ 

1878 

AfilWM 

18T8 

6,yTc»,C20 

1874 

&,(i23.U4*5 

1875 

4^4-J4,&^5 

1876 

8,511.120 

1877 

4,97T..V.O 

1878 

8,666,650 

tion  of  its  interest  A  debt  of  $180,000,000  \b  not  sa 
exoesfiive  borden  for  nine  millions  of  people,  even  if 
it  had  to  be  paid  in  full ;  but  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve tbat  it  might  be  reduced  from  25  to  50  per  oent. 
by  agreement  with  the  creditorB,  if  any  reliable  assur- 
ance oould  bo  given  of  certain  and  regular  payments  of 
interest  in  the  future.  But  it  may  safely  be  predicted 
that  if  the  country  is  to  be  afiicted  by  a  revolution 
every  few  years,  as  has  been  its  past  history,  there  Is 
little  or  no  probability  that  either  principal  or  interest 
will  be  paii  With  peace  and  good  government,  pros- 
perity and  competence  would  gradually  return,  and 
the  marvelous  natural  resources  of  the  country  could  The  chief  articles  exported  to  the  United 
bo  developed  in  such  measure  i^  to  afford  the  Oovera-  KiDffdom  in  1878  were  mahogany  of  the  Taiut 
ment  the  means,  m  time,  of  regstabhshmg  ito  foreicn     ^*  »  ^^^        ,  i,nrAfinA<l  aniir  tlfift  ^nO- 

credit.    But  justice  to  Mexico  requires  that  it  8hoi3d    of  $1,208,865,  and  nm^fined  sugar,  f  16U,4oi», 
-  -   ■  .    ^  ..  . while  the  chief  imports  therefrom  were  con  OP 

fabrics  of  the  value  of  $2,011,786 ;  linens,  tSoT,. 
660 ;  and  iron,  wrought  and  nnwronght,  $42S,- 
815.  The  declared  value  of  the  silver  ore  ex- 
ported  to  Great  Britain  in  1869  was  $400 ;  1 87i >, 
$16,760;  1871,  $148,870;  1872,  $128,215; 
1878,  $80,095;  1874,  $11,270;  1875,  $89,5*>o; 
1876,  $72,760 ;  1877,  $72,690 ;  1878,  $25,3oo. 
The  exports  from  the  port  of  Vera  Cmz  to 
the  United  States  in  the  years  ending  Septem- 
ber 80,  1876,  1877,  and  1878,  were  as  follov>: 


be  stated  that  at  present  Uxe  Government  is  in  no  con- 
dition to  resume  the  fuU  weight  of  its  foreign  obliga- 
tions.  The  incessant  moreh  of  revolutions,  as  Senor 
Payno  expresses  it,  has  consumed  the  wealth  which 
the  colonial  order  accumulated,  paralyzed  business  and 
public  entorpri:*e8,  disoiganizeu  the  economic  regula- 
tions of  the  Government,  corrupted  t)ie  revenue  col- 
lection, and  left  the  country  impoverished  to  an  ex- 
tent hardly  equaled  in  any  other  Spanish-American 
country.  The  national  Treasury  is  just  now  in  no 
condition  to  assume  obligations  additional  to  the  or- 
dinary and  necessary  current  expenses  of  Government. 
It  has  recently  been  compelled  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  executive  and  ju- 
dicial officials  on  account  of  the  absence  of  receipts  to 
Sy  them.  It  is  now  owinff  the  United  States  over 
,000,000  ♦  under  the  late  maims  convention,  and  to 
the  Mexican  Railway  Company,  say,  $2,000,000 ;  and 
as  it  appears  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  paving  the 
debts  last  contracted  m  preference  to  the  old  ones, 
these  two  are  likely  to  receive  attention  first :  and  in 
the  present  and  prospective  state  of  public  afnurs  and 
of  the  Treasunr,  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  it  will 
not  be  thougnt  necessary  to  continue  its  default  on 
the  payment  of  the  last-named  of  these  two.  The 
prospect,  therefore,  for  an  early  resumption  of  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  foreign  debt  noes  not  ap- 
pear to  be  very  flattering.  I  have  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  this  dispatch  the  largo  interior  debt  of 
the  country,  which,  in  addition  to  the  Amded  partj  is 
made  up  ot'  a  large  amount  of  una4iustcd  claims,  which 
increase  enormously  with  each  succeeding  revolution. 

According  to  official  statistics,  the  total  value 
of  the  exports  varies  from  $25,000,000  to  $35,- 
000,000  annually,  and  that  of  the  imports  from 
$27,000,000  to  $30,000,000 ;  but  habitual  smug- 
gling renders  it  impossible  to  regard  these  fig- 
ures as  even  an  approximation  to  truth.  Id 
the  opinion  of  the  best  informed  concerning 
the  foreign  trade  of  Mexico,  it  would  not  be 
rash  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  imports  at 
double  the  amount  oflBcially  reported ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  value  of  the  bullion 
sent  out  of  the  country.  Less  than  one  third  ot 
the  trade  is  with  the  United  States,  and  rather 
more  than  one  third  with  Great  Britain.  Ot 
the  exports  of  1876,  declared  at  $25,485,000, 
silver  amounted  to  about  $15,000,000,  copper 
ore,  cochineal,  indigo,  etc.,  being  among  the 
other  leading  articles. 

The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  total  values 
of  the  exports  (excluding  shipments  in  tran- 
ntu)  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  im- 
ports of  British  and  Irish  commodities,  during 
the  decade  from  1869  to  1878 : 

*  The  aoDiua  instanmento  (1800,000)  of  this  award  have  ap 
te  the  present  time  been  pnactaally  paid.  A  great  por^oa 
of  the  1879  iDstallment  was  made  up  of  Toluntary  oontriba- 
tloai  from  dtinni  thioughoat  the  conxitiy. 


ARTICLES 


isre. 


Aahes,voleanie. 

Beans. 

Bird-seed 

Books 

ader 

Chicle. 

Chocolate 

Cocliinea] 

Coffee 

Copper^ 

Dyestuff. 

Esparto-grMS... 

Feathers 

Figures,  wax — 

Ftoh,di7 

Froita 

Fustic 

Oarlie. 

Hsir,  horse 

Herbs,  niedicinaL 

Hemp 

Hides  and  akins. 

Honey 

Indigo 

Jahp 

Leather 

Lugirage 

Marble 

Metals 

Mlsoellanoons . . . 

Onyx 

Opals 

Paintings 

Paper 

PfPP«^ 

Plants 

Returned  goods. . 

Rubber 

Bum 

Saffron 

Samples  and  curi- 
osities  

surer,  old 

Sirup 

Sugar , 

Tobaeoo. 

TrlpoU , 

Vanilla. , 

Woods. 


isrr. 


187(1. 


Totals 


i728  16 

S,a90  18 

1,«M4S 

11,578  l>« 

46  77 

26  00 

17,606  89 

A29,916  80 


nS74 

S4  OO 

268  61 

2,741  80 


2S&  10 

828  0(H 
10,888  86 


80,681  98 
1,419,679  *t 


298  86 
11,149  85 


99  94 

1,228  78 

275  87 

866,606  90 

81  82 

1,760  88 

815  80 
48  56 

6,708  88 

816  47 
109  48 

10^18  89 


620  00 
80  00 

■  •  •  •  • 

120  25 
2.n4  41 
8,619  48 


861  88 


194  44 

460  75 
176  87 
782  42 
682  48 
888,414  66 


1,409  08 

L12O07 

89  00 

«  •  •  «  • 

1,287  29 

878  T8 

1.450  85 

1,718  68 

160  00 


817  61 

880  80 

46  00 

84,789  7» 

16,887  00 


802,018  29 
2,906  65 


$1,877,916  77 


87  48 

148  00 

602  24 

2,711  75 

86  00 

S4  26 


6^'  « 

^■2  -••0 
1&5  i& 


4^9  49 


494,979  79 
4,9il  61 


106,296  66 

28,680  161 

99  22 

118,257  00 

6,129  10 

•2,109,506  67 


a  • ,  »,  • « 

6,e«  ii 

2;9'X.  Sf 


8,114  *i 

^9  i«» 


$l,5K,9i6 


The  imports  at  the  port  of  Matamoroe  froin 
the  United  States  In  the  years  ending  Septcui- 
her  30, 1877  and  1876,  were : 
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▲BTICLI8. 


i£riea]tiinl  Implements 

Ate  ud  beer 

Books... 

Minabetiiree  of  bnss 

Braad  and  bfeftdetoflb 

Candles 

Osrriaget 

CoOoB  goods,  colored 

OoUoo,  Dleached  and  unbleached. 

Cartridges  end  arms 

nMmloals 

Sarthaotrare 

f^f  aitleles 

Kanoftctarea  <^  ^ass 

MaoaflMtaresf^  robber 

Bar-inm  and  nails 

Ulehlnerx 

HaooftctarM  of  iron  and  steel. . . 

Boota  and  tiioes. 

Maooiktares  of  leather. 

lima  and  eeinent 

Mitebes. 

OlaoUaatfaig  oUa 

Ibtaeed  an^all  other  oils 

Oaapowder 

PsUnt  and  ramlBh 

Paper 

PartuBerjr. 

Baooo.  batter, oheeee.  and  lard. . . 
PMaioas  and  other  vegetablea. . . . 

Snlea 

8«»lagHnaehines 

Starch. 

J**P 

Boar. , 

Twaowsleaf. 

▼aarfug  apparel 

MsaallKturaa  of  wood 

Maoa&ctaies  of  wool 


i8Tr. 


$i90 

9,896 

848 

885 

llfi,019 

14,086 

1,848 

21^181 

800,867 

9,499 

14,114 

4,769 

8,069 

^548 

2,828 

4,205 

23,955 

4,444 

89,836 

658 

191 

547 

40,792 

225 

4,711 

1,811 

0,584 

218 

48,263 

2,654 

2,482 

266 

1,028 

29,237 

7,671 

14,472 

86,946 

14,900 

5,804 

20,826 

8,966 


1878. 


KZF0RT8  IN  18f8. 


$1,811 

18,686 

642 

871 

106,065 

11,452 

2,029 

100,267 

106,185 

6,788 

16,010 

660 

6,148 

11,484 

842 

5,870 

26,684 

4,170 

87,291 

1,256 

414 

1,026 

81,412 

527 

1,158 

1,845 

9,218 

682 

48,158 

8,914 

1,119 

832 

897 

81,780 

6,981 

22,064 

89,610 

60,271 

7,147 

89,628 

2,482 


▲RTICLIS. 


Hides,  skins,  hair. 

WooU 

Istle-flber. . , 

Live  animals 

Grade  sarsaiiarllla. 
Copper,  in  pigs.... 

Horns 

Miscellaneous. . . . . 


Totsl.. 


QaaatUkt. 


191,588  lbs. 
247,148   - 
2,727  head 
8,51)2  lbs. 
81,486  ^ 


Valm,  iada> 
disgahaifM. 


$488,168 

17,555 

10,426 

0,696 

220 

8,249 

450 

1,078 


$476,881 


The  exports  from  Merida,  Yacatan  (tliroagh 
the  small  port  of  Progreso),  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  80,  1878.  were  of  the  valae  of 
$1,194,277;  of  which  $907,289  were  to  the 
United  States,  inoluding  henequea  or  Sisal  hemp 
of  the  valae  of  $848,128;  deerskins,  $11,195; 
hammocks,  $14,058 ;  hides,  $15,478,  etc.  The 
valae  of  the  imports  was  considerably  under 
$1,000,000. 

The  aggregate  valae  of  the  exports  from 
Mazatlan,  on  the  Galf  of  California,  in  the  year 
ending  Jane  80,  1878,  was  $8,689,702.  The 
trade  of  Mazatlan  with  the  United  States  for 
that  year  is  shown  in  the  annexed  table: 


ARTICLXS. 


Tbtal I  $900,826     $866,011 

—  -  ■  _  -       ■  _  _  r     "  — 

The  commodities  most  largely  imported  in 
«  same  years  from  other  coontriee  than  the 
United  States  were  coffee  of  the  valnes  of 
$126,166  in  1877  and  $100,768  in  1878 ;  cot- 
toQ  fabrics,  $819,211  in  1877  and  $287,277  in 
1S78;  linen  fabrics,  $22,878  m  1877  and  $87,- 
532  in  1878;  machinery,  $14,822  in  1877  and 
(348,018  in  1878 ;  manufactared  clothing,  $12,- 
435  in  1877  and  $28,762  in  1878 ;  bar  and 
sheet  iron,  chains,  etc.,  $7,826  in  1877  and 
19,823  in  1878;  woolen  fabrics,  $21,401  in 
1877  and  $20,102  in  1878;  and  wine  and  spir- 
its, $28,569  in  1877  and  $82,451  in  1878. 

The  subjoined  tables  exhibit  the  exports 
from  Matamoroa  (all  to  the  United  States,  the 
^per  and  lead  in  transitu  for  England)  for 
the  iame  years : 


Corn  (540  tons).... 

Dry  groods 

Floor  (800  tons)... 

Mlscellsnoous 

Haobinerjr 

Brazil-wood. 

Bpode  and  bullion. 

froit 

Hides 

Miscellaneons 

OrchlUft. 

Tobaooo 


Total. 


Importa. 


$74,987  00 
718,000  00 
120,000  00 
152,000  00 
128,000  00 


$1,182,987  00 


$27,682  00 

2,841,000  00 

8.800  00 

16,829  00 

8,600  00 

0,721  00 

161  00 


$2,898,498  00 


■XrOBTS  Ul 

MTT. 

▲BTIOLXS. 

QlMirtlttot. 

V«lM,liiel«. 
dtaif  ehvgM. 

5««a,  aWna,  hair 

$588,487 
17,785 

w«r:_. 

186.618  lbs. 
1,810,577   *• 

iKb-flber. '....!!*.!..! 

58.485 

lifeairimals 

21,685 

^«le  aaraaparllla 

"*V,6i6*lbi 
110,000  •♦ 
40,864   " 
89,526   " 

'*"7^086'lbs'. 

169 

Or*I*«ott3r 

2,255 

4,815 

Pn«Wr,InpIirs. 

STtoplfaT:. 

1,610 

Com.... 

984 

««gar !."!!!. '*I!.*  .*!.'.*  ."!.*.*!." 

2S8 

Hwis... 

272 

^o»«*B»m;'.*.;;*.:*;*.'.;;*.. ;;;.". 

7,175 

Total 

$668,286 

This  table  is  particalarly  interesting  as  show- 
ing the  exchange  of  articles  of  American  and 
of  Mexican  prodnction  which  constitate  the 
rapidly  increasing  trade  between  this  port  and 
the  United  States,  mainly  throagh  8an  Fran- 
cisco. Until  very  lately  Yacatan  was  the  Mexi- 
can State  which  carried  on  the  most  extjensive 
trade  with  this  oonntry;  bat  the  foregoing 
table  shows  that  Sinaloa  has  now  taken  the 
lead. 

The  year  1879  was  marked  by  the  continn- 
ance  of  the  depression  which  began  to  be  felt 
in  commercial  circles  in  the  second  half  of  1878, 
and  which  was  mainly  attribatable  to  the  de- 
cline in  silver  in  the  London  market  No  bet- 
ter explanation  of  this  phenomenon  can  be 
given  than  the  following,  extracted  from  the 
United  States  Minister's  report  to  the  State 
Department  at  Washington,  onder  date  of  Oc- 
tober 29,  1878 : 

The  basis  of  all  monetary  transactionB  in  thlB  oonn- 
try is  silver.  Although  the  double  stondiird  of  gold 
and  silver  is  provided  by  law,  and  the  Government 
is  constantly  minting  coins  of  both  metals,  for  a  nimi- 
ber  of  years  past  the  gold  coinage  has  commanded  a 
considerable  premium  over  silver,  and  during  the  past 
two  or  three  yean  gold  has  not  only  ceased  to  be  a 
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drculating  medium,  but  hoB  almost  entirely  left  the  been  inGreaBing  day  hy  dar,  compibce  Tariona  cbgecti, 

oountrr.    It  is  now  very  difficult  to  purchase  on  short  such  as  machinery  of  all  classes,  m  regard  to  vbicJu  iLe 

notice  m  this  dty  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  remarkable  mechanical  improvements  in  the  I  niui 

and  it  commands  a  premium  of  ftom  14  to  18  per  cent. ,  States  are  such  that  very  few  countries  can  compete  \^  itL 

according  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  London  silver  them.     Although  Hexioo  and  the  United  fetatc^  ure 

market.    Silver  is  by  law  an  unlimited  legal  tender  neighboring  nations,  they  are,  unfortunatelv,  ver}-  \:i- 

for  all  debts,  public  and  private.    As  indicating  die  tie  Known  to  each  other,  and  in  each  of  tbcni  err-  n 

injurious  effects  on  business  affairs  of  the  depreciation  and  prejudices  prevail  in  regard  to  the  other.     The  »^!(p 

in  the  value  of  silver,  I  inclose  herewith  a  communi-  that  nos  been  taken  by  the  Manufacturers'  A»4X!i£ti<.Q 

cation  which  the  Minister  of  Finance  has  addressed  to  of  the  Northwest  of  your  country-,  by  Bcndinjr  jcu  <  d 

Congress,  conveying  to  that  body  the  telegraphic  quo  this  mission,  will  doubtless  produce,  among  otner  gt/.»i 

tations  ot  the  London  market,  which  have  result^  in  results,  that  of  dispelling^  some  of  the  many  error>  Uai 

placing  foreign  exchan^  at  a  premium  of  22  per  cent.*  are  entertained  in  the  United  States  respecting  5f  i  xi^  o. 

For  some  weeks  previous  to  the  recent  declhie,  ex-  As  regards  Mexico,  yon  will  always  find  her  di>|''^-J 

change  on  New  York  ruled  at  18  per  cent.    The  main  to  cooperate  in  this  work  of  civilization.    The  gtDcr- 

objcct  of  the  Minister's  communication  was  to  bring  osity  and  nobleness  of  sentiments  of  her  dtizcun  &re 

again  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  recommendation  proverbial,  and  she  instinctively  accepts  all  th:-t  is 

of  the  Executive,  submitted  to  the  last  Congress,  for  *  good.    As  regu^  her  Government,  it  eufficefi  to  -uv 

repeal  of  the  export  duty  of  6  per  cent,  which  is  now  uiat  all  the  a<miinistrations  which  have  succeeded  est  Ii 

charged  by  the  Government  on  all  silver,  coined  and  other  since  the  triumph  of  the  republic  over  tLt-  mr- 

uncomed,  shipped  abroad,  which  repeal  would  reduce  cign  intervention  of  1667,  whatever  mar  have  U^n 

the  price  of  exchange  to  that  extent.    Mr.  Romero,  the  the  points  of  internal  policy  on  which  tiiey  diffen.ti 

liilinLster  of  Finance,  has  for  many  years  been  a  strong  have  strenuously  endeavored  to  establish  pcrmuctnt 

advocate  of  thia  wise  measure  of*tne  repeal  of  all  du-  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States.    >.ni^ 

ties  on  the  exportation  ot  silver  and  other  natural  lines  of  foreign  steamers  trade  to  the  Mexican  Y<>n.- ; 

products ;  but  thus  far  the  necessities  of  the  national  of  these,  four  come  from  European  ports  and  an.  ^u;- 

and  State  Treasuries  have  defeated  it.    Besides  the  ported  by  subsidies  from  their  respective  govcraiLtu^ 

export  duty  collected  by  the  Federal  Government,  or  by  the  profits  of  their  troffio;  the  other  five  oir.^ 

there  are  heavy  export  taxes  by  the  States,  coinage  from  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  are  support*  d  \>y 

duties  and  other  charges,  which  add  to  the  depressing  a  liberal  subsidy  paid  to  thena  bjr  the  Mcxicud  Tm'- 

influence  of  the  London  market.    A  careful  estimate  sury,  which,  notwithstanding  ita  impoverishment,  dc- 

of  the  taxes,  duties,  and  various  charges  on  silver  votes  a  not  very  inconsideroble  part  of  its  revci^ut  to 

shows  that  it  costs  from  18i  to  15i  per  cent,  to  place  sustain  these  lines  of  steamers.     Without  this  aid  t>  u 

the  silver  produced  in  the  Mexican  mines  in  London  would  not  have  been  able  to  come  ttom  jout  ccuntrr 

or  in  New  York.    When  it  is  remembered  that  silver  to  ours  bv  the  route  and  with  the  rapidity  you  iutve 

constitutes  four  fifths  of  the  entire  value  of  export  done.     Thanks  to  these  lines  of  steamers,  the  tr^«.e 

products  of  Mexico,  the  effect  of  these  heavy  internal  between  the  two  countries  has  somewhat  increa.-<:^.  u 

taxes  and  the  dechne  in  value  in  London  upon  the  instead  of  $2,000,000,  to  which  the  commerce  bctvi.  a 

general  trade  and  business  of  this  country  ,can  bo  the  United  States  and  Mexico  reached  before  the  \iar 

easily  estimated.    In  the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  intervention,  it  now  exceeds  $10,000,000. 

of  an  industries  in  Mexico,  tiielate  decline  in  silver  ^^  ^^^    ^^    f  ^1,^  y^  ^^^^  ^^ro  872  m\U 

must  be  regarded  for  thia  country  as  a  great  national  -       .,      %  .               f.        1*1              1  ,•        \ 

coinmity.                                  ^         e.  ^f  railroad  m  operation  in  the  republic,  tlio 

*        ,                                  ,  priDcipal  line  being  that  from  Vera  Cmz  to  t}ie 

The  American  mdustnal  deputation,  referred  capital.*    Tidings  were  received  in  Septemk  r, 

to  heretofore,!  was  cordially  received  at  the  igVg,  of  the  commencement  of  work  on  a  now 

Mexican  capital,  and  the  exhibition  of  United  )ine  of  railroad  to  cross  the  Isthmns  of  Tchi]:.i3- 

States  manufactures  inaugurated  by  President  tepee,  from  tbe  mouth  of  the  CoataicoaK .  s 

Diaz,  who  said:  mver,  110  miles  S.  E.  from  Vera  Cmz,  to  t»  o 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  mo  to  accept  the  Upper  Lagoon,  an  inland  lake  on  the  Paritlr 

mvitation  you  have  tendered  mo  to  inaugurate  your  coast.     The  length  of  the  main  line  will  lo 

diminutive  exhibit  of  North  Amencan  merchandise  -»^„.i„  ika  w,:ia-      ti*^  «*«.««i»  «r>.  ♦!,*  i;,*,.  ..-  = 

brought  to  tills  country  for  tiie  purpose  of  augmenting  newly  150  miles.     The  grant  fw  the  Ime  wl« 

the  commercial  relations  existing  between  our  two  niade  by  the  Government  01  Mexico  in  JuLe 

republics.    This  testimony,  rendered  to  peooe^  to  labor,  last  to  Ed  ward  Learned,  of  Pittsfield,  Massacb  n 

nnd  to  progress,  highly  honors  the  Assocmtion  or  setts.     It  required  that  the  company  nndertiik 


were  due  to  you,  the  Mexican  nation  is  thonkfVil  to  vou  imported  upon  tbe  isthmus,  prior  to  tbe  ex]  >- 

for  liaving  come  on  this  noble  mission  with  the  olive  nation  of  that  period,  railroad  material  of  tbt' 

of  peace  m  one  hand  and  the  torch  of  civilization  m  ^„i„^  ^r  Aonn  aaa   Zl  k«t,a  ^^^^  i««»k^.  ;„> 

tiie  otiier.     Ever  since  she  conqueitxi  her  indepen-  ^*^°®  ^^  $200,000,  or  have  made  httbor  in> 

donee,  Mexico  has  maintained  her  ports  open  to  the  provements  ot  the  same  value,  in  which  ca^^ 

trade  of  the  world.    Following  up  the  grand  nuudm  ot  the  deposit  might  be  substituted  bj  mortg^njo 

the  great  father  of  your  independence,  that  honesty  is  bonds  of  the  company.     The  road  is  to  have  £ 

fl^?7*  PS^ r^'  ^  Sw '  ^^^J!Z  I'^u  ftlIE»  '??'''!f'k?^  single  or  double  track  four  and  a  half  f ett  in 

fiscal  legislation  of  this  country  stul  labors  m  part  from  _.j*.t.        j.  '..jax.^      ^1*1      ^i- 

tiie  colonial  system,  and  can  iot  bo  oonsidei4d  as  the  ^'^th,  and  is  required  to  be  completed  witlm 

most  liberal  in  the  worid,  it  has  continued  and  is  con-  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  ('t  t..c 

tinuing  a  progressive  march  of  liberality,  with  the  view  contract ;  the  company  being  required  to  c«  -ri- 

of  stimulating  tiie  development  of  oommeroe,  the  foun-  struct  yearly,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  G«.v- 

tions.    The  list  of  articles  free  of  all  duties,  which  has  The  right  of  way  is  229'W  feet  along  the  er- 

■ ■  lire  route,  and  the  Government  gives  the  ci  Tn- 

*  Exchange  on  London  and  on  New  York  was  more  than  • 

ooco  quoted  at  23  per  cent,  preminm  In  the  course  of  1ST9.  *  For  detsUs  eoDcenlng  this  Bae  see  '*  Aanoal  Ctclorvd:^  * 

f  See  •'  Annual  CyclopiBdia ''  for  1573.  for  1S78. 
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panj  snch  a  strip  of  naoconpied  public  lands  as  at  its  spring  session,  which  opened  on  April 

maj  be  reqnirea  for  the  line,  and  in  addition  Ist,  alladed  to  the  signing  of  a  contract  by  the 

one  half  of  the  unoccupied  public  lands  that  Minister  of  Public  Works  for  the  laying  of  a 

may  be  found  within  one  league  from  each  side  submarine  and  overland  telegraph  from  a  Gulf 

of  the  railroad.    Lands  are  also  granted  for  port  of  the  United  States,  aJoug  the  Mexican 

the  sites  of  wharves,  docks,  and  other  improve-  coast,   touching  at  the  various  intermediate 

ments  required  in  the  harbor  of  Coatzacoidcos  Mexican  ports,  and  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 

and  the  Upper  Lagoon,  at  which  point  the  com*  huantapec  to  the  Pacific  coast.* 

pany  is  bound  to  construct  and  maintain  two  Referring  to  the  United  States,  General  Diaz 

lighthouses  of  the  first  class,  which  shall,  how-  complained  that  the  instructions  to  General 

ever,  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Govern-  Ord,  to  pursue  raiders  across  the  border,  were 

ment.    The  privilege  of  erecting  a  line  of  tele-  still  in  force,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1848 ; 

fO'aph  is  also  accoraed  by  the  grant    To  aid  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  United  States, 

in  the  construction  of  these  improvements,  the  "  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  justice  and  in 

Government,  in  addition  to  other  stipulations,  the  interest  of  commerce,"  would  revoke  said 

binds  itself  to  give  to  the  company  a  subsidy  of  instructions,  which  were  at  variance  with  the 

$12,070.50  for  each  mile  of  railroad  built,  and  spirit  of  international  law. 

agrees  not  to  grant  a  subsidy  to  any  other  en-  A  few  symptoms  of  and  one  or  two  overt 

terprise  of  a  similar  character  on  the  same  line  attempts  at  revolution  occurred  in  the  course 

for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  although  the  right  of  the  year.    The  leader  of  one  of  the  latter 

is  reserved  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  was  General  Negrete,  commander-in-chief  of 

canal.    The  subsidy  is  to  be  paid  on  each  sec-  the  Mexican  army.    General  Diaz,  on  learning 

tion  of  five  kilometres  upon  its  completion  of  the  movement,  set  out  at  the  head  of  8,000 

and  its  approval  by  the  Department  of  Public  men  in  pursuit  of  Negrete ;  and  in  this,  as  in 

Works,  10  per  cent,  interest  to  l)e  allowed  in  all  other  instances  of  the  kind,  Diaz  manifested 

cases  of  any  delay  in  such  payments.     The  his  capacity  to  quell  disturbances  as  fast  as  they 

grant  Is  limited  to  ninety-nine  years,  and  at  the  arise. 

expiration  of  that  time  the  railroad  and  tele-  The  all-important  question  at  issue  in  politi- 

graph,  with  stations,  depots,  and  other  works,  cal  circles  was  that  of  the  fast-approaching  elec- 

and  the  proper  complement  of  rolling-stock,  tion  for  President  of  the  Republic.  The  principal 

are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Government  in  candidates  were  Sr.  Valliurta,  President  of  the 

good  order,  upon  the  basis  of  a  careful  appraise-  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  whose  term  of  office 

ment  and  inventory  of  the  property.    The  en-  expires  two  years  later  than  that  of  Diaz ;  Sen- 

terprise  under  the  terms  of  the  grant  is  to  re-  ator  Bonitez ;  General  Trevifko ;  Gonzales,  Min- 

main  exclusively  Mexican,  and  the  company,  ister  of  War  immediately  preceding  Pacheco, 

thoagb  formed  abroad,  is  to  be  regarded  as  if  and  the  Government  candiaate ;  Sr.  Riva  Pala- 

created  in  the  Mexican  Republic  and  organized  cio;  Sr.  T.  G.  de  la  Cadena ;  and  lastly,  though 

in  accordance  with  Mexican  laws ;  and  those  unavowedly.  General  Diaz  himself, 

engaged  in  the  enterprise  in  no  case  will  be  en-  Mexico  has  entered  into  the  Postal  Union. 

titled  to  plead  the  rights  accorded  to  aliens,  MICHIGAN.    The  Legislatare  met  in  regu- 

and  will  have  no  power  to  enforce  their  rights  lar  biennial  session  January  1st,  and  continued 

otherwise  than  before  Mexican  tribunals.    Such  in  session  until  May  81st    The  number  of  pub- 

of  the  work  as  can  be  conveniently  done  in  this  lie  acts  passed  was  268 ;  of  local  acts,  408;  of 

country  will  be  executed  here,  in  order  to  avoid  joint  resolutions,  84 ;  of  concurrent  resolutions, 

the  expense  of  more  costly  labor  in  Mexico.    It  19. 

is  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  entire  work  will  The  laws  regulating  the  liquor-traffic  were 

not  exceed  $5,500,000,  which  estimate  is  be-  revised.    The  new  legislation  leaves  every  deal- 

lieved  to  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  ao-  er  to  assess  himself,  instead  of,  as  before,  impos- 

tual  amount  neoessary  to  open  the  road,  well  ing  that  duty  upon  the  regular  assessing  officers 

supplied  with  the  requisite  appliances  for  the  of  cities,  townships,  and  villages, 

performance  of  its  business.    The  climate  is  rep-  An  act  to  establish  a  State  Reform  School 

resented  as  salubrious,  the  thermometer  ranging  for  Girls  appropriates  $80,000  for  grounds  and 

throughout  the  year  between  60°  and  80° ;  the  buildings,  and  to  pay  the  current  expenses.    It 

country  is  productive,  has  easy  grades,  and  is  to  be  governed  by  a  board  of  control  consist- 

presents  no  unusual  or  serious  obstacles.    The  ing  of  four  women  and  two  men.    Girls  be- 

route,  it  would  appear,  will  materially  shorten  tween  seven  and  twenty  years  of  age  can  be 

all  lines  of  communication  and  facilitate  the  committed  to  it  till  the  age  of  twenty-one,  who 

transmission  of  traffic  between  the  principal  have  been  convicted  of  disorderly  conduct,  or 

ports  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ocean*.  of  any  offense  not  punishable  with  imprison- 

A  contract  was  signed  on  December  2, 1879,  ment  for  life,  and  apprenticed  to  suitable  per- 

between  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Yucatan  sons  on  giving  evidence  of  reformation, 

and  Messrs.  R.  G.  and  O.  G.  Canton  of  Me-  An  act  was  also  pasaed  to  establish  a  aepa- 

Hda,  for  the  construction  of  a  nulway  from  rate  school  for  the  blind,  appropriating  $86,000 

that  city  to  Peto,  passing  .tiirough  Tioul  and  for  the  year  1879,  and  $10,000  for  the  year 

Xekaz  ■ ■     ■ '                          ■                                         ■ 

President  Diaz,  in  his  message  to  Congress  forisrc                      ^^                       ^^ 
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1880.  The  blind  wards  of  the  State  are  now  rentiona  at  Lansing  on  Febmarj  28th,  and  Um 
oared  for  in  connection  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Democratic  Convention  appointed  a  coiuroittee 
and  the  earljr  separation  of  the  two  classes  is  to  confer  with  a  committee  from  the  KatioDil 
considered  better  for  both.  Convention.  The  joint  committee  nnited  io  re- 
Three  joint  resolutions  propose  amendments  porting  to  each  convention  the  followioff  re«>> 
to  the  Constitution.  The  first  so  amends  sec-  lutions  or  platform,  two  members  of  the  Demo- 
tion 12  of  Article  XIII.  as  to  permit  the  diver-  cratic  Committee  dissenting  on  these  groonds: 
sion  of  tines  imposed  for  breaches  of  the  penal  **  First,  it  is  not  germane  to  the  issues  involfed 
laws  from  the  city,  township,  or  district  libra-  in  the  pending  election ;  second,  it  indodes 
ry  fund  to  the  ^neral  school  fund,  as  the  local  financial  doctrines  and  policies  which,  in  tbe 
school  authorities  may  determine.  The  second  opinion  of  a  minority  of  your  committee,  ire 
empowers  the  Legislature  to  authorize  the  city  neither  right  nor  wise '' : 
of  Detroit "  to  aid  in  the  construction  and  main-  j,  we  deprecate  the  tendency  in  our  natioBil  if- 
tenance  of  a  tunnel  or  bridge  across  the  Detroit  fidn  towuid  centraliiation  of  power  and  iti  oonupt 
River  at  or  near  said  city,  to  an  amount  not  to  use. 

exceed  one  per  centum  of  the  assessed  value  of  2.  Wo  believe  in  the  strict  equality  of  sH  tl^  Stato 

♦i»«  ♦^^^Ki^  ^.^*v».u.„  s„  «„M  «:♦«. »»    Tk^  4-uimA  ;..  sod  all  classes  of  citizens  before  the  law,  and  tbtt  oor 

the  taxable  property  in  said  city.'     The  third  m-  government  should  be  in  troth  and  in  iact  a  gonn- 

creases  the  annual  salary  of  the  Governor  from  ment  of  the  people  by  the  people  and  for  tbe  peqpk 

$1,000  to  $3,000.    The  second  amendment  is  to  8.  We  are  <^>po6ed  to  all  nirther  allowance  oTnr 

be  voted  upon  at  the  general  election  to  be  held  claims.              ,   ,       „                ,    , 

November  2,  1880,  and  the  first  and  third  at  ^,j: ®  rV^  -      fi ^^^^^^J^Z 

J,       ,^      '     u    V  iTj   A      -1  K   loo^            '*  metolhc,  shall  be  issued  by  the  General  Goveramoit 

the  election  to  be  held  Apnl  6,  1880.  o^w^  g^d  made  a  ftill  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  poUk 

Appropriations  were  made  for  the   fiscal  ana  private,  except  as  to  auch  oontraola  hamkitt 

years  1879  and  1880,  to  be  levied  upon  the  tax-  made  as  were  originally  pavable  in  coin. 

rolls  of  those  years,  as  follows :  .J^:  ^e  ^^''P P^,^i?  ^^^JS^®'  "^^^^ 

''       ^  Uiat  ffreenbacks  shall  be  substituted  in  puce  of  Dt- 

For  State  offleen  and  Stiite  firo^emm«nt. $1,161,000  00  Uonaf-hank  bills:  and  that  the  vAnaap  of  gold  sod 

;;  Cspltolgroundsand  sewer Sg,000  00  eilver  shall  be  placed  in  all  reepecto  upon  \iitmm 

*•   TTDlverflitjr «S,000  00  footing                                             ^^ 

W  ASSSlSclilw SoS«4  «•  We  beUeve  that  money  should  be  Iwoed  in mA 

"  Bute  Pabllo  8chSl..*!!!.*!!!!!!!.*!!i.*!*.i!        87,000  00  ficicnt  volume  to  meet  the  rcouisites  of  business;  thu 

*'  InsUtaUoD  for  Deal;' thimb,* and' Blind. '.!.*.*        86^800  00  the  Goveniment  should  reffiOate  the  value  of  nwoej 

**  Michigan  Afylam  for  Insane S6,568  00  by  preserving  a  uniform  rano  between  the  supply  tad 

"  Kaatem        "    ^  "       **    88,200  00  demand :  and  that  this  delicate  and  important  powtf 

!    Si!?*  ft'^'^K!  ??'**^V fJ'SIS  Bhould  never  bo  delegated  to  banks,  ooiporatioiii,  or 

"   School  for  Blind  (new). 45,000  00  in^iviHiml.                                            »       r-           » 


»»  Reform  School  for  Oiris  (new) 80,000  00     "*?^w!i*^ ^  ♦«  .ii  ^^^„^m^  -^  4.».«n.l 

**  State  Prison So!o80  00        7.  We  are  opposed  to  all  mouOTolies,  and  deoano 


State  House  'of  Correction.' '. '.    *. '. '. '.  * '. '.               8^600  00  that  the  public  doDtiain  be  reserved  to  the  tillen  of  tbe 

Fish  Commlstion 10,000  00  soil,  and  not  squandered  Upon  ndlrood  or  otba'oa^ 

To  reimburse  military  Amd ttli,000  00  porations. 

-                                                         1 — ZT'Jn:  8'  We  cordially  invito  all  men.  without  regard  to 

Total  appropriations. |1,908,««T  T6  .^sA   political   affiliations,  who  ftvor  the  pr&dplBi 

.     _  uerotn  set  forth,  and  who  love  their  oounUy  aoo  iti 

On  February  10th  Governor  Croswell  com-  jmwpecta  more  than  rarty,  to  unite  and  wo^  with  m 

municated  to  the  Legislature  the  resignation  to  save  the  people  nmn  the  bankruptcy  and  ruin  to 

of  United  States  Senator  Isaae  P.  Christian-  "^^^  ^^  V^^  ^^  ^«  dominant  party  ia  qicedily 

oy,  whose  term  of  office  would  have  expired  ^^  '"^^  **^^^- 

March  4, 1881.    The  election  of  his  successor  In  the  Democratic  Convention,  after  a  fihtrp 

took  place  on  the  18th,  and  Zachariah  Chan-  discussion  and  a  failure,  by  a  vote  of  140  yeti 

dler  was  elected  by  88  votes  on  Joint  ballot,  to  174  nays,  to  so  amend  the  sixth  resolntioo 

against  22  for  Orlando  M.  Barnes,  Democrat,  as  to  declare  that  *^  all  paper  money  should  bo 

and  8  for  Henry  Chamberlain,  National.    In  convertible  into  coin  at  the  will  of  the  holder," 

1875  Mr.  Chandler  was  the  caucus  Republican  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  188  to  120 ;  and  tbo 

candidate  for  Senator,  his  third  term  of  con-  other  resolutions  were  also  adopted  with  greit- 

tinuous  service  being  about  to  expire,  but  was  er  or  less  unanimity.  The  National-Greenback 

defeated  by  Judge  Christiancy,  who  received  Convention  adopted  them  unanimously.    Tbo 

the  Democratic  vote  and  six  Republican  votes,  committee  reported  as  candidates :  For  Joskioo 

giving  him  one  majority.     Senator  Chandler  of  the  Supreme  Court,  John  B.  Shipman  of 

died  suddenly  at  Chicago,  November  Ist,  and  Gold  water.  Democratic  and  National ;  for  Be* 

Oovemor  Croswell  appointed  as  his  successor  gents  of  the  University,  George  P.  Sanford  of 

ex-Governor  Henry  P.  Baldwin  of  Detroit  Luising,  National-Democrat,  and  Henry  Whit- 

The  biennial  election  for  a  Justice  of  the  ing  of  St  Clair,  National-Republican.    Pend- 

Supreme  Court  and  two  Regents  of  the  Uni-  ing  their  nomination  by  the  Democratic  Cen- 

▼ersity  (each  for  the  term  of  eight  years),  held  vention,  several  delegations  withdrew  from  the 

on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  assumed  nnnsu-  Convention.  The  affiliating  Convention  accept- 

al  importance  because  of  a  fusion  or  coalition  ed  the  ticket  by  acclamation, 

of  the  Democratic  and  National  parties,  whose  The  Republican  Convention  was  held  at  Lsa- 

nnited  vote  for  Governor  the  preceding  No-  sing  on  March  6th.    The  following  candidate! 

vember  exceeded  the  Republican  vote  by  24,-  were  nominated :  For  Justice  of  the  Supremo 

586.     The  two  parties  met  in  separate  con**  Cotart,  James  Y.  Campbell  of  Detroit;  for 
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Regents  of  the  IJniveraity,  James  Shearer  of  $44,846 ;  sales  of  Michigan  reports,  statutes, 

Bay  Gity,  and  Ebenezer  O.  Grosvenor  of  Jones-  and  old  famitore,  (9,562.88  fees  from  State 

Tille.  The  following  platform  was  unanimonslj  officers  and  commissions  of  commissioners  of 

idopted :  deeds  and  notaries  public,  $5«202.15 ;  trespass- 

Bmha,  That  the  Bepublioan  party  haying  fWilUed  ^/^^V"  ^"^oW^  V^^iVS'ok'S^'o^^^ 

their  pladge  to  make  tlM  greenbadk  dolUrworth  one  refunded  items,  $596.41.    Total,  $2,225,812.77. 

hnndnd  oenu  in  gold  or  Slver,  and  having  given  to  Olassified  expenditures :  On  bonded  debt — 

the  ooim^  a  safo  and  flexible  currency,  well  adapted  principal  $46,000,  interest  $59,140 ;  to  counties, 

to  the  indu^  noDda  of  the  P<»Pj«.  ^«^^^;;~  ^P"  $524,857.04 ;  on  appropriations,  $589,817.52 ; 

C,S5^?L»hS^cS"uLt^,rSS*^  JPfictax.^^^^^ 

resumption  of  specie  paymcnta,  and  the  signs  of  re-  by  Board  of  btate  Auditors,  $167,003.89 ;  sala- 

taraiiu  prosperity  in  lOlDranches  of  business.  ries  of  State  and  judicial  officers,  etc.,  $177,- 

JKiKjwi,  That  we  invite  m  this  election  the  ooOpwa-  222.10 ;  swamp-land  warrants,  $68,481 .74;  tax- 

tion  of  all  men  of  whatever  former  party  affiliation  x      rAfniMWi  AiSft  AOft  ftft  •  Kt  Murv^aflAnal 

»ho  sie  in  favor  of  flnandal  honesty  Mid  a  safe  and  ®^  ^'^m  "^^^2?  o^  ^^'^^'^  h      Mary  s  Uanai 

loundbMis  for  the  business  of  the  country.  expenses,  92,385.58;  btate  Uouse  of  Uorreo- 

-,     ,     ,            1    :i      ^  11  ^^^^  expenses,  $28,000 ;  State  Prison  expenses, 

The  election  resulted  as  follows :  $80,702.94 ;  tax  sales  (advertising  and  county 

roa  jusnci  ow  thb  sufbbmx  ooubt.  treasurers^  fees),  $42,970.48;  expenses  of  Le- 

Jtmet  V.  OampbeiL  BepabHcan. m,«i8  gislature,    $98,587.47 ;    miscellaneous   items, 

John B. Shipman,  #iuiQo. 126.870  $9,587.16;  spedal  deposits,  $2,170.87.    Total, 

$2J019,885.59. 
The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  on  September 

JftiDes8hear«r.B«pablkui'.......  .......  181,7M  80,  1879,  WaS : 

G«or|re  P.  Sanford,  FnaioiL 126,414  __       ^.     -        -,     ^      »             «   «oa«           «•««  «^  ^^ 

Ba&rVwhttinr  Faskm. 1S6.8&)  Two-mflUoo  lota,  6*8,  dne  January  1. 1888 $601,000  00 

atarjiraun^,  luwrn. aw,«»q  War-bounty  loan,  T'i.  doe  May  1. 1^ «99,000  00 

At  the  same  election  judges  were  chosen  for    Nan-interort-bawing  bonds ^\4»'n 

two  new  judicial  circuits.     In  the  Twenty-         Total  bonded  debt $918,149  n 

iecoud  Circuit,  composed  of  the  counties  of  _,                      _      _        ..    _ ,    ^    ^- 

Monroe  and  Washtenaw,  the  vote  was:  For  There  was  on  hand  appUcable  to  the  pay- 

GoQverneur  Morris,  Democrat,  5,887 ;  for  Ira  ^^^^  <>'  ^^^  ^ebt : 

R.  Grosvenor,  Republican,  4,987;  for  Robert  Unttad  stntM  bonds  (with  Fond  OommiMionen)  $800,ooooo 

E.  PfMAP    VftfinnAl    9  74.1       In   the  Twentv-     Osnsl  ftind  (toul  smount  of  bonda) 8,000  00 

r  i?^^'  JNauonai,  ^,/4i.    in  i;ne  iweniy-    gjnkinfftmd 004,00000 

fourth  Oircuit,  composed  of  the  counties  of  

Huron,  Sanilac,  and  Tuscola:  For  Oyrenius  P.         Total $912,000  00 

K*  ^"^  987^^^^ '  ^""^  ^""^  ^'  ^^°'  ^^  The  indebtedness  of  the  State  to  the  several 

Wunual  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  ^"^  ^''''tl'J^  ^''^''''^ '                   .o^, «.  « 

mkes  the  following  statement  for  the  fiscal  K?;Sl2ry£Sly^i^^^^ 

year  endmg  September  80, 1879:  umrenitj fond 4se,6!i6  96 

"       '^  Agrieoltaral  GoUefo  ftuid. 189^5  48 

Ouhbabnee,S6pt«mb«r80,18T8 $400,fVI0  86  Normsl  School  ftmd 00.815  88 

Cub  neolpUfcrtfao  year. 8,««a,8l«  77  BsQroMl  and  otber  deposits. 8,188  08 


roa  BiOBjiTS  or  ths  univsrsttt. 
ElMOMsr  O.  Gfosronor.  BopobOoan 181.800 


Total  r«s<rarees  fbr  the  Tear. $i«08«,158  19  Total 88.419.145  01 

GHhpaymeats  for  the  year 8,019,885  00  ^     * 

Baia«>e  BeptemberSO,  1819 $808^08  ^  ^  ^he  Normal  School  fund  the  State  pays 

6  per  cent,  interest,  and  on  the  other  educa- 

Of  this  balance  $604,020.18  belongs  to  the  tlonal  funds  7  per  cent, 

•ioting  fund.  The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 

The  receipts  for  the  year  may  be  dassified  the  State  Land-Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

isfoDows :  For  delinquent  taxes,  sales  of  State-  September  80,  1879,  shows  that  during  the  year 

tax  lands,  redemptions.  State-tax  deeds,  and  6,685*18  acres  were  forfeited  to  the  State,  and 

tax  histories  and  statemenU,  $892,276.79 ;  from  69,044*58  acres  sold.    The  number  of  acres  held 

trust  lands  and  funds,  principal  and  interest,  by  the  State  September  80,  1879,  was  2,801,- 

t2U,806.86 ;  from  deposit  accounts,  $2,009.28 ;  659*41,  of  which  2,198,476*89  were  swamp-land, 

from  counties— State  taxes  of  1878,  State-tax  441^510*83  primary  school  land,  and  155,525*68 

Itod  sales,  general  account,  and  taxes  and  re-  Agricultural  College  land.    About  three  fifths 

demption8---$906, 180.85;  St.  Mary's  Oanal  toUs,  of  this  land,  or  1,697,856*48  acres,  are  not  in 

(21,000;  earnings  of  convicts  in  State  Prison,  market — 115,858*88  acres  being  licensed  to 

t^7,074.56 ;  United  States,  5  per  cent  on  sales  homesteaders,  52,415*84  reserved  on  road  and 

of  Itads  in  State,  $606.91;  escheats,  $640.74;  ditch  contracts,  1,826,965*84  reserved  to  the 

fpooi§o  taxes — from  railroad  companies(includ-  Marquette,  Sanit  Ste.  Marie,  and  Mackinaw 

ing  street-railway  and  car  companies),  $480,-  Railroad  Company,  111,752*80  witlidrawn  for 

TS9.4S ;  fire-insurance  companies,  $50,415.88 ;  Menominee  Iron  Range   Railroad,  69,745*97 

nfo-insuranoe  companies,  $19,770.65 ;   mining  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 

companies,  $26,678.72;  other  corporations,  $4,*  L'Anse  to  Houghton,  and  20,406*89  acres  to 

1^ ;  mterest  on  surplus  fiinds,  specific  taxes,  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Days  River  and 

tax  sales,  and  United  States  4i  per  cent  bonds,  Bay  de  Nor  State  ro8d.    The  nnmber  of  acres 
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subject  to  sale  September  80,  1879,  was  1,104,- 
802*98.  The  69,044*58  acres  disposed  of  dur- 
ing the  year  were  sold  for  (125,508.82,  of  which 
$95,876.81  was  paid  and  $29,631.51  is  due. 
The  entire  receipts  of  the  office  daring  the  jear 
were  $246,257.28.  The  collections  for  trespass, 
including  those  for  conveyance,  amounted  to 
$15,878.89.  The  expense  incurred  was  $12,- 
808.58.  Homestead  licenses  to  the  number  of 
897,  covering  27,826*82  acres  of  land,  were  is- 
sued. The  sales  of  land  have  been  mostly  in 
small  parcels,  and  to  parties  who  will  in  most 
instances  become  actual  settlers.  The  sales  of - 
Agricultural  College  land  show  a  great  increase 
over  former  years.  There  is  now  a  large  in- 
quiry for  State  lands  from  the  older  portions 
of  the  State,  from  the  Middle  States,  and  from 
Canada. 

The  two  following  tables  from  the  annual 
report  of  the  Auditor-General  are  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  By  classes  of  institutions 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  year 
were: 


INSTITUTIONS. 

IVottSlato 
THanrjr. 

Wnm0lhm 

Tflid. 

Edncstiona]...... 

$828,809  88 

1TU,889  89 

194,904  84 

49^)0  00 

$98,189  58 

1584»8  86 

105.ne  48 

48,188  48 

$8S«J81M 

8M,6741I 
88,0111 

Befmostoiy 

MlioeUaiMoua. . . . 

Total! 

$648.845  95 

$400,879  78 

|l,oa;IU  11 

DXSBUBSXlfKllTB. 


Oam^ 

Biadhg-4 

INSTITUTIONS. 

TMri. 

EdoeatioiM] 

ABylama. 

llidcoHancom.... 

$888,608  51 

854v488  0e 

884,799  4s 

66,606  80 

$68,888  19 
68,685  70 
89,948  08 
88,000  00 

$991,641  TO 

81M1T  Yt 

8Ti74TM 

8B,«MII 

$978^618  r 

Totals 

$778,496  85 

$^9^016  99 

The  disbursements  from  the  State  Treasmy 
since  the  organization  of  the  State,  for  the  lap- 
port  of  educational  and  reformatory  institotioDi 
and  asylums,  have  been  as  follows : 


INSTITUnOKS. 


Educational: 

Primary  schools 

University 

Normal  School 

Agrlcaltnral  OoUem 

State  PnbUc  School 

SefomuUorv  : 

Kefonn  School 

State  House  of  Correction 

Sute  Prison 

Awlumt : 

For  Inaane— Eastern 

*•       •*        Michigan 

"   Deaf,  Domb,  and  Blind,  at 
Wnt 

Totals 


FftOM  nmaum  paid  it  stati. 


Oa  trat  ftads. 


^vn  ffMtlpto  flvn 

hcldcn  of  pvi>p«ld 

ewtlflcalM. 


$8,748,519  11 

671,074  49 

54,455  18 

62,069  61 


$8,581,111  89 


$1,710,811  17 

488,788  49 

5a,456  68 

56,171  61 


$8,851,898  68 


Oa 


$560,671  60 
881,068  89 
508319  80 
885^066  00 

784,581  18 
8(!6,964  60 
986,680  68 

510,669  70 
1,142,919  71 

1,017,709  89 


$6,428,666  81 


IMdlo 


$4,454^0  88 

1,669,589  5] 

448,980  08 

828,546  49 

886,066  00 

784,581  18 
866,964  60 
926,680  68 

510,5«9  70 
1,149,919  71 

1.017,769  89 


$18,80^870  48 


TttaihTi 


$7,61l^4&fi  H 


%mAn  41 


8,671,911:1 


$i93(0.8;»a 


The  State  taxes  for  the  current  year,  levied 
under  legislative  acts  of  1879  and  former  years, 
were  apportioned  to  the  counties  by  the  Audi- 
tor-General on  the  4th  of  October,  and  were 
for  the  following  purposes: 

Fnlrerslty.  bolldtnffs  and  aid $98,750  00 

Normal  School,  boUdinirfi  and  support 81,178  OO 

Ainicnltnral  Colleee.  bnildtnir.  etc 81 ,040  19 

State  PabHe  School,  maintenance 48,960  00 

State  Reform  ScbooLboilding and  expenses  ..  48.815  00 

Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 46,700  00 

Mieht^n  Asyhim  for  the  Insane 86,588  00 

Eastern  Michigan  Asylum  for  Insane 88,909  00 

Ke w  School  for  the  tiUnd  (bnildlnir) 85.000  00 

Refbrm  School  for  Olrls  (new) 90,000  00 

State  Hooae  of  Correction 8,600  00 

State  Prison,  buildings,  ete 20,080  00 

New  State  Capitol  grounds 4.500  00 

MiHtarv  purposes 71.691  09 

Fish  Commission. 5,000  00 

General  purposes. 648,000  00 

Total  State  taxes. $U58,096  91 

Add  for  indebtedness  of  counties 864,504  69 

Aggregate  apporttonment $1,417,690  90 

The  State  taxes  are  apportioned  on  an  aggre- 
gate equalized  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
estate  (made  in  1876)  of  $680,000,000.    The 


per  cent,  is  a  fraction  less  than  l-f^  mill,  on 
n*actioo  over  18  cents  on  each  $100. 

The  fourth  annual  reports  of  the  Countj 
Treasurers,  made  under  tlie  liqnor-taz  laws  of 
1876-*77,  show  41  wholesale  and  2,281  retail 
dealers  in  distilled  liquors,  and  122  manufac- 
turers, 25  wholesale,  and  1,734  retail  dealers  in 
malt  liquors ;  total,  4,208.    Taxes  paid : 

By  BiairafoctQrers $^<^?! 

**  wholesale  dealers 117S8g 

•*  wtaU  dealers 8ei,6»a9 

Interest  paid  on  OTetdne  taxes M19" 

Total $f74«48llS 

Uncollected  taxes,  $86,645.61.  These  taxes  do 
not  go  into  the  State  Treasury,  hat  belong  to 
the  municipalities  in  which  they  are  colle^ed, 
and  are  generally  used  for  the  supped  of  th6 
poor. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  Commianonflr 
of  Insurance  for  the  year  ending  December 
81,  1879,  shows  the  financial  condition  at  that 
date  of  each  of  the  stock  fire  and  mArine  in- 
surance companies  doing  business  in  the  State^ 
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The  entire  capital  stock  is  given  as  $44.487,- 
200;  admitted  assets,  $116,682,187;  surplasas 
regturds  policy-holders,  $76,778,748 ;  over  capi- 
Ul  and  all  other  liabilities,  $82,888,888.44.  In 
the  above  aggregates  the  capital  stock  of  all 
foreign  companies  is  rated  (ander  the  constroc- 
tion  of  a  law  of  1879)  at  $200,000  each,  and 
their  financial  condition  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  their  assets  and  liabilities  in  the  United 


States.  In  stating  assets  and  liabilities  of 
both  home  and  foreign  companies,  idl  deposits 
of  funds  made  in  States  for  the  ezciasive  ben- 
efit of  policj-holders  in  such  States  have  been 
deducted,  and  also  the  liabilities  in  such  States 
— the  deposits,  the  Commissioner  says,  being  in 
most  cases  largely  in  excess  of  the  liabilities. 
The  risks,  premiums,  and  losses  of  the  year 
(in  Micliigan)  were: 


OOMPAMm. 

BUBwilttn. 

PftBiniBS  ffMMWda 

l4MMi  llMilUlM* 

LommfM. 

$18,869,679  88 

186,831,680  87 

4,484,765  00 

80,01^148  88 

$116,449  60 

1^190,918  18 

58,688  80 

870,888  84 

$49,681  89 

768,013  87 

40,849  51 

189,990  74 

$49,086  68 

102  eompiafes  of  other  StatM 

780,191  49 

2  Canadian  oompantos.  United  States  branches. . 
16  foreign  oompanlea,  united  States  brandies. . . . 

88,467  99 
160/11108 

122        Affzrentes 

$168,664,868  49 

$1,789,784  88 

$991,874  41 

$1,088,196  97 

Michigan  has  but  one  life-insurance  com- 
pany, the  receipts  of  which  for  1879  were :  from 
premiums,  $226,015.62;  interest,  $78,669.02; 
deposits  by  policy-holders,  $818.14;  total, 
$300,002.78.  Paid  policy-holders  (including 
surrender  value,  dividends,  etc.),  $158,647.21 ; 
dividends  to  stockholders,  $25,000;  expenses, 
,646.74.   Assets,  December  81st,  $980,896.- 


44 ;  liabilities,  $664,966.94 ;  surplus  over  liabili- 
ties, $815,429.50. 

The  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Oommis- 
sioner  of  RaOroads  bears  date  October  10, 1879, 
but  only  covers  the  calendar  year  1878.  The 
following  table  comprises  the  leading  items 
of  interest,  with  the  same  items  for  the  year 
1877: 


PABTICnLARS. 

isrr. 

isrs. 

1.0.^ 

l>.a^ 

UBMAQM. 

Length  of  rallmada  andbranebet 

5,486-28 
8,465  90 
806- 16 
1,147 -88 
8.900- 19 

MOm. 
6,619-88 
8,564-96 

818-48 
1,907-48 
7,18819 

MOm. 
1S8-65 
10906 
5-88 
59-74 
988-07 

**       tDBiSehtiran 

"       doable  tnck....:. 

stdings 

**       tnck  oompoted  as  slngte  track 

Oipltal  stoek  paid  Id 

$146,687,681  T8 
88,871  11 

187,971,421  66 
89,610  18 
60,981  94 

999,606,869  18 
57,069  96 

158,468,718  48 

$148,162,011  16 
28,197  88 

161,878,748  26 
80.678  91 
63,802  50 

890,000,195  78 
55.149  88 

154,266,078  61 

$9,694.848  40 

••     permileof  road 

$248  73 

Total  debt 

6,897,678  89 
1,981  29 
9.178  74 

**       '^    per mfleofroad 

**    stock  and  debt  per  mile  of  road 

**    cost  of  roads  and  equipment 

9,606,668  40 
1,919  6T 

•*                 -        permtle 

Proportion  of  eost  Ibr  Miehigan 

4,907.684  89 

F""""  passengwp. ^  ^  a 

$10,955,866  86 

974,668  79 

715,656  48 

97,926,280  80 

874,014  19 

$10,447,963  88 

1,018,811  56 

182,106  87 

80,121,618  70 

401,884  04 

$191,908  09 
88,647  n 
16,449  88 

9,896,888  40 
97,819  99 

•*    mails 

**    ezpresa 

"    freifffat 

**    other  sonrees, 

Total  earnings 

$89JM5,98O06 
906,971  84 

$42,716,189  06 
890^107  69 

$8,170,208  99 
118,186  98 

Eeceipts  ia  addition  to  eaixilngs. 

Total  rsoolpta. 

$89,752,901  40 

$48,086,246  67 

$8,288,346  27 

Malatenaaee  of  waj  and  bolkUnga. 

$^680,178  84 
8,688,741  95 

124)S9,088  76 
9,686,806  69 

$6,196,699  99 
8,648,606  80 

18,184,099  71 
9,645,195  17 

"  $81769  05 

145,056  96 

8,818  98 

$438^450  85 

MoHre  power  and  ears 

Conductinir  transportation 

Gc]iaaie:9«BM«. 

Total  operating  expenses 

$96l60I.658  04 
19,851,908  64 

$25,683,784  67 
12,288,049  10 

$81,88168 

loterest  and  rental 

68,666  54 

Total  ezpenaest  Interest,  and  rental 

$87,968,761  68          $87,291,776  H 

$661,984  91 

Total  Bit  rseeipto 

$1,799,189  79           $5,114,469  90 

$8,815,880  18 

•vsnms. 
Total  Dmaber  of  passengers  carried 

9.944.848 

16.4W.2U 

l^99165^494 

98,974,489 

10.616,504 

-19,980.648 
9,868,981,929* 
80,098,406 

670.666 

a491,481 

666.975306 

1,818^971 

"    tone  of  tralght  carried 

"   carried  one  mile. 

*    anmber  <^ndlss  mn  bj  trains 

•Tbe 


fMlghMate  per  ton  per  mile  was  1  -068  «ent,  an  Increase  of  0*91  of  a  mfll  OTsr  1877,  bat  bH«gtag 
•gfwgate  tonaaigt  BB  incfsaae  of  $60(V875.56  in  the  IMglit^aRdogt. 


on  flks 
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The  railroad  interests  are  represented  hj  41 
distinct  corporations,  bnt  the  business  control 
and  management  of  these  roads  is  vested  in 
27  companies.  Two  new  corporations  report 
— ^the  Menominee  River  Railroad  Company, 
mileage  27*4,  and  the  Toledo  and  Ann  Arbor 
Railroad  Gompany,  mileage  45*7.  Total  in- 
crease of  mileage  in  the  State  daring  the  year, 
10916. 

The  freight  tonnage  was  classified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Toai. 

Owlii 8,881,297 

Flottr l,019,«fi[9 

PruTlslons  (beet  pork,  etc) 628,688 

Animmto 950,001 

Other  BgricoitaralprodacU 467,801 

Plaster 74,088 

btdi 186,694 

Manafkctnres 888,728 

Lumber  and  forest  products 2,711,988 

Pig  and  bloom  Iron 108,811 

Iron  and  steel  rails 84,092 

Other  iron  and  castings 170,086 

Ores 1,029,988 

8tone  and  brick. 167484 

CoaL 817,144 

Petroleum. 672,692 

Merchandise  and  other  articles 2,658,080 

Bnt  five  roads  paid  dividends :  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern,  7  per  cent,  on  preferred  and 
6  per  ceot.  on  common  stock ;  Detroit,  Lansing, 
and  Northern,  2  per  cent,  on  common ;  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Soathem,  10  per  cent,  on 
preferred  and  4  per  cent,  on  common ;  Michi- 
gan Central,  4  per  cent,  on  common ;  and  Min- 
eral Range,  10  per  cent,  on  common.  Of  the 
11,552  stockholders,  4,550  reside  in  Michigan, 
holding  14,685,819  of  the  $147,841,868.87  stock 


issued.  There  were  76  employees  and  olber 
persons  (no  passengers)  killed  during  the  year, 
and  159  persons  (including  42  passengers)  vt 
jured.  In  1879,  58^  miles  of  road  were  oon- 
structed. 

There  are  14  State  and  14  savings  hanks  op- 
erating under  State  laws.  The  State  Tres- 
surer,  in  his  annual  report,  gives  the  conditioo 
of  each  of  the  former  on  July  7,  1879,  and  of 
eaci)  of  the  latter  on  October  6, 1879.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  condensation  of  his  tables : 


BISOUBCKS  AND  UABUA' 
TIES. 

Stitobnfa. 

Loans  and  dlaoonnta 

$2,1^^105  80 

187.880  68 

888,888  89 

90,489  66 

478,717  65 

9,481  86 

80,140  04 

M.U9,a4  SI 

Bonds  and  mortgages 

Cash  and  cash  Items 

1«5M.0»9S 
728^» 

Real  estate  and  flztores 

Due  from  banks  and  bankers. 
Kxprases....  .....^     XX  .4 

S8»,oas« 

80».«1» 
66.811 « 

Overdrafts 

4^U 

Total  resoorces 

88,260.188  75 

t7,968.C1&» 

Ca|>ital 

$874,400  00 

1M,5&9  88 

16,114  81 

8,107,140  Tl 
74,668  64 
41^120 

$1,100,000  » 
166,798  ST 

Sorptus 

Pne  banks. 

888,^  M 

Due  depositors 

^888  a 

Profit  and  loss 

Be-dlsooonts 

Interest,  premlom,  and  ex- 
flhanfftt 

8S,8M88 

Total  nabUmes. 

|8,26M88  75 

$7i«6,e:9S5 

The  following  statistics  of  the  lumber  prod- 
uct of  the  State  for  1879  are  from  the  **  An- 
nual Review  "  prepared  bj  Messrsi  Lewis  and 
Cowles  for  the  "Saginawian"  and  East  Sagi- 
naw **  Courier  " : 


LOCATION  OF  MILLS. 


Bafflnaw  Rlrer  Mills: 

Baglnaw  City 

Florence 

East  Saginaw 

Carrollton 

MUwaakee 

West  Bay  City 

EssexTiUe 

Bay  City 

Lake  Huron  Shore 

Bailroad  and  interior  mills. . . . 
Inland  mills,  Saginaw  County, 
The  Weat  Shore : 

Ladington 

White  HaU  and  Montague  . 

Bianlste^ 

Mnskegon 

Grand  Rapida 

Other  pointa. 

Total 


IfamlMr 

Urn 

of  Blllk. 

ioqtlojed. 

8 

676 

8 

186 

18 

667 

4 

800 

4 

860 

18 

648 

8 

110 

19 

1,418 

64 

4,008 

•  *  *  e 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

•  ■  •  • 

Lambar  ml  la 
1871. 


88,601,888 
88,700,000 

118,865,488 
86,800.000 
6a866,000 

186,7S9,708 
81,67^000 

864,668,488 


717,461,465 

808,898,889 

814.504,086 

6,616,600 

18^818,786 

88,150,000 

818.658,000 

514,554,676 

83,028,185 

80,000,000 


8,889,066,856 


LrthcttttelSTt. 


7,480,600 
8,864,400 
9,641,000 
700,000 
1,706,650 
16,900,000 

88,866,806 


isis. 


»i. 


86.166,887 
9,600,000 

62,491,000 
6,500,000 

80,886,000 

89,787,768 
7.886,000 

69,818,000 


67,969,000 

61,868,000 

19,118,600 

1,088,000 


189,857,600 


881,864,695* 
78,480,000 


•  •  «  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  *  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  «  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


894,294,696 


L^fBaO* 


tmoQo 

8,600^ 
8.60QI.W 

8,606,aeo 

600.000 
ll,66«,(«d 


81,700,000 
48,48iM>» 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


6M80^ 


The  cut  is  greatly  in  excess  of  any  previous 
jear.  The  cut  of  shingles  has  also  been  un- 
usually large,  the  reporting  milld  giving  an  ag- 
gregate of  685,619,150.  The  reviewers  say 
that  the  pine  forests  of  the  State  are  rapidly 
being  denuded,  and  that  large  areas  of  hereto- 
fore productive  territory  are  already  worked 

•  Of  Udi  smonnt,  85,647,887  ftet  Is  reported  as  alnady 
sold. 


out.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  there 
was  great  activity  in  the  lumber  market,  *^  great- 
er than  during  any  season  of  the  previous  seven 
years,  the  closing  prices  being  $6.50,  $18,  and 
$28,  with  $7,  $14,  and  $30  for  ezcepUonallj 
fine  lots." 

The  State  Salt  Inspector,  in  his  annual  re- 
port, gives  the  following  comparative  table, 
showing  the  total  amount  of  salt  inspected  for 
the  last  three  years  in  barrels : 
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QUALITY. 

18T7. 

1878. 

1879. 

Ptn© 

1,690,841 
2U,8i»9 
22,949 
26,818 

1,770,861 
98,867 
88.541 
8:2,616 

1.997,850 

Packen* 

^laloii 

ftolar 

18,020 

Sitoond  qiutt^. 

29,027 

Total 

1,660,997 

1,836.884 

2,069,040 

In  bushels  the  product  of  1870  is  10,290,200, 
an  inorease  of  1,010,771  bashels  over  that  of 
1878.  The  price  averaged  $1.03  per  barrel, 
against  an  average  of  85  cents  for  each  of  the 
years  1877-78.  The  shipments  for  the  year 
were  1,777,020  barrels,  the  larger  qaantitj  going 
to  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee  coming  second. 

The  iron  statistics  of  1870  are  condensed 
from  tables  prepared  for  the  Marquette  *'  Min- 
ing Journal  *^ :  Ore  output  of  61  mines,  1,414,- 
182  tons,  valued  at  $6,423,539.50.  Add  39,583 
tons  of  pig  metal,  and  there  was  an  aggregate 
product  of  1,458,765  tons,  and  an  aggregate 
value  of  $7,413,114.59.  The  product  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  previous  jear  by  215,879  tons 
(the  increase  being  over  1873),  while  the  valu- 
ation is  less  than  that  of  1873  by  $3,982,772.41. 
Of  the  output  of  1879, 1.145,093  tons  came  from 
the  mines  of  Marquette  County,  and  269,089 
from  the  Menominee  range. 

The  following  crop  statistics  for  1878-79 
were  compiled  for  the  Lansing  ^*  Republican," 
from  the  returns  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  June,  1878,  by  the  supervisors  of  981 
of  the  1,041  townsnips  of  the  State,  the  non- 
returning  townships  being  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  their  preceding  yearns  reports : 

STATsncs  or  irs. 

Whui,  teret  luurasted. 1,676,660 

•*      biuhtltmlMd 29,611,899 

'*      ■▼sragtt  aamb«r  of  boftbels  p«r  acrs. IS'77 

Corn,  acrea  harrestad 761,128 

'*      boshds  raiaed 86,668,899 

**      ST«nHreDamb«rofbash«lsper«ere 48*17 

Oata,  acTM  hsrrested 453,686 

"'     boahelsnlMd 18,464.617 

**     mrmrmfewMmh«roibvub/»]Mp«racn 29*88 

CloT«r-fl«iMl,  acres  harrestad 123.ai8'41 

*-           tmshato  raised 16<L466 

**           wngm  number  of  bushala  per  aere.  1  '86 

Bariej,  aerea  hanreated. 40,168*64 

bushels  raised 806,468 

**        ftrenge  number  of  boahela  per  aors 20*14 

Peas,  acTM  harreated 89,772-44 

••      bosheia  ralaed 641.061 

'*     •▼•rajcenomber  of  bushels  per  acre 16*18 

Potatoca,  aeres  hanreated 76,826-64 

**       baabela  raiaed. ^190406 

**       ftTerage  number  of  bushels  per  acre*.  *. ! .  10^-  68 

Hsy,  aerea  banrcated 866,696 

•'      txwsralaed 1,124.981 

'*      ftTerajrs  number  of  tons  per  sere 1-81 

Bbeep,  namber  sheared 1,670.790 

pomda  of  wool  sheared 8,666,467 

*•       •▼«■«««  numberofpouadsofwool  per  head  6*19 

A  pptes,  ba^eb  sold 8,944.906 

Peaches,  bushels  sold 107,244 

Grapm,  pounds  sokL 1,014.980 

Chcrrfea,  euxrants,  plums,  snd  beirles,  bush,  sold  100,498 

BTATsncs  or  urn. 

FamM,  aiimb«r  of. 111.822 

**     a«rea  of  Improred  Isnd  in 6^786,102 

**      aereaofunlmpTOTedlandin 4,680,486 

**      total  aumber  of  acres  in 10,81^688 

**      average  number  of  acres  la  each 92*68 

Wliaat  OB  the  frronnd  la  Maj 1,642,709 

norttBa,Bnmber  of 2724809 

Milch  cofwa,Bumber  of. 291,248 


Cattle,  other  thaa  milefa  oowi,  aumber  of. 888,910 

Hogs,  number  of. 493,108 

Bheep,  aumber  of. 1,772^11 

Appbs,  aumber  of  acres  la  orchards 229,262*66 

Peaches,  aumber  of  acres  in  orchards 10,771*16 

The  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  1879  was  fhlly 
eqnal  to  that  of  1878,  while  the  quality  was 
greatly  superior.  At  Detroit,  the  principal 
market  point  of  the  State,  wheat  was  931-  cents 
a  bashel  on  January  1,  1879,  and  on  December 
81,  $1.86f  The  receipts  of  wheat  at  Detroit 
by  rail  for  the  year  were  11,995,961  busheIS| 
and  of  flonr  809,216  barrels. 

For  the  year  ending  June  80,  1879,  the  an- 
nnal  report  of  President  Angell  to  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  shows :  Students 
in  department  of  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts,  445 ;  in  department  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, 829;  in  department  of  law,  406;  in 
school  of  pharmacy,  71 ;  in  Homceopathio  Med- 
Jcal  College,  68;  in  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
62 ;  total,  1,876,  an  increase  of  148  over  the 
preceding  collegiate  year.  Number  of  women 
m  attendance,  184,  an  increase  of  41.  Women 
students  are  registered  in  each  and  every  de- 
partment. Of  the  whole  number  of  students, 
49  per  cent,  were  residents  of  the  State.  There 
were  488  degrees  conferred  on  examination. 
The  receipts  of  the  year  (including  (10,111.89 
on  hand  July  1, 1878)  were  $171,118 ;  expendi- 
tures, $142,402.51 ;  balance  in  treasury  June 
80,  1879,  $28,710.49.  Of  the  receipts,  $58,- 
256.82  came  from  students,  $89,226.68  from 
interest  on  land-endowment  fund,  $765.75  from 
interest  on  treasurer's  deposit  balances,  $1.86 
from  sale  of  a  book,  ana  $62,750  from  the 
State  Treasury,  on  account  of  general  or  special 
appropriations. 

The  President  of  the  Agricultural  College 
furnishes  the  following  summary  of  the  work 
of  the  year:  Number  of  students,  282;  of 
graduates  at  commencement  held  November 
18th  (including  the  pioneer  lady),  19 ;  total  num- 
ber of  graduates,  205.  Income  from  Congres- 
sional land-grant,  $16,602;  from  all  sources, 
$46,082.61.  Expenditures  within  the  income. 
Inventory.  $267,617.70.  Legislative  appro- 
priations for  1879,  $21,040.12;  for  1880,  $12,- 
040.12. 

The  State  Normal  School  was  opened  in 
April,  1853,  and  has  produced  800  students. 
The  teaching  force  numbers  12.  Attendance  in 
187S-'79,  548 ;  graduates,  84.  There  are  four 
courses :  Common  school,  full  English,  ancient 
languages,  and  modern  languages.  "  The  sole 
aim  of  this  school  is  to  qualify  teachers  for  their 
work,  to  increase  their  teaching  power,  and 
send  them  forth  filled  with  the  spirit  of  their 
profession.''  **  Graduation  from  the  higher 
courses  entitles  those  holding  diplomas  to  le- 
gal certificates  of  qualification  to  teach  in  any 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  (not  under 
special  law)  without  a  renewal." 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
furnishes  (in  advance  of  his  ofiSoial  report)  the 
following  primary-school  statistics  for  the  fiscal 
•chool  year  ending  September  1,  1879 : 
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OBNERAL. 

Whole  number  of  school  districU 

Whole  number  of  children  between  fire  and 

twenty  years .. 

Whole  number  of  children   attending  public 

school 

Percentage  of  attendance 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed 

Total  wages  of  teachers 

ATcrage  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month. . . . 
Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month. . 

Whole  number  of  schoolhouses 

Whole  number  of  sittings  in  schoolhouses 

Estimated  vaiueof  school  property 

Whole  number  of  volumes  in  libraries 


«,948 
480,988 
842,018 

to- a 

18,816 
|1,880,94&M 

$88  60 

$^48 
6,820 

441,8tfl 
|9,011,4M  00 

854,188 


nMAMCIAL. 

Amount  of  moneys  brought  over  from  preceding 

year |T20,744  96 

Beceived  from  two-miU  tax. 4M,011  88 

u       frum  primaiy-scbool  fund 829,834  98 

**■       from  non-resident  scholars 84,487  94 

^       fh)m  district  taxes 2,040,766  29 

*"       from  aU  other  souroei 806,406  81 

Total  resources  Ibr  the  year 68,848,790  86 

Amount  paid  male  teachers $712,604  79 

»•         »*    female  teachers 1,160,866  26 

**         •^    for  building  and  repalrj. 864,186  83 

M         u    on  bonded  indebtedness 82i),466  96 

«         »*    for  all  other  purposes 497,676  49 

Carried  over  to  succeeding  school  year. 779,161  93 

Total  expenditures,  including  amount  car- 
ried ovw .7; .Tr. $8,848,790  86 

Bonded  indebtedneM  of  the  distrioU $1,289,700  80 

Total  indebtedness  of  the  districts. 1366641  68 

Amount  due  the  dlstricu 279,416  08 

The  following  statistics  given  by  Dr.  George 
G.  Palmer,  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan 
Asjlum  for  the  Insane,  are  for  the  fiscal  year 
closing  September  80,  1879  : 

Number  of  patients  under  treatment  October  1, 1878. . . .  497 

'*  ■*       received  during  the  year 2i0 

Whole  number  treated  during  the  year 717 

Number  discharged. ...  186 

Number  remaining  in  asylum  September  80, 1879 681 

Those  discharsfed  are  classified  as  follows: 
Recovered,  40 ;  improved,  72 ;  unimproved,  8 ; 
died,  21.  The  cost  per  week  per  capita  was 
$+.68.  The  institution  will  accommodate  650 
patients.  The  number  under  treatment  at  the 
end  of  the  fi^^cal  year  was  81  more  than  could 
be  comfortably  provided  for. 

Br.  Henry  M.  Hurd,  Medio>al  Superintendent 
of  the  Eastern  Michigan  Asylum,  reports  as 
follows:  The  asylum  was  authorized  in  1878 
by  act  of  the  Legislature,  located  at  Pontiac 
in  1874,  and  the  construction  of  its  buildings 
commenced  in  1875.  It  was  completed  for  the 
admission  of  patients  and  formally  opened 
August  1,  1878,  wnce  which  time  649  patients 
have  been  admitted.  The  cost  of  the  asylum 
buildings,  grounds,  fumitnre,  fixtures,  etc.,  has 
been  $467,000.  The  capacity  of  the  institution 
is  400.    Statistics  for  the  fiscal  year : 


treatment  September  80,  1879,  890;  avenge 
number  under  treatment,  848^ ;  average  cosl 
per  week  per  patient,  $4.05. 

The  number  of  insane  in  the  two  asylams  tt 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  971 ;  naniber 
treated  during  the  year,  1,207 ;  estimated  num- 
ber of  insane  in  the  State,  1,700. 

The  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Iiuti- 
tntion  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  at  Flint  are: 
Number  of  pupils,  251 — 187  males  and  114 
females,  204  deaf-mutes  and  47  blind;  gndn- 
ated,  11,  all  deaf-mutes.  Number  of  instrnctor^ 
in  educational  department,  18 ;  in  industrial  de 
partment,  9.  Printing  is  tan^t  to  the  deaf-mnto 
girls  and  boys,  cabinet-making  and  shoe-mak- 
ing to  the  deaf-mute  boys,  basket-  and  broom- 
making  to  the  blind  boys,  and  sewing,  knittipg, 
and  fancy  work  to  both  deaf-mute  and  bHod 
girls,  who  are  also  instructed  in  domestic  work. 
These  industries  are  carried  on  similar  to  school- 
work,  to  teach  the  pupils  trades  and  not  as  a 
financial  investment,  though  they  are  nearlj 
self-supporting  (except  the  printing-ofBce  ud 
the  blind  industries).  Pupils  in  the  indostries 
alternate  with  school- work,  three  hours  in  each 
dwly,  in  two  divisions.  The  younger  wipils 
have  djuly  six  hours  of  school-work.  ViuiJe  of 
buildings,  $875,000;  volumes  in  library,  1,000. 
Disbursements  of  the  year:  Corrent  espoaea, 
$44,046.68 ;  special  purposes,  $4,528.89.  Earn- 
ings (including  those  from  industries,  farm, 
garden,  etc.),  $8,180.70.  The  institution  iaan 
educational  one.  and  in  no  sense  an  asylom. 

The  State  Public  School  for  Dependent  Chil- 
dren, located  at  Cold  water,  is  designed  "to 
provide  for  all  the  dependent  children  of  the 
State,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  county  poo^ 
houses,  who  are  sound  in  body  and  mind,  orer 
three  and  under  twelve  years  of  age;  to  mm 
tain  and  educate  them  while  temporarilj  in 
the  school,  and  as  soon  as  satisfactory  homes 
are  found  to  place  them  there,  nnder  contracia 
securing  gooa  treatment  as  members  of  the 
family,  and  an  elementary  education,  thoa  fit- 
ting them  for  good  citizenship.'*  The  accom- 
modations are  for  800  children,  with  their 
homes  in  separate  cottages,  accommodatiog 
from  25  to  80  each,  and  "  presided  over  by 
cultivated  women,  who  care  for  the  children  as 
mothers  of  a  smaller  family."  In  the  table  be 
low  the  second  column  gives  the  statistics  for 
the  fiscal  year  closing  September  80,  1879,  and 
the  third  from  May  25,  1874,  to  that  date: 


PARTICULABS. 


■Pttlents  October  1,187S 

Patients  admitted  darlnir  jear — 
Whote  namher  of  pattents  treated. 
Discharged,  recorered 

IcDDroTed. 

nnfmi 

died. 


44 


M 


Mai*. 

FOMk. 

160 

146 

ins 

Rl 

W» 

227 

14 

8 

28 

19 

0 

7 

16 

8 

8oa 

184 
490 
29 
42 
19 
24 


PARTICULAB8. 

lara-Tt. 

TMd. 

Number  In  school  October  1. 1678 

^       iwcaIt^  dnrliur  Tear. 

tu 

106 

116 

18 

1 

1 

•  • 

•  •  • 

Tit 

**       indentured  dnring  jmt 

**       retorned  to  counties. 

••       absconded 

8P7 
5 

••       died 

81 

**       sent  to  Belbrm  School 

4 

Total    discharged,    100;  remaining    nnder 


Average  number  during  the  year,  805|;  cost 
of  their  maintenance,  $84,085.27,  or  $111.W 

per  capita.  -  %    o*  ♦^ 

.The  twenty-third  annual  report  of  the  bt«e 

Reform  School  at  Lansing  shows:  Number 
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committed  since  opening  of  school,  September  ommended  that  the  Governor  shonid  appoint 

2, 1856,  2,185 ;  in  school  September  80,  1878,  some  one,  unknown  to  the  prison  authorities, 

827 ;  reoeiyed  during  the  fiscal  year,  189 ;  re-  to  visit  the  prison  at  any  time,  talk  with  the 

leased  during  the  year,  159 ;    remaining  in  convicts,  look  at  the  food,  or,  in  other  words, 

school  September  80,  1879,  807;  net  current  constitute  himself  a  detective,  and  report  upon 

expenses  of  the  year,  $81,654.86.    The  com-  each  occasion  to  the  Governor  the  result  of  his 

mitments  for  the  year  were  for  the  following  trip. 

offenses :  Grand  larceny,  1 ;  burglary,  6 ;  as-        An  act  was  passed  to  regulate  the  rate  of 

saalt  and  battery,  11;  larceny,  86;  attempt  to  interest,  which  provides  that  ^4nterest  on  any 

murder,  1 ;   rape,  2 ,   malicioas  trespass,  4 ;  legal  indebtedness  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  seven 

yagrancy  and  disorderly,  21 ;  arson,  1 ;  return-  dollars  upon  one  hundred  dollars  for  a  year, 

ed,  8.    Their  ages  were  from  10  to  16  years,  unless  a  different  rate  is  contracted  for  in  writ- 

areraging  18|-  years.    Their  social  status  was  ing ;  and  no  person,  company,  or  corporation 

as  follows:  81  had  lost  a  father,  88  a  mother,  shall  directly  or  indirectly  take  or  receive,  in 

and  9  both  parents ;  21  had  relatives  who  had  money,  goods,  or  other  things  in  action,  or  in 

been  arrested  for  crime,  87  had  used  intoxicat-  any  other  way,  any  greater  sum  or  any  greater 

ing  drinks,  and  58  had  been  in  jail  one  or  more  value  for  the  loan  or  forbearance  of  money, 

times;  14  did  not  know  the  alpliabet,  and  67  goods,  or  things  in  action,  than  ten  dollars  on 

could  not  write.    Of  those  leaving  the  school,  one  hundred  dollars  for  one  year;  and  in  the 

116  were  discharged  reformed,  7  to  go  out  of  computation  of  interest  upon  any  bond,  note, 

the  State  to  reside  with  parents,  19  given  one  or  other  instrument  or  agreement,  interest  shall 

yearns  leave  of  absence,  14  sent  to  live  with  not  be  compounded.    But  any  contract  to  pay 

farmers,  1  escaped,  and  2  died.  interest  not  usurious  upon  interest  overdue 

The  annual  report  of  the  State  House  of  Cor-  shall  not  be  construed  to  be  usury." 
rection  at  Ionia  furnisbea  the  following:  The  weighing  and  inspection  of  wheat  were 

Kaznbarof  prtooner.O«taberl,187a 2S8  P^l"^  ^^"^  ^^  ^^f^  Y^*^^  "^^^  ^^t^*; 

"*     tnuuibnwi  irom  Stoto  Prisoo. 18  bushel  measure  the  lawful  standard.    The  act 

*  roeeiT^d on sentenee daring  187» 811  also  provides  that,  "if  the  parties  to  the  sale 

"   dtoSl^d^y^?^?:;::;;::::::;:       at?  <>'  ^y  *'*»««^  «^«^i  consent,  it  may  be  lawfui 

"     pttrdooed V.V.'.WWV.V.'.V,  8  to  use  a  two-quart  measure  to  determine  the 

-     iTiStuittoni  s^itomi;;-*^^^^^^  tw  grade  of  whea^  provided  sjud  two-quart  mea. 

B«c0ipti  fttMu  fttt  soaxwt.r $82^78  90  Bure  shall  be  sealed  as  nerem  provided,  and  so 

IS2r***"S« ftivAMST  ^"''^K®^  **  *^  eaaly  demonstrate  that  it  is 

AT«i»JJ?2Mii<rfropi;iyigtanitM  ii53(»  t'uly  balanced  with  any  means  of  weighing 

**     d«U]r  Mft  of  ■appottfaig  Mch  inniAto. ...    $5  4848  the  same,  and  that  such  measure  is  filled  in  such 

_-     _        _  .  ..*,«,  manner  and  by  such  method  and  device  as  may 

The  State  Prison  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  be  prescribed  and  approved  by  the  Farmers' 

are  as  follows :  Board  of  Trade  of  the  State."    It  is  then  made 

Hamb«r  of  priioaen  October  1,1878 804  the  duty  of  the  Farmers*  Board  of  Trade,  or, 

"     KSSJ5^iSSS«ofci;^ii:  *lt  preWow  to  lu  organiatlon,  of  three  men  ap- 

*  traagfemd  to  Detroit  House  of  comctioa  9  poiutea  by  the  Govemor,  on  whom  its  powers 

"     dS?****^ **«  *'®  devolved,  to  designate  what  shall  be  tho 

"      B«d<mod.".*!.'.'.".'.*.\'.'.*.'."!*.*.'.'.*.*!.*.'!!!;!.'  i?  ro^ni^er  of  filling  the  measures  to  be  used  in 

*  topriioo September m/i87i!!!^'^*^^                777  testing  the  grade  of  wheat,  and  to  prescribe 
»      of  D&oooTtctsneeiTed  daring  the  rar..             s  g,joh  methods  as  shall  best  secure  uniformity 

Avenito  leogth  of  seatenoe  of  prfsonen  received  .       ,   .    ^w  ^^^^  «o  oum*  t^w«  i>«^u»«  uuu.v«iu«»j 

(omittiiiff Bfe-prtoaen) 8 y.  10 m.  S3 d.  m  determining  them.    The  act  then  goes  on 

SxpeasMof  priroii  (Bet)....... $34,095  91  to  require  the  Farmers'  Board  of  Trade  of  the 

TcSTi^SStU^.I*^!.^^^^^^  la;^  85  State  to  designate  what  shall  be  the  manner  of 

filling  the  measures  to  be  used  under  its  pro- 

The  State  Board  for  the  general  supervision  visions,  in  testing  the  grade  of  wheat,  and  to 

of  charitable,  penal,  pauper,  and  reformatory  prescribe  such  methods  as  shall  best  secure  uni- 

in2»titutioiia  report  only  biennially.     For  in-  formity  in  determining  the  grades  of  wheat ; 

formation  as  to  jails,  poor-houses,  etc.,  see  the  and  they  shall  require  all  measures  used  and 

'*  Annual  Oyolopfledla"  for  1878.  means  of  weighing  employed  in  grading  wheat 

MIXNESOTA.    The  Legislatare  of  Minne-  to  be  sealed  and  stamped  by  the  lawful  sealer 

M>ta  aaaembled  in  its  twenty-first  session  at  of  weights  and  measures.    The  Board  of  Trade 

8t.  Paul  gn  January  8th.    In  the  Senate  Lieu-  shall  fix  and  designate  the  several  grades  of 

tenant^ovemor  Wakefield  presided,  and  in  wheat  to  be  in  force  each  year,  after  their  an- 

the  House  Charles  A.  Oilman  was  elected  by  a  nual  meeting  in  September,  and  cause  to  be 

onanimoos  vote.  published  a  circular  for  the  use  of  grain-deal- 

One  of  the  earliest  measures  was  the  ap-  ers  in  the  State,  defining  the  rules  and  regula- 
pointment  of  a  Joint  committee  to  investigate  tions  to  be  observed  in  the  grades  of  wheat, 
certain  obarges  of  cruelty  made  against  the  and  testing  the  same,  and  naming  such  meth- 
officers  of  the  State  Prison.  The  report  of  the  ods  and  devices  therein  to  be  used  in  the  man- 
committee  subsequently  made  entirely  exoner-  ner  of  tilling  the  half-bushel  and  the  two-quart 
tted  the  officers  of  the  charges.    It  also  reo-  measure,  if  its  use  shall  be  authorized.    Thia 
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last  provision,  ^'to  fix  and  designate  tiiesev*  eots,  or  to  the  coantj  commisaioners  of  their 

eraJ  grades  of  wheat  to  be  in  force  each  year/*  respective  counties. 

it  has  been  suggested,  is  clearly  beyond  the  Ninete^i  towns,  cities,  and  villages,  and  nine- 
legitimate  scope  of  legislative  power.  If  the  teen  counties  were  authorised  to  issue  bonds 
Board  should  attempt  so  to  do,  it  would  still  for  various  purposes.  An  amendmeut  of  the 
find  that  wheat  woiud  continue  to  be  bought  Constitution  was  also  adopted,  which  proposed 
and  sold  by  the  market  grades,  and  aoy  edicts  to  prohibit  the  Legialature  from  audionxin;; 
establishing  arbitrary  grades  different  from  any  county,  township,  or  city  to  issue  bond^ 
those  of  the  general  markets  of  the  world  for  the  construction  of  railroads  to  any  amount 
would  be  a  dead  letter  from  the  necessity  of  that  shall  exceed  five  per  cent,  of  its  taxable 
the  case.    But  it  is  entirely  within  the  compe-  property. 

tency  of  legislation  to  create  an  authority  to  A  State  tax  was  ordered  to  be  levied,  not  to 

prescribe  the  methods  by  which  wheat  shall  be  exceed  a  mill  and  five  tenths, 

measured  and  weighed.    The  author  of  the  act  Persons  found  guilty  of  body-snatching  were 

devised  a  contrivance  attached  to  the  two-quart  made  subject  to  a  penalty  of  four  years  in  the 

tester  for  filling  it,  which,  it  was  said,  obviated  State  Prison. 

all  the  objections  to  that  instrument  of  mea-  The  subject  of  temperance  received  some  no- 

surement  or  weighing,  by  securing  absolute  uni-  tice.    A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxic&ting 

formity  in  the  pressure  of  the  wheat;  and  that  liquor  to  be  used  as  a  beverage  was  presented 

the  contrivance  was  so  simple  a  one  that  it  ex*  in  the  House,  accompanied  by  twenty  petit i odd 

pedites  instead  of  retarding  the  process  of  in*  having  10,000  signatures.    It  failed  to  p&s»  the 

spection.  House  by  a  vote  of  22  yeas  to  74  nays.    The 

The  Farmers'  Board  of  Trade  above  men-  following  amendment  to  the  State  Constita- 

tioned  was  created  by  another  act.    This  made  tion  was  also  presented  in  the  Senate  withoct 

it  the  duty  of  the  judge  of  each  judicial  district  avail : 

within  the  State  to  appoint  one  of  the  most  Bbohon  81.  The  LegislAtara  shall  never  tuth^nze 

able  farmers  residing  therein,  who  should  be  orlicense  the  sole  of  any  kind  of  intozicatizig  liquor  bs 

well  versed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  ngri-  »  beverage,  nor  authorize  or  lianwj  houEo  ot  prc^t :r> 

culture,  ^d  who  was  not  an  incumbent  of  any  ^^^^^^^^^^^J''^^^ 

public  office   of  the  State,  ana  who  waa  not  from  manu&cturing,  eellinf^  giving,  ftzmif^hinp.  U\- 

a  stockholder,  officer,  trustee,  assignee,  or  em>  ing,  or  in  any  manner  deumg  in  epirituou?,  \iLou«, 

ployee  of  any  banking,  moneyed,  or  saving^  in-  malt,  fermented,  mixed,  drug]^ed,  or  intoxicating  U  j- 

Btitution  or  corporation  created  under  the  laws  I!?"\,^^f"?  ^ii*^?*  "5^  '^''2?'''  ^^^  m«ii.:::J, 

.1         M       :»      ^  j.^^  A.               ^  j<      xi          *  A'  meohamoal,  chemical,  and  eciennnc  pnrpoaes,  ana  it 

thereof,  and  one  that  was  not  directly  or  mdi-  use  in  the  arts.    The  LegiaUitnre  ahall  havepoT^er  i  t 

rectly  connected  with  any  association  which  law  to  Hcenae  and  control  the  manufiicture  and  i^N  '^f 

has  for  its  object  the  buying  and  selling  of  auch  pure  liqnore  for  medicinal,  mechanical,  cIjcc  i^^l 

produce.    The  persons  «o  appointed  constitute  «*?  wientiflc  purpowa,  and  for  uae  in  the  arts,  Ut  r  r  t 

♦k^  •MA»«'kr^~.  rJ*  ♦!%.*  n^^mA  rx4  Tm^A^  «/^- *»*rv  otherwiae,  and  shall  have  power  to  enact  l&w»  lor  il  c 

the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  two  punishment  of  peraona  cngigcd  in  anv  iUidt  tn.:l  c  n 

and  four  years.    It  is  made  their  duty  to  assume  Juch  Uquora,  and  for  the  o^fiacation/aale,  or  d<  rtiur- 

and  exercise  a  constant  supervision  over  the  tion  of  contraband  liqnon,  and  the  vcsttela  and  lui^i- 

agricultural  mterests  of  the  State,  and  to  make  a  in«»  connected  therewith. 

report  to  the  Legislature  presenting  such  facts,  Some  favor  was  shown  to  a  bill  for  woinaD's 

statistics,  and  suggestions  as  in  their  judgment  suffrage  in  the  Senate;  and  a  bill  to  devote  il^ 

may  be  necessary  to  induce  legislation  for  the  internal  improvement  lands  to  the  settJerccDt 

protection  and  welfare  of  the  entire  agricul*  of  the  old  railroad  bonds  was  received  and  l&id 

tural  interest.  on  the  table.    In  the  Senate  a  reaolution  to 

The  sum  of  (7,500  was  appropriated  to  aid  print  the  Govemor^s  message  in  the  Oenran, 

the  owners  of  drive-wells  to  test  the  validity  Norwegian,  Swedish,  French,  and  Boben;iua 

of  the  patents  under  which  a  royalty  is  claimed,  languages  was  passed.    A  bill  was  also  report* 

The  owners  of  these  wells,  against  whom  the  ed  by  the  Committee  on  Retrenchment  snJ 

claim  of  infringement  is  made,  number  about  Reform  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  the  State  cth- 

thirty  thousand  in  the  State.  oers  and  their  clerks  about  twenty^-fire  per  eer.t. 

Another  act  authorizes  the  Governor  to  ap*  It  received  some  attention  in  Committee  of  ii^ 

point  a  commission  of  three  doctors  to  visit  Whole,  but  it  transpired  upon  discnsrion  that 

the  insane  asylums  at  least  once  in  every  six  most  of  the  salaries  are  low  enough  for  eapnl  !c 

months,  and  report  upon  their  sanitary  condi-  men ;  and,  as  the  capacity  of  the  officials  wa» 

tion  and  general  management^  the  condition  not  questioned,  retrenchment  among  them  vss 

and  treatment  of  the  patients,  and  in  detail  the  suspended.   The  Senate,  however,  paseed  a  1(11 

results  of  their  observations,  with  reoommen-  for  reducing  the  mileage  of  members  at  fotnre 

dations  upon  the  same.    If  they  find  imy  pa-  sessions  of  the  Legislature  to  fire  cents  a  mi  if 

tients  that  are  not  insane,  the  commission  is  The  session  was  closed  about  Mareh  l*2tL. 

authorized  to  remove  them  to  the  counties  from  Very  few  general  and  important  laws  were 

which  they  came.   All  idiotic  and  feeble-mind-  passed,  although  nearly  dx  hundred  bill«  wero 

ed  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  presented  to  the  Governor  for  his  approval 

Asylum,  after  which,  in  case  they  can  not  be  A  report  was  presented  to  the  Legislature 

benefited,  they  are  to  be  returned  to  their  par^  by  the  Public  £xaminer,  who  was  ereated  by 
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an  act  of  tbe  preTioos  sesBion.    The  duties  im-  relatiye  to  Bwamp-lands,  and  its  language  was 

posed  upon  him  bj  the  act  are  very  ooiopre*  as  follows : 

hensive  and  very  onerous.    He  is  reqairea  to  That  to  aid  the  Stote  of  Louisiaiui  in  constructing 

examine  tbe  acoonnts  of  all  State  and  county  the  neoeflsaiy  levoes  and  drains  to  roolaim  the  swamp 

o^Kcers  and  of  all  State  institutions,  and  to  en-  <^d  overflowed  lands  therein,  the  whole  of  those 

force  uniform  and  safe  methods  of  book-keep-  ?!!TJ?.!?^  ^X??.^'^.®^..^^_™"  ^»  "*^  ^®  "™° 


mg,  and  to  investigate  the  aflPairs  of  all  banking    *"  ^^^^^'  *^~*^  *° 


that  State. 


or  savings  institutions,  and  is  a  geueral  super-  The  next  section  provides  for  the  manner  of 

vising  as  well  as  examining  officer.    In  tbe  dia-  selecting  such  lands,  and  concludes  by  saying 

charge  of  his  duties  the  Examiner  (Mr.  Knox)  that  the  fee  simple  of  such  lands  shall  Uien  vest 

liad  officially  visited  twenty-seven  counties  dur-  in  the  State — 

hff  the  seven  months  since  his  appointment,  •  I¥ovidtd^  however^  that  the  proceeds  of  said  hinds 

and  made  fifty-eiglit  more  or  less  exhaustive  sball  be  applied  exclusively,  as  &r  as  necossai^,  to  the 

examinations,  includmg  the   investigation   of  construction  of  the  levees  and  drains  aforesaid. 

til  6  Insane  Hospital  accounts  for  twelve  years.  The  reasons  assigned  in  debate  for  this  mu- 

which  occupied  nearly  a  month.    He  found  in  nificent  donation  were  the  alleged  worthless 

a  considerable  number  of  counties  that  the  character  of  the  lands  in  their  natural  condi- 

treasurers  and  auditors  were  excellent  and  con-  tion,  the  great  sanitary  improvement  to  be  de- 

»cientious  officers,  skilled  and  experienced  ao-  rived  from  tbe  reclamation  of  districts  notori- 

coQQtants,  and  to  them  he  was  indebted  for  ously  malarial,  and  the  enhanced  value  of  ad- 

mnch  valuable  aid.    But  in  the  majority  of  joining  government  property.    This  legislation 

coauties  the  systems  of  keeping  the  public  ao-  contemplated  providing  a  land  fund  wherewith 

oouDts  were  so  wretchedly  loose  and  defective  to  enable  the  beneficiaries,  as  grantees  of  the 

fl.^  to  be  absolutely  no  check  whatever  on  the  United  States,  to  construct  levees  to  check 

misappropriation  of  the  public  funds.    As  the  devastating  floods ;  and  further,  to  make  great 

hw  Btanus,  when  a  tax  is  paid  the  treasurer-  drains,  in  swampy  regions,  for  reclamation  of 

tilld  out  a  blank  receipt  and  a  duplicate— parts  lands;  and  incidentafly,  although  unexpressed 

of  the  same  leaf  bound  in  a  book.    When  the  except  in  the  debates,  to  relieve  the  country 

receipt  is  torn  off  and  delivered  to  the  tax-  from  pestilential  malaria.    The  end  proposed 

pnyer,  the  duplicate  or  stub  remains  as  evidence  in  the  original  grunt  has  been  attained  only  to 

that  the  tax  is  paid ;  and  this  is  the  only  evi-  a  limited  extent.    Imperfect  works  were  con- 

'ience,  if  the  treasurer  permits  it  to  exist,  ex-  strncted  to  limit  the  waters  of  the  Hisassippi 

<*^])t  that  he  is  required  to  write  the  word  to  their  proper  channels ;  even  these  were  neg- 

"  Paid  '*  against  the  tax  in  his  books.    But  he  lected  during  the  war. 

om  easily  destroy  the  stub,  or  write  a  receipt  The  act  of  1849  was  followed  by  the  general 

from  another  book  of  blank  receipts,  not  that  act  of  September  28,  1850,  which  act,  as  ox- 

vxhibited  as  bb  record  of  tax  receipts,  and  may  pressed  by  its  title,  was  "to  enable  the  State 

entirely  neglect  or  forget  to  write  the  word  of  Arkansas  and  other  States  to  reclaim  the 

"  Paid  ^^  against  the  paid  tax  in  his  books.  Nor  swamp-lands  within  their  limits.^'     And  the 

i^  there  any  possible  way  to  trace  any  little  language  of  the  act,  like  its  title,  says  that  the 

fraud  or  theft  of  that  sort,  unless  some  tax*  lands  shall  be  appropriated  for  **  the  necessary 

I 'aver,  published  as  delinquent,  presents  his  re-  levees  and.  drains  to  reclaim  the  swamp  and 

-.' pt~whlch  experience  shows  he  rarely  does  overtlowed  lands  therein."    Tbe  last  section 

till  the  treasurer  has  retired  from  office.    It  of  this  act  extends  its  provisions  to  each  of  the 

v as  estimated  that  tens,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  other  States  of  the  Union   "in  which  such 

t  loasands  of  dollars  had  been  lost  to  the  peo-  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  may  be  situated." 

'io  of  tbe  State  by  this  loose  system  of  accocmt-  Minnesota  was  not  then  a  State ;  but  after  she 

j;?  for  tax  receipts.  was  admitted  into  the  Union  March  12,  1860, 

The  proposition  to  use  the  swamp-lands  of  an  act  was  passed  to  extend  the  provisions  of 

•  ^e  State  to  aid  one  or  more  railroad  enter-  the  act  of  1850  to  the  States  of  Minnesota  and 

.•rir$es  serred  to  call  attention  to  the  title  to  Oregon.    Both  in  its  title  and  in  the  body  of 

'  liose  lands  and  tbe  purposes  for  which  they  the  law  it  recites  that  it  is  an  act  to   en- 

">  ere  devoted  by  Congress,  and  the  manner  in  able  these  States,  as  Arkansas,  *^  to  reclaim  the 

vliich  the  State  had  disposed  of  them.    It  thus  swamp-lands  within  their  limits."    These  are 

/<[>eared  that  all  tbe  State  grants  of  these  lands  the  only  acts  affecting  this  question.    Subse- 

-Te  illegal  and  might  be  considered  void.  More  qaent  acts  only  refer  to  and  define  the  manner 

'r  Ie.H8  of  these  lands  were  in  each  of  tbe  West-  in  which  indemnity  shall  be  made.    The  total 

rn  Slates  along  the  Mississippi  River.  In  1826  amount  of  rach  lands  selected  to  the  close  of 

"Senator  in  €k>ngre88  from  Missouri  unsuccess-  1878  was  69,000,000  acxes,  an  area  larger  than 

!v  sought  to  ol^n  a  cession  to  Missouri  and  Great  Britain.    Surveyor  -  General  Baker  of 

I  linois  of  the  swamps  within  those  States  re-  Minnesota,  treating  of  this  question,  calls  at- 

^ 'cctively.   Other  efforts  of  a  similar  character  tention  to  tbe  fact  that  Oongress  in  its  statutes 

v<Te  made  at  intervals,  but  no  definite  action  has  never  deviated,  in  spirit  or  letter,  from  the 

''n<«  bad  until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  2,  purposes  of  the  original  act.  The  statutory  con- 

'<  ^19,  which  was  applicable  exclusively  to  Loni-  cessions  are  not  couched  in  indefinite  terms. 

tuioa.    Thia  act  was  tiie  basis  of  all  other  acta  The  States  themselves,  acting  upon  an  implied 
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sovereignty  after  the  title  had  heen  passed  to 
them  by  the  General  Govemraent,  have  as- 
sumed a  wide  Jatitode  in  the  disposition  of 
these  lands.  Bat  any  disposition  of  such  lands 
not  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  acts  donating  them  must  be  nail  and  void. 
It  has  been  held  that  they  were  available  for 
purposes  of  general  internal  improvements, 
and  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  States  hav- 
ing such  lands  to  so  appropriate  them.  Min- 
nesota, however,  is  perhaps  the  only  State  that 
has  sought  to  appropriate  these  lands  to  objects 
other  &an  those  of  internal  improvement 
The  report  of  the  State  Auditor  shows  the  sev- 
eral grants  of  swamp-lands  made  by  the  State 
Legislature  as  follows : 


1861 
1861 
1861 
1862 
1868 
1865 
1865 
1665 
1865 
1805 
1865 
1666 
1865 
1865 
1ST5 
1878 


Iske  Snp.  and  MIssiMlppl  R.  B.  €k>. 
Lake  Sop.  and  MtssiMippl  Rnnch... 
McLeod  Co.  A^rlcaltunf  CoII«fre. . . . , 
MadeUs  and  Skiuz  Falls  BallnMd ... 
St  Pkal and  Chicago  BaUway  Co.... 

Inaaae  Asjlom. 

Deaf,  Damb,  and  Blind  Aaylnm 

State  Prison 

Winona  Normal  School 

Mankato  Nonnal  School. 

St.  Cload  Normal  School 

SoQtheru  Minnesota  Railroad  Co 

Cannon  Klver  Improrement  Co 

Soldiers*  Orphan  Asylum 

Duiuth  and  Iron  Banfro  Ballrood  Co.. 
Minnesota  Nortbezn  RaHroad  Co 


Total. 


694,400-00 

100,000-00 

4,634- IT 

10,00000 

461,440-00 

100,000-00 

100,000-00 

100,000-00 

75,000  00 

7^000•00 

75.000  00 

KV242  29 

800,000-00 

Residuary. 

422.400-00 

9S,000  00 


2,651,166-4< 


After  the  above  grants  are  satisfied,  all  the 
residue  under  the  law  was  to  go  to  the  Soldiers^ 
Orphans*  AsyluuL  But  this  institution  is  in 
fact  defunct,  all  the  soldiers*  orphans  having 
been  cared  for  that  desired  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  benefits.  The  Surveyor  -  General  says : 
"I  estimate  that  from  11,000,000  acres  yet  to 
survey,  we  will  receive  not  far  from  8,800,000 
more  acres  of  swamp-land,  because  the  per- 
centage of  swamp-lands  increases  as  we  advance 
into  the  unsurveyed  areas.  Out  of  these  lands 
already  conveyed  to  the  State  there  have  been 
actually  conveyed  to  various  railroad  compa- 
nies by  the  State  1,087,180  acres.  Most  of 
these  lands,  in  the  older  portions  of  the  State, 
have  already  been  sold  by  these  companies  to 
actual  settlers,  and  title  passed.'*  In  his  opin- 
ion the  grants  above  mentioned  do  not  pretend 
to  be  in  sympathy  with,  or  in  any  manner 
kindred  to,  the  objects  of  Uie  grant.  How- 
ever meritorious  the  purposes  of  such  legisla- 
tion, these  acts  simply  express  a  betrayal  of  a 
trust,  a  breach  of  trusteesnip.  They  should  be 
promptly  repealed,  and  the  statutes  cleared  of 
such  worthless  rubbish.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  urged  in  the  State  that  the  grants  of  swamp- 
lands made  by  the  State  are  secure  from  any 
attempt  to  shake  the  title  of  the  grantees  by 
legal  proceedings,  notwithstanding  the  grants 
were  made  in  violation  of  the  trust  imposed  on 
the  State  by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  that  the 
only  danger  lies  in  a  possible  declari^on  of 


forfeiture  by  Congreaa.  To  snpport  this  opio- 
ion,  reference  is  made  to  a  decision  of  tLe  t  ci- 
ted States  Supreme  Court  rendered  in  18^3  \ii 
the  case  of  Baker  t$,  McGee.  A  grant  of  UiiO« 
had  been  made  by  Congress  to  Missouri  to  &i<i 
in  building  railroads  Irom  Hannital  to  St.  J«^ 
seph,  and  it  required  that  the  lands  tlus  giv(:n 
should  be  disposed  of  by  the  State  for  tbt  pur- 
poses contemplated  and  ^'  no  other.**  The  Stbtt 
granted  the  lands  to  a  railroad  comp&ny,  \  u: 
gave  a  preemption  right  to  settlers  in  attiJ 
occupancy  and  who  had  improved  the  kt^ 
prior  to  the  date  cf  the  CongressioFi&l  a'!. 
Suit  was  brought  against  a  preempt  or  ^l<:> 
claimed  land  under  this  provision  by  a  n.'c 
who  had  purchased  the  same  land  frcro  tK 
railroad  company.  The  latter  claimeO,  ail*  r^ 
other  things,  tliat  the  State  had  no  rifrbt  to  di- 
vert the  lands  to  any  purpose  not  contin^pliittd 
by  the  act  of  Ccngress  granting  them  to  tht 
State,  and  was  expressly  prohibited  from  dcii  c 
so.  Upon  this  the  Court  said:  **lt  is  c<i- 
tended  that  the  Legislature  of  Missouri  LlJ  u> 
power  to  grant  the  privilege  of  preCri]  t:Lii 
If  this  was  a  contest  between  the  United  ^^t;  't^ 
and  the  State  of  Missouri,  the  question  ot  [  ( « - 
er  would  be  a  proper  subject  of  exair.iiiL!;^! 
But  the  United  States  are  not  complainii  g.  zv, 
no  other  party  has  the  right  to  complain.'' 

A  still  later  decision  of  the  same  Court,  f'r\ 
in  October,  1878,  is  decisive  of  the  illepiiJitv-  f 
these  grants.    The  case  arose  in  Iowa  cn<kr  \i 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  March  22, 1858,  v  li'U 
authorized  counties  to  devote  the  swani|>-l{Lt'? 
to  the  erection  of  bridges,  roadways,  railrc  h*>. 
or  other  public  improvements,  provided  no  m:<  :. 
transfer  should  be  made  unless  the  pers4'n  ai.i 
company  expressly  released  the  St«te  and  coli- 
ty  from  all  liability  for  reclaiming  said  lar.<i*-  r^ 
provided  by  the  act  of  Congress.     Undtr  t!  :• 
statute  Adams  County  sold  its  swamp-lan(]>  to 
the  American  Emigrant  Company,  the  en- 
pany  agreeing  to  erect  such  public  buikiin;:^  :>> 
the  county  might  request.    The  county  brcuji ' 
suit  in  equity  to  rescind  the  contract  on  to 
ground  of  fraud  by  the  comnany.    Thtf  i^m.* 
went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  tne  United  St.-.t^s. 
The  opinion  there  filed  held  that  the  act  of  tht 
Legislature  authorixingcountiesowning  s^  bi:  i^ 
lands  to  devote  the  same  to  the  erection  of  p'^: 
lie  buildings  and  making  railroads  through  t'l 
county  is  contrary  to  the  act  of  Congress  urm  '- 
ing  such  lands  to  the  State,  and  therefore  ;:r 
authorized  and  void;  that  the  provision  ii'i^ 
act  of  Congress  that  the  proceeds  of  such  bn  - 
shall  be  Implied  exclusively  to  the  purpise*- 
reclaiming  said  lands  by  drains  and  levees  w\- 
an  express  trust  imposed  upon  the  State  to  •; 
ply  the  proceeds  to  the  particular  purpose.'  t- ' 
which  they  were  granted;  that  trust  wa^ 
credly  binding  upon  the  State,  to  be  carr.t 
out  and  not  to  be  abandoned  or  repudl^tf 
The  transfer  by  the  State  of  these  land>  t 
counties,  subject  to  the  act  of  Congress,  aot)  ri 
serving  legislative  control  over  them,  inv<>!\( 
no  breach  of  trust,  counties  being  subonlir.; 
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political  departments  of  the  State,  to  facilitate 
the  object  for  which  the  State  government  is 
instituted ;  bat  the  act  of  the  Legislatare  of 
18.j8  authorized  the  devoting  of  the  lands  to 
w  id  el  J  different  parposes  than  what  the  origi- 
n:il  grant  was  intended  to  secure.    It  endeav- 
ored to  throw  off  all  responsibility  of  the  trust. 
The  purchasers  were  to  relieve  the  State  and 
county  from  all  liability  for  reclaiming  the  lands 
—that  is,  release  them  from  their  responsi- 
bility as  trustees  of  these  lands;  and  this  ab- 
surd form  was  adopted  in  the  contracts  and 
conveyances  that  were  made.     How  could  the 
purchaser  release  the  State  and  county  from 
an  obligation  imposed  by  an  act  of  Congress  ? 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Legislature 
in«^nt  that  the  purchaser  should  indemnify  the 
btate  and  county  for  their  liability ;  but  how 
d(jes  that  better  the  matter?    Oan  the  public 
officers  of  Iowa  throw  off  their  trusteeship  in 
this  easy  manner,  by  taking  the  indemnity  of 
private  parties  against  the  consequences  of  their 
breach  of  trust?    The  State  or  county  could 
most  certainly  sell  the  lands  to  purchasers  out 
and  out,  freed  from  any  lien  or  trust  in  relation 
to  the  improvements  which  they  were  intended 
to  secure;  but  the  State  or  county  would  hold 
the  proceeds  of  such  sales  as  a  fund  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  grant,  although  the  pur- 
chasers wocdd  not  be  bound  to  look  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  purchase-money.     The  public 
atithoritiee  might  e^en  waste  or  misapply  the 
fund  without  any  legal  remedy  to  prevent ;  but 
that  does  not  prevent  the  stamp  of  illegality 
from  being  impressed  upon  a  deliberate  scheme 
of  spoliation  of  the  trust  fund,  conceived  in  the 
form  of  law  and  carried  out  with  an  entire  dis- 
re^.ird  of  public  obligations. 

The  valuation  of  property  in  the  several  coun- 
ties of  the  State  in  1879,  according  to  the  local 
boards  of  equalization,  amounted  to  (229,791,- 
042.  The  retoms  of  personal  property  by  the 
name  boards  amounted  to  $57,193,455  for  1879 
and  $53,665,943  for  1878,  showing  an  increase 
of  ;^:{,527,512. 

The  extent  of  railroad  construction  in  1878 
was  375  miles.  This  was  more  miles  of  new 
road  than  were  opened  by  any  other  State  dur- 
u\-^  that  year.  The  number  of  miles  in  opera- 
tion in  the  State  at  the  close  of  that  year  was 
2.0'J8,  all  of  which  haa  been  constructed  with- 
in seventeen  years.  A  narrow-gauge  road  of 
three  feet  was  opened  from  Wabasha  to  Zum- 
hrota,  a  distance  of  60  miles,  during  the  year, 
^hich  ia  the  only  one  in  the  State.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  comparative  business 
fjr  five  years  of  all  the  railroads  doing  business 
m  the  State: 


The  sales  of  railroad  lands  in  1878  were  un- 
precedentedly  large,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table  compared  witn  preceding  years: 


YEAR.S. 

ACTH. 

lUwIplfc 

1S75 

n9,2,V) 
8u8,^6d 

$1,81T,n9 

1876 

i,lA&.2M 

la77 .«. 

1,'MI9,874 

ISTS  (to  l>ee«mber) 

1,514,SM)0 

TZ.VRS. 

Onmmrm. 

nT-?!^ 

CBTftofl* 

T«nM 
frrifhh 

State  rwf 
aae  from 
nilreadk 

•S,1O<C60 

«,00(V9<rT 
6,4AaOB9 

$1,894,800 
l,0S«,fi80 
1.79MM 
1^8.MM 
M5S3T1 

l,01S.0i)« 
996918 
1,ie9,078 
1,889.498 
1,690,649 

1.484.918 
1,8.V1.177 
2.079,A68 
1,717.928 
,9,496,Afi9 

$108,826 
181.M0 
14A.899 
ISSiOOO 
10O/)OO 

Total  sold  to  December  1,  1878,  2,144,215 
acres.  Total  receipts  to  December  1,  1878, 
$9,762,258,  Tliere  was  no  serious  railroad  acci- 
dent on  any  of  the  roads  during  the  year.  Min- 
nesota railroads  have  had  a  remarkable  exemp- 
tion from  railroad  disasters,  the  Brainerd  bridge 
accident,  by  which  five  lives  were  lost,  in  1875, 
being  the  only  serious  one  in  the  history  of  the 
State. 

A  bill  was  brought  before  Congress  at  its 
early  session  during  the  year  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sluiceway  over  St.  Anthony^s  Falls  in 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  to  regulate  and  pro- 
vide for  the  same.    It  was  not  enacted. 

An  act  was  passed  which  grants  additional 
rights  to  homestead  settlers  on  public  lands  with- 
in railroad  limits,  not  only  in  Minnesota  but  in 
other  States.  It  declares  that  the  even  sec- 
tions within  the  limita  of  any  grant  of  public 
lands  to  any  railroad  company,  or  to  any  mili- 
tary road  company,  or  to  any  State  in  aid  of 
any  railroad  or  military  road,  shall  be  open  to 
settlers  under  the  homestead  laws  to  the  extent 
of  160  acres  to  each  settler;  and  any  nerson 
who  has,  under  existing  laws,  taken  a  nome- 
stead  on  anv  even  section  within  the  limits  of 
any  railroad  or  military  road  land-grant,  and 
who  by  existing  laws  shall  have  been  restricted 
to  eighty  acres,  may  enter  under  the  home- 
stead laws  an  additional  eighty  acres  adjoin- 
ing the  land  embraced  in  his  original  entry,  if 
such  additional  land  be  subject  to  entry ;  or  if 
such  person  so  elect,  he  may  surrender  his  en- 
try to  the  United  States  for  cancellation,  and 
thereupon  be  entitled  to  enter  lands  under  the 
homestead  laws  the  same  as  if  the  surrendered 
entry  had  not  been  made;  and  the  residence 
and  cultivation  of  such  person  upon  and  of  the 
land  embraced  in  his  original  entry  shall  be 
considered  residence  and  cultivation  for  the 
same  length  of  time  upon  and  of  the  land  em- 
braced in  his  additional  or  new  entry,  and  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  five  years'  residence  and 
cultivation  required  by  law. 

Suits  were  instituted  against  about  seventy- 
five  persons  for  trespass  upon  the  Government 
pine-lands  of  Minnesota,  and  about  twenty-five 
other  cases  were  in  process  of  examination  by 
the  agents  of  the  Interior  Department.  The 
seventy-five  cases  alluded  to  were  ready  for 
trial  at  the  June  term  of  the  United  States 
Court,  but  the  trespassers  succeeded  in  getting 
a  stay  of  proceedings,  which  carried  over  aill 
suits  not  otherwise  disposed  of  to  the  Decem- 
ber term.  Ten  of  these  cases  involved  an  ag- 
gregate stnmpage  of  about  $75,000,  mostly  if 
not  entirely  agunst  the  Minneapolia  lumber* 
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men.    A  commission  conristing  of  the  District  the  telegniphio  difpaehM  of  the  laat  fiiw  dm.   Trm 

Attorney  and  the  Surveyor- General  of  Minne-  {J^®  Atl^tic  to  the  MissMwipin  the  w^l  orfiw^-Un.n 

sota  was  formed  by  the'secretary  of  the  Inte-  ^X^^w'!^'! dc^  o"f  "cSld  ^dS  Vli^ 

nor  (Schurz)  to  mvestigateandclassify  the  cases  ... 

of  trespass  upon  the  public  lands,  and  to  report 

the  facts  and   sugsestions.    This  undertaking        ...  ^  ^..        .   .   ^      ^    , 

involves  a  considerable  amount  of  labor,  but  ^^^^  "^/'^tP  ^^  '"'^'IfV^J^^ir'J^  ^^?  m 

AUT^/**^0  a  v;     ,  y*     .„  ""'Y^'*"''^*  *»wv»,   u«w  or  Bttlt  watcf,  than  one  of  thirty  degrees  below  to  M;t- 

from  the  outlook  it  will  enable  the  trespassers  nesota.    WlJile  not  an  ear  has  bcSi  nipred  here.  ( i.. 

to  comproinise  upon  better  terms  than  they  cage.  Buffido,  Philadelphia,  and  Kew  York  h«*>i'}tC< 

would  receive  at  the  hands  of  a  jurv,  and  at  the  u^  ull<^  ^ith  froscen  subjects.    While  cot  a  tr&ln  \  ^ 

same  time  save  the  costs  of  trial,  which  would  been  deUyed  in  Minnei^ota.  thcreia  no  continu-  u. 

iv^  «^«„:j^««ki^  travel  between  Chicairo  and  the  Beaboard ;  central  >«.  .' 

be  considerable.  Yo^l^  ^^^5^  ^  ahutoff  from  the  world :  tbirtein  ].^^ 

An  act  of  the  Legislature  at  a  former  session  motives  con  not  bring  a  train  into  BuffaJo ;  it  is  aliu-'-i 

required  the  State  Geologist,  Professor  Win-  fatal  to  some  for  a  car-load  of  pemcngerB  to  be  c3*i^t; 

chell,  to  give  an  account  and  accurate  chemical  J^t  of  a  depot ;  and  fieight  helplctaly  pilea  up  in  « b.%- 

analysis  of  the  waters  of  Minnesota.    Soon  af-  *^'^**^^' 

ter  a  sanitary  examination  of  the  wells  in  the        The  remarkable  mildness  of  the  climate  in 

k>ection  of  Red  Kiver  Valley  extending  from  the  extreme  northwestern  region   has  oUcq 

Brecken ridge  to  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and  also  been  noticed.      Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  the  Uoiud 

of  other  wells  and  springs  outside  the  valley.  States  Consul  at  Winnipeg,  shows  bj  comp.sr- 

was  made.    As  reported  by  him,  the  wells  of  ative  tables  of  temperature  Uiat  during  the 

the  Bed  River  country  very  generally  become  months  of  Februiiry  and  March  it  was  ^v.n 

offensive  after  a  time  from  foul  gases  engen-  degrees  warmer  at'Battleford,  on  the  Noiih 

dered  in  them,  and  when  in  this  condition  they  Saskatchewan,  700  miles  northwest  of  Winni- 

originate  stubborn  intestinal  difficulties  eventu-  peg,  than  at  the  latter  place.     He  cJao  piTc^ 

ating  in  dysentery  and  various  forms  of  fever,  thermometrical  records  of  Battleford,  WinrJ- 

These  dbeases  being  identical  with  those  exist-  peg,  and  St.  Panl,  for  the  month    of  April. 

ing  in  southwestern  counties,  it  has  been  in-  From  St.  Paul,  in  latitude  4b%  to  Wlnnipe?.  is 

ferred  that  the  illness  incidental  to  the  northern  latitude  50^  is  about  500  miles,  and  from  A^  inM- 

and  southern  health  districts  may  very  proba-  peg  to  Battleford,  a  littJe  below  latitude  5d  .  is 

bly  be  induced  by  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  700  miles — a  distance  of  1,200  mUee  bet^^ctn 

use  of  impure  water  for  domestic  purposes.  the  extreme  points,  and  a  differenoe  of  neariv 

The  effects  of  the  severe  cold  that  prevailed  eight  degrees  of  latitude.    Mr.  Taylor  gi^es  a 

over  the  middle  and  northern  sections  of  the  table  of  daily  April  temperatures  for  each  o! 

country  during  two  or  three  of  the  first  days  these  three  points,  and  they  diaciose  the  itci 

in  January,  1879,  were  thus  reported  by  the  that  while  at  Winnipeg  it  was  on  the  mrerunt 

"  Press  "  at  St.  Paul :  over  tern  degrees  colder  than  at  St.  Paul,  it  w» 

It  is  within  the  litnltB  of  candid  moderation  to  say  ^^}7  *^ree  degrees  colder  at  BattlefonL    Is 

that  no  re^on  north  of  Memphia,  and  between  New  Other  words,  the  April  weather  at  BatUefiTd 

York  and  tlie  Rocky  Mountains,  lu»  suffered  so  little  was  seven  degrees  warmer  than  at  Winni^xif:. 

from  the  lato  visitation  of  cold  as  that  embraced  by  a  neariy  three  degrees  farther  south.     The  suui- 


priae,  or  corporation  has  suffered  the  least  pain  or  in-  Mr,  Taylor  has  no  doubt  that  the  distncte  h^<^ 

oonvenien^  from  the  weather     The  clear,  diy  air  of  ^^^^  northwest  of  Battleford— the  vallev  of 

our  favored  praincB  has  rendered  harmless  a  deffree  of    *%      t>     t>: ^-.     ._,..^...__  ti_..._  \r^^z,' \ 

cold  which  would  make  the  damp  winda  of  th7lowcr  )*®  ^««oe  River--are  warmer  than  Itonnol  a 

lakes  or  seaooast  messengers  of  icy  death.    We  have  The  experience  of  a  smgle  month  or  of  two  or 

simply  exchanged  fall  for  winter  overooots,  kid  gloves  three  months  would  be  a  slight  foundation  (or 

for  ftir  mittens,  and  pone  on  hauling  wheat  and  cut-  any  general  inference  as  to  the  dinoate  of  tLi- 

£'g,:n%K»ToSjtX^p"fa?7*^^eJlh^  8..katchew«.  Vdley ;  batth«eth«TOon>ctricai 

er.    Not  a  ainele  case  of  fhjering  has  been  reported  hi  «***  w®  simply  confirmatory  of  tbe  ireDera.i- 

St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis.     Only  one  ease  has  been  zations  of  the  olimatologlsts,  based  on  the  olv 

noted  in  the  country,  and  that  was  a  new-bom  babe  servations  which  have  been  carried  on  for  niai  t 

S^^^«?^Ki;i11i  ^rr^J:.  I^""^  *^"i3^^%^JJ*'°i'^  years  at  the  posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 

enterpnse  has  been  hmdered  or  suspended.    Travel  m  i         al  a  *i.    i»-      *-  ...i  ^>»«  «.^^^       * 

dty  and  country  is  faoiUtated  nithOT  than  checked  by  Pa^T'.  that  the  line  of  equal  mean  tMoperat ur.  s 

ftoaen  roods,  smoother  and  easier  than  the  most  costly  especially  for  the  season  of  vegetation  bet  w  et  d 

Nicolson,    Not  a  railroad  train  has  been  stopped  or  March  and  October,  instead  of  foUowiofr  Hn-  <» 

delayed  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  otUier.    So  far  of  latitude,  bends  from  the  Mississippi  Viii^  r 

as  information  goes,  not  a  locomotive  has  been  froicn  #„,  ^^  au^  «*»-*k   «w>»-«-:«ii«  ♦Ka  •^nA^#  «.k    '♦ 

or  a  bmkeman*^t-bitten.    This  is  but  a  repetition  {^^  *^.,t*»®  "^J**^  oarrymg  the  xone  of  wb.  ,t 

of  the  experience  of  hist  winter,  when,  ftom  November  from  Mmnesota  away  up  to  the  sixtieth  part^- 

to  March,  not  a  train  was  delayed  an  hour  by  weather  lei  in  the  valley  of  the  Peace  River,  and  repr  - 

m  any  part  of  the  State,  or  upon  the  whole  hne  of  tlio  ducing  the  summer  heats  of  New  Jeraej  ht  >] 

Sff'JilTw-ft^^V-^^^^l!,*?  southern  Pennsylvania  in  Minnesota  and   l-  - 

notrora  weeknor  amontli,  but  foratermlomrenouffh    ,.  j..      ^    m^  _au^ n^ ^. "^ 

to  establish  a  rule,  the  condition  of  the  so-called  mifd-  *S^  and  those  of  northern  Pennsylvs  ma  pj... 

er  hktitates  in  extreme  seasons  is  vividly  nflected  in  Ohio  in  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan.     A 
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recent  traveler  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  aad  dollare  from  the  people,  for  the  benefit  of  American 
down  the  Red  River  of  the  North  into  Mani-  "*<*  European  bondholdcrd,  and  oiio  that  was  intond- 
toba,  says  that,  commencing  at  the  Red  River  2?  to  nerpetuate  the  national  debt  for  aU  tune.  We 
and  stretching  for  hnndreda,  almost  thousands  ^^  ^'^ffi^^t^rSat^^  SSe^ 
of  miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  indud-  and  apirit  of^he  original  terma  onwhi^^ey  were 
ino:  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  system  of  rivers  issuea ;  and  that  all  the  four  and  four  and  a  half  per 
drained  by  Lakes  Winnipeg  and  Manitoba,  is  a  ^^^t  «id  all  other  bonds  issued  sinoe  the  poasage  of 
tract  of  country  so  large  that  States  the  size  of  Sf«i?tinlin?ll  n?!f;,»!!?^^^:  f  P?<^"^».  ^  aU 
Ohio  might  be  out outof  it  almost  by  the  dozen,  S^teT^^JSTL^^^'^^^^^^ 
and  which,  until  withm  the  last  few  years,  has  currency.  ^'  ** 
been  thought  of  as  a  bleak,  uninhabitable  waste,  ^*  ^c  are  in  favor  of  the  free  and  unrestricted  coin- 
valuable  only  for  its  fur-bearimr  animals.  But  ^^^  ^^Z®/'  ^^^  ^°  ^™®  ^^^^^  ^^  conditions  as 
the  reports  of  travelens  and  now  the  test  of  S^&/p^liS*aK^^^^  *  '"''  ^"^  ''''^  '"'  *^ 
expenence,  have  proven  that  no  quarter  of  the  8.  Wo  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  resump- 
country  excels  this  region  in  the  quality  and  ^on  kw,  beliovm'^  that  its  passa^^  at  the  time  was 
Tiekl  of  its  small  grain:    and  instead  of  its  "{^"^f^^pusain  and  crime  affamst  the  debtor  classes, 

being  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Red,  there  I^.t^liff'''"*'  contracted  in  Rood  fai^  imd  on  a 

;.  ^,;^..u.  .^.«^»  fi  «  u^r     •        XI-  X  -^  «^»  *'"«*w  currency  basis,  were  Uius  more  than  doubled,  while 

.  every  reason  for  believing  that  it  embraces  aU  property  was  reduced  nearly  one  h^.^rde! 

tiie  valleys  of  the  Asainiboine,  Saskatchewan,  nounce  the  whole  scheme  of  locking  up  hi  the  Trea- 

and  otlier  rivers  far  to  the  north.     It  is  stated  Bu»7-vaults  1400,000,000  or  $500,006,000  of  currency 

bv  an  officer  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  "^y^ct  to  redemption,  and  com  held!  for  the  purpose 

:;tditX''?^  f  ^""^'^^  '\r  I'l  ^':^^?'^  hL'^n"^^  AoMtr Xm?^^^^ 

controlled  by  that  company,  that,  beginning  in  the  mteroat  of  a  few  moneyed  men,  ani  auicidaf 

htty  or  sixty  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Winni-  luyust,  and  oppressive  to  the  great  body  of  the  Amer- 

P'?,  and  continuing  about  900  miles  until  it  !««» people. 

iJisdi)peared  in  the  deserts  that  lie  next  east  of  nf ti.A^i^^     j^®  ^l^^^^y  7o}^"i  ^^^^^  contraction 

the  .ountain^  *nd  ^tending  «.  indefinite  di.  ^^SJ^^^t^/^ fe  '^S^^ 

taaee  to  the  north,  is  a  rolling  plain,  m  rich-  best  mterests  of  the  nation,  leading  to  tens  of  thou- 

nt"i^  of  soil  the  counterpart  of  the  prairies  of  ""^  of  bankruptcies,  the  concentration  of  a  laige 

Illinois  and  Iowa.  P^»*^^  ^^®  wealth  of  the  people  m  the  hands  of  a  few 

The  statistics  of  public  schools  in  the  State  SytWmXTe^^^^^^^ 

Kif^w  a  considerable  advance  during  the  year.  5.  After  having  replaced  the  entire  bonded  debt  of 

1  Me  total  enrollment  for  1878  was  167,825 ;  for  the  nation  with  legal-tender  currency  (except  where 

l*i7JJ,  171,945;  increase,  4,120  children.    Num-  thofniUiof  the  Government  was  oriffinally  and specifl- 

Ner    of    corainon-sohool    districts,   8,922;    of  XJ  S.!^^  w?^^  I?^??^*^' ^°  K^^^^^ 

-j.lirMilhmoAfl     ft  J.1  A      V«l„^  ^f  -^i^Jvi  ?*^^  *"®  oireuktion  should  be  steadUy  and  irrnduallT 

rra\S^A'  Value  of  school  prop-  increased  in  e«»ct  proportion  to  the  g^wth  o?>pu& 

enj,  ^i,»S4,0ae.      ^  tion  and  wealth  and  busmess  of  the  country— the  dr- 

An  act  of  the  Legislature  regulating  elections  <^^Iation  per  capita  bemg  maintained  as  nearly  as  pos- 

iri  incorporated  cities  of  over  12,000  inhabitants,  'r    ^®  "*'^*^»  ^  *'*'  "^'  ^^  disturb  the  rehitive  value 

rejuirecTthat  the  baUots  should  be  numbered  ^"Te'^lSfev^X^l  private  property  and  every, 

-u  the  time  when  they  were  offered.     Theques-  thing  that  has  value,  o^.-Sed  Srh?ldTOdW^ 

^lun  of  the  constitutionality  of  this  provision  corporations,  and  all  industries  and  mterests  in  the 

cime  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  was  de-  ^on,  should  bear  their  equal  and  legitimate  share 

'  ik  d  to  be  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  ^  'JS!*^'*  ^Sl^^  support  of  the  Government  and  the 

;';"of^^';'*'*"''""'^*''*'''"'''P''"-  '"^^r^^^miCon^on  of  the  lU^^mc^ 

^^Tv     i^!^^\  ^         ^     ,    ^          ^  ly^y,,**  '*»  ^*  convention  in  this  State,  In  1878, 

Ihe  National  Greenback  State  Convention  *"**    '^o  constitutional  right  reposes  in  the  Govern- 

>?einbled  at  St.  Paul  on  June  10th.     Ignatius  nientto  protect  the  people  against  monopolies  by  the 

I^)nnelly  was  chosen  President  and  the  fol-    ^^aU^  ^^"^"^^^^  rapadous,"  as  a  most  reck- 
l.a  ;n«.  *:^v^4-  t^»  Gi.^4.^  ^«     -      '  "    .V      ^^^  ^^  dangerous  heresy,  as  heartless  as  it  is  untrue 

•^  in  J  ticket  for  State  officers  was  nominated :     and  anti-repawican  in  aentiment. 

i  »r  Governor,  Ana  Barton ;   for  Lieutenant-  8.  We  are  opposed  to  all  unjust  and  discriminating 

'fovernor,   William  McGhen;    for  Treasurer,  ^^^ss-learislation,  and  in  favor  of  a  fair  field  and  open 

VD.lrew  Kelson ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  A.  P.  <»™P5^^io»*  for  »il- ,             ^       „  , 

1/jne  •  for  Attornft*  ftpiiaral    «rilu-T«  T     if  ^1  ^'  ^^  are  earnestly  opposed  to  all  Urge  landed  mo- 

t    '  /      Attorney-General,  William  L.  Kel-  nopolies,  either  by  miliiEis,  oorporatiolis,  or  private 

y,    for  Railroad    Commissioner,    Ebenezer  individuals,  and  believe  that  the  pubUc  doxnain  should 

^jers.     The  following  platform  was  adopted  be  held  exduriveljr  for  actual  settlem,  in  moderate  and 

^  .^  the  Convention  :  reasonable  quantities.    We  are  opposed  to  the  present 

tr«   .u    J  1      a.              VI  ji                ^  .       «  ^  ^^7  ether  national  banking  system,  and  in  favor 

.  sT  t;  v%^T^  "Jl"? ^?^lP^'*'"*  ^  "^h  f)    ^^  ^  Government  alone  issuing  aU  tSt  drei?ate3  m 
»  >  ..te  NaUondT  Greenb«)k-Labpr  Convention,  held    money.    We  are  in  favor  of  a  i^uatSand  eqStoble 

aT  fJ^  r^taT^f^T'  '^'  10th  clay  ot  mcom^  tax:  but  one  term  of  K ft^P^ffi  and 

:  •   n'n^i,5;«  flS'^^i^P*  *^  followmg  declaration  Vice-Preaicfent ;  the  election  of  President  Vioe-Presi- 

nupies  and  policy:  ^    .         ^,  ,  dent,  postraastere,  and  as  far  as  practicable  all  other 

1.  H  e  are  hi  fkvor  of  the  immediate  and  nncondi-  officSrSThv  the  Arect  vote  of  tiiewpTe-  the  severe 

"u  rriSi  ^L"^  ^t  ^^^\^]r'^.^'''^^u  ^^    ?"nish^em  by  iKImSri-^nmenTor  ^^^ 

'n  n^°^"  the  nubHo  credit."  lylieviii^  Uiat  it    aisfranchisement  and  inelf^bUity  to  iffloe,  ^'any  per- 
'  ;"  ''^^^^^tlSi  d^honest,  and  radical  chan^  of     son  who  offers  to  buy  or  sell  a  vJte,  or  is  i^uil^  of  Sny 

T^^''^^^^''^^^i^^L^^.?^'^i    ?*^<1  ^'  mtimidation  or  threats  of^olcniSia  a  bauSJ 
-,  an  act  of  robbery  of  hundreds  of  miUiona  of     box  or  election,  with  a  view  to  prevent  tlwftw^ 
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independent  vote  of  any  penon  or  penons  whatsoeyer  18.  That  the  labor  of  oooviote  ahaU  not  be  let  out 

or  wnomsoever.  by  oontraot  to  any  person^  oopartnerBhip  oomy^nr,  or 

10.  We  regard  the  old  Minnesota  railroad  bonds  as  corporation,  and  the  Letpi^lature  ahall  ov  law  y  n'vido 

dishonest  and  illegal  in  their  whole  origin  and  his-  for  the  working  of  convictH  for  tibe  benefit  of  the  Sbto, 

tory ;  a  measure  conceived  in  sin  and  brought  forth  in  thus  preventing  convict  labor  from  coming  in  coui^<e- 

iniquity,  and  one  that  is  not  morally  binding  on  the  tition  with  honest  labor, 

people  of  this  State.  19.  The  prohiUtion  of  the  employment  of  cbildrm 

li.  We  are  in  fiivor  of  the  equalization  of  the  sol-  under  fourteen  yean  of  age  in  manu^u^ries  and  in- 

diers'  bounties.  dustrial  establisnments,  inasmuch  as  their  emplxvmcrt 

13.  We  do:«iro  to  enter  our  protest  as  American  citi-  in  8uch  places  tends  to  public  demoralization  hy  er- 

zens  against  the  custom  whicii  has  been  followed  al-  feebling  them  physically,  mental] j[,  and  morallT'.  And 

most  exclusively  by  the  leaders  of  both  the  old  parties-  deprives  them  ot  that  education  in  youth  on  Vbicb 

— and  especially  the  Bepublicans — since  the  close  of  ao  necessarily  rests  the  enlightenment  of  the  ma^^M^ 

the  late  war  of  the  rebellion,  of  fostering  local  preju-  which  we  hold  to  be  the  ^ect-andior  of  repuldiotiQ 

dices  and  sectional  strife  and  hatred,  whether  between  institutions.    Wo  demand  the  enactment  of  lawn  n  ak- 

the  North  and  South  or  the  £ast  and  West,  reffardin||f  ms  such  employment  a  criminal  oficnse,  and  pmsiah- 

it  OS  unpatriotic,  narrow-minded,  illiberal,  and  fhttn-  aUe  as  felony. 

cidal,  and  one  that  can  not  be  too  eam««tly  condemned  — ,      r,    ^    r^           ..         j.  ^i_    -r*    r.^-..    • 

by  all  good  citizens  of  the  Union ;  indicating  the  dem-  The  State  Convention  of  the  Prohibitionisti 

a^nie  and  nartisan,  rather  than  the  statesman  or  pa-  was  held  at  Minneapolis  on  Jnne  10th.    Tbc 

tnot,  and  obviously  intended  to  divert  the  attention  following  ticket  for  State  oflScers  w«9  norai- 

of  a'^rSrtiSd  ^^Sf^r  "^^ '"''™  important  "objects  ^^ted  :   For  Governor,  Rev.  W.  W.  BatterW; 

18.^  We  d^noiS^  t^hi  boisterous  and  vindictive  dfe-  ^^  Lieu  tenant-Governor,  A.  B.  WUliams:  for 

cussion  for  weeks  toother  by  the  present  Conercss  of  Secretary  of  State,  I.  C.  Stearns ;  for  Treasurer, 

an  insignificant  and  inoperative  election  law,  Uiat  has  H.   H.  Brown  ;   for  Attorney -General,  A.  W 


body 

14.  We  are  opposed  to  nil  land-grabs  by  wealthy  ^2.?™?  "»<^^  ^^^^  ^f  tf«  policy  of  Uoense ;  and, 

corporations  in  this  State,  either  of  swamp-lands,  m-  ,7  *^*"f.'  ^®» "  prohibitionista,  are  opnoscil  u>  th^ 

tomal  unprovement  lands,  or  tlie  public  domain,  in  pobcy,  behevmg  it  to  be  wronc  m  principle  and  n  i^  1- 

any  form  whatever.    We  believe  that  the  swamp-lands  ^^J^  pracbce ;  we  can  not,  therefore,  cast  our  v  •■  - 
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ought  to  be  appraised  and  sold,  the  same  as  the  school  ^'^^]^  ^^«»e  parties  without  vioktinff  our  con^cKll.  j 

lands  and  internal  unprovement  Umds  now  are,  and  ■"4>"*H^^^  ^^^  manhood  ;therefope, 

the  proceeds  ftmded,  and  the  interest,  together  with  J^ffoUed,  That  we  wdl  follow  the  pohcy  aire*  v 

that  accruing  fh)m  the  internal  unprovement  land,  de-  nwu-kcd  out  by  the  Pr^ibition  Reform  portv,  ti .. 

voted  to  school  purposes  and  otlier  general  cui-rent  declanng  oun^elvcs  ftoe  from  Uie  old  party  Toko,  noi,  - 

expenses  of  the  Stote  in  such  a  way  that  all  may  par-  *?«^?  *™«  ^^^  ^^^.  ?™<*»  Mid,  standing  by  tl.tm  t-> 

ticipate  in  the  benefits,  and  the  burdens  and  taxcsof  ^^'^  ^y  J™  n<^  ^^^^  ^  «*»•  "ght  nor  the  left  un-il 

the  people  be  correspondmgly  lightened.    We  are  op-  we  wm  the  victory.                 ^    .     . 

posed  to  all  useless  and  urniece^ary  offices  and  sine  Hwolved.fwiJur,  That  we  do  mvite  and  unzt;  v^  n 

cures,  and  all  favoritism  and  fraud,  or  the  retention  hi  ^^  ^^^ow  citizens  to  loin  in  this  movement,  «  uL^-: 

office  of  persons  lyuUty  of  di:»honesty  or  extravagance  regard  to  past  party  aJhhationa. 

in  the  use  of  public  moneys ;  and  in  favor  of  the  inost  jhe  Republican   SUte   Convention    a?-',  ra- 

n^d  economy  and  fidelity  m  the  admmistration  of  all  vi-w^  ^*  c*  t>^  i    «  o     *      v      oi       t  \^  i\  « 

Stite  and  Federal  matters.  H®^  •^  St.  Paul  on  September  8d.     J.  \ .  1  >:.n. 

16.  We  commend  the  public  spcakeia  and  press  of  i©«  was  chosen  permanent  President,  and  tl  o 

our  National  Greenback-Labor  party  throughout  the  following  ticket  for  State  officers  was  nou.i- 

State  for  avoiding  all  low,  vulgar  personalities  and  nated:  for  Governor,  John  S.  Pillsborv ;  t-r 

s^'aSS'p^S^^p^  '^^'^^^Zt  li^  SSS  Lieutenant-Governor,  C.  A.  Gilnmn ;  for  ^e> 

Btrivinir  to  tradu^  and  vilify  and  misrepresent  those  ^^^^^  ^^  State,  Fred,  von  Baumbach ;  for  tMat^« 

who  differ  from  them  in  opinion ;  believing  that  a  Treasurer,   George  Kittleson ;    for   Attornev- 

calm,  earnest,  dispassionate,  courteous,  and  gentle-  General,  Charles  M.  Start;  for  Bailroad  C\m- 

manly  course  wUl  be  approcuitod  by  our  best  citizens  missioner,  W.  R.  Marshall.    The  foUowing  \ni^\' 

of  all  parties.    We  also  desire  to  express  our  admira-  ,*^„^  «,-«  ♦Ua-  »^^«v4.«^. 

tion  and  appreciation  of  our  GreenWk  members  in  '®™  ^**  ^^^  adopted: 

Consrress  for  their  noble,  earnest,  and  able  advocacy  The  Bepablicins  of  Sfinneeota;,  in  convention  at-ex- 

of  the  rights  and  intere?;ts  of  the  people.  bled,  make  the  following  declarations : 

16.  We  are  satisfied  that  there  is  an  imperative  ne-  1.  We  adhere  to  the  platform  of  principles  ad**';  '''-^ 
cessity  for  a  weekly  central  or  State  organ,  in  the  in-  by  the  last  Convention  of  the  Bepublicao  party  of  •'.  i 
temsts  of  our  party,  under  the  editorial  management  United  States  at  Cincinnati.  The  eminent  ^u^  ^-^  <f 
and  control  of  an  able  and  uncompromising  man,  and  which  has  attended  the  reaomption  of  specie  paynui-'^ 
will  do  all  in  our  power  to  encourage  and  sustain  such  and  the  refunding  of  the  nubho  debt  at  a  more  u^  ^- 
a  journal,  if  started.  ble  rate  of  interest  than  nas  ever  before  been  ott^:;  v . 

17.  Tlmt  we  are  in  favor  of  the  soldiers*  and  sailors*  by  the  Government,  indicates  the  safe  and  cnli^^l  !<  r  1 
homestead  law  being  so  amended  as  to  remove  all  un-  financial  policy  which  has  steadilv  been  adbere^l  \r-  \  y 
fair  and  obnoxious  restrictions,  so  as  to  enable  the  late  the  Republican  party.  We  cheerrany  acknowlcii!!;  r' .' 
brave  defender*  of  the  Union,  thoir  widows  and  or-  fidelity  and  ability  with  which  the  finances  have  Uit 
phans,  to  become  the  actual  owners  of  a  homestead  conducted  by  the  present  AdministrotioD,  and  ^'  t«- 
without  price  and  without  cost  other  than  tlie  district  pecially  commend  the  course  of  the  Presioimt  in  iin-  r 
land-office  fees,  thus  placing  the  \yoor  and  indi^nt  ex-  exereising  the  veto  power  to  uphold  the  saleguani>  <  < 
soldier  and  sailor  upon  an  equality  with  his  rich  and  the  ballot-box. 

affluent  neighbor.    And  also  we  are  in  favor  of  all  2.  We  desire  to  cultivate  feelings  of  gCKMl  ncic^;^  '"■ 

lands  belonging  to  the  General  Government  bein^  hood  with  our  ftllow  dtliens  of  the  Bouthem  j»»-i:.'-. 

placed  in  the  market  subject  to  entry  or  settlement  by  and  relv  much  upon  oondliatory  treatment  anv\  n   - 

actual  settlers,  including  pine-lands.  tually  niendly  interooune  to  produce  those  good  ic-t- 
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tiom  which  in  oil  tttroeeto  would  pioye  beneficial.  At 
tho  saioe  time  we  aemand  that  every  ooDstituUonal 
mein^  be  exerted  to  maintain  that  liberty  and  aecurity 
throu,'liout  the  South  which  all  citLzona  are  entitled  to 
UD  ler  the  Government. 

3.  We  adhere  to  the  advanced  position  heretofore 
taken  by  the  Republican  party  in  fieivor  of  civil-service 
rutbnn.  A  true  reform  of  the  civil  service  should 
amon]^  other  benefits  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  offices  and  promote  economy.  Any  important 
meoiiure  of  civil-service  reform  in  order  to  be  etfective 
should  be  put  into  the  form  of  law^  and  not  be  left  sub- 
jdct  to  annulment  by  mere  executive  authority.^ 

4.  We  demand  retrenchment  wherever  practicable, 
anl  the  strictest  economy  consistent  with  wise  admin- 
istration in  every  department  of  the  national  and 
State  govemmenti.  Without  abindoning  a  just  poli- 
cy of  protection,  we  nevertheless  believe  the  time  haa 
o^mc  when  some  reduction  should  bo  made  in  the 
taritf,  (specially  in  the  duties  oq  clothing,  on  bookg. 
and  on  such  other  articles  as  enter  into  inaustrial  and 
hoasehold  economy. 

5.  The  Bepubliioan  party  sots  its  fkoa.  absolutely 
a?am^t  everything  that  savors  of  monopoly,  and  it 
^^lll  always  use  every  i>oasible  constitutional  means  ti 
protect  the  pooplo  against  umust  discriminations  and 
oombinations  by  railroad  or  other  corporations. 

6.  Whereas  the  duty  on  wheat-flour  exported  ftom 
tho  United  States  into  Cuba  is  at  the  enormous  rate  of 
»ix  dollars  and  twelve  cents  a  barrel,  and  the  restric- 
tions both  in  tho  ports  of  Cuba  and  Mexico  bear  very 
heavily  on  the  products  of  the  Mis^iissippi  Valley,  wo 
would  therefore  request  our  Senators  an  I  Representa- 
Myca  in  Congress  to  a^  their  best  efforts  to  procure  an 
arndioration  of  our  commercial  relations  with  Cuba 
and  Mcxic'3. 

7.  Our  thanks  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Senators 
and  Roprosentatlves  <^  Minnesota  for  their  successful 
offorc^  in  obtaining  appropriations  for  improving  our 
lake  and  river  navigation. 

8.  We  will  generously  ooAporato  with  our  fellow 
citizens,  without  distinction  of  party,  in  securing  tho 
shortest  and  cheapest  route  for  transportation  to  tho 
bcabiard. 

d.  Tho  prudence,  efficienoy^  and  practical  sagacity  in 
the  management  of  State  afl^rs  by  the  administration 
'  f  (r-neruor  John  S.  Pills  bury  deserve  the  continued 
cm^Jdnco  of  the  people. 

The  Damocratio  State  Ooavention  assem- 
bled at  St.  Paul  on  September  26th.  John  B. 
Brisbin  was  chosen  ohairnian,  and  the  follow- 
in.^  nominations  were  made:  For  Governor, 
EJinund  Rice,  Sr. ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
£.  P.  Barnum ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Felix 
A.  Borer ;  for  State  Treasurer,  Lyman  E.  Cow- 
do  rj-;  for  Attorney-General,  P.  M.  Babcock; 
for  Railroad  Commissioner,  William  Colnlle. 
The  following  platform  was  adopted : 

^'c,  the  Democracy  of  Minnesota,  in  convention  sa- 
fe n  Med,  pledge  ourselves  to  the  support  of  the  folio w- 
'^n^  principles  of  public  policy : 

1.  The  United  States  u  an  mdissoluble  union  of  in- 
d>^^tructible  Statas:  the  Federal  Government  is  iu- 
P'cme  within  tue  linuts  defined  by  the  Constitution 
•ta  1  lU  amendments ;  the  powers  not  thereby  conferred 
uf'^jn  it  nor  prohibited  to  the  States  are  reserved  to  the 
^t-'ttM  respeotiveljT or  to  the  people;  the  preservation 
in  their  »cparate  integrity  of  the  just  powen  of  tho 
Union  ana  of  the  States  as  part  of  an  harmonious 
^ii')le ;  the  maintenance  of  national  authority  and  of 
1"  !al  ?H.df-^vemment  as  well  is  essential  to  the  per- 
!-.r.ijity  ofour  free  institutions ;  and  we  shall  racist  all 
i^i/'rnpts  to  dismember  the  Union  bv  nullification  or 
•^cN'^MOD,  or  to  extinguish  the  States  by  centralization 
or  kLsiirpation,  as  alike  unoonstitutionar,  revolutionary, 
<iXil  treacionable. 

-'.  Tho  enormous  tribute  which  the  producers  of 
tU  Wait  an  compelled  to  pay  to  the  monopolists  of 


the  East  by  the  present  system  of  protection,  is  an  in- 
tolerable burden  and  a  gross  i]:\justice.  We  aemand  as 
a  rij^ht  that  our  people  shall  be  allowed  to  buy  and  sell 
in  tiie  markets  of  the  world  untrammeled  by  vexatious 
and  oppressive  tariffs.  We  favor  the  speedy  estab- 
lishment of  free  trade  as  the  permanent  oommeroial 
policy  of  this  country. 

5.  We  demand  the  thorough  revision  of  our  patent 
laws,  to  the  end  that  the  innocent  purohascrs  of  manu- 
fitctured  articles,  using  the  same  in  good  faith^  shall 
be  i>rotcctcd  from  harassing  and  oppressive  smts  for 
the  infrim^ment  of  patent  rights. 

4.  We  hold  that  gold  and  silver  coin  is  the  money 
of  tiie  Constitution ;  that  all  paper  currency  should  at 
all  times  be  redeemable  in  coin  at  the  option  of  the 
holder,  and  the  volume  thereof  should  be  regulated  by 
the  business  wants  of  the  country :  that  we  tavor  tho 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  coin  ana  its  immediate  res- 
toration to  its  original  place  as  money,  the  some  as 
gold. 

6.  We  fiivor  a  genuine  reform  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  country  to  ue  end  that  honesty  and  efficiency 
shall  alone  be  the  tests  of  public  employment.  Sucn 
a  reform,  to  be  permanent,  should  not  only  be  put  into 
the  form  of  law,  but  should  also  include  the  abolish- 
ment of  superfluous  offices,  and  such  a  wholesome  ro- 
duction  of  salaries  that  the  expenses  of  partisan  cam- 
paigns can  not  bo  paid  out  of  the  public  funds  bv  tho 
indirect  method  of  political  aasessments  upon  omdal 
incomes. 

6.  Wo  hold  to  the  old  Democratic  maxim,  that  that 
government  is  best  which  governs  least — ^which  be- 
stows upon  the  cttixen  the  greatest  personal  libertr 
consistent  with  the  public  peace  and  welfare,  ana, 
while  it  affords  Aill  protection  to  lite  and  property, 
leaves  tJic  creeds,  habits,  customs,  and  business  of  tno 
people  unfettered  by  sumptuary  laws,  doss- legislation, 
or  extortionate  monopolies. 

7.  We  demand  a  free  ballot  and  on  honest  oount  of 
the  votes  cast  at  an  election  as  tiie  inalienable  right  of 
American  citizens.  The  presence  of  armed  troops  at 
the  polls  upon  election  day,  and  of  partisan  officials 
clothed  with  arbitrary  power  to  intimidate,  arrest,  and 
hnprison  votere  without  legal  process,  is  intolerable 
in  a  tree  odUntry,  a  direct  blow  to  the  rii^hts  of  all 
adopted  citizens,  and  suited  only  to  the  schemes  of  a 
dcBi)erate  party  determined  to  maintain  its  political 
power  at  all  hazards.  Kever  Bgom  by  fraud  or  foi*ce 
shall  the  will  of  the  peonlc  constitutionally  expressed 
be  nullified  by  treasonable  conspiracy  of  unscrupulous 
partisans. 

Betohed,  That  the  enormous  expense  attending  tho 
administration  of  the  State  /rovcmmcnt  by  the  Kcpub- 
lican  party  demands  the  most  serious  consideration  of 
all  thoughtful  citizens  and  patriotic  men,  and  that  Uio 
policy  established  by  that  party  which  has  rendered  it 
necessary,  in  tiie  acuninistration  of  the  State  govern- 
ment ona  the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit,  to 
wring  frcAn  the  hands  of  the  struggling  settlers  and 
producen  of  our  frontier  State  more  than  one  mUlion 
of  dollars  annually,  for  the  purpose  of  governing  less 
than  one  million  of  the  most  oraerly  and  law-abiding 
people  on  earth,  is  unsound  and  cruel,  and  should  re- 
ceive at  the  ballot-box  such  a  rebuke  as  will  prevent  all 
political  parties  hercaiter  from  ony  attempt  to  repeat 
the  outrage. 

We  demand  that  the  railroads  which  the  people  havo 
chartered  and  endowed  with  vast  and  pmfltabte  privi- 
leges, shall  be  operated  for  their  benefit  and  not  for 
their  ruin.  And  we  affirm  it  to  be  of  the  firat  impor- 
tance, that  the  office  of  Bailrood  Commissioner  in  this 
State  should  no  longer  be  a  political  sinecure,  but 
should  be  intrusted  to  a  man  of  unchallenged  capacity, 
who  is  allied  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  That 
while  we  fully  reoognize  and  respect  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  le^ly  pertaining  to  tine  railroad  and  eleva- 
tor corporations  of  this  State,  and  would  discourage 
any  causeless  or  unnecessary  agitation  thereof,  wo 
nevertheless  believe  the  time  nas  come  when  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sovereism^  of  the  people  over  corpora- 
tions, as  expounded  by  tho  Supremo  Court  of  tho 
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United  States,  should  find  eroreasion  in  taoh  imt  and  VOB  bailboab  «m       

appropriate  IqofUlation  as  will  fully  protect  indi vidoala  w.  B.  IfanhsII,  RepuUlMa t9,9» 

ana  localities  from  extortionate  tariffii  and  ix\juriou8  WUliaoi  Cohrille.  Dttmoeiat S9.4Xi» 

diBcriminations,  and  that  the  Legislature  of  Minnesota  -— -« ProhiblttoQlst i^9 

should  take  such  action  in  this  behalf  as  will  effectually  Ebeneser  Ayew,  National 4,0ig 

relieve  the^roduoing  interest  of  the  crushing  burden  X  constitutional    amendment,    prohibiticg 

""""liS^ThSTw^condemn  the  management  of  our  ^^^''^  ^^.  mnnioipal  corporations  from  m- 

public  institutions,  and  especially  the  manner  in  which  ^^^S  "®»>t  ^^  ^^  ^^  railroaas  m  exceas  of  tve 

the  public  funds  were  squandered  by  tiio  trustees  and  per  cent,  of   taxable  property  in  them,  was 

officers  of  the  Imume  Asylum  at  St.  Peter,  as  well  as  adopted — ^yeas,  55,148  ;  nays,  1,702. 

the  cowMdico  of  Governor  PUlsbuiy  hi  dedming  to  iflSSISSlPPI.  The  Constituticm  of  thisSUte 

remove  those  omoers,  when  their  mcapocity  and  mis-  ^^^  «^^^*,^  i„  iq£o   »,i,:i«  «»:iu.«r  ...i^  ,.« 

management  were  reported  to  him.    A^dwe  also  con-  ^*f  ^^P^®?  »°  1®^?»  while  military  rale  pre- 

demn  the  action  of  a  partisan  Legislature  in  refiisingto  Tailed.     It  is  toe  only  one  of  the  constitutiona 

pass  a  bill  for  their  removal.    Wc  farther  condemn  adopted  at  that  period  in  the  Southern  States 

the  action  of  a  partisan  committee  of  the  Lo^lature.  which  has  thus  far  remained  unchanged.    The 

2^.  ^""^^H^  a  settlement  of  the  deficiency  of  question  of  holding  a  Constitutional  Canrentioo 

$4,000,  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee,  on  the  pay-  H"^*'*""  y'  *jw«iuu  •  x^vuduvumvijw  y"**  *^*'' " 

ment  of  ^300.                                        i           r  j  ^^^  ^^  -^^  heen  often  presented.     Among  the 

reasons  urged  in  favor  of  such  Conyention,  it  ia 

After  the  norainationa  made  by  the  Republi-  said  that  the  present  Constitution  was  writteo 

can  Convention,  a  question  was  raised  respect-  and  enacted  by  alien  enemies,  and  the  true  peo- 

ing  the  eligibility  of  W.  C.  Oilman  for  the  office  pie  of  the  State  had  no  voice  in  its  formatioo ; 

of  Lieutenant-Governor,  as  he  was  at  the  time  a  the  bauB  of  representation  in  the  Le^datnre  is 

member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  very  unequal  and  nigust ;  it  providea  that  in- 

Legislature.    A  clause  of  the  State  Constitu-  dictments  for  penal  offenses  may  be  found  in 

tion  declares  as  follows :  ^*  No  Senator  or  Rep-  any  county  other  than  that  in  which  the  offtnsa 

resentative  shall,  during  the  term  for  uhich  he  was  committed ;  the  judiciary  system  abould  be 

is  elected^  hold  any  office  under  the  authority  remodeled ;  the  Judges  should  hold  their  term 

of  the  United  States  or  the  State  of  Minne-  of  office  for  four  years,  and  should  be  dectod 

sota,  except  that  of  postmaster.^'    It  was  urf^ed  by  the  people ;  the  Circuit  Courts  abould  be 

that  this  constitutional  provision  had  been  fre-  vested  with  equity  Jurisdiction ;  the  system  of 

quently  disregarded.    The  reply  was  that  "  it  registration  should  be  abolished ;  the  Legisl^^- 

had  lain  dormant  in  practice  because  no  occa-  ture  should  have  a  supervisory  power  over  rail- 

sion  has  heretofore  presented  itself  where  those  road  corporations,  savings  banks,  and  in^ur- 

who  understood  its  effect  felt  disposed  to  in-  ance  companies,  by  which  tbe  people  conld  be 

voke  these  latent  powers  of  the  Constitution,  protected  from  their  frauds  and  oppressions; 

But  a  thousand  inadvertent  violations  of  the  all  supernumerary  offices,  such  as  cbanoellort^ 

law  do  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  impair  its  registrars,  and  county  superintendents  of  pubiic 

force  or  effect  whenever  the  occasion  comes  education,  should  be  abolished,  and  tiie  dotie« 

for  its  operation  *' ;   and  a  writ  of  quo  war-  of  the  latter  devolve  upon  tlie  Probate  Judge ; 

ranto  was  threatened  if  the  candidate  took  elections  should  be  held  only  every  two  and 

office.  four  years  (political  elections  every  two  years, 

The  result  of  the  election,  on  November  4th,  judicial  and  ministerial  every  fonr  years) ;  all 

was  as  follows :  special  legislation  should  be  prohibited ;  and 

FOR  oovE&Koa.  ^^y  ooonty  or  city  or  town  forbidden  to  vote 

John  A.  PinsbntT,  B.pubH«ui. WIS  «»V  ^^  .'*^i^?*^,  ^'  corpowtioii,  upon  the 

Kdmaiid  Rice,  uemocrat 4i,5S3  well-recoguized  doctriue  that  tbe  mnjonty  hare 

w.  w.Batterioe  prohibitionist «.8M  ^o  right  to  tsx  the  minority  except  for  the 

^     '                                        ^^  legitimate  expenses  of  government. 

FOB  uEUTENANT-oovxaKOB.  The  asscssmcut  of  r^  estate  was  ordered  in 

c.  A.  Gihnan.  Repabiican M,07»  1879,  and  the  returns  made  the  valuation  amoimt 

E.  p.  Boraum,  Democrat 8S,5M  to  $95,987,898.    The  State  tax  for  a  scries  of 

j;£Zla;'NS£12i*"°*r' Jlia  years  has  been  as  follows:  in  1874,  Umilkou 

^      ^           thedollar,  tU  on  $1,000;  in  1875,  9J  mills  on 

VOB  SECRETABT  or  STATE.  the  dollar,  $9.25  cm  $1,000;  in  1876,  6i  mills 

F.  Ton  Bsumbach,  RepubHcan. 69,790  on  the  dollar,  $6.50  on  $1^000 ;  in  1877,  5 

FcUx  A.  Borer  Democnit   89,240  mills  ou  the  dollar,  $5  ou  $1,000 ;  in  1 878,  Si 

ip  iS^nSSSIi         iiS  mills  on  the  doUar,  $8.60  on  $1,000,    The  tax 

of  5  mills  in  1877  amounted  to  $497,686;  the 

TOE  TBEASUBEB.  8^  mills  iu  1878  yielded  $885,789«    The  de- 

Charies  Kf tteiMn,  RepnbHoan »,9»  cresse  in  the  State  tax  of  1878  over  1877  on 

^^T^PT^^^^^ifiSiST^iv ^2'S?  account  of  realty  was  $148,006.10,  and  on  ac- 

j^p^^'nJS^^!^^::::;-';::::-  ISl  count  of  personalty  $44.184.05,  msklng  a  total 

decrease  in  State  tax  of  1878  over  1877  of  $168,- 

rOB  ATTOBHST-OKNXBAL.  040.16. 

0.  M.  Start,  RepnbHcuk 60.ifi8  The  statistics  of  pubUo  schools  in  1878,  msde 

p. M.  ^bcockjDemocrat 8%m  ^p  ^^  reported  by  the  State  Superintendent 

A.  W.  BttttfTS,  Prohibitionist 8,588  .  *^-io»ta   -!-.«.  *i.^  iLii^.^^^  .....»i»!.. 

O.  Btephrason,  National 4,064  m  1879,  show  the  following  results : 
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Namber  of  AdOMbfe  ehUdroa  ta  the  State : 

While  males 65^8 

White  feouUeA » Tj,628 

ColnrH  males. 97.549 

C'oIowhI  females 93,5M> 


158,156 

190,088 
Totri BIBM^ 


Knmber  In  school  doling  tho  year: 

White  mates 61,R28 

Wiuta  females 4fci,8M 


Cobred  males   . 
C'oJored  foinaks. 


52,780 
61,990 


Total 

ATfnre  nraath^  oaKilIinoat: 

White  males      41,876 

W  hite  females 40,690 

Colored  males. 48,876 

Colored  femalds. 44,784 


100,676 

104,779 
S05,4M 

82,566 
88,660 


Total. 171.226 

Arenge  daOy  attondaaoe : 

White  males 83,123 

White  femates 81,190 

Colored  males. 84,979 

Colored  fhmalef ,.  861679 


71,658 
Total 185,976 


T.^'-hers  employed  daring  the  year : 
te  fiendieffs 


Whit. 
Colored 


2,949 
1,818 


TotaL 4,761 

A  r^ra^e  JMunbor  of  days  tenght : 

la  thecooatry..... 79 

InthedtSes 154 

Avt  nure  monthly  salary  paid  teachecs : 

White  teachers |2S  02 

Colored  teachers. 26  92^ 

Expenditorea : 

P^r  capita  of  school  popQiatioa |I  70 

Per  capita  In  school 2  98 

Per  capita  In  average  dally  attendance 8  42 

Total  receipts  for  1873. $626,258  81 

Total  expeadltores 592,805  18 

The  Bpirit  of  enterprise  appears  to  be  rapidlj 
incrftasing  among  the  people,  and  measnres  to 
promote  aaocess  are  on  foot  in  varioaa  parts 
of  the  State.  At  Vicksburg,  the  central  point 
of  the  greatest  cotton-growing  region  of  tha 
South,  there  has  been  organized  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Ootton-Planters*  Association.  Some  of 
its  objects  are:  *'to  develop  all  the  material 
interests  of  the  landlord  and  laborer  by  the 
more  scientific  and  economic  cultivation  of  the 
»'il ;  to  urge  on  all  classes  interested  the  abso- 
1  Jte  importance  of  a  diversity  of  crops,  to  the 
end  that  we  may  be  a  self-sustaining  country, 
and  consequently  that  cotton  shall  become  a 
Airplns  instead  of  as  now  the  only  crop;  to 
enconrage  the  introduction  of  all  improved 
and  labor-saving  machinery  and  farming  im- 
plements for  the  drainage  of  land  and  ban- 
<ilmg  of  crops,  by  competitive  trials  of  the  same 
before  competent  committees ;  to  promote  the 
f^iection  and  improvement  of  all  kinds  of  plant* 
int^-feeds ;  to  foster  the  introduction  of  the  best 
clai»es  of  live  stock  for  breeding  purposes;  to 
inter  into  correspondence  at  once  with  various 
rountries  for  the  introduction  of  additional  la* 
bor,  and  to  keep  prominently  before  the  States 


of  Tennessee,  Mississippi.  Arkazuas,  and  Lou* 
isiana,  embraced  in  this  Association,  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  some  united,  practical  plan  of 
immigration  in  which  this  Association  will 
cooperate;  to  be  the  medium  through  which 
parties  interested  may  obtain  information  in 
regard  to  plantations,  timber-  or  cane-lands  for 
sale  or  rent ;  and  in  general,  to  harmonize  and 
concentrate  for  the  above  purposes  the  efforts 
of  all  those  engaged  in  the  cultivation  and  sale 
of  cotton,  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  implements  and  machinery  there- 
for, and  for  such  other  purposes  as  may  here- 
after be  determined."  Measures  have  been 
likewise  taken  for  the  formation  of  sub-asso- 
ciations in  every  neighborhood  of  every  county 
and  parish  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  following  estimate  of  this  great  indus- 
try of  the  country  has  been  made  by  the  New 
York  "  Financial  Ohronide  "  of  a  crop  of  about 
5,000,000  bales ;  all  crops  and  land  are  left  out 
of  the  question  save  cotton  and  the  lands  cul- 
tivated in  cotton : 

A  crop  of  6,000,000  bales,  averaging  three  acres  to 
produce  a  bale,  would  give  15,000,000  acres,  at  $8  per 
acre,  $120,000,000;  one  mule  or  horee  to  twenty-five 
acres,  800,000  mules,  at  $90,  $72,000,000 ;  implemonts, 
harness,  etc.,  and  machinery,  $50,000,000;  showing 
permanent  investment  of  $2422000,000.  Averaging 
three  bales  per  hand  would  rcquirel,  666,606  laborers, 
to  feed  and  clothe  whom  for  a  year  with  their  depen- 
dents would  average  $50  each,  $82,666,667.  To  feed 
team  at  $40  per  mule,  800,000  mules,  $82,000,000. 
Cost  of  bagging  and  ties  at  $1.40  per  bale,  $7,000,000. 
Cost  of  marketing  crop,  at  li  oent  per  pound,  would 
give  $25,000,000.  Workmg  capital,  $146,777,777.  Av- 
erage price  expected  for  pre^nt  crop,  11  cents  for 
2,000,000.000  pounds.  $220,000,000. 

liecapiiulatton. — Permanent  investment  of  planters, 
$242,000,000 ;  working  capital,  $145,777,777 ;  total  cap- 
ital mvcsted  ezclusivelv  m  cotton  cultivation,  this  es- 
timate being  made  for  tne  share  system  and  not  wa^res, 
$8S8,777,777. 

Amount  received  for  total  crop,  $220,000,000,  which 
is  divided  equally  between  the  planters  and  laborers. 
Planters  therefore  receive  $110,000,000— from  which 
deduct  feed  for  team  chanreable  to  planter,  $82,000,- 
000 ;  half  cost  bagginff  and  ties  chazgeablo  to  planter, 
$8,500,(>X) ;  half  marketing  crop,  chargeable  to  plant- 
er, $12,500,000;  20  per  cent,  m  loss  and  decreased 
value  of  stock,  $14^500.000 ;  20  per  cent  in  loss  and 
decreased  value  of  miplements  and  machineir,  $10,- 
000,000 ;  total,  $72,600,000.  Repairing  fenoesAouscs, 
etc.,  at  10  percent  on  permanent  investment,  $12,000,- 
000,000.  Taxes  on  permanent  investment,  8  per  cent., 
$7,260,000.  Deduct  these  amounts  from  planters*  share 
of  crop,  $110,000,000,  which  shows  planters*  profit  on 
total  investment  for  cotton  iiloue  is  aoout  4i  per  cent.. 

ntvided  they  set  11  cents  for  cotton,  make  5,000,000 
cs.  and  the  kboror  pays  his  accounts  in  full. 

Laborers*  share  of  crop,  $110,000,000;  amdont 
chaigeable  for  food  and  clothes,  $82.666,667 ;  show- 
ing a  profit  for  the  laborer  of  $27,888,833.  It  will 
thus  be  observed  that  the  laborer  receives  $27,000,000 
on  investment  in* nothing  but  his  muscle,  while  tho 
planter  receives  $18,000,000  on  an  investment  of  $888,- 
000,000  and  his  services. 

Suppose  the  crop  has  reached  tho  fiictoiy,  simply 
saying  t^at  about  $25,000,000  more  has  been  adoed 
thereby  to  the  price  to  bo  paid  by  the  manufacturer 
since  it  landed  at  the  seaport  from  the  planter.  The 
8,000,000  balos  now  begrin  to  assume  some  importance, 
for  they  run  12,500,000  spindles,  which  require  say 
$1,000,000,000  in  buildings,  machinery,  and  working 
oapital,  and  employ  nearly  800,000  opeiativea  and  em- 
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ployees.    Tho  manuftcturod  goods  are  tent  to  everj  would  etch  be  proyided  with  penmoieiit  homes  npoo 

part  of  the  known  world,  cxettin^  a  trade  reciprocatl  well-improved  urma,  equipped  with  the  ncct-Nsirj 

Duainess  that  can  hardly  be  cBtmiated,  but  without  atook  and  material,  and  they  would  be  ti«Dap(>n£>i  to 

doin^  which,  as  can  easily  be  seen,  it  will  reach  into  them  in  the  State  of  Kansas  fVee  of  charge ;  pk-'aru<« 

the  billions.  and  chromes  have  been  ft«ely  but  secretly  dii^triLiici 

_    .    .      -  ,  11   1  among  the  negroes,  designed  to  influence  their  inuL."- 

Early  in  the  year  a  oonvention  was  calleu  at  nation  and  seduce  them  fh>m  their  oontracti«  br  i:r^- 

Vicksborg  to  aasemble  on  May  5th.     The  ob-  mediate  migration.    So  suooeasfhl  have  such  c'lT  rts 

ject  as  expressed  in  the  call  was  "  to  take  into  ^P  that  in  a  great  many  instanoea  negroes  who  wt.t 


u^n 

sigfners  believetl  that,  by  anited  action^  "  they  the  present  opportunity  to  emigrate  murht  be  tbtir 

might  be  able  to  adopt  such  measures  as  would  2?i^  one,  have  soldthwr  horses  and  nudesfor  t^'t 

«iu«^  ♦»»«   ^-^^i^^^^^^  ^^^»iM^^    ^m  ^\.i^\^  -*  tl^  V^^  head,  sacrmced  their  other  propertr,  alin- 

allay  the  excitement  prevailing,  or  which  at  donecl  their  l^ds  and  crops,  and  coSgiwOd  ur -n 

least  would  enable  them  to  supply  the  places  the  river-bank  to  await  the  coming  of  the  (^vcmiLvs: 

of  those  laborers  who  had  gone,  or  who  might  boot, 

hereafter  go,  to  the  Western  States."  Many,  and  wo  fear  most  of  the  emigruitB,  cxhi  it 

For  a, hort  time  previous  considerable  nnm-  *'„"^„"^r„?';^rrZS^:S2'o?&ir: 

bers  of  the  colored  population  had  been  selnng  believe  that  the  Ahnightv  has  called  them  to  go  t. - 

their  effects  and  emigrating  to  Kansas,  under  **  knd  of  Canaan."    Aaded  to  thia  the  wondrrt j! 

the  ostensible  anticipation  of  improving  their  credulity  of  the  negro-ever  ready,  as  he  is,  to  U^te!l 

condition.    An  emigration  so  unusual  and  so  to  the  marvelous,  and  hopcftil  to  m  absurd  devmt- 

^*4.^»«:„^  \^^A   ^i-t^^Z.i'^A   ♦Va  »4.4.»««-;^.   ^f  4.k*  *t  ^  Dot  surprising  that  he  should  be  demonihziHl,  en- 

extensiye  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ticed  IVom  iSs  c^Sracts  and  crop,  and  cr««d  with  tu 

people  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  excited  iever  of  emimtion.    The  fiut  that  our  crops  for  sevcnu 

some  apprehensions  of  a  scarcity  or  loss  of  ^ears  pasthave  brought  low  prices,  and  would  d'A 

laborers  among  the  producers  of  cotton  aud  justify  the  accustomed  prodigahty  of  the  n«gro,lutfs  it 

8«g«.    For  fuU  detail,  see  ExoDHS,  «.d  Zak.  £  ^^td  STCttTiSSr?  Vt: 
®^2;        .                      .      ,       ^,     .  season  the  loss  of  ten  days' labor  would  irrstricvatKr 
The  views  entertained  m  Mississippi  relative  iiyuro,  if  it  did  not  wholly  destroy  the  crop.    Ho  sub- 
to  the  effects  of  this  emigration  on  the  plant-  stituted  labor  could  be  procured. 

ing  interest  are  very  calmly  and  fully  set  forth  'p  T\l^,*f«  f"^»  ?«  J^'^  *^'^«'  "*«*?  *^-  *• 

5«  ♦k^  Axii^»:..»  ^/f...^*  #«^.«  «  ^J.^^^^\   *^  s  single  boat  should  make  its  appearance  alon?  our 

in  the  foUowing  extract  from  a  memorial  to  ^^^„  ^^  proclaim  a  ftw  posMigJto  but  one  U  i  •  f 

the  people  of  the  Northern  Stetea  by  the  cot-  emigrants,  it  would  confirm  the  negroes  in  th<-ir  dt- 

toD-planters  of  Washington  County,  assembled  lusion,  and  depopulate  every  plantation  accessible  ti 

in  convention  at  Greenville  en  May  28th :  the  river.   The  Northern  plulanthropiati,  whose  lar^n:- 

hearted  generosity  we  have  had  such  recent  csilh-  Xn 

Contracts  with  the  laborers  an  almost  universally  of  appreciate,  can  hardly  estimate  the  effeot  upon  tl  c 

three  kindn :  1.  Leases  for  rent  payable  in  cotton  or  in  emotional,  excitable,  and  credulous  nc^gro  of  the  &p- 

money ;  2.  Contracts  for  work  on  shares,  the  landlord  pearance  on  the  Missiasippi  Kivcr  of  a  aingte  t«<;: 

supplying  land,  team,  tools,  and  forage,  tlie  laborer  whose  mission  would  be  to  give  transportation  tri  the 

sum)lying  his  own  subsistonce  and  the  labor  only,  negro  Kansosward.    While  such  a  steamer  could,  &i 

with  an  equal  division  of  tho  crop  to  be  made  ^  S.  For  the  utmost,  carry  off  only  a  few  hundred,  the  wl  Vo 

wages  to  the  laborer.    In  all  cases  a  free  election  waa  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  would  become  ln> 

given  to  the  laborer  as  to  the  class  of  contract  under  stantaneously  aflame  with  excitement,  growing  cr  :^ 

which  he  would  work.    In  no  known  instance  was  he  would  be  abandoned,  houses  left  tenanUees,  the  ct'l- 

put  under  compulsion  as  to  contracting;,  or  as  to  chan^  forts  of  tho  laboring  man*B  life  would  bo  spurned,  t^  t 

from  one  plantation  to  another,  or  as  to  migration  m  small  gatherings  ofyean  of  labor  in  the  ahape  of  s^tx  & 

any  direction  whatever.    Whether  the  negro  elects  to  and  poultry  s^d  for  a  trifle  or  thrown  away,  and  tt:e 

rent  ground  or  work  upon  shares,  he  always  demands  entire  negyt>  population  would  collect  on  the  river- 

and  receives  from  Ids  landlord  or  his  mcrdiant  sudi  banks,  destitute  of  provisions,  meana,  or  the  comni' d< 

supplies  as  he  may  require  during  the  year.    At  this  est  necessaries  of  lire,  firmly  oonvincea  that  the  prau- 

season  of  the  vear  tho  laborer  hM  generally  obtained  ised  day  had  arrived  at  last ;  that  the  Government  ti^i 

nearly  his  year's  supply,  and  the  planters  are  depen-  at  length  coming  up  to  its  promisee,  and  that  a  life  ^i 

dent  wholly  upon  the  completion  of  the  crop,  both  for  ease  and  plenty  woa  to  be  tnein  in  the  future.    Aft.* 

the  rents  or  shares  and  payment  for  supplies  advanced,  of  transports  and  months  of  timo  would  bo  neoe>^&^ . 

It  will  thus  be  seen  tnat  the  loss  of  even  one  crop  to  effect  their  removal.    In  the  mean  time  the  lo^  '>:' 

would  in  all  cases  seriouslv  ii\furo,  and  probably  in  a  tlie  bulk  of  the  cotton-crop  and  bankruptcr  of  all  dr- 

mi^jority  of  instances  wholly  ruin,  the  sugar  and  cot-  pendent  on  it  would  result.     The  final  aeelmcti'^n, 

ton  planters,  and  bankrupt  the  commerdal  and  busi-  pilfering;,  and  violence  that  would  enaua  can  better  I'd 

ness  interests  of  the  entire  country  that  are  dependent  imasrintS  than  described. 

upon  the  prosperity  of  tho!«e  planters.    Thus  much  is  No  true  fHend  of  tho  negro  could  desire  such  a  fc^r- 

embarked  upon  tho  fitith  of  tne  negroes  fidelity  to  his  ful  result,  and  hence  we  invoke  the  true  phUanthr- 

oontract,  which  it  is  idle  and  preposterous  to  assert  pist  to  pause  and  investigato  and  consider  well  t!.o 

the  planter  would  ioapair  bv  unkindly  treatment.  effect  of  this  effort  before  adopting  the  ptopoied  rcn> 

In  this  condition  oi  our  plantinff  interests  comes  this  edy  for  an  unreal,  fimoifhl  wrons ;  and  we  mvoke  \.t.^ 

last  fearful  menace.    We  do  not  tear  so  mudi  the  loss  foir-mluded,  honest  people  of  Uie  North  and  Wo;, 

of  the  few  hundreds  or  thousands  of  negroes  who  mar  whence  this  danger  emanates,  to  interpose  their  o  :- 

bo  carried  away  by  the  boats  of  your  bonevolent  soci-  domnation  and  power  to  pivvent  the  destruction  *■  <" 

eties,  but  we  know  and  fear  the  consequences  of  the  ap-  the  Industrial  interests  of  the  white  and  black  aKke  rf 

pearance  of  a  single  boat  dispatehed  for  such  purposes,  the  Mississippi  Valley.    It  is  not  trae  that  the  ik^to 

The  great  body  of  the  colored  people  have  been  led  to  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Misdsaippi  bsulgci^ted  so 

believe  by  secret  emissaries  tnat  the  United  States  the  pr^udioe  of  race,  any  personal  abuse,  anv  extrr- 

Government  would  now  make  good  tlie  hope  which  tion,  any  denial  of  political,  legal,  or  sodal  rights,  mry 

they  indulged  soon  after  theur  emancipation,  that  they  personal  diaoomibrts  or  want,  to  whioh  he  woidd  not 
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in  his  condition  bo  tnlnected  In  a  grreater  degree  at  Mississippi,  and  Lonisiana,  which  were  of  no 

any  other  place  on  the  Amerioan  Continent.    At  the  y^iue  without  protection   from   overflow,  to 

h:rr^^1^USSC™''S,d'^^^tl  these  respective  Sutas  to  assist  in  bnilding  up 

paid,  and  our  business  aflUrs  a^uated  to  8o  momen-  t"e»r  levees.    The  funds  arising  from  these  lands 

toiu  a  change,  tlie  general  migration  of  the  negro  were  small  and  soon  exhausted,  and  millions 

would  be  less  ii^orious  and  would  he  based  upon  of  their  own  monej  were  expended  by  these 

more  deMteinformrtion  and  better  preparations  UTOn  ^^^^  jj^  ^.j,^  creation  of  levees  under  State 

£^AV^to'^f^  X-^^  l^^^.^^l^''^-    The  levees  thus  constructed  were 

in  exceptional  cases,  and  have  t)een  because  of  his  mi-  just  being  tested,  and  were  more  or  less  snc- 

prration  bcin;  a  violation  of  his  contract,  and  no  anch  cessfal  in  different  places,  when  the  war  came 

ol»taclc9  have  been  accompanied  hv  .anythinff  like  ^n  and  large  portions  of  them  were  destroyed  ; 

violence.    It  must  be  borne  m  mmd,  m  pallmtion  of  ,     ^^    Attrition   nf  wrAffona  and  horaea 

anv  rtuch  efforts  that  may  have  been  made,  that  Urge  *^™®  oy  tne  attnnon  or  w^agons  ana  norses, 

amounts  have  been  advanced  on  the  faith  of  these  when  they  were  used  as  a  road-bed ;  some  by 

contracts,  which  were  entered  into  fidrly  and  honestly  the  erosion  of  the  water,  aided  by  the  paddle- 

at  a  time  when  the  present  exodus  was  not  in  any  way  wheels  of  steamers  in  high  tide;    and  some 

f  reshadowed.    The  emlsrration  of  the  ncffro  since  the  directly  by  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 

war  has  been  toward  this  vast,  fertile  valley,  mstead  a^^^^„''    in^^i^»i^^i\^A    i.^^Li^^^    k««-^   ^^ 

of  from  it;  and  this  exodus  has  been  a  Burpme  to  the  States.      Mississippi   and  I^uisiana  have  ex- 

whoJo  country,  neither  agitated  nor  thought  of  before  pended  large  sums  of  money  since  the  war  to 

these  contiacts  for  this  year  were  mode,  and  lai^  ex-  repair  their  levees,  but  experience  has  shown 

pen^^  and  advances  made  upon  thotn.  that  they  have  not  the  pecuniary  strength  to 

J:e'n.^^u;'J?rpp^Sia;  thVSrl^^rpS^  ««^on.P"^h  «•!«  great  worip  as  individual  States. 

and  we  know  that  the  benevolent  are  there  imi>osed  and  that  they  are  prohibited  by  the  Oonstitu- 

uyv->n  by  deception ;  and  we  midLe  this,  our  memorial  tion  of  the  IJnited  States  from  forming  com- 

an  1  remonstrance,  not  as  politicians  (for  we  represent  binations  with  each  other  or  other  States  lo 

all  portics),  but  aa  bushiess  men  and  iBjr-abidin?  peo-  create  a  uniform  system  of  levees,  which  is 

pie,  liopmg  that  it  may  arouse  the  mends  of  peace  ^«„^«i.'  i  ^^  4.v^:«  .^.1*«^«.:^« 

and  onler,  justice  and  ^e  philanthropy,  to  inteJpose  wsential  to  their  protection.                          ^ 

and  arrest  tne  threatened  invasion  oi  our  lights  and  The  improvement  of  the  stream  or  the  river 

destruction  of  our  property.  is  incident  to  this  repair  of  its  banks.    It  is  the 

greatest  artery  of  internal  commerce  in  the 
The  new  industry  of  growing  fruit  and  vege-  world,  and  yet  it  is  filled  with  snags  and  sand- 
tii)l39  for  the  Northwestern  market  advanced  bars  that  are  the  deposit  of  its  annual  over- 
raj)id]y.  The  central  point  of  this  interest  is  flows,  which  not  only  destroy  vessels,  but  tax 
known  as  Crystal  Springs,  which  is  located  in  the  whole  commerce  of  the  West  with  an  in- 
the  middle  of  that  first  pleiocene  stratum  that  crease  of  insurance  that  is  destructive  to  prop- 
crops  out  at  Canton  and  extends  to  WoodvUle,  erty.  It  is  claimed  by  scientific  men  that  when 
and  on  which  fruica  flourish  and  attain  a  per-  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  is  permitted  to 
fe :tion  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  State.  At  spread  over  a  large  surface  the  velocity  of  its 
t!)at  point  alone  there  was  an  acreage  of  2,000  current  is  checked,  it  makes  deposits  of  scdi- 
io  peiich-treea,  500  in  apples,  250  in  plums,  35  ment  and  snags,  creates  sand-bars,  and  obstructs 
io  strawberries,  and  25  in  raspberries.  The  net  navigation ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
receipts  from  Chicago  for  the  strawberry-crop  concentration  of  the  water  into  a  narrow  stream 
amounted  to  $10,000,  averaging  nearly  $300  to  will  increase  the  velocity  so  that  it  will  remove 
the  acre.  A  still  larger  traffic  has  been  grow-  the  sand-bars,  clean  out  the  snagH,  deepen  the 
in?  up  in  vegetables,  and  it  has  been  shown  channel,  and  improve  navigation.  If  this  be 
that  peas  and  beans  with  high  cultivation  will  true,  as  the  reports  of  scientific  engineers  de- 
net  $300  to  $400  per  acre.  clare  and  as  the  action  of  the  jetties  seems 
The  work  of  most  importance  to  the  pros-  to  demonstrate,  then  the  construction  of  the 
perity  of  the  State  is  the  protection  of  its  allu-  levees,  which  would  confine  into  a  stream  one 
^h\  lands  from  inundation  by  the  Mississippi  mile  wide  water  that  would  spread  over  forty 
Kiver,  by  the  construction  of  levees,  and  inci-  miles  without  them,  must  conduce  to  the  bene- 
di'Dtally  therewith  the  improvement  of  the  fit  of  navigation.  The  system  of  rivers  of  which 
itre>im  itself.  During  the  administration  of  the  Mississippi  is  the  grand  trunk  comprises  85 
President  Taylor  in  1849-^50  (himself  a  Louisi-  rivers  and  15,000  miles  of  waterway,  floating 
am  planter  and  deeply  interested  in  the  quea-  the  largest  inland  commerce  on  the  face  of  the 
tioD),  the  first  resolutions  were  passed  in  the  globe.  Upon  these  waters  float  more  than 
w^enate  of  the  United  States  directing  a  survey  8,000  vessels,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  about 
ol  the  Mtsalsdppi  River,  expressly  to  ascertain  500,000  tons.  This  vast  fleet  is  largely  increas- 
the  best  method  of  reclaimizig  the  alluvial  lands  ing  year  by  year,  and  pushing  its  pioneers  into 
of  the  Mississinpi  Valley.  This,  after  many  rivers  of  the  far  West  and  Northwest  that  were 
years,  resalfeed  m  the  able  and  exhaustive  re-  unknownhalf  a  century  ago.  C  ver  thirty  steam- 
T'^rt  of  Uamphreys  and  Abbott,  Chief  Engi-  era  more  than  a  year  ago  were  plying  upon 
Doers  of  the  IJnited  States  Army,  who  em-  the  Upper  Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone.  The 
piiatically  declare  that  the  levee  system  is  the  Mississippi  is  the  outlet  for  the  enormous  agri- 
^)' "^t  method  of  accomplishing  this  purpose.  In  cultural  productions  of  the  fruitful  West.  The 
f'irtherance  of  this  object  the  United  States  exportation  of  grain  and  of  meat  and  other 
dooated  the  swamp-lands  lying  in  Arkansas,  products  of  the  farm  has  gained  each  year  an 
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enormoiis  iDorease.  Transportation  by  railroad  the  oompanies  by  th^  agenti  may  derin  to  do  bn«t. 
when  airrioultaral  prodacts  are  cheap,  becomea  ^^  5  and  whero  liabilituM  maj  be  inourrpd  iqxid  \^a- 
au  item  disproportionate  to  the  price  received  in  Zj  r:^e^:S^^U&^Ji£^^ 
the  market.  Oomroeroe  then  reverts  to  its  old  without  the  policy-holder  having  to  «o  out  of  the  8u:a 
waterways,  and  demands  every  facility.  The  to  obtain  it ;  henoe,  tbe  agreement  for  aenrkse  of  pro- 
means  of  water  transportation  have  changed.  A  ^^^^  ^^d  the  deposit  to  be  made  with  the  Trevtuvr, 
single  tng  carries  down  a  fleet  of  barges  whose  S^  f  ^d^oi S^°&k^'^^ 
cargoes  would  load  atramof  600  cars.  One  amoJnt  of  the  risks  for  wh^od^oS^UlS^I  k 
tug  carried  a  tow  of  barges  into  New  Orleans  other  woide,  it  is  to  give  aa  fkr  as  poesiUe  these  iortv^ 
with  600,000  bushels  of  coal,  a  freight  for  1,800  insurance  companies  the  privileges  coupled  vith  the 
cars.    The  export  of  corn  increased  from  20  to  JjabiUties  of  companies  charterod^^                  fmh 

70  millinn  hnahftla  in  fhft  thrtuk  VAJira  lft7S-'77  °®"*if  ^'®  ^**^  ™  deposit  IS  intended  only  for  ti»t>-« 

T    i^^i  ??  *^^*"®^*  ***      L^  ?f  A^^®               A  vJio  ^y  o^>^  their  policies  through  the  agentK  sd- 

In  1876  there  were  exported  560  milhon  pounds  pointed,  and  doing  buunoss  in  the  Bute  nd  under  tfi« 

of  pork,  worth  about  $70,000,000,  34  million  provi^na  of  our  statutes.    Ko  osrignment  or  tna^itr 

pounds  of  beef,  and  millions  of  bnsheU  of  wheat,  o^*  the  fund  so  depotdtcd  can  be  made  ao  aa  to  d*k~-t 

This  question  has  been  often  presented  to  ^  clajms  upon  it  for  ^i^afac^ 

Congre^,  and  committees  of  eachV^e  We  ^JS^SSTi^^^e^^stSir  IJSJ'aL^  S^^  X%1 

reported  bills  recommendmg  appropnations  for  rovoke  the  powem  of  their  agents  so  as  to  defeat  t.'e 

the  purpose  of  protecting  the  alluvial  lauds  from  remedies  provided  by  the  statute,  olthoufh  it  may  i'-r 

inundation.    In  these  reports  they  have  been  «?y„<»ther  purpose.    &o  that  in  case  andt  cc<iipar.T 

unanimoo^.  but  none  of  them  h.ve  ever  received  ^S^.^^^t^.X^^^'lo'^^^^ 

a  favorable  consideration  until  this  year.    At  a  policy  is^ed  through  such  4^°^  ors^enta,  whi  b 

its  late  session  Congress  passed  a  bill  for  the  has  not  expired,  mav  cancel  the  polii^  or  sunendir  ii 

creation  of  a  permanent  commission  for  tlie  *<>  Uie  agent,  and  deooand  the  unearned  pt^nium*, 

imnrovement  of  the  river      It  nrnvidAs  for  ihtk  "^  ^^cb  I  understand  to  be  the  amount  of  premium  dus 

iTr?J*T*    /              ?   •    "  P^<>7"?«»  ^<ir  ^'^  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  poUcy.   Tl£  agent  i^n- 

appointment  of  a  commission  consisting  of  sev-  Quired  to  e&mate  and  oeitify  thi  amountduc,  and 

en  members,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  army  uisl  the  policy  has  been  canceled  or  returned,  ^hi-  li 

engineers,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  an  experi-  bas  ihe  same  effect.    This  certificate  ia  by  lav  xci'le 

enced  river  steamboatman,  whose  duty  it  shall  «jide'>«  of  the  cancellation  or  «^uni,  and  the  ainounj 

i^A  ♦#*  ^•/vaA/.n«^^  ««^  «««^  »..^»  «,-,ir  ^^^^  «-  <>f  the  unearned  premiums :  hut  if  the  airent  ►ho*.M 

be  to  prosecute  and  report  upon  such  steps  as  „jft^  ^  do  this  ?luty,  the 'policy-hold^  have  n^ 

shall  be  needed  for  the  greater  improvement  of  douhi,  may  cancel  or  tender  the  return  of  the  polirj 

navigation  on  the  river.     For  this  commission  and  make  proof  of  its  value ;  hb  redien  can  dka  vie 

the  following  nominations  were  made  by  the  defeated  either  by  the  fulure  of  the  agent  to  do  ha 

President :   Wnrin  Harrison,   of  ^Indiana;  2S'42e'/e^,S.lTa^'l2^sa*gS^^ 

James  B.  Eada,  civil  engmeer,  Missouri ;  B.  Mor-  hands  of  the  Treasuwr  are  to  be  letanied  to  th«  d^ 

gan  Harrod,  civil  engmeer,  Louisiana ;  Lienten-  poeitor  or  its  asdgnee.    It  is  tbe  company  and  not  thf 

ant-Golonel  Q.  A.  GiQroore,  Major  0.  B.  C!om-  agent  that  makes  the  depodt,  althou^  the  comj^anr 

stock.  Major  0.  B.  Suter,  from  the  Engineer  '^  throurfi  ite  agent,  b^  incaparae  of  anTott.r 

P/^fna  *^#  f K A  A  ..»« .  ^^A  u^^^^  xru ^i^<^ii   #.^».  Bctiou.    Alior  those  are  satisfied  vho  have  ttiis  er^-  -al 

Corps  of  the  Army ;  and  Henry  Mitchell,  from  Ken  on  this  ftmd,  I  inclme  to  the  oj^ion  that  it » 

the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  liaWe  to  other  ciediton  of  the  deporitor  or  Mb  ofc^iifwv ; 

Tbe  law  creating  a  Board  of  Health  for  the  but,  under  m^  view  of  the  ri^t  of  tha  paities  to  ti:u 

State,  and  authorizing  similar  bodies  in  conn-  ^^^  *^«  decision  of  this  question  ia  unneoeanry. 

ties  and  towns,  gave  to  the  latter  the  power  to  By  an  act  of  the  Legislative,  women  were 

establish  local  quarantine.    This  operated  so  authorized  to  bold  the  office  of  notary  public. 

disadvantageonsly  that,  upon  the  creation  ot  Tbe  qnestion  of  its  constitntioDaliCj  was  eob- 

the  National  Board  of  Health  and  the  publica*  mitt^  to  the  State  Atfcomey^OeneraL      Be 

tion  of  its  rules  and  regulations,  they  were  im-  gave  his  judgment  that  the  law  was  oofOfititu- 

mediately  adopted  by  the  State  Board  and  re-  tional,  on  the  gronnd  that  the  office  of  notarr 

commended  to  the  local  boards*  public  was  not  such  a  pnblio  office  aa  was  con* 

The  provisions  of  the  insurance  lawa  of  the  templated  in  Section  4,  Article  XV^  of  tbe 

State  in  resnect  to  foreign  companies  were  de-  Constitution  of  the  State, 

fined  by  Jud^e  Hill  of  the  United  States  Cir-  In  another  case  appealed  to  the  United  Stet^ 

cuit  Court,  in  the  case  of  the  Firemen's  Ixi-  Circuit  Court  from  the  Sonthem  District  of 

surance  Company  f».  W.  L.  Hemingway  et  oL  Mississippi,  it  was  decided  on  MaitJi  7fch  that. 

After  having  c^ven  a  full  recital  of  the  statu-  under  toe  code  of  Miasiasippi,  in  order  to  an- 

tory  provisions,  as  designed  to  give  to  insur-  thorize  a  judgment  against  a  married  woman, 

ance  companies  chartered  and  doing  business  her  liability  must  be  estabUahed  by  ^owiu^ 

in  other  States  an  opportunity  to  establish  that  she  has  a  separate  estate  chargeable  with 

agencies  in  Mississippi,  he  proceeded  to  say :  the  obligation  sued  on ;  that  a  married  womaa 

But  as  a  protection  to  our  ciHtens  from  fictitious  or  ^^  incapable  of  being  bonnd  either  bj  s  ccn* 

insolvent  companies  created  and  doing  business  in  other  tract  or  judgment  except  in  special  cases  aa* 

States,  and  to  give  our  citizens  an  opportunity  to  ex-  thorized  by  law ;  and  that  if  a  soit  ia  against 

amine  tlio  law  of  their  creation,  and  their  condition  i,er  and  her  hnaband,  no  judgment  will  be  rtn- 

every  way,  the  Bwom  statement  of  their  condition  by  a^^^a   ««.;«.4-  !*«•  «Ui^  *^^  it^wnu*  r^f  i,.^ 

theif  principal  officers,  with  a  copy  of  their  charter,  U  ^^^  ftg«nst  her  nnlesa  the  liabnity  of  htr 

i^uired  to  be  filed  with  the  Auditor,  and  also  in  the  Separate  property  be  first  esUblished. 

omoe  of  tbe  Chanoery  Clerk,  in  eaoh  county  in  which  An  act  of  the  Legialatare  paased  Marob  5th. 
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portion  of  the  school  fund  oan  be  diverted  to  oliff.    4.  Change  ed  final  to  t  where  it  has  the  aounU 

the  support  of  schools  which  in  their  organi-  oft,  as  in  lashed,  impressed.                           ^^       . 

,«r;.«    ««^    .«^»^.iof    /.^nf*A.r^i^  «Ka   »>^n^«.»i  The  alphabet  recommended  above  by  the  Philologi- 

zaaon   and    conduct    contravene  the   general  ^^  Association  was  adopted  by  the  bVllin^  Eeforai 

scheme  prescribed.     That  is  to  say,  the  tuna  Association  in  1877 ;  and  the  rules  for  spcHmg  have 

innst  be  applied  to  suoh  schools  only  as  come  been  since  adopted, 

within  the  uniform  systtem  devised ;  are  under  The  advocates  of  spelling  reform  argue  thus:  1. 

the  general  supervision  of  the  State  Superin-  Th?  *\P^^^  ^  .'?^"?4^^  "^I'f^^.^J^^Ji^^r 

.      ,*    ^        ,  ..*^  ,       ,              .  .         c^x    n       *  tent.    2.  The  spellmg  hmdcre our  people  from  beoom- 

tendent,  and  the  local  supervision  of  the  County  j^^  readers,  (l)^y  the  length  of  tline  ft  takes  to  learn, 

iSuperintendent ;  are  free  from  all  sectarian  re«  and  (2)  by  tlie  dislike  of  reading  it  induces.  An  aver- 

li;jious  control,  and  are  open   to  all  children  a^  German  learns,  they  say,  in  about  one  third  the 

within  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  t»me.    «.  Civilisation  and  Christianity  are  both  hin- 

though  this^eedpm  of  admission  Z  all  wiU  not  g^^  ^;  ^^t^^^^elt  Tt  3^^ 

preclude  the  ola^incation  of  the  schools  accord-  gua^a  changes  in  written  words  rapidly  correspond  to 

ing  to  the  ages,  sex,  race,  or  mental  acquire^  changes  in  pronnneiation.    Why  not  in  ours  I    6.  The 

meats  of  the  pupils,  provided  only  they  remain  language  was  made  for  men,  and  not  men  for  the  Ian- 

free  to  all  who  come  within  the  class  to  which  f„^;,^- S^Xn^iJ^JX-'-Ti^^"  G- ^r 
tJi  3  particular  school  is  set  apart.  ^  Anglo-Saxon.  8.  It  will  make  the  learning  of  foreign 
The  Fucolty  of  the  University  of  Mississippi  tongues  easy.  9.  It  will  settle  Uie  school  pronunci- 
appointed  a  committee  of  the  professors  '^  to  ation  of  Latin  and  Qreek.  10.  Several  modem  Ian- 
consider  the  propriety  of  uniting  with  other  guages  have  had  their  spellmg  reformed  by  the  mflu- 
educational  b^iJS  in  a  memorial>o  Congress  r,;LtlS,^a^^^^^^^^ 
for  the  i^>pointment  of  a  commission  whose  no  race  are  more  ready  reformers. 

'^u*^^*^'^^,.^^/^^'''''®1?^?'^^^P''w''5k'^  The  report  to  the  Faculty  concludes  with 

the  desirability  of  attempting  to  simplify  the  ^jj.^  resolution- 

En^^ish  spelling."    In  a  report  made  on  Feb-  '                               ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

ruiry  lltb,  the  committee  state  the  origin  of  u^^^j  i^  a^erious  hindronoe  iriearSin-  to  rSdTand 

the  proposed  reform   agitation,  the  changes  write,  and  is  one  cause  of  the  alarming  illitoraoy  in  our 

contemplated,  and  the  present  strength  of  its  country ;  that  it  occupies  much  time  in  our  schools 

friends.     So  much  as  relates  to  the  changes  which  is  needed  for  otW  branches  ot' study;  and  that 

cuntAmnlntMi  \a  hriAfi  v  aat  forth  in  these  words  •  **  ^  desirable  w  request  our  Legislaturos,  State  au  I 

cuQiempiatea  is  oneny  set  lorin  in  tnese  woras .  n^^ion^l,  to  appoint  oommuwioners  to  investiaate  tlilj 

1.  There  are  eighteen  Boman  letters  which  com-  matter,  and  report  what  measures,  if  any,  oan  be  taken 

m^nly  represent  in  English  nearly  the  same  element-  to  simplify  our  spelling. 

arv  sounds  which  they  represented  in  Latin:  a  (fa-  ^,        ,      .             ,     ,    ,, .     .,^     «.  ^    .     «r»*A 

ThoD,  b,  c  (k,  q),  d,  e  (met),  f,  a  (go),  h,  i  (pick),  1,  The  elections  to  be  held  m  the  State  in  1879 

m,  n,  o  (go),  p,  r,  s  (so),  t.  a  (fufl).  were  for  approval  or  rejection  of  a  constitii- 

±  The  consonant  sounds  represented  hi  I^in  by  i  ^ons^  amendment,  and  for  the  choice  of  mem- 

3.  There  are  three  short  vowels  imknown  to  the  county  and  municipal  officers.     The  constitn- 

early  Romans  which  are  without  proper  representa-  tional  amendment  proposed  was  as  follows : 
tived  in  English,  those  in  fht,  not,  hut. 


It  seems  bwttofcllowthaLrtin and  otiicr lanffuawss  oay.ajwr  wie  arai  olouwij  m  uanuiuy,  looo,  »uu  ui- 

"t^lS  K^num  letten^^         ofasl^tfgn  J?*^^^!/  thereafter,  unless  sooner  convened  by  the 

..  rshort  iSSSTandite  lon^,  distimjuishin^  tiie.^  g^^^'X    ^he  Ume  and  phice  of  mcctmg  may  be 

nS  ^.lWrJo!rid'«^  ^^^ItT'^fr^^Z^t^ 

tcr..    Twenty^wo  of  tii«e  have  their  common  form  ^  ^  ^",M?^yv^'  -^^f/tK^  ^??'^^  ?ii^ffl^ 

«n.ipowerd2cribedinland2.    The  tiiree  vowels  in  i?' t?  u\TAfSf  ^^51!?^^^ 

lat,  not,  but,  need  new  letters.    For  the  consonants  YIS>  ??,«\?^''f^^  ot'^L  J2L™?'& 

n  ^;  r^resit^i  by  digraphs  new  lettem  would  be  do-  iToffli^Jl^^^^^^ 


1 


The 'oh«ij^  wcommwaod  «ra  inlatimtWly  thoeo:    J"-"^. M^i?v'\n' J^*?,^  Tm"  '^iJS'hold'S.S 
Thirty-«^l«ten,.iart»«d  of  tw«ty-six..  2.  Of  thejo    ^JltL^^t'rl^JZZ^L^Zi  ttin^^L^Z 


^  single  ooosonantB  be  for  the  present 
trvAted  as  single  letters,  vis. :  th,  dh,  sh,  zh,  ng^  ch. 

6.  Tiiot  e  and  i  be  distinguished  by  duMritical  marks.  The  objection  urged  against  this  amendment 

Tliis  is  the  aubstanws  as  to  the  new  alpliabct  pro-  ^„  ^y^^^  l^  ^^^^^  require  the  State  election 

r-^^ei ;  but  the  committee  of  the  Philological  Assocui-  r   ,    , ,         .,            l  ,          ..,    .t^    r.f^r^^rrau, 

Ji  a  in  1879,  at  Saratoga,  made  tiie  foUowmg  sugges-  to  be  held  on  the  same  day  with  the  Oongres- 

tiva*  aa  to  apelUng :  "ional  elections.    If,  therefore,  the  rule  of  mill- 
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tary  supervision  of  Congressional  elections  was  them  to  tbe  csrd,  and  thenoe,  thioogli  the  doffer,  unall 

to  be  continued,  the  State  elections  would  be  drawing  and  calender  roUera,  they  i^  delivered  ^ 

^«*v^<.^^  4.^  #»...:L«  :.«^.rn.-^«^^  perfect  alivcr  into  a  pevolvinff  can.    By  this  prrxx*5 

exposed  to  foreign  interference.  Snly  four  machines  are  neceSrr  to  convert  aoT  given 

At  the  oommencetaent  of  the  election  cam-  amount  of  seed-cotton  into  perfect  yarti»|  visT,  cttrxi, 

paign  some  attempts  were   made  to  arouse  an  chanflod^  drawinff-fhune,  speeder,  ana  apinnliij- 

and  organize  those  who  had  formerly  been  ft»nic.    it  la  true  a  cieanaer  of  ticed-ootton  U  u»4tl  &&>  a 

knnwn  flu  RadiojdA      Th«   t^nd^nov   of  theaA  preparatory  machine.    Its  eiae  i»  22>«28k44  incLt«; 

Known  as  Kaaicais.     ine  lenaeDcy  or  tnese  5ogt7$76;  capacity,  6,ooo  pounds  of  seed-cotton  i-.r 

efforts  seems  to  have  been  considered  on  the  day ;  power  iwowiuy  to  diive,  one  half  of  one  I m^. 

part  of  the  whites  as  likely  to  array  against  The  new  proocas  tUspenses  with  fhlly  one  halt  ihe 

them  the  blacks.     In  their  apprehensions  they  building,  machinery,  motive  power,  and  operative? 

were  led  to  demand  the  withdrawal  from  the  bithcrto  nccessaiy  to  convert  any  grren  amount  of 

^^.,««-«-  ^f  v«-^*x  .^P  *\.^  »«:..«.:.^a1  «•  »k:«.A  «•«  seed-cotton  mto  yams :  causes  the  card,  with  the  i>aiij* 

couDty  of  Yazoo  of  the  pnncipal  or  white  can-  .^lount  of  moti/o  power,  to  do  five  timea  as  mu.ii 

aioate  for  sheriff.     Ihis  was  refused^  but  the  work;  saves  one  half  the  usual  waste,  and  prtxiu<t-« 

candidate  promised  to  decline  the  nomination,  stronger  aliver,  rove,  and  thread  than  can  be  maut  <  f 

which  was  accepted.      Subseqaently,   in  the  baledootton.  which,  oa  account  of  thcur extra •tiTii>r.li, 

heat  of  the  campaign,  personal  remarks  led  to  "^^?P  ^J^  ^''  ^®'  4?^^'  ^"^^^  enablin^opeiath .-« 

•*«v  v.»uj^i»i|^u,  p^  ^M»^  ■«    «  ^^  '^^  -*'  tQ  attend  more  maehmeir  and  each  machme  to  d^. 

{lersonal  encounters,  and  in  some  instances  a  more  work.    The  thread  w  equal  in  eveiy  respect  ri^ 

OSS  of  life.     There  were  two  cases  attended  that  made  of  baled  cotton,  fifty  per  cent,  stnmger.  acd 

with  unusual  excitement.  more  sheeny.    The  attachment  superaedes  the  itji. 

The  election  was  confined  to  the  choice  of  Pf*'  and  compress,  because  they  are  intended  hi  J 

county  officers  and  a  State  Legislature^    T^^  e^;;^o^;^,*^doTbriC,?  SS^^ 

result  of  the  latter  was :  m  the  Senate,  88  Dem-  the  cords,  because  they  are  only  used  to  tiy  to  ren.e.:j 

ocrats,  2  Nationals,  and  1  Republican ;  in  the  the  injury  done  by  the  gin,  press,  and  compreM6 ;  i't 

House,  96  Democrats,  18  Nationals,  5  Repub-  fuperecdfis  the  rnlway,  railway  drawing-head,  aL*o  ail 

licans,  8  Independents,  and  8  vacancies;  total,  itfl^^^^J'i^^e'C^^^  W^il';^:^;.' 

^'^^*      , ,    ,               ,                 ,                        , ,  machines,  and  perfect  thread  can  be  made  witLojt 

In  addition  to  the  expenditure  for  public  theoL 

schools,  the  State  has  expended  during  the  last  The  reason  why  the  card  will  do  five  timea  as  mcc  a. 

nine  years  for  Alcorn   (colored)  University,  ^^  ^^^.-^S^"?  5?^  ,*?«  "«°«  amount  ^  mc.Ac 

$216,250.;  the  colored  State  normal  schooljlt  r^rtt^^JiS^^^rT'^tSloT.^ 

HoUySprings,  $51,450;  that  at  Tugaloo,  $28,-  the  machinery,  fly,  or  become  tangled,  but  are  ke]  t 

ODD.  straight  and  paraUel.  and  caidmff  is  but  the  stnu^'l.t- 

An  important  invention  for  the  conversion  cumg  of  the  ootton  filaments.    The  saving  of  one  i.:ij 

of  Beed-cotton  into  yarn  w«  m«le  by  I.  T.  ^^'SS^^fS^'SZJ^dS^JILSn^  't,.- 

Clements  of  bmyma  in  Tennessee,  who  died  extn  strength  of  the  thread  and  skeinisowinipto  th« 

two  years  ago,  without  accomplishing  anything  working  of  the  cotton  fVesh  from  the  seed,  the  oil  nf 

by  his  invention.     It  was  taken  np  by  a  citizen  which  lias  kept  it  alive,  liyht,  elastio,  and  flexil  \, 

of  Mississippi  and  improved ;  new  patents  were  J^^.f^l*^  attenuating  quahtiea  pwfect :  and  the  i«a 

^^f.:«^wi   5i^  :*  -.*-  v-^..  -1.1  :«*^^.-«  :-.  .«.«»»  that  it  has  never  been  nap-cut  or  tangled  by  ihe  irn, 

obtained,  and  it  was  brought  into  use  m  many  ^^.^.^ compressed, or^praitted to&come dry,  ^.i. 

of  the  mills  in  the  Carolmas,  Tennessee,  Geor-  aoned.  and  brittle  in  this  tangled  oooditaon,  nor  h^A  it 

gia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  under  the  name  been  ii^ured  by  the  wiUower,  l<mper,  double  lop|.<.r, 

of  **  the  Olements  attachment"     It  is  a  combi-  breaker,  and  cards,  where  the  dainage  done  by  ii.i- 

natH,n  of  the  gin  and  the  card  for  conver;1ng  ^-^  l^\^iS^:^  ::'tl  ^S^IT^^ 

seed-cotton  by  one  operation  into  sh vers.    The  that  are  olauned  forthe  «  new procoaa,''   TTie  mniiu-, 

machine  is  thus  described :  baling,  bagging,  and  ties  are  ssTcd ;  the  aaed  im.n^ 

to  the  manufacturers ;  no  loss  fhMn  falsely  packed  c't- 

It  consists  of  a  thirty-six  inch  toD^flat,  self-stripping  ton ;  no  strikes  from  operetivcs,  for  it  is  the  poor  mar  ;* 

card ;  the  attachment  (which  w  a  diminutive  gin  18  x  factory,  and  his  dauirtitcni  are  the  operaUTes.    Tte 

18x86  inches)  is  substituted  for  the  lickcr-in  and  feed-  entire  capital  neceesiuy  for  the  smauest-siatd  th^^- 

rollers  of  the  card ;  its  saws  sre  seven  inches  m  diam-  process  mills,  induding  building  and  motive  por  t  r. 

eter,  with  fourteen  teeth  to  the  inch,  and  revolve  from  h  onlv  $8,500,  and  wffl  pay  a  net  profit  of  80  t^  :«• 

100  to  200  times  per  minute.    The  brush  oonnected  per  cent  per  annum.     It  savw  all  ezponsc,   l'-.-^^. 

with  the  saws  is  a  cvlinder  covered  with  bristles ;  its  waste,  dryage,  pcrquisitics,  gencml  average  accoui :  -. 

periphery  revolves  little  faster  than  the  wiws,  and  has  atealase  and  speculation,  etc.,  on  cotton  m  lirn-i- 

also  a  traverse  or  horizontal  motion.    The  periphery  fW>m  the  field  to  the  factory,  be  that  distance  U>  *  r 

of  the  card  travels  a  little  faster  than  the  brush ;  a  feed-  15  OOO  miles,  as  ftom  JnAim.  to  Manchester.  England. 

table  is  placed  above  the  card  and  oonnected  with  the  \,^^r^^^^^     •«•      -r     .  1              *   »  .    r> 

attachment  by  a  chute,  and  gives  a  reguUtr  supply  of  MISSOURI.     The  Legislatare  of  this  Stnto 

seed-cotton  to  the  attachment    A  stop-motion  is  u^ed  assembled  on  January  8tb.    In  the  Senate  Lieu- 

tp  save  waste  in  case  of  ««adcnt.    These,  with  a  small  tenant-Governor  Brockmeyer  presided,  and  in 

drawing  roller  between  the  doffer  and  calender  rollers,  ^i,«  U/*«a«  1/-  n^i^u  ^#  nXi*  r€kn«.f«r  w.^  ^»  ^ 

to  reduSo  the  sliver  to  the  ordinary  working  site,  anJ  ^^^  J®^!®  ^^'  °^^^  ^'  ^'«  ^°,«^  f*®  *^^'*^ 

a  cam-motion  to  receive  said  sliver,  are  all  the  changes  sen  Speaker.     After  a  seasion  01 182  «iay^  nn»l 

and  additions  made  to  the  card,  and  there  are  none  the  passage  of  208  bills,  it  adjourned  c»D  May 

made  elsewhere.    The  seed-cotton  is  spread  upon  the  20th 

SSSTh  r^l  taS,  ft?-.S^'nSi  K  tS^SS  ,\^'>.  Ho»«,  the  followmg  r^M<m  w=« 

is  removed  from  the  seed,  and  while  on  the  fine  saw-  Wloptea . 

teeth  (after  pcjsing  the  ribs)  passes  through  a  set  of  Wh^reasy  There  is  mat  flnandal  strinf!eiK7  amAn;: 

combinc^platcs,  which  removes  all  extraneous  matter,  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  and  especially  Ami'Zi^ 

and  deliven  the  filaments  to  the  bmshf  which  deliven  the  people  of  Missouri;  and. 
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Whernu.  The  bordena  of  taxation  are  greatlj^dne  to  ber  from  Andrew  stated,  '*if  it  had  not  been 

our  bonded  indebtednew,  which  knows  no  shrinkage  gtopped,  the  treasury  woold  have  been  com- 

and  must  bo  provided  for  by  law ;  and  as  the  amount  ^urii/Jii»iiifi«H  »» 

of  our  annual  taxation  ia  jfreatly  in  disproportion  to  pwwiy  orainea.     _       ,  .  ^    ^_     _  .  , 

the  value  of  all  agricultural,  manufiujturing,  and  other        A.  bill  was  introdaced  into  the  House  to  make 

prxiucts  of  labor ;  and,  the  whipping-post  one  of  the  penal  institutions 

WkerMt,  Coming  freah  from  Ao  people  as  we  do,  to  of  the  8tate.    It  provided  for  the  use  of  the 


trcnchment  in  all  the  departments  of  ^vemment  aa  form,  was  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  an  economical 

will  reduce  the  hardens  of  taxation,  and  m  all  our  loari;*-  measure  in  the  matter  of  criminal  costs.    Mr. 

lation  we  will  ever  keep  before  our  minds  the  mter-  (j^ynj^^j  g^i^  to  whip  a  man  was  to  destroy  his 

eiti  of  the  great  labanng  classes  of  our  State.  "  ^  j  ««w  w».^w  ^  mi^  »    *«*.  «  «»  -^  y„        ^  . 

*^             ^  manhood.    He  was  opposed  to  the  bill  on  pnn- 

An  election  of  Senators  in  Oonspress  took  oiples  of  humanity.  Mr.  Mclntyre  of  Audrain 
place  on  January  21  st.  For  the  short  term,  said  the  way  of  the  transgressor  was  hard,  and 
expiriog  on  March  4th,  the  rote  in  the  Senate  if  men  didn^t  want  to  be  Bogged  they  must  not 
was :  for  (General  James  Shields,  Democrat,  violate  the  law.  Mr.  Campbell  thought  the  bill 
2A ;  Charles  G.  Barton,  Repiiblican,  6 ;  T.  Z.  0.  would  increase  rather  than  diminish  criminal 
Fo??,  National,  2.  In  the  House  the  vote  was :  costs ;  hence  he  opposed  it  Mr.  Mudd  of  Lin- 
Shield^  102 ;  Fogg,  22 ;  Burton,  12.  For  the  coin  offered  an  amendment  making  the  bill  ap- 
fuil  term  ensuing,  the  vote  in  the  Senate  was:  ply  to  embezzlers  and  those  who  refuse  to  re- 
for  George  G.  Vest,  Democrat,  26 ;  Gkistavus  turn  their  property  to  the  assessor  for  purposes 
A.  Finkelnburg,  Republican,  6  ;  Henry  Esh-  of  taxation.  It  was  finally  lost  by  a  vote  of 
baiigh,  National,  2.     In  the  House  the  vote  yeas  44,  nays  75. 

was:  Vest,  99;  Eshbaugh,  25;  Finkelnburg,  A  compulsory  education  bill  introduced  in 

12.  the  Senate  required  all  children  between  the 

On  January  25th  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  years  to  attend  the 
located  at  St.  Joseph,  was  burned.  The  fire  public  schools  twelve  weeks  in  each  year,  ex- 
commenced  in  the  afternoon  in  the  extreme  cepting  in  cases  where  it  would  be  obviously 
e:i^tem  portion  of  the  building,  and,  the  wind  improper  to  compel  such  attendance.  It  how- 
bd'mg  from  the  east,  the  flames  spread  rapidly  to  ever  failed  to  become  a  law. 
the  main  building,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  en-  A  delegation  of  women  appeared  before  the 
tire  structure  was  hopelessly  destroyed.  There  Committee  on  Constitutional  Amendments  of 
were  218  patients  in  the  asylum,  and  the  efforts  the  House,  to  urge  upon  its  members  the  pro- 
of the  superintendent  and  officers  were  imme-  priety  of  reporting  a  constitutional  amendment 
diit6ly  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  inmates,  conferring  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  women. 
Fortanately,  their  work  in  this  respect  was  Mrs.  Hazard  said  that  if  women  were  permit- 
^^oedily  and  effectually  done.  Not  a  Hie  was  ted  to  vote,  the  political  pool  would  not  be  as 
I'Ht.  An  appropriation  of  $75,000  was  passed  maddy  as  it  is.  Mrs.  Dickinson  said  that  she 
at  this  session  to  rebuild  the  asylum.  believed  that  some  of  the  opposition  came  from 

A  constitational  amendment  to  remove  the  men  who  feared  that  women  would  seek  office. 

State  capital  from  Jefferson  City  to  Sedalia  was  Mrs.  Starrett  said  that  by  mingling  with  the 

rejected.   The  Logislature  concluded  that,  with  world  and  transacting  her  own  busmess  she  had 

an  annually  recurring  deficiency  in  the  reve-  come  to  believe  in  woman^s  rights.    She  did 

nae^  and  a  serious  difficulty  in  meeting  it,  it  not  believe  that  physical  strengui  was  the  basis 

was  no  time  for  removals  that  woidd  call  for  of  government.    Mrs.  Hazard  said  that  in  ax 

lar^d  extra  expenditures.  States  women  were  allowed  to  vote  on  school 

A  bill  providing  for  a  trial  of  the  bell-punch  matters.    Mrs.  Starrett  read  a  communication 

in  Missouri  passed  the  Housa  by  a  vote  of  yeas  from  the  Speaker  of  the  Wyoming  House  oi 

b"),  nays  311,  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate  by  a  Representatives,  referring  in  glowing  terms  to 

vote  of  yeas  8,  nays  15.  the  excellent  effects  of  woman^s  suffrage  in  that 

An  effort  was  made  to  repeal  the  rat-bounty  Territory.    Mr.  Lackland  of  St.  Charles  asked, 

law,  bat  failed.    This  law,  passed  in  1877,  au-  in  case  of  woman^s  suffrage,  if  the  husband 

t  torized  ooanty  courts  to  offer  a  reward  of  five  would  not  control  the  vote  of  the  wife?   Judge 

rents  each  for  rat^scalps,  delivered  in  round  Dryden  said  that  from  experience  he  thought 

lots  of  not  less  than  fifty.    It  was  put  in  prao-  not.    Mrs.  Hazard  said  they  would  be  glad  to 

tre  in  a  few  counties,  and  found  to  work  too  hear  the  views  of  the  committee,  so  that  they 

Well  for  the  county  exchequer.    Rat-hunting  could  answer  any  objections.    Judge  Dryden 

I'^ciroe  a  flourishing  business,  and  the  revenues  said  that  in  behalf  of  the  committee  he  would  be 

of  some  counties  were  severely  taxed  t«)  pay  compelled  to  decline  the  unequal  combat.    The 

for  the  scalps.    In  Bates  County  as  much  aa  committee  reported  the  constitutional  amend- 

1 1,700  has  been  paid  out,  and  in  Andrew  $8,-  ment  to  the  House,  and  that  body  indefinitely 

-^').    These  payments  show  a  slaughter  of  84,-  postponed  its  consideration  by  a  vote  of  yeas 

"JO  rats  in  Bates  and  68,000  in  Andrew ;  but,  64,  nays  61. 

as  the  member  from  Bates  said,  it  had  **  nearly  A  white  earth  called  "tiff"  or  baryta  is  an 

baakropted  the  treasury,"  and,  as  the  mem-  important  product  of  MissourL    It  is  found  in 
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large  qaantities  in  WaAhhigton,  Jefferson,  and  wcmld  be  in  an  eaij  condition.  But  m  the 
Franklin  Coantles,  and  the  other  regions  where  Legislature  has  no  aatboritj  to  inoreayw  tbe 
lead  abounds.  When  ground  in  oil  and  mixed  tax-rates  on  property,  the  needed  additiot&l 
with  a  small  proportion  of  white  lead,  it  makes  revenue  must  be  sought  for  in  special  taxes  nod 
a  cheap  paint  verj  useful  for  many  purposes,  licenses.  Among  the  sohemes  devised  was  tbe 
Much  of  the  so-called  white  lead  in  the  markets  bell-punch  tax,  the  failure  of  whieh  is  men- 
contains  more  tiff  than  lead,  for  large  quanti-  tioned  above.  A  bill  for  a  poll-tax  of  |1  w&s 
ties  of  it  are  exported  from  the  State.  A  bill  introduced,  but  failed  to  become  a  law.  A  liil 
was  passed  not  to  forbid  the  mixture  of  tiff  with    was  also  passed  by  the  House,  authorizing  iLe 

white  lead,  but  requiring  that  the  proportion  of  issue  of  $8,000,000  four  per  cent.  State  bonus 

the  cheaper  material  in  the  mixture  shall  be  of  small  denominations,  in  imitation,  except  in 

marked  on  every  package  sold  in  the  State,  one  respect,  of  the  Georgia  law.    (See ''  An- 

whether  manufactured  there  or  brought  from  nual  Gyclopasdia"  for  1878,  Geoboia.)   Tbe 

other  States,  so  that  purchasers  might  know  intent  was  to  gradually  replace  the  six  ptr 
what  they  were  buying.  The  bill  peremptorily  cent.  State  bonds  as  they  tell  due  with  fccr 
forbids  the  mixture  of  the  earth  in  bread,  con-  per  cents,  and  thus  save  two  per  cent,  in  tie 
fections,  and  other  articles  of  food,  under  severe  annual  interest  The  new  |M)nds  were  to  U 
penalties.  08,  10s,  208,  50s,  100s,  500s,  and  l,000eL  t  little 

A  resolution  designed  partly  to  secure  fair  larger  than  greenback  bills,  with  small  afiuuiil 
voting,  and  partly  to  thwart  the  Federal  su-  interest-coupons  attached.  They  were  to  l« 
pervision  of  State  elections,  was  offered  in  the  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State  after  he 
House,  directing  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  years  from  date,  but  not  dne  till  twenty  year^ 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  changing  the    and  with  the  coup<ms  were  to  be  reeeivable  lur 

f^resent  method  of  voting  by  ballot  for  the  State  interest^taxes.  Tliey  were  to  be  sokl  cr 
iving- voice  method,  in  which  every  voter  an-  disposed  of  at  not  less  than  their  par  valoe,  tuA 
nounces  the  nume  of  each  candidate  he  votes  to  be  liable  to  taxation.  Only  five  votes  were 
for.  This  was  the  fashion  that  prevailed  many  cast  against  the  biU.  Another  bill,  to  i^^ue 
years  ago,  and  is  still  in  vogue  in  the  old  $250,000  small  funding  State  bonds  oi  the  de- 
States  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  Id  all  the  nominations  of  $5  and  |10,  was  voted  dows  bj 
other  States  it  has  yielded  to  the  system  of  the  Houses  after  which  the  vote  was  rec(>L- 
ballots,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  any  aidered  and  the  bill  referred  to  a  special  com- 
one  from  knowing  how  the  voter  votes  except  mittee. 

himself.    The  resolution  also  directed  the  com-        There  was  quite  a  difference  between  tbe 

mittee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  hold-  views   presented  to  the  Legidatnre  by  the 

ing  the  State  election  on  a  different  day  from  State  Treasurer  and  the  State  Anditw.    Ac- 

that  on  which  the  Congressional  election  is  cording  to  the  latter,  the  State  «flseanneDt,  «x- 

held.  elusive  of  the  railroads,  for  the  present  j^ihT, 

For  five  years  the  State  revenues  have  been  was  $628,982,778— a  decrease  of  $82,586,i  ol 

falling  short  of  the  amount  needed  to  defray  irom  the  assessment,  and  of  $60,786,402  irvm 

the  expenses  of  the  State  government  and  pro-  tbe  eoualized  valuation,  of  1877.    Estirofitin^ 

vide  for  contingencies.    The  public  expendi-  that  tne  State  Board  would  increase  tbe  hs- 

tures  in  some  departments  have  been  reduced,  aessment  $10,000,000,  the  reduction  from  IbTT 

but  still  a  deficiency  annually  occurred,  which  would  be  $50,000,000.    In  othw  words,  tbao 

had  to  be  met  with  a  short  loan  in  the  shape  of  would  be  $50,000,000  less  taxable  valuation  in 

revenue  bonds.     The  explanation  of  this  defi-  the  State  to  raise  taxea  from  during  the  t\iu 

ciency  is  to  be  found  in  the  increase  of  the  years  1879-^80  than  there  waa  in  tbe  previous 

numberof  recipients  of  public  charity— insane,  two.    The  tax-rate  (40  cents  on  the  $10o)  ij 

deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind — ^and  the  conse-  fixed  by  law  and  can  not  be  changed,  so  tbut 

(^uent  increased  cost  of  the  charitable  institu-  the  Auditor  estimated  that  the  decrease  in  tbe 

tions ;  the  large  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  valuation  would  cause  a  reduction  in  the  reve- 

cost  of  criminal  trials;  and  the  decrease  of  the  nues  of  $200,000  a  year,  or  $400,000  for  tb« 

State  valuation  of  property  fVom  which  taxes  two  years.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Stu'o 

were  derived.    The  State  rates  of  taxation  are  Treasurer  submitted  to  the  House,  in  answer 

limited  by  the  Constitution  to  40  cents  on  the  to  a  resolution  adopted  on  May  6th,  an  official 

$100— one  half  for  revenue  and  one  half  for  in-  statement  for  the  four  mpnths  ending  Apr.) 

terest  and  principal  of  the  State  debt.    The  in-  80th.    It  stated  that  the  receipts  of  the  Trt  a* 

terest-tax  yields  enough  for  payment  of  the  an-  snry  from  January  1st  to  May  1st  were  $1.(>7T,- 

nualinterest  on  the  debt,  and  something  more;  455.02,  and  the  disbursements  $1,21 8,872. u^ 

but  the  revenue-tax  does  not  yield  enough  for  The  total  balance  on  hand  at  the  latter  date  wu* 

the  demands  on  that  fund.    One  fourth  of  the  $986,045.86,  of  which  $704,888.98  waa  creditcl 

State  revenue  has  to  be  paid  over  for  the  sup-  to  the  interest  fund,  $201,872.16  to  tbe  scbcn ! 

port  of  the  public  schools,  and  this  leaves  only  fund,  and  $11,502.02  to  the  revenue  fhnd.    He 

15  cents  on  the  $100  for  all  other  expenses,  estimated  the  amounts  to  be  drawn  against  tic 

If  it  were  increased  to  20  cents,  there  wonld  revenue  and  interest  funds  for  18i9-'80  nt 

be  no  deficiency ;  the  revenues  would  be  ample  $5,100,000,  or  $100,000  lesa  than  proliable  re- 

to  meet  the  expenditures,  and  the  Treasury  ceipts.    This  opinion  was  finally  adopted  by  tliv 
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Le?{slatiir«L  ^**^  the  measiires  of  relief  above  though  the  Stote  mar,  after  a  protracted  lawstdL  r»* 

mentioned  failed  of  a  final  passage.  ^""^l  ^^  t286^  ^uo  from  t&o  ftUBtin  Bank,  it  i» 

ui^Liwu^T**  AMJ^  vx  a  iiiuu  iia^o^j. for  the  people'ft  BepreBontatives  and  Senators  to  dodda 

There  were,  however,  modifications  made  m  whether  they  can  SSord  to  permit  a  conspicuous  mal- 

some  of  the  tax-laws.     Thos  the  revised  rove-  feasanoe  to  paaa  unrehuked. 
nae  law  of  the  State  as  agreed  upon  bj  the 

Le^slatare,  while  leaving  the  general  text  of  Althoagh  the  Legislatare  did  not  make  an^r 
the  old  law  undisturbed,  made  a  few  changes,  special  provision  for  bringing  suit  against  the 
Iq  the  first  place,  it  extended  the  exemption  Treasurer,  jet  there  is  a  general  law  regulating 
from  State  taxes  which  certain  kinds  of  prop-  officiid  bonds,  reoentlj  passed,  which  reaches 
erty  eigoyed  to  all  other  taxes,  and  made  such  the  case.  It  makes  it  "  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
property  free  from  countj,  city,  and  school  ernor,  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  interest 
taxv»  also.  The  new  provision  concerning  the  of  the  State  would  be  promoted  thereby,  to 
return  of  notee  and  bonds  is  very  rigorous,  direct  the  Attorney-General,  in  the  name  of 
The  old  law  merely  required  the  tax-payer  to  the  State,  to  bring  and  prosecute  any  suit  or 
ratarn  the  gross  amount  of  such  notes  and  suits,  upon  any  official  bond  or  bonds  executed 
ban  da  owned  by  him  or  her,  and  this  require-  to  the  State,  as  to  him  may  seem  proper  ** ; 
ment  was  easily  evaded.  To  make  it  more  and  it  further  empowers  the  Governor  to  in- 
effective, the  new  provision  requires  the  re-  speot  the  books,  minutes,  papers,  and  vouchers, 
tarn  to  give  a  detailed  statement  of  all  notes  or  direct  the  same  to  be  done  by  the  Attorney- 
and  bonds  owned — the  amount  and  date  of  General,  in  any  of  the  State  offices,  so  that  he 
each  separate  note  and  bond,  and  tlie  name  of  may  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  af- 
the  maker.  The  tax-payer  is  to  make  oath  to  fairs  of  the  State  office  inquired  into. 
this  list,  and  to  state  tne  value  of  the  notes  and  A  bill  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
boQls  so  returned ;  but  his  valuation  is  not  lishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  ap* 
fiail,  as  it  is  subject  to  review  by  the  County  propriating  $5,000  biennially  for  its  support. 
Board  of  Equalization.  It  was  thought  this  The  Commissioner,  appointed  by  the  Governor 
provision  would  secure  the  return  of  a  large  every  two  years,  is  to  be  some  suitable  person 
amount  of  notes  and  bonds  held  in  the  State  identified  with  the  labor  interests  of  the  State, 
which  the  oirners  have  habitually  refused  to  His  duty  will  be  to  collect,  assort,  classify,  and 
g'lre  in  for  taxation.  Another  law  was  also  publish  in  annual  reports,  statistical  details  re- 
passed which  more  explicitly  regulated  the  as-  lating  to  all  the  industries  in  the  State — giving 
sei<)iient  and  taxation  of  railroads.  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  various 

The  matter  of  the  late  State  Treasurer  Gates  industries,  the  rate  of  wages  paid,  the  amount 

Tsea  *'  Annual  Oyclopaodia  "  for  18T8,  Missoubi)  of  raw  material  used,  and  the  value  of  the  fin- 

WIS  before  the  Legislature  during  the  entire  ished  product. 

setiiion.    A  oommittee  of  the  House  reported       A  bill  was  also  passed  to  provide  for  the  estab- 

OQ  the  subject.    Resolutions  were  adopted  to  lishment  of  an  Immigration  Bureau,  with  three 

appoint  a  committee  to  propose  articles  of  im-  Commissioners.    It  makes  an  annual  appropria- 

P  iaehmenti  which  were  reported,  and  in  the  tion  of  $5,000  for  the  object,  and  assigns  to  the 

end  failed  to  pass.    The  whole  case  is  summed  Bureau  as  a  part  of  its  duty  to  collect  and 

op  in  the  following  statement :  compile,  from  all  available  sources,  correct  sta- 

Thcre  is  no  one  m  the  State  who  wants  to  wreak  ^'^^^^^  «^^^  descriptions  of    the  material  re- 

Toa /Qance  on  the  State  Treasurer.    Oa  the  contrary,  sources  and  social  condinon  of  the  ctate,  and 

r)i.r<;  u  amonff  those  who  believe  he  oui^ht  to  be  im-  from  time  to  time  to  prepare  and  publish  pam- 

P-i.licl  an  lOmast  univewal  sympathy  for  his  mis-  phlets,  with  maps  of  the  State,  essays,  and 

LaSfiSita.'ThirSSuJ^cJS'r'Sf^^  articles  correcu/deecriblngltodevelopea  «.d 

iti^tetd  of  himself.     It  is  known  that  he  was  on-  undeveloped  agricultural  and  mineral  resources 

trappei  into  the  ofiloial  malfeasance  that  oonstitutes  and  manufacturing  interests,  and  such  other 

t  /o  «Tound  of  complaint  hy  others,  who  sought  to  per-  local  information  as  may  be  of  interest  to  im- 

r.rt  him  and  hU  P"blw  trost  to  ^^^^J .^"^"^l^^  migrants.    It  is  urged  in  favor  of  the  State  as 

ur.iit  would  be  a  relief  to  the  publio  if  these  oouldoe  .  ^^„:,«ki^  i^^.«^^»  a.«  iw«»«^».«4.«   4.i,«4.  ♦»,-. 

i  ^L.hedand  he  permitted  to  eJoape.    It  la  because  he  f  desirable  location  for  iinmigrant^  that  the 

U  tha  official  axeat  of  the  wrong  done,  and  the  onlv  land  is  very  cheap ;  that  it  has  a  well-arranged 

t^'^jra  that  disciplinary  measures  must  take  hold  or,  and  nearly  complete  system  of  railroads  pene- 

Y'  vt  tho  demand  for  prooeoain  j«  a^ilnat  him  is  nuide.  trating  to  all  sections  of  the  State,  while  in  the 

I:  w  absurd  to  deny  that  tho  State  Treasurer  has  done  ^^-.^iT  c*a*^  ♦v.«  «.>«»•««  io««iia  lu  l^  a..^^^...  .^ 

annhin?  wrong.  ^He  has  admitted  the  very  wrongs  newer  States  the  cheap  lands  he  m  regions  re- 

tiir/ed :  first,  that  he  rafiiaod  to  obey  the  oonstitu.  ^otQ  from  the  few  ridlway  lines  built;  that  it 

'«!i.a  reqatrameot  about  depositing  the  State  moneys,  possesses  both  timber  and  prairie  lands,  its 

^•'.aa^  taore  was  no  penalty  for  the  oflTenae— though  forests  yielding  valuable  wooas  for  which  tbere 

t  ..absenoe  of  penrity  did  not  prevent  him  from  jg  ^  constant  market,  and  at  the  same  time 

:'.^  the  renmrement  after  the  moneys  had  been  lost:  #„^»  i..   «   ^  ^-^♦^^xj^«         •    V^?v     j^        vl 

-  I>nl,  thk  he  took  $5,000  out  of  the  Treasury  ani  Jj™8^\°»  »  protection^ against  the  droughts 

u'^^ve  it  to  persons  in  Jackson  County  as  hideinnity  that  afflict  un wooded  regions.  To  these  may  be 

iriiast  losi  in  golnz  haM  for  him  in  his  individual  added  an  abundance  of  good  water,  supplied 

;'/ R"'l*^\j^:*h'^1f^^^^  ^y  ^^^^  fl«^°»  «P™8»  «nd  running  streams. 

t.'i  B  Kna,  after  the  owners  thereof  nad  virtually  eon-  XMiaa^nJi  :«  «  »».».  i«.^<^  oa  «.  ^t. 

:  V-^l  to 'him  that  it  waa  insolvent-thus  uid4  the  It^A^  "  1  ^^^  ^*^  ,®^*H'  mo^e  than  » 

>iiti'»  m^ney  to  keep  ap  a  fkiling  bank.    There  la  no  toira  larger  than  New  York,  and  a  considerable 

tUptiiinj^  these  faoto.     They  stand  admitted ;  and  proportion  of  its  area  bas  never  been  brought 
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into  service  for  any  pnrpose  whatever.    In  the  ion  of  the  Attomey-Creneral,  the  term  "Ux 

sonthern  and  western  counties  game  is  more  paying  citizen  *'  in  the  statutes  meAos  ever; 

abundant  than  in  Kansas  and  Texas,  and  three  person,  male  or  female,  who  owns  proper!;  m 
fourths  of  the  area  has  never  been  brought    the  block,  square,  city,  or  township  in  vLicb 

under  cultivation.  the  dram-shop  is  sought  to  be  located^  which  ii 

A  revision  of  the  law  relative  to  insurance  subject  to  taxation.     Whether  the  taxes  on  the 

was  adopted.    It  provides  that  a  life  policy  property  have  been  paid  or  not  is  a  qutfitioD 

shall  not  be  wholly  forfeited  and  the  holder  that  has  no  pertinence.     Persons  who  pay  only 

lose  all  he  has  paid  on  it  by  his  failure  to  keep  a  poll-tax  are  not  sucii  *''  tax-paying  citizeDs.' 

the  premiums  paid  up,  but  that,  in  case  of  such  So  that  the  County  Court  which  grants  the 

failure,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  that  proportion  licenses  has  no  authority  to  grant  such  lictnK 

of  the  original  amount  assured  indicated  by  the  unless  the   petition  therefor  is  signed  by  i 

payments  he  has  made — the  amount  to  be  pay-  majority  of  the  owners  of  taxable  property  io 

able  at  his  death.    As  to  fire  policies,  the  law  the  block,  square,  city,  or  township  in  iiiiub 

provides  that  the  amount  insured '*  shall  be  the  dram-shop  is  desired.    Neither,  in  bis  op.o- 

taken  conclusively  to  be  the  true  value  of  the  ion,  can  the  Court  make  an  order  for  the  r^ 

property  when  insured,  and  the  true  amount  of  newal  of  a  license  in  anticipation  of  its  eij  i- 

loss  and  measure  of  damages  when  destroyed  " ;  ration.     For  ^^  tibe  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 

but  it  allows  the  company  the  choice  of  either  is  by  law  illegal ;  it  is  not  a  privilege  ot  the 

paying  this  amount  in  cash  or  rebuilding  and  citizen.     The  right  to  sell  can  only  be  scquirai 

restoring  the  building  to  its  original  condition  by  complying  with  the  law.    One  who  dtie 

as  to  value,  size,  plan,  and  general  finish.    If  not  possess  the  qualifications  prescribed  \>y  \\x 

the  building  is  partially  destroyed  or  injured,  statute  can  not  acquire  that  right.    (Austin  ff. 

the  company  must  pay  a  sum  of  money  equal  Bate,  10  Mo.,  591 ;  6tate  ex  rel.  Eyger  r^. 

to  the  damage  done,  or  repair  the  same  to  tlie  Holt  Co.  Ct.,  89  Mo.,  521.)    The  qualificMii  cs 

extent  of  the  damage,  at  the  option  of  the  in-  which  an  applicant  for  license  must  pof^-^^^ 

Bured.    Heretofore  this  option  has  been  exer-  are,  that  he  has  not  heretofore  sold  intoxicat- 

cised  by  the  company,  but  the  new  law  gives  it  ing  liquors  on  Sunday  or  been  convicted  of  nny 

to  the  insured  party.  of  the  violations  of  chapter  58,  or  that  he  Ih 

A  fish  bill  was  also  passed  by  the  Legisla-  not  sold  intoxicating  liquors  to  a  minor  vith- 

ture,  which  places  the  'matter  of  stocking  the  out  proper  permission,  etc.  How  can  the  Cum- 

streams  of  Missouri  with  choice  food-fishes  ty  Court  know  in  December  that  a  person  vbo 

under  the  supervision  of  three  Commissioners,  then  has  a  license  to  keep  a  dram-shop  «ul 

who  are  not  to  receive  any  compensation  for  possess  them  on  the  first  day  of  Febmarj  fol* 

their  labors,  but  are  to  have  their  actual  ex-  lowing?" 

penses  paid.    An  appropriation  of  $8,000  is        Several  bills  were  introduced  to  rerulfltc  ih 

made  for  a  hatching-house,  and  a  suitable  agent  sale  of  liquor  by  druggists.    They  h&d  iWj 

to  have  charge  of  it,  the  spawn  and  fry  from  origin  in  the  complaint  that  in  many  tovn^ 

this  establishment  to   be  distributed  in  the  the  suppression  of  regular  drinking-8aloon9  ha> 

waters  of  the  State.    The  act  contains  severe  converted  the  drug-stores  into  tipplicgi  lu^^^ 

prohibitions  against  the  wanton  killing  of  fish,  The  withholding  of  dram-shop  licenses  ly  «^ 

and  the  taking  of  fish  by  wholesale  by  means  county  court  or  a  town  council  does  not  lucc 

of  nets  and  traps.    A  Commissioner,  who  had  any  material  decrease  of  liquor-drinking,  v  r 

been  acting  during  the  previous  year,  obtained  the  unlicensed  drug-stores  supply  drinkers  d\ 

from    Iowa  two    hundred  thousand  salmon-  the  spirits  they  want.    The  State  Auditor  ^  i:- 

eggs,  and  with  the  assistance  of  gentlemen  in  gested  the  propriety  of  requiring  the  pro|'7i - 

various  parts  of  the  State,  distributed  them  in  tors  of  drug-stores  to  take  out  a  drain -^^p 

the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries.  Spring  River  license.    He  stated  in  his  report  that  mti} 

and   its  tributaries,  the  Lamine   and    other  drug-stores  were  **  unlicensed  tippling-hoQMr>. ' 

streams  of  Cooper  County,  the  streams  that  Mr.  Anderson  of  Marion  asserted  that  ""dnv- 

head  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pierce  City,  and  stores  were  doing  more  to  promote  inteiD]Kr- 

the  lakes  and  streams  of  St.  Louis  County.  ance  over  the  State  than  the  saloons.''    ^^r. 

The  temperance  movement  received  more  Riley  of  Buchanan  declared  that  "  the  drink- 

than  usual  attention  in  the  Legislature,  which  ing  of  the  greater  number  of  young  men  U-^ii^ 

seemed  disposed  to  assist  it  by  increasing  the  in  drug-stores."    It  was  urged  in  favor  <>*■  r^ 

diflSculties  m  the  way  of  obtaining  a  license  to  quiring  the  license  that  the  sale  of  Ff>iritr  ^3 

sell  liquors.    A  bill  passed  for  the  government  druggists  deprived  the  State  of  a  eonsider:il  • 

of  cities  of  the  fourth  class  provides  that  "  no  portion  of  the  revenue  it  had  a  right  to  v\:  ^ 

license  shall  be  granted  to  keep  a  dram-shop  or  from  the  sale  of  spirits;  and  tliat  it  was  miyy 

tippling-house  until  a  minority  of  the  tax-pay-  to  dram-shop  proprietors  who  pay  for  a  liccLi 

ing  citizens  shall  sign  a  petition  for  such  license  to  subject  them  to  the  oompetitiozi  of  droiic  ?<:- 

to  be  granted,  which  petition  shall  be  filed  who  sell  without.    On  the  other  hand,  it  ^  .■■» 

with  the  city  clerk."    Cities  of  the  fourth  class  said  in  reply  that  it  was  only  a  amall  mici>r/o 

are  those  having  a  population  between  500  and  of  the  drug-stores  in  the  State  that  were  «>:  • 

5,000;  they  embrace  the  greater  number  of  noxious  to  the  charge  of  being  onlioensed  i::- 

considerable  towns  in  the  State.    In  the  opin-  pling-houses,  and  it  would  he  onMr  to  mA-' 
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all  the  others  bear  tihe  penalty  of  the  offense  enaBo  by  the  Federal  courts  of  each  jurisdiction  and 

of  these  few.    NeTertheless,  a  license  bill  re-  ^f  ^i^p^°X^7exigtimr  laws  of  Co 

lating  to  druggists  passed  the  House  by  the  kerning  ttw  ^movalVl^S^ "  frSm  the^sSfoo^ 

decUive  TOte  of  93  yeas  to  13  nays ;  but  it  to  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  known  as 

failed  to  become  a  law.  acta  amendatory  or  supplementid  to  the  ^^  Judioiaiy 

Bat  the  most  surprising  measure  acted  upon  ^^t  ".<>(,  September  U.  1789,  Mid  more  particularlr 

was  thepropoBitioa  to  «nend  the  State  Con-  ^^elJ!  fufy^SlerS.^^^'^'.SPm 

Btitution  by  making  the  well-known  **  Mame  3^  1875,     •'»•'»        »  »        » 


Lav  "  a  part  of  it.     A  concurrent  resolution  2.  The  enactment  of  such  laws  as  will,  in  all 

was  reported,  which  provided  for  the  submis-  not  expressly  provided  for  by  said  judiciary  act  of 

sion  to  the  vote  of  the  people  in  November,  l^^J.  ^^^^  ^«  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  oourte  to 

1UQA     *  4.U    /-  II  —•         „«iL««*  4.^  *i,^  c*«*I  «^ch  causes  as  mvolve  the  construction,  mterpretaUon, 

1880,  of  the  followmg  amendment  to  the  State  ^r  cnforoement  of  some  provision  of  thi  naUonal  Con^ 

Coastitution :  stitution,  or  of  some  treaty  or  law  enacted  in  jpunu- 

That  Article  XIV.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  «P«  thereto,  and  which  will  secure  to  the  individual 

of  MiMoari  he  and  the  same  ia  hereby  amended  hy  citiwm,  or  to  any  corporaUon,  pnvate  or  mumcipal,  an 

lul.Jing  four  new  aectiona  thereto,  which  shall  read  aa  i^udication  of  all  mattew  of  contract,  or  of  other  legal 

loUows :  rightSj  and  the  redress  of  all  legal  wrongs,  where  such 

*•  Section  18.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxi-  Constitution,  treaties,  or  Uws  are  not  called  hi  quea- 

catiM  liquors  in  this  State,  except  for  medicinal,  me-  tion,  m  the  courta  of  the  State  where  such  contracts 

cbaaical,  and  sacramental  purposes,  ia  prohibited.  ^^^  °u^o  or  wrong  inflicted,  if  made  or  done  by  any 

''  SjBonoir  14.  Every  person  who  shiUl  manu&ctnre  municipal  corporation,  and  if  made  or  done  by  an  in- 
or  expose  for  aals  or  sell  any  intonoadng  liquors,  ex-  dividual  citizen  or  private  oorporation,  then  in  the 
ccpt  for  medicinal,  mechanical,  or  sacramental  pur-  oourta  of  the  State  which  may  be  the  domicile  of  such 
poie8,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  P««on,  or  where  such  person  may  be  found,  or  where 
mUlemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  Any  nor  such  corporation  may  bo  found  to  exist. 
nv>rc  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  And/urther  be  it  retolved^  That  our  Bopresentatives 
f  T  not  leas  ^•n  one  nor  more  than  six  months,  for  1°  Congress  are  hereby  requested  and  our  Senators  in- 
each  oftense.  atructea  to  use  their  olforta  and  their  influence  to  the 

"  SEcnoir  15.  The  Legislature  shall  regulate  snoh  "peedy  effectuation  of  the  measures  aforesaid :  and  that 

manufacture  and  sale  for  medicinal,  mecSanioal,  and  they  may  be  informed  hereof  and  oC^our  desires  in 

.sioraincatal  purposes,  and  ■^*ii  have  power  to  make  ^he  premises,  the  Secretary  of  State  ia  requested  to 

»'ich  other  provisions  for  the  enforcement  of  this  ar-  transmit  to  each  of  our  Senators  and  Be}>re8entatives 

tiole  as  may  be  doemed  necessary.  *  <luly  authenticated  oopy  of  these  resolutions. 

**SECTio3rl6.  TheJ udires  of  all  courts  havinffcrimi-  .          ,              ,                 ,           .■!.       ^t   -  ^t 

lul  jurisdiction  shall  give  sections  18, 14,  and  16  of  ^^  *ct  was  also  passed  providing  that  the 

this  article  hi  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at  each  term  of  resignation  of  county  officers  should  take  effect 

^^''*  from  the  date  of  filing  in  the  office  of  the 

This  resolation  passed  the  House  by  a  large  County  Clerk.     The  previous  law  required 

majority.    In  the  Senate  It  was  reported  fa-  coanty  officers  to  continae  to  serve,  even  after 

vorably  by  the  Committee  on  Constitutional  resignation,  until  their  successors  were  qnali- 

Amendments,  bnt  was  finally  lost  by  a  vote  of  ^^^  so  that  there  should  be  no  lapse  of  the 

1-  nays  to  10  yeas.  office.    The  only  reason  for  the  act  was  that 

The  defiinlting  of  counties,  cities,  and  towns  it  gave  county  judges  an  opportanity  to  evade 

in  the  payment  of  their  bonds,  or  in  the  pay-  the  process  of  courts  in  suits  against  the  county 

meat  of  interest,  was  nndoabtedly  greater  in  by  a  sudden  resignation,  to  take  effect  the  mo- 

Mijsouri  than  any  other  State.    The  litigation  vaent  it  was  filed.    This  act  was  finally  vetoed 

that  ensued  was  immense,  and  almost  every  form  ^7  the  Governor, 

of  question  came  np  in  the  State  and  Federal  Another  act  was  passed  entitled  '*  An  act  for 

coorts.    In  this  state  of  affairs  the  Legislature  the  better  protection  of  the  coanty  revenue 

was  not  inactive.    A  principal  object  before  it  fands  of  the  State.''     It  provides  that  every 

in  its  action  was  to  prevent  or  avert  the  inter-  county  conrt  shall  at  the  May  term  of  every 

lerence  of  the  Federal  courts  in  the  financial  7^^^  appropriate  *^  all  the  revenues  collected 

affairs  of  the  municipalities.    One  of  its  earli-  <uid  to  be  collected,  and  moneys  received  and 

est  measores  was  tiie  adoption  of  the  following  to  be  received,  for  county  purposes,*'  in  the  toU 

protest,  which  passed  the  Honse  by  a  vote  of  lowing  order:  First,  to  the  pauper  fund;  sec- 

jess  94,  nays  6 :  ond,  to  the  road  and  bridge  fund ;  third,  to  the 

It  being  our  privilege,  as  the  itspresentatives  of  all  ^^^7  ^and;  fourth,  to  the  jury,  witness,  and 

t^.o  people  of  this  State,  to  declare  their  will,  it  be-  election  fund ;  fifth,  to  the  contingent  fund  for 

(^  nvH  oar  duty  to  do  so  when,  in  our  judgment,  the  the   Other  ordinary  current  expenses  of  the 

•  UM»  of  good  govermnent  may  be  thereV  advanced ;  county  not  specially  provided  for,  which  shall 

rilto^'Se^X't^^^-^u^^^^  notexc^^onefifthof thetotalre;enue    The«, 

'  -'iUA  States  over  questions  of  corporate  and  hidi-  ^^^  fnnds  are  to  be  carefully  mamtamed,  sepa- 

lusl  rights,  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  States,  rate  and  distinct;  the  money  in  one  fond  shall 

than 
fail 


may  be  obt^ne<L             *  ^'  refuse  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  him 
A  it  r€m>lt€d  by  the  Bouse  0/ Repre^miaUves  of  ik$  ^^^J  ^}^  »jt  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  one 
Thirtidh  General  AMtembl/o/tXe  8MU  o/JOmmri^  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars,  and  forfeiture 
th*  Senau  eonatrring  tkerHn  :  of  his  office.    The  real  point  of  the  act  was  con- 
That  we  do  eaniestly  protest  against  the  iVirther  ex-  sidered  to  be  the  omission  of  an  interest  fond. 
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A  still  more  important  act  was  approved  on    were  six  cases  of  fnandamtu  on  jndgmenti 

March  8th.    It  is  entitled  "  An  act  concerning    against  Johnson  Oonntj  on  account  ol  boudi 

the  assessment^  levy,  and  collection  of  taxes,    issued.  Tuesday  was  the  daj  set  for  the  Co\:q. 

and  the  disbursement  thereof."    Its  object  is    tj  Court  to  make  a  return  to  the  mandamvL 

to  intrude  the  judiciary  of  the  State  into  the    It  accidentally  happened  t^at  the   ^  lotttj 

dispute   between   the  indebted  counties  and    Mil,"  as  it  is  called,  was  signed  by  the  Guv. 

their  creditors,  and  thwart  the  judicial  coUeo-    emor  on  the  previous  Saturday,  and  with  hc 

tion  of  these  debts  by  the  United  States  courts,    emergency  clause  it  went  into  immediate  o[<<r- 

It  provides  that  county  courts  shall  levy  only    ation.    The  returns  to  the  mandmmu,  which 

these  four  taxes,  viz.,  the  State  revenue-tax,  the    were  filed  on  Tuesday  by  the  counsel  for  the 

Slate  interest-tax,  the  tax  for  current  county    county,  set  up  the  Cottey  act  for  a  defense. 

expenses,  and  the   school-tax ;   and  that  no       In  the  argument  on  the  constitntioDalitT,  ei- 

other  tax  shall  be  levied  unless  ordered  by  the    Governor  Reynolds  explained  the  operation  oi 

circuit  court  for  the  county,  or  by  the  judge    the  act,  and  contended  that  it  was  not  at  aii  tJi 

thereof  in  chambers.     Any  county  judge,  or    infringement  of  Federal  jurisdiction,  and  th^r. 

other  officer,  who  shall  assess,  levy,  or  collect,    properly  construed  and  with  a  proper  di<q  <'^i- 

or  attempt  to  assess,  levy,  or  collect,  any  other    tion  on  the  part  of  both  the  State  and  I  oit^'i 

tax  without  an  order  frcm  the  circuit  court.    States  courts,  it  would  lead  to  a  settlemeDt « f 

and  any  county  officer  **  who  shall  order  the    the  vexed  question  of  the  validity  of  town^]i; 

payment  of  any  money,  draw  any  warrant,  or    bonds.     The  argument  against  the  coD^ti;..- 

pay  over  any  money,  for  any  other  purpose    tionality   of  the  act  was  presented  by  il' 

than  the  specific  purpose  for  which  the  same    Shields  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  points  he  nT\:< : 

was  assessed,  levied,  and  collected,  or  shall  in    were :    I.  That  the  law  was  unconstitutioi..' 

any  wa^  or  manner  attempt  so  to  do,"  shall  be    because  it  impaired  the  obligation  of  contrH'i' 

liable  to  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars  and  the    2.  That  the  law  under  which  the  bonds  in  ol- 

forfeiture  of  his  office.    This  act  is  known  as    troversy  were  issued  provided  for  the  levr  if  i 

the  '^Oottey  law,"  after  its  author,  and  was    special  tax  by  the  County  Court,  in  the  sai^t 

passedwith  the  "emergency  clause,"  and  there-    manner  as  taxes  are  levied  for  countj  {ur- 

fore  took  effect  immecUatelv.    There  existed  at    poses ;  that  the  law  was  a  part  of  the  a  mnc:, 

this  time  a  sharp  and  emphatic  difference  be-    and  the  Legislature  can  not  change  it  hj  piv- 

tween  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  and  the    ing  the  power  to  the  Circuit  Court  to  levj  tK 

Supreme  Court*  of  the  United  States  on  the    tax,  because  it  imposed  an  additional  co6t  n<i 

validity  of  what  are  called  the  township  rail-    expense  on  the  bondholder  and  postponed  I  i- 

road  bonds,  and  also  on  points  involving  the    remedy.    8.  That  the  Cottey  law  virtuailj  fr<-- 

validity  of  some  county  railroad  bonds.     If    vided  that  the  Circuit  Court  should  levy  Lid 

these  bonds  were  invalid,  as  held  by  the  State    assess  the  tax,  thereby  conferring  on  the  ;n* 

court,  the  county  authorities  would  have  no    dicial  branch  of  the  government  the  i&Miii: 

power,  under  this  new  measure,  to  levy  a  tax    power,  which  is  essentially  a  legislative  \K>v>xr, 

to  pay  them,  and  the  State  CHrcnit  Courts,     and  therefore  can  not  be  delegated  under  tie 

which  follow  the  decisions  of  the  State  Su-     Constitution  to  the  judiciary.     4.  Tbat  the 

nreme  Court,  would  not  make  orders  for  the    Constitution  provides  (Article  X.,  section  Ii 

levy  of  such  taxes.     And  in  cases  where  the    that  the  taxing  power  may  be  exerdsed  by  tie 

United  States  Court  orders  the  County  Court    General  Assembly  for  State  purposes,  and  tj 

to  give  a  judgment  creditor  an  order  on  the    counties  or  other  municq>al  corporations  nr 

general  fund  of  the  county  for  the  interest  on    county  and  other  corporate  purposes:  tbert'!>v 

Bach  bonds,  this  law  forbids  the  County  Court    the  General  Assembly  can  not  ddegate  t!  c 

to  obey,  and  it  also  forbids  the  County  Trea-    taxing  power  to  the  Circuit  Court    6.  li^t 

surer  to  make  payment  of  judgments  or  inter-    by  section  10  of  Article  X.  of  the  Con^titoti  d 

est  on  such  bonds  out  of  the  general  county    the  General  Assembly  shall  not  impose  Xi^^r 

fund.    In  short,  the  roeasare  forbids  county    upon  coantiee,  cities,  towns,  or  other  mcnM- 

courts  to  pay  any  bonded  debt,  or  the  interest    pal  corporations,  or  upon  the  inhabitanth  t^i 

thereon,  without  an  order  from    the  Circuit    property  thereof^   for  county,  city,  town,  ^r 

Court;  and  it  virtually  prohibits  the  payment    other  municipal  purposes,  but  may  by  ger^J 

of  all  those  railroad  debts  which  the  Supreme    law  vest  in  the  corporate  authorities  tht.:^>  i 

Court  of  the  State  has  decided  invalid,  and  the    the  power  to  collect  or  assesa  taxes  for  fu<  ^ 

United  States  Supreme  Court  has  decided  valid    purposes.    The  Circuit  Court  being  in  no  ^-n^^ 

and  binding.  a  corporate  authority  of  the  county,  it  neoi'^*-* 

The  constitutionality  of  the  act  was  imme-    rily  follows  that  the  Legislature  has  no  right  t^t 

diately  called  in  question  before  the  courts,    deleg^  to  it  authority  to  levy  such  taxes.    ^ 

l*he  most  important  case  of  this  kind  was  dis-    That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Sttit  • 

cussed  before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court    gives  to  the  Federal  Circuit  Qfntrt  jnrisdic  tioi 

in  Jefferson  City  in  March.    As  the  same  ques-    to  determine  controversies  between  citi/.iri 

tions  arose  in  cases  pending  in  the  Circuit  Court    of  different  States;   and  that   Court  havii 

for  the  Western  District  of  Missouri,  the  Judge    rendered  a  verdict  for  plaintiff  in  the  peD<iir|r 

of  that  Court  also  sat  with  the  Judges  of  the    case,  the  Legislature  has  no  anthority  to  pr> 

£astern  Districft  to  hear  the  arguments.    There    vide  for  a  review  of  such  jodgment  by  the  Cir- 
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cnit  Coarts  of  the  State,    f.  The  Judgment  in  paj  &  judgment,  and  he  had  no  right,  in  snch  a 

this  case  was  rendered  before  the  passage  of  proceeding,  to  go  behind  the  judgment,  and  in- 

the  Cottey  bill,  and  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  qnire  whether  it  was  lawftil  or  not.    The  jndg- 

all  remedies  under  the  law  which  then  existed,  ment  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  can 

All  the  judges  agreed  in  deciding  the  law  to  be  not  be  brought  np  for  review  in  a  collateral 

unconstitutional.  proceeding ;  it  can  be  set  aside  only  upon  ap- 

But  a  directly  contrary  decision  was  given  peal ;  an  unappealed  judgment  by  a  United 
in  Cass  County.  The  Circuit  Court  of  that  otates  Circuit  Court  was  binding  and  must  be 
county  was  asked  to  give  an  order  for  a  levy  of  obeyed.  It  was  a  thing  adjudicated.  If  the 
taxes  to  pay  judgments  obtained  in  the  Fed-  cx)unty  thinks  the  judgment  of  the  United 
eral  Coart  on  township  bonds  issued  under  States  Circuit  Court  in  favor  of  the  township 
the  act  for  the  levy  of  a  special  tax.  The  bonds  wrong,  its  proper  remedy  was  to  appeal 
Court  refused  the  order,  on  the  ground  that  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Having 
the  township  aid  act  was  unconstitutional,  and  waived  this  right,  it  was  bound  by  the  Judg- 
the  bonds  issued  under  it  invalid.  This  the  ment.  The  county  was  bound  to  pay  both  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  had  decided,  and  Normal  Schoo]  bonds  and  the  judgments  on 
the  Judge  held  that  the  decision  was  binding,  the  township  bonds ;  and,  therefore,  he  grant- 
not  only  on  the  inferior  courts  of  the  State,  ed  the  order  for  the  special  tax-levy  asked 
bat  also  on  'the  United  States  courts,  since  it  for.  The  distinction  made  between  an  nncon- 
was  a  rule  laid  down  and  long  reoognixed  by  stitutionally  contracted  debt  and  a  judgment 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that  inter-  for  that  debt  obtained  from  a  court  of  compe- 
pretations  of  a  State  law  given  by  the  Supreme  tent  jurisdiction  was  not  expected. 
Court  of  the  State  must  be  accepted  and  Two  or  three  instances  will  serve  to  show 
adopted  by  other  tribunals.  The  Judge  of  the  proceedings  in  these  numerous  defaulting 
Cass  OouDty  referred  to  the  opinions  given  in  oases.  A  peremptory  mandamm  was  issued 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  above  men*  by  the  United  States  Court  against  tJie  Judges 
tioned,  declaring  the  Cottey  bill  unoonstitu-  of  the  County  Court  of  Knox  County,  de- 
tional  becanse  it  in^>aired  the  obligation  of  manding  of  the  Court  warrants  on  the  general 
contracts,  and  emphatically  dissented  from  revenue  of  the  county.  In  the  mean  time  the 
them.  The  Supreme  Court  had  declared  the  *^  Cottey  bill "  was  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
township  aid  act  unconstitutional;  the  bonds  The  County  Judges  now  found  themselves 
issued  under  it,  therefore,  were  void  contracts,  standing  between  two  fires,  being  threatened 
and  it  was  absurd,  he  asserted,  to  say  that  the  by  the  new  State  law  with  fine  and  imprison- 
Cottey  bill  was  unconstitutional  becanse  it  im-  ment  if  they  issued  the  warrants,  and  by  the 
paired  the  obligation  of  void  contracts.  United  States  Court  with  like  penalties  if  they 

A  judicial  order  was  issued  by  the  same  did  not.  A  citizens'  meeting  demanded  that 
Jadge  (Givan)  in  a  case  from  Johnson  County  they  should  refuse  obedience  to  the  mandate ; 
which  nearly  destroyed  the  force  of  the  ^*  Cot-  but  the  Judges,  after  weighing  the  matter  care- 
tev  law."  Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  the  f  uDy,  decided  otherwise,  and  issued  the  war- 
Johnson  County  Court  made  application  to  rants  required  of  them  and  returned  a  formal 
Judge  Givan  for  an  order  for  a  special  tax-levy  certificate  of  obedience.  The  failure  of  the 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  Normal  School  Judges  to  rely  on  the  '^  Cottey  law  "  was  sig- 
bonds  iflsaed  to  secure  the  location  of  the  Nor-  nificant,  as  its  author  lived  in  their  county, 
mal  School  at  Warrensburg,  and  to  pay  certain  In  the  matter  of  Buchanan  County,  judg- 
judgments  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  ments  were  obtained  against  the  county  in  the 
against  the  county  on  its  township  bonds.  United  States  Court  on  its  bonds  issued  to  the 
Judge  Givan  considered  the  subiect  of  the  St  Louis  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  and  the 
Normal  School  bonds  first.  He  held  that  they  county  oflSoers  were  ordered  to  pay  them ;  but 
were  valid,  having  been  decided  to  be  so  by  the  Treasurer  used  the  money  in  the  Treasury 
every  court  that  had  abjudicated  them,  and  for  another  purpose,  and  so  the  judgments 
the  county  was  bound  to  pay  the  interest  on  were  left  unpaid.  This  the  Court  held  to  be 
them.  As  to  township  bonds  issued  to  rail-  an  act  of  contempt,  and,  as  a  punishment, 
roads,  he  thought  they  were  invalid  and  void,  fined  the  Treasurer  $1,000  and  ordered  him  to 
t>ecaose  the  township  aid  act  of  1866,  under  be  imprisoned  till  the  judgments  should  be 
wliioh  they  were  issued,  was  unoonstitutionaL  paid.  Under  the  *^  Cottey  hiw  "  the  conduct 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  has  positively  of  the  Treasurer  was  right :  a  county  officer  is 
decided  them  to  be  void,  which  is  conclusive  in  forbidden  to  pay  judgments  against  the  county, 
the  Staters  lower  courts.  The  United  States  or  any  other  debt^  without  an  order  from  the 
Supreme  Court  had  reached  a  different  deci-  Circuit  Court  of  the  county;  and  to  obey  the 
sion,  but  this,  he  thought,  was  because  it  mis-  order  of  the  United  States  Court  at  Jefferson 
understood  the  ruling  of  the  State  Court,  which  City  would  have  incurred  the  penalties  of  the 
it  attempted  to  follow.  If  this  was  an  applica-  Cottey  law  for  such  cases  made  and  provided, 
tion  for  a  levy  to  pay  the  hondi,  or  the  interest  The  following  remark  was  publicly  made  on 
on  them,  he  would  be  bound  to  refuse  it.  But  this  case :  "  The  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Hull  (the 
it  was  a  very  different  thing :  it  was  an  appli-  Treasurer)  does  not  secure  to  the  Buchanan 
cation  for  an  order  to  make  a  levy  of  taxes  to  County  bondholders  their  money,  it  is  true ; 
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and  if  all  oonnt  j  officers  in  the  State  should  worth  $6  per  acre,  and  the  growing  but  iinma' 

make  up  their  minds  to  go  to  prison  rather  ture  oom  or  tobacco  crop  on  it  on  the  first  of 

than  obey  the  orders  of    the  United  States  August  is  worth  as  it  stands  $1.50  per  acre, 

courts,  tliese  courts  would  be  put  to  some  then  the  land  with  the  crop  is  to  be  Tahid  at 

trouble.    But  the  ready  obedience  of  the  Knox  $6.50  per  acre.     Crops  that  have  been  seciinl 

Oounty  Judges,  allude<l  to,  shows  that  volun-  from  the  ground  are  no  longer  to  be  rep:ardt:J 

tarily  going  to  prison  can  not  be  relied  on  to  as  part  of  it,  but  are  to  be  treated  as  perfonal 

become  epidemic  in  the  State.''    The  Treasur-  property  and  assessed  accordingly,  doe  alk  w- 

er's  bondsmen  paid  the  judgment  after  three  ance  being  made  for  the  unmarketable  condi- 

months  of  his  imprisonment.  tion  they  may  be  in.    Thus,  wheat,  oats,  and 

In  Scotland  County,  the  County  Court,  in  other  grain,  threshed  and  in  shock  or  staik^ 

obedience  to  an  order  from  the  United  States  must  be  valued  lower  than  grain  in  marketable 

Court,  levied  a  special  tax  to  pay  the  Judgments  condition  at  the  mill.    All  assessments  are  to 

against  the  county  on  their  railroad  bonds,  be  made  on  the  first  of  AugDst  of  each  ve^ir, 

The  tax -payers  by  common  agreement  refused  to  and  the  condition  crops  are  in  on  that  day  ii;u4 

pay  this  tax,  and  the  collector  levied  upon  and  determine  their  values  respectively.    As  a  ^^n- 

seized  some  sixty  or  eighty  horses  and  adver-  eral  thing  in  Missouri  small  grain  and  Imy  are 

tised  them  for  sale.    The  sale  came  off  in  Hera-  severed  from  the  land  on  the  first  of  Au<ju^t 

phis;  but,  although  the  town  was  fnU  of  peo-  and  would  therefore  be  taxed  as  personal  pro^- 

pie,  there  were  no  bidders  for  the  horses  ex-  erty  for  what  they  are  worth;  while  com  aid 

cept  the  owners  thereof,  each  man  bidduig  for  tobacco,  the  other  considerable  staples,  togftL- 

and  buying  in  his  own  animals  at  five  to  ten  er  with  cotton  in  the  southeastern  countic-g,  t:^ 

cents  a  head.    The  proceeds  of  the  sale  at  this  immature  growing  crops,  still  attached  to  tit 

rate  amounted  to  next  to  nothing — not  enough  land,  and  uierefore  to  be  assessed  with  it 

to  pay  the  collector's  fees — and  so  the  judg-  The  railroad  assessment  made  by  the  StJe 

ments  remained  unsatisfied.    The  people  had  Board  of  Equalization  includes  bnfldings,  rcli- 

agreed  among  themselves  on  this  course  of  ac-  ing-stock,  and  other  materials  of  the  roaijs 

tion,  and  it  was  successfully  carried  out,  there  and  amounts  to  $26,270,096.    The  bridge  &i- 

being  no  outside  bidders  for  the  property  sold,  sessment  amounts  to  $27,852,860. 

Recognizing  that  another  seizare  of  property  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Deaf  and  Dinl 

would  have  a  similar  result,  the  county  cred-  Asylum  is  177.    The  average  cost  per  piipii  i^-'T 

iters  have  abandoned  this  method,  and  now  the  two  years  1877-^79  was  $196.85;  iinnil<r 

bring  suit  against  sixteen  substantial  citizens  of  of  teachers,  9;  average  salary  paid,  |T14.2^. 

the  county  who  were  members  of  the  '^Tax-  Sales  of  articles  manufactured  in  the  iD-^ti?;- 

payers'  Association,*'  to  recover  from  them  the  tion  foot  up  $927.02.    Total  value  of  the  buLd- 

judgment  and  $8,000  damages  besides,  on  the  ing^  personal  property,  etc,  $188^2.50. 

ground  that  they,  by  intimidation  and  threats,  The  receipts  of  the  Missouri  t'eniteDtiary 

prevented  persons  from  bidding  at  the  sale  and  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  were  $4(>.;^4''. 

thus  defeated  the  process.  and  the  expenditures  $88,889.    The  number  d 

The  amount  of  this  indebtedness  of  counties,  convicts  was  1,882,  and  the  cost  of  each  ^a^ 

cities,  and  townships  in  the  State  outside  of  St.  $26.86. 

Louis  is  estimated  at  $30,000,000.  The  sum  of  $89,000  was  appropriated  to  the 

A  difference  has  long  prevailed  in  the  coun-  State  University,  which  has  between  3iO  thl 

ties  of  the  State  relative  to  the  assessment  of  400  students,  representing  from  60  to  7u  coui:* 

crops.    In  some  counties  they  have  been  as-  ties  and  18  States.    They  are  of  hoih  Mxes. 

sessed  and  taxed ;  in  others  no  account  has  Some  attention  was  attracted  to  silver-niir.- 

been  made  of  them.    This  has  led  to  confusion  ing  in  Madison  County  by  its  favorable  pi 

in  the  minds  of  assessors  and  complaints  of  in-  pects. 

justice  on  the  part  of  the  farmers.    To  secure  The  latest  agricultural  statistics  of  the  St.itt 

uniformity  in  the  assessment,  the  State  Auditor  yet  compiled  are  for  1878,  and  are  as  follow  &• 
on  August  2d  issued  a  letter  of  instructions  in 
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explanation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu-    aximaib, 

tion  and  the  revenue  law.    By  the  law  all  prop-    MniM. 


erty,  real  and  personal,  is  to  be  taxed,  except    Oxen  and  oatti« 
sach  as  belongs  to  the  State,  counties,  cities,    HoSii". .*.*!!.*.'." 
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towns,  cemeteries,  churches,  schoolhou9es,  and  Cows 

agricultural  societies.    The  term  "  property,"  Sheep 

wherever  used  in  the  law,  is  declared  by  it  to         Total  value, 

mean  and  include  "every  tangible  or  intan-  

gible  thing  being  the  subject  of  ownership,        Missouri  stands  first  of  all  the  States  in  nnc- 

whether  animate  or  inanimate,  real  or  personal.''  her  and  value  of  her  mules,  second  in  oxen  &. '' 

Even  crops,  whether  growing  or  secured,  are  cattle,  third  in  hogs,  seventh  in  horses,  t'^  < 

not  exempt;  they  are  to  be  assessed  and  taxed,  eighth  in  aheep.     Its  chief  agricultoral  f"^*  '-* 

but  with  this  important  difference,  that  grow-  nets  were  as  follows :  corn,  98,062,400  biitbt^. 

ing  crops  are  part  of  the  land,  and  are  to  be  wheat,  20,196,000  bushels;  oata,  19.5K4,<  ^ 

valued  with  it.     Thus,  if  the  naked  land  is  bushels;  potatoes,  5,415,000  bushelff;  haj,  ],• 
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620,000  tons;  tobacco,  28,028,000  ponncls.  In  we  look  at  the  marvelons  power  of  expansion 
the  prodaotion  of  both  com  and  tobacco,  Mia-  bj  which  the  Arabian  religion  peaceably,  by 
soari  ranks  aa  the  fifth  State;  in  hay,  the  sev-  means  of  conversion,  achieves  at  present  the 
enth ;  in  oats  and  potatoes,  the  eighth ;  and  in  most  rapid  and  extensiye  conquest,  we  stand 
wheat,  the  eleventn.  before  an  historical  enigma.  It  is  becoming  a 
MOHAMMEDANISM.  While  Mohamme-  powerfolcorrentin  Africa;  entire  nations  in  the 
danism  as  a  political  power  is  rapidly  declin-  mteriorofthat  continent,  who  but  recently  were 
ing,  it  is  steadily  increasing  in  the  number  of  pagans  or  worshipers  of  fetiches,  have  now  be- 
lts adherents.  Dr.  DdUinger,  in  an  address  de-  come  believers  in  the  Koran.  In  Ohina  the 
liTered  before  the  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sci-  Moslems  have  become  so  numerous  that  they 
ence  on  March  28,  1879,  estimated  the  total  could  risk  an  insurrection.  In  Tongking  they 
number  of  Mohammedans  as  about  one  fifth  of  already  number  fifty  thousand.  Among  the 
the  popalation  of  the  earth.  According  to  Malays  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  they  have 
this,  the  Mohammedans  would  number  about  made  even  in  our  days  hosts  of  proselytes. 
288,000,000,  a  figure  considerably  higher  than  From  Sumatra  the  Islam  has  spread  over  Java, 
any  other  estimate,  and  probably  too  high.  The  and  since  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch  rule 
proi^ress  of  Mohammedanism  is  especially  noted  the  entire  population  of  Java  (about  eighteen 
io  Africa  and  India.  The  following  is  an  an-  millions)  has  become  Mohammedan.  The  larger 
proximate  statement  of  its  statistics  at  the  portion  of  Sumatra,  and  at  least  one  half  of 
close  of  1879 :  bomeo  and  Oelebes,  have  been  gained  for 
L  Id  Europe :  the  Islam.    Wherever  in  the  Indian  Arohipel* 

Ta{Wfi«p« *'So'am  ago  a  population  hitherto  pagan  stands  under 

EMteraRooineiift !.*!.'.'!!.'.'!!.'.'!!!!!.*      S5o!ooo  Dutch  dominion,  the  Islam  makes  rapid  prog- 

B«ai»«iid  HeneffOTiiia.'. '.'.'.*.*.*. !'.!'..'.      44^000  ress,  while  Ohristiauity,  on  the  other  hand,  in 

£^2*°** ^tbIooo  spite  of  missionaries  and  missionary  societies, 

MontanigTol*. '.!!'/.  !!'.*.  !!*.".  ;*.*.*.  !!*./.*.'.       25,000  either  is  advancing  very  slowly  or  even  retro- 

itM«>^ 2W00O  grades.    Pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  which  are  so 

Total 8,637,000  grestiy  facilitated  by  the  introduction  of  steam- 

II.  laAjite: '  ships,  are  said  to  be  one  of  the  principal  causes 

jj5™J** i**ftnoooo  of  this  rapid  progress  of  Mohammedanism,  be- 

P«r8i?^*.\\\*.\*.'.'.\\*.*.'.*.*.'.*''.**.*.'.*.'.'*.*     S;900,'ooo  cause  the  numerous  pilgrims  or  hadjis  after 

Anbial'.'.'.r.'.'.'.l'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    8,700^000  their  return  generally  become  zealous  mission- 

glJJ*;-     ••;—;; i:;-;:;::   'ftloMoSo  aries  of  the  Prophet  of  Mecca.    The  Islam  in 

Afghani^'  And  MxMbittiiii'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    4,69Qiooo  extern  Asia  ana  Africa  derives  a  great  ad  van- 

Sfi**f  ^^  ^^ liXSJ'JS  t»»«  from  the  fact  that  the  propagation  of  the 

SilSr.^fr!^:;;::;:::::;:::::;;  ^  »;ooo  Sth  is  not  regarded  as  the  work  of  any  par- 

*  ticnlar  class  or  society,  but  that  every  Moslem 

in.  i?5!«;;::::::::::::::::::::::::::  i\l}^Z  oonmder.  hin»eif  obuged  to  take  part  in  the 

conversion  of  the  infidels.    In  British  India, 

®»«>**<»**' 381,771,000  especially  in  the  Northwestern  Provinces,  the 

Dr.  DdUinger,  in  the  address  above  referred  conversions  to  Mohammedanism  are  likewise 

to,  treated  very  fully  of  the  recent  history  of  numerous,  and  they  take  place  all  the  more 

Mohammedanism.    The  folio  wing  extracts  sup*  easily  because  many  Brahman  ideas  and  customs 

plement  the  article  given  in  last  yearns  "  Annual  have  crept  into  Indian  Mohammedanism.  Thus 

Cyclop»dia  ^ :  The  religion  of  the  Arabian  the  fifty  million  Mohammedans  may  become  for 

Prophet  exhibits  at  present  a  singular  phe-  the  British  dominion  a  great  support  or  a  great 

nomenon.      On   the   one   hand   it   develops  danger.     In  a  confiict  between    Russia  and 

throoghont  Asia  and  Africa  a  power  of  ex-  England  they  would  undoubtedly  side  with 

p^insion,  a  fertility  of  nroselytisno,  in  which  it  England,  for  Russia  is  regarded  throughout 

Borpasses  by  far  the  Onristian  churches ;  and,  the  East  as  the  hereditary  foe  of  the  Islam. 

on  the  other  hand,  there  appear  symptoms  of  Russia  threatens  Persia,  dismembers  Turkey, 

inner  decay,  especially  a  diaease  which  is  com-  and  subjugates  the  khanates  of  Central  Asia. 

mon  to  all  Mohammedan  states  and  threatens  The  Russian  people  look  upon  every  war  with 

them  with  dissolution,  incompetency  to  govern.  Mohammedans  as  a  religious  war,  and  the 

The  sultanate  is  now  on  the  point  of  dying  number  of  the  Mohammedbsn  subjects  of  Rus- 

oQt,  as  formerly  the  caliphate.    The  old  hier-  sia  in  Siberia  has  considerably  decreased  under 

archical  state  system  of   Arabia  is  extinct,  the  influence  of  the  Russian  authorities.    On 

The  subsequent  hermaphroditic  creation  of  the  the  other  hand,  the  Mohammedan  faith  leaves 

semi-hierarchical,  semi-military  state  system,  to  the  Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  a  country 

▼hioh  has  its  type  in  the  Osmanio  Empire,  is  ruled  over  by  infidels  only  the  choice  of  emi- 

now  likewise  approaching  dissolution,  and  a  grating  or  establishing  by  force  of  arms  an  or- 

Dew  third  form  is  not  well  conceivable  so  long  thodox  government.    This  doctrine  is  espe- 

M  the  Koran  remains  the  source  of  all  law ;  for  dally  diffused  in  India  by  the  itinerant  preach- 

the  primitive  and  loose  tribal  association  which  era  of  the  Wahabee  sect,  the  puritans  of  the 

U  found  among  the  Bedouins  is  not  well  suited  Islam.    Destruction  of  the  English  rule  and 

for  a  huger  state  system.   If,  on  the  other  hand,  re^atablishment  of  the  caliphate  are  the  aims 
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of  these  dangerous  fanatioa,  and  there  ia  reason  area  before  the  war,  while  the  Treaty  of  Ber- 

to  believe  that  the  balk  of  their  Indian  core-  lin  had  added  1,167  sqnare  miles  from  Herze- 

ligionists  openly  or  tacitly  agree  with  them.  goTina  and  661  sqnare  miles  from  Albania. 

The  Mohammedan  newspapers  have  therefore  The  population  before  the  war  was  estimate*! 

of  late  ondisgaisedly  discussed  the  question  at  180,000;  to  this  number  were  added  54.i'tu 

whether  rebeUion  is  a  duty.    Some  years  ago  in  Herzegovina  and  52,000  in  Albania,  making 

an  assembly  of  Mohammedan  doctors  of  Luck-  a  total  population  of  286,000. 

now  and  Delhi,  which  was  held  at  Rampoor,  For  an  account  of  the  finances,  armT.  as*! 

decided  that  India  with  its  English  govern-  commerce,  see  ^^AnnualCycloptedia"  for  IbTS. 

ment  was  not  dar  ul  lalant,  land  of  the  Islam,  In  the  beginning  of  March,  Prince  Nicbol&s 

but  dar  id  harab^  land  of  war ;  it  ought  there-  made  a  number  of  reforms  which  he  had  for 

fore  toi  be  reconquered  for  the  Islam,  but  since  some  time  cx>n8idered.    He  established  a  rrin- 

a  war  against  the  powerful  Englishman  was  for  istry,  and  adopted  the  principle  of  ministtrial 

the  present  without  any  prospect  of  success,  responsibility,  while  preserving  for  himself  a^l 

and  a  defeat  of  the  Islam  woald  be  discredit-  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  constitutioDul 

able  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  it  was  necessary  monarch.    The  first  Montenegrin  Ministry  v&.« 

to  remain  quiet  for  the  present.    The  boldness  composed  as  follows:  Bozo  Petrovitch,  Miiiis* 

of  this  declaration  frightened  the  Mohammedan  ter  President  and  Minister  of  the  Prinoclv 

society  of  Calcutta,  which  declared  through  its  House;   Masha  Webitza,  Interior,  Commerce, 

doctors  of  law  that  India  was  still  a  land  of  and  Communications;  Stsnko  Radovitch,  For- 

the  faithful,  and  an  insurrection  was  unlawful,  eign  Afikirs ;  llija  Plamenat<:h,  War ;  Gjnra 

The  disquieted  Moslems  have  now  procured  an  Tchemovitch,  Finances ;   Ljubomir  Wenado 

opinion  of  the  doctors  of  Mecca,  who  likewise  vitch.  Worship  and  Education.     The  primi- 

declare  India,  in  spite  of  the  English  rule,  to  be  pality  is  to  be  divided  into  twenty-three  di'^- 

aland  of  the  Islam;  intimating,  however,  in  a  tricts,  which  are  each  to  haye  a  district  chd 

significant  manner,  that  every  Moslem  is  obliged  There  are  to  be  twelve  lower  courts,  a  r<>nri 

to  do  everything  that  is  in  his  power  to  re^s-  of  appeals,  and  a  court  of  cassation.    EleiriT]- 

tablish  the  recognition  of  orthodox  regulation  tary  instruction  is  to  be  gratuitous  and  oblics- 

and  laws,  and  that  anything  that  a  foreign  gov-  tory.    Every  child  between  eight  and  fonnetn 

ernment  does  or  introduces  contrary  to  these  years  of  age  must  attend  schooL    Three  teacb- 

laws  is  invalid.    The  English  have  done  much  ers'  seminaries  and  an  agricultural  school  are  to 

of  this  kind.     They  have  replaced  Moslem  be  established.    Although  it  seemed  de^iraMe 

governors  by  English ;    they  have   removed  to  establish  representatives  at  various  courts 

Mohammedan  judges ;  their  entire  legislalaon  is  especially  at  Vienna,  it  was  deemed  advisalle, 

more  or  less  opposed  to  the  Koran.    Hitherto  under  the  present  condition  of  the  trea^urr,  to 

those  who  regarded  H  as  a  sacred  duty  in  such  restrict  tJie  foreign  representation  to  an  ara- 

a  situation  to  emigrate  have  settled  on  Afghan  bassador  at  Belgrade  and  an  agent  at  Con^UD- 

territory,  and  this  cloud  collecting  on  the  north-  tinople. 

western  frontier  has  been  one  of  the  causes  that  The  negotiations  with  the  Porte  for  the  $r.r- 

drew  English  armies  to  the  Afghan  territory,  render  of  the  districts  ceded  to  Mont^ne^To 

A  small  minority  of  the  Indian  Moslems  try  to  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  continued  througb*nt 

explain  away,  by  an  artificial  interpretation  of  January.    Considerable  opposition  made  itsc'f 

the  plain  passages  of  t^e  Koran,  the  duty  of  manifest  among  the  Albanians  who  were  in 

rebellion  and  of  a  sacred  war  against  the  infi-  fhture  to  beloiig  to  Montenegro,  but  it  erenrn- 

dels;  but  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  as  to  ally  subsided.  On  February  7th  Podgoritza^ard 

what  Is  thought  and  believed  by  the  majority  of  on  the  8th  Spuz  and  Zabliao,  were  sorreoilervt] 

them.    The  Moslem  can  never  forget  that  his  by  the  Porte  to  the  Montenegrins  without  anr 

Indian  empire  was  overthrown  by  uie  English,  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.    Hie 

The  entire  Koran  is  based  on  the  view  that  the  Montenegrins  on  their  part  evacuated  the  pK'iot^ 

Moslems  are  a  people  who  either  govern  or  aim  they  still  occupied  in  Turkish  territory.    Te 

at  the  government.    Moreover,  the  Mohamme*  mixed  commission  for  the  definite  settlecstrL: 

dans  of  India  are,  though  through  their  own  of  the  boundary  soon  after  met.    A  sliglit  \ni- 

fault  excluded  from  nearly  all  public  offices  ferenoe  came  to  light  in  the  latter  part  of  M^j 

and  positions,  most  of  which  are  in  the  hands  between  the  Turlosh  Commissionen  and  tbt  t 

of  Brahmanists.  colleagues  regarding  the  delimitation  on  t.  c 

MONTENEGRO,  a  principality  of  south-  western  side  of  the  Lake  of  8cntan— a  difiVr- 

eastern  Europe.    Reigning  Prince,  Nicholas  I.,  ence  caused  by  a  certain  indistinctness  in  tie 

born  October  7,  1841 ;  declared  Prince  on  An-  text  of  Article  28  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  tiitz 

rst  14, 1860,  upon  the  death  of  Prince  Danilo  the  limits  of  Montenegro.    The  article  Btat(<: 

He  was  married,  November  8, 1860,  to  Mi-  that  from  Plavnitza,  on  the  eastern  shore  ^  f 

lena,  daughter  of  Petar  Yukotitch.    The  chil-  the  lake,  the  new  frontier  should  erosa  the  la^e 

dren  of  this  marriage  are  two  sons,  Danilo  near  the  Island  of  Gorioa-Topal,  and,  startici! 

Alexander,  bom  June  80,  1871,  and  Mirko,  thence,  ascend  in  a  direct  line  to  the  crest  <f 

bom  in  1879,  and  six  daughters.    The  area  of  the  hills,  and  thenoe,  following  the  watertLr.\ 

the  country  in  1878  comprised  8,642  square  descend  to  the  Adriatic  at  Krad.    The  Inrki^. 

miles.     Of  this,  1,814  square  miles  was  the  taking  their  stand  on  the  words  of  the  trtrhi} 
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thelake  and  the  land  line  starting  from  the      ^wn 400 

shore,  miuntained  that  the  latter  should  begin  

opposite  the  island.    All  the  other  Commission-         "***^ ^* 

era,  hoveFer,  interpreted  the  article  as  mean*  The  OeMral  Synod  of  the  Moravian  Ohnroh 
ing  that  the  island  only  fixed  the  direction  of  met  at  Herrnhut,  Saxonj.  Maj  28th.   This  is  the 
the  line  across  the  lake,  while  the  watershed  representative  body  of  the  Gharoh  throughout 
formed  by  the  Topal  Mountain,  a  few  miles  the  world,  and  is  nniqne  among  Protestant  as- 
farther  soath,  was  evidently  intended  to  be  sembliesasbeingtheonlybody  which  exercises 
the  line  of  frontier  ranning  from  the  lake  to  legislative  authority  over  all  the  branches  of 
the  Adriatic    The  difference  in  point  of  sub-  its  communion  wherever  found.    The  affairs  of 
stance  was  quite  insignificant,  but  the  decision  the  Ohurch  in  the  several  nations  are  eared  for 
might  be  of  considerable  importance  as  being  by  the  legislative  bodies  in  each  province,  be- 
the  first  application  of  the  principle  of  major-  sides  which  the  Unity's  Elders*  Conference,  the 
ity  in  the  commissions  of  delimitation  now  in  executive  body  for  the  whole  Unity,  located  at 
operation.  Hermliut,  has  the  charge  of  the  general  ad- 
In  the  latter  part  of  October,  the  Montene-  ministration  during  the  intervals  between  the 
grins  advanced  to  take  possession  of  Plava  and  meetings  of  the  Greneral  Synod.    The  General 
Gasinje.    The  Porte  instructed  the  Governors  Synod  consists  of  64  members,  allotted  as  fol- 
of  Scutari,  EasBovo,  and  Monastir  to  proceed  lows :  Members  of  the  Unity's  Elders'  Confer- 
to  Qusi^je  and  Plava,  and  take  on  the  spot  all  ence,  12 ;  bishops,  besides  2  in  the  Unity's  El- 
necessary  measures  for  the  transfer  of  those  ders'  Conference.  5 ;  delegates  from  the  G^r- 
distriots  to  Montenegro.    The  Porte  issued  in-  man,  British,  and  American  Provinces,  9  each ; 
Btructions  at  Uie  same  time  to  the  local  author-  missionary  delegates,  5 ;  members  ex  officio,  6. 
ities  that  they  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  Its  functions  are  to  enact  all  legislation  in  ref- 
assist  the  three  Governors  in  order  that  the  erence  to  the  general  concerns  of  the  Unity ; 
cession  of  territory  to  Montenegro  might  be  to  examine,  correct,  and  lay  down  anew  the 
effected  as  speedily  as  possible,    without  wait-  principles  on  which  the  Unity  is  based ;  to 
ing  for  the  voluntary  cession  which  was  about  keep  watch  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
to  be  made,  a  strong  force  of  Montenegrins  Unity  as  a  whole  and  of  its  parts;  to  make 
marched  on  Gusinje,  pillaging  and  burning  such  arrangements  as  may  be  needed  for  its 
everything  in  the  neighborhood*    In  a  battle  well-being ;  and  to  serve  as  the  occasion  for  the 
which  foQowed  large  numbers  of  Albanians  interchange  of  views  between  the  different 
were  slanghtered,  and  even  women  and  chil-  parts  of  the  Church.     It  has  power  to  deter- 
dren  did  not  escape.    The  Turkish  Governors  mine  subjects  of  doctrine,  ritual,  and  discipline; 
who  had  been  ordered  to  Gusii^e  were  pre-  to  appoint  or  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
?ented  by  Albanians  from  entering  the  town,  bishops;  to  direct  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Fifteen  battalions  of  Turkish  troops  were  then  foreign  missions ;  to  control  such  educational 
sent  to  the  Montenegrin  frontier  nnder  the  institutions  as  belong  to  the  whole  Unity ;  to 
command  of  Mukhtar  Pasha,  who  at  one  time  direct  and  superintend  all  financial  affairs  of 
was  reported  massacred  by  the  Albanians.  His  the  Church ;  to  elect  the  Unity's  Elders*  Con- 
position  was  very  criticid,  and  he  was  com-  ference,  regulate  the  formation  and  times  of 
peildd  to  ask  for  reinforcements,  when  twenty  meeting  of  the  General  Synod,  and  direct  all 
battalions  were  sent  to  his  relief.  In  December  matters  which  belong  to  the  general  constitu- 
Rassia  proposed  to  Uie  Powers  a  united  effort  tion  of  the  Church. 

at  Constantinople  to  accelerate  the  surrender  Bishop  Edmund  von  Schweinitz,  of  the  Amer- 

ol  Gasii\je  to  Montenegro.     The  Porte  then  ican  Province,  was  elected  President  of  the 

B{*nt  a  cirenlar  to  its  representatives  abroad  re-  Synod.    The  business  of  the  body  consisted 

citing  Uie  measures  taken  to  secure  that  object,  principally  of  the  consideration  of  the  propo; 

and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Montenegrins  sals  submitted  by  the  Provincial  Synods  for 

would  not  precipitate  matters,  as  some  delay  amendment  of  the  *^  Synodal  Results,"  as  the 

was  necessary  if  bloodshed  was  to  be  avoided,  digest  of  acts  of  the  Synod  is  called,  or  for 

In  view  of  these  explanations  Russia  withdrew  new  legislation.    A  recognition  of  the  Apos- 

ber  proposal  ties'  Creed  was  adopted,  to  be  expressed  in  the 

MORAVIANS.    The  following  is  a  state-  words :  <<  The  Brethren's  Unity  of  ancient  and 

ment  of  the  membership  in  the  three  provinces  modern  times,  though  by  its  constitution  and 

of  the  Bre^ren's  Unity  for  187S,  as  tney  were  episcopal  ordination  a  separate  church,  has 

published  in  July,  1879:  nevertheless  at  all  times  ^  professed  to  be  but  a 

Th0  Q«nnn  PkoTtaee T.TTS  part  of  the  one  universal  Church  of  which 

Brtteiia  AMfcrtiUi.^^.  JO  Christ  is  the  Head,  and  more  especially  of  the 

p^Sr?".^'**.!^.'?".?^;::::::::::"::;:       S  Evangelical  or  Protestant  ChurcVwhose  doc- 

M}aUi6nortk«Dittimsiladth«brikniniiMk...     100  trine  is  derived  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 

TheB.l«mUnConir«g»tIon. ~   ^23  ?^?  *H"  *^T^  ^^  *^^'f^  L'^?"  !\1*  ^^^ 

Tba  BrHUh  ProTine« 8^706  teudom,  to  the  doctnucs  coutamod  in  the  Apos- 

Tj«  Amaripaa ftwwnw, Northern DiiiWot^      14.J56  tles'  Creed,"  etc.    The  scctiou  entitled  "Our 

Th.Aa«rf«iP«oidn«s8oatii«niDi.triot....   ^ ^^^  Leading DJctrines " was amended 80 asto read: 
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Our  view  of  the  leading  doctrines  b  set  forth  more  which  we,  accor^nff  to  our  tiow,  regard  as  the  le&d- 

eapedally  in  the  CoufesMion  of  Faith,  which  has  been  ing  doctrines  of  HoJjr  Writ, 
annually  declared  by  the  whole  Church  on  Easter         o     j  v     i  •     j  .-^^ 

morning  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Sunday-soDools  were  recognized  as  constitnt- 

WeEold  that  every  truth  revealed  to  us  by  the  ing  a  proper  sphere  of  exertion  in  the  Church, 

Word  of  God  is  a  priceless  treasure,  and  heartily  be-  and  were  commended  to  the  oo6peratioD  SDd 

lieve  Uiat  Ae  igain  or  loss  of  everything,  even  of  life  intercessions  of  members,  and  to  the  guidinjr 

Itself,  can  be  brought  mto  no  comparison  with  a  de-  „„.,^,„;„;a«  ^4  ^\^\^m^^  ILa  ^\a^^  »o  «  rv«^  // 

Dial  if  any  one  orthesc  truths.    And  we  here  espe-  supervision  of  mmisters  and  elders  as  a  part  of 

ciallv  refer  to  that  truth  which  the  Renewed  Church  their  omcial  laoor.    Un  the  sabject  of  missions, 

of  tue  Brethren  has  ever  regarded  as  its  most  impor-  resolutions  were  adopted  discouraging  the  at- 

tont  doctrine,  and  to  which,  by  Ood's  grace,  it  has  tempt  to  educate  in  Europe  native  youth  from 

hitherto  steadfastly  adhered,  r^rding  it  as  a  precious  ^j^    mission-fields :  approving  the  action  of  the 
jewel:  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  our        .    ■*"»«*"**  m^i^o,  «|#i/.v»*M|5  *>m*^  oyi.ivu  vi 

sins ;  and  not  for  oure  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  mission  department  m  declming,  pnncipally  on 

the  whole  world.  account  of  the  lack  of  fhnds,  seventeen  iD\iu- 

With  this  our  leading  doctrine,  the  following  facts  tions  to  begin  new  missions ;  sanctioning  the 

and  truths,  clearlv  attested  by  Holy  Scripture,  ^  organiMtion  of  a  new  mission  in  Denicrara 

linked  in  essential  connection,  and  therefore  oonsti-  ^J^  ^AAx^r.^^  4.^  *u^  ^i»r,i^^^  ;«  q.^^*u  \/~  -. 

tute,  with  this  leading  doctrine,  the  main  features  in  ^^  additions  to  the  missions  m  South  Afrua; 

our  view  and  proclamation  of  the  way  of  salvation :  and  recommendmg  the  continuance  and,  if  jk^ 

a.  The  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  of  human  sible,  the  extension  of  the  work  in  the  Wc?t 

nature.-   that  there  is  no  health  in  man,  and  that,  Himalaya  district.     The  archivist  of  the  Unitv 

m^  the  fall,  he  has  no  strength  left  to  help  him-  reported  that  the  archives  contained  a  colleJ- 

*.'  The  doctrine  of  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  who  ^'^^  ^^  historical  manuscripts,  a  library  inrlud- 

*<  hath  chosen  us  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  ing  pamphlets,  and  a  collection  of  painting 

the  world,"  and  ^^  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  and  curiosities  referring  to  the  history  of  the 

only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  belie veth  m  him  Church.    A  number  of  valuable  manuscript* 

'^f4^''',^i^'^''t:it^^'':^^  the  r^  ^ad  been  secured  within  the  last  ten  year. 

Humanity  of  Jesus  Christ:  that  the  only  begotten  -l*^®  Bynod  made  provision  for  tne  appoim- 

8on  of  God,  of  whom  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  ment  of  a  theologically  educated  person  who 

were  created,  forsook  the  fflory  which  He  had  with  should  qualify  himself  for  the  work  of  tbnr- 

^urfl^ih'Ld'bl^rf^  oughly  examining  and  compiling  the  eii.ting 

His  brethren  in  aU  tilings,  yet  without  sin.  sources  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  Brethrcr  i 

d.  The  doctrine  of  our  reconciliation  with  God  and  Church,  particularly  between  the  years  1C20 
our  justification  before  Him  through  the  sacrifice  of  and  1722,  and  who,  it  was  understood,  should 
Jesus  Christ :  that  He  "  was  delivered  for  our  offeiL-es,  qualify  himself  to  study  the  original  docunKDt* 
and  was  raised  agam  for  our  justification,"  and  that  ^^  ^tj;  jt^x^^^i^^  n-^^l^y^  ifia.»,»^  -.«•«  a^ 
we  obtain  forgivlneas  of  sin,  and  freedom  from  the  ^.^™  BohemiMi  Church.  Measures  were  de- 
bondage  of  sin,  by  faith  m  His  blood  alone.  cided  upon  to  obtain  contributions  for  the  erec- 

«.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  opera-  tion  of  a  new  and  suitable  building  as  a  dcpo»- 

tiona  of  His  grace :  that  without  Hun  we  are  unable  itory  for  the  archives.   Three  new  bishops  were 

to  know  the  truth,  that  it  is  He  who  ;jorks  in  us  the  ^y.^^^  .  g^  j^  Reichel,  Henry  Mtlller,  and  T. 

knowledco  of  sin,  faith  m  Jesus,  and  the  witness  that  xu^^a^^v^^       a    ^^—  a  ^^^1...^  —        j  r  j 

wearedliildreno^God.  Wunderlmg.     A  new  department  was  addt^ 

/.  The  doctrine  of  good  works  as  the  fruit  of  the  to  the  Unity's  Elders*  Conference,  to  be  called 

Spirit :  b;^  which  faith  manifests  itself  as  a  living,  ao-  the  Unity's  department,  to  consist  of  six  mem- 

tive  principle,  in  a  williug  obedience  to  the  command-  bere,  and  be  chanred  with  the  duty  of  main- 

SS  fofuf    '  °"^  ""^  ^""^^  ^^  ^^^^""^^  ^  ^^  ""^^  **^^^»  ^^  stren^hening  the  bonds  of  union 

g.  The  doctrine  of  the  fellowship  of  believera  witJ  hetween  the  three  provinces  of  the  Unity, 
one  another  in  Chrbt  Jesus :  that  they  are  all  one  in         The  year  1889  was  fixed  upon  M  the  time  for 

Him,  who  is  the  Head  of  the  body,  and  all  memben  the  next  meeting  of  the  Synod  at  Hermhut 

A.  The  doctnne  of  the  coming  of  our  Lord  m  glory,  ^^^  x^ ^  :«  T««.!.i^- s..  i  ooa      ti«    #  *v     «^,. 

and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  unto  life  or  unto  ^*»  ^J^  »»  Jamaica  m  1880.    His  father  wd^ 

judgment.  &  physician,  a  descendant  of  an  oM  Aberdeto- 

»in_         ^.  .ifni.    -n  ^1*    %#•  •  ^     M  suire  fsmiW.    In  1845  Charles  Murchison  me- 

The  section  on  "  The  Public  Ministry    was  triculated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen.   T.e 

amended  by  inserting  the  clauses :  g^  y^^  j,^  1,^^,^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  q^j^  ^. 

To  the  BreUiren^B  Chureh  it  must  be  a  matter  of  se-  though  his  tastos  were  scientific  rather  tlan 

rious,  heartfelt  concern,  that,  as  she  herself  firmlv  ad-  classical.     He  was  an  ardent  botanist  winniBg 

heres  to  her  declared  view  of  the  my stery  of  Christ,  ^^e  Balfour  gold  medal  for  plant  dissection. 
so  also  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Word  within  her         j  ^v      rnL  *         •"^'^•"^  *v»  »sau«  luoo^v 

boitiers,  and  in  the  Christian  instruction  of  the  young,  »»<*   ***«   Thompson    pn«e.      In    1848,   while 

there  may  be  no  departure  fh>m  this  foundation.   8he  studying  medicine,  he  lectared  before  the  Bo- 

considers  it  for  herself  neither  necessary  nor  salutuy,  tanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  on  the  '*  Glandu- 

bv  framing  a  creed  formulated  in  every  single  point  ]^  Structures  found  on  the  Leaves  of  Variong 


to 

this  object,  to  the  revival  and  establishment  of  the    Edinburgh  as  resident  clinical  physician  at  tbo 
ta-ue  spirit  of  the  Church  through  the  grew  of<^    Infirmary.    After  this  he  studied  both  in  I>ab- 
At  the  same  time,  she  can  not  tolerate  that  within    ,.  ••"*•"'/•  -^,*^'"  ""^  «* •»*"**"'~  ww  *« 
her  borders  any  one  teach  and  preach  contrary  to  the    Ip  ^^  i^^*".®»  ^^*  ",*  ^Jf  appointed  1  ro- 
Holy  Scriptures,  and,  specially,  to  the  declarations    lessor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Medical  College  or 
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Oalcutta.    Later  he  was  placed  on  the  medical  and  deamees  proved  a  powerfal  attraction  to 

staff  of  the  armj  of  Bormah,  where  he  studied  students.    In  1877  he  was  made  President  of 

the  climate  and  diseases  of  that  coontry,  on  the  Pathological  Society.    His  inaugural  is  a 

which  he  wrote  a  valnahle  treatise.     On  his  model  exposition  of  the  method  and  limits  of 

return  in  1855  he  passed  his  examination  for  such  researches. 

membership  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  In  1872,  while  in  the  midst  of  this  life  of  toil 
London.  He  worked  indefatigably  as  physi-  and  usefulness,  with  the  honors  and  rewards 
cian  to  the  Westminster  Greneral  Dispensary,  of  his  profession  pouring  thick  upon  him,  he 
as  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  St.  Mary*s  Hos-  discovered  that  he  was  the  subject  of  serious 
pita],  lecturer  on  botany,  assistant  physician  to  heart-disease,  induced  by  an  attack  of  typhus 
Eing^s  College  Hospital,  and  physician  to  the  contracted  in  the  Fever  Hospital.  He  was  ad- 
Middlesex  Hospital  and  to  the  London  Fever  vised  that  cessation  of  labor  would  probably 
Hospital.  After  six  years'  service  in  the  last-  delay  a  fatal  termination.  After  mature  de- 
named  hospital  he  wrote  his  great  work  on  the  liberation  he  decided  that  to  him  a  life  of  idle- 
*^  Continued  Fevers  of  Great  Britain,'*  which  ness  would  be  the  greater  evil.  Having  made 
has  passed  through  numerous  editions  and  the  minutest  preparations  for  impending  death, 
reached  the  rank  of  a  classic.  His  experience  in  he  resumed  the  arduous  career  of  a  London 
Middlesex  Hospital  is  embodied  in  his  work  on  physician  in  full  practice,  and  died  in  the  har- 
tbe  **  Diseases  of  the  Liver.'*  A  second  edition  ness.  A  patient  nad  just  left  his  consulting- 
of  this  volume  was  published  in  1877.    His  room.    He  leaned  forward  to  note  on  a  dia- 

Eractioe  was  enormous  and  ever  increasing,  yet  gram  a  fact  concerning  this  case  when  the  fatal 
e  never  pretermitted  his  studies  or  literary  stroke  fell.  On  the  26th  of  April  %e  was  bur- 
labors,  as  attested  by  his  contributions  to  the'  ied  in  Norwood  Cemetery.  Dying  thus  in  the 
"  Lancet "  and  the  '^  Edinburgh  Medical  Jour-  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  prime  of  his 
nal,''  and  his  numerous  treatises  on  scientific  powers,  he  was  a  loss  to  science  and  to  the 
as  well  as  professional  subjects.  Like  his  dis-  world.  He  was  especially  beloved  by  the  stu- 
tinguished  relative,  Sir  Roaerick  Murchison,  he  dents  and  junior  members  of  his  profession, 
was  passionately  fond  of  geolo^,  and  he  un-  He  never  spared  himself  when  their  interests 
dertook  and  accomplished  the  Herculean  task  could  be  advanced.  The  sympathy  and  aid 
ofediting  the  geological  works  of  Dr.  Falconer,  they  were  sure  to  evoke  were  all  the  more 
It  was  as  a  teacher  that  he  reached  the  high-  valuable  because  they  came  from  a  man  of  few 
est  expression  of  his  powers.  In  1871  he  was  words  and  of  a  cold  and  reserved  demeanor, 
appointed  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  who  had  himself  passed  unblemished  through 
Practioe  of  Medicine.    His  singular  brilliancy  the  ordeals  they  must  undergo. 


N 

NEBRASKA.    The  Legislature  of  this  State  $75,000  for  the  erection  of  an  additional  wing 

opened^  its  regular  session  on  January  7th,  and  in  the  State-House  building.    This  appropria' 

closed  it  on  uie  27th  of  February  in  the  morn-  tion,  for  which  the  sum  originally  asked  in  the 

ing,  after  a  protracted  sitting  from  the  previous  bill  was  $100,000,  was  greatly  opposed  in  the 

day.  Legislature,  and  by  the  people  generally,  as  un- 

A  Joint  resolution  was  adopted  instructing  necessary, 

the  Nebraska  delegation  in  Congress  ^^  to  pro-  The  prohibition  bill,  so  called,  forbidding  the 

cure  legislation  to  prohibit  for  ever  the  pay-  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  drinks  that  may 

ment  of  the  Southern  war  claims."  inebriate,  failed  to  pass.    This  measure,  whOe 

An  ftot  creating  a  Reform  School  at  Kearney  it  was  acted  upon  by  the  Legislature,  engro9sed 

was  passed.  the  interest  of  the  people  generally  in  a  high 

A  game  law  was  enacted,  fixing  the  days  on  degree,  a  great  number  advocating  and  a 
which  expires  the  time  allowed  for  the  killing  greater  opposing  it  on  several  aoooimts.  Two 
of  certain  species  of  animals,  as  follows:  of  mass  meetings,  the  one  for  and  the  other 
quail  and  wild  turkeys,  the  first  day  of  Decern-  against  the  passage  of  the  bill,  were  held  at 
ber ;  of  wild  buffalo,  elk,  mountain-sheep,  deer,  Omaha  on  February  2d  and  3d  respectively, 
or  antelope,  the  first  day  of  January ;  of  wild  During  this  session  of  the  Legislature  strong 
grouse,  the  first  day  of  February.  It  prohibits  efforts  were  made  by  a  large  number  of  its 
the  transportation  of  the  various  classes  after  members  to  secure  after  its  final  adjournment 
the  above-mentioned  dates  respectively ;  and  an  extraordinary  session.  Democratic  and  Re- 
provides  that  *'it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  publican  members  met  in  caucus  jointly  for 
person,  agent,  or  employee  of  any  association,  that  purpose  on  February  17th,  when,  after  a 
corporation,  railroad  company,  or  express  com-  lengthy  discussion,  it  was  resolved,  by  a  vote 
panjy  to  receive,  carry,  transport,  or  ship  away  of  86  to  27,  *^  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
any  anch  animal  or  bird  at  any  other  time  of  State  demand  an  immediate  called  session  to 
ihe  year.'*  complete  the  revision  laws.^*    No  special  ses* 

An  act  was  passed  appropriating  the  sum  of  sion,  however,  was  convened  within  the  year. 
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The  general  election  In  November  was  lim-  the  State  University,  Joseph  W.  Gazmett  and 

ited  to  the  choice  of  an  Associate  Jnstice  of  John  L.  Carson ;  for  Jndg^  of  the  nx  DUtrict 

the  Supreme  Ooort,  Judges  of  District  CoartS|  Courts:  First  District,  Andrew  J.  WesT«r; 

and  two  Regents  of  the  State  University.  Second  District.  S.  B.  Pound ;  Third  District, 

The  Democrats  held  their  State  Convention  Charles  A.  Baldwin ;  Fourth  District,  George 

at  Lincoln  on  September  10th.    The  nomina-  W.  Post ;  Fifth  District,  William  GasliD,  Jr. ; 

tions  made  were  as  follows :  For  Associate  Jus-  Sixth  District,  John  B.  Barnes.    The  platform 

tice  of  the  Snpreme  Court,  Eleazar  Wakely ;  adotped  was  as  follows : 

for  Regents  of  the  State  University,  Andrew  Wo,thoRcpubUc«tfoftheStateofNcbTwka,Epain 

J.  Sawyer  and  Alexander  J.  Bear;  for  Judges  renew  our  pledws  of  fidelity  to  the  prindplw  oi  irt^ 

of  the  District  Courts :  First  District,  Warren  dom  and  right  tor  which  we  have  ever  contended ;  uA 

P.  Conner ;  Third  District  James  W.  Savage ;  now  in  convention  ossembled  it  i*  re«ol?ed: 

Fourth  District^  WUliam  H.  Hunger;   Sixth  ^^^^f^^^^^"^'''^^'^^^'^'^^^^ 

District,  James  W.  Crawford.    For  the  Second  ^^^  ^atch  with  apprehenrioa  the  imigmnoe  and 

and  Fifth  Judicial  Districts  no  nominations  treasonable  utterances  of  the  rebel  brigadiere  now  in 

were  made.      The    following    platform  was  Conmea,  as  a  threi^ening  danger  to  thk  nation.  And, 

adopted  *  fUrtner,  the  Bcpublican  party  of  Kebnu&ka  procLim 

^       *  that  we  have  no  concessions  to  make  to  unrepccuct 

The  Democratic  party  of  Kobraska,  In  convention  rebels ;  that  wo  still  adhere  to  the  principles  for  wLico 

assembled,  reposing  its  trust  in  the  intelligence,  potri-  our  brave  soldiers  have  fongfat. 

otiBm^  and  disonminatin^  jostioe  of  the  people,  and  8.  That  we  again  offer  tiae  principle  of  freedom  of 

standing  upon  the  Constitution  with  all  the  amend-  the  ballot-box,  and  demand  at  the  hands  of  the  Exec- 

ments  tlieretcA  on  the  foundation  and  limitation  of  all  uUtc  of  this  nation  protection  for  the  voters  of  the 

the  powers  oi  government  and  the  guarantee  of  the  *South,  such  as  is  accorded  to  all  political  parties  m  tha 

liberties  of  the  citizens,  do  resolve :  North. 

1.  That  we  reaffirm  all  the  old  time-honored  prind-  4.  As  the  same  iasneB  are  again  being  presented  fnr 
pies  of  the  party,  and  take  no  steps  backward.  decision  at  the  ballot-box  for  which  our  annics  con- 

2.  That  wo  deprecate  the  action  of  Bepublicans  in  tended  so  long  and  fiuthfully,  with  confldenoe  we  cail 
making  treaties  with  the  various  tribes  of  Indians,  and  upon  the  soldiers  to  vote  m  they'fought,  for  the  pru- 
then  violating  the  some,  and  driving  them  fh>m  the  ervation  of  the  life  and  purity  of  Uie  Government 
lands  convoyed  to  them^  and  thereby  turning  loose  5.  That  we  welcome  with  much  pleasure  the  eiri 
upon  our  frontier  organised  bands  of  outrage!  sav-*  of  returning  prosperity,  as  evincea  by  the  incr\'u>o<i 
ages,  seeking  revenge  on  our  inhabitants  for  the  wrongs  activity  of  every  oepartment  of  industry,  the  ff^neml 
perpetrated  upon  them  by  Bcpublican  administrations,  revival  of  manufacturing  inters^ta,  and  the  aduuiLiol 

8.  The  Democratio  party  maintains,  as  it  has  ever  confidence  exhibited  by  all  departments  of  busiiio«- 

maintained,  that  the  military  is  and  ought  to  be  in  6.  That  we  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  mxs 

Btriot  subordination  to  the  civil  power  in  all  tilings,  cessfiil  resumption  of  specie  paymentu,  ever  pled-rinj 

It  denies,  as  it  ever  has  denied,  tne  right  of  the  Fed^  the  support  of  the  Bepuc^icans  of  Kebradca  to  all  i  !- 

era!  Administration  to  keep  on  foot  at  the  general  ex-  forts  oT  the  Bepublican  party  in  Uie  nation's  couu^ii 

pense  a  standing  army  to  invade  the  States  &r  political  to  protect  the  credit  of  the  nation,  and  make  the  pr  -m- 

purpoeeSf  to  control  the  people  at  the  polls,  to  protect  ises  as  good  as  gold. 

ana  encourage  a  fhiudulcnt  count  of  votes,  or  to  fraud-  7.  That  we  cfomand  at  the  hands  of  all  Bepnblic^ 

ulently  under  the  form  of  law  inaugurate  a  candidate  officials  the  utmost  economy  in  the  administnttioo  <.{ 

who  bos  been  defeated  at  the  poUs  by  a  lawfUl  migor-  •  all  afiEairs  of  the  Qovemment ;  and  that  we  pledf'e  <>  ir- 

ity  both  of  the  ocople  and  the  Electoral  College  aa  selves  as  a  party  to  a  careful  supervision  oftbe  eij^n- 

provided  by  the  Constitution.  ditures  in  il  the  departments  of  our  State. 


the 

riffh  _  _  _      _    , ^ _     ._ 

rerormiuff  abuses.    The  presence  of  tho^militar^  at  the  and  the  hero  of  tho'^gieat  rebellion — General  Clvs?<0 

polls,  and  of  a  host  of  nireling  officials  claiming  the  Grant. 

power  to  arrest  and  imprison  voten  without  warrant 

or  hearing,  destroys  all  freedom  of  election  and  over^  The  election  resolted  in  the  choice  by  the 

turns  the  very  foundation  of  self-^vemment.    We  Republicans  of  the  Associate  Justice  of  t^>e 

s^uSnStei^tisSio^^^  &?:?tv'^"?fi'^:nM?^^^^^ 

ods  of  supervising  the  right  of  suffiageVuid  coercing  5°'!?."^*^'  ^^  °^*  ^^^  ^'  "'®  "^  ^^"f^    i 

the  popular  will,  and  in  keeping  the  way  to  the  baUot-  the  District  Courts.     The  aggrepd»  number  of 

box  open  and  free  as  it  was  to  our  fathers.  votes  .polled  by  all  parties  in  ^  ebraaka  at  thi< 

6.  We  demand  the  strictest  economy  in  the  man-  election  was  84,614;  and  the  hiirhest  numbtr 

STcS^uLJ^.^fSiiS^^^^^^^^^  cast  by  the  adherents  to  either  p^^^^^    for 

State  for  Its  extravagaSce  in  the  management  of  the  one  of  the  two  Regents  of  the  State  UniTer>*> 

afiairs  of  the  State ;  for  wasteftd  and  corrupt  appropiia-  ty,  as  foUowB :  Republicans,  46,876 ;  DemocraiN 

tions  of  the  public  fUnds  of  the  State,  wheroby  certain  28,127 ;  Greenbaokers,  6,01 1. 

nartisans  have  been  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  The  whole  amount  of  the  taxable  property 

&7  e;^d^r^??^pS?io'^^^  in  the  State,  is  estimated  at  about  $80,Wo.). 

finds  should  cease,  and  we  call  upon  aU  good  dfirens,  The  collection  of  State  taxes  for  two  years 

without  regard  to  former  party  affiliations,  to  dki  us  in  will  produce,  under  existing  laws,  $860,000  t-T 

hurling  from  power  the  party  that  have  so  long  abused  1879,  at  four  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  $120,<H>) 

the  trust  reposed  m  them.  ^^^  ^gg^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^    To  meet  the  ounwt 

Tlie  Republicans  held  their  State  Conyention  and  incidental  expenses  of  all  the  departmeots 

at  Omaha  on  October  Ist,  and  nominated  the  of  the  State  government  for  the  said  two  years, 

following  ticket :  For  Associate  Justice  of  the  including  $122,200  for  the  erection  of  pub-    . 

Supreme  Court,  Amasa  Cobb;  for  Regents  of  lie  buildings  and  $112,625.88  for  the  paymect   1 
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of  clAimB,  tbe  Legislatare  appropriated  the  ag*  aooording  to  localities.    In  Otoe  OoQnty  alone 

gregatesam  of  $760,619.88,  or  $280,629.89  more  there  were  110,000  acres  planted,  the  arer- 

than  the  amount  to  be  raised  bj  taxation  dor-  age  yield  being  reckoned  at  60  bnahelB  per 

log  the  same  two  years.  acre;  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  Hall 

Among  the  appropriations  for  educational  County, 

ptirposes  and  the  support  of  charitable  institu*  Nebraska  seems  to  be  more  subject  to  dev* 

tioDS  are  the  following :  For  the  State  Uniyer-  astation  from  grasshoppers  than  some  other 

Bit  J,  $50,000;  State  Normd  School,  $25,800;  Western  States.    Actire  measures  have  been 

State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  $67,700;  Insti-  taken  to  exterminate  them.    The  Legislature 

tute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  $11,280 ;  Insti*  has  autiiorixed  road  supervisors  throughout  the 

tate  for  tbe  Blind,  $15,000 ;    State  Beform  State  to  order  out  all  voters  in  their  respective 

School,  $10,000.  prednots  to  do  twelve  days'  work  each  in  kill- 

The  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  located  about  ing  grasshoppers,  for  which  each  person  is  to 

three  miles  from  Lincoln.    The  average  num-  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  a  day  in 

ber  of  patients  in  the  institution  for  the  year  county  warrants.   Grasshopper  dubs,  so  caUed, 

ending  November  80,  1878,  was  111 ;  and  the  have  also  been  organized  everywhere  in  the 

whole  nnmber  treated  during  that  year  was  State  for  their  destruction. 

1 82.  The  cattle-drives  which  pass  through  the  State 

In  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Omaha,  are  a  ^wing  source  of  material  prosperiy. 

the  pupils  under  instruction  at  the  end  of  the  The  drive  of  1879  from  Texas  and  the  soutlj- 

year  1879  numbered  64,  12  more  than  in  the  western  ranges  is  reckoned  at  250,000  head,  and 

preceding  year.    Of  the  boys,  8  are  learning  that  from  Montana  and  Oregon  at  100,000. 

the  art  of  printing  and  12  the  carpenter's  trade.  Kansas  used  to  be  the  northern  limit  of  the 

In  the  female  department,  22  girls  receive  in-  drive,  which  gave  to  Kansas  City  a  considerable 

stroction  in  needlework.  advantage  as  a  market    For  several  years  be- 

Tbe  Nebraska  State  Prison,  situated  about  fore  1879  the  proportion  of  the  stock  remaining 
the  same  distance  from  Lincoln  as  the  Hospital  in  Kansas  has  been  steadily  diminishing,  while 
for  tbe  Insane,  in  a  different  direction,  is  under  that  remaining  in  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  has 
excellent  management  in  all  respects.  The  been  increasing.  The  great  rendezvous  of  cat- 
prisoners  are  kept  steadily  employed  in  manual  tle-drovers,  which  formerly  ended  at  Abilene 
work  of  various  kinds,  their  labor  being  under  on  the  Kansas  Paci8c  road,  is  now  to  be  found 
contract  for  a  long  term,  and  the  contractor  at  Ogallala  on  the  Union  Pacific  road  in  Nebras- 
peraonally  superintending  the  convicts  at  work  ka,  which  point,  it  is  predicted,  will  soon  be- 
m  the  prison.  He  furnishes  them  with  doth-  come  the  greatest  stock  thoroughfare  on  the 
in:;  and  supplies,  and  pays  all  the  current  ex-  continent. 

penaes  of  the  prison,  and  a  stipulated  yearly  The  internal  revenue  collections  for  Nebraska 

»nm  to  the  State  for  each  prisoner.    This  meth-  during  the  year  1879  amounted  to  $980,105.52, 

od  seems  to  have  been  found  of  mutual  advan-  of  which  sum  the  Willow  Springs  distillery  at 

tsi^e  to  the  State  and  the  contractor.      By  act  Omaha  paid  nine  tenths, 

of  the  Legislature,  the  contract  for  the  con-  The  most  noteworthy  event  of  the  year  1879 

victs'  labor  has  been  renewed  for  ten  years,  till  in  Nebraska  relates  to  the  writ  of  habeas  ear- 

1SS9.     During  the  year  1879  the  number  of  pu$  issued  in  behalf  of  Indians  by  the  Judge  of 

convicts  in  the  penitentiary  was  gradually  in-  the  United  States  District  Court  for  Nebraska, 

creasing.    On  March  Ifith  it  was  207 ;  at  the  and  by  him  decided  in  their  favor  against  the 

end  of  November,  266 ;  and  on  Christmas  day,  United  States  Government    It  was  the  first 

371.    Of  the  207  confined  there  in  March,  145  case  of  that  kind  ever  brought  before  a  judi- 

were  residents  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  cial  tiibunal  in  this  country.    The  Ponca  In- 

50  of  Wyoming  Territory ;   7  were  United  dians,  a  peaceful  tribe  and  most  friendly  to  the 

States  prisoners,  and  5  were  county  prisoners,  white  man,  said  also  to  be  to  a  great  extent 

detained  in  the  penitentiary  for  safe-keeping,  civilized  in  their  habits,  and    Christianized, 

The  classes  of  gravest  crimes  for  which  they  were  in  the  possession  and  occupancy  of  their 

had  been  respectively  sentenced,  and  theur  own  domain  in  southern  Dakota,  when,  by  a 

proportional  numbers,  were  as  follows:  Mur-  treaty  dated  March  12, 1858,  they  ceded  to  the 

der,  25 ;  mansUughter,  8 ;  malicious  cutting,  United  States  Qovemment  all  of  their  lands, 

6 ;  arson,  2 ;  grand  larceny,  48 ;  burglary,  18 ;  excepting  a  certain  tract  whose  limits  are  ao- 

rohbery,  0 ;  horse-stealing,  28.  ourately  described  in  the  treaty,  which  they 

The  (rrain-orops  in  Nebraska  for  1879  were  reserved  for  their  own  use  and  the  permanent 
plentiful  and  of  fine  Quality.  In  many  conn-  place  of  their  homes.  In  consideration  of 
ties  nortb  and  south  of  Platte  River,  out  to  the  this  cession  the  United  States  Government 
Repablican  Valley,  the  yield  for  the  several  agreed  *^  to  protect  the  Poncas  in  the  posses- 
crops  in  bushels  per  acre  ranged  as  follows :  sion  of  the  tract  of  land  reserved  for  their 
Wheat,  12  to  18;  oats,  80,  40,  45,  and  50;  future  homes,  and  their  persons  and  property 
barley,  25, 80,  and 40.  The  crop  of  com,  which  thereon,  during  good  behavior  on  their  part." 
had  been  very  extensively  planted,  appears  to  Annuities  were  to  be  paid  them  for  thirty 
have  been  better  than  that  of  other  grain ;  the  years,  houses  to  be  built,  schools  to  be  estab- 
tverage  b^g  40,  60,  and  60  bushels  per  acre,  ushed,  and  other  things  were  to  be  done  for 
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them  by  the  Government,  in  consideration  of  charge,  for  the  porpoae  of  being  taken  back  to 

the  cession.    On  this  reserved  tract  the  Ponoas  the  reservation  m  tne  Indian  Territorj,  which 

were  peaceably  living  three  years  ago,  when  they  were  alleged  to  have  left  without  permif^ 

the  United  States  Government  determined  to  sion  of  the  Government    General  Groo£  acted 

remove  them  to  a  place  eleven  hnndred  miles  in  this  matter  npon  express  orders  issoed  to 

distant  in  the  Indian  Territory.    In  the  gen*  him  by  his  snpenor  officer,  the  General  of  the 

eral  Indian  appropriation  bill  passed  by  Con-  Army,  at  the  reqnest  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

gress  on  Angnst  15,  1876,  there  is  a  provision  Interior. 

authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  On  April  8, 1879,  when  these  prisoners  were 
nse  $25,000  for  the  removal  of  the  Poncas  to  on  the  point  of  being  marched  back  to  the 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  providing  them  a  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory,  Mr.  U. 
home  therein,  with  the  consent  of  the  tribe.  Tibbies,  assistant  editor  of  the  '*  Omaha  Her- 
This  consent  they  persistently  refused  to  g^ve;  aid,''  applied  to  the  Judge  of  the  United  Statti 
whereupon  the  Government  removed  them  District  Court,  then  in  session  at  Lincoln,  for 
from  their  homes  by  force,  and,  under  guard  a  writ  of  habeas  earmu  in  their  behalf,  to  l>e 
of  United  States  troops,  they  were  transported  served  on  General  Crook.  The  writ  was  i^ 
to  the  Indian  Territory.  During  the  long  march  sued  the  same  day,  and  made  returnable  oo 
a  great  number  of  the  Poncas  died,  and  were  the  18th.  It  was  duly  returned,  and  an  aD»*wcr 
buried  along  the  route.  The  new  place  also  filed  by  General  Crook  as  respondent,  statin;: 
proved  so  malarious  and  unhealthy  that  out  of  the  authority  on  which  he  acted  in  the  arn-^t 
681  Indians  whom  the  Government  had  taken  and  detention  of  the  relators.  The  case  was 
away  from  their  reservation  in  Dakota,  158  died  argued  on  the  first  two  days  of  May,  G.  M. 
within  about  a  year,  i.  e.,  at  the  rate  of  one  in  Lambertson,  United  States  District  Attornej, 
every  three  and  a  half.  A  large  proportion  of  appearing  for  the  Government,  and  A.  J.  Pop- 
the  survivors  also  were  sick  and  disabled.  It  was  pieton  and  Jonathan  L.  Webster,  two  emiDest 
probably  on  account  of  this  unexampled  mor-  lawyers  of  Omaha,  for  the  prisoners^  wl)«»e 
tality  that  in  1878  the  Government  took  mea-  defense  they  assumed  gratuitou^y.  Tike  main 
sures  to  remove  the  Poncas  from  that  place  and  point  in  question  before  the  Court  was  not  the 
locate  them  elsewhere;  as  in  the  Indian  appro-  iustice  or  injustice  of  the  treatment  met  with 
priation  bill  passed  by  Congress  on  May  27,  by  these  Indians  at  the  hand  of  the  United 
187%  a  provision  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  States  Government  concerning  their  forciMe 
the  Interior  to  expend  the  sum  of  $80,000  for  removal  from  their  lands  in  Dakota  to  the  Id* 
the  purpose  of  removing  and  locating  the  dian  Territory,  but  whether  the  United  States 
Ponca  Indians  on  a  new  reservation  near  the  District  Court  had  the  power  to  iasne  the  «  nt 
Kaw  River.  This  second  reservation  is  said  of  habeas  corpus  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners,  aud 
to  be  no  less  unhealthy  than  the  first.  Under  hear  and  determine  the  case  made  therein, 
these  circumstances  one  of  the  Ponca  chiefs,  The  District  Attorney  maintained  the  ntca- 
Standing  Bear  by  name,  **  to  save  himself  and  tive  on  the  grounds,  among  others,  that  an  Id- 
the  survivors  of  his  family,  and  the  remnant  dian  can  not  appear  in  Court,  is  not  entitUni 
of  his  little  band  of  followers,  determined  to  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  and  is  not  a  riti- 
leave  the  Indian  Territory  and  return  to  his  old  zen,  and  that  Indian  tribes  are  not  indeptfu- 
home  in  Dakota,  where  he  might  live  and  die  in  dent,  but  dependent  commnnities.  The  j»ri$- 
peace  and  be  buried  with  his  fathers."  He  in-  oners'  counsel  showed,  on  the  contnuy,  tLfit 
formed  the  agent  of  their  fixed  purpose  to  leave,  the  petition  of  their  clients,  besidea  being  ju^t. 
never  to  return,  and  that  he  and  his  followers  was  perfectly  legal ;  that,  whether  they  were 
had  finally,  fully,  and  for  ever  severed  his  and  considered  as  still  belonging  to  the  Ponca  tril*^ 
their  connection  with  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians,  of  Indians,  an  independent  commnnity,  or  as  Id- 
and  resolved  to  cut  loose  from  the  Government,  dians  individually,  severed  from  all  former  coo- 
go  to  work,  become  self-sustaining,  and  adopt  nection  with  that  tribe,  as  they  claimed  to  b^ 
the  habits  and  customs  of  a  higher  dviliza-  they  were  legally  entitled  to  the  writ  of  kahai* 
tion.  In  execution  of  this  determination,  Stand-  carpus^  and  the  Court  had  the  inherent  pow^^r 
ing  Bear  with  his  family  and  followers  left  the  boui  to  issue  such  writ  and  hear  and  dttcr* 
reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory  at  the  be-  mine  the  case  made  therein.  They  sitowtd 
ginning  of  January,  1870,  and,  after  sixty  days'  also  that  the  Omaha  Indians  had  a  perftct 
travel  across  strange  lands  for  fifteen  hundred  right  to  give  the  relators  part  of  the  land  in 
miles  in  midwinter,  reached  the  reservation  of  their  reservation,  it  being  their  own,  as  thtv 
the  Omaha  Indians  in  Nebraska.  The  Omahas,  could  give  it  to  an  alien  coming  to  them  fn/i> 
who  speak  the  same  language  and  have  been  any  nation  or  govenunent  on  earth ;  theUnitid 
long  connected  with  the  Poncas  by  intermar-  States  Government  having  no  legal  power  to 
riage,  welcomed  the  wayfarers  and  bade  them  interfere  with  either.  After  the  argument  hud 
remain,  offering  them  land  at  their  choice  to  been  closed  on  the  second  day  of  the  hearinc. 
cultivate  for  their  support.  While  thus  stay-  Standing  Bear,  by  an  express  permission  uf 
ing  at  the  Omaha  reservation,  Standing  Bear  the  Judge,  personally  addressed  the  Coort  in  a 
and  his  followers  were  arrested  by  Brigadier-  short  n>eeoh,  stating  in  plain  tenns  some  of  tie 
General  Crook,  commander  of  the  military  de-  hardships  and  the  mortality  of  his  tribe  ar<d 
partment  of  the  Platte,  and  detained  under  his  family  since  their  compnlaory  removal  from 
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tbeir  homes  in  Dakota,  whither  he  expressed 
bis  wish  to  retnm.  Judge  Dundy,  in  his  deci- 
sion, on  MajT  12th,  answered  the  reasons  and 
objections  set  forth  by  the  District  Attorney 
against  the  Indians'  right  to  the  writ  of  haheat 
corptOy  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  the 
ease;  establbhed  the  principles  on  which  he 
rested  the  determination  of  the  matter;  and 
ooneladed  with  the  decision  of  the  following 
points,  and  the  appropriate  order : 

1.  Tbtt  an  Indian  is  apeiBon  within  tho  meaning 
of  tbe  lawB  of  the  Uidted  States,  and  has  therefore  the 
right  to  sue  out  a  writ  of  habt(u  eorput  in  a  Federal 
eoart  and  before  a  Federal  judge,  in  all  cases  where  he 
may  be  confined  or  in  custody  under  color  of  the  au- 
thori^  of  the  United  States,  or  where  he  ia  restrained 
of  liberty  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  laws. 

1  Tbat  General  Crook,  the  respondent,  being  oom- 
mander  of  tho  military  department  of  the  Platte,  has 
C!»tody  of  the  relators  under  color  of  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws 
thereof! 

8.  That  no  rightfld  authority  ezists  for  removing 
by  force  any  of  these  Ponoas  to  the  Indian  Territory, 
as  General  Crook  baa  been  directed  to  do. 

4.  Indians  possess  the  inherent  right  of  espatriation 
as  well  ft»  the  more  fortunate  white  race,  and  have  the 
inalienable  ri^ht  to  life  and  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  so  fong  as  thev  obey  lawa  and  do  not  tres- 
ptas  on  fbrbidden  grouno. 

5.  Bdng  restrained  of  liberty  under  oolor  of  the  an- 
tiiority  or  the  United  Statea  and  in  violation  of  the 
lavs  diereof,  the  relators  must  be  discharged  from 
eostody,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

In  consequence  of  this  decision,  and  in  ezfr- 
cntion  of  its  mandate,  the  Secretary  of  War  at 
Washington  issued  immediate  orders,  on  May 
13th,  that  Standing  Bear  and  his  followers, 
twenty-five  in  namber,  should  be  released; 
upon  which  they  were  set  at  liberty. 

This  case  has  excited  great  sympathy  for  the 
PoDcas  among  the  pNeople  of  the  country  gen- 
erally, and  a  strong  inclination  to  assist  them 
in  tlie  recovery  of  their  own  land  and  homes 
in  Dakota,  by  bringing  the  matter  before  the 
Supreme  Court  for  a^jndication.  Well-known 
lawyers  of  Omaha  and  Chicago  have  offered 
their  gratoitous  services  in  defending  the  Pon- 
oas* rights ;  and  efforts  are  being  made  for  the 
porpose  of  raising  a  fund  sufficient  to  cover  the 
otiier  expenses  of  the  suit.  To  this  end,  pub- 
^  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union,  which  have  been  addressed, 
vnong  others,  by  Standing  Bear  and  an  edu- 
cated Ponoa  girl  called  Bright  Eyes. 

KETHERLAyDS,  THE,  a  kingdom  of  Eu- 
rope. King,  William  III.,  bom  February  19, 
1817;  succeeded  his  father  March  17,  1849. 
He  was  married  first  to  Sophie,  daughter  of 
Kinj?  William  I.  of  WUrtemberg  (died  June  8, 
1877),  and  secondly  to  Emma,  Princess  of  Wal- 
deck-Pyrmont.  He  has  but  one  son  Irving, 
Alexander,  Prince  of  Orange,  bom  August  25, 
laol. 

The  area  of  the  kingdom  is  12,731  square 
mOes.  The  population  in  December,  1878,  was 
«^^mated  at  8,981,887.  The  area  and  popu- 
lation of  each  of  the  provinces  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


VROVINCIS. 

Aim. 

FtopoIalloB. 

Bnbsnt 

1,960 

1,1«T 
1,068 

68T 

6S4 
1,388 
1,893 

8ST 
1,028 

65t 

468,6«T 

0«klcrlaDd 

46a,S40 

Boath  Holland. 

796,109 

North  Holhmd 

607,946 

ZfielHid 

189,066 

UtrwOit. 

FrieaUwd 

191370 
828,873 

OTenrsael 

378,770 

Qroouig6& 

Drenthe 

349,134 
117,036 

Itftmburg 

840,497 

Totsl 

12,781 

8,981,887 

The  movement  of  population  in  1878  was  as 
follows:  Marriages,  80,710;  births,  150,498; 
deaths.  98,486.  (The  births  and  deaths  include 
the  still-births,  numbering  7,747.) 

In  the  budget  for  1879,  the  ezpenditnres  and 
revenue  are  estimated  as  follows : 

1XFEHDITX7BI8. 

1.  EoyallKnue 750,000 

3.  CaSlDet,  tapreme  state  tathorltleft. 616,480 

8.  Minifltrjr  of  Foreign  Aflkirt. 68&4KK> 

4.  Mlniatry  of  Juettoe 4,488,778 

6.  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 6,891,616 

6.  MinlBtiT  of  the  Nat7 18,188,669 

7.  MlotetryofWer 31,644,900 

a  PubUcdebL 38,48\930 

9.  Ministry  of  FtoMioe. 17,993,669 

10.  Colonies 1,696,066 

11.  Pnbiic  works,  commerce,  snd  Indostry 83,644,893 

13.  Unforeseen. 60,000 

Totsl 118,781,491 


1.  Direct  taxes 

Land-tax  16,618,657 

Poll-tax 9,760.000 

Patent-tax 8^43,400 

8.  Exdse 

Onsplrits. 33,400,000 

On  other  llqaors U19fi,000 

Taxes  on  stamps,  registratloo,  inlteritsnces. . 

Cnstoou 

Taxes  on  gold  snd  sflrer  wares 

Domsins 

Poet 

8.  Telegraphs. 

9.  Lottery 

Taxes  on  game  snd  flsheries. 

Pilotages. 

Taxes  on  mines 

State  railroads 

MisoeUaneoos 


84,806^ 


8. 
4. 
5. 
6i 
7. 


88,695,000 

88,460.000 

4,611.040 

866.300 

l,69^000 

a,6oo.ooo 

800,000 

480,000 

148.000 

900,000 

8,266 

1,636,000 

11,290,185 

Total U1.824.69T 

Defldt 64tt6,000 

The  financial  estimates  are  alwars  framed 
with  great  moderation,  mostlj  exhibiting  a 
deficit,  which  in  the  final  account  becomes  a 
surplus. 

In  1879  the  national  debt  was  represented 
bj  a  capital  of  964,004,052  florins^  divided  as 
follows: 


10. 

11. 

18. 
18. 
14. 


laVHIUX  OV  DEBT. 


6BS,09z.903 

91322,750 

1U57.000 

Debt  bearing  Interest  St  4  percent.    819,481,400 


Debt  bearinc  Interest  at  3|  per  cent. 
Debt  bearing  interest  at  8  per  cent. 
Debt  bearing  interest  at  )*i  per  cent. 


15.902^88 

3.73K».6«8 

882,620 

8,7n.2ft6 

5MS9 


Total •54004,«J8 

BctfincDotatcreat 10,006uOOO 


Totall<»79 964,0010(16 

TeCalla73 ,  931,781,868 


8MS^91S 
36,n8,678 
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The  army  of  the  Netherlands  in  Europe  in 
1879  consisted  of  2,089  ofScers  and  61,486 
men;  the  East  Indian  army  numbered  1,458 
officers  and  88,905  men. 

The  navy  on  July  1,  1879,  consisted  of  100 
steamers,  with  898  guns,  and  14  sailing  vessels, 
with  102  guns;  total,  114  vessels,  with  500 
guns. 

The  merchant  navy  on  January  1, 1879,  con- 
sisted of  1,100  sailing  vessels,  of  806,279  metric 
tons,  and  79  steamers,  of  160,114  metric  tons ; 
total,  1,179  vessels,  of  966,898  metric  tons. 

The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  opera- 
tion on  January  1,  1879,  was  1,967  kilometres 


(1  kilometre  s=  0*62  Engliah  mile),  of  which 
1,089  were  state  railroads. 

The  a«^egate  length  of  the  state  telegrpph 
lines  on  January  1, 1878,  was  8,519  lulometres; 
aggregate  length  of  wires,  12,882  kilometres; 
number  of  offices,  846;  number  of  telegrams 
carried  in  1878,  2,452,725;  revenue,  791,0^0 
florins;  expenditures,  1,181,160 fiorins. 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  1878  was  1,299. 
The  number  of  inland  letters  was  40,704,84*' ; 
of  foreign  letters,  11,698,212 ;  of  postal  car^s, 
12J572,744;  and  of  newspapers,  etc,  82,797,742. 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  1878  was  as 
follows: 


ENTRANCES  AND 

LADKX. 

nr  BALLAn. 

TOTAL. 

CLEARANCES. 

V«Mh. 

»-. 

V«Mla. 

Tew. 

▼•Mk. 

T«H. 

Bailiko  Yxbsbli  : 
Ent^Twl 

8,8M 
1,S95 

4,868 
8,288 

s,66i,no 

669,808 

6,041,488 
4,288,600 

£86 
8,1:76 

104 
1,£16 

Illl 

!ISI 

t,filR.765 
6.188.461 

Cleared 

Eotcnd. .  t ........ . 

Cleared 

6,1&&,141 

The  imports  and  exports  in  1877  were  as 
follows  (in  florins) : 


COUNIWES. 

Great  Britain 

ZoUrereln. 

Haose  towns 

AQStrla-flonguy 

Belgium 

BoMla 

Denmark 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

France. 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal 

Otiier  conntrlea. 

1  Eumon 

Fnlted  States 

Cnba  and  Porto  Rico 

Brazil 

KiodelaPlaU 

Pcttl 

Other  Amerloan  ouuntriea.. . . 

2.  AXXBIOA 

• 

BHtiab  East  Indies 

China 

Ja|>an 

8.  Asia 

4.  ArucA 

&  OTBxn  Corimmta 

Total  foreign  eoontiles. 

Dutch  Coloxttu  : 

JaTa. 

Dntch  West  Indies 

Total  Dntoh  colonies. . . 

Grand  total 


Iinpoiii. 


S0fi,T79,000 

isd,108,000 

7,886,000 

167.000 

106,611,000 

66,573.000 

474,000 

U,8D^000 

16,023,000 

2,857,000 

6<^090 

1,502,000 

i.433,000 


605.284,000 


89,089,000 

828,C00 

483,000 

1^589,000 

6,822,000 

1,914,000 


49,670,000 


14,749,000 

67,000 

1,897,000 


16,283,000 


4,622,000 


688,000 


676,297,000 


T4,169,000 
469,000 


74,688,000 


750,985,000 


181,612,000 

916.672,000 

18,866,000 

25,030 

00,298,000 

7.520,000 

2,847,000 

7,050,000 

T,014,000 

7,8C8,000 

222,000 

797,000 

1,840,000 


native  popalation  of  the  other  colonies  is  not 
known.  The  foreign  popidation  was  as  Un- 
lows  in  1876:  Enropeans,  54,280;  Chinese, 
819,187 ;  Arabians,  14,983 ;  Hindoos  and  oth- 
ers, 9,863.  In  America,  Burinam,  or  Dut<h 
Gaiana,  had  in  1877  a  population  of  68,5bl ; 
and  the  island  of  Curasao,  41,870. 

The  budget  estimates  of  the  Datch  colonii^s 
for  the  year  1879  were  as  follows : 


4d6,024^0C0 


OOLOMin. 

B»». 

bpilKlN^ 

IXcii. 

Eaat  Indies. 

FlariMk 
141,480,166 
1,284,600 
667,896 

150.145,768 

1,662,W« 

640,020 

44:  (n 

West  Indies. 

2;i.l.'i 

8,976,000 
402,000 

570^660 

1,197,000 


6,145,000 


251,000 


251,000 


1,014.000 


16,000 


498,460,000 


117,790,000 

217,000 


47,987,000 


641,887,000 


The  colonies  of  the  Netherlands  are  consid- 
erably larger  and  more  popnlons  than  the  conn- 
try  itself.  Their  area  is  estimated  at  661,400 
sonare  miles.  In  the  East  Indies,  Java  and 
Madura  have  a  popalation  of  18,515,414.    The 


The  commerce  of  the  East  Indian  colonies  in 
1876  was  as  follows:  Imports,  121,51  I.Kh) 
florins;  exports,  213,519,000.  ThemoTeiDcnt 
of  shipping  in  the  East  Indian  ports  in  IB  To 
was  as  follows:  Entered,  7,863  vessels,  of  I,- 
529,458  tons;  cleared,  7,550  vessels,  of  1,5^'^.- 
083  tons.  The  commercial  navy  in  the  {^c.o 
year  consisted  of  1,884  vessels,  of  180,266  tor*. 

Java  had  871  kilometres  of  railroad  in  1879. 
The  length  of  telegraph  wires  in  operation  i  n 
Java  and  Sumatra  in  1877  was  6,958  kilcn-c- 
tres,  and  of  lines  6,654  kilometres.  The  to^i 
number  of  dispatches  sent  in  1877  was  S60,St:2 ; 
number  of  stations,  67.  The  number  of  letttrs 
sent  through  tiie  East  Indian  mails  was  8.5f.«\- 
401 ;  number  of  papers,  etc.,  sent  to  the  differ- 
ent islands,  1,777,889;  weight  of  the  papcT* 
sent  abroad,  48,784  kilogrammes  (1  kflogran;r  e 
ss  2*2  pounds) ;  number  of  postal  cards  9c>M, 
295,263. 

M.  de  Roo  van  Andewerelt,  the  Kinister  of 
War,  died  on  December  SO,  1878,  and  in  Tth- 
ruary.  1879,  Lieutenant-Colonel  den  Be«r  Poor- 
tugaei  was  appointed  in  bis  place.  M.  t:.l 
Bosse,  Minister  of  the  Oolonick  who  died  <  r 
February  21st,  was  replaced  in  March  by  Ot:  • 
van  Bees,  the  former  Irresident  of  tbo  CoLitt  J 
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for  India.    In  Jnlj  the  entire  Ministry  resigned,  the  State  Uaiversitj  hj  joint  ballot  of  the  two 

The  reason  for  this  step  was  that  serious  differ-  Houses. 

ences  had  arisen  between  the  Ministry  and  the  The  most  important  of  the  numerons  acts  of 

King  on  an  important  oonstitational  question,  a  public  character  passed  at  this  session  were 

The  Ministry  desired  to  increase  the  number  of  the  following:  To  pay  the  State  debt  proper, 

members  of  each  Chamber,  and  also  to  change  and  to  purchase  Territorial  bonds ;  fixing  the 

tho  qualification  of  Toters,  and  resigned  because  State  tax  at  fifty-five  cents  on  every  hundred 

t})e  King  did  not  favor  the  plan.    On  August  dollars ;    exempting    from   taxation  widows' 

18th  a  new  Ministry  was  formed,  as  follows:  property  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dol- 

Lvnddn  van  Sandenberg,  President  and  Minis*  lars ;  to  create  a  State  Board  of  Equalization ; 

ter  of  Foreign  affairs ;  Six,  Interior ;  Modder-  to  redistrict  the  State ;  to  encourage  the  srow- 

man,  Justice;  S.  Vissering,  Finance;  Taelman  ing  of  trees;  appropriating  ten  thousand  dol- 

Kip,  Navy ;  Oolonel  Reuther,  War ;  Van  Gol-  lars  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  of  Bene. 

stein,  Colonies;  Klerok,  Commerce  and  Indus-  Among  the  joint  resolutions  were  tlie  foUow- 

trj.  ing:  Instructing  the  State  Representatives  in 

The  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  which  Congress  "  to  support  the  bill  limiting  the 

occapied  the  attention  of  the  Chambers  during  number  of  Chinese  to  be  brought  to  the  Uni- 

the  spring  session,  was  passed  on  May  28th  by  ted  States  to  fifteen  for  each  vessel  and  voy- 

59  to  14  votes.    It  proposed  extensive  fortifioa-  age,"  and  others  tending  to  discourage  the  em- 

tioQs  on  the  coast.  ployment  of  Chinese  in  the  State,  and  give 

In  opening  the  Chambers  on  September  16th,  white  men  a  better  chance ;   asking  of  Con- 

the  King  dwelt  upon  the  distress  under  which  gress  an  extension  of  time  ^ten  years^  in  which 

tudastry,  eommeroe,  and  navigation  were  labor-  to  comply  with  the  provigions  of  the  act  re- 

ing,  and  npon  the  poor  harvest    These  causes,  specting  the  use  of  lands  granted  the  State  for 

it  w&n  to  be  feared,  would  result  in  a  decline  in  educational  purposes. 

:hd  yield  of  some  of  the  imposts,  and  a  neces*  In  order  to  give  uniformity  to  the  legislative 

Titj  for  strengthening  the  resources  of  the  Tresr  action  relative  to  railroads,  a  resolution  was 

iiiry.    He  announced  that,  for  the  purpose  of  adopted  by  the  Lower  House  appointing  a 

•romotiog  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  select  committee  of  one  member  from  each 

rovemment  would  maintain  the  salutary  prin-  county  *^  to  prepare  a  bill  to  regulate  fare  and 

M[)le9  of  free  trade,  and  would  propose  mea-  freight  rates  on  railroads  " ;  and  a  concurrent 

<ire9  for  the  improvement  of  the  means  of  resolution  was  adopted  by  both  Houses  on 

joramnnioation.  February  6th,  "  referring  all  railroad  bills  to  a 

The  fall  session  of  the  Chambers  was  occu-  joint  select  committee  of  fourteen."    On  Feb- 

Med  with  the  discussion  of  the  budgets  of  the  ruary  23th  the  committee  presented  a  minority 

^in^rlom  and  of  the  East  Indian  colonies  for  report  against  the  railroad  bills,  which  was 

I^SO,  which  were  both  voted  by  the  Chambers,  sustained.    A  bill  to  prevent  discrimination  in 

rue  former  showed  a  deficit  of  8,000,000  flor-  fares  and  freights  on  railroads  operated  wholly 

a^,  and  the  latter  of  6,000,000  florins,  which  or  in  part  wiUiin  the  State  passed  the  House 

^Ms,  however,  reduced  to  2,500,000  florins  by  of  Representatives  on  January  80th  by  an  al- 

he  increased  sale  of  tobacco.    The  duty  on  most  unanimous  vote;  it  passed  also  the  Sen- 

a^^ar  was  slightly  increased.  ate  on   February  4th,  with  an  amendment, 

On  January  7th  the  King  was  married  to  which  applies  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  the 

Princess  Emma  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont,  at  Arol-  local  roaos  of  the  State,  considered  as  inde- 

'*?Q  in  the  principality  of  Waldeck.    She  is  the  pendent  and  having  no  connection  in  the  sense 

liird  daughter  of  Prince  George  of  Waldeck,  of  their  being  a  continuous  line  with  the  Cen- 

lol  was  bom  August  2,  1858.  tral  Pacific.    It  provides  that  their  fares  and 

The  war  in  Acheen  was  declared  by  the  Gov-  freights  shall  be  regulated  directly  by  the  laws 
rnment  to  be  virtually  at  an  end  at  the  close  of  of  the  State,  and  not  indirectly  by  '^  schedules, 
'le  year,  but  the  Batavian  Journals  described  rates,  agreements,  or  contracts"  of  any  out- 
lie  condition  of  the  country  as  being  far  from  side  railroad  company  whose  line  operates  also 
nti^factory.  within  the  State.    The  charges  of  transporta-^ 

NEVADA.    The  Legislature  of  this  State  tion,   especially  for  merchandise,  have  been 

pened  its  sesrion  of  18y9  in  the  first  week  of  thereby  greatly  reduced.     The  reduction  on 

.nuary,  and  closed  it  by  adjourning  Hm  dis  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  road,  as  appears 

>Q  March  6th,  when  the  time  of  its  duration  f^om  a  detailed  statement  made  by  its  freight 

txpired  by  constitutional  limitation.  agent  in  March,  1879,  ranges  irom  one  fifth  to 

Oa  Jannaiy  14th  the  two  Houses  separately  28  per  cent.,  running  through  almost  all  the 

( oted  for  the  election  of  a  United  States  Sena-  intermediate  numbers  between  these  two  ez- 

^^^  the  official  term  of  the  present  incumbent,  tremes,  according  to  the  various  classes  of 

/in  P.  Jones,  expiring  on  March  8d.    Mr.  goods  transported,  and  the  distances  between 

>.ie9  was  reelected,  the  vote  being  as  follows:  the  several  points  on  the  line.    The  company 

[q  the  Senate-^ones  19,  A.  M.  Hillhouse  6;  estimates  the  decrease  in  its  gross  earnings  Ht 

n  the  Hoose—Jones  41,  Hillhouse  8.  12^  to  15  per  cent,  which  is  considered  equiv- 

On  January  21ft  W.  W.  Bishop,  T.  N.  Stone,  alent  to  a  diminution  of  over  30  per  cent,  in 

^ad  J.  8.  Mayhogfa  were  elected  Regents  of  the  net  proceeds. 

T(»M  nx. — i2    A 
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The  mines  of  preclons  ores,  which  form  the  The  followiDg  official  abstract  statement,  reUt- 

most  important  among  the  material  resources  ing  to  mines  in  Storej  Ooontj  for  the  quarter 

of  Kevada,  seem  to  be  increasing  in  namber  ending  Jane  80, 1879,  will  give  an  ides  of  iLvir 

as  well  as  extent  of  operations,  they  being  gen>  jieJd,  expense,  proceeds,  and  of  the  taxes  col- 

erally  nnder  able  and  energetic  management,  lected  on  them  by  the  State : 


MAMB  OF  HIXK  OR  OWNIBS. 


CoUforniA  Mining  Companv ^ 

Consolidated  Vl^nlA  Mining  Companjr 

ChoUtf  Mining  Company 

Juatioe  Mining  Company 

Consolidatedunperial  Mining  Co.  (C.  C.  Btovanaon), 

Ophir  Mining  Company 

r otoal  MiniI^f  Company 

Silver  Hill  Mining  Oomnany 

bieira  Nevada  Mining  Company 

TrctJaa  Mining  Company 

TAXLuret. 

Thomas  Hally,  Boaaell  Brothers' Mill 

Mailposa  Mill. 

Omega  Mill 


oaaxx- 

TKACRD. 


t9,099 

14,863 

8 

124 

^850 

4,427 

8 

B52 

1,800 

1,297 


407 

2,296 

12,618 


QnmjUdat 
viiMa. 


$908,005  M 

620.428  IS 

124  27 

795  48 

81,925  50 

860,086  26 

124  27 

4,507  99 

110,412  67 

12,888  55 


4,480  00 

29,477  97 

126,846  71 


Tfl*d 


$876,787  64 
865,197  4S 

""992*06 

84,518  20 

257,078  55 

"6^272  00 

211,415  79 

11,728  45 


4,080  00 
15,&68  64 
77,881  45 


KaljWiOT 


$616,217  87 

255^60  65 

124  27 

79  56 

6,885  10 

107.684  51 

124  27 

4&0  80 

44,165  07 

1,288  66 


448  0$ 
1S,500  19 

48,466  96 


|lSkt«  T4 
4 
Ui 

4 

11 

as 


41 
14 


n  4! 

1^1  M 


The  value  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  yielded 
bj  the  Oonsolidated  Virginia  and  California 
mines,  respectively,  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1679,  was  as  follows: 


MINES. 


00ST80LI9ATSD  TIBQIinA. 

Jannary 

February  

March 

April 

May 

Jane. 


Totals 


OALOOnKIA. 


January.. 
Febroary. 
March... 
April .... 

May 

Jane 


Totals 

Consolidated  Tirginla. 


Gold. 


$65,500 
181,000 
198,600 
182,800 
88.000 
66,800 


$672,200 


$174,900 

88,800 

214,400 

994,400 

181,900 

92,400 


$946,800 
672,800 


Totals $1,618,500 


8llv«r. 


$74,200 
165,100 
944.800 
907,800 
70,800 
60,700 


$822,400 


TMri. 


$189,700 
296,100 
488,400 
840,100 
158,800 
127,800 


$160,900 

82,600 

946,if00 

287,700 

93,800 

98,600 


$910,000 
822,400 


$1,494,600 


$825,800 
165,900 
461,800 
487,100 
280,200 
186,000 


$1,856,800 
1,494,600 


$1,782,400;  $8,850,900 


On  June  80th  the  Sutro  Tunnel  was  actually 
opened  to  discharge  the  water  of  the  flooded 
mines,  and  the  day  was  celebrated  with  exlraor- 
dinary  festivities.  The  following  particalars 
of  the  opening  were  written  by  a  newspaper 
correspondent  on  the  same  day : 

The  llnal  completion  of  the  Sutro  Tunnel,  for  the 
roooption  of  the  water  from  the  Comstock  mines,  was 
oelebrated  in  the  Carson  Valley  to-night.    After  ten 

Sears  of  ceaseless  labor  day  and  night,  and  the  cxpen- 
iture  of  $6,000,000,  the  powerful  engine  of  the  com- 
bination shaft  of  the  Hale  and  Norcross  and  Savage 
mines  was  started  up  tiiis  morning  at  preciftely  6 
o'clock,  dischariQ^n^  the  water  into  the  Sutro  Tunnel, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  it  made  its  appearance  in  one 
hour  and  twenty  minutes,  showing  a  tempcmturo  at 
first  of  101*,  which  gradually  increased  to  118*  in  eight 
hours.  The  water  m  the  lon^r-drowned-out  mines  was 
lowered  one  hundred  feet.  Everything  worked  well. 
The  wooden  boxes,  constructed  of  three-inch  tongued 
tnd  grooved  Sierra  Nevada  pine,  did  not  show  a  leak. 
Ko  steam  escaped  fh>m  them,  so  that  tho  tunnel  showed 


barely  an  increase  of  temperature  after  the  hot  vrjc 
was  turned  on. 

Among  the  natural  resources  of  Nevada,  tie 
great  forests  which  cover  a  large  propori  on 
of  her  surface  appear  conspicuous ;  and,  of  bl 
trees  that  grow  on  her  soil,  the  most  note- 
worthy is  the  nut-pine,  for  its  utility  on  ac- 
count both  of  the  wood,  which  may  be  put  to 
a  great  variety  of  uses,  and  of  Uie  fruit,  vtLi.n 
is  of  exquisite  taste.  The  following  is  an  ac- 
count of  it : 

It  furnishes  Aiel,  charoool,  and  timber  for  the  mh>'^ 
and  together  with  the  enduring  juniper,  so  gtot-u!.; 
associated  with  it,  supplies  tho  nmchea  with  i.r>  '• 
dance  of  firewood  and  fencing.    Many  a  square  c  .- 
has  already  been  denuded  in  supplying  these  dems^  -• , 
but,  so  great  is  the  area  covered  by  ii^  no  apprcc-^^  e 
loss  has  BB  yet  been  sustained.    Seaidee  its  p-n.-a 
uses,  this  tree  yields  edible  nuts,  which  are  tx^.r"i.  v.: 
as  food,  and  in  iruitAil  seasons  the  pine-nut  crr'i  -r 
Nevada  is  perhaps  greater  than  the  entire  wheat -o"  p 
of  California.    The  Indians  alone  appreciate  x}.i*  x-  > 
tion  of  nature's  bountv,  and  oelemte  the  h&n<^'- 
homo  with  dancing  ana  feasting.    The  cones,  ^i  '-^ 
are  a  bright  gross-green  in  color,  and  about  two  ir  r  - 
es  long  by  one  and  a  half  in  diuneter,  arc  hcstcn  '^ 
with  poles  iust  before  the  scales  open,  eathcred  in  Wy* 
of  several  bushels,  and  lightly  socxrcbed  by  bumirj  ~ 
thin  covering  of  brushwood  over  them.   The  re^m  >  / 
which  tiio  cones  ore  bedraggled  is  thus  burned  « >:!.  ■  " 
nuts  slightly  roosted,  and  the  scales  made  to  ^  <•" 
Then  they  are  allowed  to  dry  in  the  aun,  after  « •    • 
tho  nuts  are  easily  threshed  out  and  are  rcsady  t  •  r. 
stored  away.    Thejr  are  about  half  an  inch  1  ^DiT '  >  - 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  pointed  at  tltr  si  * 
end,  rounded  at  the  base,  light  brown  in  general  -^  ■'-' 
and  huidsomely  dotted  wiu  purple,  like  bird»'  i :.. 
The  shells  are  thin,  and  may  ne  crushed  faet«6i-r     * 
thumb  and  finger.    The  kemels  are  white  and  ^    ' 
looking,  becoming  brown  by  roasting,  sweet  and  - 
oious  to  every  palate,  and  ore  eaten  by  birds,  sqi-r-  - 
dogs,  horses,  and  men.    When  the  crop  is  ahaf-o 
the  Indians  bring  in  large  qnantitaes  ror  »l<' :  '* 
they  are  eaten  around  evciy  firesido  in  the  State,  t^ 
oftentimes  fed  to  horses  instead  of  barli^.    I^onj  '  •  - 
fore  the  harvest-time,  which  ia  in  September  an  1  « 
tober,  the  Indians  dotely  eisamlne  the  trtc»,  or  - 
the  cones  require  two  years  to  mature  trom  the  i- 
appearance  or  the  little  red  rosettes  of  tho  fcrti!<  : 
ers,  the  scard^  or  abundance  of  the  crop  mar  ) :  ; 
dieted  mors  than  a  year  in  odvanooi.    T(  hen 'the  i  . 
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vest  seascn  arrives,  the  Indians  abandon  all  other  starve  the  Goyemment  hj  withholding  neoeesaiy  sup- 

purauit-t,  and,  aasemDling  at  some  central  point,  scattor  plies,  becaune  the  Proaideut  will  not  approve  of  l^Bps- 

iD  all  directions  to  gather  the  nuts.    Ola  and  young  lation  that  he  is  oonstitutionally  bound  to  veto  iiho 

are  busj,  and  in  a  few  weeks  they  obtain  enough  to  does  not  approve  of  it.    **  A  refusal  to  vote  the  ap- 

k>t  thcin  all  winter.    These  nnta  are  their  main  de-  propriations  is  revolutionary ;  it  is  worse,  it  is  revo^ 

pendence,  their  staff  of  life,  their  bread.  lution.'* 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.     The  oflScial  term  of  forirarded  to^Presid^t  «Sd  to  m^  of  o^o^ 

BaiD bridge  Wadleigh,  one  of  tbe  United  States  delegation  in  CongieA. 

Senators  from  New  Hampshire,  having  expired  «,     ^                            ,      ,        r  ^    ^p,.^ 

on  March  8,  1879,  and  the  election  of  his  sue-  P«  ^^^^  »«»«»"»  ^a«  ^}^^  ?»  ^?^y  ^^*^-  , 

cessor  by  the  State  Legislature  being  neces-  ,Two  acts  were  passed  in  the  interest  of 

sarily  delayed  till  ita  meeting  for  the  regular  children,  entitled  "An  act   prohibiting  the 

session  in  Jane,  Governor  Prescott  appointed  employment  of  children  under  ten  years  of 

Charles  H.  Bell  of  Exeter  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  ^®  ^7  mannfactanng  corporations,"  and  «*  An 

the  mean  time.    The  Gbvemor's  letters  having  act  to  provide  for  the  better  protection  of 

btjen  duly  presented  in  the  United  States  Sen-  destitute  and  abused  chadren. 

ate,  that  body  referred  the  matter  to  ito  Oom-  '^^  act  to  protect  the  rights  of  citizens  of 

mittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  which  re-  thisStote,  holding  claims  a^iurt  other  States," 

ported  against  Mr.  Bell's  admission,  by  a  vote  **"  ^^^  commented  upon  by  the  press  of  the 

of  6  to  8.    The  Senate,  however,  admitted  Mr.  country  generally,  being  r^arded  u  leveled 

BeU— yeas  85,  nays  28.  against  the  so-called  repudiating  States,  to 

The  regular  June  session  of  the  Legislature,  make  them  pay  any  bond  once  issued  by  them, 

the  first  of  the  biennial  sessions,  commenced  though  afterward  repudiated ;  the  State  of  New 

on  Jane  4th.    Jacob  H.  GaUinger  was  elected  Hampshire  assuming,  under  ^rtain  oonditioM, 

President  of  the  Senate,  and  Henry  H.  Huse  *^  personate  any  private  holder  of  such  bonds 

Speaker   of   the   House  of  Representatives,  among  her  citizens,  and  m  his  interest  to  sue 

Both  were  Republicans.    The  votes  stood  15  any  other  State  in  «ie  Union  before  the  Su- 

to  3  in  the  Senate,  and  163  to  101  in  the  Lower  P''®™®  S?"*^  ^^.  ^^®      -^  States  for  that  pur- 

Uoase.  pose.    The  mam  provisions  of  the  act  are  as 

A  ballot  was  taken  by  the  two  Houses  for  'oUows: 

the  election  of  United  States  Senator  on  June  ^  Section  1.  Whenever  any  dtiren  of  this  State  Bhatt 

17th ;  the  candidates  were  Henry  W.  Blair  of  S?  J**®  ^T?*'  ^  ">y  ^¥™  ■«"°»*  '^TJ^  *^?,P''If^ 

i»i          \^  n       VI •       »»*•*«  -^«"  "^  T>'   ^          t  States  of  America,  arising  upon  a  written  obligation 

rjymoath,  Republican,  and  Harry  Bingham  of  to  pay  money  wWed  bylSch^tato,  which  obligation 

Littleton,  Democrat     The  votes  were  20  for  shall  do  jiaat  due  and  unpaid,  auoh  citizen  bo  holding 

iiUir  and  4  for  Bingham  in  the  Senate,  and  161  such  claim  may  assign  the  aame  to  the  State  of  New 

and  98  respectively  in  the  House  of  Represen-  ^"P!^' i^\^«P?^  *^?  ?"85?^?E.?^T??(»  ^"V^ 

..              '^            '                                     '^  executed  and  acknowledged,  together  wiui  all  the  e VI- 

lauves.        ,^.,    .    ,  .  ,              ,,       ,,     T     .  donee  neceesaTy  to  Bubetantaato  auoh  claim,  with  tho 

On  J  une  18th,  in  jomt  convention,  tbe  Legis-  Attemey-General  of  the  Stote. 

J  tture  elected  the  following  State  officers  for  Seo.  2.  Upon  Budi  depoeit  being  made,  it  ahall  be 

r.'io  term  of  two  years  by  ballot:  Secretary  of  ^®  ^^^  ®»  *he.  Attorney-General  to  examine^  such 
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On  Jane  20th  tbe  following  joint  resolution  upon  the  assignor  of  aiioh  oUum  depositing  with  him 

vas  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  made  a  spe-  •"«»> »"™  "  ^^^i  ^  «t^  Attorney-General,  abaU  deem 

.   I        I                                      ^                          "^  necessary  to  cover  the  expenses  and  disbursementa 

lai  oruer.  incident  to,  or  which  may  become  incident  to,  the 

V-y//?^,  by  tke  SmoU  and  Bbute  qf  lUprtMtUaUvm  collection  of  said  claim,  brinff  such  suite,  actions,  or 

in  General  Cauri  convened  :  proceedings  in  the  lumie  of  ue  State  of  New  Hamp- 

1.  That  in  all  cases  and  at  all  times  the  militery  ahire,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  aa 

.irHt  to  be  under  strict  subordination  to  and  gov*  he,  the  said  Attorney-General,  shall  deem  necessary 

Tic^i  by  the  oivU  power.  for  the  reoovery  of  the  money  due  upon  such  claim : 

.i.  That  we  approve  tho  several  vetoes  by  the  Presi-  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sud  Attome^-Qeneral 

••nt  of  the  UnitM  States  wherein  he  has  firmly  upheld  to  prosecute  moh  action  or  actions  to  final  judgment, 

^  coziHtitutional  power  against  the  threat  and  attempt  ana  to  take  such  other  steps  as  may  be  necessary  after 

^  iLhhold  necessary  supplies  to  the  Government,  un-  judgment  for  the  collection  of  said  claim,  and  to  carry 

--  ho  tfhoold  aporove  la^lation  that  he  does  not  i^  such  judgment  into  effect,  or,  with  the  consent  of  the 

-  »vo ;  and  we  pledgs  him  our  continued  support  m  assignor,  to  compromue,  adjust,  and  settle  said  claim 

.  .intaining  the  righto  of  the  ExecuUve  and  the  nfr-  before  or  after  judgment. 

iiol  sQpremacy. 

.t.  That  we  approve  the  action  of  the  Republican  A  bill  to  abolish  capital  punishment  was  long 

'tutors  and  Bepresentotives  in  Congress  in  exposing  and  warmly  debatea,  and  at  last  indefinitely 

..i  rc-Viating  the  sdbeme  of  the  m^ority  to  deprive  postponed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  at 

k  •  nAtional  authority  of  all  power  to  keep  the  peaoe  i.  ^  «:♦.*:„«  ^i  t«i»  it***   Kw  •  *rV.f^  ^♦^  ^aa  •»«. 

A  secure  tne  and  honest  voting  at  n&onal^eo-  the  sittmg  of  July  17th,  by  a  vote  ot  166  yeas 

:i-« ;  and  we  pledge  them  our  continued  support  in  to  86  nays. 

.^tin^  all  such  disorganiang  and  revolutionary  do-  The  measure  asking  relief  of  the  people  from 

-■-»"»•  ^^           ,                 ^  .,    J   ^    .         ,  the  exorbitant  rates  and  unjust  discriroina- 

4.    That  ws  ooodemn  as  unjpatnotlo,  destructive,  and  *«„„-  5„  ♦u^  nnnvAvanrA  of  naMAnffArs  and  mftr- 

1  aUanary  aU  attempte  of^  minority  in  Congress  "ons  in  tbe  conveyance  01  passengers  ana  mer- 

r.  Vive  the  dogma  of  State  supremacy,  to  lekdndle  chandise,  practiced  by  the  railway  companies 

•  of  s<wt,ional  animosity,  ana  to  stop  and  operating  in  New  Hampshire,  was  considered 
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as  the  most  important  of  the  session.  The  act 
failed  to  pass,  because  of  the  strong  opposition 
of  a  large  number  of  members  in  both  Houses ; 
and  its  failure  is  reckoned  a  discredit  to  the 
Oeneral  Assembly. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  under  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  1677  to  compile  the  pub- 
lic statutes  of  the  State  then  in  force,  including 
those  of  that  yearns  session,  and  to  make  such 
changes  and  alterations  in  the  existing  laws 
as  thej  might  deem  necessary  on  account  of 
the  constitutional  amendments  shortly  before 
adopted,  and  also  on  account  of  any  change  that 
might  be  made  in  the  time  of  holding  the  elec- 
tion of  town  officers,  or  in  the  tenure  of  office 
of  such  officers,  reported  the  result  of  their  la- 
bors to  the  Legislature  at  this  session.  Their 
report,  after  examination  and  slight  modifi- 
cation, was  approved  by  both  Houses,  and  on 
their  order  puolished  before  the  end  of  the  year 
as  the  Revised  Statutes  of  New  Hampshire.  In 
this  new  body  of  State  laws  Governor  Head,  in 
his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1879,  avers 
not  only  that  ^^  numerous  verbal  mistakes  oc- 
cur," but  also  that  '*  certain  statutes  have  been 
left  incomplete,  ambiguous,  or  in  seeming  con- 
flict with  each  other,"  requesting  them  to  cor- 
rect its  many  imperfections,  of  which  he  men- 
tions some  particular  instances.  A  law  was 
accordingly  enacted  for  that  purpose. 

The  State  income  and  expenaitures  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  May  81, 1879,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beeelpts  from  all  loaroefl,  inchidln?  $18,837.09 
cub  <Hi  hand  at  the  beginninf  of  the  yMrfJoDe 
1,1878 $1,178,104  10 

Dlsbonements  on  all  accoanta 1,109,847  20 

Cash  on  hand  June  1, 1879. $68,706  90 

The  revenue  from  State  tax,  railroad  and  in- 
surance taxes,  and  other  sources,  for  the  same 
year,  was  $625,884.43.    The  expenses  were : 

Ordlnaiy $222,898  60 

Extraordinary 188.286  77 

Interest  paid. 908,069  64 

Total $069,905  26 

Ezceaa  of  ezpenaea  orer  reTenne $48^860  88 

Among  the  items  of  extraordinary  expenses 
last  year  was  the  sum  of  $94,704.40  paid  on  ac- 
count of  the  new  State-lSison  building. 

The  valuation  of  property  and  apportionment 
of  State  tax  in  the  various  counties,  as  made 
by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


oouNTna. 

YtlmOao, 

▲pportloBIMBt. 

Btnfiord 

Belknap 

$28,771,269 

22,404.606 

8.607,196 

7,008,061 

81,788,642 

01,08^017 

21,240,989 

10,407.670 

18.667,670 

6,027,686 

$189  04 

108  26 

41  03 

Carroll 

84  10 

Merrimack 

184  84 

HUIabon>Q^ 

249  06 

OheeUfe 

102  62 

SnlllTaB  . . . .  4 

00  28 

Qrafloa ......••■..... 

90  20 

Cooa. 

81  02 

Total 

$206,969,017 

$1,000  00 

Number  of  ratable  polls,  86,704. 

The  valuation  in  1876  was  $198,660,8(1, 
showing  an  increase  of  $7,298,696.  This  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  property  within  the  Suit 
is  considered  to  be  wholly  or  mostly  the  reaolt 
of  the  inventory  law  enacted  in  1878,  for  if- 
sessment  purposes. 

The  public  debt  of  New  Hampshire  on  Juit 
1,  1879,  was  as  follows: 

Liabllitiea $8,688,668  )» 

ABMrta mfiUU 

Ket  Indebtednesa $8,0:8,080  M 

On  June  1,  1878,  it  was: 

UablUtiea $8,M4B(il  M 

Aaaeta. 14jaiT 

Net  Indebtedneas $8,080,190  07 

Increase  of  debt  during  the  year 
1679 $48^81 

On  the  principal  of  the  State  debt  the  som 
of  $188,400  was  paid  in  1878,  namely  :  St^ 
bonds,  $101,000;  State  notes,  $82,400. 

*'  An  act  to  amend  the  existing  law  in  rela- 
tion to  ^e  annual  invoice  of  polk  and  ttxtUi 
property  "was  passed.    The  substance  of  its 
chief  provisions  is  as  foUows :  Every  persoo  a 
corporation  liable  to  taxation  is  required  to  re- 
turn under  oath  an  inventory  of  his  or  thfir 
taxable  property,  and  its  value,  by  filHngbliDb 
distributed  by  the  Secretary  of  Sute  for  HM 
purpose.    The  oath  required  of  the  tax-paja 
IS  to  the  effect  thai  the  inventory  returned  br 
him  contains  a  true  statement  of  all  bis  prop- 
erty liable  to  taxation.    If  this  sworn  ioTa- 
tory  is  found  by  the  assessors,  on  examinsttom 
to  be  honestly  made  and  exact  according  to 
law,  they  shall  assess  the  tax-payer^s  propeitj 
upon  the  basis  of  the  value  set  down  for  it  by 
himself;  but  **  if  any  such  person  or  corpon- 
tion  shall  willfully  omit  to  make  such  invoito- 
ry  or  to  answer  any  interrogatory  tberetn.  t» 
required,  or  shall  make  any  false  answer  or 
statement  therein,  or  in  relation  to  the  eottto 
or  property  for  which  he  is  taxable,  or  if  soch 
selectmen  or  ass^sors  shall  be  of  opinioii  tbst 
such  inventory  so  returned  does  not  contahi  • 
full,  true,  and  correct  statement  of  the  estato 
and  property  for  whidi  such  person  or  corpo- 
ration is  taxable,  according  to  the  requiroDeat 
of  such  interrogatories,  and  that  there  has  bea 
audi  willful  omission  or  fals^e  answer  or  ittte- 
ment  on  the  part  of  said  person  or  corporatios, 
the  selectmen  or  assessors  shall  ascertain  m 
neariy  as  may  be,  and  in  such  way  and  nuo- 
ner  as  they  may  be  able,  the  amount  and  raloo 
of  the  property  and  estate  for  which,  in  tbeir 
opinion,  he  is  liable  to  be  taxed,  and  shall  tb«9 
set  down  to  such  person  or  corporation,  by  wt? 
of  doomage,  four  times  as  mooh  as  such  estate 
and  property,  if  honestly  inventoried  and  re- 
turned, would  be  legaUy  taxable.'* 

The  condition  of  the  savings  banks,  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  deposits,  number  of  depo»- 
tors,  and  other  particulars,  for  the  last  year,  if 
as  follows : 
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wboieiramtooriitTtaigstenksiiiKcwH^                6j  there  last  year,  16,000  of  which  were  Bold'to 

ii:^  ta1SS^.SS;;of diini^^                      ^  the  New  Eugland  State.,  20,000  to  New  York, 

«».».« «««*o  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  88,000  to 

LiABiLinw.  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  other  Southern  SUtes 

Total  amomitordapotlts $8«,2S2,t86  09  r^^-v'"!;?' J^S.       TU^^^ 

ihsreAse  In  tba  amoiint  of  dftposiu  dnrliig  the  <^d  Caufomia.    The  earnings  of  the  pnson  for 

pwtyear s,0O7,4is  91  the  year  Were  $28,618.05;  the  expenses,  $17,- 

^l^^JmUisi*:::::::::::::::::::::::  H^*«  JM.8I;  leaving  $6,i26m  as  net  earning.. 

Tfrmponuy  loMu,  1879 90,978  04  This  seems  to  be  a  remarkably  large  sum,  con- 

T««i  ihbmtu..i8n «s3.i«^  u.  ?i'lT!^«J^L*!I'f-''I^?.^7™.n*'£w^^^ 

•  IS  now  4ot  cents  a  day  per  man,  whereas  the 

BKsouBOEs.  j.^^^  obtained  for  it  a  few  years  ago  was  95 

^v*rir/~**'*°"^^T°^'°^.!!*^  cents.     The  number  of  convicts  in  August, 

rnve»tiQ^'totnbOTdamd  itoi^^                    ii,57S,'746  45  1879,  was  190,  or  14  less  than  were  reported 

Kf-aJ  estate,  bank  IbctiirM,  and  mtMellanaoai  jq  1878. 

rJ!t°nkVn'4 "•''*"  '""'"""","""',[      '^0^444  0*  The  state  militia,  under  the  appellation  of 

"  National  Guard,"  as  ordained  bv  the  Legisla- 

TotaiMssto. 8S8»ifi8,96i  81  ^^^^  ^f  jg^g^  j^  Composed  of  thirty  companies 

The  operations  of  insurance  companies  of  va-  of  infantry,  four  sections  of  artillery,  and  two 

rioas  descriptions  doing  business  in  the  State  troops  of  cavalry;  all  of  these  being  organized 

ap)pear  to  be  exceedingly  large.    The  gross  into  three  regiments.    Three  new  companies 

amount  of   premiums  paid  to  fire-insurance  were  organized  last  year, 

coin  panics  in  1878wa8  nearly  $445,000,  of  which  The  members  of  the  New  Hampshire  Tem- 

^417,764.92  wns  paid  to  stock  companies  of  perance  Association  met  in  State  Convention 

other  States  and  countries  licensed  in  New  at  Manchester  on  February  19th,  and  adopted 

llaaipshire,  and  the  remainder  to  mutual  com-  the  following  resolutions : 

p mies  in  the  State.    The  following  is  a  sum-  Bmhed^l.  That  mond  suasion  is  one  of  the  great 

niary  of  the  operations  of  the  stock  companies  instromentalities  for  promoting  the  advancement  of 

for  1878:  Total  risks  written  in  1878,  $33,-  ^^  ^^  of  temperanoo  to  be  constantly  uaed  and 

SUK838 ;  risks  in  force  on  December  81, 1878,  '^TT^to  ^^end  that  there  may  be  any  complete 

f-j  0,646,552;    amount  of  premiums   received,  triumph  of  the  temperance  oanae,  the  plaoea  of  temp- 

^U7,764;   amount  of  losses  paid,  $306,848;  tation  must  be  closed,  the  principles  of  prohibition 

rtroportion  of  losses  to  premiums,  86  per  cent.  i°uBt  be  recognised,  and  the  prohibitoiy  mw  now  on 

ine  receipts  of  life  and  accident  insurance  com-  <>^  atetute-books  must  bo  rigidly  enforced, 

r  »«:^«  ^X^^  ♦!,*.«•  ^^M^^  :«  v^—  ij»».^.i.:.»  ••  That  we  do  most  heartily  approve  of  the  detec- 

pmjes  upon  their  policies  in  New  Hampshire  tive  system  in  enforcing  the  Iiw,';Sid  recommend  tho 

were   $260,883.77,  and  the   amount  paid  by  organization  of  Ic^-euasion  dubs  In  all  parts  of  tho 

t.'iu^a  to  representatives  of  insured  persons  was  State,  and  their  cooperation  in  the  detective  svstem  of 

ti  19,484.28.    These  sums  do  not  include  the  enforoinsr  the  law,  untU  such  time  as  it  shaa  be  en- 

re-eipts  and  payments  of  the  "  mutual  relief  ^^^^f^i^^.HSf  "^ifJ?  «>J^<«*«*  autiionties. 

"^.  »"**  1"*/"*^^"  V*  •'"«     luuvui**  loiio*  ^  ipjj^  ^^  mterosts  of  the  temperance  cause  im- 

is'iQciations  "  organized  among  the  members  peratively  demand  that  the  local-option  clause  of  the 

j(  secret  societies  and  others  in  the  State.  ui^r-bier  law,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  our  Legis- 

The  education  of  youth  in  the  State  appears  lature.  should  be  lepealod. 

.  continue  mito^^^^^                          The  8tal«  ^  l^^n^t^X^^ ^''^^^of'^Z 

S  orwal  School  at  Plpnouth  is  said  to  be  in  a  prohilHtory  iSrTand  eamwtly  request  the  ftUl  ezeou- 

.1  ire  satisfactory  condition  than  ever  before.  tion  of  the  hiw  m  these  aa  in  all  criminal  cases. 

The  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  the  be-  ^-  That  we  believe  the  temperance  movement  can 

rnninx  of  June,  1879,  contoined  275  patients.  5?*  complete  ito  work  tiU  the  manufadure  aa  well  aa 

.e,idel  these  there  are  a  great  numbe?of  that  ^?.-^U?^„^Sf*^mL^^^^^^^  who  be- 
irifortanate  class  in  the  State,  a  large  propor-  lieve  m  the  prompt  and  ri^d  enforcement  of  tiio  law 
•  >Q  of  whom  are  kept  by  their  respective  fami-  be  held,  and  that  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed 
t  r^  at  home,  because  they  can  not  afford  to  pay  ^  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  tho  same. 
-ie  weekly  rate  for  board  and  attendance  at  With  regard  to  the  main  object  of  the  Con- 
he  asjlom.  yention,  which  was  the  adoption  of  some  meth- 
The  indigent  deaf-mutes,  blind,  and  feeble-  od  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  existing 
nlnded  of  New  Hampshire  are  kept  at  the  liquor  laws,  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
hfirge  of  the  State  in  institutions  or  schools  in  holding  of  another  meeting,  in  which  better- 
-oD n ecticnt  and  Massachusetts.  Their  number  matar^  plans  of  action  might  be  presented  and 
n  Xew  Hampshire  is  increasing  rather  than  decided  upon.  In  accordance  with  this  deter- 
frninlshing.  For  their  support,  clothing,  and  mination,  they  assembled  again  at  Ooncord  on 
' !  acation,  the  Legislature  of  1879  appropriated  March  27th,  when  they  formed  themselves  into 
Aiinaal  sums  of  five  thousand,  four  thou-  a  **  State  Temperance  League."  A  constitution 
nd,  and  one  thousand  dollars  respectively.  was  adopted,  which  provides  for  the  formation 
The  State  Penitentiary  continues  under  ex-  of  a  **  State  Temperance  League,"  in  which 
I  lent  management  in  all  respects,  the  con-  every  church  and  temperance  organization  is 
t^  being  constantly  employed  in  profitable  entitled  to  seven  mem^rs;  and  for  a  board  of 
rk,  which  is  the  making  of  bedsteads,  prosecuting  officers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
LI  ere  were  68,000  beadsteads  manufactured  prosecute  all  violations  of  the  liquor  law.  The. 
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reflOlations  previoasly  adopted  at  the  Manches- 
ter meeting  were  reaffirmed.  A  resolution  was 
also  adopted.  *'  that  officers  seeking  reflection 
in  1880  shall  give  pledges  that  the  hw  re- 
garding the  sale  of  liquors  shall  he  rlgidlj 
enforced."' 

Among  the  industries  pursued  hy  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Hampshire,  the  manufacture  of 
*4eather<hoard,"  or  artificial  leather,  holds  no 
inconsiderable  place.  A  visitor  thus  describes 
the  process  of  manufacture : 

Passing  down  into  tho  manufacturing  room  and 
threading  our  waj  through  machinery  and  piles  of 
leather-board,  we  first  stand  before  an  immense  tub, 
filled  with  a  dlrty-lookingj  pulpy  mass,  which  is  fiow- 
-  ing  slowly  around  it.  This  shows  the  first  stop  of  the 
manufacture,  which  cooiists  in  grinding  the  stock, 
mixed  mth  water,  between  ei^ht  and  twelve  hours, 
until  it  attains  the  proper  oonsutenoy.  At  this  stage 
mav  be  peroeived  the  &ot  that  leather  has  as  distinct 
a  fiDer  as  cotton  or  flax,  one  very  much  resembling 
that  of  wool.  Taking  up  a  piece  of  the  half-digested 
leather,  this  can  be  seen  very  plainly.  The  best  stock 
for  leather-board  is  technically  known  as  ^*  pancake." 
ftom  the  ftot  that  it  oomista  of  the  outtinffs  of  sole- 
leather,  which  is  made  by  gluing  layers  together.  From 
the  tub  the  pulp  it*  pumped  into  an  ordinary  paper- 
machine,  such  as  is  used  in  making  the  coarser  junds 
of  paper,  and  after  passing  through  this  is  wound 
upon  a  metal  drum  with  a  move  running  lengthwise. 
While  watching  this,  sucBenly  the  man  in  charge 
touches  a  handle,  runs  a  sharp  knife  along  the  groove, 
and  takes  off  a  sheet  of  leather-board  in  much  quicker 
time  than  I  can  write  it.  After  this  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  but  dry  and  pock ;  and  from  hero  we  go 
into  a  well-lighted  room,  having  in  the  middle  a  largo 
stand  which  looks  very  much  like  a  gigantic  c«g- 
hatcher.  Investiization,  however,  shows  that  the  tiers 
of  broad  shallow  drawers  contain  leather-board.  Un- 
der each  drawer  is  placed  a  steam-coil,  and  in  this 
particular  drier  there  are  in  all  five  miles  of  piping. 
Btraw-board  is  made  in  verv  much  the  same  way,  but 
the  straw  is  treated  with  lime  before  grinding ;  the 
manufiioturo  takes  less  time  and  the  board  is  much 
softer. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  use  of  leather-board 
in  making  boots  and  shoes  is  a  form  of  adulteration, 
and  especially  is  this  the  case  when  employed  in  mak- 
ing soles ;  for,  as  soon  as  wet,  it  comes  to  pieces.  This, 
however,  is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the  manufacturer, 
since  he  is  obligod  to  produce  a  softer  article  by  mix- 
ing the  stock  with  oUier  and  inibrior  material,  in  order 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the  shoemaker,  as  leather-board 
made  wholly  of  leather  i^juros  the  dies  used  in  cutting 
it.  On  the  other  band,  it  may  be  said  in  its  favor  thM 
by  means  of  it  a  cheaper  shoe  is  produced,  of  a  better 
material  than  would  otherwise  be  usod,  and  it  con- 
sumes a  waste  which  was  before  of  little  value.  Like 
all  others,  the  business  has  suffered  fK)m  competition 
and  over-production ;  but  some  idea  may  be  conveyed 
of  its  imiK>rtance  when  I  say  that  in  this  State  there 
are  five  mills,  in  Maine  ten,  and  in  Massachusetts  four. 

NEW  JERSEY.  The  sessions  of  the  Legis- 
lature  of  New  Jersey  are  held  annually.  The 
one  hundred  and  third  commenced  on  January 
14th  and  closed  on  March  14th.  In  the  Senate, 
William  J.  Sewell  was  chosen  President,  re- 
ceiving 11  votes,  to  10  giyen  to  Greorge  0.  Lud- 
low. In  the  House,  &Bhuyler  B.  Jackson  re- 
ceived 88  votes  for  Speaker  and  was  elected, 
and  George  S.  Duryee  26. 

An  "  act  to  provide  for  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  a  Constitutional  Convention  "  was  re- 
ported upon  adversely  in  the  House,  and  the 


report  adopted.    A  motion  to  reconsider  wii 
lost — ^yeas  16,  nays  84. 

An  adverse  report  was  made  to  the  p&as^e 
of  an  act  to  eqniuize  assessments  and  efitabish 
a  nniform  system  for  the  valuation  ol  reil 
estate  in  this  State.  The  report  was  a^pted 
and  ihe  bill  indefinitely  postponed. 

An  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  app(HD^ 
ment  by  the  Governor  of  a  speoal  Tax  Com- 
mission. This  Commission  is  required  to  nuaki 
a  full  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  men- 
ner  in  which  the  dififerent  Idnds  of  propertr 
and  the  various  industries  and  occnpatione  of 
the  people  of  the  State  are  affected  by  existiiig 
laws  relating  to  taxation,  together  with  soy 
defects,  discrepancies,  or  irregularities  in  iwii 
laws.  It  is  also  required  to  advise  such  chsnges 
and  improvements  in  the  laws  relating  to  tazi- 
tion  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  agricultural,  commercial,  mannfactur* 
ing,  and  oUier  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
State. 

In  the  Senate,  George  Dayton  of  Bergen, 
G.  W.  Atkinson  of  Middlesex,  N.  T.  Strttuii 
of  Gloucester,  John  Hopper  of  Passaic,  sikI 
John  P.  Jackson  of  Essex  were  appointed  in 
executive  session  as  Commissioners.  In  ord<7 
that  the  investigations  of  the  Conunisacs 
might  be  as  thorough  and  comprehensiTe  m 
possible,  they  invited  information  or  suggestiocs 
from  every  person  who  was  willing  to  ofitr 
either  in  writing.  The  points  to  which  thej 
called  special  attention,  as  indicated  in  the  Uv 
authorizing  their  appointment,  were  the  fitl- 
lowing:  1.  The  manner  in  which  differcot 
kinds  or  forms  of  property  are  affected  by  ei- 
isting  tax-laws.  2.  llie  manner  in  whicb  dif- 
terent  industries  or  occupations  are  affected  bj 
existing  tax-laws.  8.  Any  defects,  discr^ao- 
cies,  or  irregularities  in  such  laws.  4.  whsi 
changes  in  the  tax-laws  are  needed — as  respect*, 
for  example  (a),  the  things  to  be  taxed  or  ex- 
empted from  taxation ;  (5),  the  rate  of  tais- 
tion ;  (e\  the  time  or  mode  of  asseesment  or 
collection. 

Another  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Governor  and  Senate  of  fire 
judicious  persons  to  prepare  a  system  of  genenl 
laws  for  tne  government  of  cities  now  or  here- 
after to  be  incorporated.  The  persons  appoint- 
ed were  John  Clement  of  Haddonfield,  Barker 
Gummere  of  Trenton,  William  J.  Macie  of 
Elizabeth,  Frederick  H.  Tesse  of  Newark,  snd 
Leon  Abbett  of  Jersey  City.  They  detennined 
to  visit  various  portions  of  the  State,  for  the 
purpose  of  secunng  the  views  of  citizois  in  re- 
gard to  the  subject  generally,  and  formulated 
the  following  queries,  which  they  addressed  to 
the  public  and  to  prominent  men :  1.  The  gen- 
eral subject  of  legislation  necessary  or  proper 
in  respect  to  counties.  2.  The  generad  subject 
of  legislation  necessary  or  proper  in  respect  to 
townships,  including  boroughs  and  ineorpo-| 
rated  towns.  8.  The  general  subject  of  le^^i^l 
lation  necessary  or  proper  in  respect  to  cities  | 
4.  The  expediency  of  passing  a  general  law  I 
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adapted  to  all  manioipalities,  leaTinff  to  each  and  (4)  by  the  amonnt  contributed  bj  the  State 

the  option  of  making  use  of  the  whole  or  por-  Board  of  Education ;  provided,  however,  that 

tioDS  of  the  powers  granted,  or  of  passing  the  sum  annuallj  contributed  by  the  said. Board 

different  Uiws  adapted  to  different  classes  of  for  anj  one  school  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 

manicipalities.    5.  The  best  mode  of  limiting  five  hundred  dollars ;  and  the  Treasurer  is  au- 

expenditures  for  municipal   purposes  within  thorized  to  pay  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Oomp- 

proper  bounds,  and  of  securing  a  proper  ac-  troller,  apnroved  by  the  Governor,  such  sum, 

countability  on  the  part  of  all  officials.    6.  The  not  exceeaing  the  amount  above  specified,  as 

expediency  of  prohibiting  municipalities  from  may  be  called  for  by  the  trustees, 

mcurrinff  debts  or  obligations  not  immediately  An  act  relative  to  tramps  was  passed.    It 

provided  for  by  tax.    7.  The  best  mode  of  deal-  provides  that  any  person  going  from  place  to 

ing  with  the  existing  debts  of  municipalities,  place  begging,  asking  or  subsisting  on  charity, 

The  propriety  of  providing  for  the  payment  of  and  for  the  .purpose  of  acquiring  money  or  a 

existing  debts  by  establishing  a  sinking  fund  living,  and  having  no  fixed  restdeuce  or  lawful 

under  the  control  of  the  State.    The  propriety  occupation  in  the  county  or  city  in  which  ar- 

of  creating  a  State  Oommission  for  the  ai^nst-  rested,  shall  be  deemed  a  tramp  and  guilty  of 

ment  of  debts  between  defaulting  cities  and  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  sentenced  to 

their  creditors.     8.  The  propriety  of  prohibit-  imprisonment  at  solitary  confinement  at  hard 

ing  assessments  for  improvements  based  on  the  labor  in  the  county  jail  or  workhouse  for  a 

special  benefit  derived  therefrom.    If  the  sys-  term  not  exceeding  one  year.    It  also  provides 

tern  of  assessments  for  special  benefits  be  con*  that  one  who  enters  a  dwelling,  or  kindles  a 

sidered  desirable,  how  to  provide  for  the  pay-  fire  on  the  highway  or  on  the  land  of  another, 

ment  of  the  expenses  of  improvements  and  the  without  first  having  obtained  permission,  or 

collection  of  assessments.    9.  The  best  mode  of  who  is  found  carrying  firearms,  shall  be  liable 

providing  for  the  collection  of  taxes  within  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  not 

municipidities.    10.  The  best  mode  of  provid-  exceeding  three  years.                     • 

ing  for  the  control  of  public  schools  within  An  act  providing  for  the  nummary  investi- 

manicipalities.    11.  The  proper  extent  of  muni-  gation  of  county  and  municipal  expenditures 

cipal  regulations  respeoong  matters  of  pubUo  was  also  passed.     By  its  provisions,  on  the 

health.  petition  of  twenty-five  freeholders  of  any  mu- 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  nicipality  to  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Oourt, 

schools   for  industrial  education  passed  the  settmg  forth  that  they  have  reason  to  believe 

Senate  by  yeas  84,  nays  8.     It  had  previ-  that  the  public  moneys  are  being  unlawfully 

ously  paued  the  House.     The  act  provides  or  corruptly  expended,  such  Justice  may  ap- 

that  the  Slate  Board  of  Education  may  in  their  point  experts  to  investigate  such  expenditures, 

discretion  establish  schools  for  industrial  edu-  The  public  officers  shall  facilitate  such  investi- 

cation  upon  the  application  of  not  less  than  gation,  and  the  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the 

ten  citizens  of  the  State,  who  shall  agree  to  municipality. 

pay  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  any  such  After  the  Federal  census  was  taken  in  1870, 

schools  ;   and  the  Board  of  Education  shall  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  red^- 

have  power  to  prescribe  and  cause  to  be  en-  trict  the  State  for  members  of  the  House.    In 

forced  all  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for  1871  the  Legislature,  in  which  the  Republicans 

carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  act.  had  a  minority,  passed  an  act  which  the  Demo- 

That  such  schools,  when  organized,  shall  be  oratio  minority  asserted  to  be  unfair  in  its  award 

for  the  training  and  education  of  pupils  in  any  of  representation.    In  the  session  of  1878  the 

industrial  pursuits  now  established  in  the  State,  Democrats  repealed  the  act,  and  passed  another 

including  agriculture,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  in  accordance  with  their  views  of  fairness.  At 

perfect  themselves  in  the  several  branches  of  this  session  the  Republicans,  being  again  in  a 

industry  which  require  technical  instruction,  m^ority,  suspended  the  rules  and  repealed  ibe 

That  there  shall  be  a  board  of  trustees  of  each  districting  act  of  the  previous  session  and  re- 

of  such  schools,  to  consist  of  five  members,  who  enacted  that  of  1871.    The  vote  in  the  House 

bhall  have  control  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  was — ^yeas  82,  nays  27. 

and  the  power  to  prescribe  the  studies  and  ex-  By  an  amendment  of  the  State  Constitntion 

ercises  of  the  school  and  rules  for  its  manage-  the  Judges  of  the  Oourts  of  Common  Pleas, 

ment,  and  to  grant  certificates  of  graduation;  both  law  and  lay  Judges,  are  nominated  by 

they  shall  report  annually  to  the  State  Board  the  Governor  and  approved  by  the  Senate, 

of  Education  their  own  doings  and  the  progress  Governor  McClellan,  in  the  exercise  of  this 

and  condition  of  the  schools.    That  any  city,  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Constitution, 

town,  township,  or  county  shall  have  the  pow-  nominated  certain  gentlemen  as  law  Judges 

i'r  to  appropriate  for  the  support  of  any  such  for  the  counties  of  Essex,  Mercer,  Middlesex, 

school  sach  amount  as  they  may  deem  expe-  and  Monmouth,  and  as  lay  Judges  for  the 

liient  and  just.    That  the  said  school  shall  be  counties  of  Burlington,  Camden,  Hudson,  Hun- 

***ipported  (1)  by  the  amount  received  from  tui-  terdon,  Warren,  Union,  Bergen,  Morris,  Cape 

uoQ  fees;  (2)  by  the  money  contributed  by  the  May,  Cumberland,  and  Gloucester.     At  the 

petitioning  citizens ;  (8)  by  the  amount  appro-  same  time  he  sent  to  the  Senate  with  these 

priated  by  the  city,  town,  township,  or  county ;  names  the  following  letter : 
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Btati  of  Smw  Jmsr,  Exxcurmi  BiPARnmrr, )  of  the  people  m  the  Conrts  of  Comnun  Flete,  Q^Jir- 

TuKTOK,  January  27, 18t9.        f  ter  Sessions,  and  Orphans'  Courts,  should  b«  ehftckllj 

To  the  SenaU  :  free  trom  the  slightest  suspicion  that  any  limrtin- 

The  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  removed  tional  or  unconscious  party  prejudice  thaU  work  injurr 
the  appointment  of  the  lay  Judges  of  the  Inferior  to  any  one  seeking  justice  therein.  We  believe  tar- 
Courts  of  Common  Fleas  from  the  joint  meeting  of  nestly  in  the  prinapie  of  a  non-partisan  judimn.t!,  I 
the  Legislature,  and  committed  their  selection  to  the  in  its  fair  and  practical  application  to  the  ccuiik^ 
Qovemor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  named  and  to  all  others. 

was  intended  to  elevate  the  character  of  those  courts,  The  judiciary  at  the  present  time  in  said  cmii^tics 

and  to  remove  the  appointment  as  far  as  possible  from  of  Monmouth,  M^ddlef^ex,  and  Merocr  is  noD-fmni^ac, 

merely  partisan  influences.    The  feeling  of  the  great  and  your  committee  have  fiuled  to  see  or  le&m  u.r 

mass  of  the  people  of  this  State  is^  I  believe,  strongly  reason  why  that  oondition  of  affiurs  should  be  djiLk'vi 

against  a  stnctly  partisan  composition  of  the  courts,  by  appointments  which  set  the  princifJe  of  AD<!n-|;>r- 

Our  Supreme  Court  and  that  of  Errors  and  Appeals  tisan  judiciary  at  defiance  upon  the  vezy  momcDi  J 

have  long,  if  not  always,  been  non-partisan  in  their  its  promulgation. 

character,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  llie  nomimation  for  law  Judge  of  Eskx  C<fin)ty  i« 

the  high  reputation  they  so  justly  enjoy  is  in  no  small  largely  open  to  the  same  objections  already  f<is:i-l 

degree  due  to  this  fact.    It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  The  admmistration  of  justice  in  that  largely  popubtid 

one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  can  befall  a  community,  county,  at  least  in  criminal  matters,  devolve*  uiiir-: 

especially  m  a  rci)ublic,  is  a  strictly  partisan  judiciary,  entirely  upon  the  Court  of  Quarter  8c«ior>,  vli'  b 

Something  more  is  nec(»sary  than  that  the  judiciary  would  become,  by  the  appointment  made  b}'  thv  Gov- 

ahould  be  really  pure,  impartial,  and  just :  it  is  also  emor,  entirely  of  one  party,  were  this  nomiDstioD  ci^i- 

requisite  that  the  people  should  believe  them  to  be  so,  firmed. 

ana  that  they  should  be  convinced  that  no  uninten-  While  your  committee,  therefore,  have  deemed  it 

tional  or  uncon^scious  party  prejudice  should  work  wise  to  adopt  the  expreesed  views  of  the  GovenKr:,ri. 

injury  to  any  seekiujg  justice.    I  believe  that,  if  the  to  codperate  with  him  in  whatever  proper  ai [  ;n- 

judiciary  of  any  nation  or  state  is  entirely  composed  ments  he  may  moke  in  aooordanoe  therewith,  tmy  ltt 

of  any  one  political  party,  it  will  oflen  be  difflcult  to  constrained,  for  the  foregoing  and  othw  SAti-iis^tm 

oonvinoe  members  of  the  adverse  party  that  they  can  reasons,  to  advise  the  reje^on  of  the  nnniiut:  :j 

always  obtain  even-handed  justice.  made  for  law  Judges  of  aaid  counties  of  Ekh^x.  M  i- 

The  Inferior  Courts  of  the  Common  Pleas  are  now  mouth,  Middlesex,  and  Mercer,  as  inconfri^tent  witii 

oompased  of*  two  members  of  one  politic^il  partv  and  the  letter  and  principles  of  the  menage, 

of  one  member  of  the  other,  and  it  happens  tnat  it  The  nominations  of  the  Governor  for  lav  Jud?(>  'r 

now  for  the  first  time  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  Governor  of  the  counties  of  Burlington,  Camden,  Cape'Mav,  (.  .l- 

this  State  to  decide  whether  this  condition  of  affairs  berland,   Gloucester,   Hudson,  Huntezdon,  V:.:r^r 

shall  continue,  or  whether  only  one  party  shall  be  rep-  Union,  Bergen,  and  Morris,  maV4tig  ^  minorin  K- 

resented  in  these  courts.    With  a  deep  sense  of  my  publican  ^presentation  in  each  of  sai^  countie>  n>]*'^ 

duty  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  Commonwealth,  tively,  and  oeing  entirely  In  aoooid  with  the  priiu  it  <« 

whose  province  it  is  to  render  exact  and  equal  justice  enun<nated  in  £is  measage,  it  is  reoomoiczided  \!u, 

to  all  its  people,  I  have  determined  to  preserve  the  non-  they  be  confirmed, 
partisan  character  of  the  judiciarv.    I  do  this  with  the 

confident  hope  and  expectation  tfiat  both  political  par-  The  minority  of  the  committee  at  the  mttc 

ties  will  maintain  this  policy  in  tiie  Jutiire,  and  that  time  presented  a  report  on  the  sabject  to  the 

the  precedent  will  be  approved  and  followed  by  my  c«««*.^  ^#  «.vs«i»  4.k»  «^ii^«.:««  i^  -«  -^♦^-/.t- 

BuccSssors  in  offloo,  to  wtoever  political  party  they  Senate,  of  which  the  followmg  iB  an  extract. 

may  belong.  By  usaee  and  of  right,  the  nominotion  c^  pervc-* 

Very  respectfully,  to  hold  mcse  several  judicial  ofiBoes  belortKrs  to  \\r, 

GEOBGE  B.  MoCLELLAN,  Governor.  Governor,  the  Senate  having  only  the  power  to  n  •  *. 

or  confirm  his  nominationa.    The  Governor,  to^-i*.  ^r 

The  nominations  and  letter  were  referred  to  "^^  ^  message  oonununicating  theae  nomiw.v  >. 

the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  8en^  .  n..-  ^|^°,^4''£^1d^SSf|^:"<K<1^- 

jonty  of  whom  subsequently  presented  a  report  ^utivo  in  making  judicial  appointmei&s,  *  hii  h  ^.  r* 

to  the  Senate,  approving  in  strong  terms  the  an  enlargement  upon  the  poucy  adopted  by  j  rtvi  ':^> 

views  of  the  Governor.    They  then  proceed  to  Democratic  Governors,  looKing  toward  a  non-parti--:i 

Bay :  Judiciary  in  this  Sute.    This  ftct  is  alluded  to  fin  J  ^' 

^  '  oecause  the  majority  of  the  Judiciary  Commit: 


f^lly  carry  out  his  views,  to  recommend  tiiat  his  Excel-  the  rejection  of  the  nominationa  of  the  four  iX-iL<  ^  ^ '  - 

lency's  nominations  for  law  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  for  law  Judges  and  the  conflnnatton  of  the  clt  t*} 

Common  Pleas  in  the  counties  of  Essex,  Monmouth,  Bepublicans  Tor  la^  Judges,    If  the  dominsnt  \i<^ 

Middlesex,  and  Mercer  bo  not  confirmed  by  the  advice  in  the  Senate  are  willing  to  accept  the  principles  i ' 

or  consent  of  the  Senate.  down  by  the  Governor  aa  the  ootreot  one,  &£•(  '} 

The  Governor  may  have  overlooked  the  ftot  that  by  which  they  hereafter  intend  to  be  guided,  thiv  rL;^- 

an  act  of  1878  the  number  of  lay  Judges  was  reduced  at  least  be  fair  and  accept  it  as  he  announced  it.     ^ 
in  all  counties  having  not  more  than  50,000  inhabi-        Governor  McClellan,  in  hia  special  mesi«^  tot  • 

tants,  and  that  reduction  takes  effect  in  the  three  ooun-  Senate,  refers  BoMy  to  the  lay  Judges  of  the  Coicii^  " 

ties  lost  named  during  the  present  year ;  and  were  the  Pleas,  and  his  lantrDago  is  to  plain  thai  none  caii  <^ 

nominations  confirmed  for  these  counties,  the  bench  deceived,  save  wmingly.     He  says,  ^^The  bt  -  * 

in  each  would  be  unanimously  of  one  political  party,  Courta  of  the  Common  rleas  are  now  eompoaJ  ;'  - 

and  must  so  remain  for  some  time  to  come.    Such  a  members  of  one  polUi«U  party ^  and  ofmie  m/^  ' " 

result  his  Excellency  the  Governor  would  doubtless  the  other,  and  it  nappens  that  it  now  for  the  fir>:  t    * 

deplore,  for  the  reasons  given  in  his  message  that  **  one  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  Govenior  of  this  State  to  ck 

of  the  greatest  evils  that  can  befall  a  community  is  a  whether  this  condition  of  affain  shall  conticu. 

strictly  partisan  judiciary,  and  that  in  such  cases  it  whether  only  one  party  shall  bo  represented  in  ti 

would  be  difficult  to  convince  members  of  the  adverse  courts.'*    To  what  can  this  language,  which  U 

party  that  they  could  fdways  obtain  even-handed  jus-  keynote  of  the  message,  be  oon£>trued  to  app^j.  ••^  •  ' 

tice.^*    Your  committee  believe  that  the  courts,  whose  the  lay  Judges  f    Of  whom  can  It  be  said  tliai  t''  < 

administration  so  direotiy  affects  the  personal  interests  memben  are  now  of  one  political  party,  and  \mz  o: 


tl'- 
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the  other,  cxoept  the  UyJudgcs  of  ihe  Common  Fleas,  govenunent  the  power  to  confer  public  troft.    It  pre- 

md  of  thorn  alone?    The  message  of  the  Governor  scribes,  in  respect  to  certain  officers  partioular  arcum- 

sptaks  for  itself,  and  having  by  it  enunciated  a  policy  stances,  without  which  a  person  is  not  eligible ;  and 

bv  which  he  proposes  to  govern  his  action,  it  will  be  provides  that  persons  holding  certidn  offices  shall  hold 

Rfiraitted  by  fil  lair-thinking  men  that  he  should  be  no  other  public  trust    Excepting  particular  exclusxona 

allowed  to  develop  and  perfect  that  policy  at  such  time  thus  established,  the  electore  and  the  appointing  au- 


'mciaJSi  aS  dasses'oflie  judicIalTiiuach  of  the  gov-  the  appointing  authorities  to  choose  and  to  appoint 

ernrnent.  ^^7  person  who  is  not  made  meligible  by  the  Consti- 

But,  aside  from  all  this,  despite  ftllfectious  crltidsm  tution.                 «       ^      ^       ,  ,             x      i    • 

that  may  be  made  upon  the  message  of  the  Govern-  Eligibihty  to  office,  therefore,  belongs  not  exclusive;- 

or,  the  fact  remains  that,  in  the  exercise  of  an  undU-  Iv  or  specially  to  electors  exyoying  tlie  right  ol  suf- 

puted  ri/ht,  the  Govemw  of  this  State  has  sent  to  Irage.    It  belongs  equally  to  all  persons  whomsoever 

thB  Sei^te  nominations  which,  with  the  advice  and  not  excluded  by  the  ConstitutioiL                ^.^  ^      , 

consent  of  that  Senate:  will  become  appointments.    It  I  am  of  the  opmion  that  this  bill  is  miconstotutionol: 


thfiv  „...     ^     ^M^-m,  .W1..I. -  - 

j'>ritVof  tiie'rommirtee  do  not  e^n  pretend  otherwise,  trol  the  Governor  in  the  exercise  of  a  duty  «>nflded  to 

For  those  reasons  I  respectfully  dissent  from  the  him  exclusively,  and  enjomed  upon  him  by  the  Con- 
report  of  the  nuyority  of  the  comauttee,  and  recom-  atitution. 

Dii  nd  that  the  nominations  for  law  Judges  and  for  lay  .    ,  .|i  ««o«^  :-,  ♦i,^  TT/*«-a  fy*  rvf^T^iKif 

Ju  U^  of  the  Courts  of  Common  PlS«,  now  before  ^^  A  bill  was  passed  in  the  House  to  prohibit 

Uie  Senate,  be  confirmed  in  their  entirety.  the  manoiacture  of  shoes  m  the  btate  Fnson, 

by  a  vote  of  yeas  S6,  nays  19.    A  motion  to 

The  Senate  concnrred  in  the  views  of  the  reconsider  the  vote  was  lost— yeas  14,  nays  44. 
majority  report,  and  voted  against  the  law  The  Oonimittee  of  the  Senate  to  whom  the  bill 
Judges  nominated.  The  Governor  made  no  was  referred  when  it  reached  that  body  re- 
more  nominations  previoas  to  the  adjoamment  ported  that  they  had  deemed  it  their  dnty,  in 
of  the  Legislature.  Sabseqnently  the  same  examining  the  qaestion,  to  take  an  enlarge<l 
persons  were  commissioned  to  fill  vacancies  in  ^lew  of  the  sabject,  and  not  merely  to  see  what 
the  foar  counties,  under  the  following  provi-  its  effect  might  be  upon  a  single  class;  and 
sion  of  the  State  Constitution :  "  When  a  va-  they  therefore  endeavored  to  ascertain  what 
cnncy  happens  during  the  recess  of  the  Legis-  action,  if  any,  was  necessary  to  promote  the 
Ifiture  in  any  office  which  la  to  be  filled  by  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and 
Governor  and  Senate,  or  by  the  Legislature  in  also  to  inquire  what  effect  the  abolition  of  the 
joiot  meeting,  the  Governor  shall  fill  such  va-  system  would  have  upon  the  prisoners  them- 
cuney ;  and  the  commission  shall  expire  at  the  selves.  The  cause  of  the  depression  in  the  shoe 
end  of  the  next  session  of  the  next  Legislature,  business  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  trade 
unless  a  successor  shall  be  sooner  appointed."  is  ascribed  to  the  introduction  of  machinery 

A  bill  was  introduced  to  the  House  requiring  into  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  whicb  has  with- 

tho  Governor  to  withhold  commissions  from  in  a  few  years  almost  revolutionized  the  busi- 

jiiatices  of  the  peace  chosen  by  the  people  until  ness;  and  constant  improvement  shave  been 

they  have  passed  an  examination  and  obtained  made,  until  the  perfection  of  machine-made 

certilioates  as  to  their  capacity  and  moral  char-  work  and  the  rapidity  of  its  construction  ar6 

acter.    A  question  arose  as  to  the  constitution-  marvelous.    This  of  itself  must  tend  to  throw 

nlity  of  the  bill,  and  it  was  submitted  to  the  npon  the  market  a  vast  amount  of  work ;  and, 

Sute  Attorney-General  (Stockton),  who  said :  when  the  parket  becomes  overstocked,  the  ma- 

The  Conititution  imparts  to  the  legislative,  execu-  ©hines  must  stop  and  the  employees  for  a  time 

tive,  or  judicial  department  of  government  no  power  cease  to  labor.     That  this  is  a  true  reason  is 

to  annex  any  other  qualifloaton  to  this  office  than  those  proved  by  the  fact  that  more  than  two  thirds  of 

airca-ly  prescnbed  by  the  Constitution  itself  as  a  pre-  ^^g  convicts  themselves  have,  since  the  termina- 

rc  luisite  to  the  exercise  thereof.    Such  a  course  would  ±.»^^  ^s  ^^A  «^«,i.->^««  v>^.»,.  iJ  «  ^^^A\¥\tx^  /*^  am 

t.  inoDnsistent  with  the  fundamental  principle  upon  t^^^  ^*  ?}^  contracts,  been  m  a  condition  of  en- 

which  is  fbnnded  the  whole  structure  of  our  political  forced  idleness.     It  is  assumed  by  those  who 

institutions,  viz.,  all  political  power,  not  otherwise  del-  desire  the  abolition  of  prison  labor,  that  the  price 

e^  .t<^lj  U  inherent  in  the  pec^le.  paid  by  the  contractors  for  the  labor  employed 

F/iizibiUty  to  publtc  trujts  is  a^n^^^  greatly  injures  similar  business  by  unfair  com- 

^nu h  can  not  be  abridged  or  impaired.    The  Consti-  ^  -.^s;;^    ''  t-   .4.  y,^  ^^^   ^x,^^    JL    :«„^a«ti«tA 

t  irion  establishes  and  defines  the  right  of  8uffro??e,  and  Petition.     If  it  be^  true  that  an  inadequate 

gives  to  the  electon  as  well  as  to  otiier  departments  of  price  is  paid  for  this  labor,  it  would  result  in 
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making  these  contracts  so  profitable  that  the  717 ;  on  the  Slst  daj  of  December,  1877,  vlien 
former  contraotorfl,  who  are  supposed  to  have  500  convicts  were  working,  there  were  88  until 
been  filling  their  coffers,  wonla  not  only  have  for  work  ont  of  885 ;  and  daring  the  month  of 
gladly  renewed  their  contracts,  but  the  present  January,  1879,  when  only  270  men  were  em- 
contractors  wonld  find  employtnent  for  every  ployed,  107  men  had  been  nnder  treatment, 
idle  man  in  the  prison.    And  yet  the  fact  is,  The  record  of  insane  persons  in  the  prison  on 
that  during  the  past  year  all  the  old  contracts  the  Slst  day  of  May,  1875,  was  jfr^,  while  on 
were  termiiiatea  without  renewal,  and  new  the  Slst  day  of  December,  same  year,  after  six 
contracts  have  only  been  made  for  about  one  months  of  idleness,  the  number  was  increiiRd 
third  of  the  whole  number  of  convicts.    Then,  to  eighteen  /  The  number  of  deaths  year  bj 
again,  the  quantity  of  work  made  in  the  New  year  tells  the  same  story.     The  number  of 
Jersey  State  Prison,  and  thrown  upon  the  deaths  during  1674,  when  all  were  emploved, 
market,  when  compared  with  the  vast  amount  was  S  ;  in  1875,  when  the  convicts  were  idle 
demanded  by  forty  millions  of  people,  can  be  six  months,  the  deaths  were  increased  to  13; 
scarcely  sufficient  to  create  a  ripple  in  the  cur-  in  1876,  when  a  small  number  only  were  em- 
rent  rate  of  prices.    Basing  the  calculations  ployed,  the  deaths  were  20 ;  in  1877,  when  5(» 
upon  the  assertions  of  the  different  parties  who  were  employed,  the  deaths  were  only  8;  while 
have  appeared,  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  in  1878,  when  only  200  were  en. ployed,  the 
than  10,000  persons  are  employed  in  New  deaths  were  increased  to  19. 
Jersey  alone  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and        From  such  considerations  the  committee  re- 
shoes,  while  the  whole  number  of  condcts  em-  ported  adversely  to  the  biU.    A  debate  spmrg 
ployed  at  the  present  time  is  270— not  quite  2}  up  in  the  Senate  on  a  motipn  to  place  the  liil 
per  cent.    Oomplaint  has  also  been  made  that  on  the  calendar.    Senator  Marsh  attempted  to 
a  greater  amount  of  work  was  secured  from  the  show  that  the  amount  of  work  done  in  tlio 
prisoners,  because  of  severe  punishments  which  prison  had  no  appreciable  influence  upon  il^ 
were  infiioted  in  case  of  failure  to  perform  market,  and  to  this  end  brought  forward  the 
their  allotted  tasks.  A  synopsis  of  the  record  of  following  statistics  of  the  extent  of  the  mftsa- 
prison-shop  number  three,  which  is  a  fair  sam-  facture  in  this  country : 

pie  of  all  the  others,  shows  that  from  the  1st        Neither  do  I  believe  that  the  quantity  of  work  m£dc 

day  of  August,  1878,  to  the  2l8t  day  of  Feb-  by  prieon-labor,  and  ci^pcdally  that  made  in  tht  >>« 

ruary,  1879,  a  period  of  six  and  two  thirds  Jereey  State  Prison,  does  to  anv  appreciable  extiLt 

months,  the  daily  average  of  men  employed  in  lf«*  ^  n»*fket  iX'"??^?^  ^  ??  outside  mimuuc- 

♦i,;o  ok]?,v  k—  K^^«  ill      rk««;,»«  ♦k«i.  tv1«:1.i  f  k^  turer*   A  wnter  m  the  "Shoe  and  Leather  Berorttr. 

this  shop  has  been  41.    Dunng  that  period  the  ^,  enumerating  the  firms  throivhont  the  «.ur'TT 

whole  number  reported  to  General  Mott  on  ac-  who  have  oontnusts  for  prison-labor,  thus  pitK«t<i>: 

count  of  work  was  se^en^  and  for  other  causes  *^  This  completes  the  list  of  contracts  for  convkt-lbN  r 

eight  which  is  an  average  of  one  man  in  28i  in  the  United  States,  and  shows  the  total  iiwil><t 

day,  on  account  of  work  and  of  one  m«x  in  25  ^S^'^^'Z.l'Z^C  ^S^y^i-^T- '^ 

days  for  other  causes.    For  all  causes,  this  is  Jeftige,  protectories,  ctc.,thioiiflh  the  countiy,  \m\  the 

less  than  one  fourth  of  one  per  cent,  for  the  entire  amount  would  make  the  number  a  tout  5s'-'J 

whole  number  of  days'  work  done,  and  of  itself  hands.    Allowing  810  days'  labor  a  year,  and  sn  by 

refutes  the  idea  that  the  competition  of  prison-  ^^  f^„^!Sf.PX*™L""v^riv^^^  biV^ 

labor  is  unfair  because  of  the  amount  of  work  K|  av^^fv^alS^  ^^ 

forced  from  men  by  punishments.  If  the  change  $1.25  a  pur  for  large  and  small,  which  will  give  tie 

now  demanded  is  sanctioned,  it  must  result  in  total  value  of  sudi  manufacture  at  $6,893,750  f<  r  tbc 

depriving  the  State  of  all  the  revenue  which  of  year.     There  are  fovr  manufactureiB  in  Kev  if:- 

late  year.  ha.  been  received  flrom  the  labor  ^.<^^^^^^t^,^l'Z:^ 

of  the  pnsoners.     The  earnings  of  the  prison-  ^ade  to  all^e  prisora  of  the  United  States.    ^  w. 

for  the  past  nine  years,  ending  October  81,  when  it  is  understood  that  the  total  value  of  boct^ul 

1878,  have  reached  the  sum  of  $685,721.68,  shoes  made  in  the  United  States  inlS76Ui  estimftttii 

being  a  yeariy  average  of  $76,191.80.     The  Jjo «5?llS°L'''^^'\^«V'!S^L*^^^ 

AA«.i;»^  Ax-  ♦<;*  .xoo4'^»«.  u^Z^  L.««  *AQ  oRQ  ^22,  it  will  be  seen  that  aJl  the  pnscn-lahor  01  rh? 

earnings  for  the  past  year  have  been  $68,268.-  ^^^  combhied  is  less  than  H  per  oaiL  of  ih* 

25,  or  about  $9,000  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  whole.    I  compare  with  1878  because  I  baxe  not  Uvn 

the  current  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  the  able  to  get  later  fl^rurcs,  but  have  no  doubt  that  t>^ 

prisoners.  combined  production  for  1878  is  even  greater  U  «r  m 

i^^uiw>^  «f   ♦Ka  ^i.'k.a..  «««.A^4.  ^#  ♦!*«.  ™--.  1876.    It  is  an  easy  matter  to  asceitain  with  accure.7 

C^v^  i  **«    *   Other  aspect  of  the  case,  ^y^^  ^^^  ^^  boJta  and  shoes  made  in  the  Vr  t,  1 

wnicn  IS  the  effect  upon  the  prisoners  it  labor  states  by  machines.     Each  pair  has  a  stamp,  -wl  '^ 

ceases  in  the  prison,  it  appears  from  a  sched-  must  be  purchased  of  the  patentee,  and  the  st£ti.-t  >s 

nle  prepared  by  the  hospital   steward  of  the  for  1876  show  that  67,600,000  paiis  were  made  dunr  ^ 

New  Jersey  State  Prison,  showing  the  number  SS/^Ud^W»^. ife itt  4SSf^  aJS^^T:" 
of  cases  requiring  treatment  when  the  prison-  product  of  the  United  States  in  that  year  waa  82,1  rub- 
ers have  been  fully  employed,  partially  em-  461  pairs,  without  estimating  custom- work  at  all.  ArJ 
ployed,  and  entirely  idle,  that  on  the  Slst  of  this  estimate  only  gives  an  average  of  twopain  vr:.- v 
May,  when  all  the  prisoners  were  employed,  to  each  man,  woman,  and  diUd  in  ^e  country,  ttkhh 

only  21  were  unfitfor  work  ont  of.664;  on  the  ^^.f^'^^^'^'SS^SZ^e^A^l^A^X 

Ist  day  of  December,  1875,  after  six  months  of  in  New  York  9,060,009  pairs,  and  in  Pau»vlvurii» 

idleness,  there  were  50  unfit  for  work  out  of  6,000,000  pain.  The  dtyofPhiladelphSa  alone  is  cxt^i- 
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Hed  with  luiTing  106  factories,  makin^r  of  all  varioties  WAertai,  The  founders  of  our  govemmeDt  invited 

,  about  4,500,000  pairs.    The  city  of  Baltimore  produced  the  oppressed  of  all  nations  to  oome  here  and  to  par- 

1,4«H),000  pairs,  Cincinnati  2,000,000  pairs,  and  Chi-  ticipato  in  a  free  government  for  ft«e  men  ;  and, 

C4i4i  9,000^000  pisirs.    It  is  neodl&ss  to  enumerate  more,  WAer&as.  In  oomplianco  with  tibis  invitation  people 

Sufficient  has  alread^r  been  done  to  convince  this  Sen-  fkom  every  land  have  flocked  to  our  ahoree,  and,  olcnd- 

Bt(3  of  the  vaatness  of  the  boot  and  shoe  interest  in  this  ing  their  nationalities  together  have  formed  a  mightj 

great  oountiy  of  ours.  nation ;  and. 

But  the  legislation  now  proposed  would  not  decrease  ^'^ereas^  Of  late  there  has  been  manifested  in  cer- 

thc  number  of  boots  and  shoes  made  except  in  New  tain  quarters,  and  among  certain  religious  bodies,  a 

Jersey,  and  it  is  important,  therefore,  to  know  how  dispoiution  to  exercise  extraordinary  powers  and  to 

many  shoos  are  made  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison,  prostitute  the  forms  of  law  for  the  f\irtherance  of  their 

and  to  compare  this  production  with  that  of  the  whole  peculiar  views,  and  to  the  manifest  injunr  of  the  civil 

country.    There  are  at  present  employed  in  the  New  rights  and  personal  liberties  guaranteed  to  all  of  our 

Jerscv  State  Prison  270  convicts,  and  I  am  informed  people,  and  to  the  contrary  of  the  well-being  of  the 


tl'^at  they  average  four  pairs  per  man  each  day^  a  total     State  ;  therefore,  we,  a  part  of  the  people  of  Uie  State 


pri^on-la  Dor  ceases  utterly  or  continues,  it  can  have  no  same  rights  of  others. 
fiTccptible  effect  upon  the  vast  market  of  this  country,  8.  That  we  proclaim  ourselves  law-abiding  citizens, 
or  upon  the  price  paid  for  labor.  As  well  might  you  but  that  we  renounce  the  spirit  of  reaction  and  of  big- 
exj»cct  to  affect  the  supply  of  the  dtj^  of  Trenton  by  otry  as  opposed  to  the  genius  of  our  free  institutions, 
txxKLng  from  or  adding  to  its  reservoir  a  hogshead  of  ana  as  contrary  to  tiie  progressive  spirit  of  the  age. 
^At«r !  4.  That  we  denounce  the  attempts  recently  made  by 
Althongh  the  bill  failed  to  pass,  yet  its  dis-  "?™?  o^".  ^  officers  of  the  law  m  this  State,  through 
Ancoi/^^  Tv«#>K.KW  i^wi  ♦/»  fko  ^A^^^i^-^  kv- «k«.  the  instigation  of  a  few  (anatios,  to  revive  and  enforce 
cussion  probably  led  to  the  adoption  by  the  obsoletelaws,  repealed  by  the  consent  of  three  genera- 
Legislature  of  a  joint  resolution  providing  for  tions,  as  wrong  in  principle  and  vicious  in  practice, 
t!ie  appointment  of  a  Commission  of  seven  hy  tondin?  to  weaken  popular  respect  for  all  kw  and  to 
tlie  Governor,  three  of  whom  may  be  citizens  bringMtne  administration  of  justice  into  disrepute. 

of  other  States,  to  make  careful  inquiry  into  .J^P^^Z^'^^l'^^^^^^f^^'^^^ 

»i  ^  ^»^«4:^«  ^^..^.^^  i«v^.  —  ♦-.  --u^*!^-  :*  to  so  modify  existmg  ufcws  as  to  secure  enlightened  lib- 

tlio  question  of  prison-labor,  as  to  whether  it  erty  of  action  to  all  classes  of  our  citizens ;  and  wo  ask 

comes  into  competition  with  free  labor;  to  state  that  the  Legislature  shall  see  to  it  that  New  Jersey 

the  best  means  to  prevent  such  competition,  and  shall  no  lon^r  be  the  laughing-stook  of  the  dviliza- 

at  the  same  time  to  supply  employment  to  the  **®P  «*f  ^«  nineteenth  century, 

convicts.  The  Oommis^sion  will  receive  no  com-  to^'^^^trT^'i^Z^^^^t^.^l 

pensation,  out  may  employ  a  clerk  at  ^800,  and  us  their  adherence  to  the  above  prindples: 
must  make  a  report  to  the  Governor  before  the       jhis  was  followed  on  the  same  day  by  an 

next  session  of  the  Legislature.    The  Oommis-  in^tnense  procession,  the  line  of  which  em- 

s.on  appointed  by  the  Governor  consisted  of  i^^aced  in  its  diflferent  sections  not  only  the 

the  foHowing  persons:  Edwa^BettU^  representatives  of  the  brewers,  and  all  the 

den,  Wilhamft    Murphy  of  Burlin^on,  A.  8  trades  which  contribute  to  the  lager-beer  bud- 
Meynck  of  Middlesex,  Schuyler  R  Jackson  of  ^^^  delegations  from  almosreverjr  branch 

Tf'  ^^J^^^«*^^  Cleveland  of  Hudson.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^l^^^  j,  ^^^  ^^  i„  the  State  ot 

1  he  efforts  made  to  secure  a  better  religions  j^^^  j  ^^  ^he  charter  election  in  New- 

observance  of  Sunday  by  the  enforcement  of  ^j,  j^  October,  the  Protectionists  were  success- 

1  iws  enacted  at  a  former  period  caused  more  f^  y.^  ^ ,         i^^ority.    This  success  was  not 

active  opposition  m  Newark  than  in  anv  other  reganied  as  expressing  objections  to  the  Sun- 

part  of  the  country    Early  in  the  year  the  Law  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^y^^^    g^^  ^  asserting  that  they 

and  Order  Association  began  to  prosecnte  the  needed  modification 

dealers  who  Bold  liquor  onSunday.  As  an  offset        ^^  ^y^^  ^  ^„^    ^^  ^^^  q       ^^  Terminer  In 

to  the  actionof  the  Society,  the  Germans  bejan  ^hat  city  in  March,  Judge  Depue  thus  defined  a 

0  insist  on  the  enforcement  of  the  old  Sunday  u  disorderly  house  "  under  the  la w  of  the  State  : 
law,  which  for  years  had  been  considered  as  ob-        .  diaord  ih        isdfiedlnl     tobe      hum 

g'^kte.    On  the  first  Snnday  when  the  German  ^^^^  ^^  ^^l  i?Xbitually°violated7and  if*in  the 

1  rotective  Association  attempted   to  enforce  course  of  hivestigation  of  this  subject  vou  find  any 

this  law,  all  the  liquor-saloons  were  closed,  and  place  in  which  ttie  law  is  in  either  of  the  respects 

onJinftry  business  was  suspended.    The  object  mentioned  habitually  violated,  such  places  are  dioor- 

WM  to  make  the  Snnday  laws  offensive  to  the  ^""ll^k^T^  ^thinjhe  mewiing  of  tfie  law. 

w  iiini^v  uu«  ^^u««vii»j  M.TTO  v»*«.oiT«  wx^  vw»       At  thc  Uist  aud  prcoediug tenu  of  Court  iudictmcnts 

cuizen5,  but  the  result  was  to  create  a  public  were  found  for  keeping  dborderly  houses,  based  on  the 

sintiment  against  the  liquor-dealers.  The  ques-  habitual  sale  of  liquor  without  any  license^  and  at 

tioQ  of  repealing  the  law  against  the  selling  of  times  when  the  public  authorities  were  forbidden  to 


of  Newark  sprang  the  Liberal  League  of  New  adjudged  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  there  now  re* 

J'^rsey.    This  body  held  a  State  Convention  in  °»*i^  *»<>  doubt  as  to  the  law  on  this  sulyeoL 

N^ewark  in  September,  and  adopted  the  follow*  Under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  to  prevent 

ing  resolations :  the  spread  of  oontagiona  or  inf ectiona  pnea* 
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monia  among  cattle  in  the  State,  the  Governor  cartridge-ehell  was  need,  but  it  was  filled  nearly 

appointed  William  H.  Sterling  to  carry  oat  its  to  its  month  with  a  brass  cylinder  perforated 

provisions.    At  the  time  of  his  appointment  from  end  to  end  to  allow  a  train  of  powder 

the  disease,  so  fjEir  as  known,  existed  only  in  to  extend  back  to  tbe  percussion*powder  at 

the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  State,  the  base  of  the  cartridge.    In  this  way  practice 

Wherever  it  was  known  to  exist,  veterinary  in  the  armories  was  made  to  take  the  place  of 

snrgeons  were  sent  to  make  a  correct  diagno-  range-practice.    After  this  style  of  shooting 

sis,  and  the  cattle  were  preserved  in  all  cases  was  introduced  it  became  popular.    Officers 

where  it  could  be  done,  and  none  destroyed  and  privates  were  eager  to  practice.    The  prac- 

except  it  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  tice  in  the  armories,  however,  had  two  defecti^ 

save  the  herd,  or  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  The  reduced  charge  of  powder  reduced  the  force 

contagion.    In  all  cases  a  strict  quarantine  was  of  the  recoil,  and  the  rifle  was  the  more  eutd- 

maintained.    All  cattle  entering  or  leaving  the  ly  held  to  the  buHVeye,.  and  nothing  had  to 

State  were  also  inspected.  be  allowed  for  windage.    A  marksmen^s  badge 

A  plan  was  adopted  by  Governor  McGlellan,  was  established,  which  any  National  Goardsiu&ii 

the  object  of  which  was  to  so  improve  the  could  win  by  making  25  out  of  a  possible  5o. 

efficiency  of  the  militia  of  the  State  as  to  se-  Reckoning  by  the  number  of  marksmen^s  badges 

cure  a  body  of  troops  that  would  in  many  re-  won,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  markaiQan- 

spects  bear  comparison  with  the  regular  army,  ship  this  year  over  last  year  of  more  than  8<«<) 

The  estimate  of  the  number  of  reserve  militia  per  cent.    This  has  encouraged  the  General  In- 

of  the  State,  based  on  the  census  returns  of  spector  (Sterling)  to  institute  a  conteft  at  lone 

1675,  is  248,127.    The  number  organized  in  ranges,  the  distances  to  be  from  BOO  to  1,210 

regiments,  companies,  and  battalions  is  8,180.  yards.    He  has  also  in  view,  should  this  lonir- 

These  compose  two  brigades,  divided  into  one  range  contest  give  favorable  results,  to  attempt 

battery  of  artillery,  two  Gatiing-gun  compa-  shooting  at  1,600  yards.    This  distance  would 

nies,  and  seven  regiments  and  one  battalion  of  lack  only  260  yards  of  a  mile,  yet  he  is  of  opin- 

infantry.    A  school  for  commissioned  officers  ion  that  the  effect  on  the  men  would  be  btiie- 

and  another  for  non-commissioned  officers  were  ficial,  because  it  would  aid  in  teaching  them  t^i 

instituted,  and  attendance  was  stimulated.  Very  judge  of  distances,  and  because  it  would  be 

soon  a  commendable  increase  in  promptness  properly  preparatory  to  another  object  he  Lf^ 

of  attendance  of  the  enlisted  men  at  the  drill-  m  view.    This  is  to  teach  them  to  shoot  at 

rooms  began  to  be  noticed.    An  effort  was  then  objects  they  can  not  see,  as,  for  example  (in 

made,  although  hitherto  without  success,  to  actual  warfare^  at  soldiers  behind  a  battery, 

obtain  from  Congress  a  larger  appropriation  when  the  elevation  of  the  rifle  must  be  snch 

of  arms,  etc.,  for  the  militia.    Meantime  much  that  the  bullet,  having  passed  over  the  intA.r- 

attention  has  been  given  to  rifle-practice,  in  vening  object,  will  descend  toward  the  objects 

order  to  improve  the  marksmanship  of  the  to  be  hit. 

troops.  An  officer  was  sent  through  the  State  The  work  done  by  the  Fish  Commissioners 
to  instruct  the  National  Guardsmen  in  the  use  during  the  year  prerious  to  April  consists  of 
of  the  rifle  in  their  armories  preparatory  to  58,000  landlocked  salmon  hatched  and  liberatol 
practice  on  the  ranges,  of  which  there  are  two  in  lakes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  St^tc ; 
in  the  State.  In  order  that  he  should  do  this  2,500  black  bass  distributed  to  lakes  and  ponds ; 
successfully,  it  had  been  necessary  previously  1,665,000  shad  hatched  and  liberated  in  the 
to  devise  a  way  of  making  armory  practice  Delaware  Biver;  225,000  Califomia  salmoQ 
essentially  similar  to  that  on  the  range.  It  distributed  early  in  1878;  500,000  California 
was  necessary  that  the  same  rifles,  with  the  salmon  hatched  and  partly  distributed ;  48,5<h} 
same  sights,  should  be  used  in  both  instances;  brook-trout  purchased  and  distributed;  200,- 
yet  75  feet  was  as  long  a  range  as  could  be  con-  000  brook-trout  hatched  and  nearly  ready  for 
structed  in  most  of  the  armories.  The  targets  distribution ;  100,000  whiteflah  in  the  hatch- 
were  easily  reduced  to  a  size  that  would  make  ing-house.  The  Commissioners  deem  the  io- 
it  as  difficult  to  hit  them  at  75  feet  as  it  would  troduction  of  black  bass  into  the  State  an  event 
be  to  hit  a  target  on  a  range  at  200  yards,  of  the  utmost  importance.  Their  presence  in 
To  prevent  accidents  in  the  armories  from  the  the  Delaware  has  aroused  some  opposition 
premature  pulling  of  triggers,  screens  that  from  those  who  feared  that  they  would  se- 
could  not  be  perforated  by  a  rifle-bullet  were  riously  diminisli  the  number  of  young  shad. 
set  up  at  a  distance  of  about  25  feet  from  the  Bass  live  mainly  above  tide- water,  and  tie 
firing-point.  These  had  holes  cut  in  the  center,  young  shad,  after  being  hatched  in  the  head- 
{ust  large  enough  to  give  to  the  marksman  a  waters  of  the  rivers,  must,  in  making  tlte.r 
full  view  of  the  target.  Lest  the  continual  way  to  the  sea,  pass  through  the  regions  in- 
crack  of  the  rifles  should  prove  a  nuisance  to  habited  by  the  bass.  It  is  not  now  genera' Ij 
persons  residing  in  the  neighborhood,  it  was  believed,  however,  that  any  oonsidenible  mm]- 
found  necessary  to  reduce  the  charge  of  pow-  her  of  infant  shad  are  sacrificed  to  the  vora- 
der  in  the  cartridges  from  70  grains,  the  or-  cions  appetite  of  the  bass.  It  is  true  that  b:i-^< 
dinary  range-charge,  to  6  grains.  This  was  prey  upon  other  fish,  and  it  is  eqnidly  tru^ 
found,  sufficient  to  drive  the  ballet — reduced  that  they  will  eat  young  shad ;  but  it  is  ilis 
from420to2d0grainB— toits  work.    The  same  opinion  of  close  olraervers  that  tiiej  wiU  not 
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eat  young  shad  if  they  can  get  any  other  kind  oalitj,  but  whether  the  operation  of  the  act  is 

of  small  fish.    The  Oommiasioners  hare  fre-  restricted  to  the  people  of  that  localitj.    This 

qaently  seen  a  black  bass  in  full  chase  after  a  act  does  not  impose  a  specific  and  exclusive 

fleeing  minnow,  while  the  water  was  fairly  penalty  for  the  panishmenc  of  the  people  of 

ali?e  with  yoang  shad  with  which  he  could  Atlantic  County,  but  upon  all  the  people  of 

hare  gorged  himself  had  he  been  so  disposed ;  the  State  who  fish  in  that  locality  within  a  re- 

and  they  have  repeatedly  found  the  stomachs  stricted  time.    I  think  the  statute  is  oonstitu- 

of  bass  filled  with  other  kinds  of  food,  when  tional."    The  other  objections  raised  were  to 

the  fish  has  just  been  taken  from  water  in  the  formality  of  the  proceedings  and  the  right 

which  young  shad  could  be  seen  in  thousands,  of  a  trial  by  jury.    The  Judge  held  that  the 

The  brook-trout  and  Oalit'omia  salmon  have  defendants  were  not  entitled  to  a  jury  triaL 

been  placed  in  the  waters  of  Somerset,  Gam-  and  that  the  statement  of  the  facts  charged 

den,  Passaic,  Morris,  Sussex,  Hunterdon,  War-  brought  the  defendants  within  the  operation  of 

ren,  and  Essex  Counties.    In  accordance  with  the  statute.    Th^  convictions  were  affirmed 

the  recommendation  of  Professor  Baird,  the  with  costs. 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  who  Two  of  the  cities  of  the  State,  Elizabeth  and 

says  that  California  salmon  will  thrive  in  waters  Rah  way,  are  in  a  condition  of  bankruptcy, 

where  there  is  no  access  to  the  sea,  but  will  Both  have  been  crippled  by  the  depreciation 

be  smaller,  a  large  number  of  young  salmon  of  values.    In  the  former  the  debt  has  been 

have  been  introduced  into  the  deep,  cold  lakes  increased  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 

in  Morris,  Sussex,  and  Warren  Counties.  which  reversed  a  former  decision  with  regard 

Nine  cases  for  violation  of  the  "  act  for  the  to  assessments  for  improvements,  and  thus 

preservation  of  fish  '*  were  argued  on  eertio-  threw  on  the  city  a  large  amount  of  obliga- 

rart  before  Judge  Reed  of  the  Atlantic  Coun-  tions  of  private  citizens.    The  people  do  not 

ty  Circnit  Court.    The  convictions  were  of  say  they  will  repudiate,  but  assert  that  they 

two  classes — ^the  first  class  for  the  violation  are  unable  to  pay.    There  is  no  authority  for 

of  the  first  section,  and  the  second  class  for  the  compromising  the  claims  against  the  cily,  and 

violation  of  the  second  section  of  the  act.    The  both  the  citizens  and  the  bondholders  are  at  a 

first  section  of  the  act  provides  generally  that  loss  what  to  do. 

it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  persons  to  fish  In  1869  the  township  of  Bernards,  in  the 
with  a  net  in  any  of  the  waters  of  this  State  county  of  Somerset,  issued  $128,000  worth  of 
(except  as  hereinafter  provided)  between  May  bonds  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  New 
loth  and  July  15th.  The  second  section  pro*  Jersey  West  Line  Railroad.  Eleven  miles  of 
vides  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  the  road  was  built,  from  Summit  to  Bernards- 
to  fish  with  a  net,  etc,  in  the  counties  of  At-  ville,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000.  The  road  went 
lantio  and  Burlington,  between  June  1st  and  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  was  sold  un- 
September  1st.  It  was  contended  that  the  sec-  dor  foreclosure  to  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna, 
ond  section  was  local  as  to  its  character,  and  and  Western  Company.  Suit  was  brought  on 
that,  being  within  the  body  of  a  general  law,  the  bonds  of  the  township.  They  were  signed, 
it  is,  first,  void  in  itself,  and  second,  its  presence  but  not  sealed,  and  were  issued  in  that  condi- 
occasions  the  invalidity  of  the  first  section,  tion.  A  plea  that  the  bonds  were  not  valid 
because  it  is  in  contravention  of  the  4th  para-  by  reason  of  such  omission  was  set  up  in  de- 
graph  of  section  7  of  the  amended  Consti-  fense.  But  Judge  Nixon,  of  the  United  States 
tation,  which  provides,  *'  No  general  law  shall  District  Court,  granted  a  perpetual  ii\junction 
embraoe  any  provision  of  a  private,  special,  or  restraining  the  township  from  making  use  of 
local  oharaoter."  The  Judge  said  that  he  did  this  defense.  The  principal  and  interest  amount 
not  know  of  a  similar  provision  ingrafted  into  to  $200,000. 

the  Constitution  of  any  other  State ;  that  the  The  great  railroad  question,  as  regarded  in 

distinction  between  those  acts  which  may  be  New  Jersey,  was  briefly  and  summarily  pre- 

considered  general  or  public  and  special  or  lo-  sented  on  a  festive  occasion  at  Long  Branch, 

cal  acta^  as  used  in  the  Constitution,  has  re-  by  the  Vice-President  (Smith)  of  the  Pennsyl- 

cdived  no  direct  judicial  consideration.    The  vania  Railroad,  in  these  words: 
qae:$tion  has  been  considered  in  the  courts  of 

New  York,  under  the  constitutional  provision  The  syrtem  has  to-day  <>a^wn  tiie  limils  of  Su^ 

that  -no  private  or  local  bill  whi/may  be  ^^'^i^t^^^t^'A'^tZ^^ 

passed  by  the  Legislature  shall  embrace  more  those  of  the  Padflo.    Has  not  the  time  arrived  when 

than  one  object,  and  that  shall  be  expressed  in  the  General  Gtovemment  should  enaet  general  laws 

iU  title."    There  it  was  held  that  an  act  is  that  would  be  applicable  to  all  the  iDterstate  railwavs 

local,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  ®^  ^^  ^^27,'  ^"^'i'  fT?*    j  ^  ??W'  "*    . 

Jr\   ...        .  .  "«»"'"*^  ^*  •*""  vvi«wMt*«tw«,  p^yi^  fyf  fljji  reports  to  be  made  of  their  orsam- 

which  in  Its  subject  relates  but  to  a  portion  of  ^tion,  working,  and  financial  condiUon.  as  often  as 

the  people  of  the  State  or  to  their  property,  might  be  reqmred,  withapowcrof  verilying  reports 

and  may  not,  either  in  its  subject,  operation,  of  examiner^  which  would  regulate  the  proportioa  of 

or  immediate  and  necessary  results,  affect  the  l^.^^^^^^J^^  the  forms  of  mortgaffea  uni,form, 

,v^^»i^  ^f  ^u^  a^»¥^  ^-  *uJm  ^./^rvJ^- ««  ^^Y>  forbid  the  contraction  of  fioatinsr  dcbt«  oy  nulways 

people  of  the  State  or  their  property  in  gen-  f^  ^ther  than  aupplla.,  and  proride  that  the  ndlwaya 

•ral  (48  N.  Y.,  11).     "  The  test  is  not  whether  shaU  publish  their  rates  of  fVoight,  haaed  on  certain 

it  applies  to  acts  to  be  done  in  a  particular  lo-  prinmplea,  and  make  any  evasiott  of  such  ntes  an  in- 
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dictable  offense!    The  rates  should  be  fixed  for  each    $7,901,648.68;   United  States  bonds,  $3,622.- 
class  of  goods,  the  classification  to  be  made  by  the    221.88 ;  other  stocks  and  bonds,  $1,840,082.79 ; 

5^eS?S^^i^r^uSSS^  Tatfi^/wt^    caUloa4on«>lla^^^^ 

all  transportatiuQ  on  each  line  of  niilroad  should  be    sets,  $1,640,889.90.    Total  resoarcea,  $16,5>;d,- 

regulated.    Those  lists  of  rates  should  be  accessible    899.60.     Liabilities — Dae  depositors,  $15,749,* 


any  railroad  ollicer  to  charge ... 

public  rates  under  a  severe  penalty,  would  do  much  open  accounts  JanaaiT  1,  1879,  62,990;  nam- 

toward  making  the  business  of  the  coimtry  more  sta-  ber  of  accounts  opened  or  reopened  daring  the 

ble,  the  traffic  on  the  railroads  more  rBmunerative,  y^  1373  29  127 ;  number  of  aoooanU  clciKKi 

and  lessen  burdens  now  placed  on  thepubuc  through  S__;_^  -.1,1  _  '  «  iq^q   ^q  00* 

the  agency  of  secret  discnminating  rati*.    The  great  <iwing  Uie  year  1878,  19,891. 

cardinal  principle  which  should  pervade  this  question  Oranbernes  are  an  important  product  of  the 

of  rates  is,  that  the  rate  on  the  same  oUss  of  eoods  for  State.    The  crop  in  1878  was  estimated  at  8u<  •,• 

the  same  quantity  for  the  same  distance  should  be  the  Qoo  bushels. 

same  to  evexy  one.  Th^  geological    snrvey   of  the  Stote  has 

The  public  pres9,  or  the  number  of  daily,  brought  into  notice  the  oak  and  pine  lands  in 

weekly,  and  monthly  publications  in  the  State,  its  southern  part.    The  area  of  the  diiitrict 

is  as  follows:  Daily,  22;  tri- weekly,  1;  semi-  southeast  of  the  marl-belt  is  1,580,000  acres, 

weekly,  2 ;  weekly,  146 ;  bi-weekly,  1 ;  month-  or  two  fifths  of  the  area  of  the  State.    TLe 

ly,  1 ;  total,  178.    These  are  classified  politi-  survey  has  classified  the  soils  of  this  district  in 

cally,  etc.,  as  follows:  Democratic— daily,  7;  two  great  general  divisions.    One  ia  the  grar- 

tri- weekly,  1 ;  weekly,  41 ;  total,  49.    Repub-  elly  loams,  upon  which  oak  and  pine  grow;  the 

licau— daily,  9 ;  weekly,  44;  total,  58.    Green-  other  is  the  more  sandy  soils,  whereon  pine 

back — daily,  1 ;  weekly,  8 ;  total,  4.    Indepen-  alone  thrives ;  and  fi*om  these  trees  the  grou]>i 

dent— daily,  5 ;   serai- weekly,  2 ;  weekly,  66;  are  designated  as  oak-]an*ds  and  pine-lan<i«. 

total,  68.    Temperance — weekly,  1 ;  monthly,  There  is  another  division,  but  of  limited  ex- 

1;  total,  2.     Mechanical — weekly,  1.    liter-  tent,  and  generally  found  along  the  aea-border. 

ary — monthly,  1.    Law — monthly,  1.    CoUege  which  is  more  loamy  and  supports  a  more  mixtHl 

— bi-weekly^  1 ;  monthly,  2;  total,  8.    Of  the  growth  of  timber.    The  best  of  the  oak-IaLUs 

above  ioumals,  1  daily,  9  weekly,  2  semi- week-  are  more  commonly  known  as   **white-o{ik 

ly,  and  1  tri-weekly  are  published  in  the  Ger-  bottoms."    All  travelers  throneh  that  part  of 

man  language — all  of  the  others  in  the  English  the  State  have  observed  these  **  bottom-lands/' 

language.  The  wastes  of  white  sand,  with  their  fire-scam'd 

By  the  report  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner  and  stunted  yellow  pine,  are  familiar.  An  ex- 
it appears  tnat  there  are  fifty-seven  insurance  tract  from  the  report  of  the  survej  briefij  st-t? 
companies  authorized  to  do  business  in  New  forth  the  advantages  of  this  portion  of  the  Sute: 
Jersey,  other  than  aceident  and  life  insurance  The  climate  is  salubrious,  and  has  been  meci^V.r 
companies.  Twenty-six  of  these  are  joint-  noted  for  its  entire  fi-eedom  from  malarial  inffucno  -'. 
stock  fire  and  marine,  thirty  are  purely  mutual  It  is  specially  liked  by  those  who  saifer  fhmt  astkiDstlc 
companies,  one  is  a  plate-glass  company ;  and  ^  V^""^  diseases ;  and  ma^y  come  here  for  u.» 
At^k^AA.^  ilm^  ^^^w^^Zi^^  ^  A>.»:»»  \,k^.,»V»:A..  relief  they  obtain  for  suoh  ailments.  The  seaside  re- 
eighteen  are  conipanies  of  foreign  countries,  ^^s  are  continually  increasing  In  number  and  ci^ 
1  he  total  capital  stock  of  all  the  stock  companies  larging  in  size,  and  throngs  of  visitors  come  to  cej'-t 
18  as  follows :  New  Jersey  companies,  $4,697,-  the  delightfhl  air. 

070 ;  of  other  States,  $28,317,979.   Total  assets:  ,  The  water  of  this  oonntiy  is  pure  and  soft.    It  i* 

New  Jersev  comniuiiPfL  td  445  960  74.  •  of  oth-  dramed  by  many  huiee  nvers,  which  are  chbfly  re- 

o.^       I»f/TJ«^L^«S  't^' .            '          .  markable  for  then-  full  and  equable  flow,  beini:  v,  -v 

£«^^i5^'«**^'^^^^^,-^/\»^^®^^°JJ^'"P,*^^^**'  little  affected  by  storms  or  by  dix)ughts.    •fheyftln>S 

920,560,484.04.     Total  liabilities:  New  Jersey  excellent  water-power  for  manufacturers'  purp*^^. 

companies,  $6,651,168.78;  of  other  States,  $58,-  Those  at  Maya  Landinff.  Weymouth,  Bctsio,  At^cn. 

886,905.02 ;  foreign  companies,  $8,886,808.91.  MilMUe,  Bncksburg.  Manchester,  and  Toms  Kivtr 

Total  net  surplus :   New  Jersey  stick  compa-  ^[^^^  ^^  "^^  *^^"  am  a  giT*t  maiyr  ou.a 

nies,  $2,795,406.28 ;  of  other  States,  $21,064,-  *The  soil  is  light  but  cnsUy  cultivated,  and  when  ^  c': 

688.19;    foreign    compames,    $11,678,680.18.  managed  is  productive.   Mr.  Hay's  fium,  at  Wins)- <v, 

There  are  twenty-seven  life  companies  operat-  i*  »  ™«i«i  ^^  productiveness  for  all  South  JeracT.  Ti . 

ing  in  New  Jersey,  of  which  twenty-five  are  S'Pr^I^J?*^  "*  7]^'^^  Hammonton,  and  J;: 

A.™  ^«.u^.a*-4.«-  J..J  ^  ^'      r  •     ji    "    .  T"*  Harbor  City  are  yielding  larae  cropa  and  pr'n.s. 

ft^m  other  States,  and  one  is  a  fnendly  society,  ^ell  for  the  future.   The  rtaple^uctions  are  wh. .:. 

The  number  of  policies  in  force  in  New  Jersey  rye,  oata,  Indian  com,  hay,  potatoes,  and  sweet  p  l- 

increased  from  28,546  at  the  close  of  1877  to  toes.   Melons  are  raised  ui  abundance.   Applca,  ptt:r-, 

89,512  at  the  close  of  1878;  but  this  increase  I«^«i  grapes,  hlaokbenrie^  respbernea,  atrei^iar^ 

was  entirely  due  to  the  numerous  small  c^^^^^  -^^^i^S^r^S?^^                There, 

tracts  of  the  fnendly  society,  10,627  m  18 1 7  an  abundanoo  of  gravel  for  road-maklM,  and  the  U:  t- 

and  22,808  in  1878.  fits  of  good  roads  are  highly  appreciated.  Cumbirlt :. ! 

The  condition  of  the  savings  banks  in  the  County  daims  to  have  more  «Kid  roads  than  any  t<lr- 

i^I?}^L  5f«ources— Real  estate,  total  value,  the  New  Jersey  Southel^  the  Camden  and  XTkri  . 

$841,979.98;   loans  on  bond  and  mortgage,  the  Philadelplua  and  Atlantic  City,  the  M^yaLaodiSi: 
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branch,  the  Pemberton  and  Manchester,  the  Tucker- 
ton,  the  Toms  River  branch,  the  Toms  River  and 
Warutown,  and  the  Freehold  and  Squankmn  branch 
to  Squan^  are  all  railroads  in  this  district ;  and  eveiy 
point  in  it  is  within  an  easy  drive  of  railway  commu- 
meation.  and,  by  this,  is  within  three  or  four  boon' 
ride  of  toe  beat  markets  on  the  continent 

The  Tarioas  pablio  iDstdtutions  of  the  State 
are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Their  detaik 
may  be  fonnd  in  the  yolnme  for  1878. 

NEW  YORK.  The  anoaal  session  of  the 
Legislature  commenced  on  Janaary  7th  and 
closed  with  the  month  of  May.  In  the  Senate 
the  Repnblioan  vote  was  abont  20  oat  of  88, 
and  in  the  Assembly  abont  100  ont  of  128. 
The  Senate  was  called  to  order  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Govemor.  In  the  Assembly  Thomas 
G.  AlTord  was  elected  Speaker  by  95  votes, 
against  24  for  Erastus  Brooks. 

This  session  of  the  Legislature  was  held  in 
the  new  Capitol.  An  effort  was  msde  on  the 
evening  of  February  12th  to  signalize  the 
change  both  historically  and  officially.  The 
two  Houses  assembled  in  joint  convention; 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  the 
State  officers  were  present  by  invitation ;  and 
speeches  were  made  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  Lieutenant-Governor  William  Dorshei- 
mer,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Thomas  G. 
Alvord,  and  one  of  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  Aasembly,  Mr.  Erastus  Brooks.  The  re- 
port of  the  New  Capitol  Commissioners  was 
made  to  the  Legislature  on  January  23d.  The 
amount  expended  in  1878  on  the  building  was 
$1,026,463.  The  finished  portion  was  about 
one  quarter  of  the  area  of  the  whole  building; 
but  it  contains  two  of  the  three  great  rooms, 
one  of  three  staircases,  one  half  of  the  heating 
apparatus,  five  of  the  seven  elevators,  one  third 
of  the  famiture,  one  half  of  the  plumbing,  the 
entire  water-supply,  the  whole  exterior  drain- 
age, and  one  half  of  the  basement;  also,  the 
walls  of  the  court  and  the  south  center  sec- 
tion have  been  bailt  up  to  the  roof-line.  The 
aiDoant  of  additional  appropriation  required 
for  the  completion  of  the  building  and  the  pay- 
ment of  existing  liabilities  was  estimated  by  the 
Commissioners  at  $4,200,000,  in  a  period  of 
two  years.  Being  asked  by  the  Legislature 
how  much  it  would  cost  to  administer  the  new 
Capitol  after  it  was  completed,  the  Commis- 
sioners replied  that  it  could  be  kept  dean, 
lighted,  and  warmed  *'for  a  moderate  sum"; 
but  to  accomplish  this  result  it  is  necessary 
that  itii  administration  should  be  kept  free 
from  partisan  influence.  They  then  proceed 
to  say :  *'  A  force  of  forty-three  men  has  been 
orfranized,  to  serve  during  the  session  of  the 
Legislature,  who  take  care  of  the  machinery, 
attend  the  fires,  run  the  elevators,  and  do  all 
the  work  of  cleaning  the  building,  and  also  per- 
form all  police  duty.  The  appointments  to  this 
f >rce  have  been  equally  divided  between  the 
political  parties,  and  it  is  proposed  that  the 
men  shall  serve  during  good  behavior.  We  be- 
lieve that  upon  a  system  like  this  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  new  Capitol,  when  the  same 


•hall  be  completed,  may  be  brought  within 
$75,000  a  year,  and  our  estimate  for  miunte- 
nance  during  the  year  1879  is  $25,000.*' 

The  election  of  a  Senator  in  Congress,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  arising  by  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling,  was  made  on 
January  20th.  Mr.  Conkling  received  in  the 
Senate  19  votes,  and  Mr.  Dorsheimer  12.  In 
the  Assembly  Mr.  Conkling  received  95  votes, 
Mr.  Dorsheimer  28,  and  Mr.  Peter  Cooper  2. 
Mr.  Conkling  was  chosen.  A  caucus  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Legislature  was 
held,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  pro- 
test against  the  granting  of  any  certificate,  or 
the  making  of  any  declaration,  that  Roscoe 
Conkling  had  been  duly  elected  Senator.  The 
grounds  for  this  protest  were,  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State  requires  that,  at  the  next 
session  after  every  State  census,  the  Senatorial 
districts  shall  be  altered  so  as  to  contain  as 
nearly  as  may  be  an  equal  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, and  that  the  members  of  Assembly  shall 
be  apportioned  according  to  population ;  that 
a  census  was  duly  taken  in  1875,  but  no  alter- 
ation of  the  Senate  districts  and  no  reappor- 
tionment of  the  members  of  Assembly  has  been 
made  by  the  Legislature  since  the  said  enumera- 
tion ;  that  the  effect  of  such  neglect  has  been 
that  large  numbers  of  the  people  of  the  State 
have  been  and  are  misrepresented  in  the  Legis- 
lature ;  that  its  political  complexion  has  been 
thereby  changed  from  one  party  to  another, 
the  legal  result  whereof  is  that  the  present 
Legislature  is  a  Legislature  de  facto  and  not  ds 
iurs.  This  protest  the  caucus  refused  to  adopt, 
but  they  resolved  upon  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  complaints  of  the  address  rest  upon 
the  grounds  set  forth  above.  As  an  iavidence 
of  the  justice  of  the  complaints,  the  following 
statements  were  set  forth  as  facts  taken  from 
the  census  returns  of  1875 : 

Under  a  just  apportionment  in  the  Senate.  New 
York  City,  with  Richmond  County,  is  entitled  to 
seven  Senators,^  while  but  five  represent  that  city. 
Kings  County  is  entitled  to  three  members,  but  al- 
lowed only  two.  and  this  with  a  surplus  population  of 
46.000.  New  York  City,  by  the  UwfUl  count,  is  en- 
titled to  twenty-seven  members  of  Assembly,  instead 
of  twenty-two ;  Kinss  Countv  is  entitled  to  fourteen 
members  instead  of  nine :  Monroe  County  to  four 
members  instead  of  three.  These  additional  members, 
all  belon^g  to  Democratic  dbtriots^  aronow  awaidea 
to  the  following  counties,  and  entirely  represented, 
except  one  district,  by  Kepublican  members  of  the 
Legislature,  viz.:  Maatson,  Delaware^  Ontario.  Cat- 
taraugus, Columbia,  Washington,  Niagara,  Wayne, 
Oswego.  Oneida,  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Assembly  representative  population  also  gives 
the  following  unequal  record : 


COUNTIKS. 


Kliifji 

Now  York.... 

Monroe ...  ... 

New  York .... 


DMiteta. 


t4 


Kings. 


It 


New  York 


Ninth 

Twentieth    . 

Second 

Twenty-first. 
Seventeenth . 

Eighth 

Fourth 

EtghOi 

Sixth. 

Ftfteenth.... 


86.0W 
7S,A86 
SS.5A8 

64,a96 
60,004 
68^975 
6a.ll9 
54,485 
60,920 
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And  this  with  the  following  in  oontnyrt  to  the  above 

in  single  districte : 


counths. 


DeUware.... 

MftdiaoQ 

Oswe^ 

fit.  Lawrefioo. 

OnUrio 

Cattaraugut. . 
Columbia.... 
Waahington . . 

Wayne 

Niagara 

Otaego 


41,636 
41,114 
T6,T20 

78,083 
45,408 
44,771 
46,318 
4C,474 
47.628 
47,691 
40,OM 


BEKATOUAL  DISTRICTS. 


nOTBICTS. 

CoutiM. 

Twentieth.... 
Eiirhtoenth. . . . 

Herkimer  and  Otsego 

Jefferson  and  Lewia 

89,838 
90,ft)« 

Twunty-alxth . 

Sixteenth 

Twenty -aixth  .* 

Ontario.  Yatea,  and  Seneca... 
Clinton,  Essex,  and  Warren... 
Caviura  &Pd  Waroe., 

91,064 
101,827 
106,120 

With  the  following  districts  showing  a  most  ux^jnsk 
oontrust: 


DISTRICTS. 

CooatiM. 

RflpMnatatiw 
popoJatioa. 

Third 

Kings 

392,268 

FSghtb 

New  York 

3:<6,488 

Seventh  

New  York 

178,-226 

Beoond 

Kings. 

172,726 

Ninth 

New  York 

167.580 

These  lai^  dictrictfl  have  but  one  Senator  each,  and 
tiie  record  ^ven  is  not  upon  the  gross,  but  upon  the 
representative  population. 

Subsequently  an  apportionment  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  which  gave  to  New 
York  City  twenty-foar  members  of  Assembly, 
a  gain  of  three,  and  to  Kings  County  twelve 
members,  a  gain  of  three.  The  following 
counties  lost  each  a  member :  Columbia,  Dela- 
ware, Madison,  Oneida,  Ontario,  and  Oswego ; 
and  the  other  counties  remained  as  under  the 
previous  apportionment.  The  bill  was  sent  to 
the  Governor,  who  allowed  it  to  become  a  law 
without  his  signature.  In  a  message  of  ex- 
planation to  the  Legislature  he  said : 

As  I  peruse  its  provisions,  I  find  that  a  proper  re- 
ffard  for  my  own  official  duty  forbids  mo  to  approve 
It.  For  not  less  explicit  than  the  oommand  to  appor- 
tion is  that  other  provision  tliat  the  apportionment 
shall  be  made  aa  nearly  as  may  be  aooordinfi[  to  the 
number  of  the  respective  inhabitants  of  the  oiiTerent 
localities. 

The  Senate  districts  are  to  be  so  apportioned  that 
they  shall  consist  of  contiguous  territory,  and  contain, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants ; 
and  the  members  of  Assembly  are  to  be  allotted  to  the 
several  counties,  as  nearly  as  majr  be,  acoordhif  to  the 
number  of  their  respective  inhabitants.  This  bill  does 
not  comply  with  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
The  first  Senate  district  contains  128,267  inhabitants ; 
the  second,  160,000.  The  nineteenth  dbtrict  oon- 
tains  101,693;  the  fourteenth,  150,204.  The  thirty- 
second  district  contains  106,522  *  the  aci^acent  thirty- 
first  district,  180,000.  Some  slignt  inequalities  of  pop- 
ulation were  doubtless  necessary  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  districts  from  contiguous  territory,  but  a  ghmce 
at  the  map  will  show  that  the  rank  imustioe  done  in 
almost  every  district  west  of  the  Huason  Biver  had 
some  other  cause  than  a  desire  for  ^ographio  fitness. 
For  instance,  the  twenty-eixth  distnot  stretches  teom 


the  Pennsylvania  line  to  Lake  Ontvio,  and  othen  are 

scarcely  less  incongruous.  To  specify  the  localitici 
which  are  wronged  either  in  the  location  or  in  the  ^oj*- 
ulation  of  the  Senate  districts,  would  be  to  c^  the  r.J 
of  half  the  counties  in  the  State.  That  these  m^mrs 
were  in  nearly  every  case  unneoessarr  is  the  cotum)  a 
testimony  of  all  who  are  familiar  witn  the  subjcx-L 

In  the  distribution  of  members  of  Assembly  the  Mil 
is  still  ftirther  fh>m  meeting  the  requiiements  of  t'.e 
Constitution.  I  find  that  Cattaraugus  Countv,  i^itb 
45,737  inhabitants,  has  two  members ;  while  ^uff<  Ik, 
with  50,330,  is  ffiven  but  one.  Orange,  with  8S..':5 
inliabitants,  has  out  two  members,  while  8L  Lavivoof . 
with  only  78,014.  ^ts  three.  Hot  can  I  undcntu^d 
the  philosophy  which  gives  to  the  latter  oouutv.  vIlIi 
78,000  inhabitants,  the  same  representation  as  lionrx, 
which  exceeds  it  in  population  by  nearly  50,0i.H). 

These  discrepancies  are  not  to  be  explained.  Thcr 
fldmit  of  no  apology  or  excuse.  Thev  are  of  the  inna 
class  aa  the  so-ctulcd  necessity  w£ich  entinlj  de- 
prives 150,000  inhabitants  in  New  York  and  Kings  of 
their  proper  representation. 

While  for  the  reasons  stated  I  am  not  willme  to 
sign  the  bill,  it  is  permitted  to  pass  into  a  law  bv 
lapne  of  time,  aa  a  lesser  evil  than  a  continued  nerUt 
ot  the  entire  constitutional  diraction  on  the  subject. 

The  following  act  to  regulate  the  rate  of  in- 
terest was  also  passed,  receiving  in  the  Asstm- 
bly  only  seventeen  negative  votes : 

Seohok  1.  The  rate  of  interest  u|>on  the  loan  or  fnr- 
bearancc  of  any  money,  goods,  or  things  in  action  «Lull 
be  six  dollars  upon  one  hundred  dollm  for  one  }  c:a', 
and  after  that  rate  for  a  greater  or  lera  sum,  orY.r  % 
longer  or  shorter  time.  But  nothing  herein  couUirol 
shaJl  be  so  construed  as  to  in  any  way  affect  any  otL- 
tract  or  oblisation  made  before  tne  passage  of  tiii^  ai. 

Sec.  2.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  tLc 
provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  take  elTect  the  fint  dav  of  Jan- 
uary, 1880. 

The  vexatious  question  of  the  taxation  of 
mortgages  was  brought  forward,  but  no  finJ 
action  was  taken  upon  it.  The  form  in  whicli 
it  was  presented  is  expressed  in  two  sections 
of  the  bill  for  the  equalization  of  taxatioQ,  as 
follows : 

SEonoir  1.  When  any  debt  due  or  owing  hr  enr 
owner  of  land  is  secured  by  mortgage  thcrei'f.  tr.e 
amount  of  the  debt  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  otrccr  vt 
the  land  as  trustee  for  the  creditor ;  uid  audi  amc.Lt 
shall  be  deducted  ttom  the  value  of  such  real  citato, 
and  the  residue  of  such  value  only  shall  be  a.sji<^i>.  i 
upon  the  owner  of  the  real  estate.  The  sum  p&ivl  by 
such  owner  aa  trustee  for  taxes  on  such  debt  shAll  U 
a  legal  set-off  against  such  debt. 

Sec.  2.  When,  for  any  reason,  real  estate  be  not  &- 
sessed  at  its  taU  valuation,  such  part  of  the  valut.  '->/ 
real  estate  as  is  aaseasable  to  the  owner  of  the  land  '-^ 
trustee,  aooording  to  the  preceding  section,  sbu!  U 
assessed  at  the  same  percentage  upon  said  mil  \&l'-:> 
tion  as  is  assessed  upon  the  part  of  the  value  of  tLa 
said  land  assessable  to  the  owner  of  the  landa. 

Resolutions  for  biennial  sessions  of  the  Le- 
gislature were  adopted.  They  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  next  Legislature,  and  if  ado{>t<d 
will  then  be  subiuitt^  to  a  vote  of  the  pc<> 
pie. 

Some  important  questions  touching  the  ra't 
subject  of  the  State  charities,  and  facts  refptct- 
ing  the  institutions,  were  brought  out  in  report? 
to  the  Legislature.  There  is  a  State  Board  of 
Charities,  one  of  whose  duties  is  to  visit  ch  un- 
ties with  a  State  foundation,  those  of  conntu^ 
and  cities,  and  those  of  benevolent  organ'za* 
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tioDs.     The  aggregate  financial  BtatfstioB  of 
these  inititntions  for  the  year  are  as  follows : 

TALVATION. 

In  ml  pnKMTty. 198,41^909  18 

lii  p«rioiui  pfop«rty 6,661,868  00 

T«UL |88^t«,76S  S8 

BBCUPTS. 

Ct9hbftlaaeefrom]Ml7««r..... $448309  94 

Rec<>ive<l  Aom  Bute 1,047,969  96 

Ry>4>iTe<l  from  dtlM. 8,6lu,91T  1« 

Volmtary  donatioiM TM^T  09 

>rum«ll  other  wnreM S,1U9,467  74 

Totftl |7,90»,79l  39 

ss*Kin)iTnaES. 

F')r  balldlojfi  and  improTeineoto 880.778  6T 

¥oi  saperrUion  aod  malnUnance 0,687,976  04 

Totil $7,408,758  71 

LesrlBf  balMioe  of $601,087  61 

The  Boarid  sent  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  Le- 
irislatare  for  further  provision  for  the  chronic 
insane  poor.  They  say,  '*  The  tide  of  insanity 
has  swollen  heyond  the  proportions  of  former 
veara,  and  unexpected  numbers  of  chronic  cases 
are  now  on  oar  lianda,  oyerflowing  the  supposed 
liberal  proTision  heretofore  made  for  them." 
Tliii  increaae  is  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Oom- 
misiiioDer  of  Lanacy  for  the  same  period,  made 
daring  the  session  to  the  Legislatnre.  It  em- 
Nr.ices  the  previous  year,  and  is  summarily  as 
f'Uows: 


scBJscra 


IXBAm. 

In  '^Ute  asyloiDS. 

In  rounty  asjlams  Mid  poor^boiUM. . 
in  piiTate aayluma 

ToUL 

mem. 

I'l  ?tat€  MTloms 

h  nnitttj  wyhtOM  Mid  poor>hoa8M.. 
^  pmate  aftylaaM. 

T«toL  

In  .4tit«  ujlnins 

H  ro  loty  asTlQins  and  poor-lioiUM. . 
b  ^iriratoMiXhimB 

Totol 

Tatal  of  an  cbMct. 


MdM. 

namim. 

Total. 

1.884 

8,186 

191 

1,816 

8,928 

801 

8,009 

6,088 
466 

8,610 

4,608 

8,118 

178 

898 

•  •  • 

119 

888 

1 

898 

680 
1 

471 

848 

818_ 

89 

198 

9 

04 

807 
16 

168 

899 

84 

890 

8S0 

670 

9,601 


The  mortality  statistics  for  the  same  period 

are: 


MalMi 

FomIm. 

TotaL 

It  ;4tato  Mjrtmna. 

118 

888 

11 

417 

91 

188 

10 

470 

I  ■  foaotj  MjlnnM  Mid  poor-booMS. 
^2  i>hTate  asYfaiou. 

809 
81 

Totd. 

880 

TOO 

The  total  nnmber  of  insane,  idiots,  and  epi- 
'  rtics  for  1877  was  7,982 ;  for  1878,  9,501, 
'  ing  an  increase  of  1,619,  or  a  fraction  over 

'  Kr  cent  The  total  mortality  for  1877  was 
«m;  for  1878,  706. 
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An  examiner  was  sent  out  by  the  Oomptrol* 
ler  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  atfairs  of 
the  charitable  institutions.  His  report  showed 
the  necessity  of  a  responsible  supervision  over 
the  charities  maintained  by  the  btate.  To  ac- 
complish this  object,  the  Comptroller  suggested 
to  the  Legislatnre  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing plan  as  certain  to  be  efficient : 

/¥n<.  Bequire  all  the  receipts  of  the  institution  to 
be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury.  Provide  appropria- 
tions sufficiently  lar^  to  oover  all  their  expenses,  the 
appropriatioDs  to  be  advanced  by  the  Comptroller  upon 
monthly  estimates. 

tSeeond,  Bequtre  the  appropriations  asked  for  an- 
nuallv  to  be  estimated  for  and  submitted  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  on  October  Ist  of  eadi  year. 
Moke  it  the  du^  of  said  Board  to  examine  said  esti- 
mates, and  certify  the  amount  needed  by  eoch  institu* 
tion  to  the  Legislature.  No  appropriations  to  be  made 
for  any  purpose,  except  they  are  so  certified. 

Thtrd,  Make  it  the  duty  of  the  State  Booxd  of 
Charities  to  require  of  the  institutions  an  annual  re- 
port classified  as  to  the  items  of  expense  and  receipt, 
covering  such  detuls  as  the  Boara  may  deem  wise. 
Also,  a  statement  of  the  quantity  and  price  of  the  va- 
rious articles  used. 

These  three  simple  requirements  are  intended 
to  place  all  the  elements  of  a  complete  super- 
vision in  the  hands  of  the  proper  State  officers. 

The  State  Examiner,  Mr.  £.  P.  Apgar,  recom- 
mends a  uniform  method  of  accounts  in  idl  the 
institutions  as  likely  to  lead  to  its  adoption  by 
^he  cities  and  counties.  "A  common  meth- 
od of  keeping  and  verifying  public  accounts 
throughout  the  State  would  tend  to  prevent 
fi*and,  facilitate  its  detection,  and  protect  the 
fiscal  agents  of  the  public  against  unjust  accu- 
sation and  suspicion."  In  his  opinion  there 
should  be  an  inventory  of  all  property  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year.  The  annual  re- 
port of  each  institution  should  contain :  Firsts 
a  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  dur- 
ing  the  year,  classified  under  such  general 
heads  as  salaries  and  wages,  labor,  provisions, 
household  stores,  clothing,  fuel,  lights,  medical 
stores,  ordinary  repairs,  miscellaneous.  Sec- 
ond, a  statement  in  detail  of  the  expenditures 
under  each  head ;  as,  for  example,  under  sala- 
ries, the  name  of  each  officer  and  his  salary,  the 
number  of  attendants  of  various  grades  and  the 
pay  of  each  grade,  the  pay  of  engineers,  watch- 
men, etc.  Under  the  head  of  provisions  should 
be  stated  the  quantity  and  cost  of  various  ar- 
ticles consumed;  for  example,  the  number  of 
barrels  of  fiour  consumed  during  the  year  and 
the  total  cost,  the  number  of  pounds  of  sugar 
and  total  cost,  and  so  on.  Such  a  statement 
could  be  compressed  into  two  or  three  printed 
pages,  and  would  thus  not  materially  add  to 
the  length  of  the  report.  Its  advantages  are 
many  and  obvions.  Each  superintendent  would 
thus  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience,  as  to 
quantities  and  cost,  not  only  of  his  own  insti- 
tution, but  of  all  tne  others. 

The  expense  of  the  Home  of  Inebriates  at 
Binghamton  has  been  $10,000  per  capita,  and 
in  1878  the  cost  per  capita  was  $18,087.  A 
comparison  of  the  expense  per  capita  of  several 
of  tne  State  institutions  with  that  of  similar 
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ones  in  other  States,  for  the  year  1877,  gives 
tlie  following  results : 


CoTtUnd  County,  with  an  unmarried  woman  \yftn*y- 
seven  yean  olo,  with  an  in&nt  child,  who  has  k^a 
the  mother  of  four  illegitimate  children ;  and  four  .1 


NAia  OF  INSTITUTION. 


Btmbw 
of  p*- 
Umtk 


I.  Asylum  tor  the  Insane,  Toronto,  Canada. 
%.  Asvlum  for  the  Insane,  Brattleboro,  Vt. . 
8.  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  London,  Ontario. 

4.  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Halifax,  N.  8. . . 

5.  State  Lunatic  Asylum.  Jackson,  Miss. . . 

6.  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Dayton,  Ohio... 
T.  Btate  Lunatic  Hospital,  Taunton,  Mass.. 
8.  State  Lun'tlcHosp^I,  Northampton,  Mass. 
0.  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

10.  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  8t  Peters,  Minn. 

II.  Central  Insane  Asylum,  Jacksonville,  111. 
1^.  Qpvernment   Hospital    for  the   Insane, 

Wa^hln^ou.  D.  C 

18.  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Oshkosb,  Wis... 
14.  Maine  Insane  Hospita-,  Augusta,  Me  ... 
16.  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Harrisburg,  Pa... 

16.  HospU  for  the  Insane,  Middletown,  <k>nn. 

17.  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Oatonsvillo,  Md. 

18.  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  tJtlca,  N.  Y , 

19.  Hudson   Blver  Bute  Hospital,  Pongh- 

keepsle,  N.  Y 

90.  State    HomoBOpathle   Asylum,    Middle- 
town,  N.  Y 


:K.'!i 


661 
472 
6C4 
847 
860 
671 
71W 
476 
677 
668 
4o7 

770 
618 
411 
484 
863 
246 
608 

S19 

109 


Aanaal 
eoat  pMT 


$188  89 
160  7T 
140  20 
164  27 
167  69 
166  00 
194  90 
188  72 
177  19 
180  60 

217  81 

218  64 
216  98 

219  45 
281  60 
240  84 
246  01 
862  68 

866  90 

481  14 


A  consideration  of  the  real  estate,  grounds, 
and  architecture  of  the  State  institutions  is 
presented,  with  the  recommendation  of  much 
greater  economy. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  lady- 
memberb  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  a  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  Assembly  to  establish  € 
State  Reformatory  for  Women.  To  show  the 
necessity  for  such  an  institution,  Mr.  E.  Brooks, 
who  reported  the  bill,  cited  the  following  facU 
from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  State  Chari- 
ties: 

Let  me  read  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  State 
Charities  some  facts  as  to  the  prcsicnt  oondition  of  the 
poor-houses  of  this  State.  I  will  not  say  tlie  jails  of 
this  State,  for  they  are,  as  a  whole,  bad  beyond  oon- 
templtttaon  or  atatement ;  and  yet,  as  bad  aa  they  are, 
they  also  are  capable  of  immense  improvements  ui 
their  administraUon.  In  regard  to  the  poor-housoa  of 
the  State  and  the  jails  of  tlie  State  where  women  are 
sent,  let  me  present  to  this  House,  not  to  arouse  ita 
sympathy  but  to  exdte  its  attention,  witli  a  view  of 
securing  the  reform  contemplated  in  the  nropoeed  law, 
what  are  some  of  the  facta  in  some  of  the  counties  of 
Uiis  State  as  presented  bv  the  Board  of  State  Charities. 
I  will  begin  with  the  county  where  we  are  sitting  as  a 
legislative  body.  In  the  Albany  Countv  poor-houao 
is,  or  was,  a  single  woman,  forty  years  old,  of  foreiffn 
birth,  and  nme  years  in  the  Umted  States,  who  is  the 
mother  of  seven  illctritimate  children;  the  woman 
most  degraded  and  debased,  and  soon  again  to  become 
a  mother.  And  this  county  is  no  worse  than  the  rest, 
with  perhapa  here  and  there  an  exception.  Theae 
women  are  sentenced  to  jail  for  a  short  time  or  sent 
for  a  short  period  to  the  poor-house.  They  are  soon 
discharged,  commit  the  same  crimes  over  and  over 
again,  and  are  sentenced  again  to  the  poor-house  or 
jSl  and  discharged,  to  become  agun  and  again  a  ehaige 
upon  the  county  or  State.  So  that  this  mother,  and 
not  the  mother  alone,  but  all  her  iUegitunate  children, 
become  a  tax  upon  the  county.  Then  there  is  Chau- 
tauqua County.  In  the  poor-house  is  a  woman,  as  I 
read,  fifty-five  years  old,  admitted  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  as  a  vagrant.  sMd  to  have  been  married,  but  the 
whereabouts  of  ner  husband  is  unknown.  She  too 
has  been  discharged  from  the  poor-house  and  returned 
hnmcdiately  for  the  past  thirty-three  years,  durinff 
which  time  she  has  had  six  illegitimate  children,  aJl 
becoming  a  diarge  upon  the  county.    Then  there  is 


ber  sisters  are  also  in  the  same  dependent  o^ndl 
and  with  the  same  number  of  illegitimate  children,  c. 
becoming  a  chaige  upon  the  county.    My  fri^rii*,  I 
see  some  of  you  looking  at  this  and  that  counry.  to 
this  member  and  that  member,  aa  if  their  own  o^ 
Btituenta  were  not  here.    They  need  not  make  any  ex- 
ceptions ;  for  if  they  will  examine  their  own  p-xr- 
house  records,  they  will  find  about  each  and  evert  at 
of  them  very  much  in  the  same  condition.    Here  l-  in 
Essex  County  poor-house,  with  a  black  womjn.  t 
widow,  aged  forty-five  years,  with  a  daughter,  «l:u. 
aged  twenty-four  years,  and  her  grandson  four  y.^r* 
old,  illegitimate  and  bom  m  the  house.    The  firM  i  as 
been  the  mother  often  children,  seven  of  tliem  illt-.i'J- 
mate ;  the  second  has  had  three  illegitimate  ebilurrr.; 
and  both  mother  and  daughter  are  unmarried,  iJiJ 
both  year  after  year  are  returned  to  this  poor-h'  c^; 
to  be  supported,  over  and  over  again^  by  the  coul'v. 
In  Greene  County  a  vagrant  unmarried  wonmn,  i- ::.. 
years  old,  became  an  inmate  when  twenty-ont  y^.■a^  ' 
age ;  that  b,  this  woman  has  been  for  ninetetn  .\a^ 
off  and  on  returned  to  this  poor-house,  and  T»i:r 
any  hope  of  reform,  and,  perhaps,  because  thtre  «!> 
no  place  for  reform ;  she  goea  out  like  the  rei^t  tr  ^ 
time  to  time,  but  soon  returns,  and  will  douVtlts^^  ol- 
tinue  a  public  burden  for  life;  and  this  wooiiD.  tc». 
ia  the  mother  of  five  iUegitzmate  children,    b  le 
Herkimer  County  poor-house  a  ringle  woman,  fcj»-^ 
sixty-four  yean,  twenty  of  which  have  been  6i*li  :i 
the  poor-house,  has  six  of  these  same   unf  r.a'i-j: 
chilcfien.    In  tne  Montgomery  County  pof^r-boit  i 
woman  twenty  years  old,  illegitimate,  uneducat>.M.  ^.. 
vagrant,  has  two  illegitimate  children ;  and  &k. ' 
make  wretchedneaa  more  intolerable,  recently  mjrr>A 
an  intemperate,  dissolute  man,  formerly  a  pauper,  ii:  - 
husband,  wife,  and  child  have  all  become  a  o...  .- 
upon  tlie  county.    In  the  Bockland  County  pocr-h  > 
is  an  unmarried  woman,  fort/-two  ycaw  of  ol^c  ; :  : 
eleven  years  she  has  been  an  mmate,  and  f^ht  ha^  i    i 
illegitimate  chUdren,  and  the  mother  ia  unmarT.t>l  ^  i 
a  vagrant.    These,  Mr.  Chaurman,  are  ^pecjuco^ 
the  respective  county  poor-houeea  of  the  State  rtii.^* . 
to  females  alone. 

The  bill  passed  the  Assembly  by  80  jt&s  t 
7  nays,  but  failed  to  become  a  law. 

The  first  two  years  of  prison  mana?tmet: 
nnder  the  reformed  system  torminat<Hi  oo 
March  1,  1879.  The  results  of  that  periiwi.  tr 
compared  with  the  results  of  the  last  two  vcir: 
nnder  the  inspector  system,  were  as  follows: 


PRISONS. 


Sing  Btog. 
Aabum... 
Clinton . . . 


Total 


Deflcieney  In  two  yeaft 
under  tne  old  syttttn. . 


sss.ns  11 
5ia.a»5a6 


$1,561,416  96 


152.:T'  n 
19S.5il  i» 


$««.y"  e 


|»7.?i:  a 


MARCH  1,  1877,  TO  MARCH  1.  ISW.  nSST  TWO  TEAB3  V>.  :1 
'         '    8UPCRINTldn>l5frrST8TKll. 


PRISONS. 


SiDgBing. 
Anbom... 
Clinton . . . 


Total. 


Defldcney  in  two  yiaars 
nnder  the  reform  syS' 
tern 


$400309  91 

8ns,io»ao 

881,446  88 


$9S43SB8> 


K4JM'  :• 


fT4ti^ 


$mjsr^ti 
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This  shows  a  decrease  in  expenditures  of  year's  confinement  at  hard  lahor  in  a  oonntj 

1626,558.18  in  two  years,  and  an  increase  in  jail  or  a  penitentiary. 

earoings  of  $187,892.96,  or  a  total  gain  to  the  .    Charges  were  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 

State  Treasury  of  $764,451.09.    The  arerage  the  Governor  against  John  F.  Smyth,  Snperin- 

noinber  of  conviots  daring  the  two  years  end-  tendent  of  Insorance.    They  related  to  mal- 

ing  March  1,  1877,  was  8,465,  and  dnrlDg  the  administration  in  reference  to  the  Atlantic 

two  years  ending  March  1, 1879,  8,572.  Mataal  Life  and  Globe  Mutnid  Life  Insaraiioe 

The  first  year  of  the  management  of  the  Companies.    When  the  subject  came  before 

State  canals  by  a  Superintendent  instead  of  the  Senate,  the  charges  were  not  sustained. 

Canal  Commissioners  terminated  on  February       A  bill  to  amend  the  charter  of  Brooklyn, 

1, 1879.    The  results  were  as  follows :  which  the  Governor  designated  as  pluralism, 

U78--BT  supnuNTBiiDDfT.  <uid  dcfiucd  as  **  a  plan  by  which  a  man  can 

EztnordJnaij  rcpain Is^iT  00  draw  the  salaries  of  two  offices  and  neglect  the 

Gt.Q.jj expinditoTM HilS  S  duties  of  onc,"  was  vetoed  by  him.    Daniel 

iu"tSS  ^iS^;::::::::::::::;:  niSJ  S  O'ReUly,  an  Alderman  of  Brooklyn,  was  elect- 

MiddJ«  DtTteioii imjiiB  IT  ed  a  member  of  Congress.    His  friends  desired 

w«temDtTtak« iM^SMW  ^^^  ^  tl^^t  ^^  ^^^^1^  h^,ld  both  offices;  a  general  act 

IH78  of  lUTintJoii,  18T8 887  was  presented  and  passed  both  Houses  without 

Toiij  reoeiT«d,  isra |0M^  00  |^  dissentient  vote  to  change  the  oi^anic  law  of 

UTT-BT  CANAL  coMMssioNKBa.  thc  city,  haviug  half  a  million  population,  for 

ExtrtoriiMij  wMirt. •TJ'iS  ?f  the  convenience  of  one  of  them.    Such  was 

hihri«f  tad  trftTd 0,988  41  .1      v«ii 

EMtera  DiTlrtim 4«4,W8  88  tne  Dill. 

^v^^SS^- l?iolS  «  '^  bill  was  passed  appropriating  $8,000,  being 

^crt«niDivU<» iis^i  8T   ^^^  ^^  ^^^  a^^^  j^^^Q  by  the  Board  of  Audit  to  Ter- 

i>3r>ofnsTicsttoii,l87T 914  enoe  O^Neil  Donnelly  for  damages  sustained 

Toiii  receiyea,  I8TT $880,806  00  by  false  imprisonment.    The  case  is  too  pecu- 

lUEsiTLTs.  liar  to  be  passed.    Mr.  Donnelly  was  a  builder 

BedacUoD  In  expenMsfitr  ywir  ending  Febra-  of  houses  in  Soath  Brooklyn.    He  purchased 

ia^^toto£affS'^!°*.!'*^^.*'!ff.  •1S4S00  l«ts,buUt  houses  upon  them,  and  sold  them. 

He  was  regarded  as  an  honest  and  industrious 

These  returns  include  the  Erie,  Champlain,  man,  a  public-spirited  citizen,  and  a  kind  hus> 
Oswego,  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  Black  River,  band  and  father.  His  occupation  required  some 
Genesee  Valley,  Chenango,  and  Chemung  Ca*  outlay  and  more  credit,  with  diligence  and  fore- 
nals.  The  success  of  the  new  system,  which  sight.  He  owned  one  of  the  houses  in  a  block 
consisted  in  placing  them  nnder  one  respon-  he  built.  It  was  worth  $9,000,  and  had  a  $4,- 
Bible  head,  was  admitted  by  all  parties.  The  500  mortgage  on  it.  He  maintained  his  family 
Superintendent  in  his  report  makes  the  fol-  in  plain  comfort,  in  a  house  of  that  quality. 
lowing  suggestions  to  the  cities  of  Buffalo  and  As  inmates  of  his  house  were  two  persons  con- 
New  York  for  the  improvement  of  the  com-  siderably  his  junior  in  years.  Their  relations 
inerce  of  the  Erie  Canal.  To  Buffalo  he  says :  witli  him  were  casual  and  on  a  slight  business 
"  Provide  a  low  fixed  rate  of  harbor  and  com-  understanding  only.  The  perpetration  of  a 
mission  charges  on  all  incoming  and  outgoing  forgery  was  traced  home  to  them.  On  being 
canal  freight*'  And  to  New  York :  '*  Increase  apprehended,  it  was  schemed  out  for  them  to 
.roiir  termini  facilities  to  a  capacity  whereby  exhibit  themselves  as  tools  rather  than  princi- 
the  cargoes  of  canal-boats  can  be  unloaded  pals.  They  were  instructed  to  swear  that  Mr. 
more  quickly  and  cheaply  in  your  harbor,  and  Donnelly  was  the  instigator  and  procurer  of 
ocean-going  vessels  receive  their  grain  cargoes  their  crime,  and  the  one  who  profited  by  it. 
with  greater  convenience  and  dispatch."  They  did  so.    Mr.  Donnelly  was  arraigned, 

A  bill  was  before  the  Assembly  to  provide  was  very  hurriedly  tried,  lost  several  advan- 

for  the  tunneling  of  the  Hudson  River  from  tages  which  defendants  generally  have,  and, 

'Jersey  City  to  New  York,  and  for  a  grand  cen-  against  his  own  protestations  of  innocence  and 

tral  under^ound  depot  in  New  York  to  which  the  proof  of  his  theretofore  exemplary  oharao- 

all  the  railroads  entering  the  city  would  be  ter,  he  Was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  term 

compelled  to  run.  of  imprisonment    The  men  who  swore  the 

Another  bill  which  passed  the  Legislature  crime  on  him  received  the  minor  degree  of 

defined  tramps  to  be  "all  transient  persons  punishment  they  sought.    What  happened  to 

who  rove  about  from  place  to  place,  and  all  Mr.  Donnelly  is  summed  up  in  the  fact  that  he 

vagrants  living  wiUiout  labor  or  visible  means  went  to  prison.    To  his  family  this  happened : 

of  support,  who  stroll  over  the  country  with-  They  had  to  move  from  their  homestead  into 

oat  lawful  occasion."    The  law  farther  says  a  tenement,  and  were  there  in  want    They 

tbtt  any  act  of  vagrancy,  by  any  person  not  a  had  to  withdraw  the  children  from  school,  as 

reudent  of  the  State,  shall  be  evidence  that  their  fellow  pupils  taunted  them  with  their 

tlid  person  committing  the  same  is  a  tramp  father^s  d^adation.    The  man  who  had  the 

within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  any  person  mortgage  on  the  house  foreclosed  it,  and  bought 

who  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  tramp  shall  be  the  house  in  for  $200  nnder  the  face  of  the 

liable  to  punishment  of  not  more  than  one  mortgage,  and  the  mortgage  was  only  one  half 
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the  cost  of  the  property.    After  this  bad  be-  to  be  inoinred,  paned  an  aet  in  effect  ptitdng 

faHen  him,  the  persistent  effort  of  Mr.  Donnel-  an  end  to  the  progress  of  the  work  under  tbe 

lyto  proTO  tlie  innocence  he  had  always  de-  oontraet  which  had  been  entered  into  bj-tbe 

dared  had  this  result :  The  two  offenders  were,  commissioners,  and  adopting  a  new  and  more 

nnknown  to  each  other,  careihily  examined,  satisfactory  method  of  completing  it  Tkecon- 

Their  object  having  been  accomplished,  each,  tractors  were  fully  paid  for  aD  that  thej  hti 

nnknown  to  the  other,  told  the  same  story,  done  and  all  the  materials  that  they  had  fur- 

They  said  they  bad  lied  on  the  stand,  on  legal  nished,  and  suffered  no  loss  wbateyer  at  tU 

advice,  being  told  if  they  would  swear  they  were  hands  of  the  State.    The  claim  made  bj  tk 

merely  accessories  their  punishment  would  be  assignee  of  the  contractor  was  not  for  sdy  ac- 

lightened  and  their  victim  would  get  the  main  tual  loss,  but  solely  for  the  proepecttve  aod  ni}- 

Ennisbment    They  swore  the  offense  on  Mr.  certain  profits  he  might  have  mstde  if  permit tt«l 

Connelly,  though   he  was  wholly  innocent  to  go  on  with  the  work.    In  vetoing  the  item  the 

The  further  evidence  of  handwritinq;  confirmed  Governor  said :  "I  hold  that  a  sovemgn  Sta't 

this  confession,  outside  of  their  statements,  in  the  discharge  of  iu  powers  and  duties  &«  an 

They  also  showed  where  the  money  that  re-  independent  government  is  at  all  tiroes  at  hW 

mained  could  be  had.    It  was  found  there,  liberty  to  change  its  policy  in  resard  to  arr 

On  this  state  of  facts.  Governor  Robinson  par-  public  building  in  which  the  wbm  State  his 

doned  Mr.  DonneUy.    The  moral,  social,  and  an  interest ;  and  that  if,  upon  such  change  bj 

business  ii^ury  done  him  gave  much  interest  a  public  law,  it  takes  care  to  prevent  anj  ficta- 

to  his  case.    After  consideration,  the  Legisla-  al  loss  to  a  contractor  and  keeps  him  entirely 

ture,  on  April  18.  1879,  passed  an  act  author-  whole,  it  does  all  which  it  is  in  good  faith  boned 

izing  Mr.  Donnelly  to  present  a  claim  to  the  to  do.    Parties  who  contract  with  the  gorem- 

State  Board  of  Audit  for  the  damages  sustained  ment  know  full  well  when  thej  do  so  tli&t  it 

by  him  by  reason  of  his  improper  conviction  has,  and  must  have,  the  right  to  exercise  tie 

and  imprisonment  on  false  testimony,  for  the  power  of  changing  its  policy  and  its  coon^  vi 

alleged  crime  of  forgery.    By*  the  same  act,  procedure  in  public  affairs.    It  is  not  reducrd 

the  Board  of  Audit  was  authorized  to  hear  and  to  the  level  of  an  individual  engaged  in  prirst« 

pass  on  said  claim,  and  to  award  such  compen-  business  in  this  respect,  and  can  not  be  be  •] 

sation  for  the  damages  sustained  by  Mr.  Don-  liable  as  such.    This  inherent  right  of  the  g'>v< 

nelly,  in  consequence  of  sacli  conviction  and  emment  becomes,  therefore,  in  fact  a  part  xf 

imprisonment,  as  should  appear  to  be  just  and  the  contract'*    The  opinion  of  the  Attornty- 

reasonable.  The  Governor  signed  the  bill.  The  General  was  also  taken,  who  maintained  t!.^ 

Board  of  Audit,  by  ample  testimony,  estab-  same  view,  and  enforced  it  by  reference  to  tii- 

lished  the  facts  above  stated.    Mr.  Donnelly  state  of  the  law  relative  to  public  officerii  n- 

proved  by  twenty  witnesses  his  good  charao-  moved  from  oflioe.    He  said : 

ter  after  having  shown  the  u^astice  done  him  j^  constmctinirimblio  woikatheStnte  acts  b.  asc- 

and  his.     He  then  proved  completely  a  direct  croign.  Itcjcei3«c8  for  that  purpose  it»  wvereUmyr^- 

losB  of  $8,000  m  property  and  loss  of  time,  ers^  taxation  and  of  eminent  domain.    Itactaionh'' 

etc.,  as  if  the  case  had  been  a  technical  one  whole  public  aixi  not  for  |»iv«te  benefit    It  eiE{  •' 


between  him  and  another  man,  before  a  jury,  ■8T{!?..''i'  ■""*  P"P««  •?  >*««»*»»  '^,  V^^\''. 

«daconsequentidlossof$2^^^^^^^  Th^i  S^SSS^^^n^^S^^a^r^^^^ 

Board  of  Audit  allowed  only  the  direct  legal  restrained  by  constitutional  provisionjs  the  witl  ot :  • 

loss  of  $8,000.      The  Legislature  voted  the  people,  as  expreaaed  through  Ae  Lcarataiv  tad  :'.- 

money.    The  allowance  was  opposed  by  the  p>™  o^,l»Y»  ^  auptemo.    It  haa  been  •ccor.l.n-} 

First  Deputy  Attorney-Gener^  as  dan^rous  ^M^th^CoanofAjm^^a»em:tof\^A^< 

^f*\J  "»•    *"'«/  '«vM«*»   HO  M<u^5VAVMo  ft  Witunate  cxerciao  of  legialative  power.    It  wa?  ti- 

aa  a  precedent;  he  declared  it  was  untenable  expreaalon  of  the  will  of  Gie  eovereign  that  the  p  ' 

except  under  the  special  act  on  which  the  Board  iDterestR  required  Pangea  hi  the  oonBtmctkn  ci  t:  r 

was  acting ;  that  that  act  made  the  allowance  Befbrmatory  nnd  the  auperintendende  and  metl.«v>  i 

of  any  award  discretionary  and  not  mandatory ;  ^  ^<>'*-  \^  ««*  <f  ?2?*"^''5?S  1^  ^*  '  "^ 

*\^^4'  l\^^  .^  «*.-- .IP  »•.  ^  ^:...««.».»m44^«.  ^#  4.k2  aenoe  of  constitutional  reatnctiona),  the  State  nuiv'r. 

that  the  ac*  Itself  was  a  circumvention  of  the  p,oy  ^^  dismiaa  them  at  pleoaui^,  may  inmic  r 

general  prohibition  that  the  Legislaturo  should  diminiah  their  compensation  or  abridge  Uieir  teni><  ' 

not  audit  or  allow  private  claims  against  the  office.    Atthoui^  a  publio  office  is  in  the  nature''  * 

State;   that  the  allowance  of  any  damaees  contract  between  the  incumbent  and  the  publi<^, f . 

wonld  open  an  infinitely  wide  door  of  expense  SZS^,y'"SiS.'aitSiS'Xtl';- '. 

and  aouse.  diminution  of  his  compensation.    Up<m  thfa  out^tv  z 

The  question.  Is  a  State  bound  to  pay  pro«  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stalm  has  sud; 
spective  profits  under  the  form  of  damages  on       **  TIm  promiaed  compenaation  for  eervkea  oct..^'  ▼ 

the  change  of  a  contract  ?  was  decided  by  the  performea  and  accepted,  during  ^  o»ntioi^^ ..;  i ; 

Governor  in  the  negative , by  his  refuse,!  to  ap-  ^S^^S^'U'S^  ^- 

prove  an  item  of  $65,000  m  the  general  appro*  sut  beyond  thia  on  the  perpetuation  of  a  public  p* :  ▼ 

priation  bill.    After  some  progress  had  been  either  uaeleaa  or  detrimental,  and  opon  a  reimm  t  r 

made  on  the  State  Reformatory  at  filmira,  the  f^  neither  deaiwd  nor  perfoimed,  woi^  appcs-  u 

Legislature,  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  be n»oncilabtowithneiA« oommo^ 

^?.  ^  . "  ^     v^  .   ;       vust  u,nuuj3t    IU  jjj^j^  senae.    The  estabhahment  of  sndi  a  r»^^  ' 

which  it  was  bemg  carried  on  and  the  unex-  would  anest  neceaaarily  everytiiing  like  wopr-''   r 

peotedly  large  topenditurea  incurred  and  likely  improvement  in  government  • .  .  It  lbUow»,  tinn^ 
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opon  prindpld,  tluit,  la  eveiy  perfed  or  competent  for  the  sapport  thereof,  after  the  applieation 
(roveramcnt.  there  must  exist  ft  general  power  to  enact  ^f  the  pQblio  money  thereto,  be  levied  aa  a 
an.i  to  rDpeftl  W  and  to  create  and  change  or  discon-  ^     ^            /                ;  ^^^  >     ^^    ^ 
tmue  the  acenta designated  for  the  execuUon  of  thoBO  *""  "  r**,»     ,  jF"  , "''   .        ^««»*^~  ««  i.-^  « in- 
laws.'*   (10  Howard;  U.  8.,  416.)  '««*  o*  school  districts  given  to  town  boards  of 

The  same  principle  has  been  sustained  bj  the  Court  education,  witii  sach  additions  as  wisdom  and 

of  Appeals  of  thia  State.    (1  Selden,  285.)    Thiaprin-  neoessitj  mav  dictate;  and  that  the  powers 

cijle  applies  with  equal  force  to  pubho  works  by  the  j^^^  ^^sted  in  the  inhabitants  at  district  meet- 

S^tate  and  to  the  asfencioa  employed  m  their  oonstrao-  .^  "  ,  ^  *— «-#^««,^  ♦^  „,.♦«•«  -.♦  ♦^-,«  ».»^«^;«^ 

tiori,  whether  bv  Sntract  or  otherwise.  ^P^  ^  transferred  to  votere  at  town  meetings, 

The  ri^ht  of 'the  Stote  to  continue  or  discontinue  with  snca  modmcations  and  extensions  as  they 

public  works,  to  chanoeor  abrogate  the  methods  for  may  deem  expedient.     With  snch  a  system 


the  State  for  the  oonstruetion  of  a  public  work,  for  the  vanced."    No  change  has  yet  been  made. 
rijlit  of  the  State  to  suspend  work  and  to  make  any        Xhe  report  of  the  State  Engineer  on  railroads 

.i.  sired  change  U  hnpUed  in  every  such  undertakiig  f      ^  jg^g  ^^  ^  ^^  Legislature 

No  claim  for  future  profits  can  therefore  arise.    The  .     i/«««il       n«-i««  *u^  «^«-  ^^^^TZZi^   ^«- 

s*ate  performs  its  obUgation  by  making  fuU  compen-  ^  March.    During  the  year  twenty-six  cor- 

sation.    The  Court  of  Chums  at  Wasmngton  rejects  porations  were  formed,  and  twenty  became 

clauui  of  this  character  against  the  United'^tatcs  Gov-  extinct.     Of  862  railroads  organized  under  the 

cniment,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oje  United  StatM  j^ws  of  the  State,  but  276  remain  in  existence. 

IL  ^'.^priTpll^'^M^^J&.agS^sSSLr'^  AtthetimereQuiredbyUw(Deoemberlst)  109 

^      '^       "^  compames  failed  to  report,  and  thereby  ren- 

The  question  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  dered  themselves  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $250, 

district  or  the  township  system  of  common  and  $25  dollars  per  day  until  the  report  was 

grbools  was  raised  before  the  Legislature  by  received.    The  capital  stock  of  the  steam-rail- 

tue  State  Superintendent.   The  common-school  roads  reporting  in  the  State  was  $892,164,754.- 

^vst&m  of  the  State,  which  has  been  in  force  25,  and  the  proportion  for  the  State  of  pro- 

f.)r  many  years,  is  considered  as  hardly  sur-  rating  the  roads  lying  partly  in  the  State  and 

pa3.<ed,  if  equaled,  in  excellence  elsewhere,  adjoining  States  was  $287,826,957.05,  being  an 

Under  this  system,  the  territory  of  the  State  is  increase  in  the  total  aggregate  of  $72255,616.49, 

dividt^d  into  school  districts  of  convenient  size.  There  have  been  boilt  107  miles  or  steam  and 

■«o  that  children  of  school  age  can  get  to  sshool  8  miles  of  horse  railroads  during  the  year. 

without  subjectinff  them  to  inconvenience  in  The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the 

walking  too  far.    It  is  a  system  in  the  country  year  by  the  steam  roads  was  48,769,084,  an  in- 

tl.jt  reaches  more  children  th^n  any  other,  crease  of  8,756,863.  and  each  passenger  trav- 

TliK.*  people  of  every  school  district  have  a  right  eled  an  average  of  20-84  miles.  The  horse-rail- 

t  >  elect  their  own  trustee  or  trustees,  and  they  roads  carried  244,290,364  passengers,  an  in- 

licivd  a  right  to  build  their  own  schoolhouses  crease  of  5,748,628.    The  number  of  tons  of 

to  suit  their  taste  and  convenience*    In  favor  freight  carried  by  the  steam  roads  was  88,820,- 

of  thid  system,  it  was  urged  that  the  people  of  573,  an  increase  of  8,385,792.    The  records  of 

'^.x'-h  district  had  a  right  to  control  their  own  accidents  upon  the  steam  roads  for  the  year 

Mchools,  and  that  the  further  the  schools  were  show  822  persons  killed  and  567  injured,  a  total 

removed  firom  the  control  of  the  people,  the  of  887.     Of  those  killed*  11  were  passengers, 

l'.'ss  interest  they  would  take  in  them ;  and,  if  88  employees,  and  223  others.   The  total  horse- 

tiio  people  lose  all  interest  in  the  schools,  tbey  railroad  accidents  were  155,  of  which  44  were 

w  IL  retrograde.    If  the  township  system  was  fatal ;  5  of  those  killed  were  passengers,  9  em- 

adupted,  the  control  would  be  placed  in  the  ployeea,  and  80  others. 
iuiDds  of  a  town  board  elected  at  the  annual       The  State  tax-levy  for  1879  was  less  by  0*87 

r(KVQ  meetings.     The  consequence  might  be  of  a  mill  than  that  of  the  previous  year.    The 

t!iut  the  management  of  the  schools  would  be  total  reduction  was  $268,193. 
carried  into  poUtics  and  made  a  political  qnes-        A  code  of  procedure  and  a  code  of  snbstan- 

ti>n.  Soon  the  Legislature  would  be  urged,  un-  tive  law  were  both  passed  by  the  Legislature 

lur  this  system,  to  pass  a  law  to  establish  a  cen*  and  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 
'  ral  high  school  in  every  town  at  the  expense       The  policy  of  the  statute  of  the  State  relating 

"'*  the  tax-payers.    Those  living  near  the  high  to  savings  banks,  as  explained  by  the  Attorney- 

^  'iuol,  it  was  urged,  wonld  receive  the  most  General,  is  to  exclude  from  the  management  of 

>:^ncHt  of  that  school,  while  it  would  lower  the  the  bank  trust  all  persons  who  have  any  pecu- 

^Mridard  of  the  "Other  schools  in  the  town,  etc.  niary  relations  witn  a  bank  or  with  a  borrower 

I  ■:«   State  Superintendent  thus  explains  his  from  a  bank  which  might  induce  a  lack  of  vigi- 

r>rop«)9ition :  *'  I  recommend  that  the  Legisla-  lance  as  trustee,  or  antagonize  duty  by  private 

vir^  abolish  the  present  system  of  school  dis-  interest.    He  says :  ^^  The  only  rule  of  safety, 

iri<na,  and  in  its  place  establish  the  township  therefore,  for  all  cases,  in  the  di£Ferent  forms 

^jHtem.     Let  all  the  schools  of  the  town  be  in  which  they  may  arise,  is  to  adhere  rigidly 

iDder  theoare  and  direction  of  a  board  of  edn-  to  the  policy  indicated  by  the  statute,  to  deem 

'Mtion  to  be  elected  at  the  annual  town  meet-  as  ineligible  for  the  position  of  trustee  or  offi- 

i::g ;  the  amoant  of  tax  necessary  to  be  raised  cer  of  a  savings  bank  all  persons  who  have  any 
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peooniary  interest,  whether  as  owner  of  prop-  town  anthorities  refused  to  pay  eoapon  bt^- 

ertj  subject  to  mortgage  held  bj  the  bank  or  est,  alleging  that  the  bonds  were  inralid.   A 

as  borrower,  guarantor,  or  partner  of  a  debtor  salt  at  kiw  was  institnted,  and  a  dedsion  ad- 

to  a  bank,  which  may  influence  in  any  degree  verse  to  the  town  reached  in  the  United  Stated 

the  performance  of  official  duty.     Strict  en-  Supreme  Court  in  the  last  week  of  April ;  it 

forcement  of  this  rule  may  occasionally  exclude  held  that  the  recital  in  the  bonds  was  an  e»tn|> 

a  good  man  from  such  a  trust,  but  like  results  pel,  and  that  the  hanaflde  holder  was  not  bound 

are  incident  to  all  general  rules  of  public  policy,  to  look  further,  and  the  obligator  could  D«t 

and  the  number  of  improper  men  excluded  will  go  behind  it.    The  town  of  Thompson,  Suili- 

be  much  greater."  van  County,  was  one  of  the  first  to  contest  iu 

The  number  of  joint-stock  fire  and  fire  and  bonds.  These  were  issued  in  aid  of  the  Port  Jtr- 

marine  insurance  companies  organized  under  vis  and  Monticello  Railroad  Company.   Tbej 

the  laws  of  the  State  on  January  1,  1879,  was  were    recognized  as  valid  and   the  interest 

49,  against   95  in  the  previous  year.     Total  promptly  met  until  1872,  when  Airtlier  \ty 

unobjectionable  assets,  $56,685,455.66,  an  ia-  ment  was  denied  on  the  ground  that  the  olii- 

crease  of  $81,656.92  over  the  previous  year;  gation  was  illegal    Two  suits  to  compel  the 

capital  stock,  $25,057,020,  a  decrease  of  $900,-  payment  of  interest  due  and  refused  were  k- 

000;  total  liabilities,  including  capital,  $87,-  cided  adversely  to  the  town   in  the  Unitci 

984,693.73,  a  decrease  of  $1,863,965,20;  net  States  Circuit  Court,  and  were  appealed  to 

surplus  beyond  capital,  $18,616,887.99 ;  total  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.   Oc 

income  for  the  year,  $21,097,468.04,  a  decrease  the  other  hand  (and  this  precedent  has  loO  to 

of  $1,816,603.46.    The  fire  loss  was  $7,923,-  many  other  contests),  the  Court  of  Appe&K  •>{ 

684.54,  a  decrease  of  $1,724,004.67 ;  tbe  marine  the  State,  before  which  the  matter  was  brotirli' 

and  inland  losa^  $848,172.97,  an  increase  of  in  other  suits,  decided  that  the  controvtrtcd 

$345,957.81 ;   dividends  to  stockholders,  $8,-  bonds  were  issued  without  power  or  Rtithor 

019,243.78;   all  other  items  of  expenditures,  ity,  and  ordered  that  they  should  be  delivcri^i 

$7,799,860.82;  and  the  total  amount  of  expen-  up  and  canceled.    The  bonds  were,  howt-^(;r, 

ditnres  was  $19,590,962.06.  transferred  to  New  Jersey  holders*,  io  oruir 

Charges  were  made  by  the  New  York  Cham-  that  suit  might  be  brought  in  the  Fedt :..' 

her  of  Commerce  against  the  New  York  Central  Court.    The  Court  overruled  the  Court  of  A*^ 

and  Erie  Railroads  relative  to  ui\just  discrimi-  peals  decision,  and  ordered  a  verdict  of  ^:^'''.- 

natiotns  in  freight  expenses  against  New  York  220.87  to  be  entered  against  the  town.   Tu 

City.    A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Le-  result  in  these  two  oases  was  watched  bj  & 

gislature  to  investigate  the  charges,  consisting  number  of  towns. 

of  A.  B.  Hepburn,  chairman,  of  St.  Lawrence  The  State  Convention  of  Nationals  to  doili- 

County,  and  eight  other  members  of  the  As-  nate  State  officers  assembled  at  Utica  on  An- 

sembly.    The  position  taken  by  the  president  gust  29th.     William  Yoorheea  was  electt^! 

or  chief  officer  of  each  company  was  one  of  chairman.  *  The  following  nominations  wtre 

public  interest    In  a  joint  letter  to  the  com-  made:  For  Governor,  Harris  Lewis;  for  Lit  a- 

mittee  they  substantially  declare  that  the  an-  tenant-Governor,  John  Wieting ;  for  Secret^irj 

nual  reports  contain  about  all  the  information  of  State,  P.  K.  McCann ;  for  Comptroller,  J»l  n 

that  can  justly  be  demanded  by  the  publio.  A.Shannon;  for  Treasurer,  Jnlian  Winnie;  f<^ 

This  position  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  Attorney-General,  GeOrge  H.  Wright  The  foi- 

rights  vested  in  a  railway  regarded  as  a  pri-  lowing  resolutions  were  adopted : 

vate  ooncem  so  far  overshadow  its  character  ,   ,r«-  ^  .i.       ^     1 1.    i_                 v  « v     .v 

as  .  pnbUo  oortH^ration  that  the  rights  of  the  f^^^^^^^^l^^^^^.vX 

public  in  the  latter  virtually  cease  to  exist  ©r  gold,  silver,  or  paper,  riiall  be  lasuod  by  &»«^«"'- 

To  the  railway  the  State  has  granted  a  part  of  Government,  and  be  made  a  legal  tender  for  all  dt  m 

its  sovereignty,  to  be  exercised  with  due  re-  s^d  dues,  public  and  private.    The  voliime  of  p--  ii 

ga«i  to  the  rights  of  thegrantors-the  people;  SlS5JS,ten5^fSS^"^  or .»fficie« to m«. 

and  this  endowment  of  sovereignty  has  passed  2.  That  the  c8t«blUhed  volume  of  cnimjcreLr:!  v 

beyond  the  control  of  the  grantor.     The  com-  increased  from  time  to  time  in  direct  raUo  wiu  'J:i 

mittee  was  clothed  by  the  Legislature  with  increase  in  buainees  and  population  of  the  countrT.^ 

power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  to  in-  » to  maintain  for  a  dollar,  or  aenoariyaa  po6abk,uiii- 

vestigate  the  abuses  alleged  to  exist,  and  to  ^TlhSWw^^  of  paper  monevd«n>.a.^l 

report  to  the  Legislature  what  legislation,  if  to  cancel  the  interest-beurng  debt  of 'the  nutifo.  t 

any,  is  necessary  to  protect  and  extend  the  com-  promote  needed  publio  improvemenu,  and  to  pay  \l  - 

mercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  State.  ^^^'^EJ  erpenaea.   ,      ^                   .     .    •. 

Their  first  se«,ion  was  held  in  New  York  City  rftJ^,^'.£3?t^TS.SS'.£l2S,^l" 

onJunei2th.  ingdebt 

The  town-bond  repudiation  sentiment  re-  6.  That  the  national  Government  afaall  v^^^  b 

ceived  a  severe  blow  early  in  the  year  by  the  more  interest-bearing  obligations,  and  that  the  y'*^ 

action  of  the  oourta.     The  town  of  Lyons,  ■*«^}>^f^»^>I!5;^«»\«??e!<^^^^^^ 

Wayne  County,  was  bonded  to  aid  in  the  con!  ?;  IL^^Jp^tSTdTi^^            "^"^^^ 

struction  of  the  proposed  Gommg  and  Sodos  g.  That  the  salaries  paid  to  the  puuic  oflioeR>  f^  " 

Bay  Railroad,  which  was  never  built.    The  be  reduced  to  the  ba&i  of  a  joat  oomp«uaii<  s  \  * 
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eervioei  Tendfired,  md  all  imneosBaiy  offioM  abol-  teetive  laws,  and  tbe  Bopnbliean  Senators  and  Bepr»- 

uned.  sentativcs  in  Congress,  for  their  resistanoe  to  this  at- 

9.  That  there  shall  be  proper  legislation  for  the  pur-  tempt,  and  President  Hayed  for  his  veto  messages,  de- 
pTsc  of  coUecting  and  preserving  reliable  statistics  to  serve  and  receive  our  hearty  approval. 

tbrm  a  basis  of  intelligent  action  on  all  labor  questions,  4.  The  Republican  part^  neither  justifies  nor  toler- 

to  ti^c  end  that  labor  may  be  fully  and  constantly  em-  ates  mititary  interference  with  elections.    It  seeks  only 

ployed  and  justly  compensated.  to  protect  the  ballot-box  from  the  interference  of  force 

10.  The  establishment  of  just  and  equitable  rates  for  ana  fraud.  It  repels  the  false  charges  and  denounces 
railroad  fare  and  transportation.  the  faUe  pretenses  of  conspirators,  who,  while  profess- 

11.  That  the  Legislature  at  the  earliest  moment  ing  free  elections  everywhere,  sustain  mob  law  in  the 
possible  shall  pass  a  law  giving  to  mortgagees  of  real  South ;  while  inveighing  against  troops  at  the  polls  to 
ei^tAte  a  right  of  redemption  alter  five  years  of  the  sale,  protect  citizens,  remse  to  prohibit  armed  clubs  from 

I'i.  That  reasonable  land  limitation  laws  shall  be  surrounding  the  ballot-boz  to  intimidate  them ;  and, 

enacted  to  prevent  land  monopolies.  while  afTectmg  that  the  soldier's  bayonet  will  overawe 

13.  The  abolition  ofthe  State  Prison  contract  system,  free  electors,  remun  silent  when  tibe  assassin's  bullet 

14.  That  no  political  assessments  of  candidates  for  seals  the  fate  of  political  independence. 

otTlco  or  officeholders  shall  be  permitted  in  this  party.  6.  We  call  upon  the  people  to  remember  that  the 

1 5.  A  reduction  of  lej^l  rates  of  interest.  Democratic  party  forced  the  extra  session  of  Congress 

1 6.  That  debt  due  for  labor  performed  shall  take  tbe  without  warrant  or  excuse ;  that  It  prosecuted  its  par- 
precedence  of  all  other  claims.  tisan  purpose  by  revolutionary  methods :  that  it  per- 

17.  That  no  more  public  lands  shall  bo  voted  to  cor-  sistentiy  obstructed  resumption  and  stiU  constantly 
porationa,  but  that  tney  be  held  for  actual  settlers.  presses  disturbing  measures ;  that  it  reopens  sectional 

IS.  That  we  favor  a  tariff  which  shall  protect  Amer-  questions  closed  by  the  national  triumph,  and  threatens 

lean  indastryand  manufiictures.  to  repeal  the  war  legislation;  that  its  Southern  ele- 

19.  That  the  Oovemment  should  faithfully  perform  ment  answers  conciliation  only  with  violence ;  that  its 

its  pledgo  made  to  the  Union  soldiers  at  the  time  of  hope  of  success  rests  alone  on  a  solid  South,  and  that 

enlistments  to  wit:  That  they  receive  190  acres  of  land  ItR  triumph  would  make  the  South  the  ruling  force  of 

on  being  discharged.    Fee  simple  and  equitable  pay-  the  nation.    We  recognize  that  the  ffreat  body  of  the 

ment  per  month  of  each  soldier  according  to  the  value  people  who  defended  the  Union,  of  whatever  party 

01'  lull  legal-tender  dollar.  name,  are  equally  patriotic  and  equally  interested  in 

-,                                     •        ^         «  g*>od  government :  and  we  earnestly  invoke  them  to 

The  Repablioan  State  Conventioa   for   the  unite  in  resisting  tno  dangerous  designs  of  a  party  or- 

nomination  of  State  officers  was  held  at  Sara-  ganization  under  tibe  sway  of  those  who  were  lately  in 

tors,  on  September  8d.    William  A.  Wheeler  rebellion,  and  seek  to  re^  in  the  halls  of  legislation 

was  chosen  President,  and  the  following  State  "f  ^K^^ti^lptio^^^^^  payments, 
orfioers  were  nommated:  For  Governor,  A.  B.  despite  Democratic  prediction  and  hostility,  is  the 
Cornell ;  for  Lieatenant-Goyemor,  George  G.  crowning  element  of  the  Bepublican  finandal  policy. 
Iloskins;  for  Oomptroller,  James  W.  Wads*  Followed  by  retuminz  national  prosperity,  improved 
tt-nrth  •  fnr  S^ore&Arr  nf  Sfcfthfl  .TnnAnh  "R  Cskrr*  credit,  a  refunded  debt,  and  reduced  interest,  it  adds 
r  e. '  /^' ^^^'^^'^^ ^  Otate,  JOTOpn  «•  J^an^ ,  ^^^^  to  tiie  triumphs  which  prove  that  tiie  Eepub- 
f or  State  Treasurer,  Nathan  D.  Wendell ;  for  ^cbh  party  is  equal  to  the  highest  demands.  Our 
Attornej-General,  Hamilton  Ward;  for  State  whole  currency  should  be  kept  at  par  with  the  mono- 
En  trio  eer,  Howard  Soule.  The  following  plat-  tary  standard  of  the  commerdal  world,  and  any  at- 
forin  was  adopted :  tempt  to  debase  the  standard,  to  depreciate  the  paper, 
^  '  or  deteriorate  the  coin,  should  be  firmly  resisted. 
The  Bepublioans  of  New  York,  pledging  ourselves  7.  The  claims  of  the  living  and  the  memories  of  the 
anjw  to  national  supremacy,  equal  rights,  tree  eleo-  dead  defenders  of  the  nation  conjure  us  to  protest 
ti  >n4,  and  honest  money,  declare  these  principles :  affainst  the  partisan  and  unpatriotic  ^rrcod  which  expels 

1.  The  Bepublic  of  the  United  States  is  a  nation  and  old  Union  soldiers  ttom  tneir  wcll^esorved  rewards 
D  't  a  Ica^o.  The  nation  is  supreme  within  its  own  and  advances  Confederate  soldiers  to  their  places, 
constitutional  sphere.  It  is  endowed  with  power  to  8.  As  the  pledge  and  proof  of  its  economy  in  State 
^ru  ird  its  own  life,  to  protect  its  own  citizens,  to  reg-  administration,  the  Bopuolican  party,  in  spite  of  pro- 
i.  utc  it^  own  elections,  and  to  execute  its  own  laws,  longed  Democratic  resistance,  proposed  ana  passea  the 
Tne  opposite  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  is  the  bale-  constitutional  amendments  wnich  restrict  the  expenses 
f;l  mother  of  nullification,  secession,  and  anarchy,  of  the  canals  to  their  receipts,  and  reform  the  whole 
R  puVilicaaism  stands  for  national  supremacy  in  na-  system  of  canal  and  prison  management,  and,  by  ex- 
ri  in&\  affairs  and  State  rights  in  State  concerns.  De-  tmguishing  the  public  indebtedness  and  relieving  the 
m  cracy  stands  for  State  sovereignty,  with  its  own  people  from  any  further  tax,  effected  a  crreat  saving  in 
t-v'iD  heresy  that  the  Union  is  a  more  confederacy  of  State  taxation.  These  fhiits  of  Bepublican  measures 
Mates.  the  Democrats  have  brazenly  attempted  to  appropriate 

2.  To  refuse  necessary  supplies  for  the  Government  as  their  own.  Appealing  to  the  records  in  support  of 
v'.th  the  design  of  oompelung  the  unwilling  consent  our  declaration,  we  pronounce  their  claims  unfounded, 
<^f  a  codrcUnate  and  independent  branch  to  odious  and  hold  up  their  authors  as  public  impostors. 
ircasures  is  revolution.  To  refuse  appropriations  for  9.  The  mequalities  of  taxation,  which  press  most 
the  execution  of  existingand  bindinar  laws  is  nulliflca-  upon  those  least  able  to  bear  tiiem.  should  be  remedied. 
ti  in.  We  wmofpi  the  I)emocratic  Kepresentatives  in  To  this  end  the  Bepublican  Legislature  created  a  com- 
mon ireas  as  guilty  both  of  revolutionary  attempts  and  mission  to  revise  tne  assessment  and  tax  laws  and  to 
n  inifyinc  sdiemes,  and  we  reprobate  their  action  as  reach  a  class  of  property  which  now  largely  escapes ; 
1 .! oafated  to  subvert  the  Constitution  and  to  strike  at  and  we  remind  the  people  that  this  sanitary  reform 
Lit:  existence  of  the  Government  itself.  was  unwarrantably  defeated  by  the  present  Demooratlo 

3.  The  safety  ofthe  republic  demands  free  and  purs  Executive, 
riona.    The  Democratic  Congress  has  attempted  10.  Moneyed  and  transportation  oorporatlons  are  not 


t.  ,*(• 


li:tatioQ  by  cauons.  by  threats  of  starving  the  Govern-  alone  the  works  of  private  enterprise,  but  are  created 

TiifQt,  and  by  monuis  of  disturbing  agitation,  to  break  for  public  use  and  with  due  regard  to  vested  rights. 

'irwn  the  nationid  election  laws.    We  denounce  this  It  is  the  clear  province  and  the  plain  duty  of  the  State 

'  .'V'rt  as  a  oonspiraoy  to  overthrow  the  safeguard  of  to  supervise  and  regulate  such  corporations  so  as  to 

irt^e  suffrage  and  to  open  the  ballot-box  to  the  un-  secure  the  just  and  impartial  treatment  of  all  intorest- 

c.'ie.kod  domination  of^the  rifle  olube  of  the  South  and  ed ;  to  foster  the  industrial  and  a^cultural  welfare  of 

tic  rex^eaten  of  New  York.    We  declare  our  uncom-  the  people,  and  with  a  liberal  policy  favor  the  public 

promising  oj^poaition  to  any  repeal  of  these  Just  pro-  waterways  and  maintain  the  oommercial  supremacy  ol 
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the  State.    We  look  to  fhe  In^niiy  now  in  progreM,  ohMtered  and  endowed  with  TieC  and  proAtable  fsiti- 

tinder  the  diroction  of  the  LegiaULtnre^  to  develop  the  leges  shall  be  operated  for  their  benefit  azkd  not  U 

fiujts  which  will  guide  to  all  needed  action.  their  ruin.    We  therofora  endorse  as  our  eipmaoe  of 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled  i.  ^S^/3ffldSn^,  and  Mramy  in  ewy  de- 

at  Syraoase  on  September  11th.    J.  G.  Jacobs  paitment  of  the  government, 

was  chosen  President,  and  the  following  plat-  2.  All  property  should  bear  its  Just  proportion  ff 

form  was  adopted :                     •  taxation,  and  we  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  n- 

*                   ,  form  the  laws  of  aasosfiments  to  that  end. 

The  Democratic  iMuty  of  the  State  of  New  York  In  s.  Lessening  the  buidena  and  incraiang  the  idv:n- 

oonvention  assembled,  profoundly  sensible  of  the  mi-  tMgn  of  the  iv^iking  people, 

portant  consequences  depending  upon  the  immediate  ^.  The  equal  protection  of  the  righte  of  labor  sci 

result  of  their  doubentioDa,  do  declare  and  reassert  oapital  under  ju&  lawa. 

tiie  principles  of  popular  Ubertv  and  rights  hud  down  J,  The  ndlnNuis  prohibited  by  law  from  raim-  5. - 

by  Waflhmgton,  Jetforeon,  and  other  founders  of  the  criminadon  and  fVom  favoring l^caUties  or  indm-:^* 

ropubhc.    We  hold  to  the  Constotutoon  with  all  its  8.  The  tolLi  upon  the  eanalB  to  be  kept  at  tbe  1^^' '. 

amendmcnto,  sacredly  mainlined  uid  enforced,  and  „tee  posaible,  ooosiatont  with  eoonoDUoland  e^c^nt 

to  the  rights  of  tlio  States  under  the  Constitution.  The  management. 

tendcncios  of  the  RepubUcan  party  to  ocntraliaation  THDhe  maintenance  of  the  public  schools,  the  prklf 

and  oonsohdation  are  contraiy  to  the  pnnciples  ot  our  gQ^j  j^ope  of  a  ftee  State 

mstitutions.    The  United  Sutea  form  a  nafaon  m  the  g.  Prisons  for  the  punUibment  and  rafcnnstwn  f 

sense,  to  the  extent,  and  for  the  purpoees  defined  in  criminals,  and  not  for  the  injuiy  of  honert  i«c^  r, 

the  Ijederal  Com»tituuon,  and  we  resist  every  attempt  yfia6h  should  be  protected  as  Sr  as  possible  from  tvju 

to  transform  it  into  an  empire.    We  insist  on  uni^,  competition 

fraternity,  and  concord,  and  that  the  issuee  settled  by  9.^unicipal  self-government  in  lottl  aflaiii. 

the  war  shall  not  be  revived.   We  deprecate  the  efforts  lo.  Tliat  the  suo^ul  efforts  of  our  l)emr<n'^ 

of  the  Bepubhcan  mani^n  to  revive  secbon^  feuda  Keprescntatives  in  Oongrese,  in  ieetori«ig  a  fair 


aside  to  gratofv  unscrupulous  pertisuna.  The  Dcmoo-  elections,  are  approved ;  and  the  action  jf  the  Est. 
racy  oppose  all  favontwm.  No  single  mtensst  or  dass  tive  in  vitoing  the  legislation  desned  to  preveot  t  ^ ' 
of  ijewons  should  bo  protected  at  the  expense  of  others,  presence  of  araied  soldieiB  and  the  onployment  oi » : 
pemocracy  means  the  govermnent  ol  the  whole  neoplo  K>deral  suporviaore  and  manhals  at  tbe  poUs,  snu  li-. 
for  the  whole  people  and  b/  the  whole  ijeople ;  ^ut  if  use  of  the  pubUc  fhnds  for  this  puipoee,  isdiaiouni . . 
any  class  is  to  receive  specud  coMideration,  it  should  by  the  Democracy  of  the  State  oTNewYofk.  Az :  .• 
be  the  working  people,  whom  all  other  governments  flio  foundaUon  o/all  Ubeity  and  prosperity,  pririi:  - 
oppose  and  crush.  The  rights  of  the  people  should  be  gnd  rights  under  our  government,  w«  •i»«ii  cooni  .-- 
scrupulously  protected  f^om  the  encroachmente  of  cari-  to  uphold  a  system  rf  untrammelfid  soffisge,  *i*o- 
tal  and  the  despoUo  greed  of  corporations.  The  Do-  lutoly  fhic  from  Federal  foroe  or  supervinai. 
mocraoy  behove  now,  aa  they  have  always  bchev<^,  n.  u  l,  the  duty  of  the  State,  iSke  in  the  infer.', 
in  gold  and  silver  as  the  constitutional  money  of  the  ©f  taxation,  temperance,  and  equal  and  exact  jurfi  '^  r- 
country.  Wo  condemn  the  speoukUvo  methods  of  the  the  community;  to  make  such  revision  of  the  en.  < 
present  SeOTOtary  of  the  Treasury,  the  questionable  Uwb  ss  will  better  secure  the  rights  of  tbe  dtiicc.-  ir 
favoritism  he  hae  shown  to  particular  monetary  m-  life,  Ubeity,  property,  and  pnblw  order. 
Btitutions  or  so-called "  syndicates,''  and  the  extrava-  :^  Ix.  1  1.  /xv  i  <,.* 
ponce  he  has  permitted  in  his  department  in  connoo-  After  the  adoption  Of  the  platform,  nomina- 
tion with  his  roflindinj^  schemes.  We  look  with  shame  tioQs  for  Governor  were  called  for  and  mac^ 
and  sorrow  on  the  disgraceful  repudiation  of  all  their  The  call  of  the  roll  waB  then  commenced,  b:it 
professions  of  dvil-servioo  reform  by  the  Executive  1.^^  ^ot  nriM'Aeded  far  when  Mr  Alli^l^t'»^ 
knd  his  supportere.  Federal  offices  have  been  fieely  ^T  ,?^^^J&^  v  ti  ^^^S^3  Angll^^-^ 
given  for  despicable  partisan  services ;  leadmg  offloera  ocheU  Of  Wew  York  rose  and  saul ; 
of  the  Government  are  making  partisan  speeches,  Mb.  Chaibicax  :  The  delegation  to  wbidi  I  >«r« 
managing  political  campaigns,  ana  requiring  their  sub-  the  honor  to  belong  reprceents  a  Ui^  portion  cf  '.b« 
ordinates  to  contribute  to  campaign  funds,  in  dero^-  Democratic  party.  It  is  one  wMdi  in  past  times  ha 
tion  of  everv  principle  and  promme  of  an  nonest  avU  been  ever  ready,  ever  willing  to  support  all  the  nr-- 
sorvice.  The  104.000  Federal  oflicera  constitute  an  lar  nominationa  of  the  Democratic  par^.  I  myv. ', 
army,  moving  under  a  single  direction,  to  keep  tiie  for  years,  and  many  gentlemen  who  are  with  me,  (v 
Sepuolicon  party  in  fwwcr,  and  thia  vast  patronage  is  years  ana  vean  peat,  ever  have  been  ready  in  ^t'  rm 
now  used  as  a  corruption  f\ind  against  the  people.  We  and  in  sunshine  to  austain  and  sup])ort  that  sreaifc'^y. 
congratulate  the  poo])le  of  New  York  on  the  results  We  find  oureelves  now  in  a  poaitton  wbi«  ha?  bi«:) 
of  Democratic  administration  in  the  payment  of  the  eommunioated  to  the  people  of  thia  Stats,  whieii  tt^ 
State  debt,  the  reduction  of  expensee,  and  the  dimin-  been  communicated  to  its  representstives  on  the  t'^^^ 
ished  burden  of  taxation.  We  condemn  the  efforts  of  of  thia  Convention,  that  unaer  no  circiinistanoi»  «^: ) 
demagogues  to  create  jealousy  and  antagonism  be-  the  Democracy  of  the  dty  of  New  York  suppon  ±i 
tween  ilie  city  of  New  York  and  the  rest  of  the  State,  nomination  or  Lucius  Boblnson.  (Groat  appb^^'. 
when  their  interests  are  identioal  and  the  growth  of  groans,  snd  hisses.)  They,  however,  in  makmi;  u-> 
the  one  is  the  prosperity  of  the  other.  The  ifemooratio  announcement,  deaired  to  convey  to  oar  friend?  a^/i 
officers  of  the  State  or  New  York,  by  the  ability  and  Democrats  in  New  York,  that  we  were  ready  and  « •■' 
fidelity  with  which  they  have  discharged  their  duty  ing  to  aupport  any  other  name  that  they  imrfat  v\'^ 
during  the  jpast  three  years,  by  their  oonscientious  ap-  at  the  heaa  of  the  tioket ;  but  our  snnestion  lu»  t«  •:z 

Slication  of  constitutional  tests  to  the  acts  of  every  unheeded,  and  fh>m  appearances  in  una  ConventirL  '■ 

cpartment  of  the  State  government,  by  their  Buooese-  has  been  determined  ttiat  Ludus  Bobinsoo  eb&ll  Ch 

ful  resistance  to  private  and  partial  legislation,  and  by  nominated  aa  Governor.    I  deaire  to  ftirther  st^tr  r 

their  economical  conduct  of  the  finances  and  reduction  behalf  of  mj  friends  fktaa  New  York,  and  in  bchi>:  ^ 

of  expenses  of  the  State  government,  have  entitied  the  great  and  noble  constituency  whose  lepreaentat  >  >-* 

themselves  to  the  gratitude  of  their  fellow  citizena  of  are  now  present,  that  the  rest  of  the  tidcet  which  ti  *  ^ 

all  parties.    The  people  of  New  York — farmers,  manu*  be  nominated  by  this  Convention  will  reedve  it»  «•-'::• 

facturers,  and  merchimts  alike— demand  that  they  shall  and  hearty  support.    I  desire  now  to  snnoancc  ic>  t: 

hsve  all  the  odvantages  which  accrue  to  them  fh>m  their  Convention  tnat  the  delegation  from  Now  York  will 

lavorabls  position,  and  that  the  nilroada  they  havs  letira  from  the  haU. 
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The  New  York  Oity  delegation  then  left  their  oonstituted  with  power,  with  roforenoe  to  the  romain- 
seau  and  retired  from  the  haU  amid  much  ex-  ^^  ^^  ^  ^"^^^  «  may  seem  to  them  proper, 
citement.  The  call  of  the  roll  of  memhers  was  He  then  said  that  in  nominating  a  candidate 
then  oondnded,  with  the  following  result :  Ln-  to  he  supported  for  Governor  it  heoame  prop- 
cms  Robinson^  248 ;  Henry  W.  Slocum,  66 ;  er  that  lie  should  speak  of  his  qualifications  for 
Olarkson  N.  Potter,  1 ;  Horatio  Seymour,  1.  the  office.  He  nominated  John  Kelly  of  New 
(rovemor  Robinson  was  thos  renominated.  The  York,  and  went  on  to  eulogize  him  as  a  public 
other  nominations  were :  For  Lieutenant-GK>yo  official.  He  closed  by  proposing  that  John  Kel- 
ernor,  Clarkson  N.  Potter;  for  Secretary  of  ly  be  nominated  by  acclamation.  The  Choir 
State,  Allen  0.  Beach ;  for  Comptroller,  Fred-  pat  the  question,  and  Mr.  Kelly  was  nominated 
erick  P.  Olcott;  for  State  Treasurer,  James  by  acclamation.  He  then  made  a  speech  ac- 
Mackin;  for  Attorney-Grcneral,  A.  Schoon-  oepting  the  nomination. 
maker,  Jr. ;  for  State  Engineer,  Horatio  Sey-  The  election  was  held  on  November  4th,  and 
mour,  Jr.                   '                            *  resulted  as  follows : 

Mr.  Reeves  of  SuflTolk  County  moved  the  fol-  roa  govsbiior. 

lo  wing  resolatlon,  which  was  adopted :  Alomo  B.  Cornell,  Repabliou * 41&MT 

,>     J     •  rm.  ^  ^1.    TV  ..•  '-.Ai^..  .^  Ai.^     Lucius  Robinson.  Deinocrmt 875J90 

Raotvsdy  That  the  DemocraUc  organisations  of  the    j^^^j^  jj^,,-  indeiiendent  Democrat 77,66« 

cJtv  and  county  of  New  York  are  hereby  i«C[ueeted     Harris  Ltwlt,  National «a,«86 

and  authorixed  by  this  Convention  to  oraanue  the    John  W.  Mean,  ProhibitlaB 4,487 

Democratic  voters  of  that  dty  in  support  of  the  nomi*  „„r«- .  «*^/v»i«,r«« 

neea  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  Stote  of  New  York.  WR  LiwrrKKAOT^vaaNoa. 

_  ^  -       ,    ,     ^  .       George  O.  Hoeklne,  Republican 485,904 

Mr.  Tabor  of  Queens  County  offered  the  f ol-*    ciarksoa  N.  Potter,  Democrat. 48&.014 

lowing,  which  wmi  adopted :  5^S.■UVBSSXi^  fSS^                                   tSS 

Wherecu.  The  delegates  of  the  organisation. in  the 

Democratic  party  in  the  citv  and  county  of  New  York,  wa  secritakt  of  state. 

knovm  as  the  T'ammany  Hall  organization,  after  hav-     Joseph  B.  Oarr,  Republican 48S,018 

mr  been  admitted  to  seat*  in  tliia  Convention,  and     Allen  C  Beach,  Democrat 484,188 

h.ivm?  participated  on  terms  of  exact  equality  with     ^Sf  *^  M^^^P^^kSSI  ^**'**°^°*^ ^SS 

the  ropr^ntatlvea  of  all  other  county  and  district  or-     Alpbonso  A,  Hopkins,  Prohibition 4^8« 

r.mizationa  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Oonvention  until  y^i^  COXPTROLLSR. 

the  time  had  arrived  for  makin?  the  nominations  to  .  ^^—  ir.^.-^i,  i>-«nKii^«                           sMvm 

thevarioua  ofli««  tobcvoted  for  at  the  next  general  J^tHTk^OfcT^D^SSSS^r:::^                     K 

election  in  this  Stote ;  and,  ^  john  A.  Shannon,  National  and  Worklngman ».57a 

Wh  ^reis,  The  delegates  representing  such  ormniai-     ogieb  yt.  Allla,  Prohibition 4,192 

tion  did,  before  any  nomination  was  made  ana  with- 
out ja^t  oauM  or  provocation,  and  on  the  mere  pretext  for  treasurer. 

uri'l  suspicion  that  the  Convention  was  about  to  pro-     ITathaa  Di  Wendell,  Bepnbttoaa 4Sa.800 

ceod  to  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  the  office  of    Jamee  Mackln,  Democrat 488,485 

Governor  *  and  Jaltan  Winnie,  Kattonal  and  Worklngman 21,646 

JF>Ur«iI,  Suck  delegates  did  declare  that  they  would     Stephen  Mertttt.  Frohlblttoo 4.14S 

oppo-m  and  defeat,  if  it  laj  in  their  power  bo  to  do,  the  y^n'  attornet-oexeral. 

u  Jiiiinee  of  this  Convention  for  the  office  of  Qovemor^  rf««n*««  xr^^  w-««mi«,«                                     isr  sm 

ill  the  event  tiiat  tiie  choice  should  rwuit  m  the  re-  Jsll^ShSJSX*"S^^^t*  ::;::::;.•:::::::  *»;^ 

r.  vsni  nation  of  the  present  able  and  efficient  Governor,     james  Wriirht,  Natlonai  and  Worklngman ilMX 

l])ereby  bidding  defiance  to  the  will  of  the  Stote  or-     Walier  Farrington,  Prohibition 4,078 

jariization  and  its  representatives  in  convention  as-  

ikimbled'  and  **>*  state  engineer  and  suryetor. 

Wk^reas^  Such  voluntarv  withdrawal  and  setting  at     Howard  Soole.  RepnbllcaB 42T.940 

t '  ti  ince  the  will  of  Uio  Democratic  party,  as  repre-     Horatio  Seymour,  Jr.,  Democrat ^'SS 

f.  i^-d  by  Its  delegates  in  convention  asaembled,  is     Garrett  Nagle,  N^alani  Worklngman 22,779 

uemed  to  sever  all  connection  between  saidorMniza-     Jo*"*-  Hooker.  ProhlMtloo. *,©« 

ton  and  the  Tegular  State  organisation  of  the  Demo-  fh^  ^q^  qu  the  proposed  amendment  to  sec- 

''T^JT^  r^itDi^'^rv^^of  tills  State  ^^^  ®»  Article  VL,  of  the  Constitntion,  to  au- 

win'l^ot  Vertsafter  acknowledge  or  gwit  to  such  or-  thorize  an  additional  Judge  of  the  Second  Jndi- 

■:  inization  any  prestige  or  preference  over  any  other  cial  District,  was  as  follows :  For  the  amend- 

I>e.n  >cratie  oi^nizauon  in  said  city  and  county  of  ment,  95,881 ;  against  the  amendment,  26,678. 

N>^  York,  but  wiU  bear  and  dedde  «l»p  the  merits  xhe  Legislatnre  was  divided  as  follows : 

M  all  claims  to  representation  m  future  State  Conven-    _^ 

ti  >n-i  a-s  the  samo  may  arise  and  be  ^lesonted  by  those  parties.                         Seoai*        H 

'!  liming  almis+ion  from  the  nwpecttve  Assembly  dis- 

trictd  in  B^d  county.  Repubncana W  M 

Thosa  who  had  retired  from  the  Oonrention  Kati^ia.-.!.'.'."!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!*.!!!*.!                     » 
a^sjmbled  elsewhere  in  the  evening,  and  or- 
e:%oized  by  the  appointment  of  D.  D.  Field  as 
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President.    A  committee  was  appointed  to  re-  othILTSTS.    This  is  the  term  commonly 

port  a  plaii  of  proceedings,  who  thromyh  Lieu-  ^       designate  the  active  members  of  thi 

enant-Qovemor  Dorsheimer  reported  the  fol-  ^evolntionarTparty  in  Russia.    It  is  often  ap- 

lowing.  plied  to  any  persons  who  are  implicated  in  the 

1.  That  the  Convention  now  proeeed  to  nominate  a  ^^j^  ^^  political  disturbances  with  which  the 

"*!!  Tbrt  Vo^mlttSi'of  fifteen  be  appointed  by  the  emp^rj  is  afflicted,  and  is  even  sometimes  made 

Chair  and  announced  hi  the  fhture,  which  shall  be  to  embrace  all  who  participate  m  the  agitation 
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for  a  change  in  the  system  of  gorernnient  of  large  mass  of  them,  while  it  would  not  in- 
the  country ;  bnt  in  its  proper  sense  it  belongs  fringe  upon  the  absolate  sovereignty  exercised 
only  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  acting  by  the  Czar.  Representative  asf^emblies  began 
under  tbe  direction  of  a  secret  revolutionary  to  be  talked  of,  and  tlie  nobility  were  aulLor- 
committee,  of  which  nothing  is  known  beyond  ized  to  choose  committees  to  discuss  the  scb- 
what  it  directs  or  permits  to  be  published  of  ject  of  emancipation.  Demands  were  made  in 
itselfr  The  names  Nihilists  and  Nihilism  did  not  connection  with  the  meeting  of  some  of  the^ 
originate  with  the  party,  but  were  given  to  committees  for  a  general  assembly,  for  cbar> 
express  contempt  of  the  latter,  because  they  tered  provincial  assemblies,  for  the  resp<>ii«i- 
sought  the  destruction  of  the  existing  order  bility  of  officers  to  the  law,  and  other  featuret  ct 
without  proposing  or  seeming  to  contemplate  constitutional  and  representative  govemnieLt. 
the  substitution  of  any  defined  scheme  of  or-  The  Government  refused  to  entertain  aoy  of 
ganization  in  its  place.  So  far  as  is  known,  these  demands,  but  manifested  its  disp1e^^Gre 
they  were  first  employed  by  the  novelist  Ivan  toward' those  committees,  llie  deputies  ot  tiie 
Turgenieff  in  his  stories  of  Russian  society,  committees,  when  they  went  to  the  capital  wiih 
Russia  has  been  peculiarly  exposed  to  conspira-  their  reports,  were  not  permitted  to  meet  for 
cies  and  insurrections.  The  despotic  policy  of  discussion,  or  to  present  objections  or  pro]:>o^ 
the  Government  toward  the  people  of  annexed  amendments  to  the  plan  which  had  been  laid 
or  non-Russian  provinces  has  provoked  fre-  before  them,  but  were  confined  to  a  list  of 
quent  outbreaks.  Among  its  own  people,  an  printed  questions  which  they  were  requested  to 
autocratic  administration  permeating  every  de-  answer  in  writing.  Thus  every  attempt  to  ol- 
partment  of  public  life  has  left  no  room  for  the  tain  a  representative  body,  or  to  secure  Ubert j 
legitimate  discussion  of  political  and  social  ques-^  to  discuss  administrative  questions,  was  put 
tions,  in  which  the  active  minds  of  freer  coun-  down.  Persons  of  the  higher  and  more  iottrl- 
tries  find  healthful  exercise;  and  such  minds  ligent  classes  who  had  become  interested  in 
in  Russia,  for  the  want  of  a  better  field  of  ac-  such  questions  were  driven  to  associate  with 
tivity,  have  busied  themselves  with  inventing  those  who  sought  to  accomplish  bv  revolution- 
religious  heresies  and  in  secret  plottings.  ary  methods  what  they  had  found  it  imprsr  ti- 

The  first  notable  manifestation  of  tbe  secret  cable  to  bring  about  by  legal  means.  The  Ki- 
political  societies  was  the  insurrection  of  De-  hilist  party  is  largely  made  up  of  persons  of 
cember,  1825,  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  reign  of  this  class.  To  these  are  added  those  who  sre 
Nicholas  I.,  which  aimed  at  overthrowing  the  dissatisfied  with  the  measures  of  the  Govem- 
Czardom  and  establishing  a  constitutional  form  ment  from  the  act  of  emancipation  down  to  tiie 
of  government.  Though  the  insurrection  was  war  with  Turkey,  or  are  disgusted  with  tLe 
suppressed,  those  engaged  in  it  continued  to  corruption  which  prevails;  nnmly  students; 
disseminate  their  views,  and  their  party  quietly  and  such  uneasy  spirits  as  are  called  social- 
gathered  strength.  One  of  their  leaders,  Alex-  ists,  communists,  or  red  republicans  in  other 
ander  Hertzen,  achieved  considerable  fame  by  countries.  The  existence  of  a  revolntioDanr 
the  energy  and  boldness  with  which  he  spread  conspiracy  was  established  in  1677,  when,  aftir 
his  revolutionary  writings  in  Russia.  He  died  a  great  trial  lasting  eighteen  months,  18d  per- 
in  1870.  (See  *^  Annual  Cyclopaedia ''for  1870,  sons  out  of  188  who  had  been  arrested  wer^ 
article  FIertzen.)  The  earliest  advocate  of  found  guilty  of  belonging  to  such  an  organi^n- 
tbe  present  doctrines  of  Nihilism  was  Michael  tion.  The  Nihilists  began  to  at<traot  attention 
Bakunin,  a  member  of  a  rich  family  of  high  as  a  really  formidable  organization  soon  after 
rank,  and  a  near  relative  of  men  prominent  at  the  trial  of  Vera  Sassulitoh  in  1878  for  sboi^t- 
court  and  in  the  army.  He  was  bom  in  1814,  ing  at  General  Trepoff,  chief  of  the  secret  p*^ 
advocated  a  Russian  republic  in  1847,  and  in  lice.  (See  "  Annual  Cyclop»dia "  for  1878, 
1868  founded  the  ^'  International  Alliance  of  article  Russia.)  Her  acquittal  by  a  jury  of 
the  European  Revolution.'^  He  died  at  Ge-  presumed  responsibility  and  conservatism,  aftvr 
neva  in  1876.  (See  '*  Annual  Cyclopedia ''  for  she  had  avowed  the  offense,  and  in  the  face  of 
1876,  article  Bakunin.)  Societies  were  formed  the  evidence  and  the  law,  seemed  to  excite  tbt  m 
in  Russia  for  the  advocacy  of  the  views  taught  to  activity.  A  season  of  uprisings,  assassina- 
by  Hertzen,  as  the  Young  Russia,  Land  and  tions,  and  terror  ensued,  the  disorders  of  which 
Freedom,  etc.,  whose  newspaper  organs,  the  were  only  partially  arrested  after  the  Goveru- 
"  Sovremiennik  "  and  the  *^  Ruskoie  Slowo,"  ment  had  applied  measures  of  extreme  severity 
enjoyed  considerable  freedom  of  circulation  for  several  months.  The  assassination  of  Gen- 
nnder  the  relaxed  press  restrictions  which  pre-  eral  Mezentzoff,  who  succeeded  General  Tre- 
vailed  from  1858  to  1872,  but  were  finally  sup-  poff,  was  avowed  by  the  Nihilists  as  their  work. 
pressed.  Their  journal,  *^  Land  and  Iiberty,y  published 

In  consequence  of  the  general  dissatisfac-  an  account  of  the  offenses  for  which  he  had 

tion  which  prevailed  after  the  Crimean  war,  been  adjudged  to  deserve  death,  in  which  ii 

the  new  Emperor  Alexander  entered  upon  a  said  that  he  had  trampled  right  under  foot, 

more  liberal  policy  of  government  than  had  tortured  his  prisoners,  i>er8ecuted  the  inD<>- 

prevailed.    The  abolition  of  serfdom  was  re-  cent,  and  in  his  official  capacity  murdered  \t 

solved  upon  as  a  measure  that  would  improve  brutal  ill-treatment,  by  huiijger,  thirst,  and  tl  e 

ihe  condition  of  the  people  and  conciliate  a  rod,  a  number  of  persons  whose  names  weru 
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pi  veiu    The  assassinafcion  of  Prince  Krapotoh-  tohevsky,  whose  norel,  "What  is  to  be  Done  ? " 
kin,  Governor  of  Kharkov,  who  was  shot  Feb-  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  text-book  of  Nihilism, 
ruarj  22,  1879,  was  explained  in  a  Nihilist  cir-  After  the  Franco-German  war  the  Nihilists 
cular  as  having  been  on  account  of  certain  in-  adtipted  the  Panslavist  cause,  but  tlie  acquittal 
hi  man  acts  which  he  had  committed  against  of  Vera  Sassolitoh  again  directed  their  atten- 
prisoners  under  his  charge.    "  Death  for  death,  tion  to  home  affairs.    In  their  later  operations 
execution  for  execution,  terror  for  terror,"  said  they  have  been  drawn  further  away  from  Pan- 
the  circular;  "  this  is  our  answer  to  the  threats,  slavism,  the  influence  of  which  is  rather  on  the 
the  persecutions,  and  the  oppressions  of  the  side  of  imperial  ambition,  and  they  now  repre- 
(government   Should  the  latter  persevere  in  its  sent  the  reverse  tendency  in  its  extreme, 
old  course,  the  bodies  of  Hey  king  Fcommander  The  fact  has  been  brought  to  light  in  the 
of  qrendarmerie  at  Kiev,  who  was  also  kiUed  by  course  of  the  trials  of  Nihilists  that  a  very 
Xibilists]  and  Mezentzoff  will  not  have  turned  large  proportion  of  the  party  is  composed  of 
into  dust  before  the  Government  will  hear  graduates,  students,  and  persons  who  have  not 
from  us  again."    General  Drenteln,  chief  of  been  able  to  complete  their  studies.    This  cir- 
tho  gendarmerie,  was  shot  at,  March  25th,  and  cnmstance  is  accounted  for  as  the  effect  of 
wa!4  warned  that  he  could  not  escape.    In  ref-  changes  which  have  been  made  by  the  Gov- 
erence  to  this  act,  ^^  Land  and  Liberty  "  said :  emment  in  the  regulation  of  university  studies. 
'- It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  Drenteln's  These  regulations  were  greatly  relaxed,  and 
criiiidd.    He  deserves  death  for  this  alone — that  the  facilities  for  entering  the  universities  were 
he  h^  been  chief  of  gendarmes  during  this  enlarged  at  one  time,  so  that  the  halls  of  the 
Pv?riod  of  repression."    Leon  Mirsky,  the  per-  schools  were  crowded  with  students  of  mod- 
petrator  of  this  act,  when  tried  for  it  in  No^  erate  means.    Afterward  the  standards  of  ex- 
veinber,  acknowledged  what  he  had  done,  and  amination  were  made  more  rigorous,  so  that 
only  pleaded  that  he  had  acted  not  as  a  com-  the  students  who  had  been  drawn  to  tiie  col- 
ruun  murderer,  but  for  public  reasons  and  under  leges,  finding  they  would  not  be  able  to  enter 
the  orders  of  a  committee  which  he  was  bound  the  civil  service,  suddenly  dropped  their  stud- 
to  obey.    The  number  and  charac^ter  of  the  vie-  ies,  and,  being  without  position  or  prospects, 
tirns  who  were  assassinated  or  attacked  under  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  political  agitators, 
the  orders  of  this  mysterious  committee  was  The  doctrines  and  objects  of  the  Nihilists 
BO  great  in  the  several  towns  of  the  empire  must  be  gathered  from  the  expressions  of  their 
as  to  give  a  color  of  foundation  to  the  opinion  leaders  and  their  own  declarations  of  purpose, 
thit  a  settled  purpose  existed  to  spread  terror  Michael  Bakunin,  who  is  regarded  as  the  found- 
and  deter  any  one  from  serving  the  Govern-  er  of  the  doctrines  of  the  party,  in  a  speech  at 
m^Dt  in  a  capacity  involving  functions  of  po-  Geneva  in  1868,  announced  himself  the  bearer 
lice.     The  period  of  murders  was  followed  by  of  a  new  gospel,  the  mission  of  which  was  to 
one  of  arson,  when  whole  towns  were  burned  destroy  t^e  Lie^  the  beginning  of  which  was 
with  an  enormous  destruction  of  property,  the  God.    Having  got  rid  of  this  belief,  the  next 
excess  of  which  beyond  the  average  amount  of  lie  to  be  destroyed  was  Eight,  a  fiction  invent* 
destruotion  by  ordinary  incendiarism  was  as-  ed  by  Might  in  order  to  insure  and  strengthen 
or: bed  to  the  instigation  of  the  Nihilists.  her  reign.    Might  formed  the  sole  groundwork 
Nihilist  societies  began  to  be  formed  in  1859,  of  society,  made  and  unmade  laws ;  therefore, 
among  the  students  of  the  Agricultural  College  our  first  work,  he  said,  **  must  be  destruction 
of  Petrovski,  near  Moscow,  who  had  adopted  and  annihilation  of  everything  as  it  now  ex- 
the  matenalistio  views  taught  by  Bcichner  in  ists,"the  good  with  the  bad;  ^*for  if  but  an 
his  '*  Force  and  Matter,"  and  the  socialistio  atom  of  this  old  world  remains,  the  new  will 
views  expounded  by  the  German  writer  Max  never  be  created."    He  detested  communism, 
8 timer,  in  bis  '*  Property  and  the  Individual."  advocated  the  abolition  of  marriage  and  inher- 
Both  these  books  were  prohibited  by  the  Gov-  itance,  and  taught  that  conscience  was  a  mere 
ernment,  bnt  that  only  caused  them  to  be  more  matter  of  education.    Another  Nihilist,  in  a 
in  demand,  and  a  lithographed  translation  of  speech,  sought  to  Justify  the  deeds  of  political 
the  '^ Force  and  Matter"  was  passed  around  assassins  and  incendiaries,  on  the  ground  of 
from  hand  to  hand.    £>ther  works  of  similar  the  necessity  of  rooting  out  from  men's  minds 
tendency  were  read  by  these  students,  among  the  habitual  respect  for  the  powers  that  be. 
them  Bnckle's  ^^  History  of  Oivilization."    The  In   March,   1876,  several   Nihilist   proclama- 
tirst  political  mnrder  took  place  at  this  insti-  tions  were  seized  in  Prussia  while  on  their 
ration,  when  one  of  the  iftudents  waa  killed  by  way  to  Russia,  in  one  of  which  were  these  in- 
Xdtchayeff.    The  Government,  alarmed  by  tli is  structions:  **You  should  only  allow  yourself 
event,  treated  the  students  with  severity,  keep-  to  be  influenced  in  the  selection  of  your  vic- 
ing many  of  them  in  prison  for  years  without  tims  by  the  relative  nse  which  the  Revolution 
trial.     Among  the  persons  who  suffered  was  would  derive  from  the  death  of  any  particular 
Vera  Sassulitoh,  who  was  a  friend  of  Netcha-  person.    In  the  foremost  rank  of  such  oases 
Vf«ff*B  sister.     These  persecutions  caused  the  stand  those  people  who  are  most  dangerous 
S'ihnista  to  gain  many  adherents  among  the  and  iignrious  to  our  organization,  and  whose 
p  >o[)Ie  and  among  literary  men.    One  of  the  sadden  and  violent  death  would  have  the  effect 
i<i.tter  class  who  joined  tliem  was  Tcherny-  of  terrifying  the  Government  and  shaking  its 
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power  bj  robbins  it  of  enerp^etic  and  intelli-  don  and  Geneva,  and  in  Russia.    Tbey  are  s^id 

gent  servants.    The  only  revolution  which  can  to  be  suetained  inainly  from  the  proceeds  of  a 

remedy  the  ills  of  the  people  is  that  which  will  bequest  producing  60,000  rubles  a  year,  irliich 

tear  up  every  notion  of  government  by  its  very  a  friend  of  the  cause  left  for  that  purpose.  TLe 

roots,  and  which  will  upset  all  ranks  of  the  principal  journal  is  the  ^'Zerulia  i  Svaboda' 

Russian  Empire  with  all  their  traditions.  Hav-  (*^Land  and  Liberty  '*),  which  is  published  st 

ing  this  object  in  view,  the  Revolutionary  Com-  Bt.  Petersburg  once  or  twice  a  month,  Aod  i^ 

mittee  does  not  propose  subjecting  the  people  said  to  have  regular  subscribers,  althouf  b  tU 

to  any  directing  organization.    The  future  or*  police  have  not  been  able  to  find  its  office.   It 

der  of  things  will  ^ubtless  originate  with  the  is  an  official  organ  of  the  Executive  Comirit- 

people  themselves;  but  we  must  leave  that  to  tee,  and  is  the  chief  medium  through  wliirh 

future  generations.    Our  mission  is  only  one  the  orinciples  of  the  organization  are  promui- 

of  universal,  relentless,  and  terror-striking  de-  gated,  its  warnings  given  out,  and  the  ret>»:a 

struction.    The  object  of  our  organization  and  for  its  acta  explained  after  they  have  bves 

of  our  conspiracy  is  to  concentrate  all  the  forces  committed. 

of  this  world  into  an  invincible  and  all-destroy-  The  purposes  of  a  part  of  the  Nibilists  liare 
ing  power."  It  is  believed  that  the  number  gradually  acquired  snape,  and  they  are  uDUtr- 
of  persions  who  hold  to  these  principles  and  act  stood  to  embrace  now  the  establishment  ot  a 
upon  them  is  in  reality  comparatively  small,  constitutional  representative  government « ith 
and  that  they  owe  their  power  to  the  nentral  all  the  forma  of  political  UCe  aa  tbey  ar«  eo- 
attitude  of  the  Russians  of  the  middle  and  joyed  in  other  countries,  and  anch  as  Ko»>ut 
upper  classes,  .who,'  while  they  will  not  help  has  herself  caused  to  be  given  to  Bulgaria.  Iri 
them,  refuse  at  the  same  time  to  lend  any  sup-  1878  pnblicationa  appearad  in  all  the  citit«  ^f 
port  to  the  present  system  of  government.  the  empire  denouncing  the  highest  officers  for 
The  Nihilists  seem  to  act  ander  the  direction  malfeasance,  and  demanding  a  constitutioo,  tU 
of  a  secret  executive,  whose  authority  is  exer-  auppression  of  the  Emperor's  private  c1iad<  il* 
cised  in  the  most  positive  and  direct  manner,  lery  or  secret  police,  the  abolition  of  corporul 
and  whose  orders  are  implicitly  obeyed  by  the  punishment  in  prisons^  and  reforms  in  ii\e  i»rc- 
individual  members  of  the  party.  Their  gov*  cedure  and  administration  of  justice.  Tbe  re- 
ernraent  is  also  said  to  be  divided  into  sections,  moval  of  about  two  hundred  officers  was  de- 
each  of  which  acts  independently  of  the  otliers.  manded  by  name;  and  the  proclamatioDs  cow 
and  the.  members  of  which  and  the  place  of  tinned:  **  Since  we  are  unable  to  obtain  anvrc- 
meeting  are  changed  often,  so  as  to  avoid  dis-  dress  in  a  legal  way,  and  that  because  in  Ki]<- 
covery  and  preserve  an -effective  organization  ^  not  the  Czar,  but  those  about  the  Cz^ir. 
of  all  the  members  in  case  one  of  the  boards  really  govern  the  couptry,  we  ahall,  unless  :<t- 
ahould  be  captured.  Each  section  has  the  right  tention  is  paid  to  our  wishes,  enter  upon  th^- 
of  pronouncing  sentence  of  death  upon  dan-  illegal  way,  and  we  shall  ahoot,  stab,  and  luur- 
gerous  or  suspected  persons,  and  is  instructed  der  until  our  demands  are  satisfied  and  tiie 
to  enter  into  as  dose  relations  as  possible  with  Camarilla  is  swept  from  the  face  of  the  eartb/' 
members  of  high  society.  For  this  purpose,  a  At  first  they  declared  that  they  did  not  muud 
plan  has  been  adopted  of  placing  women  be-  any  injury  to  the  Czar,  and  no  threat  was  ma«ic 
longing  to  the  conspiracy,  whenever  it  can  be  against  him  till  a  short  time  before  the  attemfr 
done,  as  governesses  in  the  families  of  high  upon  his  life  by  Solovieff  in  April,  1879,  wIud 
functionaries;  and  under  their  machinations  a  proclamation  was  posted  in  St.  Peterhlcs 
and  influence  numerous  women  of  position  teDing  ^* Alexander  Kicolaievitch "  that  tit- 
have  been  imbued  with  Nihilistic  doctrines  warnings  and  sentences  which  ^*the  inn^il'> 
and  drawn  into  connection  with  plots,  so  that  delegates  of  the  murderously  oppressed  Ru^- 
the  heads  of  their  families  have  aben  embar-  sian  people  have  sent  to  the  various  dignit<arie« 
rassed  and  rendered  unable  to  act  against  the  of  the  present  des^potic  government  in  Rus^^ia 
movement.  The  Nihilists  have  carri^  on  their  belong,  as  a  rule,  to  the  preparative  work. ' 
operations  with  great  boldness,  and  have  kept  and  t^at  for  that  reason  neitlier  the  Czar  rvr 
themselves  prominent  before  the  public  every*  any  member  of  his  family  had  as  yet  t^ci 
where  in  the  empire ;  yet  they  have  preserved  threatened,  but  cautioning  him  ^*  against  or- 
their  secrecy  with  marveloua  success.  The  holding  the  tyranny  wUch  therevolutionarit^ 
whole  country  has  been  flooded  with  their  are  combating,*'  and  warning  him  that  be  v.^- 
proclamations  and  handbills;  their  waminga  ^'getting  hito  dangerously  deep  waters.**  H^^ 
and  notices  have  been  posted  on  the  walls  of  newspaper  '^  Land  and  Dberty  '*  declared  tt'.t 
public  places  in  defiance  of  the  vigilance  of  Solovieff  had  no  connection  with  th«  Executive 
the  police,  and  posted  up  again  just  after  they  Committee,  but  belonged  to  a  distiaot  band  of 
were  taken  down,  and  have  been  deposited  in  revolutionists ;  but  it  threatened  death  to  mj 
the  public  offices;  yet  the  agents  by  whom  persons  who  should  be  concerned  in  torturing 
those  things  were  done  could  seldom  be  de-  nim,  if,  to  obtain  informa^n,  that  pro<t5» 
tected.  Some  wildly  exaggerated  atories  and  should  be  resorted  to.  It  also  reviewed  t'  f^ 
many  that  had  no  foundation  have  been  circu«  condition  of  affairs  which  had  produced  the 
Iftted  on  this  subject.  Newspapers  are  pub*  present  rituation,  and  alienated  from  the  Czai 
Ushed  in  the  interests  of  the  Nihilists  in  Lon-  the  sympathy  and  affection  of  liia  people.  6c&r 
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in<^  himself  on  the  blood-stained  throne  of  his  upon  publio  officers.  Almost  the  only  signs 
late  father,  it  said,  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  that  the  oonspiracjr  continued  to  live  were  oh- 
had  pledged  himself  to  beneficial  reforms,  and  served  in  the  conflagrations,  and  even  these 
raised  great  expectations ;  bnt  the  only  result  were  less  nnmerons  Sian  they  had  been.  The 
bad  been  bitter  disappointment  There  was  revolutionists,  however,  still  nursed  their  plans, 
not  a  section  of  the  Russian  world  which  did  but  prosecuted  them  in  such  a  manner  as  should 
not  revolt  at  the  prevailing  system  of  adminis^  not  for  the  time  afford  any  clew  to  their  move- 
trative  corraption  and  grinding  tyranny.  The  ments.  The  first  number  of  a  new  revolution- 
peasantry  suffered  more  than  ever,  were  dis-  ary  paper,  entitled  **The  Will  of  the  People,^' 
trapsed  for  arrears  of  taxes,  had  been  robbed  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  It  was 
of  the  lands  which  they  had  cultivated  for  very  violent  in  its  tone.  The  attempt  at  Mos- 
themselves  as  serfs,  were  plundered  by  those  cow  on  the  2d  of  December  to  blow  up  the 
who  had  the  management  of  affairs,  were  re-  train  on  which  the  Czar  was  traveling  was  fol- 
duced  to  absolute  wretchedness,  suffered  from  lowed  by  the  appearance  of  a  manifesto  from 
chronic  famine,  were  drafted  in  larger  numbers  the  Revolutionary  Committee,  in  which  atten- 
iato  the  army,  and  now  found  consolation  only  tion  was  directed  to  Alexander  II.  as  the  per- 
in  drink.  In  place  of  free  institutions,  which  sonification  of  a  despicable  despotism, 
liudsian  society  had  been  led  to  expect  at  the  NORTH  CAROLINA.  The  Legishiture  of 
beginning  of  the  present  reign,  there  was  no-  North  Carolina  commenced  its  biennial  session 
thing  but  administrative  tyranny  and  outra-  at  Raleigh  on  January  8th.  In  the  Senate 
geous  injustice.  All  individual  rights  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  Jarvis  presided ;  and  in 
rijrhta  of  humanity  were  denied  or  trampled  the  House  John  M.  Moring'was  chosen  Speaker 
dovrn  with  pitiless  cruelty.  The  courts  of  by  68  votes  to  27  for  R.  M.  Norment.  The 
justice  were  a  mockery,  while  the  press  sub-  Speaker  is  a  native  of  Chatham  County,  and 
served  an  odious  system  of  government.  Edu-  represented  it  in  the  Legislature  at  three  pre- 
cation  was  reduced  to  an  absurdity ;  the  ele-  vious  sessions. 

Dientary  schools  had  been  diminished  in  num-  Among  the  measures  of  the  session  was  an 

ber,  and  learning  had  become  almost  impossi-  act  to  abolish  private  seals  and  to  prescribe  a 

bio,  while  Russia  had  been  drained  of  all  her  short  form  of  de«d  for  the  conveyance  of  real 

money  and  resources,  her  population  had  de-  estate^  which  is  important,  as  follows: 

clined,  thousands  of  men  had  been  put  into  Wherecu,  The  necessity  for  the  use  of  the  word 

bonds,  and   generals  conspicuously  mcapable,  »» hciri"  to  carry  a  fee-sunple  estate  ia  a  poUo  of  feu- 

f rom  the  Commander-in-Chief  downward,  had  dalism  and  an  unnooeasary  technicality ;  and, 

led  the  Russian  army  to  the  shambles.  .  Whenaa,  The  rewoti  for  usinj?  private  seab  has  loufr 

A  few  weeks  later  the  Revolutiona.7  Com-  ^^le^rf  t^ol^^^^r^V^ui;'^^ 

mittee  issued  a  new  address  to  the  Russian  coat  of  registration;  therefore, 

people.     It  began  with  the  assertion  that  the  Ths  Qtntrdl  Auemhly  of  North  Carolina  do  4na€i  : 

ohject    of  the  partv  was  to   effect  a  radical  Seotioh  1.  That  all  instrumento  hitherto  reouiring 

change  in  the  sooi^  and  political  conditions  iP!l,y!!!irL"^f^L^Jf  ^^ 

-  T>       •          1   *          ^1-  «  jI.  *i *.•  ■"  purpoees  as  11  scaled.    And  all  instruments  not  re- 

of  Russia,  and  to  awaken  m  the  nation  a  con-  quiHng'^Bn  official  seal  shall  be  as  valid  to  all  intebto 

Boioujsness  of  it.^  rights.     To  attain  this  end,  it  and  purpo^^es  in  law  as  if  the  same  had  been  sealed, 

continued,  the  people  must  be  instructed  as  to  8eo.  2.  That  in  every  oonvevance  of  real  property, 

the  "  criminal  intentions  "  of  the  ruling  classes.  .»  fee  simple  shall  be  presumed  to  be  transfbrred,  un- 

Wheh  Russians  recognize  the  true  cause  of  {^^^                      expressly  confer  m  t^rms  a 

their  meUmcholy  position,  they  will  soon  find  Bkc.  8.  That  the  fbllowinff  form  shall  be  suffldont  as 

the  means  of  fighting  for  their  liberation ;  they  a  deed  Ibr  real  property  within  the  meaning  of  this  act . 

will  alao  learn  that  their  business  is  not  to       Received  (of  the  buyer) $ ,  in  ftill  foi 

♦^  drive  the  Turks  from  Europe  and  to  uphold  ^  (JJ^f  ®  property). 

tlie  Slavs  because  they  are  of  the  same  race  ^          ^                                (Signed  by  seller.) 

and  faith,'*  but  to  improve  their  own  circum-  Seo.  4.  That  such  deed  shall,  without  exprees  words, 

stances,  and  to  cease  **  placing  their  blood  and  import  a  general  warranty,  but  any  other  covenants 

possessions  at  the  service  of  a  clique  which  »>*y.}>«  inscribed  bvi^e  parties,  or  it  may  operate  as 

thinks  of  nothing  but  its  personal  a^tage"  •  tt"!mlf  JhTfJ^o"?  thTXk  V^  acknowled.- 

*•  We  have  lost  msny  brothers,"  it  concluded ;  ment  and  probate  of  deeds,  tocluding  tlie  privy  exann- 

''  over  their  beloved  graves  let  us  clasp  hands  nation  of  witb  (if  any),  shall  be  ten  cents ;  and  the  fee 

in  fraternal  nnion,  and  let  us  appeal  to  the  peo-  of  tiie  Bejristcr  of  Deeds  shall  be  for  reijistering  the 

pie  when  the  destined  hour  shall  have  struck."  ■^®'  ^^'^^"^  ^°^' 

A  pamphlet  containing  Nihilist  poetry  was  By  another  act  it  was  provided  that  when 

published  about  the  same  time,  and  a  posthu-  real  estate  shall  be  conveyed  to  any  person, 

mous  f>o6m  by  the  Nihilist  Nekrassoff  was  an-  the  same  shall  be  held  and  construed  to  be  a 

nounced.  conveyance  in  fee,  whether  the  word  ^*  heirs  " 

By  the  aid  of  minute  and  severe  police  reg-  shall  be  used  or  not,  unless  such  conveyance 

nlitiona  instituted  in  ail  the  large  towns,  the  shall,  in  plain  and  express  words,  show,  or  it 

(rtivernment  succeeded  in  suppressing  seditious  shall  be  plainly  intended  by  the  conveyance,  or 

pubKcatioDS  for  several   months,  and  there  some  part  thereof,  that  the  grantor  meant  to 

seemed  to  be  an  intermission  in  the  attacks  convey  an  estate  (d  less  dignity. 
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A  tramp  is  defined  to  be  any  person  going  conrt  of  record  in  any  other  State  maj  art  r.s  a 

abont  from  place  to  place  begging  and  asking  commissioner  of  affidavits  and  deeda,  ezercisiog 

or  sabsisting  on  charity,  and  sach  shall  be  pnn-  the  same  powers  aa  heretofore  granted  to  reg- 

ished  by  imprisonment  in  the  connty  prison  nhurly  appointed  commisaoners  for  the  State, 

not  more  than  six  months ;  but  any  person  who  The  debt  of  the  State,  as  reported  to  the 

shall  famish  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  char-  Legislature  by  the  State  Treasurer,  was  as  fol- 

acter  shall  be  discharged  without  cost.    Any  lows: 

act  of  begging  or  vagrancy  by  any  person,  nn-  i.  Bonds  iMii«d  beftm  tiie  war,  known  m 

less  such  are  welKknown  objects  of  charity,  "oid'^bondt. ^jit^w^ 

shaU  be  evidence  that  the  person  committing       I«»t«^t  due  on  ■«»• ^^oot^ 

the  same  is  a  tramp  within  the  meaning  of  the  Total •la^M^u 

act.  The  blind  and  minors  under  fourteen  years  «•  ^J  £S!?.ff^*'^  ^"  ^^  aatbority  «r 

.    J  -,  .,  *  Ai_     1  acta  Deiore  ma  war fl,T«*.ow  w 

are  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  hiw.  intanat  dna  on  aama unKsmm 

The  act  to  raise  revenue  reduced  the  poll- 

tax  from  89  to  72  cents.    The  tox  on  real  and  ,.  Bondat^M 'ata;4'tte'W;^;b>';mii;^      ^    ' 

personal  property,  moneys,  credits,  investments  ordinanoee  of  CooTention,  and  acta  or  tba 

fn  bonds,  stocks,  joint-stock  companies,  or  oth-  mS^utS'SS;*''^  -»o.  the  war.   ft-Oi^oc  « 

erwise,  was  reduced  from  29|  to  24  cents,  to  '■ 

be  applied  as  follows:  12  instead  of  14f  cents    ^  „    ^  /^^'■••^••^;l: *WJi  •Mn.sisa 

to  the  general  fund ;  6  in  place  of  9  cents  to  **  ^xslS!i^^S^^Bi^ 

the  Insane  and  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  Asy-  Woding  act  of  isss. $a,tttooo 

lums ;  6  cents  as  heretofore  to  the  Penitentiary.  hn^Mi  dna  on  aame Mi<U«  ^  ^ 

The  tax  on  billiard-saloons  is  $20  on  each  table,  randinf  act  of  istt $ij»n,%i» 

but  hereafter  every  place  where  liquor  is  sold  Intaraatdnaonaania no^sj    --^gj-^i 

is  considered  a  billiard-saloon.    Retail  liquor- 

dealers  are  to  pay  a  monthly  license-tax  of  $5  Total $a,isi,64Si  » 

instead  of  $8  as  before;  and  retaUers  of  malt  ^  ^f^i^f^'SX^^^ 

liquors  only  $3,   instead   of  $1.50,  as  before.  tmproTaoMnt  ponoaea,  to  which  an  add- 

wbosball  sell  Bpintous  or  malt  liqnon,  wines,  .i^MiiiMa mjK^'v 

or  cordials,  in  any  quantity,  if  the  same  or  any       liit«.itdu.«B  him «t«,»om 

portion  thereof  shall  at  any  time  be  dmnk  ^^^ «i,»w,WAr« 

upon  the  premises  where  snob  liqaors,  wines,  _»,_^.   ,  ••••••••••••"••••••^•"•.        -J 

'^      _j-  1  '^            I J     1.  II  V              <j      \  ^    V  Total  prindpd  of  debt,  OKhulT.  of  OMcU  tax 

or  cordials  are  sold,  shall  be  considered  to  be       i>Mat...!\?. 7 /TV. •laMB.Msct 

a  retail  dealer  withbi  the  meaning  of  the  act."    Total  Mnoiit  of  toterMtdn.. mi6o,i a*  w 

Every  person  or  company  running  sleeping-    tou  momt  of  prtnoipd  Mid  totanrt. •n.xsa.sM  a 

cars  upon  any  railroad  m  the  State  is  to  pay  __        .    .    ,   -  ^v    «  i  j  «.         ..          j  v. 

$60  ywrly  for  every  car  so  run,  and  abaU  make  The  pnnapd  of  the  "  old    or  ante-war  debt 

returns  and  pay  to  the  State  Treasurer.    Penal-  "  ,»*i^»  «  «*«  ,'®'«8*>"«  *i??»f  iSS"'  "  ^•' 

ty  for  non-compliance,  $2,000.    Tobacco-ware-  »"•*«>•    O^  this  amount,  $2,794,000  were  is- 

housemen,  instead  of  a  license-tax  of  $60,  are  wed  for  the  constniction  of  the  North  Cbto- 

to  pay  $16  and  1  per  cent,  on  grosa  amount  !«»•  R«l«>«>:    P«f  "i^'Bf  *]l!?  •^^h  }^''' 

of  their  commissions  on  all  sales  of  tobacco  "«""«»  "  pnnapJ  .•6,677,400.  /nj*  »»"«' 

in  excess  of  800,000  pounds.    Any  merchant,  JJ  *"  class,  whwh  w  reported  at  $6,007,6tn..- 

dealer,  or  agent  selUng  sewing-machines  shall  60,  is  subject  to  a  d^uctiM  of  ^le  wnocnt 

pay  a  tax  of  $10  in  each  connty,  but  the  pay-  K"l  J>L**'«  .'«*^T  **VK*  ^'''***'»^  *^  ^« 

ment  of  a  license-tax  of  $300  to  the  State  Trea-  ^^Fth  Carobna  Railroad  Company. 

surer  will  enable  any  person,  company,  or  On  March  4th  the  LegUlatnre  paaaed  tn 

manufacturer  of  sewinglmachines  to   peddle  *«*  ^  «P«  **  «°"f?' ?*°'?°^ '^^  .!5*'*  !, 

them  in  any  connty,  employing  any  nnmW  of  S****  d«^t-'  ,  On  the  bonds  issued  before  tl  e 

agents,  free  of  county  or  municipal  tax.    A  war  (except  for  the  North  OmoIim  Railroad  i 

peddlers'  license-tax  of  $10  is  hereafter  good  »*  P^2^  *.*>  P'^,*^,!**'.**"^  '*i  «»e  pnnci- 

for  a  year  instead  of  six  months.    Itinerant  ^-J^^  R^^o'E*!. ,»'  »»»»  ««  *l^*vL^^**'* 

lightning-rod  men  are  to  pay  $60  instead  of  ?"'?1„9TSI""J?"^'^  j^"^  ($2,7»4,01'<',i, 

$10  for  each  oonity.    Drummers  are  to  pay  «8  $6,677,400.    These  bonds  were  given  for : 

$100  annually  instead  of  $60.  The  liquor-  SseJSfT^^srFSSSS^::::::::-::::::::  *^^ 

dealers*  drummers  are  to  pay  $200.    Marriage    Fayetta  and  Center  PiaDkitiad 4i^"-^ 

licenses  are  reduced  from  $1  to  60  cents.  Fayette  and  Wamw  Plankroad. !<;--» 

Children  of  colored  parents  bom  at  anytime  SllMi^yh,m;\*'*';',*;;*.*.'*;.'|;;''.;.'.'!J.\";.'I"       lii-'^ 

before  the  first  day  of  January,  1868,  of  per-  A.andN.  c.  Kauioidl!'.'!!.*','!.'""!.','.*;*!*!!!!.*!  i^mn> 

sons  living  togetheras  man  and  wife,  are  legiti-    wJHti^'MSid V, \lV^V*"l"yi     HJ-v 

mate  children  of  such  parents  or  either  one  of  weatern  N.  C.  Raiirnd!.' !.'!'.'.' !!i!I.\\*I.'!.'I.'!.*I  i,i8f-.<^v 

them,  with  all  the  rights  of  heirs  at  law  and    J^j^^JJ* *•  ^""^ IjJiitt 

next  of  kin,  with  respect  to  the  estate  or  es-  o^FTWD^^S^aTliatioB                                 i«W 

tates  of  any  such  parents,  or  either  one  of  them.         ij,^^  iSfiTT^oo 

Another  act  providea  that  the  clerk  of  a  Amoimtpa7«Ua'atMpOT*MDtLV.lV/'/.'.lV.l'.  tjm^ 
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Some  bonds  are  made  redeemable  at  25  per  Tbis  act  of  the  Legialatore  was  so  acceptable 

cent.,  as  follows :  to  the  bondholders  'that  bj  August  1st  aboat 

VTestern  N.  0.  Rdipoad |l,90T,ooo  $4,000,000  of  the  old  debt  had  been  retired, 

w.  c.  and  R  RaUroad. 887,000  and  was  represented  by  onlv  $1,120,000  in  the 

Utermrr  BoMd  ecrtUkfttes 838,045  new  DondS. 

iuB  ^  March  14th  the  Legislature  passed  an- 

I2SLAtWibia;t-25-,;i;i^L:::;::::;:::.;i^^^  SJ^'^L"?^  *!  wS^^If  .*°^  renew  a  portion  of 

.  ^  .   .                ,             ,  ^  the  State  debt " ;  that  is,  to  provide  for  the 

Bonds  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  pay  15  per  redemption  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad 

cent,  of  the  principal  are :  construction  bonds,  secured  by  a  Jien  on  the 

FoadUigSteUdeiit..  •?SJ'?S  State's  stock  of  $3,000,000  in  that  road.    These 

*"***"'• 2'!l^AW  ^^^^  amount  to  $2,794,000,  of  which  $496,- 

Totri.... ••^•^SS  000  is  due. on  January  1,  1888:  $481,000  on 

*Sa^SS?^p:^Jf«nr.^^^  ^ly  1.  1883 ;  $456,000  on  January  1,  1884; 
*  '^V  .  .  ^  ,  .  .  ,  $118,000  on  July  1,  1884;  $305,000  on  Janu- 
TTie  settlement  is  to  bo  made  by  giving  in  ^^  j^  i885 ;  and  $939,000  on  April  1st  of  the 
exchange  for  outstanding  bonds,  as  above,  new  g^^^  yg^r.  Unpaid  interest,  accrued  before 
thirty-year  coupon  bonds,  dated  July  1,  1880,  the  North  Carolina  Raib-oad  feU  into  the  hands 
bearing  4  per  cent,  interest,  payable  at  the  ^f  the  courts,  amounts  to  some  $600,000  more, 
Treaaurer's  office  on  the  first  day  of  January  ^jn^j^,  ^his  act,  the  Governor  of  the  State  is 
and  July  of  each  Jf^r  thereatter.  The  new  authorized  to  appoint  three  commissioners,  who 
bonds  are  to  be  of  $50,  $100,  and  $1,000  each,  ^^  ^  negotiate  with  the  bondholders  terms  of 
are  exempt  from  all  btate,  county,  or  corporate  renewal  with  new  bonds,  subject  to  approval 
taxation,  and  the  coupons  are  to  be  received  |,y  the  Governor  and  Treasurer.  They  are  to 
for  all  State  taxes.  To  the  payment  of  interest  ^y^  well-secured  $50,000  bonds,  and  are  to 
on  them  are  to  be  applied  all  State  taxes  col-  receive  from  the  bondholders  for  their  services 
lected  from  professions,  trades,  moomes,  mer-  ^j^^  ^^if  of  one  per  cent  commission  on  all  the 
chants,  dealers  in  cigars,  and  three  fourths  of  ij^^^g  redeemed.  For  the  redemption  of  the 
all  taxes  collected  from  wholesale  and  retail  outstanding  bonds,  new  $50,  $100,  $500,  $1,000 
ddalers  in  spintuous,  vinous,  and  malt  liquors,  forty-year  coupon  bonds,  bearing  not  greater 
If  these  taxes  are  in  excess  of  interest  to  be  than  six  per  cent,  interest,  are  to  be  issued, 
paid,  the  surplus  is  to  be  invested  in  the  pur-  ^he  new  may  be  exchanged  for  the  old,  or  may 
chase  of  the  new  bonds ;  if  insufficient,  the  |^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^t  less  than  par  and  proceeds  in- 
Treaauror  is  authorized  to  use  any  junds  he  ^^sted  in  old  bonds  at  rates  not  greater  than 
may  have,  not  otherwise  appropriated;  if  stiU  ^^^  aUowed  in  the  exchange.  The  new  bonds 
short,  forty-year  $500  bonds  may  be  iwned  to  ^  to  be  exempt  from  any  and  all  taxation, 
the  amount  of  $300,000.  It  is  made  kwful  ^^d  are  to  be  secured  as  the  old  by  the  lien  on 
for  any  executor,  administrator,  guardian,  trus-  the  State's  stock  in  the  Nortb  Carolina  Rail- 
tee,  director  of  any  corporation,  and  any  Mid  ^^^  the  dividends  on  which  are  to  be  applied 
all  other  persons  acting  ma  fiduciarv  oaoaoity,  to  the  payment  of  the  coupons,  which  are  also 
holding  bonds  of  the  State,  to  make  the  ex-  receivable  in  payment  of  idl  taxes,  debts,  dues, 
change  nrovided  for  in  the  act,  and  they  shall  licenses,  fines,  and  demands  due  the  State  of 
be  absolved  from  all  liabdity  on  account  of  every  kind  whatsoever.  All  persons  acting  in 
said  exchange^  The  Treasurer  is  authorised  ^  fiduciary  character,  holding  any  of  the  con- 
to  expend  $5,000  for  bonds,  etc.,  and  to  adver-  gtmction  bonds,  are  authorized  to  exchange 
tisethe  law  m  such  papers  as  he  may  select.  them  for  the  new,  and  all  such  persons  are  also 
The  bonds  not  provided  for  m  this  law  are :  authorized  to  invest  funds  in  the  purchase  of 

T^P^iIII^mJS'*'''''^ •?'SJi'SJ  the  new.    The  commissioners  are  to  hold  all 

wmtamitoii  and  Tarboro  luiiroad 100,000  the  bonds  and  coupous  delivered  to  or  pur- 

PgjJtjjJ^'-^- iiRoS  ®^**^  ^7  them  **in  trust  for  the  payment 

Wenteni  N.  c.  BiiWii'sp^  tox' ■■'*.'.'.*.*.*.'.*.'.'     T.Molooo  <>'  t^®  principal  and  interest  on  the  said  new 

w.  c.  Aod  &  Btiiroad,  speoud  tax 8,000,000  bonds,  and  shall  collect  and  receive  all  pay- 

y*!5''°^?n'*'*^?^"!'r*^*P'*^*^*'       JIS'SU  ments  and  dividends  paid  and  made  on  said 

A.  T.  and  O.  Bailroad,  apecUl  tax 106),000  ,^1"     ^     »».»%»»««•  |/€»***   auu  u»«uv   vru   mmu 

old  bonds  and  coupons  so  held  by  them  ttom 

T**^ |i6,fiw,ooo  any  person  authorized  to  pay  the  same;  and 

Of  this  amount  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  aliall  pay  the  amounts  thus  received  to  the  Pub- 
bonds,  secured  by  mortgage  of  the  State  stock.  He  Treasurer,  to  be  applied  by  him  to  the  pay- 
ure  provided  for  in  the  following  act,  as  is  the  ment  of  the  interest  on  the  new  bonds.  The 
item  of  $150,000  for  the  Williamston  and  Tar-  old  bonds  shall  not  be  canceled,  but  shall  re- 
boro  road,  leaving  $12,655,000  of  debt  that  main  in  force  until  the  Governor  shall  direot 
the  State  does  not  acknowledge  as  debt.  In  the  same  to  be  delivered  to  the  Public  Treasor- 
the  debt  provided  for  by  the  act  is  an  item  of  er  for  cancellation.** 

$324,000  for  bonds  issued  for  the  Albemarle  Another  act  for  the  settlement  of  the  State 

and  Cheaapeake  Canal,  which  is  also  provided  debt  was  passed  on  March  14th.    It  anthorizes 

for  by  separate  act  authorizing  their  redemption  the  State  Treasurer  to  exchange  with  the  Al« 

by  exchange  for  the  State's  stock  in  the  oanaL  bemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal  Company  the 
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stock  of  the  State  in  said  company  for  the  reported  bj  them  as  correctly  enroQed.  The 

bonds  of  North  Carolina  issued  before  the  20th  journals  further  show  that  it  was  duly  ratified 

day  of  May,  1861 ;  the  exchange  to  he  at  par,  and  transmitted  to  the  office  of  the  Secretarj 

and  no  interest  to  be  allowed  upon  the  bonds,  of  State  on  the  last  day  of  the  sesdon,  togetLer 

The  exchange  must  be  made,  if  at  all,  by  Janu-  with  a  large  number  of  other  acts.    Upoo  as- 

ary  1,  1880.  certaining  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legi^ 

By  another  act  oonvict<<  are  to  be  apportioned  latnre  that  the  signatures  of  the  presiding  offi- 

among  the  works  of  internal  improvement  au-  cers  were  wanting,  the  Secretary  did  not  feel 

thorii^  to  receive  them,  but  in  no  case  are  authorized  to  receive  it  as  a  law.    This  qDe»- 

there  to  be  less  than  five  hundred  on  the  West-  tion  was  presented  by  the  facta:  Is  it  the  dr.tT 

ern  North  Carolina  Railroad,  nor  less  than  of  the  presiding  officers  to  sign  the  bill  otter 

three  hundred  on  the  Cape  Fear  and  Yadkin  the  adjournment  of  the  General  Assemblv,  they 

Valley  road ;  and  all  convicts  are  to  be  kept  still  being  members  and  presiding  officen,  witb 

at  work  on  State  roads  until  called  for  by  those  a  term  of  office  of  two  years,  commendiig  fhm 

authorized  to  have  them.  the  time  of  their  election  as  merobers?   Tlic 

A  fine  or  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  presiding  officers  declined  to  sign  the  bill  tee- 
the Court,  or  litteen  years  in  the  penitentiary,  cause  the  Legislature  had  a^jonmed,  and  euteci 
has  been  made  the  penalty  for  abducting  or  in-  that  they  supposed  they  then  had  no  power  to 
dttcing  to  leave,  or  conspiring  with  another  to  do  it.  The  Secretary  of  State  declined  to  re- 
abduct  or  induce  to  leave,  any  child  under  four-  ceive  it,  as  it  was  not  signed.  The  Soperio- 
teen  years  residing  witli  &ther,  or  mother,  or  tendent  of  Public  Instruction  applied  to  the 
uncle,  or  aunt,  or  brother,  or  elder  sister,  or  at  State  Attorney-General  for  his  opinioii.  lie 
school,  or  with  a  guardian.    The  only  exemp-  said : 

tion  is  to  the  abduct<>r  or  inducer  who  may  be  of  ^he  Constitution  commandi.  them  to  rfgn  an  till- 

nearer  km  to  the  abductea  than  the  Hbductee*  \i-hich  have  passed  three  retidings  in  c&ch  Ron^ ;  ai^i 

The  probate  judge,  sheriff,  and  county  com-  ^hile  it  is  usual  and  proper  that  thk  rhonld  be  d^cf 

missioners  of  each  county  are  ''  a  committee  for  during  the  w»ion,  yet  the  law  does  not  prohibit  tb*ro 

the  relief  of  the  blind  Slid  maimed."     It  i.  ^  ^^'^j^t^nn'^^J  Se\r.^'^"ui; 

made  the  duty  of  the  probate  judge  to  notify  g^o^  ^he  necetBiiy  for  it,  and  so  clearly  vastih  it 

all  persons  in  his  county  who  lost  siglit,  or  both  The  evidence  in  this  cue  is  plenary  that  the  hill  pa^n-d. 

hands,  or  both  feet  in  the  Confederate  service,  The  part  taken  by  the  trio  Honsea  baa  MtSifcd  Uic 

that  on  proof  of  the  fact  before  the  committee  reqwrement  of  the  Conrtitution  eo  far  aa  they  •«  «l- 

they  ar/entitled  to  receive  from  him  $5  month-  tZit.^l^T&^^^ 

\y  for  life.  them— du  their  pignaturee  that  the  law  mar  be  ^ald 

It  was  made  unlawfal  for  any  fire-insurance  and  operative.    Even  although  the  faill^hai  ^'p^^j 

company,  unless  investing  all  its  assets  within *  "    " 


into  a  law  "  by  the  ooncairence  of  the  Bootee^  yit  m 

amounts  to  niothinff  without  the  eisnatures  of  'be 
sj. jn .  JLj  *i.-i_-i . r  A v:n  •i,:  V. 
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the  State,  to  transact  any  buMueaa  or  receive  S;^S'gSB^rSdu:r^«SS„^SrrSH..rh 

any  premmm  agamst  loss  by  fire  unless  and  %g^  ^ot  passed  amount  to  nothing  if  it  affi^Mli^tl.T 

until  it  has  deposited  witb  the  Public  Treasurer  appears  horn  the  joumala  that  itdid  not  naa^   Tho 

$10,000  in  United  States  bonds.     On  this  de-  CfoMtitution  requues  hath  the  paaaageand  the  dcri- 

posit,  in  case  of  a  company's  failure  to  satisfy  a  !°^?i^!^"^ifJ^•:f;!??S!:H  J^ 

«««!  4«  i,.^^»4. ;— r  :*.   *i.^  •r-^*-^-^-  :-  4.^  sn  additional  means  and  ccnstitutionaj  methoa  ot  w-- 

tnal  Judgment  agamst  it,  the  Treasurer  is  to  tlientication,  and  can  not  he  dupcnsed  with,  beet' 

raise  money  enoagh  to  pay  judgment,  interest,  the  Constitution  says,  **and  shall  be  signed  ly  ih 

and  costs;  and  thereafter  the  company  must  presiding  oisaccrs  of  the  two  Houses.*' 
make  its  margin  good  or  cease  to  do  business.       Suppose  the  bill  to  ruse  and  coUeet  wvemie  h 

Thia  law  annli^  ^  ATintinff  I'ndfrm  Anta  passed  under  the  facta  and  cmiumst&noeB  attendmg  U  ~ 

11118  law  applies  to  existing  luogments.  j^^^^  ^.„  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^    ^^^  ,j,p  ^i.^. 

Any  person  who  habitually,  whether  con-  emor  incur  the  expense  to  the  public  of  eon veningtl* 

tinuously  or  periodically,  indulges  in  the  use  of  Legislature  in  extraordinary  seetdon.  that  it  mav  i-^ 

intoxicating  liquors  to  such  an  extent  as  to  agSn  considered  in  order  to  got  funds  to  earrr  on  ilic 

stupefy  his  mind  and  to  render  him  inoompe-  «*'^*Jl™''*^^i  J^^JiS^S^!;^?^^♦^^ 

♦^«*  ♦^  4.i.»« <. .^«  ^^ : .. » .«  v., .; » ^.o  «. : « I.  ..#!Zr  "nent  I  or  would  the  necessity  anse  to  mstitute  an  act  h .^i 

tent  to  transact  ordinary  business  with  safety  ^  ^^^      ^  t^om  by  mandamits  to  pcrfonn  the  n.ini^- 

to  his  estate,  shall  be  deemed  an  inebriate  with-  ferial  Mt  of  writing  tlieir  namee  ?    I  take  it  they  li\t 

in  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  provided  the  no  discretbn  about  signing  s  billj  whether  they  «!)- 

habit  of  so  indulging  has  continued  a  year.  prove  the  wisdom  of  thelcrislanon  or  not;  mI  ^t 

Tar  ahall  he  hftrftTftfir  aold  hv  wAiipht  nt  the  "^o°"  ^  ^  <^^~^»  therefore,  that  umandamv*  w.t  a 

r      ?  noA      °®'^5^"®"^  *J*°  ,^y  weigut,  at  tne  ^e  hi  case  of  refusal.    (Gotten  «.  EUi»,  7  Jones,  545 : 

rate  of  280  pounds  to  the  barrel,  under  the  Bailey «.  Caldwell,  eSN.C,  472.)    And  ftathermow. 

same  rules  that  apply  to  turpentine  as  to  excess  if  this  law  remahis  inoperative  by  reason  of  the  ftiliir^ 

of  weight.  to  aign  aa  aforesaid,  it  amounts  to  tho  exerd&e  of « 

A  bill  to  revise  and  consolidate  the  school  Po^f  'tI^?A^t'f^^'!^Lf^i^^lC^ 

law  was  introduced  in  the  House  on  the  27th  ot  ^/^^.J^f  ^  be  m  efiVct  a  veto,  and  brought  sU,a 

February,  passed  its  three  readings,  and  was  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  for       Legal  proceedings  were  commenced  to  com- 

concurrenoe.     It  was  accordingly  transmitted  pel  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 

to  the  Senate,  passed  its  three  readings  in  that  of  the  House  to  sign  the  school  bill.    On  the 

House,  was  enrolled,  subjected  to  the  examina-  relation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Publie  Id- 

tion  of  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills,  and  atruction,  in  his  official  capacity  and  as  a  tax- 
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payer,  and  of  the  Attorney-General,  an  applica-  in^  by  the  Speakers  is  a  legislative  act.    Until 
tion  for  a  writ  of  mandamtu  was  made,  and  the  this  legislative  act  is  complete,  the  legislation 
action  thus  institnted.     The  case  was  called  remains  unfinished;  and  if  the  legislation  be 
before  Judge  Earl  of  the  Cironit  Court.    Both  unfinished,  the  bill  is  not  finally  passed  so  as 
plaintiffs  and  defendants  were  ably  and  fully  to  be  a  law.    The  bill  not  having  been  passed 
represented.    This  being  the  first  time  that  into  a  law,  neither  the  Speakers  nor  the  Court, 
defendants  had  been  called  to  answer,  they  nor  any  other  person  or  power,  can  make  it  a 
moved  for  leave  to  withdraw  their  answer  and  law  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Assembly, 
substitute  a  demurrer.    Objected  to  by  plain-  The  decision  is  a  complete  vindication  of  the 
tiffd,  but  afterward  admitted  by  the  Judge,  conduct  of  the  Speakers  in  withholding  their 
The  demurrer  objected  that  the  complaint  did  signatures  when  the  fact  was  made  known  to 
not  state  that  the  signing  by  the  defendants  them  that  the  bill  remained  unsigned  after  the 
was  essentia]  to  the  validity  of  the  act.    The  Legislature  had  a^ourned.    Had  they,  subse- 
Judge  ruled  that  expressions  in  the  complaint,  quent  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Assembly, 
such  as  *'  required  by  law  to  authenticate,"  gone  on  and  set  their  names  to  the  unpassed 
etc.,  were  sufficient  to  express  the  same  or  a  bill,  it  would  not  have  helped  matters ;  the  bill 
satficiently  equivalent  answer,  and  overruled  would  still  have  been  in  its  old  category  of  an 
the  demurrer.    Exception  by  defendants.    The  incomplete  legislative  enactment 
answer  was  then  filed.    In  tlie  settlement  of  The  number  of  public  schools  taught  during 
the  issues  the  Judge  ruled  that  he  could  not  the  school  year  of  1878  was  8,854  for  white 
take  the  admissions  of  defendants  as  condu-  and  1,707  for  colored  people.     Number  of 
sively  setUing  the  facts  on  which  a  public  white  pupils  in  attendance,  145,155;  colored, 
statute  might  depend,  and  ruled  that  the  plain-  81,290.    The  average  length  of  school  terms 
tiffs  must  produce  proof.    It  was  agreeu  that  was  nine  weeks,  and  the  average  monthly  sal- 
tha  Judge  should  try  all  questions  of  fact,  a  ary  of  teachers  amonnted  to  $23.24^.    During 
jury  being  waived.     The  plaiotifia  disclaimed  the  year,  among  the  whites,  745  certificates 
charging  any  intentional  wrong-doing  by  the  of  the  first  grade,  1,295  of  the  second,  and  446 
President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the  of  the  third  were  issued.     With  the  colored 
House,  and  the  testimony  established  the  fact  people  it  stood  169  of  the  first,  415  of  the  see- 
that  the  announcement  tiiat  the  presiding  offi-  ond,  and  652  of  the  third.    The  following  were 
cers  had  signed  the  bill  was  made  during  the  tha  receipts  of  the  school  fund  for  the  year : 
absence  of  thosd  officers  while  engaged  in  the  From  State  Treasurer,  $808.94;  poll-tax,  $168,- 
library  signing  the  various  bills  handed  to  them  566.92;  property-tax,  $122,990.89;  fines,  for- 
by  the  Committae  on  Enrolled  Bills  in  the  last  feitures,  ana  penalties,  $18,189.65;  liquor  li- 
h ours  of  the  session ;  and  the  defendants  stated  censes,  $21,159.34;  auctioneers' tax,  $102.52 ; 
tliat  the  absence  of  their  signatures  to  the  bill  other  sources,  $15,945.35.    Balance  on  hand  at 
WHA  not  called  to  their  attention  until  after  the  the  close  of  last  school  year.  $108,050.06.    To- 
arlionmmentof  the  Legislature,  and  based  their  tal,  includiug  balance  on  nand,  $450,818.61. 
refusal  to  sign  afterward  upon  the  ground  that  The  following  shows  the  disbursements  for  the 
tlie  Legishiture  had  ad  joumed ;  that  they  could  same  year:  Paid  for  white  schools,  $187,890.- 
not  sign  except  in  the  presence  of  the  two  81;  colored,  $104,026.21;  for  school  -  houses 
If onsee ;  that  it  was  a  legislative  act,  and  their  and  sites,  for  whites,  $8,887.57 ;  colored,  $3,- 
sii?ning  would  be  a  departure  from  the  uniform  976.47;  to  county  examiners,  $1,200.80;  trea- 
cantom  of  the  General  Assembly.    The  Judge  surers*  commissions,  $9,994.26 ;  clerks  of  county 
decided   that  the  mandamtu  issue  to  compel  boards  of  education,  $2,260.78 ;  insolvent  taxes 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  refunded,  $1,242.49;  other  purposes,  $3,760.- 
tbo  llonse  to  sign  the  bill  known  as  the  school  57.     Total  disbursements,  $322,711.96.    Bal- 
hill.     An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  ance  on  hand  September  1,  1878,  $129,362.82. 
Court.     A  similar  mandamtu  was  demanded  The  University  Normal  School  was  opened  on 
bv  the  Superintendent  against  the  Secretary  of  June  18th  for  a  session  of  about  six  weeks, 
Stite  commanding  him  to  receive  the  bill.    But  with  12  instructors  and  500  students, 
the  Court  decided  that  the  Secretary  could  not  In  an  amendment  to  an  act  relating  to  rail- 
he  compelled  to  receive  the  bill  uutil  it  was  roads,  it  was  enacted  that  it  shall  be  unlawful 
bi;nied.  for  railroad  companies  operating  in  the  State 
In  September  the  Supremo  Gonrt  rendered  to  pool  freights,  or  to  allow  rebates  on  freights ; 
its  decision  in  the  case,  holding:  1.  That  the  and  all  persons,  whether  railroad  officiius  or 
presiding  officers   of  the  General  Assembly  others,  who  shall  be  concerned  in  the  pooling 
'^'lould  sign  a  bill  before  it  becomes  a  law,  and  of  freights,  or  who  shall  directly  or  indirectly 
>h(>uld  do  so  during  the  session  of  the  General  allow  or  accept  rebates  on  freights,  shall  be 
Assembly;  and,  2.  That  affixing  their  signa-  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
tiire  by  the  Speakers  to  a  bill  is  the  finishing  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars 
art  of  Iegu4ation,  and  is  not  under  the  control  and  imprisoned  not  less  than  twelve  months, 
of  the  Court.    This  decision  was  based  on  two  On  January  21st  an  election  of  a  Senator  in 
c^neral   principles:  first,  that  the  executive,  Congress  was  made  by  the  Legislature.    In 
jadiciaU  <uid  legislative  departments  are  ever  to  the  Senate,  Governor  Vance  received  33  votes 
t>e  kept  separate;  and,  secondly,  that  the  sign-  to  12  for  B.  P.  Buxton  and  1  for  A  G.  Merri- 
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mon.    In  the  House,  be  received  77  Totes  to  aboat  four  bondred  and  fifty— one  half— wen 

S9  for  Bazton  and  2  scattering.    On  the  26th  ratified  and  became  laws,  an  average  of  sevtn 

be  tendered  bis  resignation  of  the  ofiSce  of  per  day.    This  amount  of  work  was  k-lievtd 

Governor,  and  on  February  5th  was  sacceeded  to  be  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  legiaktive 

by  Lieutenant-Governor  Thomas  J.  Jarvis.  Mr.  sessions  in  the  State. 

Jarvis  is  a  native  of  the  State,  bom  in  1886,  By  the  public  records  it  appears  that  h'^l^ 

and  the  son  of  a  Methodist  minister.    His  ear-  pieces  of  real  estate  have  been  sold  for  uxcs 

ly  education  was  achieved  under  many  disad-  amounting  to  $17,404,  and  bid  in  by  the  ^i&u 

vantages,  owing  to  the  straitened  circumstances  The  time  allowed  for  their  redemption  las  ei- 

of  his  father,  but  he  managed  to  take  a  full  pired. 

course  at  Kandolph-Macon  College,  and  grad-  The  United  States  Fish  Commission  has  com- 

uated  with  honor  in  1860.    Soon  afterward  he  menced  operations  in  the  State.     Aboot  »x 

entered  the  Confederate  service,  and  remained  million  young  sliad  were  hatched  in  the  »|)hiig 

in  the  field  until  May  17, 1864,  when  he  was  by  the  Commission  in  the  Albemarle  &^>DQ'i, 

badly  wounded  near  Drury*s  Bluff,  Va.,  and  all  but  a  sixth  of  which  were  placed  in  the 

compelled  to  retire  from  the  aimy.    Subse-  waters  of  the  State.    The  total  number  rele&s:<l 

quently  he  studied  law,  and  began  to  practice  since  the  beginning  of  Uieir  introdnction  \* 

in  1866;  was  member  of  several  Legislatures,  about  eight  million.    Of  these  the  Roanoke  ard 

an  elector  from  his  district  on  the  Seymour  Neuse  have  received  seven  hundred  thouK&nd 

ticket  in  1868,  also  elector  at  large  on  the  each ;  the  Cape  Fear  and  Tar  half  a  roiiiion 

Greeley  ticket,  and  a  member  of  the  Constitu-  each ;   the  Meherrin,  Nottoway,  and  Black- 

tional  Convention  of    1875.     James  Lowiie  water  over  two  hundred  thoosand  each,  wiiii 

Robinson,  Lieutenant-Governor,  is  also  a  na-  several  millions  released  at  their  mouths ;  tii? 

tive  of  the  State,  served  through  the  war  with  Yadkin  and  Catawba  two  hundred  thoo^ind 

more  than  ordinary  gallantry,  and  has  since  oc-  each  above  Salisbury.    In  the  latter  Blrtmi 

cupied  various  positions  of  public  trust.  the  General  Government  and  the  State  of  ^Soutii 

It  was  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  land-own-  Carolina,  which  has  now  an  established  am- 

ers  whose  land  had  been  sold  for  taxes  before  mission,  have  placed  between  two  and  fu'.r 

January  1,  1879,  that  any  person  who  shall  hundred  thousand. 

within  one  year  from  date  of  this  law  pay  to  An  election  for  three  Judges  of  the  Saprcic^ 

the  Public  Treasurer  the  taxes  due  at  time  of  Court  and  for  those  for  some  circuits  occurrri 

sale  and  ten  per  cent,  upon  that  amount,  all  during  the  year.    For  the  Supreme  Conrt  & 

subsequent  taxes,  and  costs  and  expenses,  shall  Democratic  Convention   nominated  Willi<'im 

be  entitled  to  a  deed  of  reconveyance.    This  Nathan  Harwell  Smith  for  Chief  Justice,  aui 

the  Secretary  of  State  will  issue  upon  exhibi-  Thomas  S.  Ashe  and  John  Henir  DiUond  f.r 

tion  to  him  of  the  necessary  tax-receipts  and  Associate  Justices.    They  were  all  elected. 

the  payment  to  him  of  $1  for  the  deed.    An-  The  crops  of  the  State  were  much  retari]t->l 

other  act  makes  provision  for  land -owners  by  the  cold  weather  of  the  spring.    The  ar^  i 

who  have  inadvertently  failed  to  redeem  their  of  com  was  equal  to  the  average,  and  the  yii  <1 

lands  until  the  day  of  grace  has  expired  or  is  was  ample  for  the  home  supply.     The  acre- 

about  to  expire.    In  such  cases  the  law  ex-  age  of  cotton  was  increased  in  fifteen  count  if  ^ 

tends  the  time  to  January  1,  1881.    For  re-  and  diminished  in  two,  yet  there  was  a  f'^li 

demption  of  any  such  land  (provided  the  title  crop.    The  crop  of  tobacco  was  a  fiur  averse^ 

is  yet  in  the  State),  it  is  necessary  for  the  dis-  yield  and  unexcelled  in  quantity.    The  area 

possessed  owner  to  pay  the  taxes  due  at  time  devoted  to  grasses  has  been  increased  within 

of  sale  and  the  percentage  required  by  law,  all  the  past  three  years  not  less  than  60  per  cti^t. 

costa  of  advertising  and  executing  a  deed,  and  Clover,  lucerne,  orchard,  timothy,  ana  red  t  f 

all  taxes  that  would  have  been  due  had  not  the  are  being  introduced  and  tested  in  all  sectiuu^ 

land  passed  into  the  Staters  possession.  of  the  State  with  encouraging  results. 

It  IS  alleged  in  the  preamble  to  an  act  to  reg-  The  desire  for  improvement  in  agricnltun 

ulate  marriageable  kinship  that  ^*  many  persons  has  brought  out  very  full  information  of  tlu- 

in  this  State,  in  estimating  what  degree  of  kin-  condition  of  the  State.    Over  60  per  ceot  oi 

ship  is  nearer  than  first  cousins,  compute  kin-  her  entire  area  is  in  woodland,  one  county, 

ship  by  the  half  blood  as  being  only  half  so  Brunswick,  having  over  90  per  cent,  and  c*' 

near  as  the  same  degree  of  kinship  by  the  less  than  eleven  others  between  80  and  i"> 

whole  blood."    Wherefore,  on  February  27,  Some  of  these  are  near  the  seacoast  and  oih- 

1879,  it  was  enacted  that  *^  hereafter,  in  this  ers  among  the  mountains,  with  a  diflerena- «|^ 

State,  whenever  the  degree  of  kinship  shall  be  altitude  of  more  than  6,()00  feet,  which,  wiiii 

estimated  with  the  view  to  ascertain  the  right  a  difference  of  latitude,  aurfiuse,  and  soil,  ^n• 

'of  kinspeople  to  marry,  the  half  blood  shall  be  ders  the  State  remarkable  for  the  varietr  of  i=? 

counted  as  the  whole  blood."  fiora,  ranging  from  the  palmetto  to  the  pinf. 

The  session  closed  on  March  18th.    It  con-  trom  tropical  or  semi-tropical  forms  to  tjt<>^^ 

sisted  of  sixty-six  working  days,  during  which  purely  Alpine  in  character.    Eastern  Nci^^' 

some  nine  hundred  bills  and  resolutions  were  Carolina  has  furnished  the  world  wiUi  D^ari^ 

introduced  and  considered — an  average  of  near-  all  the  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  nwin  tKJ 

ly  fourteen  per  day.    Of  the  whole  number,  have  been  consumed  as  naval  stores  for  the  M 
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centary.  Within  the  last  ten  years  factories  tary  streams  ramify.  Eastward  of  the  Blue 
have  been  built  in  varioas  portions  of  Oentral  RiJge,  in  the  Piedmont  region,  are  the  valleys 
Carolina  for  the  mannfaotnre  of  wagon-spokes,  of  the  upper  Catawba  and  Yadkin,  which  may 
hubs,  and  axe-handles,  that  require  a  tough  in  a  general  way  be  considered  as  consisting 
hard  wood,  using  for  this  purpose  the  oak  and  of  the  entire  basios  or  troughs  between  the  par- 
hickory  that  are  the  peculiar  growth  of  that  allel  chains  which  inclose  them,  and  so  are  fif- 
seotion.  Consfderable  quantities  of  locust  pins,  teen  or  twenty  miles  wide ;  but  the  level  lands 
u^ed  in  ship-building,  have  been  shipped  from  along  these  streams  are  interjected  between 
depots  on  the  Western  North  Carolma  Rail-  tbe  mountain  spurSj  often  quite  to  the  foot  of 
road.    The  yellow  locust  is  found  abundantly  the  Blue  Ridge. 

along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  The  State  embraces  an  area  of  54,000  square 

io  the  mountain  gorges,  in  the  entire  western  miles,  over  which  are  distributed  1,300,000 

district  of  the  State.   Within  the  last  two  years  souls.     The  length  from  east  to  west  is  600 

large  qaantities  of  black-walnut  lumber — or  miles,  and  the  average  breadth  of  the  State  is 

rather  trees,  for  it  is  shipped  in  the  log— have  a  little  over  100  miles.    Nearly  4,000  square 

been  sent  to  the  Eastern  markets,  and  even  miles'  surface  of  the  territory  is  covered  by 

to  France,  to  be  manufactured  into  furniture,  the  water  of  the  rivers,  bays,  and  sounds  of 

]»ianos,  organs,  ets.    These  are  but  a  very  small  the  east.     The  water-transportation  facilities 

portion  of  the  useful  trees  that  are  to  be  found  of  that  section,  improved  and  unimproved,  are 

in  the  forests  of  the  State.    The  white  walnut  not  surpassed  in  any  State.    No  State  possesses 

or  butternut  is  largely  used  as  trimming  for  greater  manufacturing  facilities;  her  agricul- 

black  walnut.    The  white  ash  is  another  wood  tural  resouroes  are  unlimited ;  her  products  as 

that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  light-colored  varied  as  they  are  valuable;  soil  rich  and  inez- 

fumiture,  or  combined  with  dark  woods  for  haistible;  climatic  advantages  not  approached 

decorative  purposes.    Tbe  wild  cherry  is  found  by  the  neighboring  States;  while  in  mineral 

ia  the  mountains  in  great  abundance  and  of  wealth  North  Carolina  stands  without  a  rivaL 

tine  quality,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  higher  pol-  The  mountain  region  embraces  an  area  of  6,400 

i^!i  than  the  same  variety  that  grows  in  tbe  low-  square  miles,  of  an  average  elevation  of  2,600 

lands.    In  addition  to  these  are  the  maples,  the  feet ;  the  Piedmont  region,  6,000  square  miles, 

birch  or  mountain  mahogany,  suitable  for  arti-  elevation  1,000  feet ;  the  middle  section,  12,000 

cles  that  require  a  fine-grained  wood  susoepti-  square  miles,  650  feet  elevation ;  the  sub-east- 

ble  of  a  high  polish,  the  poplars  and  the  differ-  ern  region,  9,000  square  miles,  200  feet  eleva- 

ent  varieties  of  oaks  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  tion;  the  coast  region,  15,000  square  miles,  with 

lumber,  and  the  white  pine  found  in  the  moun-  an  average  elevation  of  50  feet.    Almost  if  not 

tains,  that  is  only  equaled  by  the  forests  of  quite  every  crop  produced  in  the  United  States 

Maine  and  the  Northwest.    In  the  arts  where  is  grown  in  one  region  or  another  of  the  State, 

a  wood  of  a  soft  character  and  fine  grain  is  so  that  the  widest  diversification  is  practicable, 

needed,  the  Magnolia  acuminata  or  .wild  ou-  Corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco  claim  the  first  atten- 

cumber-tree  is  all  that  conld  be  desired,  and  tion  of  the  people,  three  fourths  of  all  classes 

arrows  abundantly  in  the  mountains  west  of  of  whom  are  engaged  in  agriculture;  buttruits, 

the  Bloe  Ridge.  grasses,  stock,  and  grapes  are  largely  cultivated, 

There  are  no  great  valleys  in  the  State  com-  returning  a  rich  and  satisfactory  yield  to  the 

parable  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia  or  the  Valley  industrious  husbandman.     Mining  and  mann- 

of  East  Tennessee.    But  each  of  the  numerous  faoturing  are  beginning  to  attii^  a  magnitude 

rivers  has  hewn  out  a  narrow  valley  for  itself,  of  no  small  importance,  and  the  work  of  gen- 

in  the  bottom  of  which  lies  its  present  channel,  eral  development  of  all  the  varied  industries 

The  most  considerable  and  best  defined  of  these  and  resouroes  is  progressing  with  advancing 

are  found  in  the  mountain  regions.    The  most  spirit.    The  annual  value  of  farm  products  is 

notable  and  the  largest  among  them  is  the  val-  sixty  millions,  and  of  manufacturing  twenty 

li^y  of  the  French  Broad,  which  Is  about  fifty  millions  of  dollars.    The  cash  products  of  those 

miles  long,  and  has  a  varying  breadth  of  from  engaged  in  mining,  other  labor  than  that  en- 

nineteen  to  twenty-five  miies,  having  in  Tran-  gaged  in  agriculture  and  mannfacturing,  the 

sjlvania  County  a  great  extent  of  level  and  professions,  together  with  thoep  employed  in 

very  productive  bottom-land ;  but  for  the  most  trade,  transportation,  and  commerce,  should, 

part  it  is  traversed  by  many  spurs  or  ridges  and  it  is  estimated,  swell  the  annual  product  of 

secondary  chains  of  mountains,  from  whose  in-  North  Carolina  to  as  much  as  a  hundred  mil- 

tervening  valleys  and  gorges  come  the  numer-  lion  dollars. 

ous  tributaries  of  the  French  Broad  River.  The  There  are  seven  large  rivers  east  of  the  Blue 
other  mountain  valleys  are  of  the  same  descrip-  Ridge,  and  seven  west  of  it,  the  former  navi- 
tion,  but  are  generally  narrower  and  basin-  or  gable  more  than  1,000  miles,  and  one  of  the 
trough-like,  and  have  been  excavated  in  the  latter  (the  Tennessee)  1,000  miles  to  the  Mis- 
same  manner  by  the  rivers  which  drain  the  sissippi.  The  Cape  Fear  is  navigable  to  within 
successive  areas  between  the  transverse  chains,  115  miles,  in  a  straight  line,  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  are  flanked  by  numerous  projecting  spurs  Some  sixty  years  ago  the  tributaries  of  the 
and  ridges  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  be-  Yadkin  and  Catawba  were  navigated  almost  to 
tween  which  a  multitude  of  subordinate  triba-  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge.    The  water-power 
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of  the  State  aggregates  more  than  three  mil-  northern  and  middle  Italj  and  floathera  and 

lions  of  horse-power,  exceeding  that  of  all  the  middle  France— ranging,  hetween  iU  east^ri: 

steam-engines  of  Great  Britain  or  the  United  and  western  borders,  as  that  from  the  Gulf  of 

States.    More  than  1,200  miles  of  railroad  are  Mexico  to  Canada,    Its  natural  and  agricuito- 

already  built,  and  several  hundred  more  pro-  ral  productions  are  consequently  of  eitraordi< 

jected.    The  climate  corresponds  with  that  of  nary  variety.  • 

O 

OBITUARIES,  AMERICAN.  Albert,  Wii^  a  member  of  the  New  York  Typogrflpljicil 

UAM  J.,  bom  in  Baltimore,  August  4,  1816,  Society  more  than  sixty  years,  and  connecte'i 

died  in  that  city,  March  29th.    He  was  edu-  with  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  for  furtj- 

cated  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Maryland,  five  years. 

and  became  a  merchant,  but  retired  from  busi-        Bbinsmade,  Hobatio  N.,  D.  D  ,  bom  at  X>ir 

ness  in  1856.    In  1864  he  was  president  of  Hartford,   Connecticuti  December   28,  \?^^ 

the  Maryland  Electoral  College,  which  voted  died  at  RoseviUe,  New  Jersey,  Jannarj  19tk 

for  President  Lioooln.     He  was  one  of  the  He  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 

founders  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Mary-  Princeton,  in  1822.    For  nine  years  he  wii5 

land,  and  a  director  in  insurance  companies,  an  instructor  in  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  ai  o 

saviugs  banks,  and  manufacturing  companies.  Dumb  at  Hartford.    In  1828  he  was  ordaiDtil 

He  was  a  Republican  member  of  the  Forty-  by  the  North  Congregational  Aasociation,  and 

third  Congress  from  the  Fifth  Maryland  Dis-  preached  one  year  at  Hartford.    In  18:31  he 

trict,  serving  from  December,  1873,  to  March,  went  to  Collinsville  and  established  a  clmrch, 

1875.  where  he  remained  until  1834,  when  he  went 

Anderson,  RionABD  H.,  a  lieutenant-general  to  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  w&s  p&«- 

of  the  Confederate  army,  bom  m  South  Caro-  tor  until  1841.    In  that  year  he  was  called  to 

Una  in  1816,  died  in  Beaufort,  June  26th.     He  the  pastorate  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Cbonii 

entered  West  Point  in  1838,  and  graduated  in  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.     In  1853  he  re^i^^^i 

1842.    On  entering  the  army,  his  promotion  on  account  of  his  wife's  health,  and  went  to 

was  rapid  until  he  reached  the  grade  of  cap-  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  where  he  was  pastor  of  th$ 

tain  of  dragoons,  which  position  he  held  until  First  Congregational  Church  for  seven  years 

1861,  when  he  resigned  and  joined  the  Con-  In  1860  he  returned  to  Newark  to  take  cb&r^e 

federate  army.    He  was  at  first  commissioned  of  Wickliffe  Chapel,  and  remiuned  in  cb&ig^ 

colonel  of  infantry.    Owing  to  his  bravery  and  until  bis  death. 

valuable  services  in  many  of  the  great  battles       Craven,  Alfbed  W.,  a  civil  encineer,  born 

of  that  memorable  period,  he  was  promoted  in  New  York,  where  he  died  on  March  2l't^ 

step  by  step  until  he  reached  the  grade  of  Early  in  life  he  entered  the  profession  of  civil 

lieutenant-general.      Since  the  close  of  the  engineer,  and  in  1837  he  was  engaged,  m  c^n- 

war.  General  Anderson  led  a  life  of  retire-  nection  with  General  George  S.  Greene,  in  tbe 

ment  construction  of  an  important  public  work  thht 

AvEBY,  Judge  Daniel  Dudley,  bom  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  In  1849,  when 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  April  12,  1810,  died  the  law  was  passed  organizing  the  old  Crotoo 
at  his  residence  on  Petite  Anse  Island,  Jnne  Water  Board,  Mr.  Craven  was  made  Eoginc-^^r 
8th.  He  entered  Yale  College  in  1826.  On  Commissioner,  which  position  be  held  uDtil 
his  return  to  Baton  Rouge  he  studied  law,  and  1868,  at  which  time  he  resigned  for  tbe  pur- 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832.  The  same  pose  of  going  to  Europe.  Among  tbe  niK-nt 
year  be  was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  important  works  projected  and  carried  out  ij 
of  the  State,  and  served  for  four  years.  Ho  was  Mr.  Craven  during  his  connection  with  tbe 
joint  commissioner  with  Mr.  Maunsel  White  Croton  Water  Board  were  the  building  of  tic 
m  superintending  the  erection  of  the  State  large  reservoir  in  Central  Park,  which  wif 
House  in  Baton  Rouge.  He  was  afterward  completed  in  1867,  the  enlargement  of  tU 
thrown  out  of  politics  by  the  breaking  up  of  pipes  across  High  Bridge,  and  the  constrncticc 
the  Whig  party.  In  1860  he  became  Judge  of  of  the  reservoir  at  Bovd*8  Corners,  Putovn 
the  Florida  parishes.  After  the  capture  of  County.  He  also  caused  to  be  made  an  tc(^' 
New  Orleans  in  1862  he  resigned  his  judge-  rate  survey  of  Croton  Valley,  witii  a  view  (f 
ship  and  lived  on  his  Petite  Anse  plantation,  ascertaining  its  capacity  for  furnishing  an  &^^- 
The  necessity  of  destroying  the  salt-works  on  quate  water-supply,  and  was  largely  instrunui.'- 
that  island  drew  General  Banks  thither  in  al  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  first  law  p.'i'^^'i 
1863,  and  Judge  Avery  went  to  Texas  and  re-  by  the  LegiAlatnre  establishing  a  general  st'^>^ 
mained  there  until  the  close  of  the  war.  age  system  for  New  York.    He  was  one  of  tl  • 

Bbady,  Alexandeb,  a  printer,  born  in  1795,  original  projectors  and  the  first  Prc^ideot  •  t 

died  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  July  26th.    He  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  or 

was  believed  to  be  the  oldest  printer  in  the  ganized  in  1852,  and  was  also  a  comniissicrt  ~, 

conntry  at  the  time  of  his  death.    He  had  been  with  Allan  Campbell,  in  the  work  of  l'^"'  * 
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ing  the  nndergronnd  railroad  tliroagh  Fourth  cadet  at  West  Point  in  1847,  and  graduated  in 

Avenue.  1851.    He  continued  in  service  till  1861,  when 

EuioBB,  Colonel  Hbnrt  M.,  son  of  Judge  as  lieutenant  of  cavalry  he  was  captured  by 
John  A.  £lmore  of  South  Carolina,  born  in  Texans  and  exchanged  in  1862.  Subsequently 
that  State  January  28, 1816,  died  in  Waverley,  in  1862  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  146th 
Texas,  February  21st  Early  in  life  he  moved  New  York  Volunteers,  and  was  in  several  en- 
with  his  father  to  Autauga  (now  Elmore)  gagements,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
County,  Alabama.  He  lived  in  Tuskegee,  and  general  of  volunteers  in  1868.  His  gallantry 
for  two  years  was  Probate  Judge  of  Macon  was  several  times  recognized  by  promotions  in 
Connty.  He  married  the  niece  of  Governor  the  regular  army,  and  in  1865  ne  was  made 
Fitzpatrick  of  Alabama.  In  1854  he  removed  brevet  mi^or-general.  He  resigned  in  1866. 
to  Texas,  and  settled  in  Walker  County,  where  Qabbbttson,  Mabt  Rvthbbfobd,  died  near 
he  resided  until  his  death.  He  was  elected  to  Rhinebeck,  on  the  Hudson  River,  March  7th, 
the  State  Senate  in  1859  and  served  two  years,  in  the  eighty-seventii  year  of  her  age.  She 
At  the  outset  of  the  war  he  enlisted  as  a  pri-  was  the  daughter  of  Freeborn  Garrettson  of 
vate  in  Captain  Lewises  company.  He  was  Maryland,  a  prominent  Methodist  clergyman, 
elected  colonel  of  the  20th  Texas  Infantry,  who  died  in  1827.  Her  mother  was  Catherine 
and  no  man  left  the  army  with  a  better  record  Livingston,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Livingston 
or  retaining  more  of  the  confidence  of  his  men.  of  Clermont,  and  sister  of  Robert  R.  Living- 
After  the  war  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  ston,  Chancellor  of  New  York  State,  and  of 
law.  His  influence  was  widely  felt ;  he  was  a  Edward  Livingston,  author  of  the  Code  of 
man  of  great  firmness  and  depth  of  conviction,  Louisiana,  and  at  one  time  Minister  to  France, 
and  to  the  close  of  his  life  ne  took  an  active  She  was  a  lady  of  marked  intellectual  ability, 
interest  in  all  affdrs  of  government.  and  was  well  known  for  her  benevolence. 

FooTE,  Major  R.  E.,  a  lawyer  of  distinction,  Hampton,  Mj^jor  Wade,  Jr.,  son  of  Govem- 
born  in  Mississippi  in  1842,  died  in  Aurora,  or  Hampton  of  South  Carolina,  bom  in  that 
Nevada,  May  28d.  He  was  a  son  of  Henry  S.  State  in  1838,  died  December  23d.  His  moth- 
Foote,  once  Governor  and  United  States  Sena-  er  was  Margaret  Preston.  Young  Hampton 
tor  of  Mississippi.  Miyor  Foote  entered  a  regi-  served  through  the  war  with  distinction.  His 
ment  of  the  State  at  the  commencement  of  the  brother,  Preston  Hampton,  was  killed  before 
lata  war,  and  served  with  distinction  until  its  Fredericksburg,  and  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
close.  In  1866  he  settled  in  Idaho,  where  he  ment  Wade  was  severely  wounded.  Their 
remained  until  1875.  He  practiced  law  in  father  was  on  the  field.  Apprised  of  their 
Idaho  City,  Placerville,  Centerville,  and  other  fate,  he  rode  up  to  the  ambulance,  and  after 
places  in  the  Basin,  and  was  District  Attorney  one  look  at  his  sons,  one  dead  and  the  other 
for  several  years.  Subsequently  he  resided  in  apparently  dying,  without  dismounting  or  de- 
Slit  Lake  City,  Eureka,  and  Virginia  City,  lay,  he  returned  to  his  post  of  duty  at  the  head 
finally  settling  in  Aurora  and  Bodie.  He  of  his  cavalry  division.  M^or  Hampton  re- 
had  been  engaged  in  the  defense  of  a  person  covered,  and  received  his  promotion.  After 
cliarged  with  murder,  and  the  verdict  was  the  war  he  became  a  cotton-planter  in  Missis- 
guilty  in  the  second  degree.  In  this  result  he  sippi.  In  the  summer  of  1879  he  married, 
was  considerably  disappointed,  hoping  for  a  Izabd,  J.  Allen  Smftr,  a  military  officer, 
le33  serious  issue.  He  was  in  one  of  the  small  horn  in  Pennsylvania  in  1810,  died  at  Richfield 
rooms  off  the  main  portion  of  the  hotel,  sitting  Springs,  New  York,  July  27th.  He  graduated 
somewhat  low  in  an  arm-chair,  with  his  feet  at  West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1829  under 
resting  on  the  rounds  of  another  chair,  and  his  the  name  of  J.  Allen  Smith,  and  was  commis- 
hands  clasped  over  his  head,  as  if  in  deep  sioned  as  second  lieutenant  of  the  8d  Artillery, 
thought,  or  possibly  dozing.  People  were  con-  From  August  30,  1829,  to  June  27,1885,  he 
stantly  passing  through  the  room,  and  noticed  was  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography,  History, 
nothing  peculiar  in  his  position.  Upon  some  and  Ethics  at  the  Military  Academy.  His  next 
one  speaking  to  him,  however,  and  no  response  service  was  in  the  Florida  war,  1886-'37.  Re- 
coming,  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  dead,  signing  his  commission  April  80, 1887,  he  mar- 
How  long  he  had  been  dead  was  not  known,  ried  a  daughter  of  Judge  Huger  of  Charleston, 
but  it  was  believed  to  have  been  half  an  hour  South  Carolina,  and  became  a  successful  rice- 
before  the  fact  was  discovered.  planter  near  Savannah,  Georgia. 

FoBD,  BuDD  G.,  bom  in  Salem,  New  Jersey,  Johnston,  Amos  R.,  was  bom  in  Tennessee 

March  2,  1840,  was  drowned  at  Ocean  City,  in  1812.    He  began  life  as  a  printer,  and  in 

Maryland,  July  20th.    At  an  early  age  he  was  partnership  with  General  ZoUicoffer  edited  a 

taken  from  school  and  engaged  in  the  pursuits  newspaper  in  Tennessee.    He  removed  to  Mis- 

of  business,  in  which  he  became  quite  success-  sissippi  in  1830.    He  settled  first  at  Clinton, 

f  nl.    He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates  and  then  in  Jackson,  continuing  his  career  as 

in  the  Maryland  Legislature  in  1872  for  the  editor.     He  was  an  ardent  adherent  of  the 

term  of  two  years,  and  in  1875  he  was  elected  Whig  party.    In  1836  he  represented  Hinds 

State  Senator  for  four  years.  County  in  the  State  Legislature.    In  1839  he 

Gabbabd.  Kknnbr,  bom  in  Kentucky,  died  hecame  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Hinds, 

in  Cincinnati,  May  15th.    He  was  appointed  a  and  in  1845  was  elected  Jndge.     He  was  a 
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delegate  to  tbe^  State  CoDTention  of  1861,  and  mencing  the  stadj  of  law  lie  devoted  limself 

was  on  the  Union  side.    In  the  Convention  of  to  it  exolnsively.    He  was  alreadj  in  EQccrss- 

1866,  which  repealed  the  secession  ordinance,  ful  practice  at  Baton  Ronge  when  the  v^r 

he  was  an  influential  member.    He  lived  with-  broke  out,  in  which  he  volunteered  as  a  JDcltr 

drawn  from  public  life  until  1876,  when  he  lieutenant^  and  reached  the  rank  of  adjutact* 

was  elected  State  Senator  by  the  Conservatives  general  and  inspector-general  of  divirion  onuer 

and  Democrats.    He  served  until  1877,  when  Btonewall  Jackson.    After  its  dose  be  setiird 

declining  health  forced  him  to  resign.    He  did  in  New  Orleans  with  broken  health  and  rciL^Hl 

much  to  promote  improvements  in  Raymond  fortune,  forming  a  law  partnership  with  hi^ 

and  in  Jackson.    He  went  north  in  search  of  companion  in  arms  General  Henry  Hajs.  Tbe 

health,  but  died  in  Cincinnati,  and  on  the  28th  health  of  the  latter  soon  gave  way,  but  the  t&l- 

of  June  was  buried  in  Jackson,  Mississippi.  ent  and  energy  of  the  junior  partner  iosurcd  to 

Mead,  William  Coopbb,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  bom  the  firm  a  rapid  and  brilliant  success.  Ee^ss 
in  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  died  July  17tb.  able  and  eloquent,  and  these  qualities  vou  Um 
He  received  a  systematic  education,  entered  the  the  profestdond  success  he  coveted.  Juet  u  \\t 
ministry  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  highest  distinctions  lay  within  his  grasp  he  wls 
and  in  1886  became  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  attacked  by  consumption,  and  he  traveled  kr 
Norwalk,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  a  several  years  in  Japan,  through  Greece  uid 
period  of  more  than  forty-three  years.  He  was  Spain,  and  the  less  frequented  parts  of  Eor*  ]« 
a  Freemason,  and  took  great  interest  in  the  and  i^sia.  He  was  fond  of  art,  and  deligl  ted 
order.  At  different  times  he  was  Grand  Chap-  in  collecting  objects  of  virtu  end  cnric^itit^ 
lain  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Connecticut  and  from  every  country.  All  the  while  his  difcii^ 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  was  making  slow  but  unrelenting  progress,  &l(1 
Connecticut.  He  was  made  a  Mason  in  1824,  he  reached  home  only  to  die. 
in  Westchester  Lodge,  No.  46,  of  White  Plains,  Pkck,  Ababel,  bom  in  Boyalston,  M8«a- 
New  York.  He  was  elected  an  honorary  mem-  chusetts,  in  September,  1808,  died  at  Jerid", 
her  of  St.  John's  Lodge,  No.  6,  of  Norwdk,  in  Vermont,  May  18th.  His  fatljer  rupoTed  to 
1849,  and  was  chaplain  and  trustee  for  msny  Vermont  in  1804,  and  the  son,  after  fair  dili- 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  four  Episcopal  cler-  gence  in  youth  as  a  student,  was  admitted  to 
gymen  in  the  United  States  who  have  been  rec-  practice  law  in  1882.  In  1860  he  was  iii£(le  a 
tor  of  one  parish  for  a  period  of  forty  years.  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  which  noeitun  K 
The  cane  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  held  until  the  Court  was  abolishea.  In  ^m* 
death  on  account  of  having  been  longest  in  a  he  was  one  of  the  State  Senators  frcm  Chittrc- 
parish  of  any  rector  in  the  State,  went  to  the  den  County,  and  was  elected  Jud^e  cf  the  H- 
Rev.  B.  M.  Yarrington  of  Greenwich,  who  has  preme  Court,  which  office  he  held  until  l^Ti 
been  rector  there  for  forty  years.  Dr.  Mead  when  he  was  elected  Governor.  He  was  'in- 
received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Trinity  Col-  pie  in  manner  and  habits,  and  some  said  graU- 
lege.  He  died  suddenly,  soon  after  returning  ly  so  in  thought  His  memory  was  very  tina* 
from  a  ride.  cious,  and  through  a  long  life  he  applied  hi> 

MoTNAH AN,  Rev.  CoRNETJTJs,  bom  and  edu-  mind  to  the  law,  and  thus  was  regarded  as  I  f>v- 

oated  in  Ireland,  died  in  New  Orleans,  Fehru-  ing  a  knowledge  of  it  nnsurpassed  by  that  <>f 

ary  18th.    He  emigrated  to  America  in  com-  any  other  man.    He  was  never  married,  ani^  it 

pany  with  his  brother,  the  Rev.  J.  Moynahan,  has  been  observed  that  this  was  perhaps  be- 

completed  his  theolo^ncal  course  in  New  Or-  cause  he  knew  the  law  was  a  jealous  miv^trtsc. 

leans,  was  ordained  priest  by  Archbishop  Blanc  A  man  of  strong  convictions  and  will,  with  a 

in  1848,  and  received  the  Third  District  as  his  temper  that  could  occasionally  burst  forth,  bo 

field.     At  that  time  it  had  no  Catholic  or-  wasyet  tender  and  gentle  to  the  weak;  sou  u(b 

ganization.    Father  Moynahan  built  a  wooden  so  that  it  was  said  his  one  failing  as  a  Judge  was 

church  for  the  use  of  the  English-speaking  '^ riding " a  case  for  the  weaker  party.  '*^itii 

residents.    This  was  afterward  converted  into  a  corporation  on  one  nde  and  a  woman  on  tU 

a  parochial  school,  and  replaced  by  a  large  and  other,  the  law  generally  seemed  to  the  jurj 

beautiful  brick    structure    called  St.  Peter^s  pretty  clear  for  tJie  woman  after  the  Jodgi  9 

church.    He  was  a  man  of  ardent^,  impulsive  charge ;  and  what  made  it  bad  for  the  corptr^- 

eloquence,  and  his  influence  extended  far  be-  tion  was  that  it  was  good  law  too.'^    Bc-ir.2 

yond  his  own  denomination.    Like  his  elder  honest  and  straightforward  withal,  he  had  t:^ 

brother,  be  was  canon  and  counselor  of  his  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  bejocd 

Grace  the  Archbishop.  any  other  man  in  the  State. 

New,  Mijor  John  H.,  bom  in  Louisville,  Pelham,  General  Weluah,  died  at  his  re*i- 

Kentucky,  in  1827,  died  in  New  Orleans,  Jana-  dence  near  Menchaca  Springs,  Travis  Coant}, 

ary  17th.    He  procured  an  education  by  his  Texas,  June  8th.    He  was  bom  in  Maysviile, 

own  labor,  graduated  at  Oakland  College,  Mis-  Kentucky,  April  10, 1808.    He  moved  to  A:- 

sissippi,  continued  his  studies  while  acting  as  kansas  early  in  life,  and  married  the  sister  "i 

private  tutor,  and  afterward  entered  the  Cam-  Govemor  Conway.    In  1841  he  was  appoict- 

bridge  Law  School.    His  first  intention  was  to  ed  Surveyor-General  of  Arkansas  by  Presid^j  t 

pursue  literature  as  a  profession,  and  he  wrote  Harrison,  and  in  1845  reappointed  bj  PcJ^- 

many  graceful  minor  poems ;  but  after  com-  He  filled  this  important  office  for  eight  je^i^ 
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to  the  entire  satisfaotion  of  the  people  and  Gov*-  grandfather,  John  I.  Blair,  a  wealthy  contrao* 

eminent.    In  1868  President  Pierce  appointed  tor  in  New  Jersey.    He  entered  Princeton  Col- 

him  Sarveyor-General  of  New  Mexico.    It  is  lege,  but  was  not  graduated,  as  he  preferred  to 

worthy  ofnote  that  this  appointment  was  urged  leave  college  to  assist  his  father  in  business, 

by  all  the  Senators,  Whig  and  Democratic,  from  When  the  latter  died,  Mr.  Scribner  became  a 

the  States  of  Missouri  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  partner  in  the  new  publishing  house  of  Scrib- 

and  Texas.    New  Mexico  had  then  been  re-  ner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  which  was  merged  in 

cently  aoauired  by  the  Government    To  the  the  firm  of  Charles  Soribner's  Sanson  the  death 

ordinary  anties  of  the  surveyorship  was  added  of  Edward  Seymour  and  the  withdrawal  of  Mr. 

the  delicate  task  of  a^ndicating  private  land-  Armstrong.    He  was  thoroughly  familiar  with 

claims.    Their  adjustment  in  a  manner  just  at  his  business,  ambitious  and  industrious,  and  was 

once  to  the  Government  and  the  claimants  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  associates. 

a  severe  test  of  character.    Distrustful  as  the  Sevibb,  Robbbt,  born  in  Greenville,  Tennes- 

Mexicana  were  of  American  tribunals,  they  see,  October  30, 1807,  died  in  Richmond,  Missou- 

never  once  impugned  his  integrity.    He  was  re-  ri.  May  16th.     He  entered  West  Point  Military 

appointed  to  his  office  by  President  Buchanan.  Academy  in  1824,  was  a  classmate  of  Jefferson 

Shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  re-  Davis  and  a  schoolmate  of  Robert  £.  Lee  and 

signed  it,  and  returned  to  his  home  in  one  of  the  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  and  graduated  with  the 

loveliest  valleys  of  Texas.    His  only  son  was  highest  honors  of  the  institution.    During  the 

killed  on  the  field  of  battle.  Florida  Indian  war  he  was  in  active  service,  and 

PiKBOB,  Dr.  LovioK,  bom  in  Halifax  Oounty,  afterward  on  the  Texas  frontier.    He  resigned 

North  Oarolina,  March  17, 1785,  died  at  Sparta,  his  commission  in  October,  1887,  removed  to 

Georgia,  November  9ih.    In  1804  he  enterea  Ray  County,  Missouri,  in  1840,  and  was  ap- 

the  Methodist  ministry.    He  afterward  stud-  pointed  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  1845. 

led  medicine  in  Philadelphia  and  practiced  for  This  position  he  continued  to  hold  by  election 

a  time,  but  soon  returned  to  the  pulpit.    Dr.  for  twenty  years,  but  was  removed  by  the  oust- 

Pierce  was  chaplain  in  the  army  in  the  war  of  ing  ordinance  at  the  commencement  of  the  late 

1312.    He  was  a  delegate  to  the  General  Con-  war,  although  a  strong  Union  man.    He  was  a 

f-srence  of  1886, 1840,  and  1844,  and  after  the  or-  strict  Presbyterian.    His  first  wife  was  a  sister 

gonization  of  the  Southern  Church,  in  1846,  sat  of  General  Sibley,  and  his  second  a  sister  of 

regularly  in  its  highest  court.    He  took  part  in  the  late  Austin  A.  King,  ex-Governor  of  Mis- 

the  proceedings  of  the  Louisville  Conference  of  souri. 

May,  1874,  where  he  had  a  son  and  a  grandson,  Sbbbmast,  General  Thouab  W.,  died  in  New- 

three  generations  being  thus  represented  in  the  port,  Rhode  Island,  March  16th.    He  entered 

same  body.   The  son  referred  to,  George  Foster  the  Military  Academy  in  1882,  distinguished 

Pierce,  had  then  been  a  bishop  twenty  years,  himself  in  the  Creek,  Florida,  and  Mexican 

Dr.  Pierce,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  wars,  and  was  commissioned  captain  May  28, 

continued  to  preach  oocasidnally  up  to  within  1846.    He  also  did  good  service  in  the  Indian 

a  few  months  of  his  death.    In  the  previous  troubles  in  Minnesota  and  in  the  Lecompton 

year  he  published  a  series  of  theological  essays  troubles  in  Kansas.    He  was  made  lieutenant- 

in  one  of  the  Methodist  periodicals,  showing  colonel  of  the  6th  Artillery  May  14,  1861 ; 

tliat  his  intellectual  vigor  and  his  interest  in  the  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  May  1 7,  1861 ; 

Church  were  undiminished.    On  the  occasion  and  colonel  of  the  8d  Artillery  June  1, 1863.  In 

of  his  ninety-third  birthday,  in  1877,  he  held  October,  1861,  he  commanded  an  expedition  to 

a  family  reunion,  when  it  was  made  known  the  Southern  coast    He  lost  a  leg  at  Port 

that  he  had  seventy-two  descendants.  Hudson  in.  1868,  being  at  that  time  commander 

SoBLnoHBB,  Hon.  Gcstavb,  bom  in  Darm-  of  a  division  under  Banks.     He  was  made 

stadc,  (Germany,  November  19,  1828,  died  in  brevet  major-general  of  the  army  in  1870,  when 

Washington,  D.  O,  January  llth.    He  was  he  retired. 

educated  in  the  University  of  Giessen,  became  Shbbman,  Mr*.,  the  wife  of  General  Thomas 

a  civil  engineer,  and  was  employed  in  the  con-  W.  Sherman,  died  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 

struotion  of  various  European  railroads.     In  March  12th.    She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late 

1847  he  emigrated  to  Texas,  and  in  1850  settled  Wilson  Shannon,  formerly  Governor  of  Ohio, 

in  San  Antonio.    He  was  elected  to  the  State  and  about  forty-five  years  of  age.    She  went 

Legislature  in  1853,  and  was  State  Senator  in  with  her  father  to  Kansas  when  he  was  ap- 

1855  and  1856.    He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  pointed  Governor  of  that  Territory.    She  there 

1874,  and  reelected  by  large  majorities  in  1876  met  General  Sherman,  and  was  married  at 

and  1878.    He  was  a  man  of  splendid  physique,  Lawrence.     A  few  months  previous  to  her 

weighing  425  pounds.    The  doors  of  the  House  death  she  had  submitted  to  a  painf  a1  surgical 

of  Repreaentatives  had  to  be  taken  from  the  operation,  from  which  she  failed  to  rally,  dying 

hinges  to  permit  his  coffin  to  be  carried  into  the  four  days  before  her  husband.    They  leave  one 

hall.    He  was  one  of  the  ablest  opponents  of  son,  a  youth  of  sixteen  years.    She  was  a  very 

papw  money.  estimable  lady. 

SomBBBR,  JoRir  BLA.IB,  died  in  New  York,  Slauorteb,  Willia.u  B.,  bom  in  Culpepper 

January  22d.    He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  County,  Virginia,  April  10, 1798,  died  in  Madi- 

iate  Charles  Scribner,  and  was  named  after  his  son,  Wiaconsin,  July  2l8t.    He  waa  educated 
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at  William  and  Mary  College,  and  in  1827  went  the  well-known  qnarterly,  and  also  a^ist^d  at 

to  Bardstown,  Kentackj,  where  he  practiced  the  birth  of  '^The  Independent*'    U<i  was  a 

law  for  two  years,  and  then  removed  to  Bed-  manager  ot'the  American  Ck>ngregatioDal  I  niuD 

ford,  Indiana.    In  1682  he  was  elected  a  mem-  and  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  io  1k:/2 

ber  of  the  Indiana  Legislature,  and  introduced  originated  the  plan  of  the  Albany  Con^rep- 

into  that  body  a  set  of  resolutions  strongly  sua-  tional  Convention.  In  1852-^53  he  vitdted  Eg\  pr, 

taining  President  Andrew  Jackson's  proclama-  Palestine,  and  other  Oriental  conntries,  ari^i 

tion  to  the  South  Carolina  nullifiers.    He  was  afterward  devoted  much  time  and  rese&rvb 

appointed  Kegisteroftbe  Land-Office  at  Indian-  to  Egyptology  and   other  Oriental  subje<^. 

apolisin  1833,  and  in  1886  at  Green  Bay.    The  Among  Dr.  Thompson's  most  permanent  litv 

same  year  he  wiis  elected  a  member  of  the  rary  works  are :  '*  Memoir  of  Timothy  D  wig]  it' 

Legislative  Council  of  Michigan,  and  in  that  (1844);    '* Lectures  to  Young  Men"  (iNrti: 

body  introduced  a  memorial  to  Congress  ask-  ''Egypt  Past  and  Present"  (1856);  ^'Tbeik^ 

ing  that  the  territory  lying  west  of  Lake  Miohi-  liever's   Refuge"  (1857);   ^'ChristianitT  ar.ii 

gan  beset  off  from  Michigan  and  organised  into  Emancipation  "  (1863) ;  **Man  in  Genesib  aoii 

a  new  Territory  to  be  named  Wisconsin.   In  1837  Geology"  (1869);  **  Theology  of  Christ  frm 

he  went  to  Wisconsin,  and  resided  on  a  farm  Hid  Own  Words"  (1870);  '^Chnrch  and  St^itt 

nnttl  1845,  when  he  returned  to  his  birthplace  in  the  United  States"  (1874);  and  a  ^'life  of 

in  Virginia.    In  1861  he  removed  to  Middleton,  Christ,"  published  in  1875. 
Wisconsin,  and  in  1862  was  a  commissary  of        Thrasbeb,  John  S.,  bom  in  Portland,  M^ine, 

subsistence  and  quartermaster,  which  office  he  in  1817,  died  in  Galveston,  Texaa,  NoveniUr 

held  for  one  year.    He  was  an  extensive  writer  lOtli.    While  yet  a  youth  his  parents  remove  a 

for  periodicals,  made  some  contributions  to  to  Havana,  Cuba.    lie  became  a  partner  of  the 

encyclopffidias,  and  published  a  work  entitled  wealthy  firm  of  Tyng  &  Co^  but  his  t&»tc« 

*^  Reminiscences  of  Distinguished  Men  I  have  led  him  to  journalism.     In  1S49  be  pare  hand 

seen."    He  was  much  respected  and  esteemed,  the  **Faro  Industrial,"  a  daily  Havana  paptr. 

SouEBBT,  GusTAYUs  A.,  an  advocate,  died  in  the  only  organ  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  cm- 
Boston,  July  24th.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  tinned  its  e<litor  until  September  1, 1851,  ^hii) 
members  of  the  bar  in  that  city,  having  few  or  General  Concha  suppressed  it.  On  that  d  iv 
no  superiors  as  an  advocate  before  a  jury.  Lopez,  the  famous  filibuster,  was  esecntini. 
His  name  was  made  conspicuous  by  his  success  Thrasher^s  sympathies  and  good  offices  ^trt 
in  the  case  of  Leavitt  Abbey,  who  was  charged  freely  given  to  his  four  hundred  unfortunate 
with  the  murder  of  Abijah  Ellis  in  Boston.  followers.    He  was  court-martialed  and  eon- 

SouLE,  Gideon  L.,  a  teacher,  bom  at  Free-  demned  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  at  lia^d 

Sort,  Maine,  July  25,  1796,  died  at  Exeter,  labor  in  Ceuta,  and  perpetnal  banishment  f/im 

few  Hampshire,  May  28th.    He  was  connected  Cuba.    He  was  released  ailer  several  n](»Dti..« 

with  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  over  fifty  years,  through  the  intervention  of  the  United  St^u^ 

and  was  the  principal  of  the  institution  from  Minister  at  Madrid,  Mr.  Barringer  of  North 

1888  to  1873.    His  predecessor,  Br.  Benjamin  Carolina,  whose  wife  appealed  sacoes&fulW  to 

Abbot,  was  principal  of  the  institution  from  Queen  Isabella.     He  afterward  establisIn'O  m 

ita  foundation  in  1788  to  1838,  and  Dr.  8oule  New  Orleans  a  Sunday  paper  called  the  ^'i>ca« 

was  his  associate  during  seventeen  years.    The  con  of  Cuba."    From  1858  to  1856  he  was  &n 

great  success  of  the  Academy  is  largely  due  to  active  member  of  the  filibustering  assocutiuo!* 

the  efforts  of  the  latter.  which  organized  the  expedition  under  Gtotr.il 

Stills,  Hon.  R.  B.,  bom  in  New  Jersey  in  Quitman.     When  the  United  States  Govern- 

1804,  died  in  New  Orleans  July  9th.    At  the  ment  prevented  its  departure,  the  Cuban  Junta 

age  of  twenty-six  he  removed  to  Louisiana  and  dissolved  and  Thrasher  went  to  New  Y(»riv. 

engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.     He  received  He  found  a  position  on  the  Htafif  of  the  'Mlcr- 

from  President  Taylor  in  1849  the  appointment  ald,^'  and  as  a  special  correspondent  trarekJ 

of  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans.    He  extensively  through  Mexico  and  Sonth  Annr- 

was  a  member  of  the  Legistature  in  1866.    At  ica.    In  1856  he  published  an  essay  on  llnnj- 

the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in  attendance  on  boldt^s  '^  Personal  Narrative,"  which  be  Vfl 

the  Constitutional  Convention  as  delegate  from  previously  translated  into  English.    He  a»o 

Sabine  Parish.  published  variims  treatises  on  the  social,  fintiD* 

Thompson,  Joseph  P.,  D.  D.,  born  in  Phila-  cial,  and  political  condition  of  Cuba,  one  of 

delphia,  August  7,  1819,  died  in  Berlin,  Ger-  which,  **Ouba  and  Louisiana,"  addreswl  to 

many,  September  21  st.    He  graduated  at  Yale  Samuel  J.  Peters,  was  received  with  marke<i  tt- 

College  in  1838,  studied  theology  at  Andover  tention.    While  still  connected  with  the  *'iliT- 

and  at  New  Haven,  and  was  first  settled  over  aid,  "he  edited  the  ^'NoticiosodeKuevo  York.' 

the  Chapel  Street  Church  in  the  latter  city  in  a  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  SpaDi^:i* 

November,  1840.    From  1845  to  1872  be  was  American  countries.    He  married  a  Southern 

pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York,  woman  whwe  property  was  in  Texas.    Vunm: 

and  during  this  extended  ministry  attained  a  the  civil  war  he  remained  at  the  South,  an^ 

high   rank  among  scholars,  churchmen,  and  was  the  agent  of  the  Associated  Press  at  At* 

literati.     During  this  period  Dr.  Thompson,  lanta.    After  the  war  he  resumed  bis  edit-  r- 

with  others,  founded  *^The  New-£nglander,"  ship,  and  had  charge  of  Frank  LesU«:'s  **ilc«- 
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traoton  Americana^'  in  New  Tork«    Latterly  Oolambia,  Sullivan,  and  Wyoming,  and  was 

he  resided  in  Galveston,  Texas.  subsequently  commissioned   President  Judge 

TiLOHMAir,  RioHABD  CooKV,  bom  in  1807,  for  ten  years.  In  1861  Judge  Woodward  was 
(lied  of  pneumonia  in  Baltimore,  March  14th.  elected  to  the  bench  in  Berlcs  County,  compos- 
He  graduated  at  the  West  Point  Military  Acad-  ing  the  Twenty-third  Judicial  District,  and  at 
emy  in  1828,  and  was  appointed  second  lieu-  the  end  of  his  term  was  reelected  for  the  en- 
tenant  of  the  1st  Artillei7,  and  first  lieutenant  suing  term  of  ten  years.  In  August,  1874,  he 
Id  1834.  In  1836  he  resigned  his  commission  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  State  Con- 
and  served  as  civil  engineer  for  the  State  of  vention  for  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Maryland  until  the  following  year,  and  during  Court,  and  was  elected  under  the  minority 
the  next  nine  years  was  employed  by  the  Gov-  clause  in  the  new  Constitution.  Judge  Wood- 
ernment  in  surveying  sites  for  fortifications  ward,  during  all  his  career  on  the  bench,  bore 
on  Lake  Champlain,  locating  and  constructing  out  the  reputation  gained  in  the  early  days  of 
roads  in  the  Indian  reservation  in  Iowa,  making  bis  Judicial  career  as  painstaking  and  careful, 
military  reconnaissances  of  the  approaches  to  pbsstessing  the  judicial  quality  in  a  remarkable 
New  Orleans,  and  superintending  harbor  im-  degree,  and  as  giving  decisions  rarely  overruled 
provements  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan.  In  in  the  court  of  last  resort. 
1846  he  took  possession  of  his  father^s  place,  Woodwobth,  Dr.  John  M.,  born  in  Chemung 
^'The  Hermitage,"  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  County,  New  York,  August  15,  1837,  died  in 
Maryland,  and  from  that  time  devoted  his  mind  Washington,  D.  C,  March  14th.  Studying 
much  to  agriculture.  From  1857  to  1867  he  medicine,  he  acquired  prominence  in  his  pro- 
was  a  colonel  of  Maryland  militia,  and  subse-  fession,  devoting  himself  especially  to  conta- 
qnently  Quartermaster-General  of  the  State,  gious  diseases.  lie  served  in  the  Union  army 
One  of  thd  incidents  of  Judge  Tilghman^s  life  during  the  war,  and  was  Medical  Director  dur- 
was  acting  as  groomsman  at  the  marriage  of  ing  Sherman^s  march  to  the  sea.  In  1871  he 
General  Robert  E.  Lee.  was  appointed  Supervising  Surgeon-General  of 

Vaxatta,  Jagob,  a  lawyer  of  distinction,  the  Marine  Hospital  service,  which  he  elevated 
born  near  Hackett^town,  New  Jersev,  in  1825,  and  made  very  efficient.  In  1878  he  organized 
died  in  Morristown,  April  80th.  His  father  a  commission  to  examine  into  the  yellow  fever 
was  a  poor  fanner,  and  in  early  life  the  son  then  raging  at  the  South,  and  its  report  was 
was  taught  the  trade  of  a  tailor.  Having  fin-  made  the  basis  for  sanitary  legislation  by  Con- 
iiihod  his  apprenticeship,  he  started  for  the  gress.  Under  a  law  passed  a  few  weeks  before 
West ;  bat  happening  to  lose  his  trunk  on  the  his  death  a  National  Board  of  Health  was  or- 
fir8t  day,  by  which  misfortune  he  was  made  des-  ganized,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  he  was 
titate,  he  returned.  Subsequently  he  went  to  preparing  for  the  press  a  report  on  the  yellow- 
Licking  County.  Ohio,  where  he  taught  school  fever  epidemic  which  would,  had  he  completed 
and  became  a  derk  in  the  post-office.  After  a  it,  have  been  of  great  value, 
vear  he  returned  to  Morristown,  and  by  the  Wtman,  Luthbb  Botnton,  bom  in  Wobum, 
a^isistance  of  fiiends  read  law  and  was  admitted  Massachusetts  in  1805,  died  in  Brooklyn,  New 
to  practice  in  1848,  became  counselor  in  1853,  York,  July  27th.  He  became  well  known  in 
and  soon  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  Boston  as  a  singer  previous  to  his  removal  to 
front  ranks  of  his  profession.  He  held  only  Brooklyn  in  1840.  There  he  became  promi- 
two  important  political  posts  during  his  life —  nent  in  music,  and  in  1857  with  others  organ- 
one  as  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  ized  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society,  of 
the  other  as  Attorney-General  of  the  State  from  which  he  was  president  until  his  death.  He 
1475  to  1877.  In  his  pleadings  in  court  he  was  was  one  of  the  chief  movers  in  building  the 
slow,  deliberate,  and  cautions,  seeking  to  carry  Academy  of  Music.  During  the  war  he  was 
his  point  by  a  purely  legal  argument.  An  ill-  active  in  organizing  regiments,  and  gave  a 
ness,  the  result  of  overwork,  after  two  weeks  number  of  brilliant  concerts,  the  proceeds  of 
terminated  in  his  death.  His  career  is  remark-  which  were  devoted  to  patriotic  purposes.  He 
able  as  indicating  what  energy  and  ability  can  was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Mercan- 
accomplish.  Few  probably  started  from  a  hum-  tile  Library  in  Brooklyn.  Four  years  ago  ho 
bier  position  and  gained  greater  political  and  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  which  resulted  in 
legnl  prominence.  his  death. 

Woods,  Jacob  A.,  a  physician,  bom  in  Han-  OBITUARIES,  FOREIGN.  Aktonucoi,  Ant- 

cock,  New  Hampshire,  in  May,  1810,  died  in  tonio  Bbnedbtto,  an  Italian  cardinal,  born 

Keir  York,  March  22d.    He  had  resided  in  New  September  17,  1798,  died  January  28th.    He 

York  about  twenty-one  years.    His  specialty  received  his  early  training  for  the  priesthood 

wu  the  treatment  of  spinal  diseases.  from  the  Benedictine  monks  of  his  native  town 

Woodward,  Judge  Wabbbjt  J.,  bom  in  Snbiaco,  and  afterward  went  to  the  Roman  Col- 
Wayne  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1820,  died  at  lege  to  complete  his  studies.  In  1833  he  was 
Hampton,  New  York,  September  23d.  He  was  sent  as  charge  d'affaires  and  vice-superior  of 
■dmitted  to  the  bar  in  August,  1842,  and  began  the  Catholic  missions  to  Holland.  His  mis- 
his  career  as  a  lawyer  in  Columbia  County,  gion  proving  successful,  he  was  rewarded  in 
In  1856  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  new  Twen-  1840  with  the  bishopric  of  Montefeltre,  whence 
*'7-8izth  District,  composed  of  the  counties  of  he  was  transUted  two  years  later  to  the  see 
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of  Ferentino.    In  1844  he  was  created  Arch-  as  assistant  surgeon  in  1829,  took  part  in  the 

bishop  of  Tarsus  in  partibtu  ir^fidelium^  and  Crimean  war,  and  during  the  siege  of  Paris. 

sent  as  nuncio  to  Turin,  where  he  remained  IBTO-'Tl,  was  director-general  of  ambolance;. 

nnti]  1851,  when  he  became  Bishop  of  Ancona  His  principal  works  are  '^lUnstrations  Con* 

and  Umana,  which  latter  see  confers  on  its  ohy]io]ogiques"(1842-'47),  and  ^'Encvclopccie 

holder  the  title  of  count    In  1851  he  was  ore-  d^Histoire  Naturelle ''  (31  toIs.,  1850-'61);  ani 

ated  cardinal.    He  remained  at  liis  post  during  he  wrote  nninerous  treatises  on  medical  bi.>tur7 

the  war  of  unification,  and  the  Italian  attack  on  and  natural  history. 

andoccupationof  Ancona;  but  while  attending  Cox,  Edwabd  Wiluaic,  a  British  lawier, 

to  the  duties  of  his  see,  he  refused  to  recognize  bom  in  1809,  died  November  24th.    He  was 

the  new  rulers,  and  constantly  protested  agmnst  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  lS4i, 

their  acts  directed  against  the  property  of  the  attained  the  rank  of  sergeant-at-law  io  1^6i 

Church.  was  appointed  the  same  year  Recorder  of  Port^- 

Bastids,  Jules,  a  French  writer,  bom  No-  mouth,  in  1870  Depnty  Assistant  Judge  of  MM- 

vember  22,  1800,  died  March  8d.     Having  fin-  dlesex,  and  sub^quently  Deputy  LieuteoADt  i(.r 

ished  bis  studies,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  the  same  county.    He  editea  for  some  years  \\\t 

agitation  against  the  Restoration,  and  in  1880  "Law  Times,"  and  was  the  author  of  flevcral 

was  one  of  the  first  to  plant  the  tricolor  on  the  law-books,  including  "The   Advocate,"  **  A 

Tuileries.    During  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Joint-^tock  Compa* 

he  was  prosecuted  on  different  occasions,  and  nies,*'  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Regi-^trK- 

in  1882  ne  was  even  condemned  to  death  after  tions  and  Elections,"  and  "A  Treatise  on  t)o 

the  riot  at  the  funeral  of  General  Lamarque,  Principles  of  Punishments."  He  also  published 

but  escaped  to  England,  where  he  lived  two  "  What  am  I  ?  a  Popular  Introduction  to  Meo- 

years.    In  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  played  a  tal  Philosophy  and  Physiology"  (2  vols.,  1h;4). 

prominent  part,  and  was  for  a  time  Minister  for  Dsuoeorgis,  a  Greek  statesman,  died  M&j 

Foreign  Affairs.    He  was  the  author  of  a  num-  25th.    He  was  President  of  the  Ministry  tr<>ni 

her  of  political  and  historical  works,  the  best  July  to  December,  1870,  and  again  from  \>i:1i 

knownof  which  are  "La  R^publique  Francaise  to  1874,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  "kh 

et  ritalie  en  1848  "  (1858),  and ''  Guerres  de  Re-  Minister  of  Finance.    His  second  administrs- 

ligion  en  France  "  (2  vols.,  1859).  tion  was  particularly  noted  for  the  settlvmviit 

Blackwood,  John,  a  British  publisher,  bom  of  the  Laurium  question.     (See  Greece,  io 

December  7,  1818,  died  October  9th.    He  was  *' Annual  Gydopsedia"  for  1872  and  1673.) 

a  son  of  William  Blackwood,  the  founder  of  Dibbtbl,  Ludwio  vok,  a  German  the(»lo- 

"  Black wood^B  Magazine."    After  the  comple-  gian,  bom  September  28, 1825,  died  May  V>^}^ 

tion  of  his  studies  at  the  University  of  £ain-  He  studied  theology  in  the  Universities  of  K6> 

burgh  and  severid  years  of  foreign  travel,  he  nigsberg,  Berlin,  and  Bonn.    In  1851  be  went 

established  a  branch  office  of  the  Edinburgh  to  the  University  of  Bonn  as  lecturer  od  tlte 

house  in  London.    In  1845,  upon  the  death  of  Old  Testament,  was  appointed  in  1858  in9pe^ 

his  brother  Alexander,  he  retumed  to  Edin-  tor  of  the  newly  established  Evangelicii]  Tb<fo- 

burgh,  and  from  1846  up  to  his  death  contin-  logical  Seminary,  and  extraordinary  prore>sor, 

ned  to  edit  the  magazine,  in  which  he  was  went  in  1862  to  Greifswald  as  ordinflrv  pr'>- 

eminently  successful.  fessor,  in  1867  to  Jena,  and  in  1872  to  Tfib  c* 

Brewer,  John  Sherren,  an  English  histo-  gen,  where  he  remained  till  his  deatl).    lii^ 

rian,  bom  in  1810,  died  February  16th.    He  principal  work  is  **  Gesohicbte  dea  Alten  Te»ui- 

gradnated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1888,  nients  in  der  Cbristlichen  Kirche  "  (1868). 

and  in  1841  was  appointed  Professor  of  English  Dove,  Hbinrich  Wilhelm,  a  GennsD  eci- 

Literature  in  King's  College,  which  position  he  entist,  bom  October  6,  1808,  died  April  5tit. 

held  until  1876.    He  edited  a  large  number  of  He  was  educated  at  the  Universities  of  Bre^ 

valuable  works,  among  them  "  Fuller's  Church  Ian  and  Berlin,  where  he  devoted  himself  cbittij 

History,"  an  edition  of  the   ^'  Nioomachean  to  mathematics  and  physica.    In  1826  be  wss 

Ethics,"  and  the  **  Calendars  of  State  Papers  appointed  a  prwatdoeent^  and  In  1828  extnor* 

relating  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII."    To-  dmary  professor  in  the  University  of  KCni,.^- 

gether  with  William  BuUen,  he  edited  the  "  Oal-  berg,  in  1829  extraordinary  and  in  1846  onliik- 

endar  of  the  Carew  Manuscripts."  ry  professor  in  that  of  Berlin.    In  1887  he  vw 

Cham,  the  nom  de  plums  of  Am6d6e  de  No^  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  SciencoA. 

a  French  caricaturist,  bora  January  2,  1819,  He  was  among  the  first  who  reduoed  metK>^ 

died  September  6th.    He  supplied  for  many  ology  to  the  rank  of  a  natural  science,  sod  ^^^ 

years  the  journals  ** Charivari"  and  ^'Journsl  researches  upon  the  laws  of  storms  snd  bc^ 

Amusant "  with  illustrations,  and  was  the  most  ricanes  will  always  remain  among  the  tnc^^ 

popular  caricaturist  of  France.     He  contrib-  valuable  contributions  to  that  d^MrUneot  oi 

nte  to  these  journals  a  large  number  of  comic  knowledge.    His  reports  and  iaotbermsl  nii[« 

drawings,  scenes,  and  reviews,  which  were  af*  afforded  the  first  representation  of  the  isotL^r- 

terward  published  in  the  shape  of  albums.  mid  lines  of  the  whole  globe.    He  was  slao  tl  e 

Chenct,  Jean  Charles,  a  French  naturalist,  first  to  announce  the  presence  of  a  secoodar/ 

born  August  80,  1808,  died  November  16tb.  electric  current  in  a  metallic  wire,  and  tiit>^ 

He  studied  medicine  in  Paris,  entered  the  army  claims  high  rank  among  the  foondera  of  mw' 
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em  eleotrieal  science.    Many  of  his  discover-  He  studied  philosophy  and  philology  in  the 

ies  and  experiments  he  described  in  the  pnbli-  Universitj  of  Berlin,  filled  between  1822  and 

cations  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  Poggendorfs  1842  professorships  at  the  gymnasia  of  Saar- 

'*  Annalen,"  the  ^'Zeitsohrift  for  Erdknnde,"  Lr&okenand  Ddsseldorf  and  the  University  of 

the  *^  Zeitsohrift "  of  the  Pmssian  Statistical  Ba-  Bonn,  and  in  1842  was  appointed  professor  in 

rean,  and  many  other  periodicals.    Among  his  the  University  of  TQbingen.     In  1867  he  was 

principal  works  are :  *'  Meteorologisohe  Unter-  pensioned  at  his  own  reqnest.     His  doctrine 

sucbangen  '*  (1867) ;  '*  Ueber  die  nichtperiodi*  was  that  of  an  ideal  theism.    Among  his  prind- 

schen  Aenderangen  der  Temperatorvertheilnng  pal  works  are :  **  System  der  Etbik  '*  (2  vols., 

aaf  der  Oberfl&ohe  der  Erde"  (6  parts,  1840-  1850-'58);  ''DieSeelenfortdaner  and  die  Welt- 

'59) ;   "  Ueber  den  Zosammenhang  der  WAr-  stellung  des  Menschen  "  (1867) ;  **  Die  theis- 

meverftndcrangen  der   Atmosph&re   mit  der  tische  Weltansioht  and   ihre  Berechtigong  '* 

Entwickelong  der  Pflanzen''  (1846);   ''Tem-  (1878);  and^'Fragen  and  Bedenken  nber  die 

peratnrtafeln  *'  (1848)  ;  "  Monatsisothermen  *'  nSchste  Fortbildang  deutscher  Spekolation" 

(1850) ;  ''Das  Gesetz  der  StArme"  (1857;  4th  (1876).    In  the  ktter  years  of  his  life  Fichte 

eJit.,  1874),  which  was  translated  into  English  expr^sed  great  interest  in  and  sympathy  with 

and  French;   and  '*  Klimatologisohe  Beitr&ge^'  American  spiritualism. 

(2  parts,  1857-69).    His  sons  Richard  Wilhelm        Gabbett,    Jahss,  an  English  scholar  and 

and  Alfred   have  both  attained  considerable  clergjrman,  bom  in  1802,  died  March  25th. 

prominence,  the  former  in  the  departments  of  He  was  educated  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 

civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  the  latter  as  an  his-  where  he  graduated  B.  A.,  taking  first-class 

torian.  honors,  in  1822.    He  was  elected  Michel  Fel- 

DcTBS,  Jakob,  a  Swiss  statesman,  bom  in  low  of  Queen's  College,  and  afl;erward  fellow 

the  Canton  of  Zurich  in  1822,  died  January  and  tutor  of  Brasenose  and  Holme  Lecturer  of 

15th.    He  studied  law  in  the  Universities  of  Divinity ;  became  public  examiner  of  the  uni* 

Berne,  Heidelberg,  and  Zdrich.    After  having  versity  in  1829,  filling  that  post  for  two  years 

filled  several  offices  in  the  cantonal  courts,  he  with  great  distinction ;  was  appointed  preben- 

was  appointed  in  1849  a  judge  of  the  new  dary  of  Chichester  in  1843,  and  archdeacon  in 

Federal  Court,  and  shortly  after  President  of  1851.    He  delivered  the  Bampton  lectures  be- 

the  Conrt.    His  political  career  began  in  1847,  fore  the  University  of  Oxford  m  1842,  and  was 

when  he  was  elected  to  the  Great  Council  of  Professor  of  Poetry  there  from  1842  to  1852. 

his  canton.    From  1855  to  1861  he  was  Presi-  Besides   his  *'  Bampton   Lectures "  (2  vols., 

dent  of  the  cantonal  government,  Director  of  1842),  he  published  a  volume  of  '^  Pr»lectiones 

Edooation,  and  a  member  of  the  Church  Conn-  Academics,"  one  of  *'  Archidiaoonal  Charges," 

oil.     In  1849  he  was  also  elected  a  member  of  five  volumes  of  sermons,  and  numerous  pam- 

the  National  Council,  of  which  body  he  was  phlets  on  the  theological  and  academical  ques- 

elected  President  in  1854.    In  1861  he  was  tions  of  the  day. 

elected  into  the  Federal  Conncil,  and  in  1864       Giskba,  Kabl,  an  Austrian  statesman,  born 

was  President  of  the  Republic.    He  resigned  January  29, 1820,  died  June  Ist.    He  studied 

his  position  in  the  Federal  Council  in  1872,  law  and  political  economy  in  the  University  of 

but  was  elected  to  the  National  Council  from  Vienna.    In  1848  he  was  chosen  a  delegate 

the  Canton  of  Vaud.    In  1875  he  was  also  to  the  German  Parliament  at  Frankfort,  and 

appointed  a  judge  of  the  reorganixed  Federal  achieved  a  national  reputation  for  eloquence 

(jourt  of  Lausanne.  in  debate.    He  became  subsequently  a  lawyer 

Fanfani,  Pietbo,  an  Italian  philologist,  born  at  Vienna  and  at  Brtinn,  and  gained  celebrity  as 
April  21, 1815,  died  March  4th.  He  studied  at  counsel  in  criminal  cases.  He  was  soon  elect* 
first  medicine,  but  afterward  devoted  himself  ed  to  the  Reichsrath ;  became  Mi^or  of  Brtinn 
entirely  to  philology  and  belle$'lettre$.  He  made  in  1866,  as  which  he  developed  great  executive 
extensive  researches  in  ancient  and  mediaval  ability ;  and  in  1867  was  elected  President  of 
literature,  and  in  1847  established  at  Florence  the  (Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  was  Minister 
the  joamal  *^  Rioordi  Filologioi,"  which  at  once  of  the  Interior  from  1867  to  1870  under  Prince 
met  with  great  success.  He  took  part  in  the  Carlos  Auersperg,  and  afterward  under  Count 
campaign  against  Austria  in  1848,  was  taken  Taafe,  and  did  excellent  service  in  the  reoon- 
prisoner,  and  confined  in  Tlieresienstadt.  He  struction  of  the  Austrian  state.  After  his  re- 
returned  to  Tuscany  in  September,  1848,  and  tirement  from  the  Ministry  he  took  a  promi- 
was  afterward  employed  in  the  Ministry  of  Pub-  nent  part  in  the  disreputable  **  Grander  '^  oper- 
lic  Inatmetion  at  Turin  under  Gioberti,  and  at  ations  of  that  period,  and  in  consequence  lost 
Florence  under  Franchini.  In  1859,  i^r  the  much  of  his  popularity, 
annexation  of  Tuscany  to  Italy,  he  was  ap«  Guidi,  Fiuppo  Mabia,  an  Italian  cardinal, 
pointed  director  of  the  Marucellian  Library,  born  July  18,  1815,  died  February  28th.  He 
Among  his  works  are  dictionaries  of  the  Ital-  entered  the  Dominican  order,  became  Bishop 
ian  language,  of  the  words  peculiar  to  Tus-  of  Frascati  in  1872,  was  created  cardinal  priest 
cany,  and  of  Tuscan  pronunciation.  March  16,  1868,  Archbishop  of  Bologna  De- 

Fiohtb,  iMMAvrKL  HsBMAKV,  s  German  phi-  cember  21,  1868,  and  was  shortly  before  his 

losopher,  son  of  the  celebrated  Johaun  Gottlieb  death  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal  bishop. 
Fichte,  born  July  18,  1796,  died  August  8th.       Hub,  I.,  a  Swiss  statesman,  bom  in  1825, 
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died  ICaroh  1st.  He  attended  the  Universities  erable  additions,  the  Tolome  devoted  to  Africt 
of  Zurich,  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  and  Parb.  In  in  Stanford's  ^'  Compendium  of  Geography  and 
1857  he  was  elected  I^ndamman  (Governor)  of  Travel."  In  November,  1876,  he  wu  sent  oot 
the  Canton  of  Glams,  and  a  member  of  the  in  charge  of  the  English  expedition  to  explore 
National  Council.  For  eighteen  years  he  re-  the  head  of  Lake  Njassa.  He  was  attacked  bj 
tained  his  position  as  Landamman,  and  was  dysentery,  and  died  after  a  short  illn^s. 
respected  and  honored  by  the  entire  people.  Laitdsbsb,  Chablbs,  a  British  painter,  Vni 
Upon  the  creation  of  the  North  German  Con-  Angnst  12,  1790,  died  Jnly  22d.  He  w«s  ti,f 
federation,  he  was  appointed  Minister  at  the  seoond  of  the  three  sons  of  Mr.  Landseer,  an  en- 
different  German  courts,  but  returned  within  graver  of  very  considerable  ability,  his  Toonjrr 
seven  months.  In  December,  1875,  he  was  brother  being  the  famous  Sir  Edwin  Lfind^^fr. 
elected  a  member  of  the  Federal  Council,  and  He  was  instraoted  in  art  by  his  father  and  by  B. 
in  1877  its  President.  Owing  to  sickness  be  B.  Haydon,  entered  the  school  of  the  KotjI 
was  compelled  to  resign  in  December,  1878,  Academy  in  181 6,  and  accompanied  Lord  Stuart 
He  was  one  of  the  ablest  as  well  as  the  de  Bothesay  on  his  mission  to  Portugal  mi 
purest  statesmen  of  Switzerland,  and  his  loss  Brazil  about  1820,  collecting  the  materials  atil* 
IS  mourned  by  all  parties.  ized  in  many  subsequent  pictures.    He  w&« 

Ho  WITT,  VViLUAM,  a  British  author,  bom  in  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  AcademT  lo 

1795,  died  March  8d.    He  traveled  extensively  1837,  and  Academician  in  1845,  and  was  keeper 

on  the  Continent  and  in  Australia,  and  wrote,  of  the  Academy  from  1851  to  Hay,  1873,  wLto 

partly  alone  and  partly  with  his  wife,  a  large  the  Council  voted  him  a  pension  equivalent  to 

number  of  works  on  various  subjects.    Among  his  former  salary.  Among  his  best  paintingfi&re 

his  works  are :  ^'  Book  of  the  Seasons ''  (1881) ;  "  Pillaging  of  a  Jew's  House,"  ^'  The  Tempts- 

**  History  of  Priestcraft"  (1838) ;   **  The  Bu-  tion  of  Andrew  Marvell,"  "The  Departore  of 

ral  and  Domestic  Life  of  Germany"  (1842);  Charles  II.  from  Bentley,"  and  ''The  Ere  of 

"  Haunts  and  Homes  of  British  Poets  "  (1847) ;  the  Battle  of  Edgehill." 

*'  History  of  Scandinavian  Literature  "  (1852) ;  Ldbbook,  Lady  Ellen  Frakceb,  wife  of  Sir 

''Madame  Darrington  of  the  Dene"  (1851);  John  Lnbbock,  bom  in  1835,  died  October  2o:  I. 

"Talangetta,  or  the  Squatter's  Home  " ;  '*  The  She  shared  the  scientific  tastes  and  tasks  of  Lp: 

Man  of  the  People  "  (1860) ;  '^  Illustrated  His-  husband,  and  contributed  nnmerous  articles  to 

tory  of  England  "  (8  vols.,  1861) ;  "  History  of  scientific  and  Uterary  jonmals,  especiallj  the 

the  Supernatural  in  all  Ages  and  Nations"  "  Academy "  and  " Nature."    In  1862-*63  (bo 

(1868) ;  '*  Discoveries  in  Australia  "  (1865) ;  and  published  "  Vaoadon  Tourists,"  eontaininc  t 

"  The  Mad  War  Planet,  and  other  Poems  "  description  of  her  researchet  among  the  sLell- 

(1871).  mounds  of  Denmark, 

HuBBB,  JoHAinrBs,  a  German  scholar,  bom  Mabtiit,  Konrad,  a  (Serman  bishop,  b< m 
August  18, 1880,  died  March  20th.  He  s^tudied  May  18,  1812,  died  Jnly  16th.  He  was  c<]u- 
theology  and  afterward  philosophj  in  the  Uni-  cnted  at  the  Universities  of  Halle,  Munich.  fli.<l 
versity  of  Munich,  established  himself  as  pri-  Wtlrzbnrg,  was  ordained  as  priest  in  16dB.  uA 
tatdoeent  there  in  1854,  became  extraordinary  in  1856  became  Bishop  of  Paderbora.  He  at- 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  1859,  and  ordinary  tended  the  Vatican  Conncil,  and  after  Lis  re- 
Professor  in  1864.  Among  his  earlier  works  turn  to  Germany  gained  considerable  celebrity 
are :  "  Idee  der  Unsterblichkeit  "  (1864;  2d  as  one  of  the  most  bitter  opponents  of  the  )i»j 
edit.,  1865);  '^Johannes  Scotus  Erigena  "  laws,  which  he  denounced  as  the  "  roost  atrv.>- 
(1861);  and  "Die  Philosophic  der  EircbenvA-  clous  ever  lannched  against  the  Chnreh  of  Oirii>t 
ter  "  (1859),  which  was  placed  on  the  Index  sinc^  the  era  of  Diocletian."  He  was  srresttii, 
Expurgatoria$,  He  was  one  of  the  most  promi*  tried,  and  deposed  from  his  oflSce  in  1875,  &i:i 
nent  champions  of  the  Old  Catholic  movement  shortly  after  escaped  to  Holland,  whence  he 
in  Bavaria,  and  wrote  in  its  support  many  was  expelled.  After  that  he  lived  in  reti'^e 
pamphlets,  including  "Das  Papstthum  nnd  roent  in  Belgium.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
der  Staat"  (1871).  He  wrote  an  elaborate  series  of  works  on  the  (Ecumenical  Conn(il 
work  on  the  history  of  the  Jesuits  (1873),  and  among  them  "Das  unfehlbare  Lehrszot  iit; 
also  works  criticising  Darwin,  Strauss,  Hart-  Papstes"  (1870),  "Die  Arbeiten  dee  YsticbD 
mann,  and  HaeckeL  schen  Conoils"  (1878),  and  "Omninm  CoD<ii'' 

JoHKSTON,  Alezandbb  Ketth,  a  British  OX-  Vaticani  quie  ad  Doctrinam  et  Di8ciplrn>n 

plorer  and  geographer,  bom  November  24,  pertinant   Documentorum  Collectio"   (l'^'-'- 

1841,  died  June  28th.    He  pursued  his  studies  He  also  published  a  number  of  lext-boob  <•» 

nnder  his  father,  the  celebrated  geographer  of  religion,  including  "  Lehrbuch  der£atholis<i<^Q 

the  same  name,  and  afterward  in  Leipsic  un-  Beligion"  (1844;  15th  edit.,  1878X  which  wt.« 

der  A.  Petermann.    In  1874  he  went  to  Para-  translated  into  many  foreign  IsoigusgM,  ataI 

guay  upon  an  exploring  expedition,  of  which  "Lehrbuch  der  Katholischen  Moral'*  (1S>.-: 

he  gave  an  account  to  the  Boyal  Geographical  6th  edit.,  1865). 

Society.    Besides  frequent  contributions  to  the  Mibbs,  Johv.  a  British  botanist,  bom  Anp.^t 

"  Geographical  Magazine,"  he  wrote  the  article  25, 1789,  died  October  17th.    Earij  m  the  yrx--- 

on  Africa  for  the  new  edition  of  the  "  Ency-  ent  century  he  went  to  South  America,  ^  1)  "^' 

oiop»dia  Britannica,"  and  edited,  with  consid-  he  remained  many  years,  traveling  and  expK^ 
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ing.    He  published  <*  Travels  in  Chili  and  La  Petersburg.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 

Plata,"    '^Illastrations    of    South    American  completed  and  was  about  to  publish  a  Chinese- 

Plaots,"  and  ^'  Contributions  to  Botanj/'    He  Russian  dictionary. 

was  a  member  of  the  Linnsaan  and  Royal  Soci-  Rothsobild,  Baron   Lionel  dr,  a  British 

eties.  financier,  the  first  representative  of  the  Jewish 

MuBAT,  Princess  Cabolinb  Gboboins,  born  race  in  the  English  Parliament,  bom  Novem- 
April  18,  1810,  died  February  10th.  She  was  her  22,  1808,  died  June  8d.  He  was  the  oldest 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Frazer  of  Bordentown,  son  of  Nathan  Meyer  de  Rothschild,  who  in 
New  Jersey,  and  in  1827  married  Prince  Luoien,  1822  was  created  a  baron  of  the  Austrian  £m- 
tbe  second  son  of  King  Joachim  Murat.  The  pire.  Baron  Lionel  de  Rotlischild,  whose  sreat 
family  for  a  time  was  in  very  straitened  cir-  monetary  transactions  indicate  the  financial  his- 
oamstancea,  their  only  support  being  a  school  tory  of  the  last  fifty  years,  was  in  political  life 
for  girls  kept  by  Mrs.  Murat.  The  establish-  chiefly  known  for  tiie  part  he  took  in  the  eman- 
ment  of  the  Second  Empire  restored  to  them  cipation  of  the  Jews,  and  for  his  consistent  ad- 
wealth  and  titles.  Her  husband  died  May  10,  vocacy  of  Liberal  principles.  He  was  elected 
1873.  a  member  of  Parliament  for  the  City  of  Lon* 

OoayiB,  RoBBBT  Annbslet,  a  British  states-  don  in  the  Liberal  interest  in  1847, 1849,  1852, 

man,  born  in  1807,  die<l  May  16th.    He  was  and  1857,  but  was  not  permitted  to  take  his 

educated  at  Eton,  and  entered  the  customs  ser-  saat  until  1858,  when  the  Jews'  Disabilities 

vice  in  1828.     On  account  of  his  extensiye  Bill  was  passed.    He  kept  his  seat  until  1874. 

knowledge  of  British  and  continental    com-  He  was  munificent  in  las  charities,  benefiting 

merce,  he  was  appointed  to  take  part  in  the  not  only  people  of  his  own  faith  but  of  all 

different  commercial  conferences  between  Great  classes.    He  was  married  in  1886  to  Charlotte. 

Britain  and  the  continental  powers  held  since  daughter  of  Baron  Charles  de  Rothschild,  and 

1860,  and  for  many  years  he  was  consulted  by  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters.    His  oldest 

the  different  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  on  son,  Sir  Nathan  Meyer  de  Rothschild,  Bart., 

the  alteration  and  arrangement  of  the  customs  M.  P.  for  Aylesbury,  was  bom  in  1840,  and 

tariffs.    In  1863  he  was  appointed  Surveyor-  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  of  his  uncle  Sir  An* 

Gaaeral  of  Customs,  and  retired  from  the  ser-  thooy  Rothschild  in  1876. 

vice  in  1876  on  accoant  of  ill  health.  StImpfli,  Jaoob,  a  Swiss  statesman,  died 

Omsb  Pasha,  a  Turkish  general,  died  Febru-  May  14th.    He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 

aryl9th.  He  was  a  native  of  Mitau  in  Courland,  Radical  party,  and  was  President  of  the  Re- 

emij^ated  to  Hungary  in  his  youth,  took  part  public  in  1861.    He  was  one  of  the  members 

in  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848-'49,  of  the  Geneva  Court  of  Arbitration  on  the  Ala- 
and  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  Turkey,  '  bama  claims. 

where  he  entered  the  army  and  served  with  Waldboravb,  Conntess  Fbancbs  Elizabeth 

distinction  in  various  "parts  of  the  empire.    In  Anne,  an  English  lady,  born  in  1821,  died  July 

Jooe,  1877,  be  was  made  general  of  division  5th.    She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Braham, 

and  appointed  to  a  command  in  Armenia.    At  the  famous  opera-singer,  and  was  married  four 

the  battle  of  the  Aladja  Dagh  he  was  taken  times:  to  John  James  Waldegrave;  then  to 

pHsoner,  and  was  aant  to  Kiev,  whence  he  re-  his  relative  George  Edward,  seventh  Earl  of 

tamed  in  1878.    Immediately  upon  his  return  Waldegrave;  thirdly,  to  Georae  Granville  Har- 

he  was  placed  under  trial  by  court  martial,  but  ooart ;  and,  fourthly,  to  Chichester  Parkinson 

the  proceedings  were  spun  out  to  suppress  Fortescue,  created  Lord  Carlingford  in  1874. 

some  damaging  information.    He  was  saized  For  a  number  of  years  she  was  one  of  the  most 

with  an  apoplectic  fit  while  in  attendance  upon  prominent  and  popular  leaders  of  London  soci- 

the  court,  and  died  within  a  few  hours.  ety,  and  her  receptions  brought  together  the 

Palladius,  Archimandrite,  the  head  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Liberal  party,  to  which 
Rodsian  ecclesiastical  mission  in  China,  died  in  she  was  strongly  attached. 
February  at  an  advanced  age.  During  his  long  Ward,  Edward  Matthew,  a  British  painter, 
residence  in  Peking  he  was  an  assiduous  stu-  bom  in  1816,  died  January  15th.  He  became 
dent  of  Chinese  literature,  and  gained  a  thor-  a  student  at  the  Academy  in  1884,  and  was  as- 
oa2;h  knowledge  of  the  history,  philosophy,  and  sisted  in  his  studies  by  Wilkie.  In  1836  he 
relil^ions  of  China.  Though  he  never  published  went  to  Rome,  remaining  nearly  three  years ; 
any  independent  work,  he  waa  a  large  oontribu-  and  before  returning  to  England  he  spent  a  few 
tor  to  the  Russian  periodical  published  by  his  months  in  Munich,  studying  fresco-painting  nn- 
mission  establishment  at  Peking  (4  vols.,  1852  der  Cornelius.  His  picture  of  **Dr.  Johnson 
~'66),  in  which  appeared  from  his  pen  "  A  Life  reading  the  Manuscript  of  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
of  Buddha  "  (vol.  i.),  **  Historical  Studies  in  field "  (1848)  was  favorably  received,  and  may 
Ancient  Buddhism  "  (vol.  ii.),  **  The  Navigation  be  considered  as  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
between  Tientsin  and  Peking  "  (vol.  iii.),  "  An  popular  works  in  which  Mr.  Ward  made  for 
Ancient  Mongol  Account  of  the  Life  of  Genghis  himself  a  kind  of  specialty  that  has  been  de- 
Khan/^  and  *^  The  Mohammedans  in  China  "  scribed  as  ^^  historical  genre.''  In  those  works 
(vol.  tv.).  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  generally  minor  hidtoricnl,  biographical,  and 
"  Renueil  Oriental "  and  the  **  Proceedings  "  of  literary  episodes  or  anecdotes  are  treated,  not 
tbe  Geographical  Societies  of  Siberia  and  St.  after  the  manner  of  the  old  historical  style  of 
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high  art,  hnt  from  more  familiar  or  domestio 
points  of  view,  with  carefdl  attention  to  cos- 
tume and  all  picturesqae  surroandings  and  ac- 
cessories.  The  most  attractive  specimens  of  the 
paintings  of  his  muturer  years  are:  '* Queen 
Victoria  visiting  the  Tomb  of  Napoleon  in  the 
Hospital  of  les  Invalides  in  Paris,*'  ^'Lonis  Na- 
poleon receiving  the  Order  of  the  Garter  from 
her  Majesty  at  Windsor,"  '^Jeannie  Deans," 
"The  Duke  of  Argyll,"  *' Dr.  Johnson  and  John 
Wilkes,"  **  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  at  the  Tower 
Stairs,"  "  The  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Amy  Rob- 
sart,"  and  ^*  Caught  on  both  Sides." 

ZsEDENTi,  Eduabd  VON,  a  Hungarian  states- 
man, born  March  18, 1808,  died  February  20th. 
He  played  for  many  years  an  important  part  in 
the  political  history  of  his  country,  having  been 
first  elected  a  depnty  in  1838.  From  1865  he 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
De&k  and  afterward  of  the  Liberal  party.  He 
was  one  of  the  ablest  financiers  of  his  coun- 
try, a  privy  councilor,  and  from  1875  General 
Director  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Hun- 
gary. 

OHIO.  The  debt  of  the  State  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1879,  was  as  follows : 

Foreign  doM,  Myable  In  New  York : 
Loan  pftyabw  JoJy  1, 136d,  not  beailng  inter- 
est          fSfMO  00 

Loan  payable  Jwu  80,  ISdl,  six  p«!r  oent.  in- 
terest       i,OTa,640  80 

Loan  payable  December  81,  1S8A,  six  per 
cent,  interest 2,400,000  00 

Total  foreign  debt $a,47^140  80 

Domestic  debt,  payable  at  Cnlambos : 
canal  loan,  not  bearing  interest 1,005  00 

Totel  fbnded  debt $0,470,905  80 

Local  indebtedness  of  the  Bute  on  September 
1  18i9  * 

Netdebtofoonntles $2,872,884  40 

Net  debt  of  townships,  bieladlng  debts  cre- 
ated by  boards  of  education  other  than  for 

separate  school  districts 101,821  10 

Net  debt  of  cities  (first  and  second  class) . . .    80,086,009  7T 

Net  debt  of  inoorporated  Tillages 960,101  80 

Net  debt  of  school  districts  (special  or  sepa- 
rate)       1,451,197  82 

Total  local  debU $41,48o]574  68 

Amount  of  the  reimborsable  debt : 

State $6L47etfi05  80 

Local 41,490,574  58 

Total  debt  redeemable $47,967,879  88 

Iiredndble  debt,  composed  of  school  and  other 
trost  fhnds,  npon  which  the  State  pays  in- 
terest at  six  per  cent  perannum 4,289,718  02 

Aggregate  pnbUc  debto  in  the  State. .  $62,257,098  80 

The  revenue  and  expenditures  for  the  year 
were  as  follows: 

Balance  in  the  State  Treasary  November  15, 

1878.  belonslng  to  rarions  fUnds $9ia,A94  97 

Beoeipts  from  all  sources 5,730,170  10 

Total  amount  of  l^mds  in  the  Treasury. .    $0,648,866  07 
Disbursements  during  the  year 6,653,752  88 

Gash  balance  In  the  Treasunr  KoTember 
16,lb79 $995.112  74 

Total  estimated  receipts  for  1880,  including  bal- 

anceonhsnd $5,86S.099  28 

Total  estimated  disbursements  for  1880 4,986,902  08 

Estlmsted  balance  In  the  Traasnxy  No- 
vember 16, 1880 $961,797  26 


The  taxes  levied  in  1878,  collectible  in  1879, 
were: 

Bute  taxes $4,49€?T6  fl 

County  and  local  taxes 2i^<^^(^^  A 

Delinqnendea  and  lurteitnros ^b^.'^j :« 

TotallbrlSiO $28,8S6,76:  il 

The  taxes  levied  in  1879,  coUactible  in  IbSn, 
are  as  follows : 

Statataxes. $4.4503*1  « 

County  and  other  local  taxes tl^tit^  ^ 

Delinquencies  and  forfeituras ti»A,!ti*'^ 

Totalforl680 t28,p6l,2&:  l< 

The  value  of  all  the  taxable  real  estate  acd 
personal  property  in  Ohio,  aooording  to  iLe 
consolidated  tax  duplicate  for  1879,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Seal  estate  to  cities,  towns,  and  vUhgea. . . .  tSn.CCT.4CT  (« 
Beal  eetete  not  to  cities,  towns,  and  TiU^ea  716,111,  i^T  m 
Chattel  property 64a>Ti)^^-:  ^'i 

Total  taxable  Talnee  for  1879 $1,58«,74n;&»  iv 

On  personal  property  there  was  a  decrtase 
in  valuation,  as  compared  with  1878,  of  tl\- 
480,667;  on  real  estate  in  cities  and  towns  if 
^4,285,500;  total  decrease,  $22,716,167.  TLtr,? 
was  an  increase  on  lands  not  in  cities  and  Uj^m 
of  $6,887,462,  making  the  total  net  dec^ea^« 
$15,828,716. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1878  (Kovero- 
ber  16Ui)  there  was  a  balance  in  the  Trea*i]:j 
to  the  credit  of  the  pnblio  worka  of  $26,641  .t<i : 
gross  earnings  from  tolls,  fines,  and  water  reiit* 
tor  the  current  year  ending  November  16, 1^':^ 
$21 8,850.22,  a  total  of  $289,991 .88.  Beceivt*! 
at  State  Treasury  since  November  16th,  of  ctl- 
lections  during  current  year,  $6,790.79.  Tot'il, 
$245,782.67.  Total  expenditures  for  the  jctr, 
$187,116.82.  Balance  to  credit  of  canal  iutl 
$58,666.85 ;  add  amount  in  hands  of  receiverr, 
$28,466.66,  making  the  real  balance  to  put  iic 
works,  $82,188.01,  since  their  abandonment  U 
the  late  lessees,  over  and  above  all  cxpenst* 
chargeable  to  them. 

The  statistics  of  the  principal  agricnltnraJ 
products  of  the  State,  as  reported  by  towD- 
ship  assessors  in  May,  1879,  are  as  follow?: 
Wheat,  2,128,958  acres,  86,218,778  bo^bel^: 
corn,  8,087,880  acres,  114,889,127  buslioi^ 
oats,  985,816  acres,  29,671,281  bushels;  ^^l« 
toes,  116,518  acres,  7,680,118  bushels;  rjo. 
68,041  acres,  756.602  bushels;  barley,  ^^A[' 
acres,  1,265,299  bushels;  timothy,  l,6t*6,7> 
acres,  1,951,488  tons;  clover,  888,219  icre*^ 
888,986  tons;  tobacco,  28,076,140  ponnd<; 
butter,  60,882,028  pounds;  cheese,  86,401,' ^'^ 
pounds;  wool,  16,890,506  pounds;  flax,  4^- 
986  acres,  474,669  bushels  seed,  12,0S€.0>-> 
pounds  fiber;  sorghum,  16,806  acres,  U.i*'^ 
pounds  sugar,  1,278,048  gallons  sirup;  vnnvji 
sugar,  2,987,288  pounds;  maple  alrap, 610,11. 
gallons;  bees,  169,766  hives;  honey,  2,621/2^3 
pounds;  apples,  80,689,404  bushels;  pe»cbi?,s 
1,476,159  bushels;  pears,  110,419  bushels. 

The  number  and  valuation  of  animals  in  tb* 
State,  as  returned  by  the  assessors  for  the  ye^r 
1879,  were  as  follows : 
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Nvnbv. 

ValM. 

H"  ines .....«••...•••••• 

780,642 

1,6S0,U04 

86,7H8 

4,967,261 

2,041,649 

272,064 

$84,705,410 

Cattle  

24,76&.607 

Mule* 

1,861,001 

Sheep • 

9,811,972 

HO^TI 

D02fl 

4,840,445 
878,624 

M^v^m. ..•..*•.•••••••••• 

The  General  Aflsemblj,  at  its  a^Ionrned  ses- 
sion, adopted  a  codification  of  the  statates, 
p.-issed  a  very  stringent  law  to  prevent  bribery 
or  iatimidation  at  elections,  and  submitted  to 
the  vote  of  the  people  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Conttitntion  ba  follows: 


ABTICLIS  n. 


SEcnoH  2.  Senaton  and  Bopresentatives  Bhall  bo 
elected  bieimiftlly  by  the  eleotjra  in  tho  respectivo 
counties  or  dlitriots,  at  a  time  prescribed  br  law; 
tlieir  terms  of  offioe  shall  oommenoe  on  tlie  Tuesday 
next  after  the  first  Monday  of  Januaiy  thereafter, 
and  oootinue  two  yoani. 


ARTICLE  ni. 

Section  1.  The  Executive  ]>epaTtment  shall  oon- 
fUt  of  a  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Seoretarv 
of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  Attorney-General, 
who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  elector:)  of  the  State,  ac 
the  plfloo  of  voting  for  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  at  a  time  proBcribed  by  law. 

ARTIOLB  Z. 

$£0X109  4.  Township  officers  shall  bo  eleotel  on  tho 
first  Monday  of  April,  annually,  by  the  qualified  eleo- 
ton  of  their  respective  town-thip.A,  and  sliall  hold  their 
otiicea  for  one  year  flrom  tlie  Monday  next  succeeding 
thoir  election,  and  until  their  guccc.'isors  are  qualiflod ; 
except  townsnip  trustees,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the 
qiulified  electors  in  the  several  townships  of  the  State 
on  the  first  Monday  of  April,  a.  d.  1380,  one  to  serve 
f  ^r  the  term  of  one  year,  one  for  two  year.4,  and  one 
for  three  years ;  and  on  the  fLrH  Monoay  of  April  in 
each  year  thereafter,  one  trustee  shall  be  elected  to 
hold  tho  office  for  throe  years  fifom  the  Monday  next 
t>ucoeedin^  his  election,  and  until  his  successor  is 
qualiflod. 

JC7DI0tAL  ARTICLB. 

Bscnoir  8.  The  State  shall  be  divided  into  nine 
common  pleas  districts,  of  which  the  county  of  Ilam- 
ilt')n  shall  oon^tute  one,  which  districts  shall  be  of 
(>^mpact  territory,  boundod  by  county  lines,  and  said 
dintrict^,  other  than  asid  county  of  Hamilton,  shall, 
without  division  of  counties,  be  fUrtlier  divided  into 
h'.ibtiiviaions,  in  each  of  whicli,  and  in  said  county  of 
ILimiiton,  there  shall  he  elected  by  the  electors  there- 
ot,  resneodvoly,  at  least  one  judge  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon picas  for  the  district,  and  residin;;  therein.  Courts 
of  common  pleas  shall  be  held  by  one  or  more  of  Uiese 
ia<i|(cs  in  every  county  of  the  district,  as  often  as  may 
he  provided  by  law,  and  more  than  one  court  or  sit- 
unz  tharoof  m;iy  bo  neld  at  the  same  time  in  each  dis- 
trlet. 

S£c.  5.  In  each  district  there  shall  be  elected,  by 
tlie  electore  at  large  of  such  district,  one  judge  of  the 
«ii  strict  court,  by  whom  the  district  courts  in  such 
district  aliall  oe  neld,  and  he  shall  receive  such  com* 
(«n«tion  as  may  be  provided  by  law.  District  courts 
•■iiall  be  held  in  each  county  at  least  once  everv  year. 
The  General  Assembly  may  increase  tho  Dumocr  of 
district  ooart  jud;^  to  thrse  in  any  district  or  dis- 
tricts, and  may  provide  for  havinf^  a  judge  pro  tern" 
fjre^  to  hold  any  court  whenever  necessary  by  reason 
of  the  fiulan,  dtsqualifioation,  obscnce.  or  sickness  of 
snv  jad^ ;  and  the  amount  of  pay  allowed  a  judge 
ffTo  tempore  may  be  deducted  from  the  salarr  of  any 
j<i  J;^  whose  default  oauMS  the  necessity  of  having 
the  pro  tempore  jud^    The  times  of  holding  oom* 


mon  pleas  and  district  courts  shall  be  fixed  by  law, 
but  the  General  Assembly  may  authorise  the  judges 
of  Bud  courts,  respectively,  to  fix  the  times  of  the  hold* 
ing  of  sud  courts. 

All  the  proposed  amendments  were  over- 
whelmingly rejected  at  the  October  election. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held 
at  Cincinnati,  May  28th.  The  following  ticket 
was  nominated :  For  Governor,  Charles  Foster ; 
for  Lientenant-Govemor,  Andrew  H.  Ilicken- 
looper ;  for  Anditor  of  State,  John  U.  Oglevee ; 
for  Treasurer  of  State,  Joseph  Turney;  for 
Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  W.  W,  Johu.son ;  for 
Attorney-General,  George  E.  Nash ;  for  mem- 
ber of  Board  of  Public  Works,  James  Fulling- 
ton.    The  platform  adopted  was  as  follows : 

Betolvedj  That  the  Bepublican  party  of  Ohio,  re- 
affirming the  cardinal  doctrines  of  its  adopted  faith  oa 
heretofore  proclaimed,  especially  pledges  itself  anew 
to  the  muntenance  oi  free  suffrage,  equal  rights^  the 
unity  of  the  nation,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  national 
Government  in  all  matters  placed  by  the  Conatitution 
under  its  control. 

Jietolced,  That  we  earnestly  appeal  to  the  people  in 
the  exercise  of  their  power  through  the  ballot-lx>x  to 
arrest  the  mad  career  of  the  party  now  controlling  both 
branches  of  Congress,  under  the  domination  of  a  ma- 
jority of  men  lately  in  anns  against  the  Government, 
and  now  plotting  to  regain  through  the  power  of  legis- 
lation the  cause  which  they  lost  in  the  field,  namely, 
the  establishment  of  State  sovereignty  by  the  over^ 
throw  of  national  supremacy. 

lUeolved.  That  the  Democratic  party,  having  com- 
mitted itself  to  an  attempt  to  break  up  the  Govern- 
ment by  rafbsing  to  appropriate  to  their  legitimate 
objectB  the  public  moneys  already  collected  from  the 
people  unless  the  Executive  shall  give  his  official  sig- 
nature to  measures  which  he  conscientiously  disap- 
proves— measures  plainly  intended  to  allow  a  free 
course  to  fhiud,  violence,  and  corruption  in  the  na- 
tional elections,  and  to  impair  the  constitutional  su- 
premacy of  the  nation— deserves  the  condemnation  of 
every  honest  and  law-abiding  citiaen. 

Jatolvedy  That  the  present  extra  session  of  Congress, 
thus  compelled  by  Domocratio  eonspirntoia,  has  oeen 
prolon^a  beyond  all  possible  excuse,  not  only  to  tho 
depletion  of  the  Treasury,  but  also  to  the  grave  detri- 
ment of  every  industrial  and  commercial  interest  of 
the  countrr,  by  uncalled-for  agitation  of  the  several 
questions,  W  persistent  efforts  in  hostility  to  the  re- 
sumption of^  specie  payments  already  happily  accom- 
plished, by  constantly  tampering  witn  a  currency  sys- 
tem unsurpassed  in  the  world,  by  reoponinff  and  stim- 
ulating sectional  controversy,  esnecially  through  the 
avowM  determination  to  repeal  all  war  legislation,  and 
by  seeking  to  Inaujo^rete  a  reactionary  revolution  de- 
signed to  restore  full  power  to  a  sohd  South  in  the 
affaire  of  the  Government. 

Setolved^  That  the  financial  administration  of  the 
Government  by  the  Republican  poity,  in  accomplish- 
ing the  great  work  of  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments, in  restoring  our  currency  to  par  value,  in  great- 
ly reducing  the  burden  of  the  national  debt,  in  reiVmd- 
ing  a  larve  proportion  of  the  same  at  a  rate  of  interest 
one  third  lees  than  the  former  rate,  thereby  alone  sav- 
ing to  the  Treasury  $18,000,000  a  year,  ana  in  enhano- 
insr  tiie  national  credit  to  a  standmg  never  before  at- 
tained, is  a  source  of  just  pride  to  the  Bepublicans  of 
Ohio,  and  deserves  the  warm  approbation  of  tho 
American  people. 

Reaolvea^  That  this  perpetual  disturbance  of  the 
country  in  response  to  the  conciliatory  course  of  tho 
Administration  should  by  the  judgment  of  the  people 
be  thorouffhly  condemned. 

ReeoUM,  That  the  Democratic  Letrislature  of  Ohio, 
goinsr  on  nnm  bad  to  worse,  from  O'Connor  reforms 
of  our  pttblie  institutions  resulting  in  scandals  un- 
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numbered  and  miscMefs  unmeasured,  to  outraeeous  eideration  of  Con^piGSB,  has  shown  an  utter  di«rej:a.ri3 

attempts  to  reverse  the  will  of  the  people  as  declared  of  the  considerations  and  principles  that  iiiducx4  i}.« 

by  tlioir  suffrages,  and  foisting  upon  them  legislative  insertion  of  the  veto  power  in  the  OonstitutioD,  &i.vi  a 

uidurpation,  defeated  candidates  for  local  omces  in  like  disregard  of  the  wishes  and  welfare  of  tLc- in^h  I'.c-. 
plaoo  of  those  duly  elected  by  the  lawful  and  unques-        Jie»olvui^  That  we  declare  it  as  the  tense  of  tVc  K- 

tioned  biUlots  cast  in  the  interest  ot  honest  and  decent  mocracy  oi  Ohio  that  not  a  dollar  should  be  appr  rr- 

home  government,  merits  tiie  most  indignant  rebuke  atod  by  Congrens  to  pay  soldiers,  marvhalft,  d.  j.  /v 

of  every  intelligent  voter  of  the  State.  marshals,  or  supervisors  of  election,  to  intcrlcre  «:'ii 

^    Jiesolvedy  That  the  memories  of  our  dead  heroes  who  or  control  the  elections. 

gave  their  lives  to  save  the  nation  from  deittruction        Jiesolved,That  the  efforts  of  the  Bepublican  j'artTt') 

protest  against  the  expulsion  of  their  living  comrades  open  and  keep  alive  the  war  feeling  between  the  'S'.n:^ 

m>m  puUio  offices  to  gratify  the  partisan  purposes  of  and  South  are  to  be  condemned  by  every  lover  oi  b.^ 

the  dominant  party  in  Congress.  country. 

Jiiiolced.  That  we  send  greeting  to  the  President  of        Hemlved^  That  we  roafflrm  the  financial  prindj  :© 

the  Uuitea  States  and  our  Repuolican  members  of  heretofore  advocated  by  the  Democratic  party  of  Oi.:>, 

Congress,  and  we  cordially  thank  and  honor  them  for  that  the  issue  of  money  in  any  form,  and  tnc  rt  jiiii:- 

the  firm  and  patriotic  stand  they  have  taken  in  oppo-  tion  thereof,  belong  to  the  General  Govemmeni  &■!.?. 

sition  to  the  designs  of  the  minority  of  the  present  and  ought  not  to  Iw  delegated  or  intrusted  to  indiv:<.„- 

Congress,  and  we  nerebj  pledge  them  our  earnest  and  als  or  corporations ;  that  we  therefore  oppose  the  f-vr- 

undivided  support.  petuation  of  the  present  national  banking  system.  &«  t 

aT>«  j\^^^^^^4A^  G+«+«    ri«««^«fS«^    »u«f   ^*  means  of  control  over  the  cuirency  of  the  count ry,:iii 

llie  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  ^lem^nd  the  gradual  substitution  of  Tnaisury  noi^  i'  r 

Columbus,  June  4tn,  and  nominated  the  fol-  national-bank  currency,  to  be  made  receivable  for^l 

lowing  ticket:  For  Governor,  Thomas  Ewing;  dues  and  a  legal  tender  oouallv  with  coin,  such  ir^- 

for  Lieutenant-Governor,  A.  V.  Rice;  for  Trea-  crnment  iMues  to  be  regulated  upon  principlefc  eu  - 

Barer,  Aothony  Howells ;  for  Auditor,  Charles  SLt^J!^hw«hni^'^^      "^  "*      "^"^"^ '" ' 

-n  \-        rTj         ic!  ^       i.    xtr  greatest  possible  stability  of  value. 

Reemelm ;   for  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,   W.  *  2ie»oh^,  That  after  hanging  the  valuation  rf  a j 

J.  Gilmore;  for  Attorney- General,  Isaiah  Pil-  pmpertv  from  tlie  scale  of  paper  money,  by  which  t- 

Jars;  for  member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  neavy  burdens  of  debt  now  resting  upon  the  t»m  t 

Patrick  O'Marah.   The  following  platform  was  ^^re  created,  to  the  former  level  ^'goldyid  Mht^r,  •.. 

o/lnnt  t\'  diange  then  made  In  the  metallic  standard  Vb^Xu  by  :  Le 

aaopiea  :  demonetaxation  of  silver,  was  a  monatreu^  fraud  i;p  n 

Jiegoloedy  That  the  Democracy  of  Ohio  demand  free  Uie  people,  cunningly  devised  in  the  intcmts  oi  'r^t 
and  fair  elections,  and  to  that  end  denounce  all  inter-  holders  of  bonds,  that  should  be  condemned  e^i  in  v.-*- 
ference  witli  elections  by  the  military  power ;  that  the  lation  of  every  pnnciple  of  honest  dealing,  and  a  o  <\  i  r 
experience  of  this  and  other  countries  nas  abundantly  assault  upon  the  fundamental  rights  of  property  ;  .l  > 
proved  that  the  nresenoe  of  troops  at  the  polls  is  de-  -we  thereioro  demand  the  iiiU  restoration  of  silver  w  i'^ 
structive  of  tlie  freedom  of  the  elections,  and  is  inoom-  original  place  as  a  money  metal,  the  same  as  gc>Id. 
patiblo  with  the  existence  of  free  institutions  ;  that  the  A'esolvsdj  That  the  rapid  increase  of  th«  iiiurt Pi- 
laws enacted  by  Congress  which,  under  the  pretense  of  bearing  debt  of  the  Government  under  the  prtBt.i.t  .\  .- 
regulating  the  manner  ofCongressional  elections,  inter-  ministration  ouglit  to  excite  the  aerioua  apprehtn-i  q 
fore  with  the  election  of  State  officers  and  overthrow  the  of  the  people,  we  demand  that  the  frutlier  in<r<.:.-d 
laws  of  the  Stat«  governing  the  choice  of  such  officers,  of  the  bonaed  debt  in  time  of  peace  be  stopped,  elu  .\ 
are  unconstitutional,  and  for  that  reason  ought  to  bo  be  put  in  process  of  extinction, 
repealed ;  that  they  are  instrumentalities  of  fraud,  force,  M'esolceiy  That  the  attack  made  upon  the  State  Ix^ji-- 
and  corruption,  by  which  the  party  in  power  uses  the  lature  in  the  Republican  platform  is  wholly  iindcs^:r\  i  1, 
money  of  the  people  to  corrupt,  and  thousands  of  irro-  and  that  the  Legislature,  in  its  arduous  work  oi  (<•>:- 
sponsible  officers  to  harass  and  coerce  the  voters,  and  tying  the  laws  of  the  State,  in  the  reduction  of  fi->e>  &.!  d 
especially  bv  force  and  fraud  to  deprive  our  naturalized  ealarics  of  county  officers,  and  the  passage  of  a  b^  :  > 
citizens  of  the  right  to  vote ;  and  tor  these  reasons  also,  protect  the  ballot-box  ana  prevent  bribery  at  ek^ti'  z:^, 
said  laws  ouiHit  to  be  immediately  repealed.  deserves  the  commendation  of  the  people  of  tb^  S:;.'  . 

Besolred,  That  impartial  juries  are  asscntdal  to  the         Jietohed^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Govemmcn!  t  > 

administration  of  justice,  and  thereby  to  the  preserva-  maintain  to  its  frdlest  extent  the  doctrine  that  a  n>t-n 

tion  of  liberty  ;  that  no  man  can  be  secure  in  his  pei^  ™av.  in  good  ^th,  change  his  habitation  and  b  v^  '~e 

son  or  property  when  the  juries  are  "  packed  "  and  con-  a  citizen  of  any  other  country.    We  abould  prt^«xt  *n 

trolled  by  the  Government  for  despotic  and  partisan  every  part  of  the  world  all  our  naturaliaed  citizen*  £j 

purposes ;  that  under  the  Federal  jurv  laws,  now  in  we  would  our  natave-bom,  and  ahoold  reaoat  aL  in> 

existence,  juries  have  been  so  "packed"  and  con-  proper  claims  upon  them  by  the  govemm^its  to  \^£.i.h 

trolled,  and  that  the  highest  interests  of  justice  and  they  no  longer  owe  allegianoe.    We  demand  that  r.\- 

fi«e  government  require  that  these  laws  be  champed  so  isting  treaties  with  all  foreign  sovcmmentB  be  r.^  1 1  > 

as  to  secure  fair,  impartial,  and  independent  juries  in  cnfoix^d,  and  that  early  steps  be  taken  to  obtain  ir-  a 

the  Federal  courts.  the  German  Empire  a  ftiller  recognition  of  the  n: .: 

Jiesolvedy  That  the  Republican  minority  in  Con-  of  expatriation,  and  of  the  right  of  our  naturalizeJ  •'.- 

flTOSA,  by  refusing  to  vote  supplies  to  maintain  the  zens  returning  or  having  property  there,  hy  a  ni^^li- 

Government  unless  the  majority  would  agree  to  the  cation  of  the  treaty  existmg  between  ns. 
use  of  troops  at  the  polls,  and  also  to  the  maintenance  -    %_     i^  •  t»      i 

of  the  unconstitutional,  corrupting,  violent,  and  un-        The  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Re?*:'la- 

just  election  laws  aforesaid ;  and  the  President  of  the  tions  submitted  the  following  additional  re^^ 

United  States,  by  his  unprecedented  use  of  the  veto  In^ion  • 

power,  in  onler  to  perpetuate  said  laws  and  the  use  of         t»     /   j  mv  *.  ^^  *v    t\ *r-  i  ^- 

Smed  men  at  the  polli,  have  shown  a  spirit  of  faction      J^l^^d,  That  we  request  the  Dcinocratic  rocm^^- 

and  a  devotion  to  party  success  instead  of  the  welfare  of  Congress  not  to  vote  any  appropriation  to  an  v  ^^^  - 

of  the  country  andthe  preservation  of  its  Constitution  M?^}  »  provu^ion  shall  have  been  made  that  ynch  ;.-:. 

and  Uberties,  that  demand  the  condemnation  of  the  ehall  not  be  employed  to  influence  or  mtaaxduXs^  j.  ^ 

whole  American  people.  Pl®  ^  ^^  V»^ 

Remh^d^  That  President  Hayes,  by  his  frequent  in-  This  resolution  was  defeated  bv  B  beaw  vrt . , 
terposition  of  the  veto  in  order  to  defeat  lesrislation  that  ^j^  National  (Greenback- Labor)  StAti  C-  n- 
waa  plainlv  constitutional,  that  m  no  way  interfered  ..       _      v>.i^  -.♦  r«^i«i^v«-  t««v»  a*\.    «..   •» 

with  the  iiidepcndence  of  any  other  department  of  the  vention  Was  held  at  Colambns  Jnnc  4th,  w.  .  ^ 

Government,  and  had  received  the  most  mature  con-  the  Democratic  State  Convention  waa  in  !h:5> 
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bIoil  The  prooeedings  were  inharmonioiis,  but  salted  in  the  election  of  all  the  Republican  can- 

the  following  ticket  was  finally  nominated :  didates,  the  vote  being  as  follows : 

For  Governor,  General  A.  Saunders  Piatt ;  for  j^^,  govsbnob. 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Hugo  Preyer;  for  An-         chwtai  Forter,  EapubUcM 88e.Mi 

ditor,  Andrew  Boj;    for  Treasurer,  Charles         ThomM  Swing,  Democrat tiSiiss 

Jenkins;  for  Supreme  Judge,  A.  M.  Jackson;         ©  t  SSiwilSSSStioii i!iS 

for  Attorney-General,  James  R.  Groghan ;  for  ^^ 

member  of  Board  ot  Public  Works,  George  A.  'o*  liiutinaht-ck)vxrno«. 

Plstt.    The  following  platform  was  adopted :  A^y'SiJ' SlSSSl!?^*  BepnbiUsM 88fi,uo 

The  Natiofiud-GnenlMok-Labor  P«rtj  of  Ohio,  in  Hogo  Prayer,  Qnanback.  !!!!.*.*!!.*.                 itM 

convention  ■Mwmbled,  adopt  the  following  deokradon  J.  W.  Sharp,  Piohibitkm 4^884 

of  prindpIeB  ae  our  platform,  and  go  before  the  people  .TmnmB 

thereon  with  the  oonsolouanesa  of  thereby  performing  '*'"  auditor. 

EMcnddutytooorfellow  American  dtizena,  as  aov-  J.  H.  Ogleree,  RepabUeaa 8B5484 

ereignsofafteerepubUo:  ^'J^t^'  StS'^w 'JMi? 

In  the  recognition  and  dietribution  of  civil  and  po-  xlj^^^^p^^L^. iSJ 

litical  righteLd  Drivilegea  there  ahould  be  no  favoSt-  ^  ^'  ^''"^^  ^'obOAUaa 4^ 

iim  00  aooount  of  birth,  color,  creed,  or  flnancial  con-  roB  TRKAsmiaa. 

^^^^  Joiepb  Turner,  BepnbUoaa....           .     .      SSOlSTO 

The  General  Government  should  iosue  an  ample  A.  Uowelle,  Demoeret 817,184 

Tolumeof  fall  legal-tender  currency  to  meet  the  needs  0.  Jeokioi,  Oreenbeck 11,888 

of  the  country  and  to  promptly  pay  all  of  ito  debts.  liUiae  Blalr,Prohibition 4^ 

We  reoogniie  the  deploiaDle  commercial  and  indue-  _,„  nmnm  rm  atT»B«w»  »^ww»m 

trial  oondUSon  of  our  wuntir  as  something  app"^—  '"»  '^™**  ^'  sunaiii  cocbt. 


to  contemplate,  and  we  unhesitatingly  hold  the  old  S*  ?'v.f.**^*'**"A?*P°**?*" SJSS 

parties  rwponafble  for  the  nefarious  and  ruinous  pol-  Ym  S*iS2S  o^SSwk ^^St 

{^punuaSC^andp^tothMrrewrf  tSiJSiTT^U^                            '^S 

plote  evKLanoa  to  the  people  that  it  le  folly  to  hope  for 

relief  from  either ;  and  we  unhesitatingly  chaige  this  roa  ATToainET-GiMiRAL. 

Bofferinffand  degradation  as  the  result  of  the  legis-  G.  K.  Nash,  BepubUoML 888,100 

lation  of  the  tosl  quarter  of  a  century ,  being  solely  in  iBsiah  Pilltfi,  Demoont 816.778 

the  interest  of  the  moneyed  aristocracy  and  corrupt  J.  B.  Orogban,  Greenback. 11,165 

corporations.  B.  B.  Foster,  noUbltion 4;8I8 

the  ftmding  of  the  Mtionid  debt  into  long-tune  ^^  ^^  ^ 

bonds,  to  be  paid  over  and  over  m  the  form  of  mterest,  "'     «^^u      '**  '^^  .»v»*o. 

absorWnff  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  maUne  business  J-  Fi^ngton.  EepubHosn !?!<SI 

r^'SS^^iS^SSJ^'iSd  ^iri^fc  S;?r^'?!^"GSS;wk::::::::::::::::  "tiS 

condition  of  semi-davey,  «od  rendeitog  the  wdfejo  j.  H?Horton,  i5ohibUion. Ifiao 

of  the  nation  subservient  to  the  mterests  of  the  bond- 

holdiug  ^Ms.  is  tt  watrage  80  monstroj^  ^fe"^^  P^  OLD  CATHOLICS.    Both  in  Germany  and 

Utical  party  that  ssnctions  it  is  unworthy  the  support  « J^r    i     j  it     AYT  r^  TC  i  •             •**«»"/  — »• 

of  intelUgent  and  honest  men.    We  are  mflexibly  op-  Switierland  the  Old  Catholic  movement  ap- 

po^  to  the  iasnebv  the  Governnient  of  interest- bMT-  pears  to  have  lost  ground  during  the  year 

ing  bonds  ot  any  oeaoripdon  for  any  purpose  what-  1879,  while  in  Austria  some  progress  was  made 

^^STv      ^     1 1^  1--      --*      V    1 J  V  •       j»  *  1  iu  the  organization  of  the  Church  by  the  oon- 

abdSSi'S*^^^^'^"^    ^          ^^      ^  vocation  of  the  first  Synod. 

A  tariff  amidT  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  Ameri-  In  Germany,  the  Synod  was  held  as  in  for- 

can  industries  should  be  maintained  till  a  free  financial  mer  years  at  Bonn,  where  the  Bishop  of  the 

Mstenj  may  have  shown  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  tax  Church,  Dr.  Reinkens,  resides.     It  was  less 

labor  for  the  support  of  oapitiU.  attended  than  any  of  the  five  previous  Synods, 

All  internal  revenue  taxes  should  be  dispensed  with,  "•"•""^^^^  vuau  auj  w*  wjo  u  t  «  pt  ^t  j vuo  ^j  uwu«, 

sad  a  graduated  income  tax  substituted.  ^7  1«  pn«»ts  and  42  laymen  bemg  present. 

We  demand  the  immediate  calling  in  and  payment  The  usual  statistical  report  on  the  condition  of 

of  all  United  States  bonds  in  full  legal-tender  money,  the  Church  was  not  presented  this  year.    The 

We  demand  an  equalisation  ofbounties  for  soldiers.  Bishop  In  his  opening  address  admitted  that 

nedenonncesllreferencestoonr  latecivil  warofa  xi,^^  *V„j  u^^^-JT?-  ♦!»*.  «.»^  »««.  «**  <«« 

malicioM  and  insulting  nature  as  revolutionary  and  ^^^  ^  «>««?  dunng^e  part  yey  no  in- 

wboHyinoooaistent  with  the  principles  of  free  govern-  crease  of  number,  but  stated  that  there  had 

ment,  and  antaoonistio  to  the  restoration  of  the  old  not  been  either  a  retrogression.    He  was  still 

taAto:  **  United  we  stand,  divided  we  faU."  very  hopeful  respecting  the  future  prospects 

A  platform  reported  by  the  minority  of  the  of  the  Church.    It  was  resolved  to  establish  a 

Committee  on  Resolutions  called  out  bitter  dis-  pension  fund  for  invalided  priests.    Next  year 

CQssion,  and  when  it  was  voted  down  a  num-  no  Synod  will  be  held,  but  a  Church  Congress, 

ber  of  delegates  left  the  Convention.     They  either  at  Heidelberg  or  Mannheim.   The  Syno- 

iasaed  a  circular  repudiating  its  action,  and  dal  Council,  which  remains  in  power  until  the 

calling  a  meeting  for  conference  in  Toledo  on  meeting  of  the  next  Synod,  will  consist  of  the 

the24tb  of  June.    At  that  meeting  the  action  Bishop,  Professor    Sohulte   (Vice-President), 

of  the  Columbus  Convention  was  repudiated,  Professors  Knoodl,  Weber,  and  Michelis,  one 

and  a  number  of  resolutions  were  adopted,  but  parish  priest,  and  four  other  laymen.     The 

no  attempt  to  nominate  a  State  ticket  was  Church    suffers   considerably  from  want  of 

made.  funds,  and  the  Bishop  stated  that  several  offers 

The  Prohibitionists  had  a  full  ticket  in  the  from  excellent  priests  had  therefore  to  be  de- 
field,  elined.    Two  students  were  studying  theology 

The  election  was  held  October  14th,  and  re-  in  the  theological  faculty  of  Bonn.    The  three 
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Old  Catholio  professors  of  this  facalty,  who  ioa,  and  passed  a  seriea  of  resoktioiiB  to  that 

last  year  withdrew  from  the  Synod  hecanse  effect.    The  President  of  the  Synodal  Conncil, 

they  disapproved  the  aholition  of  priestly  oeli-  Landamman  Keller  of  Aar^n,  resigned  bis 

bacy,  had  continued  to  keep  aloof  from  active  post  on  account  of  old  age.   He  was  sacce^ded 

cooperation  in  the  work  of  the  Church.    For  by  Herr  Philippi  of  Baale. 

the  same  reason,  most  of  the  priests  and  con-  The  Old  Catholics  of  Austria  had  at  the  be- 

gregations  of  Bavaria  have  suspended  their  ginning  of  1879  three  congregations,  orpiiize<i 

relations  with  the  Bishop  and  the  Synod.    Dr.  accordmg  to  law  and  therefore  recognized  Iv 

DoUlnger,  who  has  never  sympathized  with  the  state,  at  Vienna,    Ried,  and  li\  am^Micrf. 

the  organization  of  an  independent  Church,  Being  as  yet  without  a  bishop,  they  were  douU- 

contents  himself  with  protesting  against  the  ful  whether  they  had  the  rignt  to  call  a  SvnuO ; 

Vatican  Council,  and  takes  no  active  part  in  but  their  legal  adviser,  F^fesaor  8chiiit«  ni 

the  building  up  of  an  Old  Catholic  Church.  Bonn,  accorded  to  them  the  right  of  coD^it<:t' 

He  resisted,  however,  the  efforts  made  by  an  ing  themselves    *'  an    extrao^inary  BjDud." 

Austrian  prelate,  at  the  special  request  of  the  This  Synod  met  at  Vienna  on  July  5th,  iIilq!- 

Pope,  and  by  Archbishop  Steichele  of  Munich,  taneously  with  the  Synods  of  German j  &it<l 

his  former  pupil,  to  induce  him  to  rejoin  the  Switzerland.     A  provisional  Synodal  CoubcI 

communion    of    Rome.      The  Old   Catholio  was  constituted,  with  Dr.  linder,  a  meniber  cf 

Church  lost  in  1879  some  of  its  most  distin-  the  Vienna  Town  Council,  as  President^  scd 

Siished  members,  as  Professor  Huber  (see  the  three  priests  of  the  Church  and  three  otLcr 
BFTUABiES,  Fobsiqn)  and  Classen  Kappel-  laymen  as  members.  Subject  to  ratificatic: 
mann.  by  a  future  Synod,  the  Synodal  C^ouncil  ad<  |t- 
The  Synod  of  the  "  Christian  Catholics  "  of  ed  for  Austria  the  reforms  thna  far  introdaaJ 
Switzerland  held  its  fifth  annual  session  on  by  the  German  and  Swiss  Synods.  The>e  rc- 
June  5th  at  Solotburn,  the  capital  of  the  can-  forms  are  classified  under  eight  beads:  1.  T^^- 
ton  of  the  same  name.  The  Church  has  begun  participation  of  the  laity  in  the  outer  govem- 
and  will  continue  to  suffer  great  losses  in  prop-  ment  of  the  Church,  popular  e]ecta<A  of  tic 
erty  and  power  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  in  clergy,  etc. ;  2.  Confession  to  be  volnntan^, 
consequence  of  the  determination  of  the  Ro-  not  compulsory ;  8.  Freedom  of  the  dergr  t( 
man  Catholics  (those  who  adhere  to  the  reso-  marry ;  4.  Use  of  the  national  tongue  in  tk 
lutions  of  the  Vatican  Council)  to  accept  the  liturgy  and  all  ecclesiaatical  offices ;  6.  Fa; tii j 
church  law  of  the  canton,  which  provides  for  and  abstinence  to  be  no  longer  a  matter  of  cl- 
an election  of  all  priests  by  popular  suffrage,  ligation;  6.  Reduction  of  superfluous  festivai?; 
and  subjects  them  to  a  reflection  every  six  7.  Reforms  in  the  matter  of  indnlgencea,  tb 
years.  At  the  first  election  which  took  place  veneration  of  pictures  and  relics,  religioos  pr> - 
in  the  Catholic  parishes,  the  Roman  Catholics  cessions,  etc. ;  8.  Abolition  of  mafi^-atipiD  .^ 
refused  to  take  part,  and  thus  nearly  all  the  and  all  payments  for  spiritual  functions.  11'- 
parishes  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Old  Synodal  Council  was  instructed  t<»  take  il-- 
Catholics.  The  latter,  though  in  power,  con*  necessary  steps  to  obtain  fit>m  the  Reichgra^h 
stitnte  only  a  minority  in  most  of  tne  parishes,  an  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  0.<i 
and  must  be  prepared  to  lose  most  of  them  Catholic  Church,  and  further  to  make  the  ne- 
whenever  the  Roman  Catholics  conclude  to  ez-  cessary  preparation  for  the  future  election  of  a 
ercise  their  right  of  voting.    In  this  way  some  bishop. 

parishes  have  already  been  lost,  and  others  In  France,  the  first  Old  Catholic  congress- 
will  follow.  Bishop  Herzog  reported  this  year  tion  has  at  last  been  organized  in  Pahs  by 
the  number  of  parishes  as  56  (against  61  in  Father  Hyacinthe  (M.  Loyson).  As  long  as  tk 
1878),  and  the  number  of  priests  as  72  (against  French  Church  has  no  bishops  of  her  own.  it 
75  in  1878).  The  number  of  students  of  theol-  has  been  arranged  between  M^  Loyson  on  iLe 
ogy  in  the  Old  Catholic  theolo^cal  faculty  of  one  hand,  and  tlie  Anglican  bishops  of  E^r- 
Berne  was  11.  Communion  in  both  kinds,  land,  Scotland,  and  Irdand,  who  take  a^je* 
which  by  the  Synod  of  1878  was  declared  per-  cial  interest  in  tlie  Old  Catholic  movement  11 
missible,  has  since  been  introduced  in  the  can-  France,  on  the  other,  that  the  Primus  of  Sect- 
tons  of  Geneva  and  Neufch&tel;  the  parishes  of  land  shall  exercise  episcopal  jorisdiction.  -^^ 
the  other  cantons  have  thus  far  retained  com-  delegate  of  the  Primus,  Bishop  Herzoe  ^  f 
munion  in  one  kind.  A  lively  discussion  took  Switzerland  in  July  administered  the  s&<  re- 
place this  year  on  the  subject  of  a  revised  French  ment  of  confirmation  to  seven  persons.  0 vi : 
missal.  It  has  been  approved  by  M.  Michaud,  aiz  hundred  names  were  inscribed  in  Pari;  :..* 
the  most  prominent  man  of  the  Church  in  adherents  to  the  programme  of  Catbolio  rr- 
French  Switzerland,  who  strongly  leans  toward  form  issued  by  M.  Loyson  in  February,  1^1^' 
a  union  with  the  Greek  Church ;  but  Bishop  He  was  assisted  in  Paris  by  two  priests. 
Herzog  condemned  the  attempt,  and  only  con-  OREGON.  The  progress  of  Oregon  by  tie 
ceded  that  the  manual  was  not  un-Catholio,  gradual  increase  of  population  and  the patiitt 
and  recommended  the  Synod  to  refer  it  back  development  of  its  material  reaouroea,  darir^ 
to  the  Genevese  for  better  consideration.  The  the  last  ten  years,  preeents  some  remarka^  o 
Synod  desired  to  enter  into  a  closer  union  with  results.  The  population  of  the  State  in  l^""*^ 
t^ie  Anglican  Churches  of  England  and  Amer-  was  80,161 ;  and  that  of  aome  of  the  U>^^^ 
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was:  Portland,  6,717;  Salem,  1,200;  Albanj,  oonsiderablj  higher.  In  the  last  harvest  jear, 
856 ;  Astoria,  556.  In  eastern  Oregon  there  ending  Angnst  1,  1878,  there  were  exported  to 
were  then  scarcely  10,000  persons.  Two  years  all  oonntries,  inolading  San  Francisco,  British 
later,  on  January  1,  1870,  the  Staters  popnla-  Colombia,  and  Paget  SouDd,  852,161  centals  of 
lion  was  90,988,  while  the  namber  of  innabi-  wheat,  including  nour,  of  the  aggregate  value 
tants  in  Portland,  owing  to  the  building  of  thtf  of  $5,685,166.  Estimated  by  tons,  there  were 
east  and  west  side  railroads,  had  increased  to  exported  to  Great  Britain  alone  in  1878-^74 
11,103  on  January  1,  1872.  From  that  time  49,469  tons  of  wheat,  increaaed  next  year  to 
to  the  end  of  1874  very  little  increase  was  64,989  tons;  the  year  ending  August  1,  1876, 
made  in  the  population  of  Portland  or  of  the  79,911  tons;  1877,  112,697  tons;  while  to  all 
State.  Portland  had  on  January  1,  1874,  12,-  countries  for  the  year  ending  August  1,  1878, 
459  inhabitants,  while  the  State's  population  there  were  exported  176,000  tons  of  wheat,  in- 
aggregated  95,673  persons  that  year.  From  eluding  flour.  A  corresponding  increase  during 
1875  to  1878  both  the  population  of  the  State,  the  next  ten  years  will  make  Oregon  take  rank 
Portland,  and  Astoria  had  increased  wonder-  among  tlie  greatest  wheat-producing  States  in 
fnlly.    Oregon  was  then  estimated  to  contain  the  Union. 

160,000  persons,  Portland  very  nearly  20,000,  The  tonnage  in  like  manner  has  been  in- 
and  Astoria  1,800.  But  the  most  rapid  stride  creasing  each  year  since  1868.  In  that  year 
in  population  was  in  eastern  Oregon.  In  1874  the  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  which  arrived  in 
the  entire  number  of  white  persons  therein  Oolnmbia  River  was  19,966,  and  of  those  de- 
ainounted  to  only  12,000,  and  official  statistics  parting  16,022,  including  steamers  to  and  from 
show  ^lat  there  are  now  in  eastern  Oregon  and  ban  Francisco ;  whereas  in  1876  the  arrivals 
eastern  Washington  Territory  dose  upon  50,-  amounted  to  56,882  tons  register,  and  the  de- 
000  persons.  partures  to  76,617,  an  increase  of  800  per  cent. 
The  tables  of  grain  exports,  prepared  from  on  arrivals  and  nearly  400  per  cent,  on  depar- 
tho  statistics  of  the  Portland  Boani  of  Trade  tures  during  a  period  of  eight  years.  In  1868 
by  its  Secretary,  William  Beid,  show  that  dur-  47  vessels  went  to  sea  over  the  bar  of  the  Go- 
ing the  year  ending  January  1,  1868,  Oregon  lumbia  River;  106  in  1874,  carrying  71,012 
exported  120,980  biurels  of  flour,  and  only  45,-  tons;  108  in  1875,  carrying  184,500  tons;  281 
810  -centals  of  wheat,  none  of  which  was  sent  in  1876,  carrying  154,459  tons ;  and  256  in  1877. 
to  foreign  countries.  This  was  considered  a  carrying  232,897  tons ;  while  in  1868  the  total 
remarkable  increase  over  the  year  ending  Janu-  tonnage  carried  to  sea  by  all  classes  of  vessels 
ary  1, 1867,  when  only  29,811  barrels  of  flour  was  28,867.  The  river  tonnage  shows  eoual 
were  exported.  In  1869  the  total  values  of  development.  In  1868  there  were  received  at 
wheat  and  flour  exports  amounted  to  $589,872.  Portland  by  river-steamers  418,968  sacks  of 
In  1870  Oregon  began  to  do  a  direct  foreign  flour  and  55^868  sacks  of  wheat,  and  there  were 
trade  with  Europe,  and  dispatched  from  the  then  only  nme  steamers  engaged  in  the  carry- 
Columbia  River  12  vessels  with  189,892  cen-  ing  trade  on  the  rivers,  with  a  registered  ton- 
tals  of  wheat,  of  the  value  of  $379,618.  The  nage  of  2,179.  In  1875  the  Oregon  Steam 
united  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  to  all  conn-  Navigation  Company,  Oregon  Steamship  Com- 
tries  in  that  year  amounted  to  $1,050,522.  In  pany,  and  Willamette  Transportation  Company 
the  succeeding  year,  1871-72,  there  were  dis-  had  together  82  steamers  and  barges,  with  an 
patched  to  Europe  12  e^ips  of  larger  tonnage,  aggregate  tonnage  of  18,698  alone ;  in  addition 
with  242,759  centals  of  wheat,  of  the  value  of  to  which  other  Individuals  then  owned  12 
$.531,689.  So  successfiil  had  these  ventures  be-  smaller  steamers,  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  of 
come  that  in  the  next  year  the  foreign  exports  of  2,478.  In  1878  the  river-steamers  plying  on 
wheat  were  more  than  doubled,  as  in  1872-^73  the  Oolnmbia  and  Willamette  Rivers,  including 
there  were  dispatched  to  Europe  24  vessels  with  three  steam-tugs  on  the  Columbia  bar,  num- 
5()9,4dO  centals  of  wheat.  The  next  year,  1878  bered  72,  with  an  aggregate  registered  tonnage 
-74,  Oregon  tried  the  export  of  flour  to  Europe,  of  25,089 ;  in  addition  to  which  there  were  20 
and  shipped  97,600  barrels  and  999,882  centals  river-barges,  of  the  united  tonnage  of  5,661. 
of  wheat  to  the  United  Eangdom  in  54  vessels,  The  productions  raised  by  the  farming  popula- 
receiving  in  return  therefor  $2,485,794.  The  tion  required  greater  facilities  of  transporta- 
total  receipts  from  wheat  and  flour  exports  in  tion  and  new  steamers  each  year.  To  these 
that  year  amounted  to  $4,087,008 — an  increase  have  been  added  two  railroads,  250  miles  in 
in  two  years  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  length,  which  bring  to  Portland  daily  large 
other  State.  In  1874-^75  there  were  dispatched  quantities  of  wheat,  flour,  and  other  produce. 
to  Europe,  China,  and  Australia  78  vessels.  Up  to  January,  1868,  the  whole  of  the  export 
with  1,299,818  centals  of  wheat  and  116,000  trade,  except  to  Puget  Sound  and  Honolulu, 
barrels  of  flour,  in  addition  to  826,822  centals  waa  with  San  Francisco.  According  to  the 
of  wheat  exported  to  California  and  other  manifests  of  the  cargoes  of  all  the  steamers  and 
countries — the  total  exports,  reducing  flour  to  coasters  from  Oregon  to  the  Gk)lden  Gate,  the 
wheat,  that  year,  1875-^76,  being  2,568,589  value  of  merchandise  then  exported  was  $1,- 
centals.  The  year  ending  August  1,  1877,  did  678,798 ;  while  the  shipments  by  Wells,  Fargo 
not  show  any  increase  of  exports  in  quantity  &  Co.,  from  Oregon  mines,  of  gold  duc^  bars, 
over  the  preceding  year,  but  the  values  were  coin,  and  treasure,  a  record  of  which  was  theo 
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aooaratelj  kept,  amounted  to  $1,001,000.    In  only  one  third  of  the  foreign  im]>ort8  come 

1869  and  1870  these  gold  shipments  fell  off.  direct  to  Portland— the  other  two  thirds  cum- 
and  in  their  place  there  were  shipped  increased  ing  via  San  Francisco,  where  the  duties  &re 
qnantities  of  produce  and  merooandise,  until  paid.  It  is  therefore  impossihle  to  give  &  cc^r- 
K>r  the  year  ending  August  1,  1876,  the  prod-  rect  detail  of  the  import  trade  and  contract  the 
uoe  exports  to  San  francisco  amounted  in  value  same  with  the  exports.  The  export  trade  v  ib 
to  $4,105,025 ;  1877,  to  $5,829,192 ;  and  1878,  China  and  Australia  has  fallen  off,  and  the  csr- 
to  $6,134,491.  In  1878  and  1874  the  passen-  goes  of  lumher  formerly  shipped  to  those  conn- 
ger  traffic  hy  the  ocean-steamers  between  San  tries  are  now  dispatched  from  Puget  Sound. 
Francisco  and  Portland  had  fallen  off  consid-  One  vast  gain  to  the  commerce  of  Ore^oD  U» 
erably,  and  at  the  end  of  each  of  these  years  been  the  dissemination  of  information  dur.cp 
Oregon  had  not  gained  more  than  800  to  1,000  the  last  five  years  as  to  the  safety  of  the  lir 
per  year  of  arrivals  over  departures.    From  lumbia  bar. 

August  1,  1875,  to  August  1,  1876,  a  manifest  The  advance  in  the  value  of  lands  has  ken 
increase  had  taken  place  in  the  passenger  travel,  no  less  remarkable.  In  1868  prairie  and  hj 
During  that  year  the  State  Board  of  Immigra-  improved  fanning  lands  in  Lmn,  Lane,  fii 
tion  reported  to  the  Legisdature  a  gain  of  Tamhill  Counties,  and  generally  over  tlie  ^Vil- 
li,21 3  persons  in  population  for  the  twenty  lamette  Valley,  could  easily  be  obtained  at  free: 
months  preceding  August  1,  1876,  of  which  $15  to  $20  per  acre,  while  distant  bmsh-kL>l 
it  was  ascertained  that  9,568  had  come  by  the  or  what  is  now  called  oak-grab  land,  vas  till- 
ocean-steamers  via  San  Francisco.  From  Au-  ing  at  $8  to  $4  per  acre.  When  the  Ort^cs 
gust  1,  1876,  to  August  1, 1877,  the  total  num«  and  Cdifomia  and  Oregon  Central  Rai]roa<!- 
ber  of  persons  who  arrived  by  ocean-steamers  were  built,  farm-lands  were  sold  at  what  vtr* 
at  Portland,  excluding  soldiers,  Chinamen,  and  then  considered  speculative  prices,  $25  to  (^> 
children  under  three  years,  numbered  12,848 ;  per  acre ;  and  afterward,  in  1873  and  187^.  & 
and  during  the  year  1878  the  estimated  gain  in  reaction  took  place,  and  prices  of  fair  famrc 
population  to  the  State  of  Oregon  was  upward  landa  fell  to  $20  per  acre.  This  did  not  1<  r; 
of  20,000,  the  most  of  whom  arrived  per  Ore-  continue,  however;  and  in  1875,  1876,  IbTT. 
gon  steamers  via  San  Francisco.  and  1878,  nrices  kept  gradually  advancing.  £i  i 
The  commerce  of  the  State  has  shown  equal  instead  of  large  tract&  aa  was  common  in  l^'- 
improvement.  Before  1868  the  shipments  of  and  1873,  being  in  the  hands  of  a  few  ii'^i- 
gold  dust,  bars,  and  treasure  formed  in  value  viduals,  unable,  as  they  were  then,  to  cultivate 
three  fourths  of  all  the  exports  of  Oregon  ;  but  the  same,  now  a  majority  of  the  best  fariLiu: 
these  gold  shipments  gradually  declined  until  lands  in  the  'Willamette  valley  are  held  in  tn.ct> 
1872,  when  the  amount  was  quite  small.  In  of  160  to  820  acres,  and  at  firm  prices  of  #^^"  tu 
1868  the  total  exports  of  merchandise  from  the  $40,  and  occasionally,  as  around  Albanj  and  >i.- 
Columbia  River  amounted  to  $1,780,408 ;  in  lem,  at  $50  to  $60  per  acre.    High  oaklarc^ 

1870  there  was  very  little  increase,  but  in  1878  which  in  1870  commanded  $5  per  acre,  can  nut 
the  gross  exports  of  merchandise  amounted  to  so  easily  now  be  obtained  in  advantageous 
$4,124,606,  excluding  treasure.  The  dutiable  localities  at  less  than  $12  to  $16  per  arre; 
imports  from  foreign  countries  rose  from  $90,-  while  hill  cleared  lands,  which  were  then  u- 
500  in  1860  to  $809,540  in  1872,  while  the  for-  garded  as  fit  for  pasture  merely,  and  were  mI^- 
eign  exports  during  the  like  period  kept  in  the  big  at  $10  per  acre,  now  command  $20  to  $i.') 
same  proportion  until  1872,  when  the  foreign  per  acre,  dependent  on  the  location  and  cocntT. 
exports  only  amounted  to  $778,376,  so  that  the  An  instance  of  how  little  waa  formerly  knou  d 
balance  of  foreign  trade  was  in  that  year  against  as  to  the  value  and  productiveness  of  iht^  li'l 
Oregon.  She  rapidly,  however,  recovered  this  lands  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Waldo  lii'N 
loss,  for  the  direct  imports  from  foreign  conn-  around  Salem,  which  are  of  a  red  color,  hvi\  '<: 
tries  fell  away  from  $808,540  in  1872  to  $475,-  productive,  easily  workable,  and  rich  in  i^-  i-- 
508  in  1877,  while  the  foreign  exports  in  the  There,  although  contiguous  to  Salem,  top' ^ 
same  period  (five  years)  rose  from  $779,876  in  roada,  to  railroada  and  steamboata,  it  was  cir:- 
1872  to  $1,498,722  in  1874,  and  to  $3,990,191  cult  to  obtain  more  than  $7  to  $8  per  acre  l<  r 
in  1877 ;  showing  a  vast  gain  annuity  of  ex-  these  lands  when  cleared,  whereas  to-daj  tl<^/ 
ports  over  imports  from  1871  to  1877.  ^For  sell  readily  (the  cleared  portions)  at  loOixr 
the  year  ending  August  1,  1875,  the  gross  ex-  acre,  exclusive  of  improvements.  The  \*^< 
ports  of  produce  and  merchandise  from  Oregon  samples  of  wheat  exMbited  at  the  Centcrj.iJ 
amounted  to  $10,176,251,  or  deductmg  ship-  and  Paris  Expositions  of  1876  and  1878  w«  re 
ments  of  treasure  per  Wells,  Fargo  dc  Co.,  of  raised  from  these  hill  lands.  In  farm-buil^in^ 
$2,278,250  Twhioh  properly  are  not  exports),  there  has  been  great  improvement,  and  al^o  m 
the  net  total  exports  for  the  year  ending  Au-  fences.    The  immense  tracts  of  bmsh-lanii  m 

fast  1,  1875,  amounted  to  $9,175,087;  1877,  to  Tamhill,  Marion,  Polk,  and  Ckckamas  Cc<i^ 
11,571,355;  and  1878,  to  $14,644,978.  The  ties  have  been  converted  since  1874  into  wheat- 
details  of  these  exports  during  the  years  Just  lands.  So  extensively  has  this  improTenuLt 
mentioned  are  made  up  from  the  annual  reports  taken  place  that  the  aspect  and  appearance  <  i 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  are  therefore  au-  several  districts  have  been  so  changed  aa  t^  l<o 
thentic    As  regards  the  imports  since  1872,  scarcely  recogniaed.    In  the  Waldo  HUIb  c]tii^ 
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ing  operations,  both  east  and  west,  have  pat  889,508  cases,  yielding  $2,838,000.    But  the 
into   cultivation   large  tracts  of  land  which  catch  of  that  year  and  of  1878 — which  latter 
hitherto  were  unprodactive  and  worthless.  So  was  only  845,000  cases — conclusively  proved 
also  in  the  Polk  and  Benton  Hills.   The  present  that  without  legislation  and  the  necessary  pro- 
valae  of  Willamette  Valley  farms  is  bound  to  tection  to  the  salmon  this  valuable  commercial 
be  maintained^  and,  although  not  desirable,  the  product  would  soon  be  lost  to  the  State.    Ac- 
indications  are  that  they  wUl  go  very  much  cordingly  both  the  Legislatures  of  Oregon  and 
higher — especially  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Washington  Territory  passed  joint  laws,  which 
Lane,  Linn,  and  Marion,  where  a  narrow-gauge  took  effect  in  January,  1879,  for  the  protection 
railroad  is  projected  from  Springfield,  in  Lane  of  these  fisheries,  and  to  raise  a  revenue  each. 
County,  to  StJem.    At  present,  the  value  of  year  to  propagate  and  still  more  develop  and 
lands  in  this  stretch  of  country,  75  miles  in  increase  the  artificial  production  of  salmon, 
length,  is  85  to  50  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  This  legislation  has  placed  the  canneries  on  a 
western  portions  of  the  same  counties.      A  firmer  basis,  and  given  those  engaged  in  the 
greater  progress  in  value,  however,  has  taken  industry  greater  confidence.    The  foreign  de- 
place  in   the  Walla  Walla  Valley  and   dis-  maud  has  become  a  settled  fact,  and  Oregon 
tricts  around  the  same.     In   1868  improved  canned  salmon  is  now  used  in  nearly  all  civil- 
land,  which  now  sells  there  at  $20  to  $25  per  ized  countries  as  a  daily  article  of  diet 
acre,  was  sold  for  $2.50  per  acre,  and  in  1873        The  various  agricultural  products  of  the  State 
the  same  land  was  selling  at  $8  per  acre.    AU  also  show  a  rapid  increase.    In  1868  the  total 
along  eastern  Oregon  and  eastern  Washington  wheat-crop  raised  in  Oregon  was  1,585,000 
Territory,  up  as  far  as  Lewiston,  an  advance  bushels;  in  1870,  2,270,000  bushels;  in  1878, 
in  values  of  farm-lands  has  been  maintained,  8,127,000  bushels;  in  1875,  5,251,102  bushels; 
although  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  Walla  and  in  1877,  7,896,676  bushels.    These  figures 
Walla  Valley.  Improved  agricultural  lands  sell  Indicate  a  rapid  progress,  and  considering  that 
in  the  Lewiston  and  Palouse  Valley  districts  the  Staters  population  in  1877  was  about  120,- 
for  #6  to  $10  per  acre.   In  the  IJmpqua  Valley,  000  persons,  including  cities  and  towns,  it  will 
in  south  western  Oregon,  good  farming  lands  thus  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  raised 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  railroad  to  Rose-  was  66  bushels  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
burg  were  selhng  at  $5  to  $6  per  acre;  they  in  the  State,  or  an  average  of  19  bushels  per 
njw  find  purchasers  at  $15  to  $16,  and  fre-  acre;   and  the  price  obtained  that  year  was 
qudntly  $20  per  acre.     In  southern  Oregon  $1.75  to  $2.10  per  cental.    In  1869  the  quantity 
there  has  been  little  advance  during  the  past  of  wool  produced  all  over  the  State  was  1,066,- 
ten  years.    In  some  cases,  owing  to  local  cir-  455  pounds,  of  which  there  was  exported  to 
ramstances,  they  have  advanced  slightly ;  bat  San  Francisco  8,190  bales,  of  the  value  of  $134,- 
i-)  a  general  rule  the  want  of  transportation  749.    In  1871  there  was  1,750,600  pounds  of 
f  ii-ilities  has  retarded  both  the  settlement  and  wool  produced ;  in  1873,  2,036,000  pounds;  in 
•  iev^elopment  of  southern  Oregon.  1875,  2,688,050  pounds;  while  in  1877  there 
In  1868  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  wasraised5,736,650poands,  of  which  there  was 
hid   not  commenced  the  export  of   salmon,  exported  to  San  Francisco  alone,  as  admitted  by 
which  industry  has  only  progressed  during  the  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city,  4,929,- 
last  seven  years.    The  year  1871  was  the  first  675  pounds.    The  value  of  the  wool  exports 
in  which  canned  salmon  were  exported;  80,-  had  increased  from  $134,749  in  1869  to  $756,- 
0>)  cases  realized  $150,000.    In  1878  91,000  000  in  1876,  and  $998,805  in  1877;  and  1878 
cisea  realized  $501,000.    At  that  time  salmon  returns  show  it  to  be  $1,267,373,  an  increase  of 
was  so  plentifiil  and  cheap  that  the  enterprise  750  per  cent,  in  eight  years.    The  quality  of 
was  very  profitable,  and  the  foreign  demand  the  wool  each  year  has  so  much  improved  that 
lia^l  so  increased  that  the  people  were  wild  with  Oregon  wool  now  commands  (like  its  wheat) 
excitement;  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  highest  prices  in  the  Boston  market,  and 
canneries  were  erected  on  both  sides  of  the  received  medals  and  diplomas  at  the  Centennial 
C/olambia  River,  even  as  far  up  as  the  Cascades,  of  1876  for  (using  the  words  of  the  commis- 
These  canneries  increased  the  production  and  rioners)  *^  merino  wool,  very  fine  specimens  of 
irradually  drained  the  river,  and  the  salmon  fine  fiber  and  good  staple,  very  much  resem- 
tisheries,  regarded  as  for  ever  practically  inex-  bling  Australian  wool,  and  giving  evidence 
iiaostible,  became  endangered  through  want  of  that  Oregon  can  produce  wool  of  very  great 
proper  legislation.    In  1875  there  were  835,000  value.'^     The  woolen  mills  in  the  State  oon- 
rx^es  exported,  which  realized  $1,650,000.    In  aume  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crop  each 
1 S76  the  capacity  of  aU  old  canneries  was  in-  year,  and  their  consumption  is  always  inoreas- 
creased,  and  new  canneries  were  still  erected,  ing.  The  market  for  the  oat-crop  is  in  the  State, 
So  greatly  had  this  industry  extended  that  in  Puget  Sound,  British  Columbia,  and  California, 
the  end  <^  1876  there  were  thirty  canneries  in  In  1868  there  was  raised  2,029,909  bushels  of 
operation,  with  a  united  capacity  for  canning  oats ;  in  1875,  2,983,086  bushels,  which  realized 
795,000  cases  of  salmon.    In  that  year,  how-  $1,657,563 ;  and  in  1877,  4,127,668  bushels, 
ever,  the  maximum  production  was  reached,  averaging  85  bushels  to  the  acre,  from  which 
479.000  oases  bein^  then  eroorted,  which  real-  there  was  exported  to  San  Francisco  135,163 
ized  $2,598,000.    In  1877  there  were  exported  sacks.    But  this  article  of  commerce  fluctuates 
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more  than  any  other  agricultaral  product  raised  wool,  or  less  than  one  fifth  of  what  Ore^c 
in  Oregon  on  account  of  the  wide  difference  in  now  prodaces,  and  it  was  then  stated  of  la;- 
prices  between  one  year  and  another,  caased  ifornia,  as  is  frequently  said  now  of  Oregcn 
by  there  being  a  large  or  small  crop  of  oats  for  that  she  conld  not  produce  much  more;  jtt  i^i 
the  time  being  in  California.    In  the  lesser  1876  Oalifomia  produced  the  enormous  qu;ii* 
agricultural  productions,  such  as  barley,  hay,  tity  of  56,650,970  pounds  of  wool,  as  t^hown 
potatoes,  and  com,  during  the  last  ten  years,  by  the  statistics  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerev 
equally  faTorable    progress  has  been  made,  of  San  Francisco.     The  vast  public  domaJD  \i 
For  instance,  in  1860,  there  was  raised  26,254  eastern  Oregon  and  eastern  Washmgton,  ou- 
bushels  of  barley ;  in  1870,  210,786,  averaging  taininff  together  upward  of  100,000  square  iliK^ 
29  bushels  per  acre.    Of  rye  there  was  raised,  of  land  preeminently  suited  for  sheep•pastn^a;^ 
in  1870,  8,820  bushels,  and  in  1875,  17,263  may  therefore  be,  as  in  California,  erentuilj 
bushels.    In  1860  there  was  raised  only  27,886  occupied  by  sheep-ranches ;  and  if,  as  statU  > 
tons  of  hay,  and  in  1875,  161,438  tons,  which  have  shown,  Oregon  wool  increased  750  [t: 
realized  $1,937,196.    Oregon  has  always  been  cent,  the  last  eight  years,  it  is  reasoDsbie  tr> 
famed  as  a  good  potato  country.    In  1870  Ore-  suppose  the  same  increase  may  follow  in  t:  c 
gon  raised  803,819  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  next  ten  years,  in  which  case  the  producti-  l 
in  1875,527,829  bushels.    Of  Indian  com  or  of  wool  would  then   amount  to  58,9rHi'>> 
maize  there  was  raised  only  72,138  bushels,  and  pounds.    In  1870  there  were  120,197  cattlf  i: 
in  1875,  96,720  bushels ;  but  Oregon  is  no  com  the  State ;   in  1875,  276,466 ;  the  namber  is 
country,  owing  to  the  cool  nights  of  summer.  1878  is  estimated  at  425,000.    The  price?  rc&i- 
It  may  be  noticed  that  the  average  per  acre  of  ized  in  1874  and  1875  were  poor,  but  now  th  : 
each  product  raised  is  small  compared  with  the  cattle  from  the  eastern  ranges  are  trantpf  n-: 
amount  raised  in  Great  Britain.     This  is  quite  to  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Bailroa^!?  i"^ 
true,  but  in  Oregon  the  low  average  is  due  to  a  shipment  to  the  Western  States,  prices  hs^- 
very  superficial  knowledge — often  no  knowl-  advanced  considerably  and  given  cattle  hL^l 
edge  at  all— of  farming,  and  to  volunteer  crops,  stock  men  greater  encouragement  to  inrre.^ 
But  while  this  is  so,  the  United  States  Com-  their  herds.    In  1870  there  were  raised  111^,4'' 
missioner  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C,  hogs ;  in  1876,  181,500.    Wheat  had  sttaiiv  i 
in  his  annual  report  to  Congress  for  1876,  says  such  a  high  figure  during  these  five  years  t)<  t 
that  in  all  crops  (except  Indian  com)  which  farmers,  instead  of  putting  it  into  hogs,  s<>1'M'- 
have  been  raised  in  the  United  States,  Oregon  and  no  inducement  was  thus  afforded  to  cult  - 
far  exceeded  the  average  of  every  other  State  vate  or  increase  the  production  of  bo^^-   A 
in  the  Union,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  year  noticeable  feature  is  the  increase  of  milch  c*'^^  ? 
after  year.     The  same  officer  estimated  the  In  1870there  were  62,400 miloh cows;  m\^'' 
value  of  farm  products  in  Oregon  annually  per  80,900;  and  in  1878  (estimatedX  93,000.   Ti : 
head  of  farming  population  to  be  $639,  and  United  States  Commissioner  of  AgricuItToc 
per  head  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State,  points  out  that  since  1872  Oregon  has  givtn 
$78.06 ;  while  he  estimated  the  value  of  farm  more  attention  to  dairying,  and  shows,  con- 
property  owned  by  persons  engaged  in  agricul-  pared  with  other  States,  the  largest  incres^k^  in 
ture  to  be  $2,300  per  head.    !nie  amount  of  numbers  (per  population)  of  cattle  and  miicii 
exports  is  $100  to  every  person  in  the  State.  cows.    The  raising  of  horses  has  become  ^l- 
The  increase  in  stock  is  to  be  found  chiefly  other  favorite  industry,  developing  gradnai'v. 
in  eastern  Oregon.    There  are  in  that  part  of  In  1870  there  were  52,802  horses  in  the  t^tsio; 
the  State  57,416  square  miles  of  land,  which,  in  1875,  75,966;  and  (estimated)  in  1878,  let,- 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  limited  portion,  850. 

is  all  fit  either  for  grazing  or  agriculture.    In  Beyond  a  very  large  number  of  flour  and  "^w 

1870  there  were  818,123  sheep  in  the  State,  mills,  four  woolen-mills,  a  number  oi  f1l^ni^  ro 

one  fourth  of  which  were  located  in  eastern  and  sash  and  door  factories,  eight  or  t^n  f>  x- 

Oregon,  one  half  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  and  dries  and    machine-shops,  one  iron-smt'ltiij 

the  remainder  in  Douglas  County  and  southern  works,  one  oU- works,  one  flax  and  one  p>^i  < ' 

Oregon.     These  flocks  kept  increasing  very  mill,  a  shoe  factory,  and  a  few  other  li*^' 

materially  in  eastern  Oregon,  until  there  were  factories,  there  are  no  great  mannfactrr;:  c 

in  1877  about  1,963,566  sheep  in  the  State,  of  enterprises,  except  ship-building  at  Coos  T\-.}\ 

which  eastern  Oregon  possessed  nearly  two  where  48  vessels,  including  two  large  tV-.i^ 

thirds,  and  the  remainder  were  in  westem  or  the  latter  of  the  value  of  $80,000  each,  L :\- 

southern  Oregon.    These  figures  are  tested  by  been  built.    At  Portland  the  majority  of  t  / 

the  wool  product  of  1878,  which  realized  up-  river-steamers  (there  are  72  in  number)  Uw 

ward  of  6,000,000  pounds  of  wool ;  and  as  tha  been  built,  and  a  United  States  steamer;  tj^ 

average  yield  is  but  three  pounds  of  wool  per  cutter  Tom  Corwin  was  also  built  in  1^'' 

sheep,  the  figures  above  given  are  thus  below  The  flour  manufactured  in  the  State  is  of  tn  • 

the  correct  number  of  sheep.    This  industry  finest  quality,  and  finds  a  good  inoreasiDg  mar 

promises  to  develop  itself  enormously  during  ket  in  San  Francisco,  British  Columbis.  &i  '^ 

the  next  ten  years,  as  evinced  by  what  has  Great  Britain,  the  exports  of  flour  bavins  ij- 

taken  place  in  California.    That  State  twenty  creased  since  1872.    The  several  ooal-miB^^^  i^' ' 

years  ago  only  produced  1,000,000  pounds  of  the  coast  of  Oregon  export  annually  aboat  5*, 
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000  tons  of  ooal  to  San  Franoisco,  while  the  at  Albany,  Salem,  and  Portland,  and  rarions 

lumber  exports  from  Ooos  Baj  alone  are  24,*  lesser  pnblio  buildings  have  been  erected,  at  an 

000,000  feet  annoallj.    The  total  namber  of  aggregate  cost  of  $2,050,000 ;  wLile  the  United 

feet  of  lomber  produced  in  the  jear  1875,  ao-  States  have  spent  in  the  improvement  of  the 

cording  to  the  State  census  returns,  was  98,-  rivers  and  in  the  looks  building  at  the  Cascades 

28d,684  feet.     There  are  owned  at  Portland  dose  on  $1,000,000  in  the  last  ten  years. 

five  ocean-steamers,  of  the  value  of  $700,000;  In  1879  the  spring  crop  of  wheat  from  the 

nine  sailing  vessels,  of  the  value  of  $210,000.  Willamette  Valley  proved  below  the  average. 

The  extent  of  railroads  in  the  State  is  as  yet  At  the  same  time  the  fall  wheat  seeded  in  the 
limited.  The  Oregon  and  California  and  the  autumn  of  1878  was  double  that  of  any  pre- 
Oregon  Central  in  1870  opened  up  and  de-  ceding  year,  bnt  the  spring  was  backwaixl  and 
veloped  western  Oregon,  making  what  was  the  rains  continued  unusually  late.  The  re- 
considered prior  thereto  a  wilderness  one  of  ceipts  were  tlierefore  estimated  at  46,000  to 
the  most  favored  valleys  in  the  United  States.  48,000  tons  of  wheat  from  eastern  Oregon  and 
Since  1871  no  new  railroad  has  been  con-  eastern  Washint^n,  and  85,000  to  90,^0  tons 
Btrncted  in  the  State,  except  the  Dayton  and  of  winter  or  fall-sown  wheat,  and  from  40,000 
Grande  Ronde  narrow-gauge  road,  which  has  to  45,000  tons  of  spring-sown  grain,  from 
opened  up  to  Portland  a  fine  farming  country,  western  Oregon,  aggregating  about  180,000 
and  which  is  now  advancing  to  Dallas,  in  Polk  tons.  Deducting  therefrom  what  is  necessary 
County,  a  distance  of  86  miles.  The  intention  to  sustain  the  population  of  160,000  souls,  and 
of  the  owners  of  the  west  side  railroad  is  to  seed  for  next  year's  crop,  the  probable  surplus 
continue  that  road  to  Corvallis  from  St  Joseph  of  wheat  for  export  would  certainly  not 
during  1879,  a  distance  of  55  miles,  while  on  exceed  140,000  tons — a  deficiency  of  10  to 
the  eaist  side  of  the  Willamette  Valley  a  new  12  per  cent,  compared  with  last  year.  Oats 
road  is  projected  on  the  narrow-gauge  system,  and  barley  yielded  an  average  crop  all  over 
to  extend  from  Springfield  in  Lane  County  the  State;  also  potatoes.  Fraits,  especially 
along  the  foot-hills  of  the  Cascades  on  to  the  plum,  peach-plum,  cherry,  and  smaller 
Salem,  a  distance  of  75  miles,  opening  up  a  fruits,  suffered  much,  and  fell  far  short  of 
country  which  has  suffered  hitherto  for  want  previous  years,  while  the  apple  and  pear  crops 
of  transportation  facilities,  and  which  railroad  are  slighdy  deficient.  The  hay-crop  shows  an 
will  eventually  be  continued  to  Portland  via  increase  of  50  per  cent,  over  previous  years, 
Oregon  City  and  the  west  dde.  A  ten-mile  while  pastures  never  were  in  finer  condition  in 
railroad  is  also  expected  from  Corvallis  to  the  fall ;  and  feed  for  cattle  and  sheep,  both  in 
Philomath  this  year,  which  will  become  a  eastern  and  western  Oregon,  has  been  most 
feeder  to  the  Oregon  Central  (broad  gauge)  abundant  and  exceedingly  above  the  average. 
Railroad  when  constructed  to  Corvallis.  A  Flaxseed  was  a  profitable  and  prolific  crop; 
railroad  (narrow  gauge)  is  also  projected  from  and  hops  have  advanced  considerably  in  price, 
Umatilla  to  Grande  Ronde  Valley,  Union  Coun*  and  the  qoality  was  very  good, 
ty,  120  miles,  which  is  much  needed  to  open  The  exports  of  salmon  for  the  year  from 
up  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  sections  of  the  August  1,  1878,  to  August  1, 1879,  aggregated 
State.  Various  other  narrow-gauge  railroads  412,924  cases,  yielding  $1,868,069,  of  which 
are  proposed.  271,189  cases  were  exported  via  San  Francisco, 

The  financial  progress  has  been  steady,  so  and  141,785  cases  to  (ireat  Britain  direct  from 
that  the  State  ana  the  dty  of  Portland  possess  the  Columbia  River,  showing  a  decrease  of 
all  the  banking  and  money-loaning  capital  ne-  79,828  cases  in  direct  shipments  to  Great  Brit- 
cesaarj  to  carry  on  business  for  some  years  to  ain,  and  an  increase  of  99,812  cases  in  ship- 
come.  Outfflde  of  the  capital  owned  and  em-  ments  by  way  of  San  Francisco  over  the  pre- 
ployed  by  the  various  banks  and  financial  insti-  ceding  year.  The  total  exports  for  the  year 
tutioDS,  there  are  large  sums  of  money  loaned  ending  July  80, 1879,  amounted  to  $12,282,047 ; 
oQt  b J  private  oapitalbts  seeking  investment,  for  1878,  $14,644,973;  for  1877,  $11,571,850. 
which  have  been  and  are  being  invested  in  va-  The  religious  statistics  of  Oregon  show  the 
rious  productive  enterprises,  while  rates  of  in-  following  results:  Baptists — 6  associations, 
terest  on  loans  and  discounts  are  reduced  to  77  churches,  8,454  members;  Catholics — 18 
10  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  money  can  now  churches  and  numerous  stations,  20,000  mem- 
be  obtained  on  good  security  whenever  re-  hers;  Congregationalists  —  28  churches  and 
quired.  preaching   stations,   996  members;    Jews — 1 

Prior  to  1868  large  shipments  of  gold  and  synagogue ;  Methodist  Episcopal  —  8  oonfer- 

lilver  were  made  from  Oregon,  the  gold  prod-  ences,  5,500  members;  Presbyterians — 2  pres- 

net  alone  of  the  State  between  the  years  1851  byteries,  27  churches,  1,564  members;  Protes- 

and  1866  amounting  to  $22,000,000.     From  taut  Episcopal,  84  churches,  888  members; 

that  year  until  1874  the  product  fell  off,  and  Seventh-Day  Adventists — 7  churches ;  Unita* 

has  not  since  averaged  $1,500,000  per  year.  rians — 2  churches ;  Universalists— 5  churches. 

Since  1868  the  locks  at  Oregon  City,  the  The  number  of  children  in  the  public  schools 

State  C^itol  at  Salem,  the  University  of  Ore-  in  1879  was  56,458 ;    in  1878,  58,462.    The 

gon  at  ifagene,  the  penitentiary  at  Salem,  the  amount  of  money  apportioned  for  1879  was 

post-offioe  at  Portland,  the  coimty  court-houses  $86,187.    A  portion  of  the  press  of  the  State 
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has  constantly  urged  the  necessity  of  main-       The  Oregon  Woman's  AssoeiatSon  held  Hs 

taining  the  pablio  schools  simply  as  common  sixth  annnal  convention  on  Febmary  lltli. 

schook,  and  arresting  the  growUi  of  the  high  The  results  secured  by  the  Association  &re 

school  as  subyersive  of  the  intent  and  ends  of  thus  sommed  up  in  the  address  of  the  Presi- 

the  public-school  system.     It  is  stated  that  dent: 

"  one  result  of  the  discussion  in  Oregon  hw       j^^^„  ^^  ^  September  we«  we  hanmd  iritfc 

been  the  creation  of  a  public  sentiment  wbicn  other  than  a  brief,  Bpasmodio,  and  ttraigly  contenw 

will  prevent  any  further  direct  appropriations  bearing,  which  was  in  its  resnhB    iiiiaatU£wrt<^^y. 

from  the  Treasury  like  those  so  long  made  in  True,  we  had  j>reTailed  upon  our  legisktoiB,  prkr  -o 

favor  of  the  college  at  Oorvallis."    The  polnto  ^  ^^\}°  «*^?J»  *^«    T^^^^'^J^^^V^F^ 

J.  ja        •xL'i.-Li'Ai-j'*  and  the  "mamed  woman's  property  biiL"  boOi  1 

presented  against  high  schools  m  the  discussion  ^hi^h,  however,  must  remain  »mp«iively  noil  urtil 

may  be  seen  m  the  following  extract  from  the  we  can  be  empowered  with  the  politioal  ncedoco  d«- 

**  Oregonian  " :  oeesaiy  to  maxe  such  biUs  available  to  anv  cb^s. 

We  hold  that,  for  the  most  part,  Oxe  useless  instruct  «dn"?S  ^L^^^^  TSTi^l'^M 

tion  in  the  priniiry  schools  ooSsi^ts  of  the  features  ro-  &2?.'?J?t!?J^JS?^?ti^T^  IS^iSf^^  ^  ] 

quiredforaamissionintothehigherdepartments.  This  Si?ilISl^v«^^wfl ^^^ 

M  emphatically  true  as  reiraida  schoolTin  the  cities,  r^  session  every  bm  for  tte  promotion  of  womar.  i 

and  it^llhofd  good  forX^vmdal  schools.  ^Sf  SSS^i:i^J^f2'^?fiSio^ 

as  they  imitate  *the  town  customs.    The  useless,  if  ^^  ^??iT^''^^,2^!^^A  ^^ 

not  diiictly  injurious,  features  of  the  primary  schools  JP^"t  ^5  *"  ^?^1^^^^J^^J^ ^^^"^^  \  "•'^ 

are  those  wln^  aw  tlJrust  upon  them  SorS to  com-  J^SL'Sf lw"h5'SS'2 "^Iti^ 

plete  the  machinery  of  the  so-called  system.    The  ^^!^,^^IZ^^J.^J^^^J^S^J^^2^ 

remedy  is  not  far  to  seek.    It  is  to  with<&w  the  en-  ti»em  to  any  class  which  is  denied  penooal  wprewnt*- 

eiigy  now  wasted  in  developing  systems,  and  direct  it        5' ^  ♦i.«„«i,  t  «<.»..;,.^  .»  *\.^  ^«;^i  —  •«»•  *. 

entirely  toward  improving  the  methods  if  primary  in-  ^S?*' *^5^L  JS?*f?^.^J?tv!'?S^"2f^     i 

struction.    Suffident  m^  and  material  force  is  now  «^SSi  «^  '^.^InV^K.f^^tw  w!.„^^  ****"'"- 

expended  on  the  schools,  but  it  is  not  exerted  in  the  tSt^^.^.£^i^^irS:^Z^^i^^  ^ 

rig^  direction.    The  reiJiedy  is  to  give  less  attention  £LS?!^^^«?*  >IJ?S?^,^^^ 

to  the  ornamental  high  schools  and  more  to  the  alma  ?^^'^f^J'L^?'#?tu^  rtl  ^!S!?^-i?^  k 

maim'  of  the  peoplo^the  common  schools.    Children  ^^jL^'Sr^^^^^JT,^^^  '^^^  ^^  *^''' 

are  bewUderwl  and  energy  is  wasted  by  too  rigorous  "n«»^tio»«d  befors  reaching  this  one. 

adherence  to  "  method "  and  "  system."    Some  de-  -         x«Ai..x^-f>_Aij^i.ji. 

velopment  of  intellectual  powers  beyond  what  young        -«^^  ^^^  ^^  the  city  oi  r'ortlana  foroade  tte 

children  in  our  schools  can  be  expected  to  have  at-  employment  of  Chinese  laborers  on  the  streets 

tained  is  necessary  before  formulas  and  definitions  of  the  city.      The  contractor  applied  to  the 

whi^  are  pressed  npon  them  can  be  comi)rehended.  united  States  Circuit  Court  to  enjoin  tfae  citv 

These  can  be  understood  <mly  through  their  apphca-  ^*"*^**  k^w*««  ^^  *  vm*«  wm  v  w  ^j^.u  uj^  wi 

tion.   The  process  fir8^  and  then  the  ^*  rule."  Bright  from  enforcing  the  act.    Judge  Deady  granted 

children  wul  often  commit  to  memory  rules  and  deft-  the  injunction,  and  said  that  the  treaty  recoj^- 

nitaons  fast  enough,  but  after  all  will  not  know  a  syl-  nized  the  right  of  the  Chinese  to  make  this 

lable  of  then:  meaning  till  they  go  back  and  leani  country  their  home,  and  this  neccssarilr  im- 

;^J^'o^T.^l'  tiTSifesl^MroSj  ^  P«ed  the  right  to  live  and  to  labor  for  a  iW 

evolved.    Then,  after  the  process  is  comprehended,  At  the  otate  may  prevent  toe  Obmese  or  Uio 

the  precise  manner  in  which  it  is  formulated  makes  subjects  of  Great  Britain  from  working  iip<.in 

little  diflferenoe.  street  improvements  and  public  works,  it  is 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  not  apparent  why  it  may  not  prevent  tbem 

is  200.    The  increase  has  been  over  fifty  in  ten  from  engaging  in  any  kind  of  employment  or 

months.  working  at  any  kind  of  labor.    This  view  was 

An  investigation  was  made  by  a  committee  confirmed  by  Justice  Field,  who  said  that  the 
of  the  Legislature  with  regard  to  expenditures  treaty  with  China  g^ves  Chinese  the  right  to 
under  the  previous  State  administration.  A  domiciliation  in  the  United  States  *'for  par- 
lengthy  report  accompanied  with  much  testi-  poses  of  curiosity,  for  trade,  and  for  permi- 
mony  was  made  and  published.  nent  residence.'* 


PACKER,  Asa,  bom  at  Groton,  Connecti-  He  continued  for  four  years  farmiog  and  job- 
out,  December  20, 1806,  died  in  Philadelphia,  bing  until  the  opening  of  the  Lehigh  Val- 
May  17th.  He  began  to  learn  the  tannery  ley  Canal,  when  he  removed  to  Ifaaoh  Chunk 
business,  but  on  the  death  of  his  employer  in  to  become  a  boatman  on  tiie  canal.  His  was  one 
1822  went  to  a  relative  in  Susquehanna  County,  of  the  first  boats  diqmtdied,  and  beutf  one« 
Pennsylvania,  and  learned  the  trade  of  a  oar-  engaged  in  the  business,  his  natural  abihties 
penter.  He  then  went  to  New  York  and  began  to  manifest  themseWes.  Not  oontented 
worked  at  his  trade,  but,  meeting  with  little  with  the  profits  from  his  own  boat,  he  con- 
success,  returned  to  Susquehanna  County.  A  tracted  for  the  mastership  of  a  seoond,  wbicb 
year  later  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  poor  he  put  in  charge  ot  his  brother-in-law.  From 
farmer  of  Springfield.  The  fiftieth  anniver-  that  time  his  prosperity  grew  steadily.  He 
sary  of  this  wedding  was  celebrated  in  1878.  saved  his  eaminga,  and  inveated  them  jndi* 
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oioasl J.    His  penetration  of  mind  now  enabled  inent  Presidential  candidate,  and  reoeived  in 

him  to  see  what  the  circamstances  demanded,  the  Democratic  Convention  held  in  New  York 

and  in  1831  he  opened  a  small  store  on  ^e  in  1868  the  rote  of  Pennsylvania  through  fonr- 

bank  of  the  Lehigh,  giving  np  his  charge  as  a  teen  ballots,  and  was  withdrawn  in  favor  of 

boatman,  although  retaining  a  money  interest  General  W.  S.  Hancock.    In  1869  he  was  nom- 

in  several  boats.    Combining  the  knowledge  inated  by  the  Democrats  of  Pennsylvania  as 

be  had  gained  with  his  experiences  as  a  car-  their  candidate  for  Governor,  and  such  was  his 

penter  and  builder,  he  opened  a  boat-yard  and  popularity  that  he  failed  of  an  election  by  only 

began  to  buiJd  boats,  and  contracted  for  build-  4,600  votes.    In  the  previous  year  General 

ing  locks  on  the  upper  Lehigh,  which  he  com-  Grant,  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Pres- 

pleted  in  1837.    He  became  well  known  as  a  idency,  carried  the  State  by  a  majority  of  25,- 

contraotor  in  all  the  Lehigh  country,  and  in  000  votes. 

1838  he  engaged  to  build  boats  atPottsville  for  He  solved  the  labor  question  in  his  district 
the  transportation  of  coal  to  New  York  City,  by  founding  the  Lehiffh  University.  A  strike 
This  work  caused  a  change  in  the  route  of  occurred  among  the  boatmen  on  the  Lehigh 
transportation  to  the  new  canal  from  that  by  Canal,  and  they  collected  with  their  boats  on 
the  way  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  now  fully  the  pool  of  the  river,  above  the  dam  at  Easton, 
embarked  in  the  mining  and  transportation  with  all  the  uncontrolled  passions  and  disor- 
of  coal,  and  had  entered  upon  the  career  of  derly  excesses  that  accompany  such  excite- 
prosperity  and  fame  in  which  he  achieved  great  ments  in  the  coal  regions.  Mr.  Packer,  having 
success.  In  1851  he  succeeded  in  awakening  been  himself  a  boatman  a  few  years  previous, 
public  interest  in  his  plan  for  the  Lehigh  Val-  and  in  the  full  confidence  of  his  kindly  feel- 
ley  Railroad,  and  having  obtained  the  neces-  ings  and  his  knowledge  of  their  thoughts  and 
sary  subscriptions  he  submitted  his  pian  for  needs,  went  to  them  for  a  friendly  talk  on  the 
the  construction  of  the  road  from  Maucn  Chunk  situation.  He  had  no  fear  of  his  life  in  meet- 
to  E^ton.  In  1855  the  work  was  opened  for  ing  this  excited  crowd,  although  from  per- 
business,  with  its  connecting  branches  above  sonal  experience  he  knew  the  temper  of  these 
Manoh  Chunk  to  Hazleton  and  Mahanoy  City,  turbulent  men.  However,  they  would  not  lis- 
After  this  success,  Mr.  Packer  proposed  to  the  ten  to  him,  but  seized  him  and  flung  him  into 
company  to  extend  their  road  north  and  con-  the  river.  Without  exasperation,  and  without 
nect  with  the  Erie  RaUroad  near  or  on  the  acconntiog  this  outrage  an  additional  reason 
New  York  State  line.  This  carried  the  new  for  severity  in  pursuing  the  leaders  of  the  mob 
road  along  the  windings  of  the  Lehigh  River,  to  punishment,  he  viewed  it  as  an  outburst  of 
through  the  narrow  fforge  in  the  mountains,  passionate  ignorance,  and  his  answer  to  the 
across  the  Wyoming  valley,  and  up  the  Sus-  outrage  was  a  great  free  school.  It  would 
qaehanna  River  to  Towanda,  thus  opening  up  take  a  generation  to  disperse  the  ignorance, 
the  entire  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania,  but  the  rising  generation  should  have  the  ben- 
Ab  he  had  foreseen,  this  gave  at  once  an  enor-  eflt  of  all  that  free  tuition  and  the  wise  dis- 
mous  impetus  to  the  coal-mining  business,  and  posal  of  his  wealth  could  give  it.  The  founda- 
developed  other  interests  and  industries  in  a  tlon  and  endowment  of  this  university  was  the 
proportionate  degree,  adding  greatly  to  the  crowning  act  of  his  benevolence.  The  imme- 
wealth  of  the  State  and  its  active  prosperity,  diate  object  is  to  furnish  free  of  cost  to  young 
Under  Mr.  Packer^s  charge  as  president,  the  men  of  talent  and  ambition  a  place  for  a  col- 
road  became  an  immense  success,  and  speedily  legiate  education  of  a  practical  character,  such 
made  its  projector  known  and  popular  not  only  as  can  be  turned  to  account  in  the  more  im- 
ia  the  coal  regions,  but  throughout  the  State,  portant  walks  of  professional  and  business  life 
But  all  this  was  not  accomplished  without  vast  at  the  present  day.  The  endowment  of  the 
struggles  under  difficulties.  He  was  really  university  reached  a  million  and  a  half  before 
swamped  financially,  but  friends  came  to  his  his  death.  In  1878  a  library  building  was 
aid  and  carried  him  through ;  and  ere  long  he  erected  at  a  cost  of  $70,000,  having  a  shelf  ca- 
was  rewarded  by  returning  mUHons,  and  by  a  pacity  for  00,000  volumes.  Other  buildings  for 
substantial  hold  upon  the  vast  resources  of  the  public  use  were  erected  by  lum,  among  which 
Lehigh  Valley,  which  ultimately  made  him  the  was  an  Episcopal  church  in  Mauch  Chunk.  He 
richest  man  in  Pennsylvania.  was  a  man  at  once  gentie  and  firm ;  amiable  in  * 

Early  in  his  career  he  became  interested  in  discussion  and  inflexible  after  decision.    He 

political  affairs.    In  1844  be  was  elected  to  the  was  greatiy  esteemed  and  beloved  by  those 

State  Legislature.    His  object  was  to  secure  who  knew  him,  and  his  most  honorable  monu- 

the  creation  of  a  new  county,  of  which  Manch  ment  will  be  the  memory  of  the  noble  quali- 

Ohunk  should  be  the  county  seat.    He  sue-  ties  and  virtues  with  which  he  adorned  the 

ceeded  in  obtaining  the  formation  of  the  pres-  character  of  the  workingman  and  most  nse- 

ent  eonnty  of  Carbon.    He  then  held  for  five  fnl  private  citizen. 

years  ^e  position  of  Judge  of  the  Oonnty  PENNSYLVANIA.    The  annual  session  of 

Court.     Afterward  he  was  twice  elected  a  the  Legislature  commenced  on  January  7th. 

member  of  Congress,  serving  from  1853  to  In  the  Senate  A.  J.  Herr  of  Dauphin  Oonnty, 

18o7  with  honor  to  himself  and  to  the  satisfao-  Republican,  was  elected  President  pro  Um,  by 

lion  of  his  constituents.    He  became  a  prom-  a  vote  of  82  to  17,  which  was  about  the  reU^ 
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tioQ  of  parties  in  that  body.  In  the  House  plated  in  a  bill  placed  on  the  Hoaae  calendar 
Henrj  M.  Long,  Republican,  was  elected  Speak-  07  a  vote  of  116  to  88,  althoogh  it  failed  to 
er  bjr  a  vote  of  111  to  76.  The  National  vote  become  a  law.  It  proposed  to  forbid  cities  to 
was  8  in  the  Senate  and  10  in  the  House,  in  borrow  money ;  the  councils  should  raiee  ac<i 
each  for  a  third  candidate.  appropriate  all  moneys ;  poor-boarda,  school- 
In  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  State  in  his  boards,  highway  and  street  commissioners,  etc., 
message,  the  Gro?ernor  aUuded  to  the  most  im-  were  abolished ;  contracts  should  be  made  onlT 
portant  subject  of  difficulties  between  work-  to  the  extent  of  yearly  appropriataons;  seln^: 
men  and  their  employers,  and  broaght  forward  councils  should  be  composed  of  tax-payers  wLo 
the  English  system  of  arbitration,  of  which  he  had  held  real  estate  for  at  least  three  years  br- 
said :  fore  their  election,  and  d^ould  have  paid  tAitrs 
In  England,  the  svstem  of  arbitration  and  oondliA-  thereon ;  they  were  to  be  elected  by  the  cit:.-. 
tion  originated  with  the  manufaoturara  and  operators,  at  large,  m  order  to  obnate  a  centraiizaticn 
and  has  chan^,  wherever  fiurly  tried,  the  old  feeling  of  any  single  interest.  The  bill  aseiniiktrii 
of  bitter  hostiUty  between  the  employer  and  tiie  em-  ^^e  office  of  mayor  to  that  of  presidwit  or  iror. 
ployed  mto  one  of  mutual  respect  and  confidence.  ^__^-.  ^-^„4.,«^  «  ,>*-«»•«««♦  f«j  •.^«  ^^i*  -.1 
With  the  Bame  cbus  in  Pennsylvaiia  lies  the  reapon-  0™';  created  a  pemanent  and  non-poht^^nJ 
sibUity  of  the  initiative ;  with  the  Legislature  the  re-  pouce  force ;  consohdated  the  vanous  depart- 
aponsibility  of  education.  Deeply  impreseed  with  the  ments,  and  provided  that  the  expenses  for  lo:  J 
importanoe  of  bringing  about,  if  poeaible,  a  mutual  improvements  should  be  borne  by  the  proptrtv 

^r^^oti^lo^triS^o^''*.^^^^  iuunedi^y  ben,fil«l  and  not  We  ci.j  « 

aU  disputes  and  oontrovereies.  I  gladly  availed  myself  *^S^'     ^he  preparation  of  the  bill  had  cost  lU 

in  the  early  part  of  the  year  or  the  services  of  a  gentle-  State  $20,000. 

man.  a  student  of  industrial  questions,  who  visited  An  act  limiting  a  day^s  work  to  eight  honr< 

England  to  investigate  the  form,  practical  workingp,  was  indefinitely  postponed  in  the  House  bv  a 

and  results  of  the  various  systems  of  arbitration  m  •^i-a  nf  109  tn  K7 

operation  there,  and  commissioned  him  a  special  agent,  ^         V^  *o  o  < .                                         , .     , 

under  the  seal  of  the  State,  to  examine  and  report  the  ^  ^^^  temperance  movement  appeared  id  t  i.e 

aame  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth.    Hia  report  I  Senate  under  the  form  of  a  bill  to  prevent  tlt^ 

have  the  honor  to  transmit    I  have  refhuned  from  any  Bale  of  any  spirituous,  vinoaa,  malt,  or  brew  t<l 

discusMon  of  the  system,  which  is  elaborately  present-  liquors,  which  are  in  any  manner  adnlteratt^l 

ed  m  the  report,  aud  shall  close  simply  by  summing  ""     i^j         ">^i  *  5^^  *"»""«»«^  •uun^rair-i. 

its  results.    Whorover  established,  an  intelligent  och  ni«ed,  drugged,  dduted,  or  oompouDded  wiu 

operation  between  employers  and  employed  naa  been  drugs  or  other  deleterious  or  poisonons  matter, 

effected,  and  steady  employment  secured  at  those  rates  It  was  reported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on 

of  wages  which  the  mcTustrial  conditions  of  a  pompet-  Vice  and  Immorality.  It  provided,  among  other 

itive  market  enabled  capital  to  pay  and  mAint-ftin  a  4.i»:-»-«  #««  ♦Ua  *»»wv^;«*««/^«*  ^#  iw^ml*^>^4.^^v.^  •-,  ^ 

steady  production.  Strikes,  riots,  outrages,  and  trades-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  anpomtment  of  mspecton  by  t:.e 

union  murders  have  become  things  ^  the  pa^    In  courts,  the  confiscation  of  U^uora,  tine  and  iin- 

proerperouB  times  labor  has  ahajred  in  the  mcreasod  prisonment  of  offenders  agaiDSt  the  law  upon 

profits  of  capital,  and  in  periods  of  depression  each  conviction  after  trial  by  Jury,  etc     A  bill  to 

has  mutually  supported  the  other  with  {be  minunum  gecuye  a  reformation  in  the  same  direction  wri> 

of  loss  and  suffcnng.  introduced  in  the  House.    It  provided  for  tL. 

On  January  2l8t,  J.  Donald  Cameron  was  appointment  of  a  State  chemist,  who  dioul*! 

elected  Senator  in  Congress  by  a  vote  of  28  in  have  a  laboratory  in  connection  with  the  A^n- 

the  Senate  to  16  for  Heister  Clymer;  in  the  cultural  Department;  that  people  ahould  seDd 

IIoDse,  Cameron  had   107  votes,  Clymer  76,  specimens  of  spirituous  liquora,  canned  fruiH 

and  16  scattering.  ground  spices,  pepner,  etc.,  to  be  analyzes! ; 

-An  act  to  encourage  the  planting  of  trees  and  that  they  shoma  not  sell  anything  withoi^t 

along  roadsides  was  passed.    It  provides  that  being  tested,  under  severe  penalties,  a  fine  of 

any  person  liable  to  road-tax  who  shall  trans-  $1,000  and  imprisonment  for  from  one  to  fire 

plant  to  the  side  of  the  public  highway  on  his  years.    Neither  of  these  bills  became  a  law. 

own  premises  any  fruit,  shade,  or  forest  trees  An  act  was  passed  authorizing  councils  of 

of  suitable  size,  shall  be  ^owed  by  the  super-  cities  of  the  second  class  of  the  Commonweiil'  K 

visor  of  roads  where  roads  run  through  or  ad-  to  make  an  amicable  settlement  of  munioi;^ 

join  cultivated  fields,  in  abatement  of  his  road-  liens  for  grading,  paving,  and  curbing,  or  otb€r- 

tax,  one  dollar  for  every  four  trees  set  out ;  wise  improving  streets  or  avenues  in  aud  citic«, 

'  but  no  row  of  elms  shall  be  placed  nearer  than  either  under  general  or  special  laws, 

seventy  feet,  no  row  of  maples  or  other  forest  As  the  fbture  sessions  of  the  L^datnre  will 

trees  nearer   than  fifty  feet,   except  locust,  be  biennial,  a  bill  was  passed  to  provide  for  tLe 

which  may  be  set  thirty  feet  apart ;  and  no  al-  receiving,  opening,  and  publishing  of  the  re- 

lowance  as  before  mentioned  shall  be  made,  turns  for  the  election  of  State  Treasurer  atd 

unless  such  trees  shall  have  been  set  out  the  Auditor -General,  when  elected  at  the  sai.a> 

year  previous  to  the  demand  for  such  abate-  election.    It  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 

ment  of  the  tax,  and  are  living  and  well  pro-  committee  from  the  Senate  ana  House  to  sci 

tected  from  animals  at  the  time  of  such  de-  in  conjunction  with  the  Speaker  pr^  f^m.  cf 

mand.    Trees  transplanted  in  the  place  of  dead  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  Uie  House.    As  tl  <' 

trees  are  to  be  paid  for  in  the  aame  manner.  Constitution  says,  ^*  No  senator  or  represeota- 

A  uniform  system  of  municipal  government  tive  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  bL  lii 

for  the  various  cities  of  the  State  was  contem-  have  been  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  of> 
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tice  imder  this  Oommonwealth,'*  tbe  obieotion  it  was  vetoed.    His  objections  were,  tbat  the 

was  raised  to  the  bill  that  this  was  a  oivil  office  bill  was  special  and  within  the  constitutional 

in  order  to  settle  the  matter  for  the  fatore.    The  prohibition.    The  Governor  urged  that  if  the 

Speaker  decided  the  point  not  well  taken,  as  act  was  general,  it  would  be  open  to  valid  ob- 

this  was  not  a  oItU  office,  but  an  additional  jection  as  being  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our 

dutj  imposed  upon  certain  members  of  the  Le-  free  government,  and  as  based  upon  a  theory 

gisdatnre,  and  was  clearly  constitutional-^ as  subversive  of  the  true  principles  of  the  State 

much  so  as  the  serving  upon  an  inaugural  com-  Oonstitntion,  in  that  it  denies  tbe  laborer  the 

mittee  or  any  other  committee.  right  to  sell  his  labor  to  whom  he  pleases  and 

A  bill  was  reported  favorably  to  reestablish  for  such  prices  and  on  such  terms  as  seem  good 
a  local*option  law  in  the  State.  An  unfavor-  to  him,  without  molestation,  hindrance,  or  re- 
able  report  was  made  on  the  bell-punch  bill,  striction.  Another  objection  urged  was  that 
It  was  urged  that  the  contrivance  in  Virginia  the  bill  interfered  with  the  free  employment 
had  proved  to  be  a  fraud.    Neither  passed.  of  capital,  arbitrarily  controlled  trade,  substi- 

A  bill  to  protect  religious  liberty  and  to  pro-  tuted  legislation  for  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
vide  for  the  relief  of  persons  who  observe  the  mand,  and  was  the  beginning  of  a  system  of 
seventh  day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath,  and  paternal  government  at  variance  with  our  po- 
to  exempt  them  from  the  penalties  of  the  act  litical  institutions,  which  always  proved  when 
of  Assembly  passed  April  22,  1794,  was  dis-  tried  ix\jurious  alike  to  the  employed  as  well  as 
cussed  in  the  Senate  and  failed  to  pass — ^yeas  the  employer. 

21,  nays  17,  which  was  five  less  than  the  ma-  The  subject  of  the  State  receipts  and  ezpen- 

joritj  required  by  the  Constitution.    The  bill  ditures  was  one  of  the  most  important  before 

lias  thus  been  defeated  for  four  sessions,  gain-  the  Legislature.  A  special  communication  from 

ing,  however,  five  votes  on  the  last  occasion.  the  Treasurer  stated  that  the  fiscal  year  begin- 

The  women  gained  a  point  at  this  session  by  nuig  on  December  1, 1879,  would  open  with  a 

the  passage  of  a  bill  to  remove  the  disability  or  deficiency  of  $2,219,086.    This  deficiency  he 

disqualification  of  married  women  from  acting  ascribed  to  decreased  revenues  and  the  extraor- 

os  corporators  or  officers  of  any  association  dinary  expenses  of  the  riot  of  1877.    In  conse- 

inoorporated  heretofore,  or  that  may  be  incor-  quence,  a  considerable  amount  was  dme  to  the 

porated  hereafter,  for  purposes  of  learning,  be-  sobools,  and  also  to  the  charitable  institutions 

nevolence,  charity,  or  religion.    Another  bill,  under  an  appropriation  of  which  only  a  small 

to  aathorize  the  appointment  of  women  as  pris-  amount  haa  been  paid, 

on  inspectors,  passed  the  House.    In  the  Senate  A  most  important  revenue  measure  adopted 

it  was  reported  negatively ;  but  a  motion  to  was  the  act  to  tax  corporations,  which  makes 

place  it  on  the  calendar  was  passed — ^yeas  87,  some  special  additions  to  the  existing  law. 

nays  7.    It  failed  to  become  a  law.  Every  corporation  is  compelled  to  register  in 

A  vagrant  act  was  passed,  which  declares  the  office  of  the  Auditor-General  its  name, 

that  any  person  going  about  from  place  to  date  of  organization,  place  of  business,  offices, 

place  begging  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  tramp  and  the  amount  of  capital  authorized  and  paid 

and  guilty  of  a  misdemeaoor,  and  on  oonvic-  in.    Every  corporation  doing  business  in  the 

tion  shall  be  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement  State,  except  banks,  savings  institutions,  and 

at  labor,  or  in  the  county  jail  or  workhouse,  foreign  insurance  companies,  is  reouired  to  file 

for  not  less  than  six  months  nor  over  eighteen ;  a  report  with  the  Auaitor-General  in  Novem- 

provided,  that  if  he  can  prove  that  he  does  not  ber  of  each  year,  showing  the  amount  of  stock 

make  a  practice  of  going  about  b^ging  he  shall  authorized,  number  of  shares  issued  and  amount 

be  discharged;  also,  that  any  tramp  who  shall  paid  on  each  share,  amount  of  capital  paid  in, 

enter  a  dwelling-house  against  the  will  of  the  and  the  date,  amount,  and  rate  of  every  divi- 

ocoopant,  or  kindle  a  fire  in  the  highway  or  on  dend  paid  during  the  year.    When  a  company 

the  iand  of  another,  or  be  found  carrying  any  fails  to  declare  a  dividend  of  less  than  six  per 

dangerous  weapon,  or  do  or  threaten  any  in-  cent,  upon  the  par  value  of  its  stock,  the  trea- 

jury  not  amounting  to  a  felony,  shall  upon  con-  surer  and  secretary  of  the  company  snail  make 

viction  be  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement  at  a  sworn  estimate  of  the  actual  cash  value  of 

labor  for  not  over  two  years.  the  stock,  not  less,  however,  than  the  average 

A  bUl  called  the  *^  store-order "  biU  was  price  for  which  such  stock  sold  during  the 
passed.  An  amendment  on  its  passage  in  the  year,  and  not  less  than  the  value  as  measured 
Senate  provided  that  it  should  be  a  misdemean-  by  the  dividends  paid.  If  ttie  Auditor-General 
or  for  an  employer  to  sell  to  an  employee  any  or  State  Treasurer  is  not  satisfied  with  this 
merchandise  at  a  higher  price  than  the  cost  valuation,  he  is  authorized  to  make  a  valuation 
price  of  said  article  in  the  same  neighborhood,  for  the  purpose  of  assessment,  and  the  oom- 
and  declaring  that  any  person  convicted  of  such  pany  is  allowed  an  appeal  as  provided  by  ex- 
misdemeanor  should  be  punished  by  fine  or  im-  isting  law.  In  case  oi  failure  to  furnish  the 
prisonment,  or  both.  The  object  of  the  bill  was  report  and  appraisement,  a  penalty  of  ten  per 
to  secure  to  operators  and  laborers  in  mines  and  cent  is  to  be  added  to  the  tax  of  the  company 
manufactories  of  iron  and  steel  the  payment  of  for  each  year  such  failure  occurs.  In  case  a 
their  wages  at  regular  intervals  in  lawful  United  company  shall  intentionally  fail  to  make  report 
States  money.    When  it  reached  the  Governor,  for  tnree  successive  years,  the  Governor  of  the 
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State  may  declare  its  charter  forfeited.    AH  lease  or  other  contract  from  sncb  compaDW<s 
companies  doing  business  in  the  State,  with  and  also  the  amount  of  coal  not  mined  whub 
the  exceptions  mentioned  above,  are  subject  shall  have  been  purchased  by  such  companies, 
to  taxation  as  follows :  If  dividends  have  been  The  act  further  provides  that  such  coal  corn- 
declared  during  the  year  amounting  to  six  per  panics 'shall  pay  a  tax  of  three  cents  upon  eacb 
cent  of  the  par  value  of  the  capital  stock,  or  ton  of  coal  of  2,240  pounds,  mined  or  par- 
over,  the  rate  will  be  one  half  mill  upon  the  chased,  until  July  1,  1880,  and  one  cent  uyon 
capital  stock  for  each  one  per  cent,  aividend  each  ton  until  July  1,  1881,  after  which  time 
declared.    If  no  dividend  has  been  declared,  the  tax  on  cod  shall  cease.     The  coal  ccm- 
or  if  the  dividends  amount  to  less  than  six  per  sumed  by  the  company  producing  it  is  not  to 
cent,  of  the  capital  stock,  the  tax  will  be  at  be  taxed.    All  private  bankers  and  brokers, 
the  rate  of  three  mills  upon  each  dollar  of  val-  unincorporated  oanking  institutions,  etc,  snd 
nation  of  the  capital  stock.    If  there  shall  be  all  incorporated  companies  except  those  liaMe 
more  than  one  kind  of  stock,  and  on  one  a  to  a  tax  on  their  capital  stock  or  gross  receipts 
dividend  of  six  per  cent,  or  over  shall  have  are  to  make  annual  statements  of  their  net 
been  declared,  and  on  the  other  no  dividend  earnings  from  all  sources.    A  tax  of  three  per 
or  a  dividend  of  less  than  six  per  cent,  shall  cent,  upon  such  net  earnings  is  to  be  imp<>>e«l 
have  been  declared,  the  rate  shall  be  one  half  in  addition  to  the  taxes  otherwise  imposed  hj 
mill  on  the  capital  stock  for  each  one  per  cent,  the  act.    All  taxes  which  remain  unpaid  aft^r 
dividend  declared  in  the  first  case,  and  three  the  time  provided  for  their  payment  will  bear 
mills  on  each  dollar  of  valuation  in  the  second  interest  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent.  j>fT 
case.     When  a  company  has  made  a  profit  and  annum  until  their  settlement.    The  taxes  arc 
added  it  to  its  sinking  fund  without  dividing  made  a  lien  on  all  the  property,  real  and  pt* r- 
it  among  its  stockholders,  such  profit  will  be  sonal,  of  the  corporations  or  limited  partner- 
taxed  accordingly.     All  limited  partnerships  ships  taxed,  and  are  to  take  precedence  of  &1I 
engaged  in  business  in  the  State,  no  matter  claims,  incumbrances,  or  Hens  arising  after  the 
where  organized,  are  made  subject  to  the  pro-  passage  of  the  act.    No  corporation  or  limited 
visions  of  the  act.    For  the  purpose  of  taxa-  partnership  liable  to  taxation  under  the  act  can 
tion,  the  interests  in  limited  partnerships  are  oe  dissolved  by  decree  of  court  until  all  taxes 
to  be  deemed  capital  stock,  and  any  division  have  been  paid  and  a  certificate  of  that  fiict 
of  the  profits  among  the  owners  of  such  inter-  filed  in  the  proper  court.    All  foreign  oorpora- 
ests  are  to  be  taxed  as  dividends.    The  provi-  tions,  except  insurance  companies,  are  reqairtd 
sions  governing  limited  partnerships,  however,  to  obtain  an  annual  license  from  the  Auditor- 
are  not  made  to  apply  to  those  organized  for  General  to  have  an  office  in  the  State,  for  whit  b 
manufacturing  or  mercantile  purposes.      All  they  shall  pay  one  fourth  of  a  mill  on  each  dvh 
companies  and  limited  partnersnips  engaged  in  lar  of  capital  stock  which  they  are  authorizt-d 
the  business  of  transporting  freight  or  passen-  to  have.    For  a  failure  to  pay  such  tax  a  pt-n- 
gers,  and  all  the  telegraph,  express,  and  palace-  alty  of  fifty  per  cent,  is  to  be  imposed.    >'c» 
and  sleeping-car  companies,  incorporated  and  license,  however,  will  be  required  for  corpora- 
unincorporated,  doing  business  in  the  State,  tions  paying  a  tax  under  other  provisions  of 
are  required  to  pay  a  tax  of  eight  tenths  of  the  act,  or  whose  capital  stock  or  a  majority 
one  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  their  thereof  is  owned  or  controlled  by  a  corpora- 
business  on  July  81st  and  January  31st  in  each  tion  of  the  State  which  does  pay  a  tax  under 
year.    Where  such  companies  are  engaged  in  other  provisions  of  the  act.    All  mortgacn?, 
mining,  purchasing,  and  selling  coal,  the  re-  debts  due  from  solvent  debtors,  except  nore^ 
ceipts  derived  from  the  sale  of  such  coal  are  or  bills  for  work  or  labor  done,  all  obligatioci 
not  to  be  taxed,  but  an  account  of  the  coal  so  given  to  banks  for  money  loaned  and  bank- 
dealt  in  must  be  kept,  and  the  company  must  notes^  all  shares  of  stock  in  any  bank  or  sav- 
charge  itself  with  the  transportation  thereof  ings  institution  incorporated  in  the  State,  all 
at  the  same  rates  which  are  or  would  have  public  loans  or  stocks  except  those  of  the  State 
been  charged  to  other  companies  or  individu-  or  of  the  United  States,  all  money  loaned  or 
als  for  transportation  of  similar  freight;  and  invested  on  interest  in  any  other  State,  and 
the  sums  so  charged  for  transportation  are  to  all  moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of  individn.u 
be  taxed  as  a  part  of  the  gross  receipts.    Insur-  citizens  of  the  State,  are  to  be  taxed  for  Stat^ 
ance  companies — excepting  those  based  upon  purposes,  at  the  rate  of  four  mills  on  cverr 
the  purely  mutual  plan — ^are  required  to  make  dollar  of  the  value  thereof,  annually.  Allmort- 
semi-annual  reports,  sworn  to  by  the  proper  gages,  judgments,  and  moneys  due  on  agree- 
officers,  and  showing  the  amount  of  premi-  ment  to  sell  real  estate  are  exempted  from 
ums  received  during  the  previous  six  months,  taxation  except  for  State  purposes ;  and  all 
whether  in  cash  notes  or  other  substitute  for  corporations  paying  interest  on  loans  taxed  for 
money,  and  they  shall  pay  a  tax  of  eight  tenths  State  purposes  only  shall  deduct  the  tax  from 
of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  amount  of  such  such  interest,  and  pay  the  same  into  the  State 
premium.    All  companies  owning  and  oper-  Treasury.    Where  a  bank  electa  to  collect  an- 
ating  coal-lands  are  required  to  report  every  nually  from  its  stockholders  a  tax  of  six  tenths 
six  months  the  amount  of  coal  mined  by  them,  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  shares  of 
or  by  other  companies  or  individuals  under  a  such  bank  and  pay  it  over  to  the  State  Trea- 
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«arj,  the  shares,  capital,  and  profits  of  saoh  damages  caused  hy  riots  and  the  yiolence  of  a 

banks  shall  be  exempt  from  all  other  tax-  mob  was  extensiTely  discussed.    The  advocates 

atioo.  of  the  bill  urged  that  Allegheny  County  was 

The  expectation   that  ex-Presidont  Grant  not  liable  for  the  losses  under  the  laws  of  1841 

would  during  the  summer  arrive  at  San  Fran«  and  1849,  which  make  cities  aud  counties  lia- 

cisco  on  his  return  from  an  extensive  tour  in  ble  for  riotous  losses,  on  the  ground  that  these 

Europe  and  Asia,  led  to  the  adoption  of  areso*  dbturbances  of  1877  were  general  and  not 

lation  for  the  appointment  of  a  Joiut  commit-  local,  and  that  the  State  was  constitutionally 

tee  of  ten  Senators  and  fifteen  Representatives  liable   for   the   restitution   of  property  lost 

to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Governor,  Lieu-  through  general  riot  and  mob  violence.    A  de-. 

tenant-Gk)vemor,  and  Speakers  of  the  Senate  cision  was  cited,  proving  that  auy  property 

and  House  of  Representatives,  for  the  purpose  damaged  or  destroyed  while  being  used  as  a 

of  welcoming  him  upon  his  arrivd  in  ^is  barracks  or  while  in  possession  of  State  or 

country,  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  national  authorities,  and  destroyed  by  the  ene- 

Pennsylvania,  provided  that  there  should  be  my,  should  be  paid  for  by  the  State  or  nation, 

no  expense  to  tae  State.    It  was  passed  in  the  The  Pittsburgh  round-house  was  an  exactly 

House  by  a  strict  party  vote,  79  yeas  and  78  parallel  case.    It  was  further  urged  that  it  was 

nays;  also  in  the  Senate  by  yeas  26,  nays  12.  no  riot,  but  an  insurrection,  brought  about  by 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  to  ap-  suffering  from  depression  occasioned  by  the 
point  a  commission  to  ascertain  and  adjust  the  panic.  As  soon  as  the  proclamation  of  the 
losses  caused  by  the  riots  of  July,  1877,  and  to  Governor  was  issued  calling  out  the  troops  to 
provide  for  their  payment.  It  was  referred  to  suppress  tbe  insurrection,  the  State  assumed 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  re-  control  and  responsibility,  and  this  was  done 
ported  back  with  amendments  which  were  before  a  shot  was  fired  or  a  torch  was  lighted, 
adopted.  The  biU  thus  amended  appropriated  The  State  was  therefore  liable  in  equity,  and 
$4,000,000,  or  as  much  thereof  as  might  be  re-  was  morally  bound  to  pay  for  the  damage  oc- 
qaired  to  pay  the  losses.  One  fourth  of  the  oasioned  by  the  mob  at  that  time.  In  1864  a 
amount  of  the  loss  was  to  be  paid  into  the  law  was  passed  commanding  the  State  militia 
State  Treasury  by  the  county  of  Allegheny,  to  suppress  any  invasion  or  insurrection  that 
The  Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  three  might  occur  within  its  borders.  This  was  car- 
commissioners  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  ried  into  effect  by  the  military  acting  under  the 
property  lost  by  the  respective  claimants,  and  command  embodied  in  ttie  Governor's  message, 
the  method  was  prescribed  in  which  the  requi-  This  proved  clearly  the  responsibility  of  the 
site  proofs  should  be  presented.  After  all  State  for  the  losses  occasioned  by  said  insur- 
claimants  were  heard  the  commissioners  were  rection. 

required  to  file  with  the  State  Treasurer  their  In  reply  it  was  said  that  the  Government  did 
report,  which  should  contain  the  names  of  all  not  become  a  general  insarance  company  for 
the  claimants  whose  property  was  destroyed  the  restitution  of  property  destroyed  by  incen- 
or  injured,  and  tbe  amount  of  loss  suffered  by  diarism  or  lawlessness ;  it  was  only  responsi- 
each.  K  the  county  of  Allegheny  failed  to  ble  for  the  punishment  of  the  incendiary  or 
pay  the  twenty  five  per  cent,  of  the  losses  rioter.  The  Government  only  protected  prop- 
within  a  certain  time  after  the  assessment,  erty;  it  did  not  pay  for  it  when  destroyed, 
claimants  were  to  receive  out  of  the  appropri-  The  State  is  not  responsible  in  any  case.  Riots 
ation  by  the  State  but  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  are  always  local  in  their  character.  New 
the  amount  of  their  claims,  and  the  county  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Cali- 
shonld  remain  liable  to  the  claimants  for  the  fomia,  and  Wisconsin  place  the  responsibility 
balance.  When  the  report  of  the  commission-  on  cities  and  counties.  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
ers  was  filed  in  the  omce  of  the  State  Trea-  New  Hampshire,  Kansas,  and  South  Carolina 
surer,  that  official  was  to  issue  to  each  oldm-  place  the  responsibility  on  cities  and  towns, 
ant  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  amount  ad-  Local  disturbances,  as  a  general  thing,  are  al- 
judioated  in  his  favor.  Upon  presentation  of  ways  the  cause  of  riots.  No  county  should 
this  certificate  to  the  Gk)vemor  he  shoald  issue  seek  to  evade  the  law  which  makes  it  respon- 
a  warrant  for  the  amount  payable  to  the  holder  sible  for  these  damages.  The  law  making  Al- 
ur  his  assignee,  who  should  immediately  pre-  legheny  County  responsible  for  damages  oo- 
sent  it  to  tlie  State  Treasurer.  If  there  were  casioned  through  riots  was  asked  for  by  the 
no  funds  in  the  Treasury  for  payment,  the  members  from  Allegheny  County,  backed  up 
State  Treasurer  should  mark  the  date  of  pres-  with  petitions  from  the  citizens  of  that  county, 
entation,  and  by  publication  inform  the  holder  in  1849.  The  people  of  Allegheny  County 
when  funds  were  in  the  Treasury  for  payment,  were  now  endeavoring  to  be  freed  from  the 
The  members  of  the  commission  were  each  to  liability  imposed  by  a  Taw  for  which  they  had 
receive  ten  dollars  a  day  for  every  day  oocu-  asked.  The  advocates  of  the  bill  then  strength- 
pied  in  their  duties,  witii  their  necessary  ex-  ened  their  position  by  urging  that  there  was 
penses,  including  derk-hire.  involved  a  prinsiple  of  equity  in  the  case.    It 

This  bill  cauMd  more  excitement  than  anr  was  asserted  that  the  State,  which  draws  five 

other  subject  which  was  brought   forwsdrd.  sevenths  of  her  revenues  from  the  taxation  of 

The  question  of  the  liability  of  the  State  for  private  corporations,  should  afford  them  pro- 
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teotion  and  indemnity  when  assailed  by  lawless  exceptions  wUch  I  make."    "  By  whai  yon  call  kg- 

violenoe;  also,  that  common  sagacity  would  fpH"^*","^?  ^'^!^    Wfsl  ^  »he  rer:;, 

^ggest  that  the  Stete  instead  Trtn^^^^  d£?*  fS^.jSlir^ /^^^ 

fusmg  indemnity,  should  be  ready  and  willing  higher  than  all  oonlititatioDB,  that  one  good  turn  de- 

to  afford  the  amplest  protection  and  indemnity  serves  another ;  that  ia  all  theze  b  of  it  in  paonng  W>, 

to  corporations  which  pay  into  her  Treasury  I^oh,if  aman  don't  do,  he  may  •».  wdl  §tay  aw*; 

the  lar^«,t  part  of  the  revenues  for  the  sup-  ^"J^o^utio^V^^hi^S  it^  "^"^  "^^«^^^  ^' 

port  of  her  government,  her  charitable  insti-  jo  the  question,  also,  aa  to  personal  knowledge  of 

tntions,  and  her  schools.    The  railroad  com-  any  member  having  demandea  oi  received,  or  <x«t- 

pany  which  is  the  principal  loser  in  the  Pitts-  sented  to  receive,  etc.,  he  answered :  '*  None  vb8t6\  t?, 

burgh  riots  pays  into  the  State  Treasury  little  excepta>mmon  log-rolling.    I  tried  to  log-roU  ^vl 

less  than  a  million  doUars  a  year.    Under  the  S;jJjJ«dy,  so  fiir  as  that  is  concerned.    l^n'tdeL) 
present  system  of  taxation,  with  the  receipts  of 

the  company  iucreasing,  the  amount  will  soon  The  report  of  the  committee  was  m&de  od 

be  coDsiderably  over  a  million.   It  seems,  there-  May  20th.    After  redting  the  resolution  di- 

fore,  that  obligations  and  duties  should  be  recip-  recting  the  investigation,  the  committee  bt&u 

rocal.    When  a  State  levies  tliis  amount  of  reve-  that  the  rules  which  guided  t^em  in  their  coc- 

nue  from  a  corporation,  it  should  receive  in-  elusions  as  far  as  practicable  were  the  same  &? 

demnity  when  its  property  is  destroyed  through  those  which  govern  the  courts.     Irrele?act 

the  failure,  or  neglect,  or  inability  of  the  an-  testimony  was  submitted,  but  it  did  no  hans 

thorities  of  the  State  to  give  protection.    Ibe  to  any  one.    Conflicting  testimony  was  uIk' 

obligations  should  not  be  all  on  one  side.  taken,  but  they  were  guided  by  the  reasonable 

A  motion  to  indefinitely  postpone  the  bill  was  and  consistent  circumstances.    No  attempt  w^ 

carried  by  a  vote  of  108  to  96.     The  ques-  made  to  impeach  any  witness.    In  making  op 

tion  on  the  motion  to  reconsider  this  vote  the  report  the  committee  endeayored  to  no 

was  first  temporarily  and  then  decisively  post-  their  minds  of  pr^ndice  and  paaston.    Tliej 

poned.  report  W.  F.  Rumberger  of  Armstrong  GoaDtj, 

Meantime,  during  the  debate  on  the  bill,  one  £.  J.  PetrofiT  of  Philadelphia  Fifth  District,  &i2«i 

of  the  members  of  the  House  asserted  posi-  George  F.  Smith  of  Philadelphia  Twenty-fifth 

tively  that '*  at  least  two  members  of  the  Mouse  District,  guilty  of  a  violation  of  section  l>", 

of  Representatives  had  been  approached  in  a  Article  III.,  of  the  State  Ck)nstitutioa,  and  oC 

corruptive  manner  and  had  been  subjected  to  the  act  of  Assembly  of  1874  defininff  cormf  t 

corruptive  powers."    This  led  to  the  adoption  solicitatioiis   of   members,  etc.    WUliam   11. 

of  a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  com-  Kemble,  ox-member  Charles  B.  Salter  of  Pl.ii- 

mittee  to  investigate  the  charges,  "and  any  adelphia,  Jesse  R.  Crawford  of  Blair,  A.  \^. 

other  improper  iunuences  brought  to  bear  upon  Leisenring  of  Carbon,  and  Christian  Long  cf 

members  in  connection  with  the  bill."    One  Cumberland  are  found  guilty  of   the  sair.o. 

of  the  first  witnesses  examined  by  the  investi-  The  committee  say  there  is  a  considerable  ma5> 

fating  committee  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Kemble  ot  of   evidence  showing   attempts  at  improper 

Philadelphia.    He  stated  his  occupation  to  be  combinations  upon  other  legislation  pending 

"  president  of  a  bank  and  of  a  railroad  com-  before  the  House  or  to  be  brought  before  it,  in 

pany."    The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  re-  order  to  further  the  passage  of  the  riot  biiL 

port  of  the  investigation,  and  contains  a  defi-  While  these  combinations  or  attempted  coic- 

nition  of  legislative  log-rolling :  binations  may  not  have  been  ancb  as  would 

^    _              ,.     .,        ,  ,.    ^,      ^     ,  render  the  parties  concerned  therdn  crimin&l- 

m^^2^'^,^i:Ss^:^i^^  ^  Jy  li»We.  yet  they  h.Te  been  of  .«ch  .  oW- 

Bonal  advantaS  to  any  member  of  the  Genend  Keem-  ter  «»  to  be  antagonistic  to  pure  and  wise  1^ 

bly  to  influeuoe  him  in  his  official  action  on  Hotise  bill  gislation,  to  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  tit 

No.  108,  commonly  known  as  the  riot  bill!    ^.— No,  Constitution,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  tit 

sir;  unless  you  interpret  the  common  aid  that  one  man  Commonwealth.     They  find  that  the  paM  c 

gWes  to  another  m  legislation  as  "personal  advan-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  subsidized,  but  that  attLI^- 

^.— Will  you  please  state  what  you  mean  by  the  were  made  to  influence  public  opinion  thror.^h 

common  aid  which  one  man  gives  to  another!    A.— I  the  insertion  of  paid  articles  in  the  papers. 

mean  tWs,  that  if  vou  mean  to  ask  me  whether  I  ever  Without  waiting  to  accept  the  report  of  the 


but  if  it  is  a  money  consideration  or  anytUng  of  the  against  whom  charges  were  made  in  the  re- 
kind  which  the  world  regards  as  bribeiy,  I  say  no.  I  port.  Each  resolution  failed  to  pass  by  the 
meanbythatthistthial^^^^^  constitutional  majority  of  two  thirds.  Th-: 
Co^ti^dSr^gJ^'fffb^^^  Totesforexpulsio^weiisg follows:  OB  Petrof 
came  to  Harrisbure  ever  lived  up  to  or  ever  will  live  up  —yeas  08,  nays  88 ;  on  Smith — ^yeaa  88,  ns.^s 
to.  Iwasafiiendof  the  bill,  and  did  all  I  could  for  79;  on  Rumberger — yeas  104^  nays  69.  A 
it  man  honorable  way.      ,     ,    ^     ^   ^  ,            ,  resolution  was  also  adopted  to  appoint  a  com- 

etc,  with  a  view  to  his  official  action  being  influenced  pnminal  proceedings  agunst  William  H.  Kem- 

thereby,  Mr.  Kembls  said,  **  No,  always  exoeptai^  the  ble,  Charles  B.  Salter  of  Philadelphia,  Isaac  B. 
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Orawford,  assistant  Bnperintendent  of  pablio  of  said  Agricnltaral  College.    In  addition  the 

grounds,  of  Blair  0onnt7,  A.  IL  Leisenring  of  trosteea  aforesaid  hold  the  bond  of  the  State 

Maach  Ohank,  and  Christian  Long  of  Camber-  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  dated  February 

land  County,  or  such  of  them  agdnst  whom  2,  1872,  calling  for  $500,000,  and  falling  due 

tiiey  may  be  satisfied  there  is  sufficient  evi-  fifty  years  from  date,  from  which  they  derive 

denoe,  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  a  revenue  of  $30,000  annually.    The  evidence 

Dauphin  County,  and  that  the  Attorney-Gen-  disclosed  the  further  fact  that  the  deeds  for  all 

eral  is  requested  to  lend  them  such  aid  as  they  the  freehold  belonging  to  the  Pennsylyania 

need  in  conducting  said  prosecution.     This  State    College,    including   the   experimental 

ended  the  action  of  the  House  relative  to  the  farms,  were  held  by  the  trustees,  not  in  trust 

report  of  the  committee.  for  the  Commonwealth  but  for  themselves  and 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  re-  their  successors.    The  committee  also  found 

lating  to  special  schools  of  instruction  were  that  the  experimental  farms  owned  by  the 

offered  in  the  Senate  and  adopted :  trustees,  which  were  to  be  conducted  solely  in 

Wker^,  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  body  that  it  is  ^^  ^^^^^  ^i  ^^'^  ^^JJ^^/'"/^  f"^  f  J^^ 

the  duty  of  the  State  to  adopt  such  meaauros  as  wiU  Commonwealth,  have  utterly  faUed  to  aocom- 

pmmote  the  variety  and  value  of  her  productions,  and  push  the  object  intended.     This  is  notably  so 

to  foster  the  establishment  of  indnatnal  and  technical  m  the  case  of  the  western  farm  located  in  In- 

achoola  having  for  their  olgect  the  practioal  education  ^ian^  County,  which  is  not  now  a  third-class 

^oV;sa^'thfm^GiS'aJ^^^^^  ^"if^'i?r  ^^  r'^*^^^  ^  .^^^^  r- 

iii<,  as  we  do,  that  the  practical  result  of  our  present  chased.    At  the  nresent  session  of  the  college 

eystem  of  education  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  boys  but  forty-six  students  are  in  attendance,  many 

and  young  men  too  much  in  the  direction  of  the  of  whom  are  non-residents  of  the  State,  ana 

m^^  *  eleven  professors,  which  is  out  or  all  propor- 

WAereoBy  It  ia  believed  that  the  enormous  magni-  tion  with  the  number  of  students  in  attendance. 

tnde  of  the  production  of  iron  in  the  State  demands  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  trns- 

the  c^tablb Wit  of  a  Umitod  number  of  aohooL!  tees  have  signally  failed  to  carry  out  the  object 

rh^^ss^i^wstrs^d^'s*^^^  for  which  tg^^^ 

iron  and  from  iron  steel :  therefore,  be  it  oj  the  United  States^  and  which  was  further 

JU&oUtd  bjf  the  Senate^  That  a  committee  of  ten  be  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  most  liberal  ap- 

•ppointod,  conaLsting  of  five  Senatore  to  be  appointed  propriations  on  the  part  of  the  State.    The  re- 

whoee  duty  it  ahaU  be  to  examine  the  matten  hi  the  iMtmctmg   the    Treasurer  to  pay  no  more 

foregcnnz  preamble,  and  report  to  the  next  Legisla-  money  to  the  college  until  it  wasr  shown  that 

turc  8u<&  fSioU  as  tney  may  deem  nec^Haiy,  together  the  laws  under  which  it  existed  were  faithfully 

with  thmr  opinion  aa  to  the  advisabilitv  and  policy  executed 
af^^hliriiing  such  institutions  aa  are  {herein  men-        ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  j^^  hxi%m^^  was  trans- 

acted,  and  the  Legislature  a^'oumed  on  June 

A  supposed  over-issue  of  $5,000,000  State  4th. 
bonds  in  1852  and  1858  was  found  upon  inves-       The  railroad  Question  has  perhaps  greater 

tigation  not  to  be  correct.  prominence   in   Pennsylvania  than  in  other 

The  committee  of  the  House  appointed  to  States.  Complaints  were  formallv  made  to 
investigate  the  affairs  of  the  State  Agricultural  the  Governor  in  1878  of  undue  and  unreason- 
College  reported  that  the  institution  had  been  able  discrimination  in  charges  and  in  facilities 
very  badly  managed ;  that  its  location  was  a  for  transportation  of  freight  over  the  lines  of 
very  undesirable  one ;  that  the  building  was  certidn  transportation  companies.  Under  his 
entirely  nnsnited  for  the  purpose  for  which  directions  such  legal  proceedings  were  insti- 
it  was  erected ;  that  the  agricultural  depart-  tuted  to  redress  any  such  wrongs  to  shippers 
ment,  which  was  intended  to  be  the  leading  as  were  within  the  reach  of  Judicial  remedy, 
object  of  the  institution,  had  never  been  a  The  transportation  of  oil  was  the  chief  cause 
success;  and  that  the  State  had  never  received  of  complaint.  One  company  aimed  at  the pur- 
and  is  not  now  receiving  benefits  at  all  com-  chase  and  refining  of  the  whole  product  of  the 
roensnrate  with  the  amount  of  money  which  State,  and  had  reached  such  a  point  of  success 
had  been  appropriated  to  said  institution  by  as  to  dictate  its  own  price  in  the  purchase  of 
the  United  States  and  the  State.  The  Con-  the  oil,  and  to  secure  from  railroads  its  own 
gress  of  the  United  States  granted  to  the  State  terms  of  transportation.  The  greatest  relief 
7SO,000  acres  of  land,  which  by  bad  manage-  from  the  oppression  of  this  monopoly  was, 
ment  netted  the  State  only  $489,000.  The  act  however,  obtained  by  the  producers  of  oil,  by 
of  Congress  granting  this  vast  amoant  of  land  the  construction  of  a  line  of  pipe  along  the 
required  that  the  proceeds  thereof  should  be  surface  of  the  ground  through  which  the  oil 
used  by  the  State  mainly  in  the  interest  of  might  flow  from  the  wells  to  an  independent 
agricnltore  and  the  mechanical  arts.  The  in-  line  of  transportation.  This  line  was  con- 
terest  accruing  from  this  fiind,  in  addition  to  structed  from  Bradford  to  Williamsport,  a  dis- 
some  $400,000  appropriated  by  the  State  Legis-  tance  of  288  miles.  (See  ^*  Annual  Cyclopes- 
kture,  was  used  and  controUed  by  the  tmstees  dia "  for  1878,  page  682.)    The  work  of  oon- 
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strnction  was  conunenoed  in  Febraarj  and  steady  stream.  As  the  tanks  are  more  tkn 
completed  in  May.  The  line  starts  at  Wil-  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sidiog,  the  oil 
liamsport  and  rons  slightly  north  of  west  over  flows  with  great  force.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
the  mountains  into  Potter  County,  and  on  to  the  facilities  for  shipping  are  excellent,  and 
Coryyille,  or  Frisbie,  the  initial  point,  in  Mo-  comparatively  little  time  is  lost  in  filliog  & 
Eean.    It  passes  over  a  high  range  of  moun-    whole  train. 

tains  near  the  little  village  of  Waterville,  at  The  reports  of  thirty-eight  of  the  railroad 
the  forks  of  Pine  Creek,  and  it  was  found  companies  of  the  State  for  the  year  1878  rep- 
very  difficult  to  lay  the  line  at  this  point.  In  resent  the  aggregate  earnings  at  |182,168.S^'\ 
several  places  the  sides  of  the  mountains  were  against  $127,986,695  in  1877.  The  incre&s: 
so  steep  that  the  pipe  had  to  be  let  down  with  is  about  8*8  per  cent.  Twenty-four  roads  bar*- 
ropes  to  be  placed  in  position.  The  distance,  reported  their  earnings  for  four  years,  ail 
according  to  the  figures  of  the  chief  engineer,  show  in  1876  an  increase  of  8*1  per  cent,  our 
is  just  100  miles ;  and  as  the  pipe  is  six  inches  1875 ;  in  1877,  0*8  per  cent  over  1876 ;  snd 
in  diameter,  it  requires  nearly  28,000  barrels  in  1878, 4*1  per  cent,  over  1877.  The  incre&oo 
of  oil  to  fill  it,  reckoning  41  gallons  to  the  in  1878  was  larger  than  in  the  preceding  years 
barrel.  There  are  tanks  at  Goryville  and  a  From  1875  to  1878  the  increase  was  about  xrl 
pumping  station.  The  next  pumping  station  per  cent.  A  general  decrease  in  expenses  j 
is  at  a  point  about  four  miles  from  Couders-    also  shown. 

port.  The  distance  from  Goryville  to  pump-  The  druggists  of  the  State,  although  exempt- 
station  No.  2  is  22|  miles;  from  there  to  WU-  ed  as  regular  apothecaries  from  license-fct& 
liamsport  is  771,  and  the  oil,  when  raised  1,200  have  been  held  by  the  decisions  of  several  loo^ 
feet  at  the  summit,  runs  down  to  Williamsport  courts  to  be  liable  as  venders  of  patent  medi* 
of  its  own  gravity,  as  the  fall  is  2,100  feet,  cines  to  pay  such  fee. 
The  pumping-engines  are  forty-horse  power  Many  questions  respecting  the  legal  liabili- 
each,  and  each  has  an  equal  share  of  the  lifting  ties  of  municipal  corporations  have  arisen  oGt 
to  do  in  the  way  of  the  application  of  power,  of  the  fEulure  of  the  city  of  'Williamsport  to 
The  last  Joint  of  pipe  having  been  laid,  and  pay  the  interest  on  its  bonds.  The  citj  vu 
everything  in  readiness,  the  engine  at  Cory-  authorized  by  express  grant  of  the  Legislat'^r^ 
ville  was  started  on  the  28th  of  May,  at  four  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $200,000.  TLe 
o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  first  oil  was  total  of  bonds  issued,  however,  amounted  to 
forced  through  the  pipe  in  the  direction  of  the  $645,000.  It  was  urged  on  behalf  of  the  city 
pump-station  in  Potter  County,  22|  miles  dis-  that  all  of  these  bonds  in  excess  of  $200,(H''j 
tant.  The  pipe  is  of  such  a  flexible  character  authorized  by  the  Legislature  were  illegal  aci 
that  it  readily  adjusts  itself  to  the  formation  void,  inasmuch  as  no  power  existed  for  Furh 
of  the  ground,  except  where  very  sharp  turns  action  on  the  part  of  the  municipal  autboriti^.N 
had  to  be  made,  and  then  short  joints,  sharply  On  this  point  the  Supreme  Court  held,  bj  a  ma- 
curved,  were  used.  The  engineer  says  that  jority  of  one  (Justices  Agnew,  Woodwani,  ant] 
the  flexibility  of  the  pipe  allows  it  to  deflect  Sterrett  dissenting),  that  when  a  municipalitj 
at  least  fifteen  feet  in  one  hundred.  Every  has  lawfully  created  a  debt  it  has  the  implit^i 
joint  has  been  carefully  tested  by  subjecting  it  power,  unless  restrained  by  its  charter  or  a 
to  hydraulic  pressure,  and  but  little  trouble  is  statute,  to  evidence  the  same  by  bill,  bon<l 
apprehended.  Joints  are  liable  to  burst,  how-  note,  or  other  instrument.  The  Court  bt  Id 
ever,  in  which  case  the  pumps  would  have  to  that  the  act  of  the  Legislature  did  not  limit  the 
be  stopped,  and  considerable  oil  would  be  lost  implied  authority  of  the  city  of  WiUism^p  rt 
before  the  break  could  be  repaired  by  putting  to  issue  bonds  for  municipal  improTemer.t^. 
in  a  new  joint.  At  Williamsport  tauKs  had  This  decision  has  been  disputed  as  unsound  iQ 
been  constructed  to  hold  60,000  barrels,  and  other  States,  and  as  throwing  the  door  wi.:c 
trains  prepared  for  its  constant  transportation  open  for  a  wholesale  issue  of  bonds, 
to  tide-water.  The  capacity  of  the  pipe  was  On  the  part  of  the  city  it  was  shown  that  a 
260  barrels  per  hour,  or  about  6,000  barrels  portion  of  the  bonds  issued  in  excess  of  the 
per  day.  The  first  shipment  by  cars  was  made  $200,000  expressly  permitted  b^  the  Legi^i* 
on  June  7th.  Over  sixty  iron  tank-cars  were  tare  ($128,889)  were  not  authorized  by  Corn- 
filled.  These  cars  carry  100  barrels  each,  and  oils ;  that  67  of  the  $1,000  bonds  were  i^^^^^^ 
about  6,000  barrels  were  loaded.  The  siding  for  '^  unknown  purposes,''  and  that  163  w^tc 
which  has  been  laid  by  the  Reading  Railroad  to  "  persons  unknown  "  and  for  *^  purposes  un- 
Company  for  the  oil-cars  is  2,700  feet  in  length,  known."  The  opinion  of  the  Court  did  nvt 
and  thirty  cars  can  be  filled  in  a  very  few  min-  notice  or  distin^ish  that  the  validity  of  a  por* 
ntes,  so  complete  are  the  arrangements.  The  tion  of  the  bonds  in  dispute  rested  on  evidence 
pipe  conducting  the  oil  from  the  tanks  is  eight  going  to  show  that  they  were  iasned  firandc- 
inches  in  diameter  and  about  one  mile  in  lently.  At  the  dose  of  the  argoment,  hov> 
length.  At  the  siding  another  pipe  of  the  ever,  the  Court  stated  that  it  was  not  meact 
same  size  runs  parallel  with  it  for  a  sufficient  *'  to  deprive  the  city  of  any  snecial  defense  ro 
distance  to  cover  fully  thirty  cars,  and  there  any  particular  bond  or  bonda.^'  In  dissent ir: 
is  a  stand-pipe  opposite  each  car,  which  is  so  from  ihe  majority  of  the  Court,  Jndge  Apa^ 
curved  that  the  oil  flows  into  the  dome  in  a    said :  "  The  citizens  of  WiUiamaport  &id  tbem* 
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solves  inrolved  in  a  debt  of  $645,000,  none  of  excuse  the  motive  of  •  borough  of  ten  thoosand  inluib' 

which  can  be  contested,  when  they  find  their  ^^^  in  refusmg  to  properly  guard  a  place  on  its  main 

war  iato  the  hand,  of  lona  Me  holders  for  S^JS^ol^^ly'^J'X.tx^eVrdX^^i^ 
valae,  if  the  power  to  issne  this  amount  be  be  but  trifling.  In  the  present  case  there  is  certain- 
sn^tainad,  whether  they  be  legitimate  or  ille*  ly,  then,  butiittle,  if  any,  doubt  but  that  the  negli- 
girimate.  Here  it  is  that  the  doctrine  of  the  S^^^  o*  ^  borough  authorities  was  the  direct  cause 
opinion  does  a  great  wrong.  It  sustains  the  *^^  *^«  accident  oomphiinod  of,  with  its  resulting  dam- 
illegitimate  as  well  as  the  legitimate  issues,  on  *^' 

tho  gronnd  that  the  implied  power  to  issue  Oriminal  proceedings  were  commenced 
them  exists,  and  with  this  sdgis  covers  the  en-  against  the  persons  reported  as  having  attempt- 
tire  sum."  Has  a  municipal  bond  the  attributes  ed  to  bribe  members  of  the  Legislature.  Bills 
of  commercial  paper?  is  a  question  which  did  of  indictment  were  found  against  them,  but 
not  entirely  escape  notice.  Judge  Agnew  says,  the  trial  was  postponed. 
in  his  dissenting  opinion:  "That  logic  is  false  Bv  another  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  deduces  from  the  power  of  a  mere  mu-  the  liability  to  taxation  of  sectarian  and  other 
nicipal  oorpordtion  ...  a  power  on  the  part  asylums  was  affirmed.  A  Protestant  Episco- 
ot  such  a  corporation,  created  by  hiw  for  gov-  pal  church  had  established  an  orphan  asylum, 
emmental  purposes,  to  issue  commercial  paper  The  law  of  Pennsylvania  exempts  from  taxa- 
.  .  .  negotiable  according  to  the  law  merchant  tion  public  charitable  and  educational  institu- 
or  general  usage.  .  .  .  This  is  not  a  municipal  tions.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  this  or- 
power.  It  flows  from  no  relation  of  the  citi-  phan  asylum,  being  generally  limited  to  the 
zens  to  the  corporation.  They  are  not  stock-  reception  of  the  orphan  children  of  Episco- 
holders,  nor  partners,  nor  associates,  but  are  a  palian  parents,  is  not  a  "  public  "  chantable 
portion  of  the  people,  living  under  a  local  gov-  institution  within  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
ernment  for  certain  local  purposes.  The  offi-  statute,  and  hence  is  liable  to  taxation.  The 
cen  of  a  municipal  corporation  are  not  the  Court  also  held  that,  though  the  asylum  some- 
agerUt  of  the  people,^^     ^    ^^                  ^  ^  times  received  orphans  not  of  Episcopalian 

A  case  involving  the  liability  of  a  municipal-  parentage,  yet  the  main  object  of  the  asylum 

it V  for  the  condition  of  its  thoroughfares  came  was  not  a  **  public  "  charity,  but  to  advance 

before  the  Supreme  Court.    The  action  grew  the  particular  interests  of  one  religious  denom- 

oat  of  injuries  sustained  at  Pittston.     The  ination ;  hence  it  was  not  a  "  public  *^  charitable 

plaintiff's  son  was  driving  his  horse  and  wagon  institution  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute, 

through  the  main  street,  which  is  sixty  feet  in  and  is  liable  to  taxation.    In  illustration  of  the 

width,  but  narrows  at  a  mill  which  it  passes,  decision,  the  opinion  of  the  Court  intimates 

At  this  narrowing  a  perpendicular  wall  de-  that  if  Girard  College  should  open  its  doors 

3cends  to  the  tracks  of  a  railroad,  but  there  is  only  to  one  denomination  or  class  of  persons, 

no  abutment  or  guard  of  any  kind  at  the  edge  it  would  not  be  a  " public''  educational  insti- 

of  the  road.    The  horses  of  the  plaintiff  took  tution,  and  would  be  liable  to  taxation;  or  if 

fright  as  a  train  approached,  and  they,  with  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  should  refuse  to  re- 

the  wagon,  were  precipitated  to  the  track  be-  oeive  any  but  Protestants,  or  any  but  Roman 

low.   The  boy  was  hurt,  one  horse  was  killed.  Catholics,  it  would  cease  to  be  a  '* public" 

another  injured,  and  the  wagon  destroyed.   The  charitable  institution,  and  would  be  liable  to 

Court  s^d :  taxation. 

It  is  true  that,  without  the  fKffhtening  of  the  horaea.  An  election  was  held  on  November  4th  for 

tiirre  would  have  been  no  accident;  but  the  horse  is  the  choice  of  a  Stote  Treasurer  and  the  State 

naturally  a  timid  animal,  and  is  so  liable  to  fright  that  T^irinlfttnra 

th'^se  having  oharae  of  the  public  highways  ought  to  Jr!    o"  f  •  -,                    /^           *.                vi   ^ 

raike  reas^ble  provisions  for  a  mStter  so  common  The  State  Temperance  Convention  assembled 

and  M  likely  to  happen  at  any  time.    Horses  abound,  at  Harrisburg  on  April  24th,  attended  by  846 

but  horses  that  never  frighten  or  are  never  fractious  delegates  from  89  counties  and  7  cities.    Felix 

T  !J?^"'?^^J  rare:  and,  if  roads  were  to  beoon-  r,  Brunot  of  Pittsburgh  was  chosen  President 

Htr-jcted  only  for  such  animals,  there  must  need  be  a  „^  .^„  ^*  «*-^i«*;^«-  »..  «^^»*^   »i«;^i«  «a 

but  little  traveling  upon  them.    We  tiiink  it  was  wcU  ^  ««"®«  ?'  resolotions  was  adopted,  which  re- 

Mid  in  the  case  of^  Lower  Macun^ie  Township  ««.  quested  the  Legislature  to  change  the  policy  of 

MorkhoflSBr  (21  P.  F.  S.,  276),  that  it  was  no  defense  the  State  from  that  of  license  and  regulation 

t  ut  by  careful  drivuig  tiie  acddent  might  have  been  to  that  of  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale 

ZPs^^ruS^^'otmli^^to^^.  of  intoxicating liqnor. for  pnblic drinking p«. 

r*.  Davis  (27  P.  T.  8.,  817),  the  accident  occurred  poaes ;  that  all  males  and  females  over  twenty- 

tiimu^h  the  fri^t  of  a  horse  upon  a  bridge  unprotect-  one  years  old  be  clothed  with  legal  power  to 

rtl  by  side-raihngs ;  but  it  was  not,  in  that  case,  pre-  vote  on  a  duly  framed  law  for  prohibiting  the 

tenlod  that  the  omission  of  such  rifling  was  not  wr  w  traffic  in  liquors ;  that  each  candidate  for  office 

a«:Trlect,  nor  that  the  fright  of  the  horse  relieved  the  v^  :«4.«,«^^*«.^  ll^*#^•«  ««j  «#♦««  »^«»;.«<i»;/xn  «« 

w^n^hip  of  liabiUty.    Bow,  it  ia  hard  to  unde»tand  ^  interrogated  before  and  irfter  nomination  as 

why  a  preoipioe  at  the  aide  of  a  narrow  street  does  not  to  his  view  of  a  temperance  law,  and,  if  un- 

re{«iire  foncinff  quite  aa  much  as  the  sides  of  a  bridge,  favorable,  that  he  be  regarded  as  unfit  to  rep- 

We  can  readily  nndewtond  and  excuse  the  want  oj  resent  the  people ;  that  the  Legislature  author- 

[^^o'S'^tg.'s'Mr'tireSJfnSfo?^;^!^  ize  the  appointment  of  a  oommiadon  to  inve.. 

^0  exhausted  in  the  making  of  roads  even  of  an  In-  tigate  the  »loohohc  liquor  traffic.    A  law  was 

ferior  ehuMter ;  but  we  can  nether  understand  nor  framed  prohibiting  the  sale  and  manufacture 
VOL.  xxx. — 46    A 
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of  liqnors,  whicb  wm  be  submitted  to  the  Le-  cych  wort  in  Ito  whole  oonrtitaticMl  yigm  k  to  "  sit« 

gidatarewheninB^^^^^^  ^^S.'fh^SS  D^^oir.^ 

The  National    Greenback-Labor  party  as-  hag  maintained,  that  the  militaiy  are,  and  ought  tS, 

sembled  in  State  Convention  at  Altoona  on  in  all  thin^  suboidinate  to  the  civil  antboritk^.  Ii 

July  15th.      In  the  permanent   organization  denies,  as  it  ever  has  denied,  the  rvht  of  the  }Vicr:il 

Samuel  R.  Mason  was  made  President    For  Administnoion  to  keep  on  ftwt  at  t^^^ 

State  Treasurer,  Henry  CBaird  was  nomi-  ^r^oTC^lJ^^StiSi^'ilS^^^^^^^ 

nated  and  dechned  ;  Peter  Sutton  of  Indiana  control  the  people  at  the  poUs,  to  protect  and  ency  lt- 

County  was  then  nominated.     The  following  age  fraudulent  counts  of  the  votes,  or  to  inau^rst; 

series  of  resolutions  was  then  adopted :  candidates  rajeoted  by  the  mi^oritv. 

4.  That  the  right  to  a  free  ballot  is  Uie  rifrbtpn- 

The  Nationd  Greenback-Labor  party  of  Pcnnysl-  servative  of  all  rights,  the  only  means  of  peaceful!}  n- 

▼nnia,  in  convention  assembled,  declare :  dressing  grievances  and  rcforminir  abusos.    The  vT^r^ 

1.  That  it  i8  in  favor  of  the  payment  of  the  uat  ence  at  the  polls  of  a  n^ar  raUitaiy  foree  and'r.i  i 
tional  debt  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  host  of  hireling  offidals,  claiming  the  powca'  to  un-x 
of  the  contract  imder  which  it  was  created,  and  that  and  imprison  citizens  wi^out  warrant  or  liearing,  lif- 
no  more  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  Federal  Gov-  stroys  all  f^edom  of  elections  and  upturns  the  v(7 
emment  be  issued.  foundation  of  self-government.    We  cnll  upon  all  e'Wl 

2.  That  the  Federal  Government  only  shall  i^ue  oitiieDS  to  aid  us  m  preserving  our  loatitixtioos  frn 
money ;  that  such  money  shall  be  a  full  legal  tender,  destruction  by  these  imperial  methods  of  saperrUir; 
and  toat  full  legal-tender  greenbacks  shall  be  substl-  the  right  of  suffrage  and  coercing  the  popular  will :  :n 
tuted  for  national-bank  notes.  keepmg  the  way  to  the  ballot-box  open  and  five,  ti  ix 

8.  We  demand,  for  the  soke  of  economy  and  con-  was  to  our  fathers ;  in  removing  the  aimy  to  s  f.k 

venience,  that  the  trade-dollar  and  fhietional  silver  distance  when  the  people  assemble  to  express  th. :i 

coin  be  replaced  by  fractional  paper  currency.  sovereign  pleasure  at  the  polls :  and  in  eecuiing  ot^ 

4.  We  demand  the  repeal  of  all  laws  that  foster  in-  dienoe  to  their  will  when  legally  rTpromed  by  xhtii 

equality  in  condition  and  opportunity,  as  they  are  in  votes, 

violation  of  uni venal  justice.  6.  That  Butherford  B.  Hayes,  having  been  pU>>^ 

6.  We  demand  the  enactment  of  on  income-tax  law.  "*                .-      - 
with  heavy  penalties  for  i>eijury  in  its  violation,  i 

that  said  tax  be  graduated  in  proportion  to  income  ^  ^ ^ 

6.  That  all  debts  due  for  labor  performed  take  pre-  boxes  with  troops  and  depu^  mAwAalR  to  intimiuA 
oedence  of  all  other  claims.  and  obstruct  the  electors,  and.  his  unprecedented  u^t 

7.  That  we  demand  tlie  passage  and  approval  of  an  of  the  veto  to  wmint^in  this  unconstitutional  and  cL- 
act  abolishing  the  store-order  or  truck  system,  and  potic  power,  are  an  insult  and  a  menace  to  the  colid:'^ 
oompelling  tlie  payment  of  all  wages  due  laborera  at  6.  That  the  Bemocratio  party,  as  of  old,  ik^on't 
regular  stated  rates,  and  in  the  lawAil  money  of  the  constitutional  currency  of  gold  and  silver,  and  ( 1 
United  States.  P*P<^  convertible  into  coin. 

8.  That  we  demand  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  7.  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  system  of  6ub«id'  <« 
such  Ir '" '^  ""  — ^-''■'' —  J« — «— «      *^v    ^ ,  r, . — J ^.m^    o    - 

nation 


companies,  ^  ___^ ^ ^  ^ ^ 

the  service  for  the  same  price  to  all  men.  any  appropriation  of  the  public  moneyB'or  thejvLbi;. 

9.  We  demand  that  no  more  public  lands  be  voted  credit  to  any  object  but  Uie  public  serrioe.  Tne  r\- 
to  corporations,  but  that  they  be  held  for  actual  set-  forms  and  economies  enforced  by  the  DemocnL^' 
tiers.  party  since  its  advent  to  power  in  tne  Lower  Hou>«  - : 

10.  We  demand  that  education  shall  be  free  and  in-  Congress  have  saved  the  people  many  millions  of  0<'  - 
dustriol,  and  no  cluld  shall  be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  lars,  and  we  believe  that  a  like  result  would  follow  ite 
ignorance.  restoration  to  power  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

11.  We  demand  that  there  shall  be  a  contraction  in  8.  That  the  Democratic  party,  beinr  the  nar. "--! 
official  fees  and  salaries  to  correspond  with  the  re-  friend  of  the  workingman  and  having  uiroa|Eboiir  ;!« 
duotions  of  incomes  in  other  directions ;  that  there  history  stood  between  him  and  oppreecioa,  renewi  i'« 
shall  be  a  speoiflo  tariff  placed  on  all  raw  materials  expression  of  sympathy  for  labor  and  its  proiniM  01 
produced  here  for  the  protection  of  American  indus-  protection  to  its  rights. 

try ;  that  the  hours  of  labor  shall  be  reduced  to  eight  9.  That  we  look  with  alarm  and  apprehcnoeo  cp  Ti 

hours  per  day :  that  the  contract  system  of  labor  in  the  pretensions  of  the  great  transportetlQii  oompan;*^ 

our  prisons  ana  reformatory  institutions  shall  be  abol-  to  be  above  the  fundamental  law  of  this  ConuD-ii- 

ishod.  weiJth  which  governs  all  else  within  our  boideiv ;  ft:.«i 

.  12.  We  denounce  any  attempt  at  coalition  with  any  until  they  accept  the  Constitution  of  187S  in  irood  t^tl . 

other  party ;  we  favor  the  establishment  of  UAtional  they  should  remain  objects  of  the  utmost  vigilaaoif  al^ 

and  State  laDor  bureaus.  jealousy  by  both  Legislature  and  people. 

10.  That  the  recent  attempt,  under  the  nersooal  ci- 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  assem-  rection  of  rulmg  Bepublican  leaden,  to  debauch  t:  c 

bled  at  Harrisburg  on  July  16th.     A.  H.  Cof-  Legislature  by  wholesale  britoy  and  comiptipn,  *•  i 

froth  was  appointed  permanent  chairm«.    D.  ^%^t^^^^^.^Z^^^,l^!t\ 

O.  Barr  of  Pittsburgh  was  nominated  for  State  ft^^^  ^nd  alarming  evidence  of  the  BgrngAvtoo^   ; 

Treasurer.    The  following  resolutions  were  re-  corporate  power  in  collusion  with  poliSca]  rin^p.  acJ 

ported  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions :  should  receive  the  signal  condemnation  of  the  peopk  si 

the  polls. 

1.  That  we,  the  Democratic  party  of  Pennsylvania  n.  That  the  present  condition  of  the  State  TrwMin . 
in  convention  assembled,  renew  our  vows  of  fidelity  n  hanknipt  general  fund,  and  even  schools  and  ri  u* - 
to  the  fundamental  prindples  proclaimed  and  practiced  ties  unabk  to  get  the  money  long  ainoe  eppropruit^-i 
by  the  illustrious  men  who  settled  our  free  institutions  to  their  support,  is  a  sufficient  iUustranoo  oi  t)- 
and  founded  the  Democratic  party  to  protect  and  pre-  j-eckless  flT?py*<^*^  mismanagement  of  the  £epublii;j] 
serve  them.  party. 

2.  That  the  just  powers  of  the  Federal  Union,  the  ^         .,        •  ^  •«,      ^  i.                -^^      ..v    r  1 
righto  of  the  States,  and  the  liberties  of  Uie  people  are  From  the  minority  of  he  COTunittee  the  fol- 
y&a  parte  of  one  haimonious  system ;  and  to  save  lowing  resolutions  were  then  offered  as  a  snb^- 
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oon- 
for 


tnte  for  the  resolation  relating  to  the  national  strength  of  the  natfonal  llnanoes :  and  that  to  the  o 

finances :  tlnufuioo  of  that  policy  must  we  look  in  the  Aiture 

mL  ^  «u'             ^   •                                    n         '  aaeured  prosperity  and  peace  throughout  our  whole 

.  ^*^  ^1®  50^®'  ^^'^"S.P^i?!'  ™T2^"  "^^  ■?  "^"^  country/  In  iTajtering  thTaame  we  deaire  to  insure 

M  the  exdittive  nght  of  ^e  QeneralOoveniinent,  and  oonstait  employment  to  bbor  at  remunemtive  wagee. 

aa  the  chartera  of  the  na^onai  banks  expire  the  Gov-  7.  That  the  ifrm  stand  of  the  President  in  rlndiSat- 

erament  ahoold  substitute  for  gieir  dixsuhitoon  legpiL  j^g  the  prerogatives  of  the  coordinate  departments  of 

tender  Treasury  notes,  redeemable  m  corn,  and  receiv-  Se  GovSmiSnt  meets  the  hearty  appix>virof  the  Be- 

able  by  the  Government  ibr  all  duos  at  their  par  face  publican  party  of  Pennsylvania. 

'^'tIm"  "        ' "   " *     ^*  ^         -.  ®'  W*  call  on  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  war  for  the 

temu 
denomination 

tOration  of  ail     ^                       ^        , ^^^^   bv.«*«i,     ..uvo«   vuw^    i«iwmiuwAu»uuu  d^u»  Mf 

as  coin  and  bullioii,  is  by  the  dictatea  of  justice  and  \^  mirepentait  treasou  and  unending  hate  of  the  n»- 

wise  statesmanship  immediately  demanded.  ^oq,                                                  ^ 

m..         ..              1    X       J  xv       1  AT  ••  That  we  earnestly  sympatliixe  with  our  Southern 

This  motion  was  lost,  and  the  pUtform  was  EepubUoan  brethren,  who  are  nowpassing under  the 

then  adopted.  harrow  of  political  penecution.    We  bid  them  be  of 

The  Repablican  State  Convention  assembled  good  cheer.    Fraud  and  force  con  not  always  triumph, 

at  Harrisbnrg  on  July  23d.    Galuslia  A.  Grow  «T?  i!^  '  ^V"  "^^^^  ^'"l  ""^  ^T*  ^"^^  Jk^'^ 

«-»«  ,^^A^  r^^^ww^^^^r^^  nu^im^^w,     a»^»^\  ii«*  **«»  home.    If  a  solid  South  now  dcpnves  them  of 

was  made  permanent  Ohairman.    Samnel  But-  th^ir  just  rights,  a  solid  North  will  not  faU,  in  due 

ler  of  Chester  Coanty  was  nommated  for  State  time,  to  secure  tliem  that  perfect  freedom  which  is  the 

Treasurer.     The  following  resolutions   were  birthrkrfat  and  inheritance  of  every  American  citizen. 

then  adopted :  ^^*  That  the  United  States  of  America  is  a  nation, 

__             *         ,  not  a  league;  its  Constitution  and  all  laws  made  in 

1.  That  the  Bcpubllcan  party,  a^n  forced  to  stand  parsuance  thereof  are  the  supreme  law  of  tiie  land, 

forward  for  the  defense  of  human  n/hts,  after  a  strug-  anytiiing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  a  State  to  the 

ffle  lAscmg  through  a  generation,  finds  itself  conftontcd  contrary  notwithstanding. 

by  the  same  foes  of  Podend  unity,  political  freedom,  n.  That  the  tribunal  established  by  the  Constitu- 

and  national  Honor,  which  it  has  so  often  overthrown  tion  to  determine  whether  the  hiws  are  made  in  pursu- 

m  civil  contests  and  in  armed  oonmct.   ^  ance  thereof  is  the  Supreme   Court  of  the  United 


who  but  lately  fought  to  destroy  it,  and  who  are  now  ""  o.  That  the  success  of  tiie  administiution  of  the 

plottoMT  to  give  tnmnph  to  the  doctrme  they  fhUed  to  gtate  under  the  management  of  the  Eepubllcan  party, 

e:»tabb«h  in  the  fidd-the  establishment  of  State  sov-  the  steady  reduction  of  the  State  debt,  and  tiie  enforoed 

•^^^  y  1     ^^^^'^'oy  of  natoonal  supremacy.  compliment  of  the  present  Democratic  Treasurer  that 

8.  We  dechuy  pur  implacable  hostdity  to  the  repeal  not  one  dollor  of  tiie  public  ftmds  had  been  lost  or  mis- 


uoder  its  control,  can  be  maintained  only  by  the  Be-  of  the  oountry. 
publican  party,  which  is  alone  committea  to  their  de- 
tent. The  result  of  the  election  was  as  follows : 

4.  That  the  I>emocratio  party,  having  committed 

itself  to  an  attempt  to  break  up  the  Qovemment  by  ^^^  TBXASinucR. 

refiLstng  to  appropriate  moneys  already  collected  fh>m  Batlar.  RepubHeaa. 180,166 

the    people  to  sustain  the  Government  unless  the  Bsrr,  Democrat 821.T15 

K  xecuti ve  shall  sanction  measures  mtended  to  foster  S?^°"i  ''"^'^Vlc.V. *I'I!I 

fraud,  violence,  and  corruption  in  the  national  elec-  Kkshanlson,  PWblMtkm 8,S» 

tion-*,  and  to  impair  the  constitutional  supremacy  of  Tlie  Leirislature  was  divided  as  follows : 

the  nation,  deserves  and  invites  the  siimal  condemno- 


tion  of  every  law-abiding  and  honest  citizen.  parties. 

5,  That  we  are  in  fiivor  of  the  discharge  of  the  na- 
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tional  debt  in  coin  according  to  the  understanding  be-  RapabHcans 

tween  the  Government  and  the  lender ;  of  a  paper  cur-  Demoerato .  ...*.'.'.*.*.*..'.'.'.'.'.*.*..*.*.'.' 

rency  redeemable  in  coin ;  and  of  the  existing  national  Nationals 

^janking  system.    We  oon^tulate  the  oountry  upon  ProhlUtioaist 

returning  national  prospenty,  and  upon  the  accom-  _     ,  ; r: 

fishment,  under  a  Kepublican  national  Administra-  ^'*"' °^ 

t-r»n,  of  the  successful  resumption  of  specie  payments. 
Our  currency,  the  best  ever  afforded  the  country,  is        PERKINS,  Samubl  E.,  Chief  Justice  of  the 

r««,»t/>Tod  to  its  P«/»ltte ;  the  nationid  credit  has  Wn  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  died  at  Indianapo- 

maintained  and  strengthened,  and  the  burden  of  the  u- ^^n^^^^i^,  i»rxi»      n^JT  :«  n.of4-iAivrwi./vn!*K 

national  debt  largely  reduced.    To  complete  what  has  "®»  December  ITth.    Bom  m  Brattleborough, 

t^^n  so  well  done,  we  demand  that  our  present  linan-  Vermont,  December  6,  1811,  he  passed  his 

cLil  svstem  remain  undisturbed.  youth  on  the  farm  of  his  adopted  father,  Wil- 

«.  That  to  the  poBcy  and  practice  of  protection  to  Ham  Baker,  in  Conway,  Massachusetts,  attend- 

?:™in^^^?E^^SicSt^  i"»  ^^r'f '/  ~'^??I"  "'^  ^r*T  ^  r'^ 

Uje  tjrowth  and  development^  our  domestic  and  for-  'JOurs  to  study.     After  reaching  hw  m^onty 

cign  oonuDeroei  and  for  the  prosperous  condition  and  he  made  efforts  to  complete  his  general  educif" 
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tion,  an(l  then  took  np  the  stodj  of  the  law.  Eastern  question.  Schemes  of  an  allia&ce  ^ 
reading  in  the  office  of  Thomas  J.  Kevans  of  tween  England  and  Persia,  involving  propose  u; 
Penn  Yan,  New  York,  and  also  with  Henry  for  an  annexation  of  western  A^gbanibtaii  t>< 
Willis,  afterward  a  Judge  of  the  New  York  Persia,  were  eagerly  discussed  in  England,  ai.I 
Supreme  Court.  At  the  age  of  twenty -five  he  warmly  advocated  by  several  statesmen.  Ai. 
proceeded  to  the  newly  opened  West,  intending  important  lecture  on  the  snbject  was  deliverti: 
to  establish  himself  there.  Starting  for  Indian-  in  London  on  March  7th  by  General  Sir  F. 
apolis  on  foot,  he  found  himself  without  money  Goldsmid.  The  lecturer  maintained  that  P^::* 
in  Richmond,  Indiana,  where  he  remained,  sia,  with  all  her  misgovemment  and  short- 
reading  in  the  office  of  Judge  Borden  and  pass-  comings,  had  great  resources  for  a  powtr: :. 
ing  his  examintion  for  the  bar  in  the  spring  army.  Her  army,  numbering  in  bygone  tirr^^ 
of  1887.  Opening  an  office  in  Richmond,  he  200,000,  and  now  estimated  to  consistoflCHHV.i- 
supplemented  his  legal  practice  with  writins  men,  had  been  formed  by  British  ofScers  m 
for  '*  The  Jeffersonian,"  a  recently  established  the  European  model,  and  was  now  in  the  haL- 
Democratic  paper,  of  which  he  afterward  be*  of  an  Austrian  officer,  a  Russian  colonel  beir? 
came  editor  and  proprietor,  conducting  it  dnr-  also  there.  Persia,  as  an  ally  of  England,  l.j<i 
ingthecampaignof  1840,  but  not  neglecting  his  the  elements  of  material  ns^olneea,  and  i*. 
practice  in  the  mean  time.  In  1843  be  was  ap-  surely  came  within  the  province  of  EnglisbiDri 
pointed  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  Wayne  to  impart  to  so  old  a  kingdom,  and  one  so  rt 
Circuit.  He  was  a  Presidential  elector  on  the  plete  with  classical  interest,  some  of  the  bf  itf 
Democratic  ticket  in  1844.  In  the  winter  of  things  of  modern  civilization.  The  lectt.rr' 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  importance  of  an  li'u- 
Supreme  Court  by  Governor  Whitcomb,  but  was  ance  between  Persia  and  England^  in  c&s^vi 
not  confirmed  by  the  Legislature.  After  the  ad-  new  difficulties  between  England  and  Ra'^«:!i 
journment  of  the  Legislature,  however,  he  was  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  who  presided,  bore  u^- 
placed  on  the  bench  for  the  term  of  one  year  by  timony  to  the  capacity  for  discipline  which  tl  t 
the  Governor.  He  made  Indianapolis  his  resi-  Persians  displayed,  and  spoke  warmly  of  tht  - 
dence  from  this  period.  He  was  continued  on  powers  of  endurance  and  of  their  virtne-i  >>! 
the  bench  until  1864,  when  the  Democratic  tick-  temperance  and  conrage.  He  tbonght  t]':i' 
et  was  defeated.  Besides  his  judicial  labors,  he  a  real,  honest,  and  coraial  alliance  might  i-: 
compiled  while  serving  as  judge  a  digest  of  the  formed  with  Persia  by  England. 
Indiana  reports,  and  wrote  a  standard  text-  The  reorganization  of  the  Pernan  army  dl- 
book,  ^*  Perkinses  Practice.''  He  also  taught  as  der  the  direction  of  Austrian  officers  is  pr«  - 
Professor  of  Law  in  the  Northwestern  Christian  ceeding  satisfactorily.  With  the  ezceptiiu  of 
University.  After  his  retirement  from  the  Su-  the  head-dress,  the  uniform  of  the  troof«  i^ 
preme  bench  he  followed  the  practice  of  his  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Austrian  army.  Tii*- 
profession  until  1873,  when  he  was  appointed  infantry  wear  blue  coats  or  blouses  with  mi 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Marion  County,  facings,  and  gray  trousers ;  the  rifles,  ^rr.ij 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Judge  Rand.  He  coats  with  green  facings;  while  the  dre^  if 
continued  in  this  position,  to  which  he  was  the  artiUery  and  cavalry  is  exactly  like  that  ( i 
elected  by  the  people  the  following  year,  nn-  the  same  arms  of  the  service  in  Anstria.  The 
til  1876,  when  he  was  again  placed  by  the  Shah  in  1879  visited  and  inspected  some  of  tho 
popular  vote  upon  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  barracks — the  first  time  snch  an  event  b  is 
of  which  he  was  Chief  Justice  at  the  time  of  taken  place  in  the  history  of  Persia — and  alter- 
his  death.  ward  reviewed  the  troops. 

PERSIA,  a  country  of  Asia.    Reigning  sov-        The  British  Consul-Genernl  Abbott,  in  a  r- 

ereign,  the  Shah  Nnsr-ed-Din,  who  was  bom  port  on  the  trade  of  Tabreez  in  the  year  l^TT 

in  1831,  and  succeeded  his  father.  Shah  Mo-  ~  78,  gives  an  unfavorable  account  of  the  cvi::- 

hammed,  September  10,  1848.    The  heir  ap-  mercial  situation  of  Persia.    The  war  betwixn 

parent  to  the  throne,  MuzafiFer-ed-Din,  was  Russia  and  Turkey  arrested  the  trade  betvc^r. 

born  in  1854,  and  has  two  sons.  Tabreez  and  Trebizond,  and  rendered  the  rovro 

By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  Persia  received  from  fi"om  the  Persian  frontier  of  the  Arasto  tiie 
Turkey  the  town  and  territory  of  Khotoor,  Caucasus  impracticable  for  the  transit  of  nier- 
containing  about  8,000  inhabitants.  The  total  chandise  ;  and,  besides  the  great  difficului^ 
area  of  Persia  is  about  637,000  square  miles,  thus  thrown  in  the  way  of  imfiortera  of  El^:- 
with  a  population  of  7,000,000.  At  the  end  lish  manufactured  goods,  the  exchanges  w^rv* 
of  July,  1878,  Persia  had  2,490  miles  of  tele-  very  much  against  them.  The  rates  of  trots- 
graph  lines  and  4,782  mUes  of  telegraph  wire  port  between  Trebizond  and  Persia  rose  to 
in  operation.  The  number  of  telegraph  offices  more  than  double  what  they  had  been  bef*  re 
was  56,  the  number  of  dispatches  665,000.  The  the  declaration  of  war.  The  consul  obserrt^ 
first  regular  postal  service  was  opened  in  Jan-  that  the  excess  of  imports  over  exportf^  in- 
uary,  1877.  volving  a  contintial  drain  of  spede  out  war*  U 

The  affairs  of  Persia  be^  to  attract  greater  threatens  to  produce  most  serioaa  oonseouenox  - 

attention,  not  only  on  account  of  the  reforms  The  Caspian  provincee  appear  to  yield  less  $i  <w 

which  it  has  of  late  begun  to  introduce,  but  every  year ;  and  when  it  is  considered  tl<  ^ 

especially  on  account  of  its  relation  to  the  the  prosperity  of  the  foreign  ccmunerce  of  ihv 
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ionntry  obiefly  depends  upon  that  of  the  silk*  the  present  war),  and  we  have  enumerated  the 

rode  to  furnish  returns  for  imports  of  mer-  entire  Peruvian  sea-foroe  now  in  existence.'* 
.haodise  from  Europe,  the  conclusion  is  that        In  the  absence  of  official  reports  concerning 

L^ersia  is  drifting  into  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  the  national  finances,  it  can  ooly  be  stated  that 

iv'hich  the  effects  of  the  late  war  must  tend  to  the  average  revenue  and  expenditures  are  usu- 

iccelerate.  ally  estimated  at  about  $60,000,000  and  $60,- 

PERU  (Rspt^LioA  DEL  PRBf^).    For  terri-  000,000  respectively.     The  revenue,*  derived 

orial  division,  area,  population,  etc.,  reference  in  part  from  the  custom-house  receipts,  but 

nay  be  made  to  the  '' AnnuaJ  Cyclopesdia"  chiefly  from  the  sale  of  guano  and  nitrate  ot 

or  1873,  1875,  and  1878,  and  to  the  article  soda,  having  for  many  years  past  been  insnffi- 

30LIVIA  in  the  present  volume.  cient  to  cover  the  expenditures  (a  large  propor- 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  until  Decem-  tion  of  which  has  been  for  the  construction 

)er  18,  1879,  was  General  Mariano  Ignacio  of  railroads  and  other  useful  public  works), 

r'rado,  installed  in  office  on  August  2,  1876.  formidable  annual  deficits  have  become  the  in- 

riio  Vice-President  was  General  La  Puerta.  variable  rule. 

The  Cabinet,  in  May,  1879,  was  composed  of       Peru  has  an  immense  national  debt,  the 

be  following  Ministers:  Interior,  Sefior  Ra-  home  branch  of  which  is  estimated  at  $20,- 

:iel  Velarde;    Justice  and   Public  Worship,  000,000,  exclusive  of  a  floating  debt  of  un- 

>ef\or  Mariano  Felipe  Paz  Soldan;   Foreign  known  amount,  greatly  increased  by  extensive 

\iTairs,  Sefior  M.  Irigoyen ;  War  and  Marine,  issues  of  paper  money  made  in  1870  to  carry 

reaeral  M.  Mendiburu  (President  of  the  Goun-  on  the  war  against  Ohili.    In  regard  to  the 

^11) ;  Finance,  Sefior  J.  M.  Qaimper.  foreign  debt,  the  following  statement,  from  the 

In  November  General  La  Puerta,  in  charge  pen  of  a  Spanish- American  writer,  will  be 

)f  the  Government  during  the  absence  of  the  found  interesting : 

'resident^  who  had  taken  command  of   the       The  foreign  debt  of  Peru,  aocording  to  tKe  latest  data 

irmy  m  the  south,  formed  a  new  Cabinet  com-  obtainable,  including  the  unpaid  coupons  from  Janu- 

)o>ud  of  his  personal  friends  and  political  co-  ary.  1876,  to  July,  1879,  amounta  to  £45,268,103  4«., 

)p*rator8,  as  follows:  Interior,  Seflor  Buena-  or  $226,840,616,  in  coin,  at  Ave  soles  to  the  pound  atcr- 

•eiitura  Elgnera:  Justice  and  Public  Worship,  ^K  ®"*«  Januanr,  1876,  no  mtcreat  has  hem  p^d, 

.  ^       i  J  I  r    /^  •      ""'^r,"  ^  *    *:^ .     "' ^"'I'l  nor  have  any  suma  been  provided  for  the  amortization 

>ertor  Adolfo  Quiroga;  Foreign  Affairs,  Seflor  of  this  tremendous  debt    At  the  commencement  of 

v:ifael  Velarde ;  War  and  Marine,  General  La  the  present  year  the  interest  on  the  consolidated  debt 

Jotera  (President  of  the  Oouncil);    Finance,  —that  is  to  say,  the  6  per  cent  loon  of  1870,  and  the 

eilor  J.  M.  Quimper.    After  the  departure  5  per  cent  loan  of  1872  f-ww  reduced  to  8  per  cent 

>t  General  Prado  from  the  coun^^^^^  oc-  ^raT:^Z^tl^i^^^^ 

urred  on  December  18,  1879,  Colonel  Nicolas  this  largo  reduction,  no  interest  has  been  paid  during 

Id  Pi6rola  assumed    the  dictatorship.      The  the  present  year.   A  remarkable  proposition  has  lately 

^resident  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  Sefior  T.  heen  made  to  the  Government  bv  the  French  section 

\.    Rihftvro  •    the   PnafmAAtAr-QAnArAl    RAfinr  ®^  ^®  foreign  bondholders.     T£e  character,  ad  van- 

?  ^f  P  il  ;   tne  rostmaster-weneral,  »enor  tages,  and  disadvantages  of  this  proposition  are  briefly 

.  de  P.  Mufloz ;  the  Inspector-General  of  the  2*follows :  The  principal  of  the  fofSgn  debt  shall  l4 

\rmj.  General  M.  Rivarola;    and  the  Com-  reduced  to  100,000,000  soles,  coin,  again  to  the  state 

niandant-General  of  the  Navy,  Rear- Admiral  of  $69,086,980.    No  payment  uhail  m  exacted  for  in- 

l.  de  la  Haza.    The  Perovian  Consul-General  J^rost  now  overdue,  which  represents  another  min 

n  v<»«»  Vyv-v  ;<■  \r»   T   n  t-«*«.      tk^  a«*u  to  the  republic  of  $57,800,636 ;  these  items  providing 

1         7t^.      ^'    .u  ^\y^'  P*°^    ^^^  ^^^'  for  the  extinguishmeit  of  a  total  claim  agi^t  Pem 

/isliop  of  JUma  IS  the  Rt.  Rev.  Orueta  y  Gas-  amounting  to  the  immense  sum  of  $126,8^,616.    The 

rillon.  bondholders  will  pav  the  Goveniment  for  the  guano 

For  particalarstsoncerninff  the  peace  strenirth  delivered  alongside  their  ships,  at  the  rate  of  210».  per 

>f  the  Peruvian  army,  see  the  "  Annual  Cyclo  ^"^  ^  ?l^'  %S  ^"^  •''?  Y?^^''''  jt  nmety  dajrs,  on 

v«.  i:«  i»  *  -  1  o»»o      T    AT      1  -i.  -^""""V^/*'*^  presentation  of  the  receipt  of  the  captain  countersigned 

>©dia  "for  1878.     In  May  last,  after  the  out-  ty  the  general  agent  of  the  society.    On  the  delivery 

)roak  of  hostilities  with  Chili,  the  number  of  of  the  guano  at  the  port  of  destination  a  further  sum 

uen  under  arms  was  raised  to  40,000.     The  of  210«.  per  ton  will  be  paid  in  bonds  of  Peru  at  their 

)llowing  statement  concerning  the  Peruvian  nominal  value;  or  in  o^er  words,  the  Government 

»if  w  w^.a  «v.«Ki;i>k.^  tw>  n»^^»,K^.  i«o«. .  44  TK«  accepts  payment  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  value  of  the 
nvy  was  published  In  Decenaber  last :  "  The  ^^  ^{^  o^  Yyonds,  anrpro%-ides  to  that  extent 

eravian  fleet  may  be  said  to  exist  only  in  for  the  amortization  of  its  debt.    The  Government  will 

i:ime  since  the  combat  of  Pnnta  Gruesa,  in  be  at  no  exi>ense  on  aooount  of  interests  or  commia- 

^liich  the  Chilian  gunboat  Covadonga  occa-  sions,  and  will  receive  on  the  acoeptanoe  of  the  terms 

>en1encia,  and  the  surrender  of  the  monitor  the  sole  right  to  fix  the  prii  of  the  guano,  and  to  sell 

Ina^car  and  the  gunboat  Pilcomayo  to   the  the  same  m  ito  native  state,  or  mixed  or  manipulated. 

tiiUan  naral  forces.     Peru's  only  remaining  in  tiie  markets  of  Europe.     The  Government  will 

•ffective  war-vessel  is  the  corvette  Union,  the  f™^®'J«  the  bondholders  its  rights  of  Dro^etorehip 

>M  monitors  MancoCapac  and  Atahuilpa,  3?e.?,%^n;lhiJ  ST^nt^Sr^n^teTaSl'thl 

I'lilt  m  the  United  States  m  1868,  bemg  no  only  parties  who  have  the  right  to  extract  guano,  and 

m^er  fit  for  service  otherwise  than  as  float-  to  sell  it  in  the  markets  of  Europe.    In  virtue  of  these 

ni?  batteries  at  anchor.    Add  the  four  steam  • 

^aasporta,  Limefia,  Oroya^  Ohalaco,  and  Ri-       J ?^:^^St^^^lS^' ^'J^  ^Vb,  g»» d.- 

rnac  (the  only  Chilian  naval  loss  by  capture  in  podts  priadpftUj. 
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riffhfes  the  bondholddra  quit  emhai^  and  seqnestnto 
ali  ffuano  imported  or  Bold  in  Europe  without  their 
antnorization  or  consent.  In  ca»e  thedepotdtsofg^ua- 
no  should  be  exhausted  before  the  complete  amoniza- 
tion  of  the  debt  as  at  present  constituted,  or  the  quality 
become  so  inferior  as  to  leave  a  loss  by  its  mampula- 
tion  and  sale,  the  Government  shall  cede  its  rights  to 
all  its  nitrate  properties,  to  be  handled  in  the  same  way 
and  for  the  same  punxwos  by  the  bondholders,  always 
imderstandinff  tliut  tne  latter  will  respect  any  obli^ 
tions  which  the  Government  may  have  previously  m- 
curred  on  their  account.  The  Government  is  also  pro- 
hibited tVom  paying  any  debt  of  the  state  whatever  by 
means  of  deliveries  of  guano  or  nitrates,  which  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  tenns  of  this  convention.  The 
bondholders  will  s^rndicate  their  claims,  and  will  form 
themselves  into  a  civU  society  for  the  development  of 
the  guano  interests  of  Peru,  according  to  the  laws  of 
France  or  England.  By  this  instrument  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  European  tribu- 
nals, simply  and  exclusively,  in  everything  relative  to 
the  mterprotation  and  execution  of  the  present  con- 
tract, and  the  Government  resigns  all  pretensions  or 
claims  which  may  be  contrary  or  prejudicial  to  the  en- 
joyment or  exercise  of  the  rights  and  privileffes  inher- 
ent to  the  transfer  of  titloe  to  the  proprietorship  of  the 
guano  deposits  or  nitrate  industries  of  the  country ;  so 
uiat  in  effect,  b^  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the 
present  propneition,  the  Government  may  e^Joy  a 
revenue  of  ^750.0)0  per  annum,  and  provide  for  the 
amortization  of  their  debt  at  the  rate  of  £375,000  per 
annum,  with  certain  advances  promised  instead  of 
those  which  the  Government  now  eii^oys  under  its 
present  contract,  and  an  amazing  discount  on  Uie  en- 
tire debt,  with  the  sole  obligation  of  losing  the  pro- 
prietorship of  their  fiist-fiuling  guano  deposits,  and 
nossibly  their  nitrate- works,  and  all  right  of  claim  be- 
fore their  own  courts  in  case  of  disagreement  with  the 
contractors. 

The  exports  are  estimated  at  the  average  an- 
nual valae  of  $50,000,000,  and  the  imports  at 
considerably  less.  Of  the  three  chief  articles 
of  export,  guano,  cnbio  nitre,  and  sngar,  the 
two  former  are  government  monopolies.  The 
exports  of  sngar  have  more  than  doubled 
within  four  years.  The  value  of  the  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1878  was  $26,161,- 
525,  against  $28,482,510  in  the  year  inune- 
diately  preceding ;  and  that  of  the  imports 
from  the  same  at  $6,849,155  in  1878,  against 
$6,881,970  in  1877.  The  subjoined  tables, 
from  the  report  of  the  United  States  Consul  at 
the  port  of  Callao,  show  the  amount  of  trade 
between  that  port  and  the  United  States  in  the 
year  ending  October  1,  1878: 

XXPOBTS  mOM  CALLAO  TO  THE  UKTrXD  STATES. 

Guano $961,840 

Nitrate  of  sodo 69,800 

Cochineal 1 0,165 

Hides  and  skins OvSOS 

Wines,  Uqnora,  etc ftST 

Firearms,  etc 500 

8uirar 182,648 

Coca 1,864 

Coltee 919 

OW  iron 6,069 

RaKS lOT 

Wool    .....  848 

QolcksliTer  flaaki'.  *.  1 ',  *. '.  * '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. !  *. '.  *. ! '.  *. '.  !*.'.*!! '.  *.  65» 

Oplnm 8,060 

Bpicet 20 

T«i 4*000 

8alt 4,677 

Oil 1,109 

Salmon 570 

Bark 428 

Personal  affects 116 

Total $1,208,602 


nCPOBTS  IBOM  TBI  VNITID  8TATB 
FOBT  OF  CALLAO. 
Lumber: 

Oreroo  pine 

WblU  pine 

Bedwood 

Oak 

Pitch  |toe 

General  merchandlae  per  aall,  as  per  manifest 

General  meehandlae  per  steamers  (estimated!... . . 


ItBMN 


Deduct  the  following;  indiided  with  eargoes  (tf  fen* 
end  merchandise  t 

White  pine 190.000 

Pttchpine 60,000 

Oak 60,010 


UDM 


Total |l,CeM« 

The  difference  between  the  totals  of  the  tvo 
foregoing  tables,  $672,898  constitutes  the  bil- 
ance  of  trade  in  faTor  of  the  United  6tit<& 

The  total  exports  from  the  republic  to  aS 
destinations,  in  the  year  just  mentioned,  wm 
as  follows : 

Gnano,  460,000  tons tiaMW 

Nitrate  of  soda,  260,000  tons li^>*^ 

Bncar,  200,000  tons lifitm 

Hides  and  BUna. U»M» 

Wool fl«0M 

Cotton ....  9W.** 

Metals  other  than  predoos MMN 

Sllrer 1,»M» 

Bice !».■• 

MisceOaneoas IM.*** 

Total HMtt."* 

We  subjoin  the  latest  official  statemeot  tc- 
oessible  regarding  the  nitrate-trade  in  the  dk^ 
important  district,  the  province  of  Tartpaci: 
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Nitrate  of  soda  shipped  to  Europe  tor 
Goremment  aoooont : 
From  Igniqne 

**     Pisafrn* 

*»     MeJlUones 

**     Moilendo 

TooopUla 


M 


To  the  United  Statea,  from  Iquiqne. . . 

Nitrate  of  potash  Ibr  Goremment  aoe*t 
Total  for  Goremment  aoooont . 


Nitrate  of  soda  shipped  for  prirate 
count,  Ibr  orders : 

From  Iqutqoe 

•*     Pisaffoa 

"*     MejiUones. 

**    Moilendo 


Wa,248  2,19J.7«  « 
861,004'  l,088.m« 

«4.ai-ii 


6mA9U 


Total  Ibr  prirate  aoooont. 

Total  shtpmenta : 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Nitrate  of  potash 


Grand  total. 


I,a4a,097   im4S4il 


404K)7t     11M<B4< 
1,888,4041  44fl^n»'« 


1,75II«II0 


1,984,500,  5,61UB  • 
4o3ot!    llMfc** 


1,974,827   M*Wtl  •* 


These  resources  of  immense  wealth,  hov- 
ever,  gave  rise  to  incessant  disputes  between 
the  Governments  interested,  and  led  to  the  du- 
astrous  war  now  being  waged  between  Bdirik 
Chili,  and  Peru.  (For  the  motiveB  and  origin 
of  the  war,  see  Boutia  and  Chill)  A  Chiliin 
company  founded  at  Valparaiso  were  workini 
the  guano  deposits  on  a  grand  scale,  when  the 
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Bolivian  Gk>veniment  imposed  a  tax  on  the  ex-  ward,  drove  the  attacking  colamn  back,  killing 
port  of  saltpeter.  The  company  refosed  to  pay  and  woonding  a  large  namber,  at!ter  a  hand- 
it,  invoking  the  treaty  of  1874 ;  bat  the  60-  to-hand  fight  lasting  three  hours.  The  next 
livian  Government  answered  Ohili^s  protest  by  morning  Bundia,  having  again  been  attacked  by 
ordering  the  sale  by  auction  of  the  property  tlie  Chilians  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fog,  retired 
of  the  company  on  the  18th  of  February,  1879.  with  one  body  toward  Tarapacd,  while  Busta- 
The  Ghilian  Government  sent  at  once  a  man-  mante  with  the  cavalry  took  the  road  for  Ari- 
of-war  to  Antofagasta  and  seized  the  port.  The  ca.  General  Yillegas,  commanding  the  Bolivi- 
news  of  the  oocapation  of  Antofagasta  created  an  division,  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner  by 
a  great  sensation  m  Peru.  This  republic  had  in  the  Chilians.  The  movement  commenced  by 
1873  entered  into  a  .secret  offensive  and  defen-  Bundia,  and  terminating  so  disastrously  at  San 
Bive  alliance  with  Bolivia  against  Chili ;  and  Francisco,  was  to  be  seconded  by  an  attack  on 
the  latter  republic,  having  demanded  in  vain  the  Chilians  by  4,000  Bolivians  under  General 
the  neutrality  of  reru,  declared  war  against  Diaz,  who,  hard  pressed  by  want  of  provisions^ 
her  on  the  5th  of  April.  Presidents  Prado  of  on  learning  of  the  defeat  at  San  Francisco  de- 
Peru  and  Diaz  of  Bolivia  occupied  with  their  termined  to  return  to  Arica.  The  Chilians 
troops  Taona  and  the  neighboring  port  of  Arica.  took  possession  of  the  position  which  their  ene- 
A  strong  force  under  General  Bundia  was  or-  my  had  occupied.  About  the  same  time  the 
dered  to  defend  the  port  of  Iquique,  and  a  re-  Blanco  met  Peruvian  vessels  off  Arica  and  cap- 
serve  army  of  10,000  men  was  formed  at  Lima,  tured  the  Pilcoinayo.  By  the  26th  of  Novem- 
the  capital  of  Peru.  Two  Chilian  men-of-war,  ber  8,000  of  the  allies  routed  at  San  Francisco 
the  Esmeralda  and  Covadonga,  having  appeared  reached  the  town  of  Tarapac^  where  they  were 
before  Iquique,  blockading  the  port,  the  Peru-  joined  by  the  body  of  800  Bolivians  and  Peru- 
vian Government  dispatched  against  them  from  vians  who  had  been  in  garrison  at  Iquique.  On 
Arica  the  frigate  Independencia  and  the  moni-  the  27th  the  Chilians  surrounded  the  allied 
tor  Hu&scar.  After  a  desperate  combat  be-  troops.  Three  times  the  Chilians  were  driven 
tween  the  Huiscar  and  Esmeralda,  the  latter  out  of  the  position  they  had  selected  during  the 
having  been  attacked  both  by  the  heavy  can-  night,  and  as  many  times  did  they  re-form  and 
non  of  the  Huascar  and  the  troops  on  shore,  charge  the  Peruvians.  After  prolonged  fight- 
the  Chilian  vessel  was  sunk.  ing  the  Chilians  were  driven  up  the  heights  and 

Tne  war  assuming  grave  dimensions,  the  Pe-  retired,  making  another  stand  a  league  from 

mvian  Government,  constrained  to  raise  addi-  their  first  position ;  but  they  were  again  at- 

tional  revenue,  established  a  stamp-tax  on  to-  tacked,  and  had  again  to  retire, 

bacoo,  opiam,  cigars,  wine,  and  liquors,  and  After  the  disastrous  defeat  at  San  Francisco, 

authorized  the  Executive  to  sell  by  public  auc-  followed  by  the  hardly  less  cosUy  victory  at 

tion  all  immovable  property  belonging  to  the  Tarapaci,  President  Prado  proceeded  to  Lima, 

nation  not  used  in  the  service  of  the  public.  where  he  resumed  the  government.    He  was 

Chilian  men-of-war  appeared  off  Pisa^na,  universallychargedwithincompetency,  and  the 

which  was  defended  by  about  900  Bolivians  ruin  of  the  army  in  the  field  was  attributed  to 

under  General  Bundia.     Two  Parrott  rifles,  him.    His  position  became  untenable,  and  he 

mounted  on  the  bluff  overlooking  the  town,  af-  fled  to  Panama,  leaving  the  government  to  the 

forded  inadequate  protection  to  the  port.    The  constitutional  Vice-President,  who  retained  the 

fight  was  heavy  and  the  loss  of  life  great ;  and  same  Cabinet 

in  spite  of  the  spirited  resistance  of  the  shore  One  of  the  greatest  disasters  to  the  Peruvi- 
batteries,  Pisagua  was  captured,  and  Bundia  ans,  and  also  one  of  the  most  memorable  ac- 
retired  toward  San  Bernardo,  and  thence  to  tions  of  naval  warfare  in  modem  times,  had 
AguaSanta,fiftymilesfrom  Pisagua,  being  grad-  occurred  on  the  8th  of  October,  when  the  Chi- 
uidly  strengthened  by  other  forces.  The  lack  lian  men-of-war  Cochrane  and  Blanco  attacked 
of  generalship  and  concerted  action  was  soon  the  Peruvian  monitor  Hu&scar.  The  command- 
painfully  felt,  in  spite  of  the  bravery  of  the  er  of  the  latter,  Admiral  Gran,  opened  fire  on 
troops.  On  the  18th  of  November  Bundia  re-  the  enemy  with  his  tarret-guns(two  800-pound- 
traced  his  steps  with  a  force  of  over  8,000  men,  er  Armstrong  rifles) ;  the  Cochrane,  carrying  six 
and  on  the  19th  arrived  in  front  of  a  hill  called  guns,  instantly  replied.  From  the  declcs  and 
San  Francisco,  which  commands  the  valley  tops  of  the  two  vessels  the  fire  of  mn^etry  and 
through  which  the  railroad  runs.  The  Chili-  Gatling  guns  was  incessant  The  other  Chilian 
ana  were  intrenched  on  the  hill.  The  allied  irond^s  arrived  soon  on  the  scene,  and  opened 
forces  attempted  to  dislodge  them,  but  failed,  fire  on  the  Hudscar  with  terrible  effect  A 
losing  more  than  a  thousand  men,  while  the  solid  800-pound  shot  from  the  Blanco  struck 
Chillaoa  also  suffered  very  heavily.  The  men  the  ram  in  the  stem,  destroyed  the  steering 
were  hurled  against  the  impregnable  position  gear,  and,  passing  directly  through  the  ship, 
of  the  Ohilians,  stationed  on  the  top  of  the  high  killed  the  brave  admiral  and  many  others.  The 
hill  with  precipitous  sides,  covered  with  artil-  Hu&scar  became  unmanageable,  and  the  two 
lery  and  mitrailleuses.  The  attacking  party  Chilian  vessels  concentrated  their  fire  upon  the 
behaved  nobly,  the  heights  being  gained  once  doomed  vessel,  which  was  soon  at  their  mercy, 
by  two  PiHTuvian  regiments  ;  but  the  fresh  Out  of  her  216  men,  only  86  were  alive.  The 
troopa  of  their  enemy,  inatantly  brought  for-  combat  took  place  north  of  Point  MejUlonea. 
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The  Prefect  Lopez  Lavalle  having  turned  demio  of  the  "Black  Death**  in  the  fonrteectli 

Iqnique  over  to  the  care  of  the  foreign  con-  century,  when  25,000,000  persona  are  aaid  to 

suls,  the  Chilians  sent  marines  on  shore  and  have  .  perished  in  Europe.    The  disease  Laf 

hoisted  their  flag.    By  decree  of  the  Peruvian  never  since  heen  so  universally  destructive, 

President,  the  port  was  closed  to  commerce,  hut  it  prevailed  several  times  in  sooceedinp 

and  the  exportation  from  all  the  ports  of  Ta-  centuries  in  more  limited  areas  with  ne&rl) 

rapaod  prohihited.    The  blockade  was  now  ez-  equal  malignancy.    During  the  eighteenth  c«l- 

tended  by  the  Chilians  to  Arica.    The  Pern-  tury  800,000  persons  are  said  to  have  died  of 

vians  had  only  one  mac-of-war  left,  the  Union^  it  in  East  Prassia,  from  1703  to  1709 ;  Mar- 

the  remaining  vessels  being  merely  wooden  seiUes  was  visited  by  it  in  1720;  80,000  people 

transports  badly  armed  and  unable  to  leave  of  Messina  died  of  it  in  forty  days  in  1743;  and 

CaJlao,  while  the  Chilian  fleet  was  reinforced  62,000  died  in  Moscow  in  1770.    During  tbe 

by  the  thoroughly  repaired  Huftscar.  present  century  the  plague  has  appeared  in 

After  the  departure  of  General  Prado,  the  only  a  few  places  in  western  Europe:  in  Kb)- 

popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  government  ot  ta  in  1818 ;  in  Bari,  in  Lower  Italy,  in  ISU; 

La  Puerta  became  very  great    As  time  was  in  Minorca,  where  it  became  a  conaderable 

lacking   for  a  regular   Presidential  election,  epidemic,  in  1820.    It  has  appeared  seTerol 

Nicol^  de  Pi^rohi  assumed  the  dictatorship  times  in  the  Turkish  Empire^  but  not  since 

after  the  armed  resistance  of  the  government-  1848  in  its  European  dominions..    It  wa*  an 

al  troops  at  Lima  had  been  overcome.    Being  epidemic  in  Mesopotamia  in  1857 ;  it  has  pre- 

received  at  Callao  with  a  warm  welcome,  Pi-  vailed  in  Persia  at  different  times  ^ce  W^Z. 

6rola  was  permitted  to  tnke  the  helm  of  the  An  outbreak  occurred  at  Bagdad  in  1S76,  iLd 

state.     The  people  of  Lima  resolved  on  the  another  at  Beshd  in  1876-^77.    Another  t^- 

28d  of  December  to  raise  him  to  the  ^*  supreme  riety  of  the  disease,  called  the  Indian  plague, 

magistrature  of  the  nation,  with  full  powers.''  which  ia  characterized  by  bleeding  from  tiie 

Lima  was  declared  under  martial  law ;  all  citi-  lungs,  prevailed  in   different  parts  of  India 

sens  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  enrolled  in  from  1815  to  1821,  in  1886,  1846-'47,  ISol^- 

the  line  of  National  Guard  regiments.     The  '60,  and  1868.    In  Russia,  during  the  pre^Dt 

ports  of  Iquique  and  Pisagua  were  declared  century  and  previous  to  the  last  viaitation,  the 

closed,  and  all  Peruvian  commercial  relations  plague  prevailed  in  the  Caucasoa  in  1806>7, 

suspended  during  the  occupation  of  the  prov-  appearing  in  Mordok,  Astrakhan,  and  Z&tot, 

ince  of  Tarapaci  by  the  Chilians.     General  and  in  Saratov  in  1808;  then  drew  back  in 

Bondia  was  suspended  from  the  command  of  1810  to  the  region  south  of  the  Cancasus.    h 

the  southern  forces,  Rear- Admiral  Montero  broke  out  at  Odessa  in  1812,  and  never  whoUj 

being  his  successor.    The  ports  of  Arica,  Bo,  disappeared  from  the  country  till  1820.    At 

Mollendo,  and  Islay  were  blockaded  by  the  some  places  attacked  during  these  vtutations, 

Chilian  squadron.  all  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  died. 

PLAGUE,  THE.    The  government  of  As-        The  removal  of  Europe  from  the  HabOitT  to 

trakhan,  in  Russia,  was  cSQicted  for  several  the  attacks  of  this  disease,  which  it  once  euf- 

months  in  1878  and   1879  by  an  epidemic  fered  in  common  with  Eastern  countries,  'n 

which  after  investigation  was  decided  to  be  attributed  to  the  general  adoption  of  saniurr 

the  genuine  Eastern  plague.    The  attention  of  precautions  and  the  improved  condition  of  the 

the  countries  of  eastern  Europe  was  directed  life  of  the  people.    Ihe  plague  has  always 

to  the  danger  of  the  disease  spreading  and  be-  originated  in  the  East,  generally  in  Turkirh 

coming  general,  and   renewed   interest  was  and  Persian  lands.    It  is  now  lai^ely  confined 

awakened  respecting  a  scourge  once  of  the  there.    In  these  districts,  and  particularly  in 

most  fearful  character,  concerning  which  the  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  evei^  conditioD  is 

Western  nations  had  almost  ceased  to  have  favorable  to  the  generation  of  diseaae.    TLe 

any  apprehensions.    During  the  present  cen-  lands,  neglected  for  ages,  are  exposed  to  the 

tury  the  plague  has  appear^  to  only  a  limited  overflows  of  the  rivers,  and  are  swampy  and 

extent  in  Europe,  and  has  hardly  risen  to  be  miasmatic,  so  that  intermittoit  fevers  are  al- 

an  epidemic  in  any  civilized  state.    The  refer*  ways  prevailing.    The  people  live  in  damp. 

enoes  made  to  it  in  history,  from  the  time  ot  nnventilated  huts,  are  filthy  and  BurrouDded 

Thucydides  down,  show  that  it  has  been  in  the  by  filth,  and  know  nothing  of  the  simplest 

East  one  of  the  most  dangerous  diseases  that  rules  of  health.     OfiTal  is  allowed  to  remain 

ave  ever  afflicted  the  human  race.    The  ao-  and  accumulate  where  it  falls,  and  extreme 

counts  which  are  given  of  the  number  of  per-  carelessness  eziBts  in  the  burial  of  the  dead« 

sons  who  have  fallen  victims  to  it  in  the  difler-  whose  bodies  are  seldom  perfectly  covered, 

ent  countries  and  cities  it  has  ravaged  from  To  these  is  added  the  Persian  custom  of  bnoc- 

time  to  time  seem  hardly  credible ;  and,  inas-  ing  their  dead  to  be  buried  in  the  ground 

much  as  they  are  not  based  on  any  exact  enu-  which  is  sanctified  by  the  neighborhood  at 

meration,  but  only  on  estimate,  they  may  be  the  tombs  of  Ali  and  Hussein,  in  which  con* 

exaggerated.    Nevertheless,  it  is  an  authenti-  siderable  caravans  are  often  engaged,  gestr- 

cated  fact  that  extensive  districts  and  flourish-  ating,  with  the  corpses,^  noxious  emanations, 

ing  towns  have  been  more  than  once  depopu-  Here  a  plaffue  prevailed  in  1876,  and  hence,  it 

lated  by  it.    Such  was  the  case  under  the  epi-  ia  Buppoaed  by  some,  its  germs  were  carried 
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bj  returning  Bossian  soldiers  to  the  province  mentioned  that  iS  per  cent,  of  those  attacked 
of  Astrakhan,  where  the  disease  broke  oat  in  died  and  14  per  cent  recovered,  withont  ac- 
the  fall  of  1878.  The  storj  is  that  it  was  con-  coonting  for  the  others.  Dr.  Depner  visited 
vejed  in  a  Turkish  shawl  which  a  Cossack  the  cases  again  on  December  17th,  and  gave 
took  home  and  gave  to  his  betrothed.  It  has  the  opinion  that  the  disease  was  a  very  malig- 
been  suggested  that  it  may  have  been  trans-  nant  typhus,  or  a  new  form  of  disease  partak- 
mitted  more  directly  from  the  Russian  army,  ing  of  the  characters  of  typhus  and  the  Indian 
where  an  extraordinary  mortality  was  ao-  plague.  The  marks  of  the  disease  were,  ac- 
knowledged from  typhus,  under  which  name  cording  to  his  account,  a  palpitation  of  the 
a  worse  disease  might  have  been  disguised,  heart  coming  suddenly  upon  a  condition  of 
Against  this  it  is  urged  that  the  impartial  cor-  general  good  health,  irregular  pulse,  nausea, 
respondents  of  neutral  nations  who  were  with  giddiness,  pressure  on  the  breast,  spitting  blood, 
the  Russian  armies  say  nothing  of  plague,  al-  thin  vomitings,  stagnation  of  the  blood,  pale- 
though  they  would  not  have  failed  to  mention  ness  of  the  face,  apathetic  expression,  and 
it  had  there  been  a  suspicion  of  its  existence,  dull,  sunken  eyes,  with  enlarged  pupils.  After 
A  simpler  theory  is  that  it  was  communicated  three  or  four  hours  the  patient  would  suffer  an 
from  Reshd,  where  it  raged  in  1877  and  1878,  extreme  exhaustion,  which  was  followed  by 
and  whence  there  was  a  regular  trade  by  vee-  dry  heats,  lethargy,  some  delirium,  suppression 
sels  to  Zaritzin  on  the  Volga.  At  Astrakhan,  of  urine,  and  costiveness.  To  these  were  added 
the  disease  fell  under  similar  conditions  to  in  some  cases  after  the  22d  of  December  spots 
those  which,  favor  its  propagation  in  the  East,  on  the  body  from  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  up, 
The  oountry  is  subject  to  inundations ;  the  and  a  peculiur  honey-like  odor  known  as  the 
people  are  poor,  badly  housed,  and  filthy  in  "  plague-smell " ;  and  death  came  on  during  a 
their  habits ;  and  the  principal  business  of  the  state  of  unconsciousness  through  the  rapid  de- 
district,  the  curing  of  fish,  is  one  which  pecu-  cay  of  the  vital  forces.  The  corpses  aid  not 
ILirly  favors  the  accumulation  of  offal  and  the  become  stiff,  but  began  to  decay  in  two  or  three 
generation  of  a  poisonous  atmosphere.  hours.  By  the  26th  of  December  100  per 
A  few  cases  of  disease  similar  to  plague  were  cent.,  or  all  who  were  attacked  by  the  disease, 
noticed  in  Astrakhan  in  May,  1877,  but  ac-  died  after  a  sickness  of  from  twelve  hours  to 
cording  to  the  Russian  accounts  they  soon  dis-  three  days.  Among  the  victims  were  Dr.  Eoch. 
appeared.  The  first  cases  in  nnmbers  occurred  six  surgeons,  and  a  number  of  priests  and 
at  the  stanitta  or  village  of  Wetlianka  in  the  Oossaclu  who  took  care  of  the  sick.  Kotwith- 
beginning  of  October,  1878.  Wetlianka  is  standing  this  malignity  of  the  epidemic,  and 
situated  in  the  circle  of  Jenotavsk,  149  versts  although  the  symptoms  agreed  with  those  of 
(about  98  miles)  from  the  city  of  Astrakhan,  the  true  plague,  the  Government  took  the  ut- 
and  20  versts  (18  miles)  from  the  town  of  Ni-  most  care  to  conceal  its  real  nature,  and,  oon- 
coldkov.  It  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  tradicting  all  reports  to  the  contrary,  declared 
in  a  tolerably  high,  level,  and  exposed  situation,  that  it  was  a  tvphoid  fever.  A  second  physi- 
with  a  loamy  soil  supporting  a  scanty  vegeta-  cian  sent  to  visit  the  infected  district,  Dr.  Kras- 
tion.  The  town  is  about  a  hundred  years  old,  soffski,  declared  that  the  disease  was  without 
and  had  one  thousand  inhabitants,  with  three  doubt  a  true  plague.  By  the  14th  of  Jann- 
hnndred  houses,  all  of  wood,  snuUl  and  not  ary,  1879,  the  mortality  had  reached  868  per- 
clean.  The  only  occupation  of  the  people  was  sons,  85  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  been  at- 
fishing,  in  connection  with  which  was  a  con-  tacked,  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
siderable  curing  establishment.  The  place  was  the  villages  of  Wetlianka  and  Pnschiba. 
considered  unhealthly  and  subject  to  fevers.  Measures  were  first  taken  by  the  Govern- 
and  had  suffered  much  from  the  common  epi-  ment  in  January  to  prevent  the  further  spread 
demies,  cholera,  and  syphilis.  From  Novem-  of  the  epidemic  Saratov  was  put  under  quar- 
ber  till  the25th  of  December,  1878,  the  weather  kntine,  and  a  medical  inspection  of  the  con- 
was  moist,  cloudy,  mild,  with  only  occasional  veniences  for  it  was  ordered,  under  the  direc- 
winds,  which,  blowing  lightly  from  the  south-  tion  of  the  sanitary  chief  of  the  district, 
west,  brought  with  them  a  fine  rain.  A  snow  Pains  were  still  taken  to  conceal  the  nature 
fell  on  the  12th  of  December,  which  soon  melt-  and  extent  of  the  infection,  but  the  reports  of 
ed  away.  According  to  the  oflScial  reports,  its  spread  could  not  be  wholly  suppressed.  Its 
the  casea  at  first  appeared  of  a  mild  form.  At  outbreak  was  reported  at  Zaritzin,  Nicolaskov, 
the  beginning  of  November  they  were  repre-  Kereselitzev  (100  versts  outside  of  the  limits), 
S3nted  as  progressing  favorably  after  a  dura-  Belitrena,  Udatschnov,  Micbaelovskov,  and 
tion  of  from  ten  to  twelve  days,  although  puru-  toward  the  end  of  January  in  St.  Petersburg 
lent  swellings  were  already  observed  in  the  itself.  The  identity  of  the  reputed  cases  in 
armpits  of  the  sick.  Dr.  Depner,  of  the  Oos-  St.  Petersburg  was  stoutly  denied,  and  is  in 
sack  corps,  visited  the  place  on  the  18th  of  doubt,  but  they  produced  genuine  oonstema- 
November,  and  after  some  days  of  observe-  tion.  The  efforts  of  the  Government  to  con- 
tion  declared  the  disease  to  be  typhus.  Hard-  ceal  the  real  condition  were  not  acquiesced  in 
ij  had  he  gone  away  when  it  changed  its  type,  by  the  physicians.  Dr.  Botkin,  physician  to 
with  a  great  increase  of  mortality,  so  that  by  the  imperial  family,  declared  unequivocally,  at 
the  27ta  of  November  the  reports  obscurely  a  meeting  held  January  23d  in  the  rooms  of 
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the  Society  of  Practical  Physicians,  that  there  made  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  a  grour<^ 

coald  be  no  qnestion  that  Rnssia  was  again  at-  for  raising  fresh  objections  to  the  paa^a^re  of 

tacked  by  its  old  enemy  the  tehuma,  or  East-  Russian  troops  through  its  territory.     Tlie^ 

em  plague,  which  seemed  to  be  so  closely  akin  precautions  were  objected  to  by  the  nnasi^n 

to  the  '^  Black  Death  *'  of  the  middle  ages,  and  Government,  which  chose  to  regard  them  as 

that  the  symptoms  were  just  the  same  as  they  restrictions  inflict^  upon  its  commerce  Ut 

were  of  old.    The  Government  had  by  this  which  the  condition  of  the  country  did  Lot 

time  declared  that  it  was  ready  to  allow  an  afford  a  sufficient  justification, 

international  commission  to  proceed  to  the  seat  The  form  in  which  the  plague  manifests  it- 

of  the  epidemic,  and  would  do  everything  to  self  is  subject  to  modifications  according  t^ 

assist  its  labors.    Toward  the  end  of  January  the  degree  of  violence  which  the  di^ea^^  as- 

the  **  Journal  de  St.  P^tersbourg  ^'  stated  that  sumes.     In  the  most  violent  attacks,  illne^ 

the  timely  and  energetic  measures  adopted  by  can  hardly  be  spoken  of,  for  they  mn  thrir 

the  Government,  and  the  promptitude  with  course  in  about  two  hours.    The  French  phr- 

which  information  regarding  the  epidemic  was  sicians  who  observed  the  disease  in  £g}pt 

communicated  to  the  public,  were  proofs  that  called  this  form  pests  fondroyante.      In  the 

the  time  was  past  for  bureaacratic  mystery  next  most  violent  form,  the  patient  after  tlie 

oonreming  the  truth  in  a  matter  affecting  the  earlier  symptoms  fall^  into  a  delirioDs  statf, 

public  hecdth ;  and  the  official  telegrams  an-  with  stammering  speech.    The  pnlse  is  hard  If 

nounced  that  there  were  no  persons  ill  with  perceptible.    The  only  other  marked  chance  i^ 

the  epidemic  in  Wetlianka,  and  there  was  ouly  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  skin.     The  toncne 

a  little  of  it  in  the  other  villages.    Commis-  continues  moist,  but  the  skin  is  qaite  drr, 

sioners  of  the  Austrian  and  German  Govern-  and  death  ensues  after  twenty-four  ar  at  mcU 

ments  visited  the  infected  districts  to  investi-  forty-eight  hours,  so  that  there  is  no  time  i^^T 

gate  the  disease,  but  failed  to  gain  satisfactory  the  buboes  to  form,  or  more  than  begin,    k 

information.    Tiiey  were  treated  with  polite-  somewhat  less  roali(jnant  cases,  in  which  re- 

ness,  but  were  not  assisted  by  the  officers  in  covery  occasionally  takes  place,  the  bnboes  or 

the  object  of  their  errand.  boils  are  formed  in  the  soft  parts,  in  the  arn> 

General  Loris-Melikoff  was  appointed  at  the  pits,  and  on  the  neck,  and  cause  great  pain, 
beginning  of  February  to  go  to  Astrakhan  and  They  are  swellings  from  the  size  of  a  pigeon  « 
take  charge  of  the  necessary  measures  for  egg  to  that  of  a  goose-egg,  hard,  yielding  at 
stamping  out  the  plague.  He  took  with  him  first,  afterward  fixed  and  painful  to  the  touch 
a  commission  of  experts  and  assistants,  and  when  the  skin  has  become  red  around  therr. 
had  authority  to  use  whatever  means  might  be  and  finally,  if  the  patient  has  not  soccuml^ 
required.  Committees  were  formed  in  the  to  the  disease,  suppurate  in  the  second  or 
principal  towns  for  promoting  cleanliness  third  week.  Suppuration  is  considered  a  gof^l 
among  the  poorer  classes,  and  Inures  on  the  symptom.  In  otner  cases  the  buboes  dry  ijp, 
plague  were  delivered  at  many  of  the  medical  and  this  denotes  increased  danger.  Generallr, 
schools.  An  imperial  decree  of  Febrnary  17th  however,  the  patients  on  whom  the  boils  op- 
authorized  General  Loris-Melikofl  to  try  by  pear  die  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day^  before  sup- 
court-martial  all  civilians  violating  the  quaran-  puration  can  take  place.  The  general  rriup- 
tine  regulations  in  those  parts  of  Astrakhan  toms  are  similar  to  those  described  as  cbani^^ 
which  were  to  be  placed  by  him  under  martial  terizing  the  disease  at  Wetlianka,  of  wLic h 
law.  It  was  decided  to  burn  Wetlianka  and  extreme  exhaustion,  vomiting,  spitting  blocK^. 
the  houses  in  other  villages  in  which  cases  of  and  the  honev-like  "  plague-smeU  ^  are  amon? 
the  plague  had  occurred,  with  provision  for  the  marked  features.  If  the  person  attack ctl 
recompensing  the  people  for  the  losses  which  lives  through  the  earlier  stages,  he  is  afflicted 
they  might  suffer.  These  measures  were  car-  with  offensive  sweats,  and  dies  uncooscions  or 
ried  into  effect,  and  at  the  end  of  February  in  oonvulsions.  In  cases  which  result  favor- 
General  Loris-Melikoff  reported  that  there  was  ably,  a  warm  sweat  comes  on,  sleep  folio w^ 
not  a  case  of  epidemic  illness  in  the  district  the  buboes  open,  the  appetite  returns,  etc. ;  but 
under  his  jurisdiction,  the  last  case  having  been  the  process  of  recovery  requires  weeks  acd 
registered  on  the  9th  of  the  month.  often  months.    Milder  forms  of  the  disease 

•Stringent  measures  of  quarantine  were  put  oconr,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  mitigated 
in  force  by  the  Governments  of  neighboring  and  a  favorable  result  is  more  frequent.  Tbe 
states  as  soon  as  it  seemed  definitely  established  disease  prevails  at  all  seasons,  but  has  been 
that  an  epidemic  existed  in  Russia.  The  Ger-  generally  found  to  diminish  greatly  or  disap- 
man  and  Austrian  Governments  ordered  a  pear  in  very  hot  and  very  cold  weather, 
detention  of  passengers  and  goods,  and  gave  PORTUGAL,  a  kingdom  in  southwef^om 
notice  that  if  the  epidemic  spread  to  a  threat-  Europe.  King  Luiz  I.,  bom  October  81,  IS.'^S ; 
ening  extent  the  frontiers  should  be  closed  al-  succeeded  his  brother.  King  Pedro  V..  to- 
gether; the  Italian  Government  ordered  a  vember  11,  1861 ;  married,  October  6,  18^2.  t^i 
quarantine  against  all  vessels  arriving  from.  Pia,  youngest  daughter  of  King  Victor  Eirn^n- 
the  Black  Sea ;  similar  measures  were  adopted  uel  of  Italy.  Issue  of  the  union  are  two  mmi  - 
at  the  ports  of  other  nations  visited  by  Rus-  Oarlos,  bom  September  28, 1863,  and  Alfonso, 
■ian  vessels;  and  the  Roumanian  Grovernment  bora  July  81, 1865. 
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The  area  is  85,848  square  miles;  thepopnla-    was  4,745.124.     Tbe  area  and  population  of 
lion,  according  to  the  oensos  of  January  1,1878,    the  se?eral  provinces  were  as  follows : 


P&OVTMCKfL 

ArmlA  ■qvan 

rOPVLATiOH  IN  1818. 

IfalM. 

FflOMlM. 

TouL 

Mlaha 

8,821 
4,298 
9,25tl 
6,984 
9,425 
1,876 

467,819 
804.886 
669,206 
486,898 
197,169 
104,899 

547,575 
805,685 
721,541 
464,658 
177,8M 
101,502 

1,015,894 

Tru»  01  MontMit .     ^  ^ 

410,461 

Boira 

1,890,747 

KstretiMdiirs .- 

961,545 

Alemtajo.... 

874,5u8 

Almrve. .. 

2U5,901 

Total  oontlofintol 

84,606 
928 
815 

8,180,811 

180,420 

68,882 

8,818,240 

148,982 

68,829 

4J84S,561 

Azana 

264,858 

Madeira 

182,221 

ToUl  klngdoiiL 

85,848 

8,814,688 

8,480,501 

4,745,184 

The  area  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in 
Asia  and  Africa  is  704,132  square  miles ;  the 
population  8,247,684. 

The  following  were  the  gross  sums  of  the 
budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1879- 
'80,  in  contos  and  milreis  (1  conto  =  1,000  mil- 
reis;  1  milreis  =  $1.08 ;  5,603 :  676  means  5,603 
coDtos  and  876  milreis) : 

RITENUE. 

1.  DIrecttaxM. 5,608:876 

1  Refflatar 8,746:800 

8.  Indiract taxes. 14,890:689 

4.  National  domain 8,425:556 

&  Other raoelpto. I,8OT:981 

Total 86,424:843 

KICPEKDITUHES. 

I.  Intereit  on  hom«  and  foreign  debt. 11,716 :  810 

1  Ministry  of  Finance 5,435 :  267 

8.  ICloistryof  Foreign  Affidrt 287:688 

4.  Ministry  of  the  Interior 8,201:898 

6.  Minlatry  of  Worship  and  Jnstioe 601:755 

1  MlDiatiyofWar 4,886:187 

T.  MtototryofthaNaryaadGoloniea. 1,687:864 

s.  Ministry  of  PiibUo  Works 8,538:488 

9.  Kxtraofdlnary  sxpendltorM 8,789:841 

Total 88,5U:aT9 

The  puhlio  debt  on  June  30, 1878,  amounted 
to  374,122  contos. 

The  actual  strength  of  the  armjr  on  August 
15, 1879,  was  1,744  officers  and  25,888  men,  of 
whom  11,860  were  out  on  furlough. 

The  nayy  in  1879  consisted  of  28  steamers, 
of  4,441  horse-power  and  118  guns,  and  9  sail- 
ing: vessels,  of  31  guns. 

the  trade  of  Portugal  in  1876  was  as  follows 
Ha  contos) : 


FLAG. 


Portognese: 

B«n*golng  Teasels . 

Coast 

Foreign 

Total 


EMTSBXD. 


Sdlfac 


668 

4,961 
8.619 


8,248 


98 

606 

1,715 


2,419 


OLXABKD. 


SalUiiC 


815 
4,788 
8,684 


8,288 


88 

626 
1,787 


8,446 


OOUNTRHS. 


Great  Britain 

France 

Spain.  .J 

Sweden  and  Norwsj . 

Gertnaay , 

Ru^la... 

B<>lglam 

Netberiaada 

rnlted  State* , 

BraiU 

Portngneae  ooloDiM. . 
Other eoontrlen....  , 


Total. 


Inpuvto. 


84,558 


17,541 

11,985 

^460 

9,172 

2,189 

1,821 

924 

158 

632 

919 

500 

188 

M5 

171 

898 

191 

%Ul 

4110 

1,984 

8,786 

801 

1,024 

SS3 

620 

S2w674 


The  morement  of  shipping  in  1876  was  as 
follows : 


The  commercial  nayy  in  1878  consisted  of 
588  vessels,  of  which  42  were  steamers.  The 
total  length  of  railways  in  operation  in  Sep- 
tember,  1879,  was  1,151*5  Idlometres.  The 
length  of  telegraph  lines  in  September,  1878, 
was  8,711  kilometres;  of  wires,  8,042  kilome- 
tres; the  number  of  stations,  18i5 ;  the  number 
of  dispatches  in  1877,  686,518.  The  number 
of  post-offices  in  September,  1879,  was  686,  of 
which  88  were  on  the  islands.  *  The  number 
of  inland  letters  in  1877-78  was  12,842,188; 
of  uewspapers,  7,815,915 ;  of  printed  matter, 
of  postal  cards  and  samples  of  goods,  1,415,- 
646 ;  and  of  foreign  letters,  newspapers,  etc., 
8,872,456^ 

Parliament  was  opened  on  January  2d  by 
the  King  in  person,  who  said  iu  his  speech  from 
the  throne  that  a  treaty  had  been  made  with 
England  for  a  railway  between  Qoa  and  Brit- 
ish India,  and  also  for  a  railway  uniting  the 
Transvaal  to  Louren^  Marques.  The  state  of 
the  finances  required  serious  attention.  On 
January  14th  Senhor  d^Andrade  Oorvo,  Minis- 
ter for  Forei^  Affairs,  speaking  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers  in  reference  to  a  concession  grant- 
ed to  a  Portuguese  subject  for  farming  the  for- 
ests, mines,  and  land  for  agricultural  purposes 
in  the  Zambesi  district  in  Mozambique,  said 
that  Portugal,  which  for  a  long  time  past  had 
in  Europe  been  in  close  alliance  with  England^ 
should  accept  the  cooperation  of  that  power  for 
mutually  upholding  and  developing  their  oolo* 
nial  interests;  a  cooperation  which  would  be 
based  upon  mutual  respect  for  each  other's  ter- 
ritories, and  upon  the  firm  assurance  of  the 
loyalty  and  sincerity  of  the  intentions  of  each 
Grovemment  toward  the  other.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  organized  on  January  21st,  when 
the  Government  candidate  was  elected  presi* 
dent  by  82  votes,  the  opposition  abstaining  from 
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voting.  In  the  Ohamber  of  Peers,  an  order 
of  tbe  day  favorable  to  the  Government  was 
adopted  by  86  to  21  votes.  Tbe  Minister  of 
Marine  subsequently  read  a  telegram  from  St. 
Vincent  announcing  an  attack  by  natives  on 
the  Portuguese  fort  at  Bolama  on  the  Guinea 
coast,  in  which  several  persons  were  killed. 
He  added  that  the  Government  intended  to 
send  reinforcements  to  the  scene  of  tbe  dis- 
turbance without  delay.  In  the  middle  of 
March  the  Chamber  adopted,  by  91  votes  to 
82,  an  order  of  the  day  approving  the  conduct 
of  tbe  Government  in  preventing  arms  and  am- 
munition from  reaching  the  Zooloos  by  way  of 
the  Zam besi.  Owing  to  differences  in  tbe  Cabi- 
net, the  Ministere  resigned  in  June,  and  a  new 
Ministry  was  formed  under  the  presidency  of 
Senhor  Braancamp.  The  last  official  act  of  the 
outgoing  Ministry  was  the  signature  of  a  treaty 
of  commerce,  navigation,  extradition,  and  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade,  between  Portugal 
and  Great  Britain,  in  respect  to  their  domin- 
ions in  South  Africa.  General  elections  for  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  were  held  on  October 
19th,  and  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Gk)vem- 
ment. 

PKADO,  General  Mariano  Iovaoio,  was 
born  at  Hudnuco,  in  northern  Peru,  in  1826. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  revolution  of  1854, 
which  overthrew  the  conservative  government 
of  General  Ecbenique.  In  1866  he  again  took 
the  lead  in  the  revolution  against  President 
Pezet,  accused  of  cowardice  in  having  made 
peace  with  Spain  after  the  capture  of  ihe  Chin- 
cha  Islands.  He  entered  Lima  with  an  army 
of  12,000  men,  and  in  November  of  the  same 
year  was  proclaimed  Dictator  (Supreme  Chief) 
of  the  nation.  The  war  with  Spain  was  re- 
newed, and  an  alliance  effected  with  Bolivia, 
Chili,  and  Ecuador.  Prado  repelled  tbe  Span- 
ish sc^uadron  from  CaUao  in  May,  1866.  Chosen 
constitutional  President  in  the  same  year  for 
the  term  of  six  years,  he  was  overthrown  in 
the  following  year  by  a  revolution  which  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Balta  to  the  Presi- 
dency in  1868.  Prado  was  received  in  Chili 
with  great  honor,  and  appointed  a  general  of 
division  in  the  Chilian  army,  and  afterward 
Peruvian  Minister  in  Chili.  A  revulsion  of 
popular  sentiment  led  to  Prado^s  elevation  to 
the  Presidency  for  a  term  of  four  years  in  1876. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  with  Chili 
be  proceeded  to  Arica  as  '*  Supreme  Director 
of  the  War."  The  reverses  of  October  and  No- 
vember caused  his  great  unpopularity,  which 
induced  him  to  leave  the  responsibility  of  the 
situation  to  the  popular  Nicolas  Pi^rola.  and 
to  embark  on  the  18th  of  December  for  Pana- 
ma and  Europe. 

PRE8BYTEBIANS.  I.  PRESBTTEMAir 
Church  in  thb  XJititbd  Statbs  of  AinEnicA. — 
Tbe  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of 
this  Church,  giving  the  number  of  churches, 
pastors,  and  church-members  in  the  several 
synods,  according  to  the  official  reports  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  for  1879 : 


SYNODS. 

M«-«. 

— ^ 

Albuy 

158 

68 
184 
178 

46 
151 
148 

84 

118 

187 

1» 

156 

188 

IM 

108 

41 

68 

111 

108 

126 

188 

64 

88 

148 

106 

181 

60 

861 

880 

118 

866 

168 

40 

81 

88 

180 

110 

188 

.189 

188 

189 

88 

IM 

185 

80 

48 

in 

849 
101 
176 
180 
148 
167 
88 
146 
168 
141 
187 
266 
88 
88 
168 
186 

no 

101 
867 
166 
181 
S»4 
195 
67 
88 
110 
160 
181 

19.1'Vi 

Atlantic...  . 

frf.'? 

Baltimore 

If  Mi 

Ontral  New  York 

81 '^1 

China 

1^» 

C^lnHnnftti 

^  Hi 

Ci«velaad 

*  •  ^i 

Colorado 

2.iil 

Colombia. 

u  'ji 

ColamboB 

17  *>^ 

Erie 

fr;"^! 

Oeoera 

14.1">5 

Hairlabonr 

$X't:3 

lUlnoia,  Central 

1"  Hi 

Iliinoia.  North 

IT  '''i 

IlUnola,  Boath 

>.'.5 

India. 

T'-i 

Indiana,  North .............. 

11  fr'4 

Indiana^  8oath. .,,.,,  ^      . . . ^ 

lt.<;4 

Iowa,  l^orth 

S,4'rf 

Iowa,  Bouth 

11J"4 

KantAff 

lo  IT 

Kentucky 

6.1->'^ 

Long  lalaad 

l.'i  M-j 

Michigan 

l.V>»» 

Minn«iK>ta. 

€.»;<) 

Miaaoari 

11  148 

Kebnaka 

fL''..i 

New  Jersey 

46.-'<'l 

New  York 

Bh.6*i 

Padflo 

6M5 

Philadelphia 

61  T"S 

Plttsbnzgh 

MLT2» 

Tenneeaee 

8.;44l 

Texas. 

ui») 

Toledo 

10,V? 
81  iM 

Western  New  York. 

Wlaoonirin ......... 

&L*$4 

Total 

<B88 

5.415 

674.4^4 

A  committee  wbiob  was  appointed  in  18TS 
to  investigate  tbe  state  of  the  trust  funds  Iield 
by  tbe  various  boards  of  the  Church,  reported  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  1879  that  the  amouDts 
of  the  same  were  as  follows: 

1.  Preab/tivlan  Board  of  Publication $e»,t>>Xi  no 

8.  fioard  of  Trastees  of  the  Prrabyterlan  Hoaae.  84,u>  ivi 

a  Presbyterian  Board  of  Belief. 41,uub  ijO 

4.  Tmateea  of  the  General  Assemblj  of  the  Prc«- 

byterian  Church t51.!i«  M 

5.  Presbyterian  Board  of  Education. 41.?.**' «> 

6^  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  MiaaloDS 60..'«'  •>> 

Bailroad  bonda  hek)  aa  a  special  tmat 12.(»*' >■" 

T.  Boaid  of  Home  M laaiona 14»,(;a  i« 

Townabip  railroad  bonds  held  aa  a  special  tmal; 

no  income  derirod VJO/^  00 

8.  Preslqrteriatt  Board  of  Church  EreeCioii. ai2,yO  t>j 

Total $HKl»ii 

The  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  tLe 
investments  of  the  eight  boards : 

Bonda  and  mortgages $KtJb^  M 

Btocks,  notes,  iron,  city,  and  railroad  bonda. 89o.^.%*  .^7 

United Btetea GoTemment  bonda liii.4SS^i 


Total $841,1<9  d 

• 

The  Oeneral  Aaefkbly  of  the  Preebyteriui 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  m^t 
at  Saratoga,  New  York,  May  16th.  The  Rw. 
Henry  U.  Jessup,  D.  D.,  of  Syria,  was  cbi-scQ 
Moderator.  Efforts  have  been  made  for  9t^' 
eral  successive  years  to  rea^josl  the  basis  of 
representation  so  as  to  reduce  the  Dumber  vi 
members  of  the  Assembly,  but  no  measure  bnd 
been  so  far  devised  which  could  be  made  fatis- 
factory  to  the  preabyteries,  and  the  overture 
submitted  by  the  Assembly  at  its  last  meeting 
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had  been  rejected.  The  effort  was  renewed 
at  the  present  Assembly,  and  a  special  com* 
mittee  of  one  minister  and  one  elder  from 
each  Synod  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  subject.  This  committee  reported  a  prop- 
osition to  change  the  ratio  of  representation 
from  one  commissioner  of  each  order  for  every 
24  to  one  for  every  48  members  of  the  Presby- 
tery. The  effect  of  this  measure  woald  have 
been  to  redace  the  representation  of  the  larger 
presbyteries  one  half,  while  it  would  leave  that 
of  the  smaller  presbyteries  unchanged.  This 
proposition  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  203  to 
241. 

The  following  rules  were  adopte<l  in  refer- 
ence to  the  formation  of  synods  and  presbyte- 
ries in  foreign  missionary  fields:  1.  That  in 
regions  occupied  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  only,  presbyteries,  and  even- 
tually synods,  may  be  organized  at  discretion, 
if  not  already  organized,  under  whose  care  the 
native  churches  in  the  missions  shall  be  placed ; 
that  each  presbytery  shall  consist  of  all  the  min- 
isters, foreign  and  native,  not  less  than  five  in 
number,  and  a  ruling  elder  from  each  church ; 
and  that  the  synods  shall  regularly  send  certi- 
fied copies  of  their  minutes  and  reports  to  the 
General  Assembly.  2.  That  in  regions  occu- 
pied both  by  the  Board  and  by  the  missions  of 
other  Presbyterian  denominations,  missionary 
churches,  presbyteries,  and  synods  should  be 
encouraged  to  enter  into  organic  relations  with 
each  other  for  joint  work  in  the  common  field ; 
but  for  purposes  of  representation,  the  foreign 
and  native  mioisters  connected  with  the  Board, 
if  sufiScient  in  number,  shall,  with  an  elder 
from  each  of  the  churches,  be  regarded  as  a 
distinct  Presbytery,  entitled  to  appoint  com- 
missioners to  the  General  Assembly.  Provi- 
sion having  been  made  for  the  appointment  of 
delegates  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Presby- 
terian Alliance  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Assembly  decided  that  that  proceeding  would 
famish  sufiScient  opportunities  for  intercourse 
with  other  Preebjfterian  bodies,  and  that  it 
would  not  appoint  special  delegates  to  visit 
tbeir  courts.  Delegates  were,  however,  ap- 
pointed to  the  non-Presbyterian  bodies  with 
whicti  the  Assembly  holds  correspondence. 
The  Assembly  having  been  invited  to  rescind 
or  reaflirm  the  deliverauce  of  the  Assembly 
of  1835,  declaring  that  the  Roman  Oatholio 
Church  "  has  essentially  apostatized  from  the 
religion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
and  therefore  can  not  be  recognized  as  a  Chris- 
tian church,"  and  also  to  reverse  the  action  of 
the  Assembly  of  1875  touching  the  v^idity  of 
Roman  Catholic  baptism,  the  following  minute 
was  adopted  on  the  subject : 

Henewingr  with  emphasis  and  in  the  terms  of  the 
Westminster  Symbols  their  protest  against  the  erron 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  the  Asnembly  ore, 
not^ithiitaiuling,  unwilling  to  reaffirm  the  deliver- 
no^  of  the  Amembly  of  1835,  which  declares  that 
that  body  can  not  be  rocoj^ized  as  a  branch  of  the 
Thurch  of  Chiiivt;  and  they  distinotlv  disavow  their 
belief  in  the  inferences  respecting  tne  invalidity  of 


Boman  Catholic  baptisms  which  follow  firom  that  de- 
liverance, and  in  support  of  which  the  said  deliver- 
ance has  been  cited. 

Furthermore,  while  it  is  true,  as  our  standards 
teach,  that  baptism  is  to  be  administered  but  once, 
yet  tnis  is  not  to  be  so  construed  as  to  foster  a  supei^ 
stitioua  sacramentarianbm,  nor  so  as  to  sacrifice  Uie 
conscientious  convictions  of  either  the  applicant  for 
baptism  or  the  paston  and  sessions  to  whom  appli- 
cauon  is  made.  Respeotinff  the  lebaptism  of  converts 
firom  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  this  Assembly,  tiiere- 
fore,  reaffirm  the  deliverance  of  the  Assembly  of  1876. 

Resolutions  were  passed  discountenancing 
the  attendance  of  church  members  at  theatres 
and  operas,  and  the  reading  of  secular  newi^a- 
pers  on  Sunday. 

II.  Pbbsbytbbiak  Chuboh  nsr  thx  United 
States. — ^The  foUowing  is  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  this  Church  for  1879,  compared 
with  those  for  1877  and  1878  : 


DETAILS. 


BvnodB 

I^sbyteries. 

MiDisten  and  Uoontlstes. 

Candidates 

Chorches 

Lioensarea , . . . 

Ordinatloas 

XiMtallatlona 

Pastoral  relations  dissolved 

Charobea  otyaniaed 

Churcbea  dlsaolved 

Churches    received    lh>m 
other  denominations. . . . 

Charuhes  dlsmlsaed  to  oth- 
er denominations 

Ministers    received    lW>m 
other  denominatiiMia. . . . 

Ministers  dismissed  to  oth- 
er denominations 

Nomher  of  mHng  elders. . . 

Namber  of  deacons 

Members  added,  examina- 
tion  

Members  added,  oerlifloate 

Whole  nnmber  ot  comma 
nicants , 

Adalta  baptised , 

Infiinta  baptised 

Namber  of  baptised  non 
commnnieanta 

Children  in  Snnday-iehools 
and  Bible-classes 


isrr. 


coirrsiBimoxB. 


Snstentation 

Evangelistic  tand. 

Invalid  Amd 

Foreign  missions. 

Education 

PabHcatlon 

Presbyterlal 

Pastors*  salaries.. 
Confpvgstional. . . 
Misoellaneons . . . . 


Total. 


18 
68 

1,110 
17« 

1,880 
59 
41 
54 
51 
48 
12 

5 

8 

1 

1 
5,183 
838S 

e.808 
8,066 

118,''50 
1,M7 
4,565 

88,688 

66,624 


$89,195 

18,786 

9.470 

89.4ts8 

80.as8 

10.49.^ 

Il,5t28 

518,580 

898.098 

68,908 


isrs. 


12 
65 

1,117 
145 

1.878 
41 
55 
71 
49 
47 
84 


8 
T 

5 
6,428 
8,453 

6,875 
a471 

114,578 
8,185 
4,561 

84,968 

68,121 


|87,Ji27 

12,669 

9.043 

84.939 

84,078 

14,826 

12,146 

638,608 

808,814 

60,858 


isrt. 


18 
66 

l,12i 
166 

1,899 
88 
84 
67 
47 
88 
10 

0 

0 

8 

6 
6,901 
8.770 

6,861 
8,209 

116,796 
8,001 

4,829 

95,470 
TQ,294 


186.864 

14,899 

8,S76 

8^061 

89.611 

7,780 

18,306 

606,957 

880,778 

58461 


11,110,971    11,080,971    11,016,861 


The  General  AMemhly  of  the  Presbjteria;k 
Church  in  the  United  States  met  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  May  16th.  The  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Wil- 
son, D.  D.,  of  WUminfrton,  North  Caroliua,  was 
chosen  Moderator.  The  return  of  the  votes  of 
the  presbyteries  upon  a  revised  *^Book  of 
Church  Order  "  which  had  been  submitted  to 
them  for  their  approval,  showed  that  the  book 
had  been  aooeptea  by  a  large  minority  of  them, 
and  it  was  therefore  declared  to  have  been 
adopted.     The  question  of  the  nature  of  the 
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proceedings  to  be  taken  in  the  case  of  members  tional  expenses,  |207,678 ;  to  the  boards,  |l(>f^,- 

who  indulge  in  worldly  amusements  not  coun-  795 ;  general  contributions,  $37,126 ;  total  con- 

tenanced  by  the  Church  was  raised  by  some  tributions,  |787,580,  being  an  average  of  $1«.  83 

general  inquiries  made  by  the  Presbytery  of  per  member.     The  contribationa  bj  Siindsv- 

Atlanta,  where  a  member  bad  been  excluded  schools  were  $25,037.    The  average  salary  vi 

for  dancing.    The  Assembly  decided  that  its  the  pastors  was  $893.     Ont  of  176  miji^ioDanr 

deliverances  on  this  subject  were  not  necessa-  societies,  160  reported  5,650  members,  and  (xm- 

rily  to  be  enforced  by  judicial  process,  but  ac-  tributions  of  $13,863. 

cording  to  the  discretion  of  the  different  church        The  twenty-first  OeMrtd  Ai^embl^  of  th« 
courts  of  original  Jurisdiction,  acting  under  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  Ameri.  % 
checks  and  restraints  of  the  Church.     **The  met  at  New  Wilmington,  Pennsylvania,  Mnr 
perplexity  about  the  nature  of  the  deliverances  28th.    The  Rev.  William  Brace,  D.  D.,  of  Xe- 
in  question,"  the  Assembly  said,  ^'has  arisen  nia,  Ohio,  was  chosen  Moderater.     In  an^w^r 
from  confounding  two  senses  in  which  the  to  a  question  if  the  imposition  of  hands  bj  mi- 
word  discipline  is  used  in  our  constitution,  ing  elders  in  the  ordination  of  ministers  is  re- 
One  is  that  of  '  judicial  process,'  the  other  is  quired  or  permitted  in  the  **  Book  of  Govern- 
that  of  inspection,  inquest,  remonstrance,  re-  ment,''  the  Assembly  decided  bj  a  small  m^- 
buke,  and  private  admonition.  .  .  .  The  dis-  jority  that  ^*  ordination  is  an  act  of  govern- 
tinction  here  asserted  is  recognized  in  the  Word  ment,  and  is  valid  in  the  case  of  ministers  onlj  m 
of  God,  and  in  our  constitution,  for  substance  authorized  by  the  Presbytery  in  ita  con2iticut«.d 
at  least,  in  the  directions  given  for  the  conduct  capacity.    When  so  authorized,  ita  adminiftrn- 
of  church  members  in  the  case  of  personal  tion  by  the  imposition  of  hands  ia  techni(  iulr 
and  private  injuries.     If  scandal  can  be  re-  the  act  of  Presbytery  if  performed  only  by  tiie 
moved  or  prevented  in  such  cases  more  effec-  presiding  officer  in  the  name  <rf  and  as  the  ei- 
tually  oftentimes  by  faithful  dealing  in  private  ponent  of  the  Presbytery.    In  view  of  the  ii>- 
with  offenders  than  by  judicial  process,  it  does  rect  recognition  of  the  power  of  ordination  in 
not  appear  why  similar  good  results  may  not  teaching  elders,  and  no  such  direct  ackno^  1- 
follow  from  the  like  dealing  in  the  matter  of  edgment  of  it  being  given  to  ruling  eldersi,  tb« 
worldly  amusements."    A  report  on  Sabbath  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  elders  is  not 
observance  was  adopted,  which  recommended  required,  and  therefore  is  tcchnicallj  to  be  re- 
among  other  things  the  appointment  of  pres-  garded  as  not  permitted."    To  tlie  quesiicn, 
bjterial  committees  to  secure  the  proper  a^ta-  **  Is  the  mingling  of  the  sexes  in  the  dance  in 
tion  of  the  Sabbath  question  in  their  several  a  private  house,  where  only  the  moral  and  re- 
presbyteries,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  com-  spectable  are  permitted  to  participate,  a  vioia- 
uMttee  of  the  Assembly.    A  proposition  was  tion  of  the  law  of  the  U.  P.  Cbnrch,  when  the 
made  to  merge  the  Colored  Evangelistic  Fund  parties  engaged  in  the  dance  are  members  cf 
in  the  Evangelistic  Fund,  but  it  was  defeated,  her  communion  ?  "  answer  was  returned  tl>at 
It  was  shown  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  promiscuous  dancing  is  one  of  the  vain  and  en- 
this  subject  that  more  was  done  by  the  Church  snaring  recreations  of  the  men  of  the  worl«i, 
in  behalf  of  the  colored  people  than  appeared  and  for  members  of  the  Church  to  engage  in 
in  the  reports,  inasmuch  as  considerable  evange-  such  amusement,  even  with  one  another,  is  Xo 
listio  labors  conducted  under  the  authority  of  have  fellowship  with  the  world  in  its  sinful 
the  presbyteries  were  not  brought  to  the  at-  recreations,  of  which  the  Assembly  distinct iv 
tention  of  the  Assembly's  committee.     The  and  unequivocally  disapproves.    An  importjint 
presbyteries  were  requested  hereafter  to  send  question  arose  upon  the  action  of  the  Pre>bT- 
up  annually  to  the  Committee  of  Home  Mis-  tery  of  Sealkote,  India,  which  had  admitted  te 
sions  accounts  of  the  work  done  within  their  church  membership  persons  having  more  tiian 
bounds  in  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Com-  one  wife,  who  did  not  see  their  waj  dear  to 
mittee  for  the  Colored  People,  and  of  the  disown  wives  with  whom  they  had  lived  for 
amounts  contributed  therefor.     A  full  list  of  several  years,  and  expose  them  and  their  ct>il* 
delegates  (twenty-eight  in  number)  was  ap-  dren  to  poverty  and  contempt.     No  official  re- 
pointed  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Presby-  port  haa  been  made  from  the  Presbytery  oc 
terian  Alliance  to  be  held  in  Philadelpia  in  the  subject.    The  Presbytery  waa  direct^^d  to 
1880.  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly  its  official 
in.  UnitedPbrsbttebiavChitboh  OF  North  action  in  the  matter,  and  the  groand  on  wLicb 
Amrrioa.— The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  it  was  based.    The  Assembly  recommended,  in 
statistics  of  this  Church  as  they  were  reported  reference  to  the  instruction  of  elders  bel^re 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1879 :  Nntn-  they  are  ordained,  that  pastors  must  in^tnut 
ber  of  synods,  9 :  of  presbyteries,  58 ;  of  min-  their  own  elders ;  hence,  first,  that  the  prolVs- 
ister*,  683 ;  of  licentiates,  56 ;  of  students  of  sors  in  theological  seminaries  be  directed  t<> 
theology,  64;   of  congregations,  798 ;   of  mis-  give  their  students  full  instruction  on  the  elu- 
sion stations,  65;  of  members,  80,692;  of  bap-  ties  and  office  of  the  eldership;  second,  tli  tit 
tisms  during  the  year,  4,176 ;  of  Sunday-schools,  pastors  instruct  their  elders  in  some  srstematic 
726,  with  7,647  officers  and  teachers  and  65,-  way,  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  efficiency  of 
467  scholars.    Amount  of  contributions :  for  session ;  third,  that  the  £ioolties  of  the  temins- 
salaries  of  ministers,  |485,961 ;  for  oongrega-  riea  be  asked  to  prepare  a  mannal  for  the  in- 
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Btraction  of  elden  as  to  their  duties.    Pres-  YI.  Pbbsbttbbiak  Ohuboh  of  EiroLiiND.*- 

byteries  were  directed  to  adopt  some  plan  bj  The  statistical  reports  of  this  Church,  presented 

which  contributions  to  all  the  boards  may  be  se-  to  the  Synod  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Maj, 

cared  at  least  once  a  quarter ;  and  the  Assem-  showed  that  there  were  270  congregations  con- 

bly  expressed  its  judgment  that  '*  tbere  should  nected  with  the  Synod,  having  in  their  chapels 

be  a  careful  avoidance  of  all  indirect  and  ques-  and  mission-halls  181,496  available  sittings,  of 

tionable  means  of  raising  money  for  the  Lord's  which  61,272  were  let.    The  number  of  oom- 

eaase.'*    The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Sta-  municants  returned  was  63,031,  showing  an  in- 

tistios  recommended  a  careful  oversight  of  all  crease  of  2, 192;  number  of  Sunday-school  teach- 

members  personally  by  the  sessions,  and  the  ers,  5,768,  with  63,856  scholars ;  number  of  stu- 

erasare  of  the  names,  alter  they  have  been  ad-  dents,  20 ;  of  district  visitors,  1,746 ;  of  Dorcas 

moaished,  of  all  who  continue  out  of  the  com-  societies,  2,829 ;  of  young  men^s  societies,  8,426 ; 

monion  for  one  year  without  giving  a  satisfac-  of  members  of  Bible-classes,  6,643.    The  en- 

tory  reason  for  their  neglect,  and  of  aU  who  tire  income  of  the  Church  had  been  £182,719, 

leave  their  congregation  without  applying  for  against  £228,727  in  1877. 

the  usual  testimonials  and  remain  away  for  two  The  Synod  met  in  London  April  28th,  and 

years  without  reporting  themselves.  consisted  of  640  members.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Wii- 

IV.  OUMBBRLA.ND  pBBSBTTBBiAN  Ohuboh. —  liam  Graham  of  Liverpool  was  chosen  Modera- 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  tor.  The  Assembly  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistio 
this  Ohuroh  tor  the  year  ending  April  30, 1879 :  Methodists  having  appointed  a  committee  to 
Namber  of  presbyteries,  112  ;  of  ministers,  correspond  with  this  Church,  with  the  object 
1,335;  of  licentiates,  266;  of  candidates,  180;  ofbrioging  about  practical  cooperation  between 
of  congregations,  2,861 ;  of  elders,  8,060 ;  of  the  two  denominations,  the  Synod  instructed 
deacons,  2,385 ;  of  baptisms  during  the  year,  its  Intercourse  Committee  to  take  steps  toward 
4,431;  of  communicants,  104,994;  of  officers  and  this  end.  It  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  ex- 
teachers  in  Sunday-schools,  6,988 ;  of  scholars  pedient  to  form  English  congregations  in  Wales, 
in  the  same,  61,690.  because  the  Engl'ish  language  was  forcing  it- 

The  General  AesevMy  of  the  Cumberland  self  upon  the  people  of  the  Principality.    A 

Presbyterian  Church  met  at  Memphis,  Tennes-  proposition    declaring  eligible  to  ministerial 

see,  May  15th.    The  Rev.  J.  S.  Grider  of  Ken-  charges  in  the  Church  "  the  ministers  holding 

tacky  was  chosen  Moderator.    The  report  of  pastoral  charges  and  probationers  of  all  Pres- 

the  Board  of  Missions  showed  that  its  receipts  byterian  churches,  whose  center  of  operations 

for  the  year  had  been  $20,674,  and  its  disburse-  is  within  the  British  Empire,  and  whose  doc- 

ments  $20,211.    In  accordance  with  the  in-  trinal  standard  is  the  Westminster  Confession 

stracUons  of  the  previous  General  Assembly,  a  of  Faith,^'  was  discussed  and  passed, 

new  charter,  of  a  more  liberal  character  than  YII.  Estabushbd  Cruboei  of  Scotland. — 

the  former  one,  had  been  procured.    A  more  A  Parliamentary  return,  giving  the  number  of 

Bystematio  and  energetic  effort  than  ever  before  communicants  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was 

had  been  made  to  raise  money  through  the  pas-  published  in  May,  1879.    It  shows  that  out  of 

tors,  and  had  been  attended  with  a  large  de-  a  total  population  of  3,860,018  in  the  kingdom, 

frree  of  success.    The  only  foreign  mission  of  615,786  are  communicants  in  the  Kirk,  of  whom 

the  Church  was  at  Ozaka,  Japan,  to  which  two  218,411  are  males  and  297,876  are  females, 

additional  missionaries  had  been  sent,  and  in  The  returns  show  an  increase  of  56,000  com- 

conneotion  with  which  attention  was  called  to  municants  since  the  abolition  of  patronage, 

the  value  of  women  as  helpers.    The  educa-  The   General  Assembly  of  the  Established 

tional  reports  showed  that  the  literary  and  the-  Church  of  Scotland  met  in  Edinburgh  May  22d, 

ologioal  institutions  were  in  successful  opera-  and  was  opened  in  the  usual  manner  by  the 

tion,  but  needed  larger  endowments  and  better  Lord  High  Commissioner  as  the  representative 

apparatus  and  libraries.    The  most  important  of  the  Queen.    The  Rev.  Dr.  James  Chrystal 

institutions  are  WaynesburgCollege,Pennsylva-  of  Auchinleck  was  chosen  Moderator.    The 

nia;  Lincoln  University,  Illinois ;  Trinity  Uni-  Committee  on  Union  with  other  Churches  re- 

versity,  Texas ;   and  Cumberland  University,  ported  concerning  its  correspondence  with  oth- 

Tennessee.    The  last  has  a  full  theological  fac-  er  bodies  with  whom  negotiations  had  been 

Qlty,  and  theological  departments  are  estab-  entered  into,  which  showed  that  these  bodies 

lished  or  being  established  in  connection  with  were  averse  to  considering  the  question  of 

the  others.  union  on  the  basis  of  the  Establishment.    The 

V.  pBBSBTTBBUif  Chitboh  IS  CANADA. — The  United  Presbyterian  Church  had  expressly  giv- 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  en  the  connection  with  the  state  as  a  reason  for 
Gharch,  as  they  were  reported  in  June,  1879 :  declining  to  consider  the  question  of  nnion. 
Number  of  synods,  4;  number  of  presbyteries,  The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  it  was 
35 ;  total  number  of  ministers,  750 ;  of  pastor-  said,  had  raised  in  its  answer  "  an  insuperable 
al  charges,  857 ;  of  congregations  (exclusive  of  barrier  "  in  requiring  **  the  recognition  of  the 
Vfanitoba),  1,027;  of  families,  78,116;  of  com-  descending  obligation  of  the  National  Cove- 
manicants,  107,715 ;  of  Sunday-school  teach-  nant  of  Scotland  and  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
er%  8,208 ;  of  scholars  in  Sunday-schools  and  Covenant  of  the  three  kingdoms.^*  The  United 
Bible-clasaesy  78,628.  Secession  Synod  maintained  *4t  to  be  the  duty 
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and  priTilege  of  nationa,  like  individaals,  to  deen  should  be  directed  to  try  Pj-ofes6or  SzLith 
reoognize  and  support  the  Ohurcb  of  Chnst,'*  on  the  sin^e  point  to  whidi  the  libel  v as  re- 
but that  the  covenants  wore  of  perpetual  ob-  dnced,  and,  on  finding  it  proved,  to  snspeiid 
ligation.  The  Free  Church  had  expressed  the  him  firom  his  professionid,  miniaterial,  and  jih 
conviction  that,  "  in  present  circumstances,  a  dicial  iiinctions  until  the  next  Aasembl j.  Ihc 
reunion  of  the  churches  in  connection  with  other  motion,  bj  Principal  Bainj,  was  th&t  in 
state  endowments  cannot  be  accomplished  in  consideration  of  the  noveltj  and  perjtltriitT 
a  satisfactory  manner."  The  committee  was  of  the  case,  the  Assembly,  before  procee^iq 
discharged.  The  discontinuance  of  the  official  further  with  the  libd,  should  appoint  a  cczit- 
religious  inspection  of  schools  was  directed.  mittee  representative  of  both  parties^  to  cf'iy 
VIII.  Fbbx  Ohubch  of  Scotland. — The  re-  sider  the  case  in  all  its  bearinga,  and  evLfa 
ports  on  the  proceeds  of  the  collections  ap-  with  Professor  Smith  with  the  view  of  ascvr- 
pointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  taining  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  »  re&oit 
Church  of  Scotland  to  be  made  in  the  different  securing  the  trutib  of  God  without  disturb! i; 
churches  under  its  charge  showed  a  diminution  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  motion  of  ?rr>- 
in  the  amount  of  more  than  £8,866  as  com-  fessor  Bonar  prevailed,  by  a  Tote  of  321  to 
pared  with  the  amount  raised  in  the  previous  820  for  the  motion  of  PrinciMil  Rainy.  Af- 
years.  The  whole  income  of  the  Church  had  ter  the  vote  was  announced,  Prineipal  B&jcr 
fallen  off  £24,901.  The  Committee  on  Mis-  read  a  protest  against  the  action  contemplated 
sions  to  the  Jews  made  a  favorable  report  of  by  the  successful  motion  being  taken  on  iLe 
its  operations  at  Pesth,  Hungary,  its  principal  strength  of  so  small  a  minority.  The  re^lu* 
station.  Seven  persons  had  been  baptized.  Ihe  tion  of  the  previous  Assembly  in  Caror  of  the 
report  on  Sunday-schools  showed  that  they  em-  separation  of  Church  and  state  waa  reaffirai<  d, 
ployed  17,492  teachers  and  were  attended  by  and  the  committee  was  reappointed,  to  t&ke 
189,769  pupils.  such  action  as  it  might  see  fit.     A  resoluiios 


tor.  The  most  important  business  transacted  ber  of  overtures  from  presbyteries  against  lot- 
related  to  the  case  of  Professor  W.  Robertson  teries  at  bazaars,  a  resolution  waa  paased  ex- 
Smith,  who  was  charged  with  having  uttered  horting  the  ministers  and  people  *^  to  discons* 
heretical  teachings  in  the  article  on  the  Bible  tenance  the  raising  of  money  for  ecdedaf  lie.i! 
which  he  had  prepared  for  the  ninth  edition  of  or  other  religious  objects  by  what  ia  known  u 
the  *^  £ncyclop8sdia  Britannica.''    The  case  had  raffles." 

already  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Assem-        The  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  met  July  l«t,  to 
bly  for  two  years,  and  had  been  sent  back  by  deal  with  the  case  of  Professor  Smith  accor ti- 
the Assembly  of  1878  to  the  Presbytery  of  ing  to  the  instructions  of  the  General  Ass^fiu- 
Aberdeen,  with  which  it  originated,  for  a  re-  bly.    Professor  Smith  was  allowed  to  make  a 
trial  on  an  amended  libel.    (The  points  in  the  plea  to  the  relevancy  of  the  libel  as  ameiMc^I 
case  as  thus  sent  down  are  given  m  the  article  after  which  he  filed  his  answer  to  it.    Jo  tli§ 
Phbsbtteeiaks  in  the  *'  Annual  Cyclopssdia  "  answer  he  stated  that  he  upheld  Uie  canonicity 
for  1878.)    The  action  of  the  Presbytery  on  and  inspiration  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronon^y. 
this  order  now  came  before  the  General  As-  and  that  he  did  not  regard  it  as  a  fraud,  as  baJ 
sembly  for  revision  and  further  disposition,  been  imputed  to  him.    In  denying  that  'Ho- 
All  the  other  points  having  been  disposed  of,  ses  was  the  author  of  it,  he  stood  within  the 
the  substance  of  the  charge  against  Professor  liberty  granted  to  every  office-bearer  of  tLe 
Smith  lay  in  the  specification  that  he  had  pub-  Church,  for  the  book  nowhere  said  that  Mo»«« 
lished  the  opinion  that  ^'  the  book  of  inspired  was  its  author.    What  he  had  done  was  not  in 
Scripture  called  Deuteronomy,  which  is  profes-  the  interests  of  rationalism,  but  in  those  of  the 
sedly  an  historical  record,  does  not  possess  that  faith ;  for  he  had  designed  to  take  the  facts 
character,  but  was  made  to  assume  it  by  a  writer  which   the  rationalists   had  bnilt  npon,  Bs>i 
of  a  much  later  age,  who  therein,  in  the  name  reconcile  them  with  a  full  recognition  of  tk» 
of  God,  presented  in  dramatic  form  instructions  supernatural  in  the  old  diBpenaation  and  tb* 
and  laws  as  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  Mo-  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  records.   The 
ses,  though  these  never  were  and  never  could  amended  libel  was  served.      The  Presbyttry 
have  been  uttered  by  him  " ;  an  opinion  which,  met  again  to  consider  the  case  in  SeptemW. 
the  libel  declared,  "  contradicts  or  is  opposed  when  it  resolved  simply  to  report  the  ra.^ 
to  tlie  doctrine  of  the  immediate  inspiration,  again  to  the  General  Assembly.    An  appt^i 
infallible  truth,  and  divine  authority  of  the  was  taken  to  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen  ag&ii^ft 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  this  action,  and  the  Synod,  after  giving  a  hear- 
themselves,  and  in  the  Confession  of  Faith."  ing  to  both  aidesi  resolved  to  sustain  ihe  Tns- 
The  action  of  the  previous  Assembly  with  ref-  bytery. 

erence  to  Professor  Smith  was  reaffirmed.  IX.  IJinTED  PssaBTntBiAN  CHCitcB  or  Scot- 
Two  motions  were  made  for  the  disposition  of  land.  —  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the^ 
the  charges.  One  by  Professor  Andrew  Bonar  statistics  of  this  Church  as  presented  to  tl  e 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  Presbytery  of  Aber-  Synod  by  the  Home  Committee  in  Hay,  167i^ : 
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Nnmber  of  congregations,  544 ;   of  ministers,  It  was  decided  to  leave  tbe  question  of  sns* 

583 ;  of  elders,  4,612 ;   of  preachers,  68 ;  of  pension  to  tbe  commission,  which  was  ap- 

stadents  of  dinnitj,  74 ;  of  members,  176, 066 ;  pointed  to  consist  of  twenty  ministers  and  ten 

amount  of  income  for  congregationai  purposes,  elders,  to  have  presbjterial  powers  to  proceed 

jB239,754  ;  congregational  income  for  missions  in  the  case  as  they  should  see  cause,  the  right 

and  benevolenoe,  £86,390 :  income  from  volun-  of  appeal  to  be  reserved  for  both  the  accused 

tsLry  contributions  and  otoer  sources  of  reve-  and  the  members  of  the  commission  to  an  in 

nae,  £41,242 ;  total  income,  £867,888.  hune  eff'ectum  Synod,  or,  fiuling  this,  to  a  regu- 

The  ^S^TMN?  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  lar  meeting  of  the  Synod.    The  returns  of  the 

met  in  Edinbui^h  May  6th.    The  Rev.  George  views  of  the  presbyteries  and  sessions  on  the 

Jeffrey,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  Moderator.     The  question  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife^s 

report  on  the  statistics  of  the  Church  showed  sister  showed  that  a  majority  of  those  bodies 

that  the  number  of  congregations  was  ten  more  were  in  favor  of  a  relaxation  of  the  law  of  the 

than  in  1878,  and  that  there  had  been  an  in-  Church  which  excluded  from  membership  per- 

crease  of  about  1,600  members  daring  the  year,  sons  who  contracted  such  marriages.    A  com- 

Tbe  income  of  the  Church  was  £11,690  less  mittee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject 

than  in  1877.   The  Synod  proceeded  to  the  dis-  and  report  upon  it  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 

cussion  of  the  ^*  Declaratory  Statement  on  the  Synod. 

Subordinate  Standards"  which  had  been  pro*  The  committee  appointed  by  the  Synod  to 
visionally  adopted  by  the  preceding  Synod  (for  deal  with  the  Rev.  David  Macrae  in  reference  to 
tbe  text  of  which  see  the  *^  Annual  Cyclopedia  "  his  views  on  future  punishment  held  a  confer- 
f  or  1878,  article  Pbisbttebians).     The  state-  ence  with  him  after  the  adyournment  of  the  Syn- 
ment  was  adopted  finally,  after  which  the  Rev.  od.    The  committee  found  that  '*  the  conduct  of 
David  Macrae  of  Gonrock  moved  an  additional  Mr.  Macrae  in  the  premises  warrants  and  re- 
declarat^n  that  **  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  pen-  quires  his  separation  from  his  ministerial  charge 
alty  of  sin  the  Church  does  not  hold  herself  and  suspension  nn«<2»0  from  all  ministerial  funo- 
bound  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Westmin-  tions."     This  decision  was  communicated  to 
ster  Confession  as  to  what  the  Scriptures  say  tbe  parish  church  of  Gourock  on  the  following 
on  this  subject"    An  earnest  debate  followed  Sunday,  upon  which  a  protest  on  the  part  of 
upon  the  motion,  in  the  course  of  which  the  the  session  against  the  .procedure  of  the  com- 
a'tention  of  the  Synod  was  brought  to  the  fact  mittee  was  read  from  the  pulpit.    Mr.  Macrae 
that  Mr.  l&icrae,  in  a  speech  before  tbe  Pres-  had  demanded  to  be  tried  by  libel,  so  that  the 
bytery  to  which  he  was  attached,  had  said  that  points  in  which  he  differed  in  doctrine  from 
the  Charch  had  had  recourse  to  **  Jesuitical  the  Church  might  be  specified ;  but  tbe  com- 
de vices  "  in  the  preparation  of  the  declaratory  mittee  decided  that,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no 
act.    The  epithet  employed  by  Mr.  Macrae  was  doubt  respecting  his  views,  this  was  unneces- 
re^rded  as  offensive,  and  he  was  requested  to  sary.    Mr.  Macrae  then  took  an  appeal  to  the 
withdraw  it.    He  refused  to  do  so,  whereupon  Synod  on  three  points:  1.  The  decision  not  to 
the  Synod  passed  a  resolution  of  censure  upon  try  him  for  libel ;  2.  The  suspension  from  the 
him  for  applying  the  word  **  Jesuitical "  to  the  ministry ;  8.  The  final  action  of  the  committee, 
proceedings  of  the  court,  and  the  censure  was  A  special  session  of  the  Synod  to  review  the 
Sflmtnlstered  to  him  by  the  Moderator.    Mr.  case  was  called,  to  meet  July  22d.    At  this 
Mocrae^s  motion  failed  to  receive  attention.    A  meeting  the  appeal  from  the  preliminnry  act  of 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  Mr.  the  committee  in  suspending  Mr.  Macrae  was 
Macrae  upon  the  views  expressed  by  him  in  his  first  called  up.    This  was  dismissed,  and  the 
motion  and  his  speech.     The  committee  re-  committee  was  sustained  by  a  large  majority, 
p  >rted,  after  having  held  conferences  with  Mr.  On  the  appeal  against  the  refusal  of  the  com- 
M jcrae,  that  they  had  unanimously  found  that  mittee  to  proceed  by  libel,  a  motion  to  grant  a 
his  views  were  irreconcilable  with  the  teach-  libel  was  rejected,  and  a  motion  to  reject  the 
log  of  Scripture  as  exhibited  in  the  standards  appeal  was  carried  by  277  votes  against  47  for 
of  the  Cborch,  and  with  any  reasonable  amount  a  motion  that  the  appeal  be  sustained.    On  the 
of  liberty  that  could  be  allowed  to  ministers  in  third  point  of  appeal,  against  the  final  action  of 
relation  to  the  standards,  and  recommended  the  committee  that  Mr.  Macrae*s  conduct  war- 
that  he  be  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  ranted  his  suspension  iine  die  from  all  minis- 
ministry,  and  that  a  commission  be  appointed  terial  functions,  a  motion  that,  '*  Inasmuch  as 
to  deal  with  hira  and  report  at  the  next  meet-  certain  questions  addressed  by  the  committee 
iug  of  the  Synod.    Among  the  qaestions  and  to  Mr.  Macrae  were  not  based  either  on  Scrip- 
answers  which  were  quoted  in  the  report  as  ture  or  the  Confession,  and  inasmuch  as  the  di- 
iodicatlng  his  position  were :  1.  ^*  Do  the  lost  vergence  between  Mr.  Macrae  and  the  Church 
in  hell  exist  for  evert "    *^  No,  if  in  the  state  on  doctrinal  points  does  not  require  suspension 
described  in  the  Westminster  Confession."    2.  tins  die,  but  may  be  dealt  with  by  censure  or 
*^  WiU  they  exist  for  ever  in  any  state  ? "    '*  We  prohibition,  the  final  decision  of  the  committee 
do  not  know.    The  Bible  speaks  explicitly  of  oe  not  sustamed,"  was  rejected ;  and  a  motion 
everlasting  Hfe  for  the  good,  nowhere  of  ever-  to  ^'dismiss  the  protest  and  appeal  and  afBrm 
lasting  existence  for  the  bad."     Mr.  Macrae  thefindingofthecommittee,  ana,  on  the  ground 
made  an  explanatory  statement  of  his  belief,  of  its  finding,  declare  Mr.  Macrae  no  longer  a 
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minister  of  this  Church, ^^  was  carried  by  a 
vote  of  288  to  29.  The  decision  was  formal- 
ly oommanicated  to  Mr.  Macrae,  after  which 
he  was  permitted  to  make  a  short  address  to 
(lie  Synod.  Mr.  Macrae^s  congregation  after- 
ward seceded  from  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church. 

X.  Ibish  Pbisbttbbian  Chubch. — The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  as  they  were  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  report  of  the 
Sroceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1879 : 
fumber  of  sittings  provided,  228,289 ;  total 
number  of  families,  79,682 ;  of  communicants, 
106,776 ;  of  communicants  added,  6,282,  against 
4,728  communicants  left ;  of  baptisms,  9,068 ; 
of  elders,  2,145;  of  deacons,  6,746;  of  contribu- 
tors to  the  Snstentation  Fund,  89,892 ;  of  sti- 
pend-payers, 68,288.  The  number  of  national 
schools  reported  as  under  Presbyterian  man- 
agement was  712,  and  of  Sunday-schools  1,068, 
with  8,579  teachers  and  an  average  attendance 
of  72,288  scholars. 

The  General  Atsemily  of  the  Irish  Presbyte- 
rian Charch  met  in  Belfast  June  2d.  The  Rev. 
Professor  Watts,  D.  D.,  of  Belfast,  was  chosen 
Moderator.  Statistical  reports  were  presented, 
showing  that  the  entire  income  of  the  Church 
for  the  year  had  been  £154,877,  or  £576  less 
than  the  income  for  the  previous  year;  that 
the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  Church  was  £72,- 
000 ;  that  about  228,000  sittings  were  provided 
in  the  churches ;  and  that  the  number  of  fami- 
lies connected  with  the  Church  had  increased 
478.  Exciting  discussions  took  place  on  the 
subject  of  church  music.  Petitions  were  pre- 
sented, asking  that,  as  hymns  and  paraphrases 
of  the  Psalms  were  now  in  use  in  many  of  the 
congregations,  the  Assembly  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  selection  of  such  hymns 
and  paraphrases.  These  petitions  were  reject- 
ed by  a  vote  of  157  to  225  ;  the  ministers  giv- 
ing a  majority  of  one  in  favor  of  them,  and  the 
elders  a  majority  of  69  against  them.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  previous  Assembly  on 
the  course  to  be  pursued  toward  congregations 
which  persist  in  using  musical  instruments  in 
the  service,  presented  a  report  advising  that, 
while  the  autnorized  mode  of  celebrating  praise 
in  the  Church  was  purely  vocal,  yet  no  disci- 
pline should  be  exercised  on  ministers  or  congre- 
gations using  instruments.  An  amendment  was 
offered  to  the  effect  that,  as  the  Assembly  had 
pronounced  against  instrumental  music  in  1878, 
that  decision  should  be  reaffirmed,  and  the  pres- 
byteries should  be  instructed  to  bring  the  law 
before  transgressing  congregations,  and  report 
to  the  next  Assembly ;  which  was  adopted  by 
avoteof  818  to278. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States,  divided  into  48  dioceses  and  14 
missionary  jurisdictions,  as  they  are  given  in 
Whittaker*s  **  Protestant  Episcopal  Almanac 
and  Directory  "  for  1880 : 
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Number  of  baptisms  daring  the  jur,  4^- 
476 ;  of  oonfirmations,  26,908 ;  of  c8iMii«i:*^<^^ 
for  orders,  869;  of  Sonday-sehool  teschtr-, 
84,000;  amoont  of  oontribations,  |6,582.v:^ 
The  obnrohes  in  Enrope  indnded  in  the  b'r  '>^ 
are:  the  Chnroh  of  the  Holj  Trinit/,  ?&r^^ 
Franoe;  St.  Pad's  Chords  Borne,  lul.' ; 
American  Episoopal  Gboroh,  Florence,  li«vlv, 
St.  John's  Churon,  Dresden,  Germany;  £ni- 
mannel  Charch,  Oenevay  Switserlsnd;  tht 
Oharch  of  the  Holj  Spirit,  Nice,  Francei  T^a 
^' Church  Almanac '' gives  the  nomber  of  coi]* 
manicants  reported  in  46  dioceses  and  10  o*:' 
sionary  districts  as  82^,718. 
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The  Key.  Samuel  Smith  Harris,  D.  D.,  of  The  Woman's  Auxiliary  Society  had  contrib* 

Ohicago,  was  elected  by  the  Diocesan  Conven-  uted  during  the  year  |85,868  in  cash  and  $66,- 

tion  of  Michigan,  June  4th,  to  be  Bishop  of  888  in  boxes  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  various 

Michigan,  in  the  place  of  Bishop  McCoskry,  missions. 

deposed  in  1878.  He  was  consecrated  in  St.  A  general  Missionary  Conference  was  held 
Paulas  Church,  Detroit,  September  17th.  The  during  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
Right  Rev.  William  Henry  Odenheimer,  Bish-  October  14th-17th,  when  the  foUowing  top- 
op  of  Northern  New  Jersey,  died  August  14th.  ics  were  discussed :  "  Association  in  Mission 
A  special  meeting  of  the  Diocesan  Convention  Work,  one  of  the  Securities  of  the  Church's 
to  elect  a  new  Bishop  was  held  in  Newark,  Oc-  Peace  and  Order  " ;  *'  What  are  the  Elements 
tober  29th.  Seven  ballots  were  taken,  when,  which  constitute  any  Branch  of  the  Church  a 
on  the  second  day  of  the  session,  the  Rev.  Power?"  **What  is  wanting  to  the  Successful 
Thomas  A.  Starkey,  D.  D.,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Evangelization  of  the  Colored  People  of  this 
Charcb,  Paterson,  received  a  majority  of  the  Country?"  ^'The  Christian  Solution  of  the 
votes  of  both  orders  and  was  elected.  The  Indian  Problem " ;  *^  The  Indebtedness  of  the 
Rer.  Henry  Chaunoey  Riley|  D.  D.,  Bishop  World  to  Foreign  Missionary  Enterprise"; 
elect  of  the  Mexican  branch  of  the  Church,  **  Diversities  of  Operation  in  carrying  on  the 
was  consecrated  to  that  office  in  Trinity  Work  of  the  Church  consistent  with  Christian 
Church,  Pittsburgh,  June  24th.  The  Rev.  Unity  ";*' The  Claims  of  the  Mining,  Manufac- 
John  N.  Galleber,  D.  D.,  has  been  elected  turing,  and  Agricultural  Classes " ;  ^^  The  Poli- 
Bishop  of  Louisiana,  to  succeed  Bishop  J.  P.  cv  of  Concentration  or  Diffhsion  in  Missionary 
B.  Wilmer,  who  diedf  December  2,  1878.  ^ork  " ;  *'  The  Peculiar  Aptitude  of  the  Prot- 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Fvan'  estant  Episcopal  Church  to  meet  the  American 

gelical  Education  Society  was  held  in  Balti-  Mind  and  the  Demands  of  the  Age " ;  and 

more,  Maryland,  November  6th.    The  Trea*  ^Medioid  Missions  in  China." 

Barer  reported  that  he  had  had  funds  in  his  The  sixth  annual  Church  Congrest  met  in 

hands  for  distribution  during  the  year  to  the  Albany  on  October  21st.    The  inaugural  ad- 

amount  of  $18,848,  and  had  expended  $14,846.  dress  was  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  Albany, 

The  permanent  fand  amounted  to  $59,000.  who  presided.    The  first  topic  for  discussion. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Mana-  "  The  Relation  of  Social  Science  to  Christian 

g^n  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mimonary  Ethics."  was  considered  in  papers  by  Charles 

Society  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  J.  Stille,  LL.  D.,  Provost  of  the  University  of 

October.    The  Domestic   Committee,  having  Pennsylvania;  the  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Watkins, 

charge  of  the  domestic,  colored  peopIe*s,  and  p.  D.,  of  Christ  Church,  Baltimore ;  the  Rev. 

iDdian  departments,  reported  that  its  total  re-  John  Steinfort  Kidney,  D.  D.,  of  the  Divinity 

ceipts  had  been  $141,683,  of  which  $97,^35  School,  Faribault,  Minn. ;  the  Rev.  0.  Maurice 

had  been  for  domestic  missions  proper,  $13,215  Wines,  of  St.  Paul's,  Yonkers,  N.  T. ;  and  the 

designated  by  the  givers  for  missions  among  Rev.  J.  F.  Garrison,  M.  D.,  of  St.  Paul's,  Cam<- 

the  colored  people  of  the  South,  and  $30,882  den,  N.  J.    The  other  topics  discussed,  and  the 

similarly  designated  for  missions  among  the  authors  of  papers  and  addresses  upon  them, 

Indians.    Besides   these,   $13,162   had   been  were  as  follows:  *^ Positive  Christian  Educa- 

given  in  special  contributioDs  not  under  the  tion " — papers  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  F.  D.  Hunting* 

control  of  the  committee.    Three  hundred  and  ton,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Central  New  York,  and 

thirty  missionaries  had  been  wholly  or  partially  the  Rev.  £.  T.  Bartlett  of  Matteawan,  N.  T. ; 

supported  by  the  committee.    The  receipts  of  "  Communism  in  its  Relations  to  Republican 

the  American  Church  Missionary  Society  (which  Institutions" — ^papers  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Rv- 

has  become  an  auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Mis-  lance,  D.  D.,  of  St.  Mark^s  Church,  New  York, 

mm)  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1879,  the  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton  of  New  York,  and 

were  $20,629.    The  Society  had  commissioned  Joseph  Packard,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  Md. ;  **The 

39  missionaries,  and  had  84  missionaries  in  the  Authority  of  Dogma  " — papers  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 

field  at  the  time  its  report  was  made.    The  en-  W.  E.  McLaren,  D.  D.,  nishop  of  Illinois,  the 

terprises  of  this  Society  are  mostly  of  the  char-  Rt  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 

arter  of  domestic  missions.    The  total  receipts  Rhode  Island,  the  Rt.  Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell,  Bish- 

of  the  Foreign  Committee  had  been  $148,692,  op  of  Ohio,  and  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  Smith, 

of  which,  however,  only  $112,665  were  within  D.  D.,  Church  of  the  Ascen^on,  New  York; 

the  control  of  tiie  Board  and  Committee.    The  *^  Non- Attendance  at  Church:  its  Causes  and 

foreign  missions  are  in  Greece,  western  Africa,  Remedies" — papers  by  George  B.  Keese  of 

China,  Japan,  Hayti,  and  Mexico,  and  return  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  Francis  Wells  of  Phila- 

in  all  4,499  members  and  2,661  day  and  board-  delphia,  and  J.  Astley  Atkins  of  New  York ; 

inf( scholars.     An  estate  known  as  the  *' Jess-  "Memorial  Art*' — papers  by  the  Rev.  H.  N. 

field  Farm,"  near  Shanghai,  China,  had  been  Powers,  D.  D.,  Christ  Church,  Bridgeport, 

hought  by  Bishop  Schereschewsky,  as  the  site  Conn.,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  L.  Richards,  St.  Jobn's, 

for  the  College  of  St  John  and  other  educa-'  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  President  E.  N.  Potter, 

tional  institutions  and  missionary  residences,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Union  College,  Schenectady, 

and  the  corner-stone  of  the  college  had  been  N.  Y.,  and  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Frank  L. 

laid  on  Easter  Monday  of  the  current  year.  Norton,  St.  John's.  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  *'  The  Pm> 
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Bonal  Work  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit'* — paper  bj  the  nan  embasgj  to  eastern  Asia  as  a  ^yucls& 

Rev.  Samuel  Osgood,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Kew  and  served  in  tbe  oampaigns  against  DeDiniirk. 

York,  and  an  address  by  tbe  Rev.  James  Hangb-  Austria,  and  France  as  officer  of  tbe  Landw  tLr 

ton  of  Tonkers.  cavalrj.    He  bas  been  a  member  of  tbe  Ger- 

PRUSSIA,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  forming  man  Reicbstag  and  the  Prussian  Landtag  hii^it 

f>art  of  tbe  German  Empire.    King,  William  1870,  and  bas  always  been  <me  of  tbe  leader! 

.,   German  Emperor  and   King  of  Prussia,  oftbe  German  Imperial  party  (/>0»tMA«ii^«t>Ai- 

(For  an  account  of  tbe  royal  family,  see  Gkb*  partti),  or,  as  it  subsequently  caUed  itself,  tlie 

MAirr.)    Tbe  Prussian  Ministry  was  composed  Free  Conservative  party.     He  is  an  inliniat« 

at  tbe  end  of  1879  as   follows:    President,  friend  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  bas  ofteo  act itl 

Prince  Bismarck,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  as  bis  agent  in  arranging  comOTomises  betweiD 

and  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire;  Vice-  the  Parliamentary  parties.    In  1879  tbe  Ger- 

President,  Count  Otto  zu  Stolberg-Wemige-  man  Reichstag  elected  bim  second  Yice-Pre<i- 

rode  (appointed    May  29,   1 878) ;    Hofmann,  dent.    Tbough  be  belongs  by  birth  to  the  Ki- 

President  of  tbe  Imperial  Chancery  (June  6,  man  Catholic  Church,  be  has  always  supponul 

1876)  and  Minister  of  Commerce  (July  18,  tbe  Prussian  Government  in  its  conflict  vith 

1879) ;  Count  zu  Eulenburg,  Minister  of  the  the  Church.     Herr  Bitter,  the  new  HiDi^tif 

Interior  (March  80,  1878);  Maybach,  Minister  of  Finance,  was  bom  February  87,  1813,  si 

of  Public  Works  (March  80,  1878) ;    Bitter,  Schwedt,  and  bas  been  in  the  state  ^rwre 

Minister  of  Finance  (July  18, 1879) ;  Von  Putt-  since  1883.    He  was  from  1856  to  1860  Fni«- 

kammer,  Minister  of  Worship  and  Education  sian  plenipotentiary  in  tbe  European  Cuilh  is- 

(July  18,  1879) ;  Dr.  Lucius,  Minister  of  Agri-  sion  of  tbe  Danube  at  Gslatz,  was  appointui 

culture  (July  18,  1879);  Dr.  Friedberg,  Minis-  in  1860  chief  inspector  of  tbe  Rhine  Dunp- 

ter  of  Justice  (October,  1879).  tion  at  Mannheim,  and  in  1869  President  of 

In  consequence  of  tbe  termination  of  tbe  al*  tbe  finsnoial  section  of  tbe  provincial  goverc* 

liance  which  for  many  years  had  existed  be-  ment  of  Posen.    During  the  war  with  Fraiu 

tween  Prince  Bismarck  and  tbe  National  Lib-  he  was  appointed  Prefect  of  tbe  departnuot 

eral  party  (see  Gbbmant),  the  three  chief  rep-  of  tbe  Yosges,  subsequently  Civil  Commissan-  at 

resentatives  of  Liberal  views  in  the  Prussian  Nancy,  in  1872  RegierungtprMdent  in  S  hit^- 

Cabinet — Herr  Hobrecbt,  Minister  of  Finance,  wig,  in  1876  in  Dtisseldorf,  and  in  1877  be  U- 

formerly  Burgomaster  of  Berlin,  Dr.  Falk,  Min-  came  Under-Secretary  of  State  in  tbe  Mioi^trj 

ister  of  Public  Worship,  and  Dr.  Friedentbal,  of  the  Interior.    He  has  achieved  conndeml  it> 

Minister  of  Agriculture  —  realigned   in  July,  literary  reputation  as  a  musical  writer,  beir^ 

Their  resignation  was  accepted  by  tbe  King,  the  author  of  works  on  Johann  Sebastian  IWb 

who  appointed  as  their  successors  Herr  E.  H.  (1866),  Karl  Ph.  £.  and  Wilhelm  Frieilndi 

Bitter,  Under-Secretary  of  State  in  the  Min-  Baeh  (1868),  Gervinns,  Handel,  and  MitJ^e- 

istry  of  the  Interior,  as  Minister  of  Finance;  speare  (1869),  of  **  Contributiona  to  a  Ili^orjr 

Robert  Victor  von  Puttkammer,  President  of  of  tbe  Oratorio  "  (1872),  and  of  a  revised  traL*- 

tbe  province  of  Silesia,  as  Minister  of  Public  lation  of  '*Don  Juan"  (1872).     ImmedJAttiT 

Instruction  and  Worship ;  and  Dr.  Rohert  Lu-  after  the  opening  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  <'f 

cius,  Miuister  of  Aia^culture.     All  the  three  Germany  (see  Gbbmant),  on  October  Ist,  Iltrr 

new  Ministers  are  prominent  members  of  the  Leonhardt,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  re:<i^iird 

Conservative  party.  Herr  von  Puttkammer  was  on  account  of  ill  health.    He  was  tbe  last  mI 

born  May  5,  1828,  at  Frankfort-on-tbe-Oder,  the  Muiisters  who  had  since  1867  aided  Prioiv 

and  bas  been  in  the  service  of  the  Prussian  Bismarck  in  his  plana  for  pronaoting  Geni.^ 

Gtovemment  since  1852.    In  tbe  war  between  unity.    He  was  succeeded  by  1>t.  FriedUn:. 

Prussia  and  Austria,  in  1866,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Imperial  Office  <>{ 

Civil  Commissary  for  Moravia.    In  1871  he  be-  Justice.     Dr.  Heinrich  Friedberg  was  l^rn 

came  £egierung9prdiid^mt   (president   of   an  January  27,  1818,  studied  law  in  the  Uuiver- 

administrative  district,  of  which  most  of  tbe  sity  of  Berlin,  was  appointed  Under-Secretfln 

Prussian  provinces  have  two  or  three)  at  Gum-  of  State  for  Justice  in  Prussia  in  1878,  ao<l  io 

binnen,  in  1874  President  of  the  government  1876  Secretary  of  State  in  tbe  Imperial  Oii:<  c 

of  Lorraine,  and  in  1877  Oherprdndent  of  tbe  of  Justice.    As  member  of  tbe  Federal  CouQ* 

province  of  Silesia.    He  bas  been  a  member  of  cil  he  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  le^slation. 

tbe  German  Reichstag  since  1878.    In  1879  he  having  been  the  author  of  tne  German  p^nal 

was  <me  of  the  thirty  members  whom  tbe  King  code,  the  military  penal  code,  the  law  on  ci\': 

of  Prussia  appointed  members  of  the  General  marriage,  etc. 

Synod  of  tbe  United  Evangelical  Church  of  The  area  of  Prussia  is  184,180  sanare  mile«. 

Prussia.    He  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Prince  Bis-  and  tbe  population,  according  to  tne  census  <  t' 

marck,  bis  wife  being  a  sister  of  the  Princess  1875,  26,742,404.    (For  tbe  area  and  populti- 

Bismarck.    Dr.  Lucius  was  born  December  20,  tion  of  tbe  different  provinces,  see  ^^  Anouii) 

1884,  at  Krfnrt  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  and  Cyclop«Bdia  '*  for  1878.) 

is  a  very  wealthy  land-owner.    He  studied  med-  In  tbe  budget  for  1879-80,  the  receipts  en  i 

icineat  two  German  universities,  took  part  in  expenditures  were  estimated  at   7ll,50<),Tr>> 

1860  in  the  Spanish  expedition  against  Moroc-  marks  (1  mark  =  28*8  cents).    Tbe  sources  d 

00|  accompamed  from  1860  to  1862  tbe  Prus*  revenue  were  as  follows: 
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BOUHcis  OF  Bsmrux.  CQSsion  of  the  sapposed-  deore  of  the  Oenter 

L  Ministry  of  ii»mice BoiSS^w  OF  Oatholio  party  to  D^tiate  a  oomproraiae 

f.  MinUtiyofAgricuiuire,Doiiuina,widForeato  82,218,964  witQ  tUe  State,  When  Herr  vou  bohorlemer- 

8.  Minbtry  of  Public  Work.. ^'^^^JJi^'J!  Alst  (Center),  on  January  11th,  argued  that 

^w^u^J59ii^'*fl*:::V.::::;::::::::•;         ^SS  the  fact  of  Prince  Bismarck  having  entered 

6.  Miiiiatnrof  JasdoA 49,104,900  into  negotiations  with  the  Pope  as  to  the  posi- 

I-  ?{!S5rfw«aS?^dEdii;iii:::.:::::  SiSilS  «°?  of  the oathouos  in  Pra^u  proved  the  o<>. 

9.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Aiikira. 4,500  oroination  of  Church  and  state.    He  farther 

10.  MintoayofWir i.oou,ooo  stated  that  the  Oatholio  religion  was  being 

XouL 711,500,758  forcibly  Stamped  out,  and  its  defenders,  to  the 

shame  of  all  Europe,  were  being  hunted  out  of 

The  expenditures  are  divided  into  permanent  the  land.    Having  been  called  to  order  by  the 

(/ortdauemde),  transitory  (einmalige),  and  ex-  President  for  the  violence  of  his  expressions, 

traordinary  (austerordenilkhe)  disbursements,  be  yielded  to  two  otlier  members  of  the  Oen- 

The  permanent  are  subdivided  into  current  ter,  who  complained  of  the  excessive  fnvor 

expenditures  {BetrUbMiugahmi)^  administrative  shown  the  Old  Catholics  in  Bonn,  which  gave 

expenditures  {Staat9terfDaltungiaw»gaben\  and  occasion  to  a  sharp  reply  from  Dr.  Falk.    On 

charges  on  the  consolidated  fund  {Dotati4>nen),  January  29th  the  House  discussed  a  motion  of 

The  different  branches  of  expenditure  were  as  Herr  Windthorat  to  restore  the  three  articles 

follows :  of  the  Constitution  having  reference  to  the  re- 

cvsaxHT  xxpoDirvBEs.  lations  of  the  Church  toward  the  state,  and 

1.  Mintetryof  n-Bce si^StSio  w^oh  were  annuUed  when  the  May  laws  were 

2.  Ministry  of  Agrieaitnra,  etc 85,47^880  passcd.    Professor  Acgidi  moved  as  an  amend- 

4  MiSSSSf  suto*^*''" ^**'21'^  °^®°*  ^^^  *^®  ^?°*®  sl^o'iW  pass  to  an  order  of 

&.  MioisSy of  Wortbip and  Kdofiationiili !.'!!!!      683,000  the  day,  and  this  motion  was  adopted,  being 

,    ^^    ■  supported  by  deputies  of  all  parties  except  the 

Total  oi««Bt«>p«nditnr«t 244,008,087  q^^^^^.^  p^j-^l^^  ^^  qj^  Conservative  deputies. 

CHABon  oir  THi  ooHBOUDATED  FUVD.  The  Diet  was  closed  on  February  2l8t. 

1.  Additiona  to  the  erown  dotations  of  the  Ktsf .    4,600,000  Elections  were  held  throughout  Prussia  for 

I  k"^***'**'^"*****"' ;•  ■;:;::  ^VS^  members  of  the  Diet  on  October  7th,  which 

4  Sinking  food  of  dabt !.'!!.'.'     .'!'..'."!.'!! .'    .'  \  18^'402,534  resulted  in  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  Liberal 

I.  Maaagemont. •/;••••: ?1?'!?2  parties.    Tho  Strength  of  each  party  in  the  new 

TCiSSSrTflS^a?.!^.  '^^^                      Xm^  biet,  as  compared  with  that  elected  in  1876,  was 

— —  as  follows:   Conservatives  of  all  shades,  174 

Total  chmsosoa  the  eonaoUdatedfkind 8o,8W,i80  (in  1878,  73);   Center,  97  (90) ;  National  Lib- 

ADxiNisTBAnvs  EXPENnRriiss.  crals,  99  (178) ;    unattached  liberals,  5  (8) ; 

1.  Ministry  of  state 2,388,000  Progressists,  86  (67) ;  Democrats,  1  (0) ;  Poles, 

I l^^VSSS^iM^::::::::::::::::.  "'«,1S  i» (is);  i)ane^  a (2).  ^ihe  result  .howed  a 

4.  Miautry  of  Pabiio  Works i8,394,0Ti  gain  for  the  Conservative  parties,  and  a  cor- 

iMiSSrfSTSSi si'iSSs  "sponding  loss  for  the  National  Liberals,  in 

T.  kiSSy  5  ji£S!v!*;;!;;:;.'.';;;;.*.'";!.'!.*   8D,m486  ©very  province  except  Hanover,  where  the  Na- 

%.  MiDtetiy  of  Awtonitore,  etc 10,438,809  tioual  Liberals  held  their  own,  while  the  Con- 

iS:MiSST5w2P"f.*"^^?r"^°V.:'';V.  ^^'^SSi  servatives  gained  one  seat  from  the  Center. 

The  largest  gains  of  the  Conservatives  are  found 

Toui  adffliBMiatSTe  ezpenditnei wi,\^^  in  East  Prussia  (16),  Brandenburg  (17),  Pome- 

Total  ordinary  ezpendituNe 6M.«2«,068  rania  (9),  Silesia  (18),  Saxony  (16),  and  Hesse- 

Tnuultory  and  extraordinary  expondltarea. .    68,878,009  Nassau  (9). 

Oxsnd  total 711,600,758  The  new  Diet  was  opened  on  October  28th 

by  the  King  in  person.    In  his  speech  from  the 

The  public  debt  of  the  kingdom  accoi'ding  throne  he  declared  the  financial  condition  to  be 

to  the  budget  of  1878-'79  was  as  follows :  unsatisfactory,  and  a  new  loan  would  be  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  expected  deficit    A  bill  was 


^  ^SKlw!S£<23f.  .f.  ^l  .^  }^?,  }^!?^    lu^mjno  «Mounoed  providing  for  the  application  of  tiie 

1  Consolidated  debt  at  4  per  oenC/.  *.....'.'..'.     608,088,150  revenue  falling  to  the  royal  coffers  from  the 

1. 9)asoiidateddebiat4pereent.... *??'35J!  surplus  imperial  imposts  toward  abating  the 

4.  Non-conaolldated  loana  of  Tarlooa  datea 10S^7,000  ^i.il  ^-,  j  jJ^^w.*  4.««^.  ^#  ♦Ka  mr^MAMk*-     TK* 

&.  Pr«rer0neekMuiofi895. mSmIooo  class  and  mcome  taxes  Of  the  mouarcliy.    ine 

&  War  debt  of  the  Kuraiark  and  Neoinark. . . .       9,588,745  most  important  passage  of  the  specch  referred 

V^^ISu'SLi-a^iiiiniiii^i^n::      S»  to  the  nulroad^   The png 8aid :  "Penetrated 

9.  D«bt  of  the  proTtooea  annexed  in  1866 98,107,048  by  the  conviction  that  the  resolute  acbieve- 

....  ^ftQTaoQQTO  ™®°*  ®^  *  ***^  railway  system  was  the  only 

^^^ •••  ^^^^^^^  way  m  which  the  national  lines  could  be  made 

The  principal  subject  before  the  Diet  at  its  to  serve  the  public  welflu'e,  demanded  with  in- 
uring session,  commencing  on  January  8th,  creasing  emphasis  by  the  interests  of  the  ooun- 
was  the  budget  for  1879,  which  was  passed  on  try,  his  Majesty's  Government  had  concluded 
February  11th.  The  debate  on  the  appropria-  several  agreements  having  for  their  object  the 
tion  for  the  Ministry  of  Worship  led  to  a  dia-  transfer  to  the  state  of  important  xailways. 
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Bj  means  of  such  steps  the  Govemment  was  Herr  Miqnel  (National  Liberal),  apeaking  in  the 
enabled  to  propose  the  constraction  of  new  name  of  the  great  majority  of  nis  partj,  de- 
lines  by  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  state,  in-  clared  in  favor  of  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
tended  to  open  ap  new  and  important  districts  ment  on  the  subject.  The  bill  was  brought  up 
and  connect  them  with  the  national  network  for  the  third  reading  on  December  11th,  aud 
of  railroads."  The  strength  of  the  Oonserva*  on  the  12th  was  passed  by  a  large  mi^oritT,  tlie 
tives  was  shown  by  the  dection  of  their  can-  minority  being  composed  of  the  Progre^sirt^ 
didate,  Herr  von  roller,  as  President.  Dr.  the  Center,  and  the  Poles.  It  was  pas^eil  il 
Bender,  National  Liberal,  and  Herr  Heeremann,  the  Upper  House  on  the  17th.  The  odIt  note 
Oenter,  were  chosen  First  and  Second  Vice-  worthy  incideut  in  the  debate  in  the  Herrei}- 
Presidents.  In  the  Upper  House  the  Duke  haus  was  a  speech  by  Count  von  Moltke,  wbo 
of  Ratibor  was  chosen  President,  and  Count  pointed  out  the  military  advantages  of  goTtrt- 
Amim  von  Boitzenburg  and  Herr  Hasselbach  ment  railroads. 

First  and  Second  Vice-Presidents.  General  Synod  o/Pnueia, — ^The  meetini?  nf 
On  October  81st  Herr  Bitter,  the  Minister  the  General  Synod  of  Prussia  which  was  It  id 
of  Finance,  submitted  the  budget  for  1880.  at  Berlin  in  October,  1879,  was  the  most  iiD|><>r- 
The  deficit  was  estimated  at  47,000,000  marks,  tant  event  in  the  history  of  the  United  Ev&n- 
which  amount  was  to  be  covered  by  means  of  gelioal  Church  in  that  kingdom  since  it«  ecu 
a  loan.  He  also  introduced  bills  authorizing  stitution  on  the  basis  of  the  nnion  of  the  tvo 
the  purchase  of  four  lines  of  railroad.  For  the  leading  Fl*ote8tant  denominations  in  1817.  It 
entire  amount  of  the  capital  and  the  debt  of  marked  the  completion  of  the  synodal  org&ni?^- 
these  roads,  in  aU  1,116,633,670  marks,  consols  tion,  under  which  the  Church  had  been  rctin- 
were  to  be  issued.  Several  new  lines  were  stituted  during  the  last  ten  years  on  a  btt^b 
also  to  be  built,  for  which  purpose  another  which  allows  a  representation  of  the  ccmprt- 
sum  of  69,000,000  marks  is  to  be  issued  in  con-  gational  element  in  aU  stages  of  administration, 
sols.  The  debate  on  the  railroad  bill  was  Under  the  constitution  thus  formed,  begirciiu 
opened  on  November  11th.  It  was  remarkable  with  the  parish,  the  congregational  boiiu^ 
that  the  most  incongruous  elements  joined  both  composed  of  lay  representatives  freely  eJectct; 
in  support  and  in  opposition  to  the  measure,  regulate  the  temporalities.  Above  the  cod- 
While  it  was  opposed  by  members  of  the  gregations,  each  diocese  or  circuit,  and  enrh 
Progress  and  Center  parties,  the  Conservatives  province,  has  its  specially  elected  svnod.  Ire 
and  National  Liberals  spoke  in  favor  of  it  highest  representative  body  in  the  Church  U  iln 
Professor  Virohow,  of  the  Progress  party,  ar-  Geueral  Synod,  which  has  the  right  of  roeetiLZ 
gued  at  length  that  if  the  system  of  state  rail-  every  six  years,  and  which  met  for  the  tnt 
roads  ever  came  into  force  in  Germany  and  in  time  in  1879.  The  General  Synod  is  cot  tc* 
all  other  countries,  it  would  be  the  greatest  tirely  free  in  its  action,  for  it  has  to  divide  it- 
calamity  that  ever  visited  the  world.  From  a  authority  with  the  Superior  Church  Coun>  J, 
financid  point  of  view  even  the  state  was  sure  or  Board  of  Royal  Administration,  aa  a  ccKirxli- 
to  suffer,  and  great  would  be  the  detriment  nate  body.  Tlie  sessions  of  the  General  STiiod 
accruing  to  the  country  from  the  working  of  continued  during  three  weeks.  One  of  it.^ 
such  a  system  under  a  protective  ministry,  most  important  acts  was  the  settling  of  a  lit  ur- 
The  whole  railroad  question  was  not  one  of  po-  gical  form  for  marriage  in  the  church  to  follov 
litical  economy,  but  of  poUtical  power,  liun-  the  civil  oeremcmy,  which  the  state  makes  ob- 
ister  May  bach  defendea  the  principle  of  gov-  ligatory.  A  form  of  service  was  agreed  npT. 
emment  railroads.  He  pointed  out  the  disad-*  which  permits  the  minister,  without  appearic^ 
vantage  arising  to  commerce  from  the  omnipo-  to  dispute  the  validity  of  the  contract  alres'Iv 
tent  companies  of  England  and  the  six  great  entered  into,  to  pronounce  the  blessing  of  tie 
companies  of  France,  and  laid  especial  stress  Church  upon  the  marriage.  A  bill  was  p&s«o> 
upon  the  fact  that  in  France,  in  a  commission  for  enforcing  discipline  against  those  pers>  t^s 
of  thirty  members,  there  was  a  unanimous  who  neglect  baptism,  confirmation,  and  rei'- 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  purchase  of  the  en-  gions  marriage.  It  provides  that  such  pei^  n< 
tire  French  roads.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  shall  lose  their  rights  as  electors  for  chnr'^i 
he  made  some  remarks  which  created  consid-  officers,  and  shall  in  extreme  oasea  be  ref  u^c-i 
erable  excitement  at  the  Bourse,  and  cdled  the  Lonl's  Supper.  Other  questions  con5idt  :•  i 
forth  numerous  protests.  The  Bourse,  he  said,  were  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy,  for  which  tht 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  further  existence  present  time  was  decided  not  to  be  oppon^n^^ 
o^  private  railways,  for  something  was  always  Sunday  rest,  the  prevalence  of  d^ankenne5^^  a 
to  be  earned  there  in  manipulating  them.  Nev-  day  of  national  humiliation,  the  rights  of  tiiv 
ertheless,  he  would  look  upon  himself  as  hav-  oongregati6ns  in  the  election  of  ministers,  &r  i 
ing  done  a  good  work  could  he  help  in  limiting  the  rights  of  pastors  in  elections.  A  geneni 
the  activity  of  the  Exchange  in  this  respect,  collection  was  ordered  to  be  taken  throajrh<>ir. 
He  believed  the  Bourse  to  be  a  poisonous  tree  the  kingdom  every  two  years  for  the  supp <"" 
which  flung  its  shadow  over  the  life  of  the  of  city  missionaries  in  Berlin.  Tba  ortluHli  '< 
people^  and  he  would  hold  it  to  be  a  meritori-  PArty  was  largely  in  the  ascendant  in  the  S yi.<  - 
ous  thing  could  it  be  plucked  np  by  the  roots.  Those  called  Confessionals  and  Poative  rni>  r. 
The  delate  was  continued  on  I^vember  16th.  iats  Numbered  nearly  two  thirds,  while  c:  ; 
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nine  of  the  memben  e&roQed  tbemeelTee  at  *<>  iiiimnon  the  five  fepntent^vw  Bbovenamed,  who 

f 'KAi>a1a  ""'•'•  elected  and  appeared  to  be  elected  by  a  plurahty 

SfX^S" T^  TNi^/^TT^rT?xrnH3      xv     *  •           ,     .,  of  all  the  votes  returned,  to  attend  and  tak«  their  seats, 

PUBLIC  DOCUMEJSrrS.    Queitumi  iubrntt-  and  leftiaed  to  report  thJiir  namee  and  residence  to  the 

ted  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  State  Secretanr  of  State  to  be  included  in  the  certified  roll  to 

of  Maine  hy  the  Republican  membere  qf  the  be  fumiahed  by  him  to  the  Clerk  of  the  preoedinjf 

r^i^Lrf^i*0  /inA  thA  nnjMisrM  ih^tntto  Houae  of  Bepresentativea,  aa  required  by  law.    Subae- 

Legulature,  and  tne  anewen  tnereto.  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  saidretum,  Moeee  M.  But- 

^^"  *^  jJSSS/ u  SmT**  \  ''» <*°«  °^  ^'^  representatives  elect,  died,  and  in  pur- 


mited 

UoM  appended  thereto.                        ^  R«„«tftrv  jonty  of  over  one  thousand  votee  over  all  others,  and 

Bead  and  paased.       C.  W.  TILBEN,  Secretary.  J    ^j^  „,tujn  ^as  made  to  the  office  of  the  Secretory 

Afrueoopy.                         TTTT^VM  qAni^torr  ofStatc;  but  no  summonawaa  ever  issued  to  aaidVei^ 

Attest :  C.  W.  TILDl^,  Secretary.  ^^  ^  ^  Governor  and  CouncU  reluaed  to  report 

Statb  or  Maivx,  or  Hovsa  or  BcransirrjiTrvH,  I  bin  name  to  the  Secretanr  of  State  for  the  purpose  above 

JaiMory  IS,  1880.     f  stated.    In  the  dty  of  Lewiston,  Liberty  U.  Uutchin- 

Ordendy  That  the  following  statementof  facts  be  sub-  aon,  laaao  N.  Parker,  and  Silns  W.  Cook  were  elected 

mitted  to  the  Ja<sticos  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  by  a  dear  minority  of  all  the  votes  cast.    In  the  city  of 

and  they  be  required  to  give  thdr  opinions  on  the  quee^  Saoo,  GeomJPareher ;  in  the  dty  of  Bockland,  Jonar 

tiona  appended  thereto.  than  S.  Wuloughby  and  Theodora  £.  Simonton ;  in 

Bead  and  passed.  the  dty  of  Bath,  Guy  C.  Qoea,  were  in  like  manner 

OBAMANDEL  SMITH,  Clerk.  duly  elected  representatives.    In  each  of  these  four 

A  true  copy.  cases  the  returns  were  in  due  form  and  signed  by  the 

Attest:  OBAMANDEL  SMITH,  Clerk.  mayor,  dty  derk,  and  three  aldennen.    The  Governor 

GioBOB  £•  Wxxxs,  Speaker.  ana  CouncU  in  each  of  the  above  esses  refiised  to  issue 

summonaes  and  to  report  the  names  and  residences  of 

0TATK1CSHT  o»  rAOTS.  ^^  ^^^  dcctod  representatives  to  the  Secretary  of 

Immediately  alter  the  annual  election  of  September  State,  tq  be  included  in  the  certified  roll.  In  the  Web- 
8, 1879,  ooptea  of  the  lista  of  votes  oatft  in  the  several  gfer,  liisbon,  and  Durham  daas,  William  U.  Thomas 
tr)WDs  and  plantations  for  various  State  and  county  appeared  by  the  returns  to  be  elected  by  a  majority  of 
officen^  duly  attested  by  the  selectmen  of  towns  and  e^ty-three  votes.  The  returns  from  said  towns  were 
assessors  of  plantations,  and  by  either  the  town  clerk,  <without  defect,  and  were  duly  signed  by  all  the  select- 
deputy  derk,  or  derk  ^iro  f«m.,  and  like  copies  of  lists  men  of  each  town.  Upon  rumor  that  the  Qovemor 
of  votes  given  in  the  several  wards  of  the  cities,  duly  im<i  Council  ref\xBed  to  issue  a  summons  to  the  persona 
attested  By  the  mayor  and  dty  derk  and  a  minority  of  elected  because  it  was  alleged  that  the  names  or  the  se- 
a  legal  quorum  of  the  aldermen  present,  were  duly  re-  leotmen  signed  upon  the  returns  fi:t>m  the  towns  of 
tamed  and  delivered  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Lisbon  and  Webster  were  signed  by  one  person  in  each 
State,  thirty  days  before  the  first  Wednesday  of  Janu-  town,  all  of  sdd  selectmen  mpeared  before  the  Gov- 
ary,  1880.  The  Governor  and  Council  opened  theae  emor  and  Coundl  and  made  oath  that  the  signatures 
rsturas  November  17, 1879.                               ^  were  genuine,    la  tins  district  another  ground  was 

Application  in  proper  form  was  made  by  parties  in-  taken,  that  it  appeared  from  extrinsic  and  tx  parts  evi- 
tere»ted  for  inspection  of  said  returns,  for  the  purpose  dence  that  either  the  return  was  not  signed  and  sealed, 
of  discovering  and  correcting  anpr  defects  or  errors  or  the  reooxd  not  made  up,  in  open  town  meeting.  The 
therein ;  bet  m  a  large  migonty  of  oases  such  inspeo-  Governor  and  Council  refused  to  issue  a  summons  to 
twn  was  reftised  by  the  Governor  and  Coundl.  or  ggid  William  H.  Thomas,  or  report  his  name  to  be  en- 
granted  so  late  and  in  sudi  a  manner  as  to  be  of  no  tared  on  said  certified  roll,  but  did  issue  a  smnmona  to 
avail  for  the  correction  of  errors.                      ,.     .     '  Leonard  H.  Beal,  a  person  who  was  not  deoted  and 

Senators  and  representatives  dect  made  application  did  not  M>pear  to  be  elected  by  said  returns, 
to  the  Governor  and  Coundl  within  twen^  days  after 

the  returns  were  opened,  stating  the  errore  alleged.  Tl^foUowmglB  that  portion  of  the  statement 

and  ^ve  due  notice  thereof  to  persons  to  be  aflTc^tod  which  reoites  the  facts  connected  with  the  or- 

bv  fuch  oonections,  or  reaoested  the  mem  to  be  given,  ganization  of  the  Legislatures : 

and  offered  to  correct  any  errors  found  therein  bv  the  ^                                   ^ 

record,  or  by  substituting  for  such  returns,  if  aefec-  On  the  Slst  day  of  December,  a.  d.  1879,  the  Gov- 
live,  duly  attested  copies  of  the  record  in  each  case  aa  emor  requeated  the  opinion  of  the  Justices  of  tiie  Su- 
provided  by  the  statutes,  and  by  offering  such  other  preme  Judicial  Court  upon  certain  questions  submit- 
evidence  m  ia  authorized  by  chap.  812  of  the  laws  of  ted  by  him ;  and  by  the  opinion  of  said  Justices,  in 
1B77.  But  the  Governor  and  Coundl  reftised  to  re-  reply  thereto,  it  appeared  that  the  objections  ana  al- 
ccive  such  evidence  or  to  oorrect  any  errors  in  said  re-  leged  defects  in  the  returns  herdnbeiore  stated  wore 
turns,  or  to  receive  a  duly  attested  copy  of  the  record  without  foundation  in  law.  The  Governor  and  Coun- 
to  bo  Bubstitnted  for  any  defection  by  reason  of  any  dl  were  requested  in  all  those  cases  to  recall  the  sum- 
informality.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Governor  mons  which  by  the  opinion  of  the  Court  appeared  to 
and  Counol  proceeded  to  examine  the  returns,  with  have  been  improperly  issued,  and  to  report  the  names 
the  following  resulta :  and  plaoea  of  residence  of  the  persons  legally  elected 
The  return  tnm  the  dty  of  Portland  was  duly  signed,  to  b<ah  branches  of  the  Legislature  to  the  Secretary  of 
and  showed  upon  its  face  all  the  fiictes  necessary  to  con-  State  to  be  entered  upon  the  oertified  rolls  as  required 
•titute  a  legal  deotion.  It  showed  the  whole  number  by  law ;  but  this  they  refused  to  do.  A  oertificKl  roll 
of  ballots  pven,  and  that  Bloses  M.  Butier,  Almon  A.  was  Aimished  bythe  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Clerk 
Strotttj  B»d  G.  Maxey,  Samuel  A.  True,  and  Nathan  of  the  preceding  House  of  Sepresentatives,  containing 
E.  Beolon  each  recdved  over  six  hundred  and  forty  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  twentv-two  persons 
▼otss  plurality  over  each  of  the  candidates  oi>poeed  to  properly  summoned  as  representatives  elect  ana  seven- 
them.  The  only  defect  alle^red  to  exist  in  said  return  teen  persons  heretofore  enumerated,  viz. :  Lewis  Vo- 
was  that  it  eontdned  the  words  and  firarea  "  Scatter-  ter,  Daniel  Snow,  AlQred  Cushman,  James  O.  White, 

injft  one  hundred  and  for^-three  (148)"  :  but  this  Leonard  H.  Bed,  Osgood  N.  Bradbury.  Georyre  W. 

number,  if  added  or  subtracted  or  disregarded,  would  Johnson,  Lincoln  H.  Leighton,  Aaron  H.  Woodoook, 

still  leave  each  of  the  candidates  above  named  a  laxge  Harper  Allen,  Joshua  £.  Jordw,  F.  W.  Hill,  James 

nujority  of  dl  the  votes  cast  sa  above  stated.    The  W.  Clark,  James  Flye,  John  H.  Brown,  James  M. 

Governor  Mid  Coundl  rejected  said  return,  and  roAised  Leighton,  and  Stephen  I>.  Lord,  and  no  more,  no 
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names  of  representatiTes  for  the  five  cities  above  enu-  The  motion  was  immediatelj  thflreaftar  meved,  asd 

mented  appearing  on  said  roll.    On  the  iimt  Wcdnes-  the  Secretaiy  again  refu;^  to  entertain  the  moaxL 

day  of  January  the  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  prooeding  An  appeal  was  then  taken  to  the  8^iate ;  the  Seen- 

House  of  Bepresentatives  (the  Clerk  of  said  preceding;  taiy  refused  to  put  the  question.    Protest  wts  tha 

House  beinff  present)  proceeded  to  call  the  names  on  made  that  unless  the  substitutioo  moved  wss  njiik, 

the  certiiiea  roll  above  described,  whereupon  one  hun-  eleven  members  properly  eummooed  and  hsviu^'  & 

dred  and  thirty-five  persons  answered  to  their  names,  plurality  of  the  senatorial  votes  in  their  i^ptxu. . 

Attention  was  then  called  by  one  of  Uie  persons  so  re-  counties  would  refuse  to  participate  in  the  or^'&nii:^::  l 

spending  to  the  vacancies  appearing  upon  the  reading  of  the  Senate.    No  attention  having  been  raid  u>  lU 

01  said  roU.  protest,  said  eleven  members  did  not  psuticipste  m  '.^ 

A  motion  was  then  made  that  the  representatives  further  proceedings.    The  remaining  twentv  ikt-^-.- 

from  said  five  cities,  appearing  by  the  returns  from  proceeded  to  vote  for  Pnsident  of  the  Senate,  u. 

said  cities  to  have  been  actually  elected,  should  be  per^  James  D.  Lamson  received  twenty  ballota,  wbkh  %<t 

mitted  to  particmate  in  the  organization  of  the  House,  cast  by  twelve  members  properly  summoned  uu  U 

The  Assistant  Clerk  refused  to  put  the  motion,  and  the  eight  nersons  fint  above  enumerated.   Public  yt^r- 

refusod  to  entertain  an  appeal.    Motion  was  then  made  test  was  Immediately  made  by  a  member  duly  tm> 

that  a  committee  be  raised  to  inform  the  Governor  and  moned  against  the  election  ox  James  D.  LamV'H  « 

Council  that  a  quorum  was  present  and  ready  to  take  Proddent  of  the  Senate,  because  he  liad  received  \h 

the  oath.    Upon  that  question  a  call  of  the  yeas  and  votes  of  but  twelve  p«rsons  lawfully  summoned.  Hie 

nays  was  demanded,  and  it  was  so  taken,  uid  there  remainder  of  the  offioera  of  the  Senate  were  el«<:*< . 

were  seventy -three  votes  in  the  afiirmativo  and  none  in  tiie  same  manner  and  by  the  same  persona  »&  'J* 

in  the  negative.    Attention  was  then  called  to  the  fiict  President 

that  no  quorum  was  present.    Motion  was  then  made  On  the  twelfth  day  of  January.  1880,  the  rerv^u 

to  ac^oum,  which  said  Assistant  Clerk  refused  to  en-  claiming  to  be  legally  elected  members  of  the  Leei'-lA' 

tertam  or  put,  and  the  same  was  put  by  the  mover  and  ture,  but  having  present  less  than  seventy-six  in  cunk- 

dedared  carried.    Thereupon  a  number  of  the  mem-  her,  attempted  to  meet  in  joint  convention  for  the  p:-- 

bers  left  the  halL     The  Governor  and  Coundl  ap-  pose  of  witnessing  the  aomimstratioD  of  the  oaih- ! 

peared  to  administer  the  oath.    One  of  the  membeim  James  D.  Lamson,  to  qualify  him  to  exerdae  the  ttjx 

summoned  called  the  attention  of  the  Governor  to  the  of  Governor,  together  with  twenty  members  oi  tl^ 

fact  that  no  quorum  had  voted  to  qualify ;  but  the  Gov-  Senate,  only  twelve  of  whom  appored  to  be  el>  :A 

emor  declined  to  notice  this  act  on  the  part  of  the  mem-  bv  the  returns.    On  the  same  day  nxty-two  meicb)^ 

her  summoned.    Thereupon  the  Governor  proceeded  ot  the  House  to  whom  James  D.  Lamson,  clsimLn.^  !o 

to  administer  the  oath.    After  the  rolls  containing  the  be  President  of  the  Senate,  had  refused  to  admm  >^'T 

oath  was  signed,  the  Governor  announced  that  seven-  the  oath,  and  who  were  properly  sammoned,  tog*.";.!! 

ty-six  persons  summoned  had  subscribed  the  oath:  with  John  B.  Eaton,  William  H.  ThomM,  A.  >.  An- 

among  whom  were  the  persons  previously  enumerated  drews,  David  N.  Norton,  Henry  C.  Baker,  Charts  A. 

by  name  as  appearingon  said  roll, except  I^ewis  Voter  Kolf,  A.  B.  Cole,  Bobert  French,  Cyrus  A.  Thcma-, 

and  Daniel  Snow.    The  announcement  of  the  Gov-  Hirain  A.  Stewart,  and  John  Bumhamf  pren«c  ij 

emor  that  seventy-six  persons  had  subscribed  the  oath  mentioned,  together  with  the  representatives  of  lu 

was  doubted  by  a  member  who  hod  subscribed  the  cities  of  Portland,  Lewiston,  Saoo,  Bockland.  azu 

oath,  and  a  repeated  demand  was  made  that  this  an-  Bath,  met  in  the  Hall  of  BepresentatiYes,  and  crc-Ji- 

nouncement  should  be  verified  by  reading  the  names  ized  ny  the  choice  of  Speaker,  Clerk,  and  the  a\a 

of  those  who  had  subscribed ;  but  the  Assistant  Clerk  officers,  after  being  qualified  by  taking  the  oaths  rre- 

doclinod  so  to  do.    Protest  was  made  against  the  ad-  scribed  bv  tiie  Constitution  before  Wuliam  U.  Sm'- 

mlnlstration  of  the  oath  before  it  was  administeied.  ton.  a  Clerk  of  Courts  for  Kennebee  Coonty,  &'d 

Thereupon  an  election  of  Speaker  was  attempted,  and  autnorused  by  dsdimut  potuiatem  to  administef  o&tts 

John  C.  Talbot  received  seventy-two  votes,  no  other  according  to  law.    The  Speaker  received  ei^htj-t^-^ 

votes  bdng  thrown.  votes ;  the  Clerk  received  eighty  votes ;  tbe  Am  <sil^ 

On  the  next  day  sixty  members  summoned  and  Clerk  received  eighty-one  votes.     After  oirsniijic:, 

whose  names  appeared  on  the  certified  roll  applied  to  the  following  members,  Isaac  HaTwonm  of  LeboLi  i^, 

James  D.  Lamson,  who  dumed  to  bo  Presiaent  of  Edward  R.  Hall  of  Newcastle,  Bobert  W.  Lonn^'   i 

the  Senate,  to  be  qualified,  and  he  refused  in  writing  Bobbinston  district,  George  8.  Hill  of  Exeter,  Yt^X 

to  administer  to  them  the  oaths  reauired  by  law.  C.  Micherson  of  Linneus,  and  Oliver  P.  BrstfJoE  m 

The  facts  connected  with  the  alleged  oiganization  Gouldsboro  district,  were  admitted  by  resolutic  q  t*' 

of  the  Senate  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January.  1880,  act  as  members  prima  faoit  of  laid  'Stoiom  of  ££pre 

Are  as  follows :  A  certified  roll  was  fUmished  oy  the  aentativea. 

Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  the  preceding  On  the  same  day,  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  cl>?7e9 

Senate,  on  which  were  the  names  of  twenty-three  members  properly  summoned,  together  with  Andrew 

persons  properly  summoned  and  who  appeared  to  be  Hawes,  David  Duran,  Henry  C.  Brewer,  of  Cumb^-- 

elected  as  shown  on  the  face  of  returns,  together  with  land  County:    Jeremiah  W.  Dearborn,  Geonre  H. 

the  names  of  Daniel  W.  True,  Edward  A.  Gibbs,  and  Wakefield,  of  Yoik  Countv ;  Geom  B.  Fem&ld.  •  >i' 

William B.  Field,  of  Cumberhind County ;  Budolphua  Franklin  County;   Alden  Bradford  of  Wa^ililIkt  3 

P.  Thomjison,  of  Franklin  County ;  James  B.  Talbot,  County,  the  fisKjtB  oonoenung  whose  eleetioo  have  kvi 

of  Washington  County ;  Isaac  T.  Hobson,  of  Lincoln  hereinoefore  stated,  met  together  and  were  c&lie>i  t  < 

County ;  Ira  S.  Libbey  and  John  Q.  Dennett,  of  York  order  by  Jeremiah  Dixigley,  a  Senator  elNt  from  Aq- 

County ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  on  said  drosooggin  County,  on  whose  motion  Austin  \Ur\-. 

day  said  Secretarv  of  the  preceding  Senate  called  the  Senator  elect  from  Waahington  County,  was  ch'^i". 

names  on  the  roll,  and  each  one  responded.  to  preside  as  Chaiiman,  and  Charles  W.  TUden  « &$ 

Thereupon  one  of  the  members  properly  summoned  chosen  Secretarr  vro  tern,  upon  resolution.    Anit^^ 

called  attention  to  the  fhot  that  the  names  above  enu-  B.  G.  Smith,  of  Lmooln  County,  was  admitted  j^nr-.i 

merated  on  the  roll  had  been  substituted  for  the  names  /o^  to  a  seat. 

of  Andrew  Hawes,  Henry  C.  Brewer,  and  David  Du-  Upon  motion  the  members  elect  piewmt  proc^d'^i 

mn,  of  Cumberland  County ;  George  B.  Fcmald,  of  to  make  a  permanent  organLmtion  tij  Hie  efeccifn  >.! 

Franklin  County;   Alden  Bradford,  of  Washington  President,  Secretary,  and  other  offlcenc    Joe«ph  A. 

County:  Andrew  B.  G.  Smith,  of  Lincoln  County;  Locke  of  Cumberhmd  was  choeen  Presidani,  n^tiw 

Joremian  W.  Dearborn  and  George  H.  Wakefield,  ing  eighteen  votes,  and  Charies  W.  l^Iden  was  cLuafca 

of  York  County,  who  appeared  by  the  returns  to  be  S^retary,  receiving  nineteen  votes, 

elected,  and  moved  that  tiieir  names  be  substituted  The  members  were  qualified  befbre  deetioa  of  ofS- 

on  the  roll  for  those  first  above  enumerated.     The  oers  by  taking  the  oaths  preeoribed  bv  the  Con«::'  i- 

Secretary  reflised  to  entertain  the  motion.    Tbe  oath  tion  before  William  M.  Stratton,  Clerk  of  Court- 1  r 

was  then  administered  by  the  Governor  and  Counoii.  Kennobeo  County,  and  authoriied  by  dtdimtu  poti*- 
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iai^m  to  adminiflter  oaiflis.     In  the  organisation  of  The  House  and  Semite  have  the  aame  right  to  oon- 

both  blanches  of  the  Legishitura  the  names  of  all  the  aider  and  deteimine  whether  in  the  lint  instanoe  such 

memben  elect,  who  appear  bj  the  unoomoted  returns  persons  appear  to  have  been  elected,  and  flnidlj  wheth- 

to  be  elected,  were  placed  upon  a  roll  and  were  called  er  they  were  in  (bet  elected,  aa  they  hare  of  any  and  all 

before  proceeding  to  organise  the  same  as  herein  last  the  perwns  who  appear  for  the  purpose  of  composing 

mentioasdi  their  respective  bodies.    Under  the  nets  redted  m  the 

statement  submitted  to  us,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 

Tweoty-seven  qnestions,  covering  the  points  Lewis  Voter  and  assodatea  Hmt  named  m  queation 

c  omprised  in  the  foregoing  statement,  were  sa  b-  ^^^i^  ^^^  ^^  entitled  to  act,  and  that  Cyrus  A.  Thom- 

mift^  tn  tbA  Ccmrt.  to  whirh  Anaw^Ani  wapa  ^  ^^^  associfttes  lastly  named  in  the  question  were 

mittea  to  tne  Y^uri,  to  wmcn  answers  were  ^^^^^  to  »ct  in  the  House  as  memben;  and  that 

returned  as  foUows  (the  answer  in  some  in-  x>aniel  W.  True  and  those  firet  named  in  question 

stances,  as  given  below,  embodying  the  terms  four  were  not  entitled  to  act,  and  that  Andrew  Hawes 

of  the  question,  and  in  others  safficiently  indi-  and  others  with  him  named  were  endtled  to  act  as 

catinir  its  natore) :  members  of  the  Senate.     In  neither  case  did  the 

^                  '  *  Senate  or  House  itself  act  upon  the  question  of  their 

An  election  has  boon  had  by  the  electon  of  this  membership.    Both  the  Senate  and  House,  ^*  meaning 

State.    The  riflrhti  of  the  several  persons  voted  for  the  bodies  assembled  to  be  oigaiuaed  as  such,"  were 

depend  upon  the  votes  cast.     The  result  should  be  debarred  from  any  action  thereon  by  the  conduct  of 

truly  determined  in  aeoordanoe  with  the  Constitution  the  presiding  Secretary  and  Clerk.    The  assumption 

and  laws  of  the  State.    It  was  the  duty  of  the  Gov-  of  such  officers  that  no  questions  should  be  entertained 

emor  and  Conndi  thus  to  declare  it.    Any  declaration  relative  to  the  rights  of  persons  whose  names  were  not 

of  the  vote  not  thus  ascertained  and  declared  is  unau-  upon  the  rolls  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 

thoriaed  and  void.  but  who  were  claimants  of  seats,  was  unwarrantable. 

The  Governor  and  Council  examined  the  returns.  The  statute  of  1869,  embo^ed  in  the  Revised  Statutes, 

and  undertook  to  declare  the  result  aa  appeared  by  ohap.  2,  sec.  26,  can  not  preclude  either  the  Senate  or 

the  returns.     Various  questbns  involving  the  true  House  from  amending  and  completing  the  rolls  of 

construction  of  the  Constitution  and  statutes  relating  membenhip  according  to  the  facts, 

thereto  arose,  and  the  Governor,  by  virtue  of  his  eon-  Each  House  has  the  constitutional  right  to  OT^ganiso 

stitutional  preregative,  called  upon  this  Court  for  its  itself.    The  form  provided  for  aid  and  convenience  in 

opinion  upon  the  questions  propounded.    By  the  pro-  eifeoting  the  oivanuation  does  not  confer  upon  a  tern- 

vLuona  or  the  Constitution  the  Court  was  required  to  porarily  presiding  officer  such  conclusive  power.    We 

expound  and  construe  the  provisions  of  the  Oonstitu-  nave  not  fiiiled  to  carefully  consider  the  act  of  1809, 

tion  and  statutes  involve<£    It  save  fUll  answen  to  (^p.  67,  incorporated  into  the  Revised  Statutes,  chap. 


portant  qnestiona  of  law."    Tne  law  thus  determined     unlcM  his  name  appean  upon  „    

Ls  the  conolusive  guide  of  the  Governor  and  Council  branch  of  the  Legislature  in  which  he  claims  to  act," 

in  the  petformanoo  of  their  ministerial  duties.    Any  we  think  it  clearly  repugnant  to  the  Constitution, 

action  on  their  part  in  determining  the  vote  as  it  ap-  which  declares  that  eac^  House  shall  be  the  judge  of 

pean»  by  the  returns  in  violation  of  the  provision  of  the  election  and  qualification  ot  its  own  memoers.    It 

the  Constitution  and  laws,  thus  dedarea,  is  a  usur-  aims  to  control  tihe  action  of  each  within  its  conatitu- 

pation  of  authority,  and  must  be  held  void.    It  only  tional  powers,  till  after  a  fUll  organization  with  a  rli- 

remaina  to  apply  those  principles  to  the  subjects  em-  jority  aetermined  and  fixed  by  the  Governor  and  Coun- 

braood  in  the  questions  propounded.  cil.    By  their  action  in  granting  certificates  to  men 

The  Governor  and  Council  have  no  right  to  sum-  not  iq>pearing  to  be  elected,  or  refrning  to  grant  cer- 

m)n  a  person  to  attend  and  take  his  seat  in  the  Senate  tificates  to  men  deariy  elected,  they  may  oon^tituto 

or  UottJe  of  Bepresentatives  who  by  the  returns  before  each  House  with  a  majority  to  suit  their  own  purpo!»es, 

them  was  not  voted  tot^  or  being  voted  for  was  defeat-  thus  strangling  and  overtnrowing  thepopular  will,  as 

ed.    To  summon  one  for  whom  no  votes  had  been  oast  honestly  expressed  by  the  ballot.    Tne  doctrine  of 

would  be  a  delibeiate  violation  of  official  duty.    To  that  act  gives  to  the  executive  department  the  power 

summon  those  whom  the  returns  show  were  not  elect-  to  rob  the  people  of  the  Legislature  they  have  chosen, 

e<l  would  be  equally  such  violation.    Either  would  be  and  ibroe  upon  tiiem  one  to  serve  its  own  purpose.    It 

intruders  without  right  into  a  legislative  body.    The  poisons  the  very  fountain  of  legislation,  and  tends  to 

s  jmmons  thus  given  would  be  void  as  in  excess  of  any  corrupt  the  legislative  department  of  the  government, 

piwers  conforr^  by  the  Con^ititution.  Grent  this  pow-  It  strikes  a  death-blow  at  tiio  heart  of  popular  govern- 

er,  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  elect  their  ofilcen  is  ment,  and  ronden  its  foundation  and  great  bulwark, 

at  an  end.  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  by  the  bidlot,  a 

Holden  of  summonses  which  are  void,  for  the  rea-  Ikrce.    Each  House  nas  the  same  power,  and  is  charged 

son  that  the  Governor  and  Council  have  fiuled  to  cor-  with  the  same  duty,  to  dedare  the  election  of  its  own 

recUy  perform  the  constitutional  obligations  resting  members,  and  organise  in  any  legitimate  way,  as  be- 

upon  tnem^  have  no  right  to  take  a  part  in  the  organ-  fore  the  pa^isage  ^that  act 

ixation,  or  m  any  subsequent  proceeain|s  of  the  House  When  the  member  summoned  appears  by  the  re- 

to  whioh  they  are  wrongfully  certificated.    They  are  turns  to  be  elected  only  because  of  some  error  in  the 

not  in  fisot  memben ;  but  the  memben  riehtftilly  elect-  name  or  initial  of  the  candidate  not  summoned,  when 

ed,  ss  shown  by  the  official  returns,  ana  the  opinion  such  error  is  correctable  by  kw  under  the  decision  kA 

r*t  the  Comt  upon  the  propositions  heretofore  by  the  the  Court,  and  the  offldal  record  states  the  name  and 

GoTemor  presented  to  the  Court,  are  entitied  to  ap-  initials  oorreoUy,  or  when  the  member  summoned  ap- 

(tearaad  aet  in  the  organisation  of  the  Houseeto  whioh  pean  by  the  returns  to  be  elected  only  by  rejecting 

they  belong,  unless  the  House  and  Senate,  in  judging  the  returns  of  one  town  because  unsigned  by  tfaie  town 

of  the  eleetaen  and  qualification  of  members,  snail  de-  dork,  though  a  duly  attested  copy  of  the  record  of 

termine  to  the  contnry.  said  town  is  seasonably  oflferod  as  a  substitute,  it  is 

A  member  without  a  summons  who  appean  to  claim  the  duty  of  the  Governor  and  Council  to  hear  evidence 

his  seaS  is  pHmnifiiiCU  entitled  to.  equal  consideration  and  determine  whether  the  record  or  return  is  correct, 

with  a  member  who  has  a  summons.    He  is  not  to  be  and,  if  they  determine  the  rscord  to  be  correct,  to  re- 

(Ic'prired  of  the  position  belonging  to  him  on  account  cdve  it,  or  a  duly  certified  copy  of  it,  to  eorrsct  the 

of  the  derdiction  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  return,  as  is  provided  in  ohap.  212  of  tne  acta  of  1877. 

?iven  Um  the  usual  summons.    The  aiisence  of  that  But  in  such  cose  tiiey  are  required  to  determine  an 

f  ndeoce  may  be  supplied  by  other  evidence  of  mem-  issue  of  fact  whether  the  record  or  return  fa  correct ; 

ojnliip.  and  so  &r  as  thdr  action  is  concerned  in  determining 
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that  fiiot,  we  think  thoir  detonninfttioD  is  ooncluslve,  hers  elect  of  ttther  bnnoh.  in  any  nnmben,  thoukrh  i 

subject,  of  course,  to  be  reversed  by  the  House.    U,  (quorum  must  appear  and  oe  qualified  before  proott>i> 

however,  they  should  refuse  to  hear  evidence  and  de-  ing  to  an  election  of  Speaker ;  &nd  if  the  wbol«  duis- 

termine  the  question,  and  should  by  reason  ot  such  ber  of  votes  for  Speaker  is  less  than  a  quorum,  uii 

refusal  issue  the  summons  to  the  candidate  not  elected,  there  is  nothing  upon  the  record  to  show  that  a  u<^  - 

the  case  would  fall  under  the  rule  above  stated.  rum  was  present  and  acting,  there  would  be  no  tW 

If  objection  was  made  to  the  admissibUitv  of  the  tion. 

illegally  summoned  persons  as  set  forth  in  tne  state-  In  the  general  provisions  of  the  Constitotion,  An. 

ment  presented  to  us,  and  the  Houses  took  no  action  IX.,  certam  oaUis  or  affirmations  are  preecribed  i'<r 

thereon,  then  an  organization  of  House  or  Senate  with  persons  elected,  appointed,  or  commiseioDed  tr>  \h, 

less  than  a  quorum  would  be  illegal  and  void.    The  offices  therein  mentioned,  it  appean  that  those  \x(;^. 

Court  expressed  the  opinion  on  a  former  occasion  that  whom  the  prescribed  oaths  were  to  be  admini^Un-. 

the  Senate  could  organize  with  less  than  a  quorum  ot  refused  to  act,  and  that  now  there  is  no  enstincr  G^-v* 

members  (85  Mmdc^  568)  where  less  than  a  ouorum  emor  and  Council  betbre  whom  ibsy  can  be  adiumL- 

were  elected — a  condition  of  things  that  might  nappen  tered.    The  oath  is  prescribed.    Toe  tenns  are  vx 

when  it  re(][uired  a  minority  of  votes  to  elect  Senators,  essential.    Its  binding  force  depends  npon  its  teriL-. 

That  decision  met  the  necessities  of  that  occasion,  but  not  on  the  ma^trate  oy  whom  it  is  adnunistered.    I: 

the  doctrine  of  that  case  can  not  apply  when  a  quorum  there  is  no  Governor  and  CouncU,  or,  there  beinL*  t 

is  in  fact  elected.  Governor  and  Council,  they  refuse  to  administer  tb* 

Without  a  l^gal  organization  formed  and  legal  offi-  oath  to  one  representative  or  to  all  ^for  there  can  K  t 

oers  chosen  by  seventy-siz  members  present  and  vot-  reflisal  to  all  e^nallv  as  to  one),  what  is  the  result ; 

ing  in  the  House  of  iBepresentatives,  and  by  sixteen  Is  anarohy  to  tnumpn  ?    Can  the  govemmetit  be  dc- 

members  present  and  voting  in  the  Senate,  upon  the  stroyed,  or  its  action  pandyaed,  mcanse  there  is  &c 

given  measure,  no  officers  can  be  chosen  or  law  passed.  Governor  and  Council  before  whom  the  pTea<ri\td 

nor  business  done,  except  to  adijoum.    No  less  than  oath  is  to  be  taken  !    We  tiiink  not.    The  pre^Ti'^xi 

seventy-six  members  can  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  oath,  fW>m  the  necessity  of  tiie  case^  may  be  tak«^  l^- 

House  of  Representatives,  nor  can  less  than  uxteen  fore  a  magistrate  authorized  to  admmiater  oatha.    lU 

members,  now  that  a  plurality  elects,  constitute  a  quo-  members  must  be  sworn  before  they  can  act     It  is  >  v 

rum  of  the  Senate,    r^or  can  either  House,  without  a  their  action  that  a  Governor  and  Council  thcveaAer  &re 

legal  oiganization  formed  and  without  legal  officers  to  be  elected  and  the  government  continued*    It  i-sl 

chosen,  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members.    It  not  be  presumed  that  the  fnmers  of  the  C<msitituti  \> 

is  the  House  or  Senate,  when  formed  and  oiganized,  had  in  contemplation  that  the  oath  had  better  not  i* 

that  has  the  power  to  compel  such  attendance,  and  it  administered  at  all  than  administered  bj  any  c>tLer 

is  not  within  the  power  of  persons  who  are  merely  officer  than  the  one  designated  therein.    This  is  f-zt 

members  elect  to  do  so.  of  the  most  reliable  tests  by  whidi  to  dJstinfnii»h  a 

Attendance  of  members  may,  under  our  Constitu-  directory  Arom  a  mandatory  provision  (State  m.  I>miti]u 

tion,  be  compelled  by  such  penaltice  as  each  House  maT  67  Maine,  828). 

provide.    Until  a  1<^  oi^anization  has  been  effectea.  One  whose  onlv  titie  to  the  Presidency  of  the  f^s- 

there  is  no  House  to  provide  penalties  for  such  pur-  ate  is  by  virtue  or  an  election  at  which  twenty  t<>w.s 

pose;  until  a  legal  oiiganization  is  completed,  there  is  only  are  cast  for  and  against  him,  and  thoae  twerty 

no  officer  in  either  House  to  issue  a  warrant  against  the  votes  are  made  up  as  described,  can  not  booome  tie 

absent  members*    No  such  power  was  committed  or  acting  Governor,  Mcause  he  is  notalegalPrendent  ft 

intended  to  be  committed  into  the  hands  of  persona  the  ^nate.   If,  of  the  twenty  voting  ai  such  cbmcc  of 

not  composing  and  acting  as  an  organized  and  com-  President  of  the  Senate,  eight  did  not  appear  to  U 

pleted  House.    It  has  frequently  happened  in  our  his-  elected  by  the  official  returns  under  the  Cooslitutio 

torv,  that  legislative  bodies  have  been  delayed  days,  and  the  decision  of  the  Court,  and  were  not  in  i».t 

ana  sometimes  weeks,  without  being  able  to  complete  elected,  there  was  then  no  legal  ouorum,  and  could  be 

an  oi^ganization  for  the  want  of  a  quorum.  no  valid  election  of  permanent  officers,  noiwidiftt&oc- 

The  vote  of  no  person  can  be  counted  to  make  up  a  ing  the  eight  had  been  smnmoned  by  the  Governor 

legal  quorum  who,  though  summoned,  does  not  appear  and  Council.  Without  a  legal  quorum,  and  witii  tbtcip 

to  be  elected  by  tiie  official  returns  under  the  Constitu-  eieht  participating  in  the  proceedingiL  to  the  excliffi*  n 

tion  and  the  decision  of  the  Court,  if  the  attention  of  or  those  rigntfulfy  elected  in  their  pucea,  there  ec»uM 

the  House  is  called  to  the  &ct  that  such  persona  are  be  no  valid  election  of  President  of  theSesate.    To 

illegally  summoned,  and  objection  is  seasonably  made  proceed  with  the  omnization  of  the  Senate  with^i.-t 

to  tiie  counting  of  such  persons  for  the  purpose  of  nrst  determining  and  declaring  its  own  mcmbersb', 

making  up  a  quorum,  and  the  House  does  not  act  upon  when  attention  was  properly  called  to  the  fiMt  that  [cr- 

the  question  of  their  admissibility.    By  the  Constitu-  sons  were  present  tuod  acting  without  right^  and  th  \ 

tion.  Art.  IV..  sec.  5,  *^  the  Senate  shall,  on  the  first  members  were  excluded,  the  Secretary  rduamg  to  fi*- 

Weonosday  or  January  annually,  determine  who  are  tertain  a  motion  for  the  oorrsction  of  the  roll  Uki  nrfi:.^ 

elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes  to  be  Senators  in  eadi  ing  to  allow  an  appeal  fh>m  his  ruling:,  and  the  Sa-cr^ 

district.''  taking  no  action  although  protest  waa  made,  was  iik^^J 

Bv  t^e  Constitution,  the  oath  is  to  be  taken  and  sub-  and  void, 

scrioed  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor  and  Council.  Under  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  it  Sa  at  ks<: 

By  the  statute  (Bevised  Statutes,  chap.  2,  section  28)  doubtful  whether  the  President  of  the  Senate  is  i^ 

the  Clerk  of  the  preceding  House  shall  preude  until  quired  to  take  a  new  oath  before  exercising  the  cftx^ 

the  representatives  elect  "  shall  be  qualified  and  elect  of  Governor,  when  that  office  baa  become  raeuii  is 

a  Speaker ;  and  if  no  quorum  appear,  he  shall  preside,  the  manner  spedfled  therdn.    The  practice  since  the 

ana  the  representatives  elect  present  shall  adjourn  oiganizationof  the  State  baa,  we  believe, been uniftrm 

ftom  dav  to  day  until  a  quorum  appears  and  are  quali-  against  requiring  such  new  oatha,  and  to  snch  pncu- 

fled,  ana  a  Speaker  is  elected."    Thus  it  will  be  seen  cal  interpretations  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  aoecoce 

tibat  while  by  the  statute  the  Clerk  is  to  preside  until  of  express  provisions  or  manifest  intention  to  tbec%%- 

a  quorum  shall  appear  and  be  qualified,  it  is  not  pro-  trary,  we  think  efi^ect  should  be  given.    A  kg&Iiy 

vioed,  either  in  the  Constitution  or  the  statute,  that  a  chosen  President  of  the  Senate  may  beeone  acting 

less  number  than  a  quorum  shall  not  be  qualified,  nor  Governor  without  the  administration  of  any  otlfr 

can  Uio  yea  and  nay  vote  on  the  motion  to  request  the  qualifying  oath  than  that  which  he  haa  taken  in  Lis 

attendance  of  the  Governor  and  Council  for  the  pur-  office  of  Senator. 

pose  of  administering  the  oath  be  deemed  of  any  im-  It  appears  fh>m  the  statement  of  fiusta  tiiat  the  mcir- 

portance.    If  the  Governor  and  Council  had  appeared  bers  m>m  the  five  cities  of  PorthuuL  Lewiatoo,  Ri>ck- 

without  a  motion  or  a  vote,  their  authority  wou id  have  land,  Bath,  and  Saoo  were  duly  elected,  aa  w ell  as  by  t  r^^ 

been  the  same.    The  qualifying  oaths  under  the  Con-  rotuma  before  the  Governor  and  Coondl ;  thf  t  bv  Ik 

Btitution  or  statute  may  be  administered  to  the  mem-  a  summons  should  of  right  have  been  isMied  to  tncsa ; 
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that  in  fiiot  no  summons  was  lasuod,  and  that  th^  cision  of  the  Court,  no  other  persona  holding  sum* 
names  were  not  borne  on  the  roll  oertifled  to  the  House  monses  for  the  same  seats.  Circumstances  may  exist 
ckA  provided  by  B.  S.  M.,  chap.  2,  see.  25.  A  motion  which 'will  justify  and  render  legal  such  an  oiganiza- 
'vras  seasonably  made  that  these  members,  appearing  tion  of  the  Senate  and  suoh  an  organization  of  the 
bv  the  returns  beforehand  to  have  been  duly  elected^  House.  We  think  such  organizations  would  be  justi- 
afiould  be  permitted  to  participate  in  its  oiganization:  lied  and  rendered  l^gal  by  the  existence  of  such  dr- 
but  the  Assistant  Clerk  retVised  to  put  the  motion  ana  oumstanoes  as  are  recited  in  the  statement  of  &ctB  sub- 
to  entertain  an  appeal.  By  the  Constitution  the  ro~  mitted  to  us,  and  that  such  oiganizatious  effected  un- 
turns  were  before  the  Hotue.  By  those  returns  the  der  such  circumstances  would  constitute  alegalLegis- 
representatives  above  named  appeared  to  be  elected,  lature,  competent  to  perform  all  the  ilinctions  oonsti- 
Their  seats  were  not  contested.  The  Governor  and  tutionally  belonging  to  that  department  of  our  govem- 
Council  could  not.  without  a  violation  of  their  oonsti-  mont.  Tumult  ana  violence  are  not  requisites  to  the 
tutional  duty,  neglect  to  issue  to  them  a  summons,  nor  due  assertion  of  legal  rights.  They  should  be  avoided 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  place  their  names  on  the  cer-  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  They  can  never  be 
titled  roll  whidi  it  was  his  duty  to  furnish.  The  Gov-  justified  except  in  cases  of  the  extremest  necessity, 
emor  and  Council  could  not  legally  withhold  their  Such  peaceful  modes  of  organization  are  far  preferable 
summonses  fh>m  those  appearing  to  Be  elected.  They  to  a  resort  to  violence.  Ko  rights  should  be  lost  by 
ci>uld  not  order  a  summons  to  issue  to  some  appearing  those  who  seasonably  assert  them  and  appeal  to  the 
to  be  elected  and  withhold  it  Arom  othen.  if  they  constitutional  tribunals  instead  of  resorting  to  force, 
could,  it  would  be  in  their  power  to  select  fh>m  the  The  seventy-six  members  elect  enumerated  can  oon- 
in embers  appearing  to  be  elected  those  who  should  and  stitute  and  organize  a  legal  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
th<>3e  who  snould  not  take  part  in  the  orgaiuzation  of  together  with  nine  other  members  elect  who  were  in 
tiio  House.  fact  elected,  and  appear  by  the  official  returns  and  by 

Sec.  25,  chap.  2,  Bevised  Statutes,  restricts  the  vote  the  decision  of  the  Court  to  be  elected,  thoush  the  nine 

tn  those  whose  names  are  borne  on  the  ocrUfled  roll,  seats  aforesaid  are  claimed  by  other  canmdates  who 

The  restricting  the  vote  to  those  only  whose  names  are  were  summoned  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  but 

thus  borne  b  at  variance  with  the  Constitution  in  so  were  not  in  fiKst  elected,  and  do  not  appear  to  be 

tar  as  it  restricts  and  limits  the  action  of  the  House  to  elected  by  said  official  returns  under  the  decision  of 

th'Dse  whom  the  Governor  and  Council  may  select,  and  the  Court 

not  to  those  appearing  to  be  chosen  and  to  those  the  When  a  person  receives  a  summons  as  a  member  of 
Uooso  may  determine  to  be  members.  The  twelve  the  House  of  Bei>resentatives,  and  returns  the  same  to 
uicmbers  had  a  right  to  act  in  the  oigai^zation  of  the  the  Governor  before  the  assembling  of  the  legislature 
House.  Their  election  was  patent  on  mspection  of  the  and  resigns  his  seat,  it  makes  a  vacancy  in  the  House 
returns.  The  House  in  no  way  denied  their  right  which  is  to  assemble,  which  vacancy  "  may  be  filled 
Tho  question  whether  their  names  should  be  added  to  by  a  new  election,*'  under  the  provisions  of  Art  XU., 
the  roll  was  not  submitted  to  its  determination.  Upon  part  1,  sec.  6  of  the  Constitution.  That  the  proper 
tho  facts  set  forth  they  appeared  to  be  and  were  elected,  steps  may  be  taken  by  the  municipal  officers  to  that 
and  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  thai  the  House,  knowing  end,  it  is  necessary  to  regard  such  resignation  as  irrev- 
Ruch  facts,  would  Vave  prohibited  tins  action  if  tho  ocable.  If,  when  once  made^  it  could  be  recalled  at 
<;iork  hod  permitted  the  question  to  be  put.  These  wUl,  the  munidpal  officers  could  never  know  that  tlie 
members  hod  a  right  to  take  part  in  the  organization  seat  was  vacant  by  resignation.  One  who  has  thus  ro- 
of tho  Hoi^se  until  it  should  otherwise  dctormine.  signed  can  not  be  compelled  to  attend  as  a  member. 

The  Hockse  can  not  legally  orgnnize  or  act  under  a  Ho  is  no  longer  a  member.  The  language  of  the  Court, 

certified  roll  of  one  hundred  aim  thirty-nine  names  in  regard  to  using  the  power  of  the  Houses  to  compel 

only,  and  giving  no  representation  to  {he  five  dties  the  iStendance  or  these  members,  in  the  constitutional 

named,  provided  tiie  representatives  from  the  cities  opinion  given  in  85  Me.,  568,  applies  only  to  those 

appeared  and  claimed  their  seats,  and  the  House  took  who,  without  vacating  their  seats,  absent  themselves 

no  action  whatever  upon  the  question  of  their  right  from  the  sessions  of  the  body  to  which  they  were 

to  portidpote  in  the  organization,  the  Clerk  reftismg  elected.    It  would  be  alike  contruy  to  the  spirit  of 

to  entertam  a  motion  nuide  for  that  purpose,  and  re-  our  institutions  and  detrimental  to  public  policy  to 

fuBinz  to  entertain  an  appeal  from  his  rufmg  thereon,  hold  that  a  man  might  be  compelled  to  accept  an  office 

When  persons  are  legally  elected  memMrs  of  the  of  such  a  character. 

House  from  the  representative  districts  of  Skowhegan  In  our  recent  answer  to  questions  presented  by  the 

and  Farmington,  and  that  fact  unmistakably  appean  Governor,  we  said  in  substance  that  one  of  the  omects 

on  the  oflicial  returns,  and  by  the  decision  of  the  of  the  constitutional  requirement  of  a  record  of  the 

Court  on  the  facts  redted  in  the  statement  submitted,  vote  to  be  made  at  the  same  time  and  authenticated  in 

ft  *r  those  districts,  those  members  elect  have  a  right  to  like  manner  with  the  return  was  to  guard  against  the 

take  part  in  the  organization  and  all  subsequeS  pro-  possible  result  of  mistake,  aoddent,  or  fhiud  in  the 

ceedings  of  the  House  without  a  summons,  the  per-  offldal  returns  of  votes.  When  such  returns  of  the  vote 

sons  summoned  having  returned  thdr  summonses  and  for  Governor  are  lost,  concealed,  or  inycawwible  bv 

declined  to  serve  as  representatives  on  the  ground  that  acddent  or  fraud,  the  result  of  the  election  may  still 

they  wore  not  elected,  unless  the  House  has  acted  upon  be  ascertained  by  using  certified  copies  of  the  official 

the  question  of  their  right  to  act  as  members,  and  de-  records  mentioned  in  the  question.    Neither  the  care- 

tcrmined  to  the  contrary.  lessness  nor  the  turpitude  of  the  officers  chaiged  with 

Eleven  members  duly  elected  and  summoned,  and  the  msSong  or  the  custody  of  the  returns  can  be  suf- 

scven  other  members  not  summoned,  but  appearing  to  fered  to  ^eat  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in 

be  elected  by  a  plurality  of  all  the  votes  returned,  un-  the  election,  so  long  as  the  Legislature  can  ascertain  it 

der  tho  requirements  of  the  Constitution  and  tiie  de-  ftx>m  the  records  thus  made.    True,  the  Constitution 

ci}«ion  of  tiie  Court,  can  constitute  and  organize  a  les^  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  State  shall,  on  the  firpt 

Senate,  provided  said  dghteen  memben  each  received  Wednesday  of  January,  lay  the  lists  before  the  Senate 

for  Senator  a  plurality  of  all  the  votes  cast,  and  the  offl-  and  House  of  Bonresentatives :  but  this  portion  is  di- 

cial  records  as  well  as  the  offldal  returns  show  that  fact ;  rectory,  and  a  failure  to  comply  with  it  can  not  defeat 

and  six^-two  duly  summoned  members  elect  of  the  the  right  of  the  liOgislaturo  to  ascertain  and  declare  the 

House  of  Bepresentatives,  together  with  twelve  mem-  result  of  the  election.    When  the  fiamere  of  our  Con- 

bcrs  elect  not  summoned  from  the  dties  of  Portland,  stitution  and  our  legislators  have  taken  such  pains  to 

Lewiiiton,  Bath,  Saco,  and  BocUand,  and  two  mem-  perpetuate  the  evidence  of  the  votes  oast,  and  to  guard 

ben  elect  not  summoned  from  tho  towns  of  Farming-  that  evidence  i^gainst  the  effect  not  only  of  accident, 

t^m  and  Skowhegan,  can  constitute  and  oTfttmiie  a  but  of  human  fallibility  or  perfidy,  it  is  not  to  be 

Ic^'al  House  of  &presentanves,  when  the  fourteen  thrown  away  because  the  Secreti^  of  State  fails  or  is 

mcmbom  above  enumerated  were  in  fiict  elected,  and  unable  to  comply  with  this  direction.    The  Constitu- 

that  fact  appears  by  tiie  offldal  returns  and  by  the  de-  tion  is  to  be  construed,  when  practicable.  In  all  its 
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psrts,  not  BO  as  to  thwart,  bat  bo  as  to  advance  its  ton  may,  avoid  a  meastm  beeause  it  approaches  ^U 

main  object-— the  oontinuance  and  orderly  conduct  of  confines  of  the  Constitution.    We  con  not  pa«f  it  tt 

government  by  the  people.  beoiuse  it  is  doubtful  with  whatever  difficulties  a  oi^j 

The  questions  before  us  ore  attested  in  the  usual  may  be  attended.    We  must  dedde  it  if  it  is  brou.'f.t 

mode,  and  purport  to  come  from  oivanized  bodies,  before  us.    We  have  no  mere  right  to  decfine  the  ei- 

They  ore  of  the  utmost  importance.    Our  answers  are  eroise  of  juziodiction  winch  is  given  tlkin  t»  "'Ofor^  rh&t 

entirely  bosed  on  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  which  is  not  given ;  the  one  or  the  other  would  ^ 

the  facts  as  therein  set  forth.    We  can  not  decline  an  treason  to  the  Constitution.     Questitwa  may  *^.ir 

answer  if  we  would.    In  a  case  like  the  present  the  whioh  we  would  gladly  avoid ;  mit  we  eon  not  t,\<n-i 

remarks  of  Chief- Justice  Marshall,  in  Cohens  vt,  Vir-  them." 

ffIl"'lT.P?f^^^-«^PH^^u®-.  ".Itbtnie»»hesayB.  jOHN  APPLKTON,  CHARLIS  DAKTOBTH, 

"  that  this  Court  will  not  take  jurisdiction  if  it  should  CHAKLES  W.  WaLton,     JOBW  A.  PETERS, 

not,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  it  must  take  junsdiction  WILLIAM  O.  BARBOWB,    ARTEMA8  LIBBY, 
if  it  should.    The  judidary  can  not,  as  the  L^la-  J08£PU  W.  8TMOKD6. 
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RANDALL,  Samttbl  Jaokbon,  an  American  oaptaring  several  of  the  enemy  and  establicL- 
statesman,  born  in  Philadelphia,  October  10,  ing  their  presence  in  large  force  betwefo 
1828.  His  father  was  Josiah  RandaJl,  a  lawyer  Ohambersbnrg  and  Williamsport.  Retiring 
of  high  standing  in  that  city ;  his  mother,  Aon  from  Grettysbarg  as  the  Confederate  anuj  en* 
Worrall,  a  danghter  of  General  Joseph  Worrall,  tered,  the  troop  had  a  skirmish  with  an  advao- 
a  Democratic  leader  in  the  days  of  Jefferson,  cing  force  under  General  J.  B.  Gordon  near 
Receiving  an  academic  education,  he  engaged  the  Susquehanna.  During  the  battle  of  Gettjs- 
in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  married  Fanny,  a  burg  Mr.  Randall  was  provost-marshal  of  Co- 
daughter  of  General  Aaron  Ward  of  Sing  Sing,  lumbia.  Being  releaseid  from  duty  after  ti>e 
New  York.  He  served  four  years  in  the  City  retreat  of  the  invading  army,  letters  were  re- 
Councils  of  Philadelphia  and  one  term  in  the  ceived  by  '*  Comet  S.  J.  Randall,  command  ire 
State  Senate  of  Pennsylvania.  First  City  Troop,''  from  the  Governor  of  tbe 

Mr.  Randall  was  a  member  of  the  "  First  State  and  from  the  War  Department  throa^rb 

Troop  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry/'  a  volunteer  General  Cadwalader,  thanking  the  eompan? 

military  company  organized  in  1774.    It  was  for  its  efficient  services, 
then  known  as  the  '^  Light  Horse  of  Philadel-       At  the  convening  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Cnn- 

phia,"  and  acted  as  body-guard  to  General  gress,  December  4,  1863,  Mr.  Randall  took  }>i> 

Washington,  crossing  the  Delaware  with  him  seat  in  the  House  of  Repres^itatives,  and  h:» 

and  participating  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  been  reelected  to  every  succeeding  Congre«^ 

Princeton.    Immediately  idfter  the  fall  of  Fort  covering  a  period  of  seventeen  years.    In  the 

Sumter  the  troon  tendered  its  services  to  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress  he  served  on  the  Ci)m- 

Government,  ana  was  mustered  into  Uie  service  mittee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds;  in  tl.e 

of  the  United  States,  May  18, 1861,  for  the  term  Thirty*ninth,  on  the  Committees  on  BonkinL' 

of  ninety  days,  attached  to  the  Second  U.  8.  and  Currency,  Retrenchment,  and  Expenditure;; 

Cavalry  commanded  by  Colonel  (afterward  the  in  the  State  Department;  in  the  Fortieth.  |>n 

distinguished  General)  George  H.  Thomas,  and  Banking  and  Currency,  Retrenchment,  aod  u^ 

assigned  to  the  command  of  General  Robert  Assassination  of  President  Lincoln.    Electoi 

Patterson,  who  says  of  the  troop:  ^'It  was  as  a  Democrat,  he  has  constantly  acted  v it ii 

with  me  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  in  his  party  in  Congress.    Without  occupying  the 

the  summer  of  1861.    It  was  in  the  advance  at  attention  of  the  House  with  long  speeche%  he 

the  battle  of  Falling  Waters,  when,  for  the  first  indicated  bis  interest  in  pending  legislatioD  Ij 

and  only  time,  that  gallant  soldier  '  Stonewall '  frequently  participating  briefly  and  pointedly  in 

Jackson  was  defeated  and  driven  back."    Ser-  its  discussions.    In  the  Forty-first  Qon^^  ^e 

geant  S.  J.  Randall  acted  as  quartermaster  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Privile^'i-^ 

to  the  company,  and  was  afterward  promoted  and  Elections  and  on  Expenditures  in  the  Treit- 

to  the  rank  of  comet  (a  rank  corresponding  snry  Department,  and  of  the  Joint  Committtro 

to  that  of  captain  in  the  regular  army).  on  Retrenchment.    He  spoke  against  repadis- 

On  the  first  intimation  of  the  advance  of  the  tion  December  16, 1869,  in  reply  to  Mr.  MnnfTiT. 

Confederate  army  north  of  the  Potomac  in  saying :  "  In  the  time  allowed  me,  it  is  bard); 

June,  1868,  Cornet  Randall  proceeded  to  Har-  possible  that  I  should  follow  the  gentlemiiQ 

risbnrg  to  make  arrangements  by  which  the  from  Ohio  in  aU  his  sayings,  or  what  I  mieiit 

troop  could  go  into  service  if  it  was  found  mildly  term  his  political  heresies;  but  for  wj- 

necessary.    General  Couch,  on  announcing  to  self — and  I  think  I  can  speak  for  my  coostit- 

Cornet  Randall,  commanding,  that  Governor  uents — I  am  utterly  opposed  to  repodisti<>c- 

Curtin  would  accept  the  troop  without  swear-  But  the  moment  allowed  me  gives  me  the  vy- 

ing  its  members  into  the  service,  said,  **  I  know  portunity  to  remonstrate  aeainst  the  enonri^i- 

we  can  trust  to  the  honor  of  the  corps  without  tion  of  any  scheme  of  legislation  which  I  be* 

an  oath."    On  June  24th  Mr.  Randdl  with  his  Heve  would  place  my  countrv  in  a  dishont^t 

command  made  an  important  reoonnoissance,  attitude  before  the  world,    ^ot  only  do  1 1>^ 
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neve  that  we  should  pay  the  debt,  but  I  believe, 
what  is  of  yaatly  more  importance,  that  the 
coantrj  haa  the  abilitj,  the  disposition,  and  the 
resoarces  to  paj  it.''  In  the  Forty-second  and 
Forty-third  Congresses  he  served  on  the  Com* 
mittees  on  Banking  and  Carrency,  Post-Offices 
and  Post-Boads,  and  Bales,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  influential  members  of  the  minority.  His 
triamphant  leadership  in  the  two  days'  and  all 
night's  contest  to  prevent  the  *^ Force  bill'' 
from  going  to  the  Senate  in  time  for  action  on 
it,  brought  him  first  into  great  prominence. 
When  the  Democrats  came  into  power  at  the 
opening  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  in  De- 
cember, 1876,  Mr.  Bandall  was  made  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  He  de* 
Toted  himself  to  the  work  of  retrenchment, 
and  succeeded  in  catting  down  the  appropria- 
tions many  millions.  In  giving  a  summary  of 
what  be  had  accomplished  in  the  way  of  re- 
trenching, August  14,  1876,  he  closed  with 
these  words :  **  I  believe  the  real,  natural,  safe, 
and  permanent  way  to  resumption  of  specie 
pay  mentis  is  in  the  reduction  of  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  Government  to  what  is  needed 
by  an  economical  administration.  Human  fore- 
si  s^iit,  in  ray  judgment,  can  not  fix  the  exact 
hour  or  day  when  it  shall  take  place." 

On  December  4, 1876,  Mr.  Bandidl  was  elect- 
ed to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Speaker 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Michael  O.  Kerr. 
On  taking  the  chair  at  that  critical  time,  he 
9iid:  **We  stand  in  the  presence  of  events 
which  strain  and  test  to  the  last  degree  our 
form  of  government  Our  liberties,  conse- 
crated by  so  many  sacrifices  in  the  past,  and 
preserved  amid  the  r^oicings  of  an  exultant 
people  at  our  centennial  anniversary  as  one 
among  the  nationa  of  the  earth,  must  be  main- 
tained at  all  hazard.  The  people  look  confi- 
dently to  your  moderation,  to  your  wisdom,  in 
thi:)  time  fraught  with  so  much  peril.  Let  us 
not,  I  beseech  yon,  disappoint  their  just  ex- 
pectations and  their  keen  sense  of  right ;  but 
by  unceasing  vigilance  let  us  prevent  even  the 
siighteet  departure  from  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  forgetting  in  the  moment  of  difficulty 
that  we  are  the  i^herents  of  party,  and  only 
remembering  that  we  are  American  citizens 
with  a  conntry  to  save."  It  was  greatly  owing 
to  his  brave  and  determined  spirit  in  maintain- 
ing^ such  sentiments,  that  the  turbulent  fac- 
tions in  the  House  were  held  in  check,  and 
the  results  of  the  Electoral  Commission  quietly 
acquiesced  in.  As  he  expressed  it  in  his  valedic- 
tory at  the  dose  of  this  Congress,  **  The  Demo- 
cratic party  yii;lded  temporary  possession  of  the 
arlministration,  rather  than  entail  upon  the 
people  civil  war  with  all  its  attendant  horrors." 

At  the  called  session  of  the  Forty-fifth  Con- 
gress, October  16, 1877,  he  was  reelected  Speak- 
er. The  two  years  of  this  Congress  were  a 
I)eriod  ^  general  financial  distress  and  of  labor 
depressed  by  heavy  burdens.  He  urged  that 
no  backward  step  should  be  taken  in  tne  work 
of  retrenchment,  saying,  "  When  the  iron  rule 


of  hard  necessity  darkens  every  household  in 
the  land,  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple's servants  is  an  unpardonable  crime." 

At  the  extra  session  in  March,  1879,  he  was 
again  elected  Speaker  of  the  Forty-sixth  Con- 
gress. 

BEFOBMED  CHUBCHES.  I.  Bxfobmxd 
Cruboh  ur  Ambbica  (formerly  Befarmed  Dutch 
Church), — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  the  Beform^  Church  in  America 
as  they  were  reported  to  the  General  Synod 
of  1879 :  Number  of  Classes,  82 ;  of  church- 
es, 605 ;  of  ministers,  646 ;  of  communicants, 
80,228.  One  of  the  CUsaes,  Arcot,  with  21 
churches,  6  ministers,  and  1,106  communicants, 
is  in  Asia ;  the  others  are  in  the  United  States. 
Number  of  Sunday-schools,  696,  with  79,250 
scholars.  Amount  of  contributions  for  reli- 
gious and  benevolent  purposes,  9176,424 ;  for 
congregational  purposes,  $746,602.  The  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  received  during  the  year 
$68,448,  and  paid  out  $78,798. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Beformed  Church 
in  America  met  in  its  seventy-third  session  at 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  June  4th.  The  Bev.  A. 
B.  Van  Nest,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  was  chosen 
Moderator.  The  committee  appointed  at  the 
previous  session  on  the  consoliaation  of  boards 
presented  migority  and  minority  reports.  The 
minority  report  was  adopted.  It  declared  it 
inexpedient  to  make  any  changes  in  the  cor- 
porate organizations  of  the  benevolent  boards, 
and  recommended  continued  attention  by  them 
to  means  of  reducing  expenses  as  fiu*  as  may  be 
compatible  with  the  best  interests  of  the  ob- 
jects of  their  care.  Since  the  constitution  of 
the  Church  recognizes  all  baptized  persons  as 
members,  provision  was  maoe  to  secure  the 
full  recognition  of  baptized  children,  for  the 
insertion  in  the  statistical  tables  of  the  Classes 
of  an  additional  column  of  ^* Total  of  baptized 
members,"  to  include  such  children. 

II.  Bbfobmbd  Churoh  IK  THE  UxiTim  Statss. 
—The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  this  Church  as  they  are  given  in  its  *^  Alma- 
nac "for  1880: 


STMODS. 


Synod  of  tlM  Fnltod  BtatM. 

B^oiod  of  Ohio* 

Synod  of  the  Kovthwett*  . . 

SjDod  of  PIttoborfrb* 

Synod  of  tbe  Potomac* 

OennaD  Synod  of  the  East . 


Mab. 

Coe- 

M«n». 

ton. 

m^ 

904 

489 

85,607 

lea 

840 

24,580 

183 

S02 

16,450 

09 

114 

9,722 

189 

247 

26.270 

4S 

88 

9,188 

87,764 
11,807 
18.048 

7,M6 
16.228 

8JS9 


ToUl,  dz  synods {    714  1 1,874  ,  181,761  |    91,637 

Number  of  Classes,  45 ;  of  baptiRms  during 
the  year,  12,886  of  infants,  1,006  of  adults;  of 
additions  by  confirmation,  8,426;  of  Sunday- 
schools,  1,864,  with  94,846  scholars.  Amount 
of  contributions  for  bencYolent  purposes,  $57,- 
975 ;  for  local  objects,  $528,506.  A  foreign 
mission  has  been  established  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  General  Synod  in  Japan,  and  was 
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opened  in  May,  1879,  with  one  miBsionarj,  and  appointment  of  a  oommittee  representative  4 

bis  wife  as  an  assistant.  ail  the  Synods  and  tendencies  in  the  Chimh, 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  whose  dnty  it  shall  he  to  prepare  ao  order  of 

this  Chnrch  during  1879  was  the  preparation  worship,  while,  until  this  shall  be  regol&rlT 

of  a  declaration  ot  faith  designed  as  a  full  and  adopted,  the  use  of  the  existing  liturgies  s^iiui 

final  settlement  of  all  differences  hitberto  ex-  he  permitted.    It  also  recommended  that  th<^ 

isting  within  its  borders.     The  commission  Synod  adopt  at  the  proper  time  messores  fcr 

whidi  had  been  appointed  for  this  purpose  the  revision  of  the  constitution  and  the  com- 

(see  ^* Annual  Cyclopiedia  ^^  for  1878,  page  720)  pletion  of  the  ecclesiastical  system, 
met  at  Pittsburgh  in  November,   1879,  and       III.   Rxfobmbd  Chuboh  op  Fbakce.— An 

adopted  as  a  basis  of  harmohy  a  declaration  unofficial  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Cbnrcli  rf 

the  essential  points  of  which  are  as  follows :  France  was  held  in  Paris  from  November  ^ViL 

The  Eeformod  Church  in  the  United  States  unites  to  December  5th,  for  the  purpose  of  contiler- 

in  the  confession  of  her  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  ing  the  condition  of  the  Church,  and  of  or|?anii- 

the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  set  .forth  in  the  Heidelbei]?  w  the  orthodox  party  as  a  free  confederal :•■!; 

S^tri  »eS^tiSr.^'d^S.^?;or£;  -'tun  &*  Chnrcr^oogni*^  by  th.  «... 

same  is  unauthorixed  by  the  Church;  andrenewedly  M.  J.  Peclezert  was  chosen  Moderator.    Iw.^ 

directs  all  her  ministers,  editors,  and  teachers  of  the-  parties  appeared  in  the  assembly.    One,  led  br 

olo^  "  faithftilly  to  preach  and  defend  the  same."  jf.  Berrier,  favored  a  course  of  conciliati(«  to- 

This  action  w  not  to  hew  construed  as  to  forbid  or  ^„^  ^^^  Liberals,  and  proposed  that  iht  Svcf^d 

interfere  with  that  [degree  of]  freedom  m  scnptural  ,      . ,  -    *\»r t.    av    ^1 *i t^  i   . 

and  theological  inves5|»tion  which  has  always  been  '»*^t?  *"?  facihtate  the  convocation  oft  Gec- 

exgoyed  in  tlio  Reformed  Church.  eral  Synod,  and  labor  to  induce  the  chorrr  i- 

They  agreed  further  upon  the   following  ^  general  to  demand  it.    The  other  party  f^- 

gj^^lfjg .  vored  the  organization  of  a  regular  nnott]-^i&. 

I.  We  'recopnize  in  Jesus  Christ  and  hLs  .acriflce  for  ^l^^  without  regard  to  the  Liberal  party,  hv. 
alien  man  the  foundation  and  source  of  our  whole  sal-  Without  surrenaenng  the  hope  of  secunnp  jx 
vation.  official  Synod.    The  latter  course  was  resoWcrti 

II.  We  hold  that  the  Christian  life  is  begotten  in  us  upon,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  "  that  in 
by  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  ever  livins^  and  cam^^^  two  years,  unless  the  Reformed  Church  ^f 
m  Itself  the  Dower  to  quicken  fiuth  and  love  m  the  v^^^^^  v  J?  i^^««  «i«««;i  „^;i^  :♦-  .^^^u..  ^^r.-^ 
heart,  throughthe  Holy  Ghost.  France  has  been  placed  under  its  regular  fyco- 

III.  We  do  not  regard  the  visible  Church  as  com-  dal  riffime,  a  new  unofficial  Synod  be  c&lUd ' ; 
mensurate  and  identioil  with  the  invisible  Church,  and  **  that  the  permanent  commission  shall  con- 
according  to  the  Roman  theory,  nor  do  we  think  thai  yoke  a  new  session  of  the  present  Synod  btjfcre 
hi  this  world  the  invisible  Chimjh  can  bo  wpamted  ^^^  j^pg^  ^f  ^^^  -^^^  ^  ^^  gj^^  j^^g^  ^^^^ ,,., 
from  the  visible,  aocordrng  to  the  theory  of  pietism  '-p^^  v*  w»tv  j««io,  «.  ■»ou«u  j«.w^«  w^, 
and  false  spiritualism ;  but,  while  we  do  not  idcntifr  cumstances  render  it  necessary."  Regulatir  o* 
tliem,  we  do  not  m  our  views  separate  them.  were  adopted  for  the  formation  of  partirui  t 

IV.  We  hold  that  in  the  use  of  the  holy  sacraments  unofficial  Synods  in  the  several  con8cri{lti^'^^ 
the  mce  signified  by  the  outward  sigis  U  impftrtcd  ^nd  for  the  choice  of  delegates  to  the  Gencril 
to  those  who  truly  believe :  but  that  those  who  come  o--,^j  aa\*^«i^^  ♦*»  ^v.Zn^,.4^.^,^,^  *»/  is"3 
to  these  holy  sa<rrament»  without  faith  receive  only  ^ynod.  Adhesion  to  the  Confe«ion  of  l^.; 
the  outward  elements  unto  condemnation.  "^^  made  an  Udispensable  condition  of  pama- 

V.  We  have  come  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  fact  pation  in  these  acts;  but  unofficial  mioontios 
that  the  Christian  life  is  sometiiing  broader  and  deeper  of  churches  which  have  separated  from  offc  &] 
th^itemanif^t^ons  in  conscious  ewnence.  churches  because  of  their  rationalism,  and  their 
truVihUh^i^'/es^^^^^^^^^  pa-tors,,  as  weD  as  official  orthodox  ebor.h. 
the  satisfaction,  holiness,  and  righteousness  of  Christ  and  their  pastors,  were  recognized  as  wmftiio- 
is  our  righteousness  before  God,  and  that  we  can  not  ents  of  the  S3rnods.  The  ooneMeratioD  of  p^'- 
noeive  and  apply  tlie  same  to  ourselves  in  any  other  positions  in  reference  to  measures  for  Irininr  e 

'''^ILWm^TS^oitrine  of  the  ministerial  office  O^  *^|  ^P^^^"^  SM?^%"«?'"  "^^X 

•oooniing  to  which  tiie  ministers  of  tiie  Chuixjh  am  ▼«»  deferred,  and  the  local  unofficial  Stbx? 

not  lords  of  faith,  but  servants,  messengers,  heralds,  Were  reooested  at  their  next  sesdons  to  take  too 

watchmen  of  Christ,  co-workers  with  Qod,  preach-  subject  into  consideration  and  transmit  tlicif 

Qn^ot  the  Word,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  y^'^Qg  to  the  permanent  commiswoo,  to  ^^ 

Vin.  We  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  priest-  communicated  by  it  to  the  next  Synod.  A  per- 

hood  of  believers,  over  against  all  Bomanismgtenden-  manent  commission  of  nine  mem  Den  was  ^r*- 

oics  toj)riestlv  oower ;  while  we  also  asserttne  proper  pointed,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  execrt- 

rccoi^ition  of  the  nunisterial  office  m  the  Church  of  fng  the  decisions  of  the  General  Synod,  in<l  c-.* 

^^IX^We  affirm  our  confidence  in  the  truth  of  Prot-  ®^27^^^ift°®^  "^SfT/^o  a  t    /mrPfP 
estantasm.  over  against  the  errors  of  Rome  on  the  one        REFORMED    J!«l  loOOrA  t»   y.  U  t  a\.  n 

hand,  ana  against  the  errors  of  rationalism  and  infl-  The  following  report  of  the  statistics  01  t* ' 

delity  on  tiie  other.  ^-        -  .._.-..• 

X.  All    *  ■ 


fin  the  Church] 

sioD  to  the  Wor^  „.  x->^,  ^^^^  .,.«»  .«  «^.»....  .  .  —  «  -  ,  »      •     v  i 

%ht  should  illumine  and  guide  the  operations  and  same,  10,450  persons;  Sunday-school  sehoi.Hr^ 

researches  of  reason.  8,025;  Sunday-school  teachers,  787;  Iwiprirf/ 

The  commission  also  resolved  to  recommend  609;   confirmations,  899;   reodved  other*  *• 

to  the  next  General  Synod  to  take  steps  for  the  than   by  confirmation,  935 ;    total  increar> 
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1,334 ;  oommnnioants,  5,842.  Amount  report-  the  election  of  Bishop  Richardson ;  declared 
ed  for  current  expenses,  $102,068;  Geoeral  his  election,  confirmation,  and  consecration 
and  ^fissionary  Fond,  $7,988 ;  Sanday-school  void  and  not  to  he  recognized ;  resoWed  that 
offerings,  $4,287 ;  for  other  henevolent  pur-  the  course  of  the  General  Council  in  this  mat- 
poses,  $18,586 ;  total,  $127,828.  Present  value  ter  had  created  an  unexpected  and  insurmount- 
of  church  property,  $940,586.  During  the  year  able  '*  obstacle  "  to  carrying  into  effect  its  own 
new  congregations  have  been  form^  in  Wil-  recommendation  for  a  compromise  between 
mington,  Del.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Indianapolis,  the  two  branches  t>f  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Ind.,  and  Cincinnati,  O.  Six  church  buildings  Church  in  Great  Britain ;  and  approved  the 
have  been  opened  and  four  begun  during  the  course  which  had  been  pursued  by  Bishop  Gregg 
year,  and  27  ministers  have  been  added  to  the  as  Justified  by  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
clergy  list,  which  now  numbers — ^bishops,  6;  In  June,  1879,  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  B.  Ussher, 
presbyters,  70 ;  deacons,  24 ;  total,  100.  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  Moutreal,  with 

The  seventh   General   Oouneil  of  the  Re-  the  congregation   of    the  churoii,  withdrew 

formed  Episcopal  Church  met   in    Chicago,  from  connection  with  the  General  Council  and 

May  28th.  Bishop  W.  R.  Nicholson  was  elected  took  steps  for  uniting  with   the   Reformed 

Presiding  Bishop  for  the  ensuing  year.    Differ*  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  Kingdom  un- 

ences  had  prevailed  during  the  year  between  der  Bishop  Gregg.    The  cause  of  this  action 

Bishop  Gregg  and  his  associates  in  Great  Brit-  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  action  of  the  €^n- 

ain,  threatening  to  divide  the  Church  in  that  eral  Council  and  the  bishops  with  reference  to 

country.     In  consequence  of   them.  Bishop  the  Church  in  Canada.    The  Presiding  Bishop, 

Gregg  had  asked  for  letters  of  dismission,  bat  after  examining  into  the  trouble,  declaring  that 

the  General  Committee  had  declined  to  grant  a  crisis  had  arisen  in  the  interests  of  the  Church 

them.    The  action  of  the  General  Committee  in  the  Dominion,  issued  a  pastoral  letter  call- 

was  approved,  and  the  members  of  the  Church  ing  a  representative  convention  of  the  churches 

in  England  were  advised  to  meet  together  in  in  Canada  to  meet  at  Ottawa,  July  dOth,  for 

General  Synod  and  **  retrace  steps  " ;  for  the  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Synod  and  nomi* 

better  success  of  which  the  Council  advised  nating  a  Bishop.  The  Convention  was  attended 

**  that  all  correspondence  be  mutually  snrren-  by  the  delegates  of  eleven  churches  in  Nova 

dered  for  de49truction  which  bears  on  the  ex-  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Ontario,  and  Quebec, 

i^ting  differences ;  that  the  sdd  Synod  be  pre-  Bishop  Latane  was  chosen  to  preside.    A  com- 

sided  over  by  a  temporary  presiding  officer ;  mi ttee  of  three  presbyters  and  three  laymen  was 

that  the  brethren  do  then  choose  a  Bishop  to  appointed  to  frame  a  constitution  for  a  Synod 

preside  over  their  deliberations,  and  then  pro-  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 

ceed  to  organize  their  Syno<l  and  declare  abro-  Convention  for  approval.    The  Presiding  Bish- 

gated  all  canons,  rules,  and  regulations  which  op  and  the  General  Committee  were  requested 

are  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  "  to  take  steps  to  have  a  Bishop  elected,  or 

this  Church,  and  substitute  therefor  such  others  make  provision  that  one  of  the  present  bishops 

as  in  the  wisdom  of  the  assembled  brethren  may  be  assigned  to  the  special  charge  and  care  of  the 

be  determined  on  as  constitutional.^*  The  Syn-  Reformed  Episcopal  churches  in  the  Dominion 

od  under  Bishop  Sugden  was  recognized  as  of  Canada  until  the  proposed  Synod  for  Cana- 

the  true  Synod  of  the  Church  in  Great  Britain,  da  be  organized  and  nominate  its  own  Bishop." 

Several  alterations  in  the  Prayer-Book,  which  A  resolution  was  adopted  declaring  that  the 

were  chiefly  of  a  verbal  character,  or  intended  Convention  were  satisfied  to  remain  in  the 

to  make  the  position  of  the  Church  in  respect  present  position  of  the  Canadian  churches  with 

to  ritual  more  clear,  were  approved  for  final  regard  to  the  General  Council,  and  deprecat- 

sabmission  to  the  next  General  Council.    Two  ing  any  separation  from  the  Reformed  Episco^ 

reports  from  a  committee  respecting  the  epis*  pid  Church  as  it  was  originally  organized  bj 

copate  came  to  this  meeting  from  the  previous  the  late  Bishop  Cummins.    An  annual  conven- 

meeting  of  the  General  Council.   The  migority  tion  of  the  Canadian  churches  was  decided 

report  recommended  that  the  Synods  be  au-  upon,  the  next  one  to  be  held  in  the  city  of 

thorized  to  nominate  their  bishops  for  ap-  Montreal  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  May,  1880, 

proval  and  confirmation  by  the  General  Coun-  and  to  be  composed  of  all  the  clergy  of  the 

cil ;  the  minority  report  recommended  that  the  Church  in  the  Dominion,  including  deacons 

right  to  appoint  the  bishops  be  vested  in  the  who  are  engaged  in  church  work,  and  one  lay 

General  Council.    The  nommation  of  the  Rev.  delegate  from  each  parish,  with  one  additional 

A.  8.  Richardson  by  the  Synod  of  Great  Britain  delegate  for  every  fifty  communicants  in  the 

was  confirmed.    The  Rev.  P.  F.  Stevens  was  parish. 

elected  BUhop  for  the  special,  and  the  Rev.  J.        REFUNDING  THE   NATIONAL  DEBT. 

A.  Latane  for  the  general,  missionary  jurisdic-  The  refunding  of  the  national  debt  for  the  pur- 

tion  of  the  South.  pose  of  securing  a  lower  rate  of  interest  or  ex- 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Episco-  tending  the  period  of  payment  has  from  time 

pal  Church  in  tbe  United  Kingdom  ^under  to  time  engaged  the  attention  of  Congress  ever 

Bishop  Gregg),  at  its  meeting  held  in  Sidcup,  since  the  organization  of  the  Government  under 

Kent,  in  July,  1879,  condemned  the  action  of  the  Constitution  in  1789. 
the  General  Council  in  Amerioa  in  confirming       The  Confederation  of  States  whioh  preceded 
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that  organization  felt  severely  its  lade  of  proyisionand  reportittothe  Hooseattiieiial 
power  to  levy  taxes  for  the  sapport  of  the  session.  In  obedience  to  the  resolntion,  on  the 
General  GoTernment.  The  Congress  of  the  9thof  January,  1790,  Alexander  Hamiltoii,thei 
Confederation  on  the  18th  of  April,  1788,  nr-  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitted  to  the 
gently  recommended  to  the  States  the  estab-  House  the  first  of  his  ftonous  reports  on  tbe 
lishment  of  permanent  funds  for  the  liquida-  public  credit,  in  which  he  recommended  thift 
tion  of  its  debt,  or,  at  least,  for  the  payment  the  entire  indebtedness,  both  State  and  general, 
of  the  interest  thereon.  The  scheme  recom-  be  consolidated  into  a  new  loan  of  sndi  chir- 
mended  was  that  of  clothing  **  the  United  acter  and  upon  such  conditions  as  would  main- 
States  in  Congress  assembled  ^*  with  power  to  tain  unquestioned  the  good  faith  of  the  nattoo, 
levy  duties  on  imported  goods,  but  it  was  not  and  make  no  change  in  the  rights  of  tbe  cred* 
adopted  by  the  States  so  as  to  make  it  opera-  itors  without  their  consent.  The  adoption  d 
tive.  Recourse  was  then  had  to  requisitions  the  new  Constitution,  coupled  with  Uie  h^d 
on  the  States,  but,  no  response  being  made  at  home  and  abroad  that  some  satisfactory  pro- 
thereto,  both  tbe  principal  and  interest  of  the  vision  would  be  made  for  the  several  debts,  had 
debt  were  left  wholly  unprovided  for.  already  caused  a  great  advance  in  thdr  mar* 

The  debt  outstanding  in  1789  was  made  ketvalue,  to  the  advantage  of  the  holders,  manj 

up  of  foreign  and  domestic  loans  contracted  of  whom  had  paid  therefor  a  less  sum  than  tb« 

under  the  Confederation,  and  of  the  debts  of  arrearages  of  interest  amounted  to.    Notwitb- 

the  several  States  incurred  in  their  individual  standing  this  advance  in  value,  there  was  bat  lit- 

capacities,  on  all  of  which  large  arrearages  of  tie  opposition  to  providing  for  the  domestic  d^ 

interest  had  accrued.   The  unpaid  foreign  debt  and  there  had  been  none  to  paying  tbe  foreiga ; 

contracted  by  the  Confederation  consisted  of  but  the  proposed  assumption  by  Uie  Unkm  d 

tbe  following  loans  (all  at  6  per  cent  except  the  the  State  debts  met  witn  bitter  criticism  and 

French  loan  of  1779,  which  was  at  4):  created  much  angry  feeling,  as  some  of  tba 

Fmch  loan  of  1776 $188,668  89  States  were  larffely  indebted  to  the  General 

;;      ;;  **y^^l- ^s^'oooS  ^0^®™™®°^  ^^^^^  others  had  balances  dee 

♦*   of  itI? .*.*.*.*.'.*!!.*.'.*..'.*.*!.*.*.' .'.*'!!.'    i',o99looooo  therefrom,  and  no  plan  was  proposed  for  an 

Bpanisb  loan  of  1781. '.'.'.'.'.r.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.r. .'.'.'. '.!'.'.      'i74,oi7  18  equitable  adjustment  of  these  differences.  Hm 

rfoUand  loan  of  1762 ^'JSJ'Soo  00  recommendations  of  the  Secretary,  thourfiODce 

♦•      "   of  1787 '.'.'.!'.*.*.*.*.'.  *.'.".  *.*//.*'.*.'. '.".*.'.      400^000  00  rejected  by  the  House,  were  finally  sdMitsd, 

**       **   0^1788 400,000  00  and  were  embodied  in  the  act  approved  An- 

Total  principal ^10,098,706  OS  K"*^  ^  ^"^^^i  vrhjch  provided  for  the  refond- 

On  thii  there  were  due  arreara^s  of  interest  to  ing  of  the  debts  in  the  following  manner : 

January  1,  n»o,  amounting  to i,76o,2n  58  ^^^  ^jj^  payment  of  the  foreign  debt  and 

Making  a  total  foreign  debt  at  that  date  cf  $11,856,988  60  the   interest   Uiereon,   the   President   was  ill- 
There  waa  also  a  debt  due  fbreign  officers  who  thorized  to  borrow  a  sum  not  exceeding  $12,- 

^:!&Z::^;m^'Zi"b^t::i'^<^  000,000  the  nght  to  reimlmrse  tb«  •moant 

iofto 186,988  78  within  fifteen  yean  being  reserved ;  and  under 

''^^ii^.Z^mT"!!'!!:^       11,21.  M  ^^  anthority  the  foUowLg  loans  were  is«ed: 

Loan  of  1790,  HoDand iUM.M 

In«n »'^^  10        ».    ofMaiA,1791,Honaiid ! L«M.« 

on.     ^     ^A^^    1   **v   ^         ^  Au.  *  **    of  September,  1791.  nonaDd tm^m 

The  esttmated  principal  of  the  domestio  debt  at  ..    of  NoT«mber,  179i;  Antwerp rfM«* 

that  time  amoontea  to . . .  $«8.858,180  65        u    of  December,  1791,  Holland. Vmjm 

On  this  the  arrearages  of  interest  amounted,  as   ,^^^^        "    of  August,  1799,  Holland W9MM 

nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  to 11,898,69180        u    of  17%,  Hollan<i m^ 

m^^tA       ^   AX.S  ^,^      -^^  ^^        "    ofl794,Uoaaiid. ljit.9* 

Total  domestio  debt $40,256309  45  - 

' Total    ....                                                      iL4M.i00 

There  were  also  sereral  arrears  and  claims  

•^*****l!*^S??'2!5*'"^**"H?^**"*  These  loans  bore  interest  at  various  rata. 

subsequently  discharged,  amounting  to $450,995  59  .                ji         j                k                   a     >^ 

^      '          *                *            -^^^'  some  4,  some  41.  and  some  6  per  cent,  sm 

An  these  ditferent  sums  made  the  entire  debt  Were  made  payable  by  installments  in  from  ten 

of  the  United  Slates  on  January  1, 1790....  $52,784,889  67  ^  ^^^^^  y^^  f^^  ^be  date  crf  their  iswe. 

In  addition  to  this  debt  there  were  tbe  indi-  The  net  rates  realized  on  them  varied  from  94^ 

vidual  debts  of  the  several  States,  which  had  to  96^  per  cent. 

been  incurred  in  the  common  defense  of  the  For  the  payment  of  the  domestic  debt  a  loaa 

country,  tbe  precise  amount  and  character  of  to  its  fall  amount  was  authorized,  payable  m 

which  could  not  be  then  ascertained.    It  was  the  different  certificates  and  bills  of  credit 

estimated  by  Hamilton  at  that  time  to  be  in  which  had  theretofore  been  issued  by  the  Gen- 

the  aggregate  about  $25,000,000.  eral  Gk>vemment  in  settlement  of  the  principil 

On  the  21  st  of  September,  1789,  the  House  and  interest  of  the  indebtedness  which  had 

of  Representatives  resolved  as  follows :  **  That  been  incurred  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  d  in* 

the  House  considers  an  adequate  provision  for  dependence.    The  stock  issued  upon  this  lotn 

the  support  of  the  public  credit  as  a  matter  of  was  of  three  kinds :  1.  Stock  in  an  unspcdfied 

high  importance  to  the  national  honor  and  pros-  amount  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  an- 

perity."    The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  num,  and  subject  to  redemption  by  paymesta 

accordingly  directed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  such  not  exceeding  in  one  year,  on  account  of  prin- 
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dpal  And  interest,  fbe  proportion  of  eight  dol- 
lars npon  a  hundred  of  the  sams  mentioned  in 
the  certificates  of  stock  issned.  This  part  of 
the  loan  was  commonly  known  as  the  *^  six  per 
cent  stock  of  1790.^  2.  Stock  in  an  unspeci- 
fied amount  hearing  interest  after  the  year  1800 
at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  and  suhject  to  re- 
demption in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same 
rates  as  the  preceding  class.  This  stock  was 
known  as  the  "deferred  six  per  cents.'*  8. 
Stock  also  in  an  unspecified  amount  bearing 
interest  at  8  per  cent  per  annum,  subject  to 
redemption  whenever  provision  should  be  made 
by  law  for  that  purpose.  This  was  known  as 
tbe  "  three  per  cent  stock.**  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  six  per  cent  stock  and  the  deferred 
stock  were  each  in  fact  an  annuity  of  eight 
dollara  for  a  period  of  twenty-three  years  and 
some  months.  Of  such  sums  as  were  sub- 
scribed to  the  loan,  and  paid  in  government 
certificates  and  bills  of  credit  representing  the 
principal  of  the  domestic  debt,  subscribers 
were  to  receive  two  thirds  in  the  "six  per 
cent  stock  of  1790,**  and  one  third  in  the 
"deferred  six  per  cents.**  For  such  sums  aa 
were  subscribed  to  the  loan  and  paid  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  domestic  debt  computed  to  Decem- 
ber 81, 1790,  or  in  indents  of  interest,  subscrib- 
ers were  to  receive  "  three  per  cent  stock  ** 
in  the  full  amount  so  subscribed  and  paid.  For 
the  payment  of  the  assumed  State  debts  a  loan 
of  $31,500,000  was  authorized,  payable  by  the 
snbscribers  in  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
State  certificates  to  the  amounts  set  forth  in  the 
table  below,  which  shows  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  issued  in  the  redemption  of  the  debt 
of  each  State,  and  the  amounts  actually  issued. 
Of  sums  subscribed  to  the  last- mentioned  loan 
and  paid  in  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
State  certificates,  the  subscribers  were  to  re- 
ceive four  ninths  in  "six  per  cent  stock  of 
1790,**  two  ninths  in  "  deferred  six  per  cents,*' 
and  three  ninths  in  "three  per  cent  stock.*' 
The  law  also  provided  that  books  for  subscrip- 
tions to  the  stock  issued  for  the  redemption 
of  the  domestic  and  assumed  debt  should  be 
open  for  one  year  from  October  1, 1790,  and 
fixed  a  limit  (stated  in  the  table  below)  to  which 
the  assumed  debt  of  each  State  would  be  re- 
ceived for  the  new  stock  issued. 

The  conversions  authorized  were  rapidly 
made,  and  thus  were  completed  the  first  fund- 
ing operations  of  the  Government ;  and  while 
perlu4>s  in  the  assumption  of  the  State  debts 
exact  justice  was  not  done  in  every  instance, 
the  plan  is  generally  conceded  to  have  been  as 
equitable  as  any  proposed.  The  honorable  and 
aatisfactory  adjustment  of  these  debts  raised  the 
credit  of  the  country  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
gave  the  young  republic  an  enviable  reputation 
for  a  far-seeing  and  honest  public  policy. 

Under  this  authority  there  were  issued  of 
the  several  stocks  amounts  as  follows : 

Ofilzpareeote $80,068^97  76 

OfdeftR^dslxperMnto 14,649,888  76 

OfttiMIMreaiiU. 19,718.751  Ot 

TOm $64,456,477  M 

VOL.  XIX. — 48     A 


The  following  table  shows  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  assumed  in  the  redemption  of  the 
debt  of  each  State,  and  the  amount  assumed : 


8TATI8. 

AmeoBt  Mtlkorind. 

▲oooDt  —nmwl 

New  HMopftbirt 

Mtimchtifxttti. 

BhodelaUnd *.!!'... 

ComMetleat 

New  York 

$800,000  00 
4,000,000  00 

900,000  00 
1.600,000  00 
1,900,000  00 

800,000  00 
8,900,000  00 

900,000  00 

800,000  00 
8,000,000  00 
8,400,000  00 
4,000,000  00 

800,000  00 

$888,096  61 
8,981,788  06 
900,000  00 
1,600,000  00 
1,188,716  69 

New  Jtntf 

696,909  70 

PennfylrMilft 

777,988  48 

■  i,  '•••mj  m  T  VH.K 

Dolftwara 

69,161  66 

Maxylaod 

617,491  08 

YirgliilAADd  Kentaokj.. 
Ninth  Otfottoft 

9,984,416  00 
1,798,608  86 

B<mth  OaroUiiA 

8,999,661  78 

Oeoii§^ 

946,080  78 

ToUl 

$81,fi00,000  00 

$13,971,787  47 

While  the  stock  issued  under  this  act  was  ex- 
changed at  par  for  the  several  issues  mentioned, 
the  holders  of  the  domestic  debt  and  debts  of 
the  States  did  not  in  fact  obtain  par  in  coin 
for  the  stocks  converted  by  them  into  the  new 
issue,  as  the  market  value  of  the  latter  did 
not  at  once  reach  par.  From  the  purchases 
which  were  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Sinking  Fund  Commissioners,  the  following 
table  has  been  prepared,  showing  the  approxi- 
mate market  viQue  of  $100  of  these  issues  from 
1790  to  1796  inclusive : 


DATS. 

StepwcMts. 

StxptrcMli 
dafamd. 

ThVM  pCTMOtS. 

December,  1790..... 

December,  1791 

April,  1799 

April,  1798 

December,  1798 

Mar,  1794 

$70  00 
90  00 

100  00 
87  60 
96  00 
90  00 

IQOOO 

$80  00 
46  00 
69  60 

68  00 
67  60 
66  UO 

69  00 

$81  00 
46  00 
60  00 
60  03 
6100 
60  00 

April,  1796 

60  00 

It  will  be  noticed  that  of  the  amount  of  $12,- 
000,000  of  foreign  loan  authorized  to  be  issued, 
only  $9,400,000  was  sold,  and  that  was  sold  at  a 
discount,  as  has  been  stated,  of  from  8  to  6^  per 
cent.  As  a  considerable  portion  of  the  proceeds 
was  necessarily  applied  to  the  extinguishment 
of  accumulated  interest,  they  were  not  sufficient 
to  complete  the  redemption  of  the  amouot  out- 
standing ;  and  on  January  20, 1795,  the  entire 
foreign  debt  was  found  to  be  $13,745,879.53 
~an  increase  since  1790  of  $1,837,221.61.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  therefore,  asked  authority  to  issue  an 
additional  loan  for  the  purpose  of  funding  that 
amount,  which  authority  was  given  by  Con- 
gress in  an  act  approved  March  8,  1795.  This 
act  authorized  the  issue  of  a  loan  receivable  by 
way  of  exchange  in  equal  sums  of  the  principal 
of  the  foreign  debt,  and  provided  that  any  sum 
BO  subscribed  and  paid  should  bear  interest 
equal  to  the  rate  of  interest  which  was  then 
payable  on  the  principal  of  the  foreign  debt  so 
exchanged,  together  with  an  addition  of  one 
half  per  centum  per  annum,  this  extra  interest 
being  added  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  par- 
ties to  surrender  the  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness which  they  then  held. 

It  appears  that  no  arrangement  could  be  ef- 
fected for  refunding  the  portion  of  the  debt 
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held  In  Holland ;  but  for  that  held  in  France  snbscription  should  be  opened  in  the  United 

a  new  loan  was  issued  as  follows :  five  and  a  States  and  at  London  and  Amsterdaai,  to  tt<e 

halfper  cent,  stock,  $1,848,900;  four  and  a  half  full  amount  of  the  old  six  per  cent  defend 

per  cent,  stock,  $176,000 ;  in  all,  $2,024,900.  and  three  per  cent,  stocks.    For  sub6cnption> 

The  issue  of  this  stock  closed  the  account  of  in  the  old  sizes  or  deferred  stocks,  a  new  ^i 

the  French  debt,  which  hj  these  transactions  per  cent,  stock  was  to  be  issued  for  tbe  p^ 

became  merged  in  the  domestic  debt  of  the  value  of  the  unredeemed  amount  of  each  c«rr- 

United  States.    Redemptions  of  the  remainder  tificate.    The  interest  on  the  new  etock  wu 

of  the  foreign  debt  began  in  the  year  1807,  and  to  be  payable  quarterly,  and  the  eUxk  was  to  b^ 

were  completed  in  1815.  subject  to  redemption  at  the  pleasure  of  tlis 

The  next  refunding  operation  of  the  Govern-  United  States.    No  partial  reimbnrsemeDt  tl« 

ment  was  in  1807.  to  be  made  on  any  certificate,  and  six  moDth<>' 

On  January  1,  1806,  there  remained  out-  public  notice  was  to  be  given  of  any  iattni- 

standing  of  the  old  six  per  cent,  and  deferred  ed  reimbursement    For  subscriptions  in  tLrec 

stocks  about  $31,800,000,  and  of  the  three  per  per  cent  stock,  certificates  equal  to  65  per 

cents  (nominal  value)  about  $19.060,000 ;  total,  cent,  of  its  principal  were  to  be  issued,  be&riE; 

$50,850,000.    Of  these  stocks  tne  six  per  cent  an  interest  of  6  per  cent,  payable  quarterij,  il-^ 

and  deferred  were  redeemable  at  the  annual  rate  reimbursable  only  with  the  assent  of  the  li'/lcc 

of  eight  dollars  per  hundred  of  principal  and  in-  and  after  all  the  eight  and  foar  and  a  half  ]k: 

erest,  as  before  stated.   Under  this  arrangement  cent,  stocks,  as  well  as  the  stock  to  be  i^ic^^. 

these  stocks  sold  in  England,  where  a  very  large  by  virtue  of  the  act  in  exdiange  for  the  <i' 

proportion  of  them  was  held,  at  about  95  per  six  per  cent  and  deferred  stocks,  htd  \x^i 

cent,  on  the  unredeemed  amount  of  each  cer-  redeemed.     It  will  be  observed  that  tbe  at: 

tificate,  while  the  three  per  cents,  which  were  created  two  kinds  of  stocks,  one  reimharsa:  t 

redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States,  the  v\u: 

had  a  market  value  of  about  60  per  cent,  of  only  after  a  certain  period  and  with  the  as^:t 

their  nominal  value.     Secretary  Gallatin  in  of  the  holder.    To  distinguish  these  6UKk<. 

1807  proposed  that  in  exchange  for  all  these  the  first  were  called  *' excuianged,*'  the  oiUr 

stocks  a  common  six  per  cent,  stock  should  be  '*  converted ''  six  per  cents.    There  wu  \^^^'- 

oflfered  to  the  public  creditors;  the  old  six  per  of  the  '* exchanged *'  sixes,  (6,2f4,051.1S:  f^* 

cent,  and  deferred  stocks  to  be  received  at  the  the  "converted,"  $1,859,850.70;  total, |S,K>-:- 

par  value  of  the  unredeemed  amount^  and  the  901.82.   It  would  appear  that  the  great  msj  r 

three  per  cents  at  about  60  per  cent.    He  ity  of  the  holders  of  the  old  stocks  preferr^^l 

thought  the  exchange  would  be  advantageous  to  them  to  the  new,  and  the  plan  to  refund  w^< 

creditors,  because,  instead  of  receiving  as  they  a  partial  failure. 

did  qaarter-yearly  a  small  reimbursement  of  The  next  refunding  took  place  in  1812. 
their  capital,  which  was  in  effect  a  long  annuity,  It  seems  that  by  an  act  approved  March  U. 
they  would  by  the  exchange  receive  the  whole  1812,  Oongress  had  authorized  the  issoe  of  a 
amount  within  a  much  Sorter  time;  and  be-  loan  of  $11,000,000  at  not  less  than  p&r, iL^ 
cause  an  annuity  for  a  term  of  years  was  al-  certificates  therefor  to  bear  interee^t  at  6  ytr 
ways  worth  less  in  market  than  its  intrinsio  cent,  and  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  dtfr.>j- 
value,  as  exemplified  by  the  market* rate  of  ing  current  expenses.  On  June  24. 1812,  ^•' 
every  lease  or  estate  less  than  an  absolute  fee.  retary  Gallatin  reported  that  of  this  losn  ^  t 
He  thought  the  exchange  would  also  be  ad-  $6,460,000  had  then  been  subscribed.  inciaiLr^' 
vantageous  to  the  United  States,  because  the  $200,000  offered  on  special  contract,  bat  no: '  ;• 
Government  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  re-  to  that  time  accepted.  He  said  that  tbs  rn  i- 
imburse  the  whole  in  less  than  nine  years,  of  the  loan  was  more  than  doobtfuL  "The^M 
instead  of  eighteen;  and  also  because,  if  cir-  six  per  cent,  and  deferred  stocks,*^  he  said, ''a'^ 
oumstances  should  render  a  resort  to  new  loans  two  or  three  per  cent,  under  par,  and  set  cr 
necessary,  the  terms  on  which  these  could  be  pression  in  the  public  funds  would  eeriou:i; 
obtained  would  in  a  considerable  degree  depend  affect  the  sales  of  the  rendue  of  the  new  lo^t- 
on  the  price  of  existing  stocks.  It  was  there-  Nor  does  it  appear  eligible  without  an  thsoiQU 
fore  desirable  that  that  species  the  price  of  necessity  to  give  a  premium  or  addiUonal  i:^- 
which  had  a  tendency  to  regulate  that  of  all  terest  in  order  to  obtain  subscriptions  for  ti  £' 
others  should  be  as  high  as  circumstances  would  residue.  For,  as  it  would  be  just  in  that  c^y 
admit,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  the  six  per  cent,  to  place  the  first  subscribers  on  the  same  fott 
and  deferred  stocks  sold  at  less  than  their  in-  ing,  the  charge  to  the  public  would  be  nii^rt 
trinsic  value.  A  conversion  of  the  three  per  than  double  the  premium  actually  wanted  U' 
cent,  stocks,  however,  could  not  be  so  easily  obtain  the  four  and  a  half  milliona  which  ctv* 
effected,  they  being  worth  more  in  market  not  yet  subscribed.**  He  therefore  sogge?:^- 
than  a  six  per  cent  stock  producing  the  same  a  conversion  of  the  old  six  per  cent  and  (it- 
annual  amount;  and  it  would  therefore  be  f erred  stocks  into  a  new  six  per  cent  »tr  k 
necessary  for  the  United  States  in  converting  not  materially  different  ttom  Uiat  created  :  ^ 
this  stock  to  make  some  sacrifices.  virtue  of  the  act  authorLdng  the  loan  of  eUun 

A  law  for  the  purpose  mentioned  was  ap-  millions.    This  he  Uiought  would  have  a  fa^o:; 

proved  February  18, 1807.    It  provided  that  a  able  effect  on  the  price  of  those  stocks,  ace 
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thereby  fnoilitate  the  loan  of  that  year,  and  eliange  of  lix  per  cent,  stock,  if  effected  on  the 
prevent  the  necessity  of  applying  in  that  and  Ist  of  January,  1823,  will  produce  an  annual 
subsequent  years  the  large  sums  which  must  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
otherwise  be  expended  in  the  reimbursement  from  that  time  to  the  first-mentioned  period,  of 
and  purchase  of  the  public  debt  $240,000,  and  an  aggregate  saving  through  the 
An  act  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  conver-  whole  period  of  $2,160,000.    If  the  whole  of 
si  on  of  the  old  six  per  cent,  and  deferred  stocks,  the  seven  per  cent,  stock  should  be  exchanged, 
as  recommended  by  the  Secretary,  was  approved  the  saving  will  be  considerably  increased." 
July  6, 1812.    It  provided  that  a  subscription  to  An  act  to  authorize  the  issue  of  a  five  per 
the  full  amount  of  the  old  six  per  cent  and  de-  cent,  stock  to  be  exchanged  for  those  beannff 
ferred  stocks  should  be  proposed  to  the  proprie-  an  interest  of  6  and  7  per  cent,  was  approved 
tors  thereof,  for  which  purpose  books  were  to  April  20,  1822.    It  authorized  the  opening  of 
be  opened  at  the  Treasury  and  the  offices  of  a  subscription  to  the  amount  of  twelve  mil- 
the  Commissioners  of  Loans  on  the  1st  day  of  lions  of  dollars  of  the  seven  per  cent,  stock  and 
<!)ctober  next  ensuing,  to  continue  open  until  of  the  six  per  cent  stock  of  1812,  and  for  four- 
March  17, 1818,  the  fourteen  last  days  of  each  teen  millions  of  six  per  cent,  stocks  of  the  years 
ijiiarter  excepted.   For  such  part  of  the  amount  1818,  1814,  and  1815.    For  the  six  per  cent. 
of  the  old  six  per  cent  and  deferred  stocks  sub-  stocks  of  the  years  1812,  1818, 1814,  and  1815, 
>cribed  and  surrendered  as  should  remain  unre-  subscribed  and  transferred  to  the  United  States, 
Joemed  on  the  day  of  subscription  the  subscrib-  the  subscribers  were  to  receive  certificates  of 
ers  were  to  receive  certificates  of  United  States  United  States  stock  bearing  an  interest  of  5  per 
stocks,  bearing  interest  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  cent  payable  quarterly,  rdmbursable  one  third 
fiayable  quarterly,  from  the  first  day  of  the  quar-  at  any  time  after  December  81, 1880,  one  third 
ter  in  which  the  subscription  was  made.    The  at  any  time  after  December  81,  1881,  and  the 
oertificates  were  to  be  reimbursable  at  the  plea-  remainder  at  any  time  after  December  81, 1882. 
s'jra  of  the  United  States  at  any  time  after  De-  For  the  sums  subscribed  in  the  seven  per  cent, 
rt.'inber  81, 1824 ;  but  no  reimbursement  was  to  stock,  certificates  were  to  be  issued  bearing  an 
be  made  except  for  the  whole  amount  of  stock  interest  of  5  per  cent,  payable  quarterly,  re- 
standing  at  the  time  to  the  credit  of  any  one  deemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States  at 
proprietor,  nor  until  after  at  least  six  months*  any  time  after  December  81,  1888.    The  funds 
Miblio  notice  of  the  intended  reimbursement  pledged  by  law  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
S^o thing  in  the  act  was  to  be  construed  to  alter,  and  principal  of  the  stocks  which  might  be  sub- 
ibridge,  or  impair  the  rights  of  those  creditors  scribed  or  exchanged  were  to  remain  pledged 
>f  the  United  States  who  did  not  subscribe  for  to  pay  the  interest  and  redeem  the  principal  of 
ha  exchanged  stock.    Under  this  act  $2,984,-  the  stock  to  be  created  under  this  act.    The 
'46.72  were  subscribed  in  old  six  per  cent  and  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  were  to 
!  of  erred  stocks,  and  exchanged  for  certificates  pay  out  of  the  said  fund  the  interest  which 
>f  the  new  stock.  might  become  due  on  the  stock,  and  to  pur- 
The  next  effort  in  refunding  was  an  abortive  chase  the  certificates  from  time  to  time  as  tiiey 
tt^mpt  in  1822  to  exchange  a  stock  bearing  purchased  other  evidences  of  the  public  debt ; 
Q  interest  of  5  per  cent  for  a  part  of  the  six  and  so  much  of  the  fund  as  might  be  necessary 
nd  seven  per  cents  due  in  the  years  1825  and  was  appropriated  for  the  redemption,  and  was  to 
■S26.     The  stocks  due  and  redeemable  in  those  continue  appropriated  until  the  whole  of  the 
ears  amounted  altogether  to  the  sum  of  $89,-  stock  createa  was  reimbursed.    Nothing  in  the 
19,700,  a  sum  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  act  was  to  be  construed  to  alter,  abridge,  or 
irplns  revenues  to  meet;  and  the  Secretary  impair  the  rights  of  such  public  creditors  as 
f  the  Treasury)  W.  H.  Crawford,  therefore  did  not  subscribe. 

roposed,  in  his  report  of  December  21, 1821,  This  attempt  to  effect  an  exchange  of  stocks 

>   ofifer  in  exchange  for  $24,000,000  in  these  almost  entirely  fuled,  as  only  a  very  small  sum 

;ockB  a  stock  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest  was  subscribed  and  exchanged  for  the  five  per 

:id  having  a  longer  time  to  run.    He  said :  cent  stock.    The  Secretary,  in  his  report  on 

Jl3   the  current  value  of  the  five  per  cent,  the  state  of  the  finances  for  1828,  said  that  the 

ock  created  during  the  last  and  present  years  entire  amount  exchanged  under  the  act  had 

cceeds  that  of  the  seven  per  cent,  stock,  and  been  $56,704.77,  as  follows : 

r  the  six  per  cent  stocks  of  1812  and  1818,  it         six  per  cent  stock  of  1818  (flntloAn) ftt^iT  81 

presumed  that  the  holders  of  these  stocks  S*  P«' ~n^  "t^^S  ®I1S!  (""^ll^^^^-   ?^!5 

^K  ^  ^:.»^.^j  4.^  ^..u..^.^  »k»».  «rv.  »..  ^^^^1  8lx  per  cent,  itook  of  1814  (llrttkMUi)....      8,000  00 

1 11  be  disposed  to  exchange  them  for  an  equal  six  P  cent  stock  of  isu  (second  Iom).  .    7,ooo  oo 

noniit  of  five  per  cent  stock,  redeemable  at  ' 

i^h    periods  as  to  give  full  operation  to  the  "  ■** •6^T04  n 

nkin^r  fund  as  at  present  constituted.    Accord-  The  next  refunding  transactions  occurred  in 

^  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  twenty-four  mil-  1824. 

>nB  at  the  stocks  which  wUl  be  redeemable  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  W.  H.  Craw- 

the  years  1825  and  1826  may  be  exchanged  ford,  in  his  report  to  the  Senate  December  81, 

r  fiv-e  per  cent  stock,  redeemable,  one  third  1828,  gave  a  very  favorable  view  of  the  public 

i  the   1st  of  January,  1881,  and  one  third  on  finances,  estimating  the  revenue  of  1824  at 

o   aame  days  of  1882  and  1888.    This  ex-  $18,650,000,  and  the  balance  which  would  be 
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in  the  Treasury  Jannary  1, 1826,  at  $9,792,710.-  Ooyenusent  at  any  time  after  December  SI, 

41.    He  Baid :  '*  Under  existing  laws  there  is  1881 ;  the  money  borrowed  to  be  applied,  tc- 

BO  probability  that  any  portion  of  tbe  balance  gether  with  the  money  in  the  Treasury,  lij 

remaining  in  the  Treasury  on  the  1st  of  Jann-  pay  off  and  discharge  anoh  part  of  the  sii  pc: 

ary,  1824,  or  of  the  aorplns  which  may  aocme  cent  stock  of  the  year  1812  as  was  redetL- 

daring  that  year,  can  be  apphed  to  the  dis-  able  after  January  1, 1825.    The  Bank  of  tU 

charge  of  the  public  debt  nndl  the  1st  of  Jan-  United  States  was  to  be  allowed  to  lend  iLj 

uary,  1826:  yet  it  is  not  deemed  condncive  to  money  or  any  part  thereof,  and  the  Secnt^7 

the  general  prosperity  of  the  nation  that  so  of  the  Treasory  was  anthorixed  to  nii»  tt« 

large  an  amount  should  be  drawn  from  tbe  money  by  selling  certificates  of  stock,  not  tm- 

hands  of  indiridaals  and  suffered  to  lie  inactive  der  par.    Section  8  proposed  a  sobscripticn  t  > 

in  the  vaalts  of  the  banks.    On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  Id  t* 

the  high  rate  of  interest  of  the  great  amount  of  six  per  cent,  stock  of  the  year  1818,  for  wLi.: 

debt  which  becomes  redeemable  on  l^e  Ist  of  purpose  books  were  to  be  opened  at  the  Trc3- 

January,  1825,  renders  it  inexpedient  for  the  sury  and  the  several  loan  offices  respectivcj. 

Government  to  apply  to  other  objects  any  por-  the  subscription  to  be  effected  by  a  tracsf^r  \ 

tions  of  the  means  which  it  may  possess  of  the  United  States  of  the  credits  standi og  t 

making  so  advantageous  a  reimbursement    It  the  subscribers  on  the  books,  and  by  a  &urr< : 

is  believed,  however,  that  every  inconvenience  der  of  the  certificates  of  stock  subscribed.  F  -^ 

may  be  obviated  if  authority  be  given  for  the  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  smn  so  subscriU  i 

purchase  of  the  seven  per  cent,  stock,  amount-  and  transferred,  certificates  of  stock  were  to 

ing  to  $8,610,000,  during  the  year  1824,  at  such  be  issued  bearing  an  interest  of  4i  per  ce&: 

rates  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  public  in-  and  reimbursable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Uii.v. 

terest.    As  it  is  now  certain  that  the  Govern-  States,  one  h^  at  any  time  after  Dectn ' -.: 

ment  will  possess  ample  means  to  redeem  that  81,  1882,  and  the  remainder  at  any  timd  arte: 

stock  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1825,  it  is  pre-  December  81, 1838.    The  same  funds  alre^.f 

sumed  that  the  holders  will  be  willing  to  dis-  pledged  by  law  for  the  payment  of  tbe  iLt-.r 

pose  of  it  during  the  interval  at  a  fair  price;  est  and  the  reimbursement  of  theprincipul.! 

and  as  a  gradual  conversion  of  it  into  money,  the  six  per  cent  stocks  of  1812  and  1813  vt' 

at  such  times  and  in  such  portions  as  would  be  to  remam  pledged  for  the  payment  of  tbe  prx 

most  favorable  to  its  reinvestment^  would  be  cipal  and  mterest  of  the  stooka  to  be  crL&ui 

most  advantageous  to  the  moneyed  transao-  under  this  act ;  and  it  was  made  tbe  dutj  <  { 

tions  of  the  conmiunity,  it  is  presumed  that  it  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fuod  : 

would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  holders."    He  cause  to  be  applied  annually  such  ium  l- 

therefore  recommended  that  the  Commission-  might  be  necessary  to  discharge  the  insert ^; 

era  of  the  Sinking  Fund  should  be  authorized  Nothing  contained  in  the  act  was  to  be  c- ^ 

to  purchase  the  seven  per  cent,  stock  during  strued  to  impair  the  rights  of  anch  creditors  * 

the  ensuing  year  at  the  following  rates  above  the  United  States  as  did  not  choose  to  « '- 

the  principal  of  the  sum  purchased :  1.  For  scribe  to  the  loans.    Under  this  act  |o.(".i'. 

all  stock  purchased  before  tbe  1st  of  April  were  borrowed  at  par,  and  under  section  o « ' 

following,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $1.25  on  the  act  the  sum  of  $4,454,727.94  was  >i  - 

every  $100,  in  addition  to  the  interest  due  on  scribed  in  siz  percent,  stock,  and  escLuci<;<w 

such  stock  on  that  day.   2.  For  all  stock  pur-  for  stock  bearing  an  interest  of  4i  per  cent. 
chased  between  the  first  of  April  and  the  last       Another  attempt  at  refunding  was  maiie  ii: 

of  July,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  75  cents  on  1825. 

every  $100,  in  addition  to  the  interest  due  on        Upon  the  convening  of  Congress  in  P^vv^ 

the  last-mentioned  day.     He  stated  that  of  ber,  1825,  the  amount  of  the  onbHc  debt  ^  »^ 

the  $10,881,000  of  six  per  cent  stock  redeem-  stated  to  be  $88,545,003.88,  redeemable  u.^  i  ! 

able  in  1825,  about  $5,000,000  would  probably  lows : 

be  redeemed  in  that  year,  and  there  would  re-  in  1826,  of  six  per  wate iitr-t- "  <' 

main  unredeemed,  after  the  application  of  all  J"3SS'°I'i*P*''**"i*5I«! «i«:^-  i 

the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  £  l^JfSpS^u...!!^; :::::::;::;  %^^-^ 

of  the  Sinking  Fund,  about  $5,881,000.    This  liii88i,offlT«perc«titfc i* 

•nm  he  thoaght  might  be  re*iily  exchanged  for    £:{^-JJit:^,S!'.iSf 'l^.r."::::::;:::    ?;"■  l", 

five  per  eent.  stock  redeemable  m  1 888,  and  he    in  188S,  of  flmr  uid  « lalf  ptr  cents 6su-^  ^ '  •  - 

recommended  that  provision  should  be  made    I°}S^^5^P!L**"A;•  ••::i;: ^^^^'' 

by  kw  for  such  an  Exchange  of  so  much  of  S  111' SS'^iS^c;.^.^. ""."f :::::::::;  i:t.' 

the  six  per  cent,  stock  as  should  not  be  re-    AtpteMmre,flvep«roMiu J"     \ 

deemed  during  the  year  1825.  At  pleMore,  three  per  centi K;^^^^ 

An  act  to  authorize  the  exchange  of  certain       By  this  statement  it  appears  that,  in  *' 

stocks  was  approved  Hay  26,  1824.     It  au-  years  1829  and  1880,  no  part  of  the  p:' 

thorized  the  l^esident  to  borrow  on  the  credit  debt  was  reimbursable  excepting  $7,<'^  .    * 

of  the  United  States,  on  or  before  April  1,  five  per  cents  and  the  three  per  cents;  !.• 

1825,  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  millions  of  dol-  as  these  bore  a  less  interest  than  tliat  port,  z 

lars  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  4i  per  of  the  idx  per  cents  of  1818  which  was  p; 

cent.,  and  reimbursable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  deemable  on  the  1st  of  January,  1626,  ti^ 
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rhich,  for  the  want  of  means,  it  was  thought  tha  country  affording  higher  indnoements  to 

ould  not  be  reimborsed  before  the  years  1829  the  investment  of  capital." 

nd  1830,  the  Oommittee  of  Ways  and  Means  Under  this   act   stock  was   issued  in  the 

elieved  it  advisable  to  provide  for  that  por-  amonnt  of  only  $1,689,886.16. 

ion  by  a  new  stock,  at  a  reduced  rate  of  in*  With  these  trausactions  the  -refunding  oper- 

erest  and  payable  at  those  periods.    The  com-  ations  of  the  Government  dosed,  not  to  be  re- 

littee  therefore  recommenaed  a  new  loan,  or  newed  again  for  many  years.   The  outstanding 

n  exchange  to  the  amount  of  $12,000,000,  at  debt  continued  to  be  reduced  by  redemptions 

rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  4^  per  cent.,  from  the  surplus  revenues,  uutil  in  1886  it  was 

eimbursable  in  equal  portions  in  the  years  practically  extinguished.    Subsequently,  how* 

S29  and  1880.  ever,  owing  to  insufficient  revenues  and  the 

An  act  for  this  purpose  was  approved  March  extraordinary  expenses  caused  by  the  Mexican 

,  1825.    The  first  section  authorized  the  Pres-  war,  a  new  debt  was  incurred,  amounting  on 

lent  to  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the  United  June  80,  1861,  to  $90,680,878.72. 

tates  a  sum  not  exceeding  $12,000,000,  at  not  The  unprecedented  expenses  incurred  in  the 

xceeding  4  V^^  cent,  interest,  $6,000,000  of  war  of  secession,  during  the  four  years  from 

ho  principal  to  be  reimbursable  at  the  plea-  1861  to  1866,  were  paray  met  by  the  imposi- 

are  of  the  Government  at  any  time  after  De-  tion  of  heavy  taxes,  but  largely  by  the  issue 

ember  81,  1828,  and  $6,000,000  at  any  time  of  loans  bearing  various  rates  of  interest  and 

fter  December  81,  1829,  the  money  borrowed  having  different  periods  to  run.    Some  of  the 

o  be  applied  to  redeeming  such  part  of  the  earlier  loans  were  redeemed  from  the  proceeds 

ix  per  cent  stock  as  was  reimbursable  after  of  loans  subsequently  issued, 

annary  1,  1826.     The  Bank  of  the  United  On  August  81, 1866,  when  the  debt  reached 

>tate9  waa  to  be  permitted  to  lend  the  sum  its  highest  point,  the  interest-bearing  debt  was 

»r  any  part  thereof,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  made  up  of  loans  bearing  interest  as  follows: 

'reasury  was  authorized  to  raise  the  money         Foiirp«rMDta |6i8,ifr  9S 

>y  selling  certificates  of  stock,  not  under  par.  fits  per  otntM,  .* .' .'  *                       is9,i7&,t«7  «5 

Miction  8  proposed  a  subscription  to  the  amount         S**  P*'  *^°if  •  •  *  v  w i  •  •  *  ^*Si'jS!'SJ  5 

^  J^! ^  /wv/T/MYiT^  jTl  •  .*'^*  H/v»vM  w  «M«  aiu vuuw  Beven  and  three  tenthe  per  oenU . .       680,000,000  00 

►f  $  12,000,000  of  the  six  per  cent,  stock  of  the  *^  — . 

ear  1818,  all  subscriptions  in  this  stock  to  be  Totritatewet-beMtagdeM....  $8,881,080,884  ss 

ounted  as  a  part  of  the  $12  000,000  author-  Some  of  these  bonds  were  paid  off,  and 

zed  by  the  act  to  be  borrowed.  For  the  whole  others  were  converted  into  the  five-twenty 

>r  any  part  of  the  sum  subscribed  in  money  or  oonsols  of  1866,  1867,  and  1868,  bearing  6  per 

ix  per  cents,  certificates  of  stock  were  to  be  o^Qt.  interest. 

ssued  at  not  exceeding  4  per  cent,  interest,  On  March  18, 1869,  Congress  passed  an  act 

rivable  quarterly,  and  reimbursable  as  pro-  to  strengthen  the  public  credit,  in  which  it  is 

ided  for  in  the  first  section.    The  same  fands  declared  that  "  the  faith  of  the  United  States 

ilready  pledged  by  law  for  the  payment  of  the  {g  solemnly  pledged  to  payment  in  coin  or  its 

nterest  and  the  reinabursement  of  the  princi-  equivalent  of  ^1  its  interest-bearing  obliga^ 

>al  of  the  stock  which  might  be  redeemed  or  tions,  except  in  cases  where  the  law  authoriz- 

jxchanged,  were  to  remsin  pledged  for  pay-  \i^  their  issue  has  expressly  provided  that  the 

rient  of  the  mterest  and  the  reimbursement  of  B^nie  ihay  Tw  paid  in  lawful  money  or  other 

he  principal  of  the  stock  created  under  this  currency  than  gold  and  silver ;   but  none  of 

^ct.                                         i»     J       J     vj  ^^^  interest-baring  obligations  not  lUready 

The  low  rate  of  mterest  offered  made  this  due  should  be  redeemed  or  paid  before  matu- 

oan  a  failure,  as  far  as  borrowing  money  was  rity,  unless  at  such,  time  United  States  notes 

toncerned,  and  the  amount  of  stock  exchanged  gboald  be  convertible  into  coin  at  the  option 

mder  the  act  was  oomparativelv  small.    The  of  the  holder,  or  unless  at  such  time  bonds  of 

vcretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report  of  the  United  States  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  in- 

Jecember  22.  1826,  says :  "  The  proper  mea-  terest  than  the  bonds  to  be  redeemed  could  be 

inres  were  taken  to  execute  this  act,  but  have  gold  at  par  in  coin."    This  act  had  the  effect  of 

jrevailed  only  to  a  limited  extent.    The  opera-  Improving  the  credit  of  the  country,  and,  as  it 

ion  of  exchange,  which  was  first  resorted  to,  was  believed  that  the  outstanding  debt  might 

ook  effect  to  the  amount  of  $1,686,188.88,  ^  refunded  into  bonds  bearing  a  tower  rate  of 

ind  this  sum,  divided  into  equal  parts,  forms  interest,  the  matter  was  thoroughly  discussed 

he  two  sums  that  now  stand  in  the  general  in  the  succeeding  Congress,  and  an  act  for  the 

Able  of  the  debt  as  redeemable  in  the  years  pnrpose  was  approved  July  14,  1870,  entitled 

1839  and  1880,  while  they  have  also  served  to  4«  ^^  ^t  to  authorize  the  refunding  of  the  na- 

iiminish  by  so  much  the  six  per  cent  stock  of  tional  debt,"  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

1818      Proposals  for  the  residue  of  the  sum  ^  ^  „,,,^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

granted  were  next  iasued,  but  no  offers  were  taUvm  of  ths  Un4M  8taU$  of  Amerioa  in  (hnmm 

received.    The  causes  of  the  failure,  it  may  be  ammnJbiUAy  That  the  Seoretaiy  of  the  Troasary  is  ner^- 

[resumed,  were  the  low  rate  of  interest  and  hy  aathoriied  to  inae,  in  *  sum  or  iumy  not  ezoeed. 

*!iort  periods  of  redemption  held  out  by  the  ***»  ^  *^®  '«E«f»^^'^«  ^"?i^TT"^°"c.^^"*7' 

...  |Fvsivw  VE  »«i^«..i^v»  -«»«*  v«.  .#/  »uv  ^^jpon  o,  registered  bonds  of  the  United  States,  in 

(lot,  in  conjunction  with  an  activity  m  the  rocb  fonn  as  be  may  prescribe,  and  of  denon^ationi 

commeroial  and  manufiftcturing  operations  of  of  flffy  dollan,  or  some  multiple  of  that  sum,  redeem- 
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able  in  coin  of  the  present  standard  Talne.  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Unitea  States,  alter  ten  years  nom  the 
date  of  their  issue,  and  bearing  interest,  payable  semi- 
annuaUy  in  such  coin  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per 
annum ;  also  a  sum  or  sums  not  ezoeedinf  in  the  ag- 
n«gate  three  hundred  million  dollars  or  like  bon<&, 
Uie  same  in  all  respects,  but  payable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  United  States  after  fifteen  years  fVom  the  date 
of  their  issue,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  four 
and  a  half  per  cent  per  annum ;  also  a  sum  or  sums 
not  ezoee(tinff  in  the  agmgate  one  thousand  million 
dollars  of  like  bonds,  the  same  in  all  respects,  but 
payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States  after 
thirty  years  irom  the  date  of  their  issue,  and  beaiinip 
interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum ;  aU 
of  which  said  seyeral  classes  of  bonds  and  the  interest 
thereon  shall  be  ezemnt  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes 
or  duties  of  the  United  States,  as  weU  as  from  taxation 
in  any  form  by  or  under  State,  municipal,  or  local  au- 
thoritjr ;  and  the  said  bonds  shall  have  set  forth  and 
expressed  upon  their  face  the  above  specified  condi- 
tions, and  shall,  with  their  coupons,  be  made  payable 
at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  But  notning  in 
this  act,  or  in  any  other  law  now  in  force,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorise  any  increase  whatever  of  the  bond- 
ed debt  of  the  United  SUtes. 

SxoTiop^  2.  And  b4  U  further  enaded J  That  the  Seo- 
ntaiy  oi  the  Treasuiy  is  hereby  authorized  to  sell  and 
dispose  of  any  of  the  bonds  issued  under  this  act,  at 
not  less  than  their  par  vidue  for  coin,  and  to  apply  the 
proceeds  thereof  to  the  redemption  of  any  of  the  bonds 
of  the  United  States  outstanding,  and  known  as  five- 
twenty  bonds,  at  their  par  value,  or  he  may  exchange 
the  same  for  such  five-twenty  bonds,  par  for  por ;  but 
the  bonds  hereby  authorized  shall  be  used  for  no  other 
purpose  whatsoever.  And  a  simi  not  exceediujg;  one 
hair  of  one  per  cent  of  the  bonds  herein  authorized  is 
hereby  appropriated  to  pay  the  expense  of  preparing, 
issuing,  advertising,  ana  disposing  of  the  same. 

6x0.  8.  And  ht  ufwiher  enaetM^  That  the  payment 
of  any  of  the  bonds  nereby  authorized  after  the  en>ira- 
tion  of  the  said  several  terms  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  wir^ 
years,  shall  be  made  in  amounts  to  be  determined  fh>m 
time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  his 
discretion,  the  bonds  so  to  be  paid  to  be  distinguished 
and  described  by  the  dates  ana  numbers,  beginmng  for 
each  successive  payment  with  the  bonds  of  each  class 
last  dated  and  numbered ;  of  the  time  of  which  in- 
tended payment  or  redemption  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  give  public  notice,  and  tiie  interest  on 


the  particular  bonds  so  selected  at  any  thne  to  be  rs:  ^ 
ahali  cease  at  the  expiration  of  three  months  fr.iL  'it 
date  of  such  notice. 

8x0.  4.  And  be  Ufyariher  maetsd.  That  the  Sec^ 
taiy  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorised,  witk  ^y 
coin  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  wLid  ': 
Diav  lawflilly  apply  to  such  purpose,  or  which  ci&j  ^ 
derived  from  the  sale  of  any  of  the  boDd«,  tbe  i«>Ir '' 
which  is  provided  for  in  this  act,  topay  at  \)&i sr . 
cancel  any  six  per  cent  bonds  of  the  Unued  Su:..*  -I 
the  kind  known  as  five-twenty  bonds,  which  u  : 
become  or  shall  hereafter  beoome  redeemabk  b,r  u 
terms  of  their  issue.    But  the  particiilar  boniif '"  ' 
be  paid  and  canceled  shall  in  all  caaea  be  m>i:  ..'-<^ 
ana  s|>edfled  by  class,  date,  and  number,  in  tbe  '^i 
of  their  numbers  ana  issue,  beginning  with  tic : 
numbered  and  issued,  in  puoUc  notice  to  be  gi^r:.  > 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  in  three  nr  i^- 
after  the  date  of  such  public  notice  the  interest  <-c  'i- 
bonds  so  seleoted  and  advertised  to  be  paid  shAll  ct^*** 


.■J 


On  January  20, 1871,  an  act  waa  opproTd 
amending  the  above,  as  follows: 

B4 it tnaeUd  ly ihi  8enaU  and Hovm  of  R^t-  ■ 
taUvM  of  the  VhiUd  States  of  America  tn  O- 
aetembled^  That  the  amount  of  bonds  autbnri?': . 
the  act  approved  July  fourteen,  eighteen  faundr^i  ^j 
seventy,  entitled  *^  An  act  to  authorise  the  ret.iTM:r: 
of  the  national  debt,"  to  be  issued  bearing  fiv.  ^ 
oentum  interest  per  annum,  be,  and  the  same  Is 't- 
ereased  to  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  -L; 
interest  of  any  portion  of  the  bonds  issned  under  ^i 
act,  or  this  act,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secrv*i.7 
of  the  Treasury,  m  made  jmyable  Quarter-^  c&r  r 
J¥ovidedf  however,  That  this  act  shsll  not  ht  /:- 
•trued  to  authorize  any  increase  of  the  total  am  " ' 
of  bonds  provided  for  by  the  act  to  which  this  ki  • 
an  amendment 

At  that  time  there  was  considerable  d<r  *. 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  sell  '^:: 
of  the  bonds  on  the  terms  fixed  by  the  h-^ 
as  the  six  per  cent,  bonds  which  bore  iDtcrtr 
in  coin  were  stiU  selling  in  the  market  at  c  -j- 
siderably  below  par. 

On  February  28,  1871,  the  interest-bear  r: 
debt  of  the  Govemment  consisted  of  th«  i  t* 
lowing : 


Statement  ihomng  the  condition  qfthe  interest-hearing  debt  of  the  United  States^  aa  ehntn  h$  tU 
boohtofthe  Treasury  Department,  on  the  close  ofhmneesy  February  28^  1S7L 


TITLK  or  LOAK. 

Avlboifalng  ad. 

Rate 
cat. 

WhnpayaUek 

1 

Loan  of  1866 

Jane  14,1368 

6 
• 

6 
6 
• 

6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

•  • 

Jan.!,  1874..         $=«,"•■* 

Loan  of  Feb.,  IMl  C81'a) 

Oregon  War  Debt 

Feb.  8.  1861 

DecSl,  1880.           1^4:^  > 

March  «.  1861 

Jnly  1, 1881..  >              i*i^  ■*■ 

LoMi  of  Jnly  and  An^.,  1S«1  C8ra). 
Ftre-twentlea  of  1809 

JalylTandAag.6, 1861.. 
Feb.  «6, 1868 

June  80l  1881. '       \^,\  *.: 

After  May  1,1867... 

May  1,1889..        41^,: -^  '•• 

Loan  of  1868  rsrs) 

Ten-ferlieB  of  1864 

March  8. 1868 

Jnne8ilL]68t'         't  *-.    • 

Maivh8.1864 

After  Match  1,1874. 
After  Nor.  1,1868.. 
After  Kov.  1, 1869.. 
After  KoT.  1,1870.. 
AfterJalyl,187U.. 
After  Jnly  1,187S.. 
After  Jnly  1,1878.. 

March  1 19<^         lH,i*' 

FtTO-tweotiet  of  March,  1864 

March  8, 1864. 

Nov.  1.1884..  1           5  1-.    • 

Fire-  twenties  of  June,  1864 

Jane  80. 1864. 

Not.  l,lj«8t..!        Iftrjv     ' 

Flre-twentleB  of  1865 

Maroh8,186&. 

Not.  1, 1885. . »        l^i..::  • 

CVHMolsofl866 

March  8. 1865. 

Jnly  1,1^5..         261.  !   > 
Julyl,188T..         SS-.v- 
Ja^  1, 1888. .           ia-f^v*  • 

Consols  of  1867  

March  8. 1866 

Oonaols  of  1868 

March  8. 1865. 

Total 

at»s,S4.v:  • 

The  table  on  page  759  shows  the  market 
price  in  coin,  leas  accmed  interest,  of  the  va- 
rions  seonrities  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment from  1869  to  Jannar^  1,  1879,  indnsiTe, 
and  is  instmctlTe  as  showmg  the  state  of  the 

Sablic  credit  at  the  dates  specified.     It  will 
e  seen  that  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 


the  refunding  act,  Jnly,  1870,  the  fire-twei*: 
bonds  of  1862,  which  had  been  redeon.:^   • 
longer  than  any  other  class  of  bonds,  £.  •' 
which  would  naturally  be  called  in  first,  w 
worth  in  the  market  only  (93.30  for  each  $1  ' 
The  refunding  act  authorized  tbe  sale  of  \\ 
five  per  cents  at  not  lees  than  par,  and  it  v^ . 
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evident  that  until  the  credit  of  the  conntry  in  tho  Trea8UT7  of  the  United  States,  voold  be  i  loa 

conld  be  considerably  advanoed  no  successful  ofinterest  for  three  months, 

steps  toward  refunding  under  this  law  could  It  was  farther  agreed  that  the  #Qbscril)6?! 

be  taken.    It  will  also  be  seen  by  that  table  should  receive  as  commissions  whateyer  mu:L; 

thatf  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  18,  remain  of  the  half  of  one  per  cent,  allowed  t'j 

1869,  the  market  value  of  United  States  se-  law  upon  the  $200,000,000  after  paying  tb^ 

ourities  uniformly  and  rapidly  increased.    8o  cost  of  preparing  and  issuing  the  bonds.   Ua- 

rapid  was  this  advance  that,  in  February,  1871,  der  this  contract  the  remainder  of  the  %2'A- 

it  was  believed  that  sales  of  five  per  cents  could  000,000  offered  was  sold,  and  the  transactiorb 

be  made ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  28th  of  that  were  completed  before  the  1st  of  April,  lb7£. 

month  Secretary  Boutwell  g^ve  public  notice  On  January  28,  187S,  Secretary  Bootvc!] 

that  on  and  after  the  6th  of  tne  following  made  another  contract  with  certain  banktri, 

March  books  would  be  opened  in  this  country  in  which  they  agreed  to  tai^e  at  least  $10.*k<*j.- 

and  in  Europe  for  subscriptions  to  the  bonds  000  of  the  five  per  cent  bonds,  with  a  right  y 

issued  under  the  refunding  act.    All  the  na-  subscribe  forthe  remaining  $300,000,000.  Tbt 

tional  banks  in  this  country,  and  a  large  num-  other  conditions  of  the  contract  were  subst^- 

ber  of  bankers  both  here  and  in  Europe,  were  tially  the  same  as  those  of  the  agreement  &bovt 

authorized  to  receive  subscriptions.    On  the  mentioned. 

1st  of  August  following,  the  subscriptions  to  Under  the  contract  there  were  sold  bj  Se^ 

the  new  five  per  cent,  loan  amounted  to  $65,-  retarr  Boutwell  $50,000,000  of  the  five  per 

775,550,  mainly  made  by  national  banks,  and  a  cent  bonds, 

like  amount  of  six  per  cent  bonds  was  retired.  This   arrangement  appears  to  have  lk<3 

Early  in  that  month  an  agreement  was  en-  continued  by  Secretary  Kichardson,  Mr.  Bont* 

tered  into  with  certain  bankers  in  Europe  and  well^s  successor,  who  during  his  term  of  ofL^^ 

in  the  United  States,  by  the  terms  of  which  sold  under  its  provisions  $51,4M,700  of  th< 

the  parties  subscribing  had  a  right  to  subscribe  five  per  cents,  and  also  sold  in  June,  1874.  *j) 

fortneremainderof  $200,000, 000  of  said  bonds,  other  parties,  by  special  agreement,  for  oot 

by  giving  notice  thereof  at  any  time  previous  fourth  of  one  per  cent  commisaion,  an  a^lh- 

to  the  1st  of  April  next  succeeding,  and  by  tional  $6,000,000  of  the  five  per  cent  bosd?^ 

subscribing  for  $10,000,000  at  once,  and  an  the  subscribers  to  pay  the  aoomed  interest  i^ 

average  of  at  least  $5,000,000  of  bonds  per  date  of  the  maturity  of  the  bonds  called  sg^^t 

month  during  the  intervening  time,  subject  to  their  subscriptions,  for  aU  of  wbidi  «x  per 

the  right  of  the  national  banks  to  subscribe  cent,  bonds  were  retired.    He  klso,  under  bi> 

for  $50,000,000  within  sixty  days  from  the  act  of  December  17,  1873,  isaned  of  the  fi^o 

25th  day  of  August    It  was  also  agreed  that  per  cents  $13,957,000  in  exchange  for  an  ecrji! 

the  subscriptions  should  be  made  through  na-  amount  of  the  five  per  cent  loan  of  Jime  14. 

tional  banks,  and  that  certificates  of  deposit  1858. 

therefor  might  be  issued  by  said  banks  to  the  On  the  2d  of  July,  187i,  Secretary  Bn^- 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury;   that  the  bonds  tow,  successor  to  Secretary  Richardson,  inntr*! 

should  be  lodged  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  sealed  proposals  for  the  balance  of  the  fire  rkir 

United  States  to  the  amount  of  the  deposit;  oents  which  remained   unsold,  $178,548.8<'\ 

and  that  the  banks  should  be  made  deposita-  and  in  response  thereto  received  yarioos  bi^li 

ries  for  this  purpose  under  the  provisions  of  aggregating  in  amount  $75,983,550.    Of  thc^ 

the  national  banking  act    Under  this  arrange-  bids  there  were  accepted  $10,118,550,  at  fur 

ment  was  initiated  the  plan  by  which  the  Gov-  and  above.    The  proposition  of  an  associ;iti>  ^ 

emment  paid  interest  on  the  bonds  called  in  of  bankers  was  also  accepted  for  the  neg^tis* 

and  interest  on  the  bonds  issued  for  a  period  tion  of  $45,000,000  of  the  bonds,  with  an  ^^ 

not  exceeding  three  months  in  any  one  case,  tion  for  the  balance  of  the  loan;  the  sabscrii- 

Secretary  Boutwell,  in  his  annual  report  to  ers  to  pay  par  and  interest  accrued  to  daU  <■/ 

Congress  for  1871,  explained  the  transaction  maturity  of  each  eaUf  the  oalla  to  be  of  evei 

as  follows:  date  with  the  subscription,  and  a  comroi&-i'Q 

of  one  fourth  of  one  per  oent  to  be  alio^rvd 

By  the  act  establishing  the  national  banking  eystom  upon  the  amount  taken,  the  parties  sub^cr/*- 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorired  to  make  i^g  to  pay  all  expenses  incurred  in  prep^riii- 

^^t^^t^I^lAZ^'Z'^^  F^d  iss^uiig  the  ^r  The  bonds /ere'tak.. 

of  the  national  debt  directed  the  Secretary  of^e  m  accordance  with  the  contract.    The  contrs^ 

Treasury  to  give  three  months'  notice  of  the  payment  was  renewed  January  29, 1875,  with  conditicc^ 

of  any  bonds  which,  in  such  notice,  might  be  sped-  slightly  modified,  so  that  the  contracting  pi"^ 

*^  ^i  ?S¥i''''  I*y^®°*^  .  K*5l«  "S"®  «*  i^^«  tiS  were  allowed  a  oommisnon  of  one  hall  ^^i 

provided  that  the  money  received  for  the  new  bonds  ««««  ^  «  wiutuwoivu  wl  wv  **«" 

should  be  used  only  in  payment  of  bonds  outstanding,  on«  P«r  cent  instead  of  one  fourth  of  one  jx  r 

known  as  five-twenty  bonds.    The  statute  proceedMi  cent ;  and  under  its  terms  the  balasoe  of  n^c^ 

upon  the  idoa  that  the  holders  of  five-twenty  bonds  per  cents  was  sold,  and  for  the  entire  tale«  « 

should  receive  three  months*  mterest  upon  their  bonds  fifee  amount  of  six  per  oents  was  retired. 

after  notice  should  be  siven  by  the  Qovemment    As  mi  ^  ^«fs««.  «•«««•»*  ^#  fl„^  ,^«  ^.^^.4.  »T,i\.v. 

this  notice  could  be  gi?en  safely  only  upon  subecrip-  ,   The  entore  anjount  of  five  per  cente  autho.- 

tions  already  made  or  secured,  the  general  necessary  "^ea  by  the  refunding  act  having  been  inc* 

result,  even  mease  the  money  were  paid  into  and  held  disposed  of  by  Secretary  Bristow,  Secretur; 
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Morrill,  his  successor,  on  the  24th  of  Angast,  excess  of  $1,000,  and  all  national  banks  were 
1876,  entered  into  a  contract  with  certain  bank-  invited  to  become  depositaries  for  the  purpose 
ers  for  the  sale  of  the  9300,000,000  of  four  and  of  aiding  in  placing  the  loan, 
a  half  per  cents  for  refunding  purposes,  the  The  process  of  refunding  continued  during 
parties  to  be  allowed  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  the  calendar  year  1878  with  more  or  less  suc- 
commission  upon  the  amount  they  might  take,  cess,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  there  had 
til  ey  to  assume  and  defray  all  expenses  incurred  been,  sold  of  four  per  cents  for  this  purpose 
in  tiie  preparation  and  issue  of  the  bonds.  Un-  $178,085,450.  The  resumption  act  of  Janu- 
der  tills  arrangement  there  were  sold  up  to  ary  14,  1875,  provided  for  a  return  to  specie 
March  4^  1877,  when  Mr.  MorrilPs  term  of  payments  on  January  1,  1879.  As  resump- 
office  expired,  about  $90,000,000,  for  which  tion  would  remove  the  difference  in  value  be- 
an equal  amount  of  six  per  cent,  bonds  was  tween  the  coin  and  paper  currency  of  the 
called.  country,  the  banks  belonging  to  the  Clearing- 

The  credit  of  the  country  now  rapidly  ad-  House  Association  of  New  York  agreed  with 

ranced,  and  on  April  6th  Secretary  oherman,  the  Treasury  Department  that  on  and  after 

who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Morrill,  addressed  a  that  date  they  would  take  legal-tender  notes  in 

letter  to  the  associated  bankers  who  had  the  payment  of  all  obligations  of  the  Goverument. 

contract  for  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  bonds.  Under  this  arrangement  payments  for  interest 

in  which  he  announced  that  when  the  sales  on  the  public  debt  and  for  bonds  called  in  for 

reached  $200,000,000  he  proposed  to  withdraw  redemption,  which  were  theretofore  made  by 

the  bonds  from  tne  market.    At  that  time  the  the  check  of  the  United  States  Treasurer  issued 

four  and  a  half  per  cents  were  somewhat  be-  payable  in  New  York,  could  be  made  after 

low  par  in  Europe,  and  but  little  above  par  in  the  Ist  of  January  in  legal-tender  notes.    The 

this  country.     They  continued,  however,  to  necessity  for  disbursing  coin  having  thus  been 

appreciate,  and  before  the  1st  of  July  the  practically  removed,  there  was  no  longer  any 

whole   $200,000,000  were   taken,  of   which  need  of  requiring  payments  due  the  Qovem- 

$185,000,000  were  applied  to  refundmg,  and  ment  to  be  made  in  coin.    So  on  the  1st  of 

$15,000,000,  by  the  consent  of  the  contracting  January,  1879,  announcement  was  made  that 

parties  ^ven  on  the  11th  of  May,  to  resump-  payments  for  bonds  issued  might  thereeiter 

tion  purposes.  be  made  in  legal-tender  notes;  and  a  system 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1877,  a  contract  was  of  graded  commissions  was  established,  with 

made  with  certain  bankers  for  the  sale  of  four  a  view  of  encouraging  banks  to  make  their 

per  cent,  bonds,  with  a  proviso  that  the  loan  subscriptions  as  large  as  possible.    Under  this 

should  be  open  to  public  subscription  for  a  new  arrangement  subscriptions  came  in  very 

period  of  one  month.     This  loan  and  the  rapidly,  and  there  was  throughout  the  coun- 

method  of  selling  it  proved  very  popular,  and  try  unprecedented  activity  in  the  public  stocks, 

before  the  dose  of  the  thirty  days  during  which  greatly  advanced  in  market  value  from 

which  sabscriptions  were  open  to  the  public  day  to  day.     As  many  of  the  bonds  called 

at  large,  $75,496,550  of  the  bonds  were  sold,  were  held  in  Europe,  the  payment  of  them 

of  which  $25,000,000  were  reserved  for  re-  necessarily  caused  a  drain  of  gold  firom  the 

samption  and  the  remainder  applied  to  refund-  country,  and  this  was  beginning  to  cause  a 

ingpnrposes.  tight  money  market  and  embarrassment  to  the 

The  agitation  by  Congress  of  such  measures  financial  operations  of  the  country.  To  avoid 
as  a  repeal  of  the  resumption  act,  and  the  re-  such  embarrassment,  Secretary  Sherman  on 
establishing  in  the  currency  of  the  country  of  January  21, 1879,  made  a  contract  with  cer- 
the  silver  dollar,  the  issue  of  which  had  been  tain  prominent  foreign  bankers,  by  which  $5,- 
dlscontinued  by  the  coinage  act  of  1878.  some-  000,000  a  month  of  the  four  per  cent,  con- 
wbat  alarmed  Investors,  and  retarded  tne  fur-  sols  were  to  be  taken  in  England,  that  amount 
tber  sale  of  four  per  cent  bonds.  The  oppo-  being  deemed  sufficient  to  prevent  the  shipment 
nenta  of  resumption,  however,  were  not  able  of  gold  from  this  country  to  pay  for  caUed 
to  repeal  the  resumption  act,  and  the  advo-  bonds.  The  plan  resulted  successfully, 
cates  of  remonetizing  the  silver  dollar  snc^  Meanwhile  Congress,  by  an  act  approved 
ceeded  only  in  having  the  coin  reissued  in  January  25,  1879,  authorized  the  exchange  of 
amounts  of  not  less  than  $2,000,000  nor  more  the  four  per  cent  consols  of  1907  for  an  equal 
than  $4,000,000  per  month  on  Government  amount  of  any  outstanding  uncalled  six  per 
account,  the  profit  in  its  coinage  to  accrue  to  cent,  five-twenty  bonds  of  the  United  States, 
the  Government  instead  of  to  the  holders  of  the  Department  to  pay  the  holders  of  the  bonds 
bolHon.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1878,  Sec-  exchanged  the  accrued  interest  and  additional 
retary  Sherman,  having  concluded  all  con-  interest  for  a  period  of  three  months.  Under 
tracts  for  the  sale  of  four  per  cents,  gave  no-  this  authority  there  were  exchanged  for  flve- 
tice  that  he  would  receive  subscriptions  from  twenty  six  per  cent  bonds  $806,000.  To  fur- 
the  pablio  at  large  for  the  sale  of  these  bonds,  ther  facilitate  the  refunding  operations  of  the 
and  efiTorts  were  again  made  to  popularize  them  Government,  Congress,  by  an  act  approved 
and  to  facDitate  their  sale.  The  purchasers  February  26,  1879,  authorized  the  issue  of  re- 
were  to  be  allowed  a  commission  of  one  fourth  funding  certificates  in  sums  of  $10,  bearing  in* 
of  one  pee  cent  on  the  amount  purchased  in  terest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
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convertible  at  any*  time,  with  accrued  interest, 
into  the  four  per  cent,  bonds  described  in  the 
refandiDg  act — ^the  money  received  to  be  ap- 
plied only  in  the  payment  of  bonds  bearing  in- 
terest at  a  rate  not  less  than  6  per  cent. 

Apprehensions  that  there  would  be  difflcnlty 
In  settlements  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1879,  for 
the  large  amount  of  bonds  which  had  been 
subscribed  for  in  January,  caused  a  temporary 
depreciation  in  the  price  of  the  bonds  and  cer- 
tificates. It  was  believed,  however,  that  this 
depreciation  was  but  temporary,  and  that, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  settlements  could 
be  made  without  difficulty,  the  bonds  and  cer- 
tificates would  again  appreciate  in  value.  To 
secure  to  the  Government  the  advantage  of 
the  appreciation,  Secretary  Sherman  on  March 
4,  1879,  gave  notice  that  when  the  outstand- 
ing five-twenty  six  per  cent,  bonds  of  the 
United  States  should  be  covered  by  subscrip- 
tions to  the  four  per  cent,  consols  of  1907, 
the  latter  would  be  withdrawn  from  sale  un- 
der the  terms  proposed  in  the  Department's 
circular  of  January  1,  1879,  and  the  terms 
stated  in  the  cou  tract  of  January  21,  1879. 

As  soon  as  the  1st  of  April  passed,  and 
without  embarrassment  in  the  settlement  of 
balances,  subscriptions  poured  in  rapidly.  On 
the  4th  of  that  month  one  subscription  was 
received  for  $40,000,000.  This  was  followed 
by  a  subscription  of  $10,000,000,  another  of 
$2,000,000,  two  more  of  $25,000,000  each,  and 
another  of  $30,000,000,  together  with  others 
of  less  amounts.  Of  these,  $59,565,700  were 
accepted,  and  $60,919,800,  which  came  too  late, 
were  rejected,  and  further  sales  ceased. 

The  policy  of  withdrawing  further  sales  of 
the  bonds  under  the  offer  of  January  1st  proved 
to  be  a  wise  one ;  and  immediately  after  the 
suspension  of  sales  of  certificates  and  bonds  on 
April  4th,  as  above  stated,  steps  were  taken  with 
a  view  of  again  offering  them  at  an  advance 
upon  their  previous  price.  On  April  16th 
there  were  offered  to  the  public  $150,000,000 
of  the  four  per  cents  at  a  premium  of  one  naif 
of  one  per  cent.,  and  in  addition  thereto  about 
$45,000,000  of  refunding  certificates,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  whole  being  sufficient  to  redeem 
the  outstanding  ten -forty  bonds,  which  were  all 
the  bonds  redeemable  at  that  time.  The  four 
per  cents  were  also  offered  in  exchange  for  the 
ten-forties,  as  authorized  by  the  act  of  January 
25,  1879.  Before  the  close  of  the  day  sub- 
scriptions under  the  new  terms  for  $2,000,000 
of  Uie  bonds  offered  were  received.  The  next 
day  came  one  for  $10,000,000,  followed  by  oth- 
ers of  $1,000,000,  $2,000,000,  and  $4,000,000 
respectively,  and  others  for  smaller  amounts ; 
and  Just  before  the  close  of  business  on  that  day, 
a  subsoription  was  received  from  one  bank,  rep- 
resenting a  large  number  of  private  bankers  m 
New  York,  for  the  entire  amount  of  bonds 
offered  and  $40,000,000  of  the  refunding  cer- 
tificates. Subscriptions  were  received  and  ac- 
cepted for  $149,889,650,  and  received  and  de- 
clined for  $84,755,000.    Exchanges  were  also 


made  to  the  amount  of  $2,080,500.  The  sub- 
scription of  $40,000,000  for  the  reftmding  cer- 
tificates was  also  declined,  the  evident  intent 
of  the  law  being  that  they  should  be  distrib- 
uted as  far  as  practicable  among  the  people. 
To  bring  the  certificates  within  the  reach  of 
small  investors,  on  and  after  April  18th  iLeL- 
sale  was  restricted  to  Independent  Trea^arj 
officers  and  public  officers  bonded  for  that  par- 
pose,  and  to  sums  not  exceeding  $100  at  oc«; 
time.  In  response  to  the  invitation  to  becou.e 
depositaries  for  the  sale  of  these  oertificatex 
509  public  officers  and  76  national  banks  wcrc 
designated  for  the  purpose,  and  engaged  in  iL»f 
sale. 

The  sale  of  the  certificates  was  completed  'jh 
June,  1879,  and  the  proceeds  were  implied  t* 
the  redemption  of  the  ten-forty  bonds.  Tbo 
certificates  were  sold  as  follows: 

Bj  pablto  offleen  dadgnated  m  dapoattariM $3S.54Q  ?^ 

Bf  national  banks Ll^T.r^ 

B7  Indepaadent  Treaawy  offioara Ia-i4^.9««j 

la  all $M,oiil,:5<} 

Thus  was  accomplished  the  refonding  of  &r. 
the  bonds  which  were  then  redeemable,  witL- 
out  the  loss  of  a  dollar,  and  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  country. 

The  entire  amount  of  four  and  a  half  per 
cent  bonds  issued  by  Secretary  Sherman  for 
refunding  purposes  has  been  $136,000,000 ;  oi' 
fonr  per  cent.  Donds  and  refunding  certificate 
$710,845,950 ;  making  a  total  of  $B46,845,9.x> : 
for  which  were  redeemed  of  six  per  cent 
bonds  $651,195,700,  and  of  five  per  oent.  boodi 
$194,150,250,  resulting  in  an  annnal  waving  m 
the  interest  charge  of  $14,290,416.50. 

The  following  table  shows  all  the  tran.«ac- 
tions  under  the  refunding  acta  since  I87t\ 
with  the  amount  of  annniil  interest  charge 
saved  thereon : 


TZTLK  or  LOAN. 


LoanoflSSS 

Tan-fiMTtlea ori864  ... 
FlT»-twantlea  of  18SS. 
FlTe-tweatlaa  of  Mar- 

1864 

V1y«-tw«ntlaB  of  Joaa, 

1864 

FiTe-twentiea  of  1865. 

Ooneols  of  1865 

Oooaottofl867 

ConaoUofl868 


Total 


6 
0 
6 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


tlU17.000 
103,800.250 
401,14^750 

1«8S7,100 


80,185,450 

100,144,500 

911,887,090 

816,418,000 

87,6n,000 


$1,885,846,090 


$lQJ»jm» 


tl^M^W 


081,CHI<SIB§ 


In  place  of  the  above  bonds  there  have  boa 
issued  bonds  bearing  interest  as  follows: 


htli  or  loan. 

lUI* 

'-iT- 

Fnndadkaoof  1861 

Fmded  loan  of  1891 

Vonded  loan  of  1907,  ta- 
dodinf  raflindlnf  eartlfl- 

tttM. ■■•... • 

5 
H 

4 

•500.000,000 
160,000,000 

TlO^tt^ 

tl9^0««l>tV 
6^0» 

88,4U$8» 

TMal 

^«^^W||f^n^^lHr 

t8L"S&SB 

m^ , 
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It  ihni  appears  that  the  annaal  saving  hereafter  sources  of  the  oonntrj,  Oongress,  hj  act  ap- 

in  the  interest  charge  hj  means  of  the  refund-  proved  February  25, 1862,  authorized  the  issue 

ing  operations  will  be  $1000,846.50.  of  $150,000,000  of  notes  not  bearing  interest, 

J.  K.  Upton,  payable  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 

Aaiatant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  such  denominations  as  the  Secretary  of 

RESUMPTION  OF  SPECIE  PAYMENTS.  ^^^  Treasury  might  deem  expedient,  not  less 

The  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  ^*^  ^^^  dollars  each.    Of  this  amount  $60,- 

Govemment  took  place  on  January  1,  1879,  as  000,000  were  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes 

provided  by  law.  <>'  ^^7  ^*^  <^<^  August  5,  1861.    The  authoriz- 

No  precise  date  can  be  fixed  when  the  sus-  ^^  *ct  farther  provided  as  follows: 

pension  of  specie  payments  thus  resumed  oc-  That  the  amount  of  the  two  kinds  of  notes  to^tber 

carred,  the  suspension  not  having  been  author-  ■hall  at  no  time  exceed  the  aximofone  hundred  and  fifty 


pie  was  necessarily  followed  by  most  of  the  olaimsand  demands  against  the  United  States  of  every 

banks  tiiroughout  the  country,  and  the  Gov-  ^^i^'iffTT'if  wf^*^  for  interest  upon  bonds  and 

««»»,^»*  -,v^«  <^VM^  f^  ♦k^  JLI^^  »»^^<.<.;4^  ;«  notes,  which  shall  be  paid  m  com,  and  shall  also  be 

emment  soon  yielded  to  tiie  same  necessity  m  ^^  ^^ney and  alegaltender in_piymcnt of  aU debts 

respect  to  the  United  States  notes  then  out-  public  and  private,  within  the  United  States,  except 

standing  and  matured.     Gold  commanded  a  duties  on  imports  and  interest  as  aforesaid.    And  any 

nominal  premium   throughout  the  year  1861,  holders  of  eaidUxutcd  States  notes  depositing  any 

but  the  first  recorded  quotation  of  it  was  at  fot  less  tib^flj^y  dollars,  or  wmemd^^^^ 

uuu  Luo  uAoi.  AvwAuw  4uvM.bivu  ML  My  "^  "  Jars.  With  the  Treasurer  of  the  Umted  States,  or  either 

103  on  January  18,  1862.     Of  the  $50,000,000  of  the  Aisistant  Treasurers,  shall  receive  in  exchange 

of  notes  which  had  been  authorized  by  the  thereforduplicatecertifloatesof  deposit,  one  of  whidi 

acts  of  July  17  and  August  6,  1861,  there  were  ™«y  he  transmitted  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury, 

outstanding  at  the  time  of  tiie  suspension  $88,-  ^;¥f  ^  ^i'fi^T?*^  b®**?  ^®  ^""^^^^  ""  equal  amount 
Aai\tu^  A4*«-  ♦!,*  -«-«««-;^«  ^.«  T?  u  of  bonds  of  the  United  States,  coupon  or  registered,  as 
460,000.  After  the  suspension,  on  February  ^ay  by  said  holder  be  desired,  beting  Interest  at  the 
12,  1862,  an  additional  emission  of  $10,000,000  rate  oi  six  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  semi-an- 
was  authorized,  making  in  all  $60,000,000.  nually,  and  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United 
These  notes  bore  no  interest,  were  payable  on  ?>*?.»^  five  yews,  and  payable  twenty  yews  from 
A^^w>»^A  «Ti«i  .^^^;«^«Ki/.  ir>  iivo^«nA»4  Jct  .vnivU^  thc  dstc  thcrcof.  And  such  United  States  notes  shall 
demand,  and  receivable  m  payment  of  public  be  i«»ived  the  same  as  coin,  at  their  par  value,  in  pay- 
daea,  ana  could  be  reissued.  Iney  were  not  ment  for  any  loans  that  may  be  hereafter  sold  or  ne- 
intended,  however,  for  general  circulation  as  gotiated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  may  be 
money,  but  the  practical  demonetization  of  reissued  from  time  to  time  as  the  exigencies  of  the  pub- 
coin  as  a  circulating  medium  left  only  the  de-  ^®  ^^^^  ■***"  "*1^^- 

predated  issues  of  the  banks  to  supply  the  Later  in  the  same  session,  by  act  approved 
entire  circulation  of  the  country;  and  these  March  17, 1862,  Congress  declared  the  outstand- 
proving  insufficient  to  meet  the  extraordinary  ing  notes  of  July  17  and  February  12,  1862,  to 
demands  for  circulation  conseauent  upon  the  be  a  legal  tender  in  like  manner,  for  the  same 
war,  the  Treasury  notes  were  drafted  into  the  purposes  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  the  notes 
service  as  substitutes  for  the  coin  which  had  authorized  by  the  act  of  February  26,  1862. 
fled  the  country.  Still  later,  by  act  of  July  11, 1862,  Congress  an- 
The  Imlance  in  the  Treasury  on  December  thorized  an  additional  issue  of  $160,000,000  of 
80,  1860,  subject  to  the  warrant  of  the  Secre-  notes  of  similar  character,  and,  like  those  al- 
tarr,  was  $2,078,257.  During  the  calendar  year  ready  issued,  exchangeable  for  bonds ;  and  also 
1861  the  net  receipts  of  the  Treasury  from  all  provided  that  the  Secretary  might  receive  and 
sources  were  $218,224,077.64  as  against  $69,-  cancel  any  notes  heretofore  issued,  and  in  lien 
2 17, 080. 19  for  the  previous  year;  buttheexpen-  thereof  issue  an  equal  amount  of  notes  an- 
ditares  had  increased  in  a  still  greater  ratio,  and  thorized  by  this  act.  The  act  also  provided 
in  January,  1862,  the  Treasury  was  unable  to  an-  that  not  less  than  $60,000,000  of  these  notes 
swer  the  requisitions  upon  it  for  disbursements,  should  be  reserved  for  the  payment  of  certain 
Additional  resources  to  carry  on  the  Govern-  deposits,  to  be  used  only  when,  in  the  judgment 
ment  became  imperative,  but  no  coin  was  left  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  same  or 
in  the  country  for  which  to  sell  a  loan.  Of  the  any  part  thereof  might  be  needed  for  that  pur- 
depreciated  bank  currency  there  was  believed  pose.  By  act  of  July  17th  following  Congress 
to  be  then  in  existence  only  about  $150,000,-  authorized  the  issue  of  postage  and  revenue 
000,  and  this  with  the  $60,000,000  ot  Treasury  stamps  for  use  as  fractional  currency,  prefer- 
notes  made  the  entire  circulation  of  the  conn-  ring  this  expedient  to  metallic  coins  or  tokens 
try  only  $210,000,000;  and  to  collect  these  reduced  in  value  below  the  existing  standard, 
notes  together  for  public  disbursement,  scat-  making  them  receivable  in  payment  of  all  dues 
tered  as  they  were  throughout  the  country,  to  the  United  States  under  five  dollars,  and  ex- 
wonld  be  almost  as  hopeless  a  task  as  to  issue  changeable  for  United  States  notes  when  pre- 
a  loan  for  coin  and  bnng  back  to  the  country  sent^  in  sums  of  not  less  than  five  dollars, 
the  metallic  currency  which  had  gone  abroad  to  Under  these  several  acts  a  total  circulation 
pay  foreign  indebtedness.  To  meet  this  emer-  of  $250,000,000  could  be  issued,  and  in  an  im- 
ge&cy,  and  with  a  view  of  utilizing  all  the  re-  probable  contmgency  $50,000,000  more ;  also 
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a  flupply  of  fractional  currency.  These  issnes,  til  Jannarj  80,  1864,  on  which  day  there  were 
together  with  the  issaes  of  bonds,  relieved  the  ontstanding  $449,338,902,  the  highest  poioi 
Treasury  from  its  embarrassment,  and  on  the  reached.  By  act  approved  June  80, 1864,  Coq- 
Ist  of  .fnly,  1862,  not  a  requisition  upon  the  gress  directed  that  the  total  amount  of  UDUtd 
Treasury  from  any  department  remained  un-  States  notes  issued  or  to  be  issued  ahoold  never 
honored.  The  military  reverves  of  June,  July,  exceed  $400,000,000,  and  such  additional  sum, 
and  August  of  that  year,  however,  i^uriously  not  exceeding  $60,000,000,  as  might  be  teoiportfc- 
affected  the  financial  condition  of  the  conn-  rily  required  for  the  redemption  oi  temporary 
try,  and  Congress,  by  act  of  March  8,  1868,  an-  loans.  Despite  this  restriction  as  to  the  amourit 
thorized,  among  other  measures,  an  additional  of  the  notes  which  could  be  issued,  and  the  ei- 
issue  of  $150,000,000  of  notes  having  snbstan-  traordinary  properties  with  which  they  were 
tially  the  same  qualities  and  restrictions  as  endowed,  their  value  depreciated  nntil  on  JuIt 
those  theretofore  issued,  and  provided  that  in  11,  1864,  they  were  worth  but  86  cents  on  a 
lieu  of  any  other  United  States  notes  returned  dollar,  and  their  value  fluctuated  from  day  to 
to  the  Treasury  and  destroyed  there  might  be  day,  unsettling  prices  of  eoromoditiea,  stima- 
issued  an  equal  amount  of  notes  authorized  by  lating  speculation,  and  creating  distmst  an<l 
this  act.  It  also  provided  that  holders  of  United  apprehension  in  all  bnnness  circles.  A  retire- 
States  notes,  issued  imder  and  by  virtue  of  the  ment  of  the  amount  in  excess  of  four  hundred 
several  acts  heretofore  cited,  must  present  them  millions  was  graduaDy  made,  in  con  form  it  j 
for  the  purpose  of  exchangmg  them  for  bonds  with  the  law  and  a  generally  approved  policT 
on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  July,  1863,  and  of  retiring  the  notes  as  rapidly  as  practicable. 
that  thereafter  the  right  to  thus  exchange  them  Secretary  McCuUoch,  in  his  annual  repor 
should  cease  and  determine.  The  same  act  for  1865,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  leiral- 
also  provided  that  in  lieu  of  the  postage  and  tender  acts  were  war  measures  passed  in  a  grrst 
revenue  stamps  authorized  for  use  as  fractional  emergency ;  that  they  should  be  regarded  oolr 
currency,  commonly  called  postal  currency,  as  temporary ;  that  they  ought  not  to  remain 
there  might  be  issued  fractional  notes  of  like  in  force  a  day  longer  than  was  necessary  to 
amounts  and  in  such  form  as  might  be  deemed  enable  the  people  to  prepare  for  a  return  to 
expedient;  the  whole  amount  of  fractional  cur^  the  gold  standard;  and  that  the  work  of  retir- 
rency  issued^  including  postage  and  revenue  ing  the  notes  which  had  been  issued  sboui'i 
stamps,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000.  Under  these  be  commenced  without  delay,  and  earefuily 
several  acts  there  could  be  issued  of  legal-ten-  and  persistently  continned  imtil  all  were  re- 
der  notes  $450,000,000,  and  of  fractional  cur-  tired.  The  House  of  Representatives  on  L»e 
rency  $50,000,000.  No  additional  issue  of  notes  cember  18,  1866,  under  a  suspension  of  the 
was  thereafter  authorized.  rules  by  a  vote  of  144  yeas  to  6  nays,  resolved. 

The  issue  of  Treasury  notes  by  the  Govern-  "  That  this  House  cordially  concure  in  tiie 

ment  was  no  new  departure,  but  the  notes  views  of  the  Secretary  in  relation  to  the  nece?* 

issued  under  the  several  acts  above  stated  bore  sity  of  a  contraction  of  the  currency,  with  a 

certain  qualities  not  given  to  any  issued  prior  view  to  as  early  a  resumption  of  specie  par- 

to  1861.    They  were  declared  by  law  to  be  ments  as  the  bnniness  interests  of  the  eonnrry 

lawful  money  and  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  will  permit;  and  we  hereby  pledge  codperativd 

public  and  private,  except  for  duties  on  im-  action  to  this  end  as  speedily  as  possible.'^   To 

ports  and  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  they  carry  out  this  policy.  Congress,  by  an  act  ar»- 

were  convertible  into  interest- bearing  bonds,  proved  April  12,  1866,  directed  that,  of  Unitrd 

Their  convertible  property,  however,  ceased  to  States  notes  ontstanding,  not  more  than  um 

exist  on  the  first  of  «iuly,  1868,  and  since  that  milUona  might  be  retired  and  canceled  within 

date  the  Government  has  had  for  the  first  time  six  months  from  the  passage  of  this  art,  snd 

in  its  history  a  national  currency  of  its  own  thereafter  not  more  than  finur  millions  in  snr 

notes — ^notes  not  convertible  into  other  obliga-  one  month.    Under  the  authority  of  that  art 

tions  and  not  redeemable  at  any  specified  time  notes  were  retired  until  tiie  amount  ootstand- 

or  place.    These  notes  were  both  a  loan  to  the  ing  December  81,  1867,  had  been  reduced  to 

Government  and  a  national  cturenoy.     The  $856,000,000 ;  but  a  stringent  money  market^ 

only  justification  attempted  for    their   issue  a  decline  in  values,  and  the  remonstrances  of 

was  that  it  was  a  war  measure,  one  of  neces-  business  men  somewhat  alarmed  the  countrT, 

sity,  not  choice;  and  the  notes  were  not  ex-  and  no  further  withdrawals  were  made.    On 

pected  to  survive  the  exigencies  which  caused  February  4,  1868,  the  authority  to  redaoe  the 

their  issue.    It  proved,  however,  a  most  im-  volume  of  legal-tender  notes  below  $356.0or>,- 

portant  measure.     For,  right  or  wrong,  the  000  was  suspended  by  Oongtesa,  leaving  tbdt 

employment  of  these  notes  as  a  legal-tender  amount  of  notes  outstanding, 

currency  has  exerted  a  most  powerful  and  de-  There    was,    however,    a   general   feelinrr 

cisive  influence  over  the  property  and  material  throughout  the  country  that  roeoie  resvnip* 

interests  of  every  indiiddual   in  the  United  tion  should  be  kept  in  view,  ana  on  March  I^ 

States,  and  has  become  a  tremendous  factor  in  1869,  an  act  of  Congress  ^'to  strengthen  the 

every  problem,  political,  social,  or  economical,  public  credit'*  was  approved.    In  this  act  the 

The  notes  were  first  issued  April  1, 1862,  and  hith  of  the  United  States  was  solemnly  pled^l 

their  issue  gradually  increased  in  amount  tm-  to  make  providon  at  the  earliest  practicable 
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period  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes  in  coin.  And  on  and  ifter  the  iint  daj  of  January,  anno  Doml- 

Borne  doubt  arose  thereafter  as  to  whether  the  "J  «!«%^  ^^^,  ^  neventy-nine,  tiie  Sccwtory 

-^^4-^  wk;»k  u^A  k.«^«  *^¥im^A  ^'^A  ««»^»i^wi  ««  of  the  Treasury  shall  redeem  in  corn  the  United  States 

sotea  which  had  been  retired  and  canceled  nn-  jagal-tender  notes  then  outstanding,  on  their  prcsenta- 

der  the  act  of  April  12, 1866,  conid  be  reissued  tion  for  redemption  at  the  ofaceofUie  Assistant  Tre»- 

np  to  the  limit  m  the  aggregate  of  four  hun-  surer  of  the  United  States  in  the  dtj  of  New  York,  in 

dred  millions.    Secretary  BoutweU,  belieyinff  *i^°^  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars.    And  to  enable  the 

1 872 14,687,256,  but  afterward  retired  $8,481,-  5^  authoriied  to  use  any  surplus  reyenues  ftwn  time  to 
541.  In  the  autumn  of  1878,  howeyer,  owing  time  in  the  Treasury  not  oOierwise  appropriated,  and 
to  the  monetary  panic,  there  was  much  distress  to  issue,  sell,  and  dispose  of,  at  not  less  than  par  in 
in  business  and  a  great  demand  for  money.  To  S^»  ^IP^L^JTS*?  ^'^P?**?*/?'  ^^^  °^  tiic  United 
reUeye  the  stringency  of  the  money  market,  and  |>^^?;:f  S^S^^tSd'^^^ 
to  prevent  if  possible  any  further  commercial  »« An  act  to  authorise  the  reftmdmg  of  the  national 
disasters,  Secretary  Richardson  reissued  of  the  debt,"  with  like  qualities,  privileges,  and  exemptions, 
notes  retired  $24,844,256,  making  the  amount  to  the  extent  neceaaary  to  carry  this  act  into  ftill  eflfect, 
outaUading.  $38|9T9  81K  ,  ^^.^  he  snbse-  t^*"  ^^^^^XtU^^^i^Z, 
quently  retired  $979,816,  leaving  outstanding  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 
$382,000,000;  and  Congress,  by  an  act  ap- 
proved June  20,  1874,  established  that  amount  It  wOl  be  seen  that  the  above  act  provided 
as  the  maximum  limit  to  which  the  notes  could  — ^rst^  for  the  manufacture  and  issue  of  sub- 
be  issued.  sidiary  silver  coins  in  redemption  of  the  out- 
No  further  change  was  made  in  the  amount  standing  fractional  paper  notes ;  second,  for  an 
of  outstanding  notes,  nor  any  further  legi^a-  nnlimited  issue  of  national-bank  notes,  with  a 
tion  had  in  regard  to  them,  until  January  14,  provision  for  the  retirement  of  legal-tender 
1876,  on  which  date  was  approved  the  follow^  notes  to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent,  of  such  is- 
iDgact:  B^i^t  ui^til  the  amount  of  legal- tender  notes 

outstanding  should  be  reduced  to  three  hun- 

AH  ACT  TO  FBoviOT  FOB  THB  BMTOPTioK  ov  8PBC1B  ^^cd  millious ;  aud,  third,  for  the  redemption 

A.  a  s^n^ud^  hu  A,  $t!^^  ir^^uM^  nf  p#»r«»H.i«  *°  ^®'°  ^^  ^^®  legal-tender  notes,  on  presents. 

ti^tflSfWiS^^  Hon  iD  sums  of  fifty  doUars  and  upward  at  the 

•emhUd^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  Sub-Treasury  in  New  York  on  and  after  Janu- 

Audiorixed  and  required,  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  to  ary  1, 1879.     To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 

c»u3e  to  be  coined,  at  the  mints  of  tiie  United  States,  get,  ample  authority  was  given  the  Secretary  of 

anrflS^L!**^2r£ld'X  «^^  *i!^  3;^""°^  ^  ^pp^j  f  ^^^p^."'  '^^r^^  ?^ 

in  redemption  of  an  equal  numbefand  amount  of  frac-  <^ne  Government,  and  also  to  issue  at  par  m 

tionalcnrrencyof  similar  denominations,  or,  at  his  dis-  coin  an  unlimited  amount  of  bonds  of  the  de- 

cretion.  he  may  issue  sudi  silver  coins  tijroueh  the  scription  authorized  by  the  refunding  act. 

mnts,  the  sub-treasuries,  public  depositaries,  and  post-  ^^  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act  there 

offices  of  the  United  States ;  and,  upon  such  issue,  he  -„^,^  •    ^v^  T«^«n«»«  iT^/xtif  «»/%  *yini;/^n  /^tin/.^o 

ia  hereby  antiioriied  and  r^uirei  to  redeem  an  eoual  ^/«»  ^^  f^>«  Treasury  about  two  mill  on  ounces 

amount  of  such  fractional  currency,  until  the  whole  of  fine  silver  buUion.    The  fractional  notes  had 

amount  of  such  fractional  currency  outstanding  shall  been  gradually  approaching  par  in  coin,  while 

be  redeemed.  the  gold  price  of  silver  had  been  gradually  fall- 

Sec.  2.  That  so  much  of  section  toee  ttousMid  five  j^g  ^n^  ^^  ^j^^^t  was  entertained  as  to  the 

^^vSi^T^^ti^Xt^  P.o-ibil|ty  of  p-tting  «.d  keeping  the  sUverin 

of  one  per  centum  for  converting  standaS  gold  bullion  circulation  unless  its  relative  value  increased, 

into  com  is  hereby  repealed ;  and  hereafter  no  chox^  In  this  connection  the  following  quotation  from 

shaU  be  made  for  that  service.                ,      ,    ,     ,  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Mint 

Szo.  8.  That  section  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  r^.  1  oitk  \^  ^f  inf  ai-Asf  • 

seventy-seven  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  limltini?  the  aJ^  wr  10  r  0  is  01  inieresi .               ,      ,  ,    ^ 

gregate  amount  of  circulating  notes  of  national  bank-  The  depredation  of  United  States  le^-tender  notes, 

taflr  associations,  be,  and  is  hereby,  repealed ;  and  each  which  commenced  soon  after  their  iMue  took  place, 

existing  banking  association  may  increase  its  circulat-  caused  the  silver  coins  to  be  exported,  and  rendered 

bg  notes  in  accordance  with  existing  law  without  re-  the  employment  of  a  substitute  necessary.  The  issue  of 

tp?ct  to  said  aggregate  limit ;  and  new  banking  asso-  fractional  notes  was  undoubtedly  preferable  to  the  de- 

ciAtions  may  be  orgaiuied  in  accordance  with  existing  basement  of  the  silver  coins,  but  their  permanent  use 

liiw  without  respect  to  said  aggregate  limit ;  and  the  is  neither  desirable  nor  practicable.  The  annual  issue, 

provwions  of  law  for  the  wiUiSawal  and  redistribution  bcinsr  about  $86,000,000  on  a  circulation  of  from  $40,- 

of  national-bank  currency  among  the  several  States  000,000  to  $45,000,000,  shows  the  average  life  of  these 

and  Territories  are  hereby  repealed.    And  whenever,  notes  to  be^y,  fifteen  months.    Tlie  estimates  of  the 

and  so  often,  aadreulating  notes  shall  be  issued  to  any  Treasury  officers  having  charge  of  the  busmess  show 

such  banking  association,  so  increasing  its  capital  or  the  necessary  en«nse  of  mtdntaininf  this  currency, 

circulating  notes,  or  so  newly  organized  as  aforesaid,  durini?  the  last  fiscal  year,  to  have  Deep  $1,410J46. 

it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  This  does  not  include  the  expense  attending  the  han- 

to  redeem  the  legal-tender  United  States  notes  in  ex-  dlingof  the  ftmctional  notes  at  the  different  sub-trea- 

oess  only  of  three  hundred  millions  of  dolUurs,  to  the  suries  and  depositaries,  all  of  which  receive  them  for 

amount  of  eighty  per  centum  of  the  sum  of  national-  redemption,  and  which,  if  added  to  the  expenses  in- 

bank  notee  so  ifiaued  to  any  such  banking  aasodation  curred  at  tne  Department,  would  probably  show  the 

as  aforesaid,  and  to  continue  such  redemption  as  such  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  fractional  currency  to  bo 

circulatinsr  notes  are  issued  until  there  shall  be  out-  equal  to  about  5  per  cent,  on  the  annual  issue,  and 

standing  the  sura  of  three  hundred  million  dollars  of  corresponding  with  the  interest  on  the  amount  of  bonds 

>nch  legalrtendar  United  States  notes,  and  no  more,  which  may  have  to  be  sold  to  procure,  say,  $36,000,* 
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000  (gold  value)  in  silver  bullion  for  coinage,  and  in  accordance  tberewith.  Silver,  however,  cob- 

IS^''^^'^  ^"""^  ^^^^  tinned  to  depreciate,  while  the  notes  oontin- 

if otwithfltandin^  the  expense  incurred,  and  the  core  ^^  ^  appreciate,  and  conseqnentljr  none  of 

which  has  been  exerdsed  by  the  Government,  to  reno*  toe  apprehensions  were  realized.     The  notts 

vate  and  keep  the  fiuctional  currency  in  good  oondi-  were  rapidly  presented  for  redemptaon,  com- 

tion,  it  is  well  known  that  a  larjje  TOrocntage  of  the  pelling  the  GoTemment  to  ran  its  minta  OTta- 

notes  m  circulation,  pai^cularly  in  localities  not  con-  bnginegs  hours,  and  to  use  every  exertioD  U 

venient  to  banks,  are  detonora^od  to  an  extent  ren-  *'-«*"*'«»  "vt*.o,  ou^  ««^  uo^  w»«j   v^vawvu  w 

daring  them  quite  unfit  for  use.  It  has  also  been  ooun-  •«PPly  the  demand  for  the  new  come. 

torfeited  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  coin,  and  the  There  still  remaining  an  apparent  scarcity 

detection  of  the  spurious  notes  is  infinitely  more  dif-  of  fractional  coin,  Congress,  by  a  joint  resola- 

ficulttibim  of  counterfeit  coins.    The  loss  to  the  public  tion  approved  Julr  23,  1876,   authorixed  the 

from  this  source   must  ultimately  be  very  oonsid-    o«^«^*rfL  ^s  *v^  n( I ^,  *..         •    .4. 

erable.    The  "  wastage."  as  the  siudl  penintage  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issae  subsidiarr 

these  notes  worn  out  or  oestroyed  while  in  cireu&tion  com  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  ten  million 

may  be  properly  termed,  falls  mostly  upon  a  class  of  doUars,  in  exchange  for  an  equal  amonnt  of 

people  the  least  able  to  W  it    It  is  no  satisfiiction  l^al-tender  notes,  such  notes  to  he  kept  apart 

to  a  man  who  mffen  the  loss  of  a  tenth  of  his  day/s  ^          j^  fund/and  to  be  reissued  only  upon 

wages  by  receiving  a  25-cent  note  which  no  one  will  rr  "  *'Fp"~  *u"vi,  ou^  w  v%7  a^oou^  vuaj  u^;  u 

accept  from  him  in  payment,  to  be  told  that  it  reduces  the  retirement  and  destraotion  of  a  like  sum 

to  that  extent  the  expenses  of  the  issue  of  such  money  of  fractional   currency  received  at  the  Trea- 

by  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States.  gnry  in  payment  of  dues  to  the  United  8tate< 

^y'f'^?^?L'^'^^*^^m^^''^}^t^fj^^  *^®  fractional   currency  so  destroyed  to  \^ 

coins  IS  estimated  by  the  mmt  officers  at  from  1*  to  ^^„^*,^   «„  ^.^   «r  xu^  «j«w:«^  4^^a       ti 

8  per  cent,  the  rate  being  less  when  the  mlnte  are  oonnted  «8  part  of  the  sinking  funiL     The 

worked  to  their  maximum  capadty.    The  total  expense  amount  Of  fractional  notes  retired  under  thi^ 

attending  the  manufacture  of  the  coinage  of  the  last  act  up  to  January  1,  1880,  was  $26,884,429.- 

fiscal  year  ($«,854,708)  was  $889,870,  or  about  60  per  87,  and  the  amount  still  outstanding  on  that 

2SL''^^^®^^'^•*'^"^?***^•''^•*^®*^■^T^^^  day  was  $15,674,803.78.    The  balance  of  the 

rency.    In  this  estimate  the  seignionupe  realiaed  on  1           v*«'«vi-x,wvw.iw,     x«w  i/wou^^  w  i-u^ 

the  silver  and  minor  coinage  (|486,105.81)  has  not  note-reserve  fund  for  the  redemption  of  frac- 

been  considered  as  reducing  the  cost  of  coinage,  the  tional  currency  was,  however,  by  the  act  ap- 

same  being  reg;arded  as  a  g^  to  the  Govemmeat,  proved  June  21,  1879,  directed  to  be  reissued 

•^TrrSle^f^h^  pL^;r<S?itries  is  to  redeem  in  Z^T^l'  "^?^"f  "'  ^f^Sn^l!^  t 
kind  the  subsidiary  sUver  wins  when  worn  to  an  ex-  {'^'^^®  redemptions  of  such  fracUonal  notes  to 
tent  rendering  the  inscriptions  illegible.  A  long  po-  he  made  from  the  current  funds  m  the  Tre.^- 
riod,  probably  fifty  years,  would  eiapso  before  any  sury.  To  reimburse  the  Treasury  for  the  de- 
oonsldereble  portion  of  a  new  issue  of  sUver  coins  pletion  in  its  cash  consequent  upon  the  re- 
would  diminish  m  weu^ht  by  abrasion  to  an  extent     5«>-«,»i.;^«  ^r  i.k^>,.  .^«.^-   X^-^  —  -  5 j     .- 

sufficient  to  require  the&  withdrawal.    The  advantage  2®™^*^^^°  ^{  ^v^^  ^^^^  ^f^  f  ■?  "^^  ^^ 

in  this  respect  of  silver  coins  over  paper  fractional  "^®  V^^  ^^^^  bonds  of  the  deacnpUon  anthor- 

curronoy  is  so  great  as  not  to  admit  or  comparison,  ized  by  the  refunding  acts  (funded   loan  of 

Moreover,  their  bullion-value,  when  presented  for  1881)  $17,494,150,  and  the  surplus  revenues  of 

Sr"^^  t'  "irJhtr^JJi^pS  uL'^Srin^.  ^t  ^t'  ^^^  Government  supplied  the  balance, 

or  nearly  so,  as  when  issued,  less  the  loss  by  wear.         c ^..       xl      T*^         *  ^t.  -i 

The  seigniorage  or  gain  to  the  Treasury  on  the  sub-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^»8ue  Of  these  sUver  coins 
Bidiary  mlver  corns  will  be  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  commenced,  it  became  apparent  that  old  i^ 
and  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the  necessary  ex-  sues  of  a  like  character  were  returning  to 
penacs  o^^iningi  distribution,  and  maintenance  in  the  country  and  coming  into  circulation.  The 
good  oondiuon.  amount  of  coins  thus  returning  continued  to 
The  purchase  of  bullion  and  the  manufacture  increase,  and,  as  there  was  no  authority  for 
of  subsidiary  coins  were  commenced  as  soon  as  their  redemption  or  exchange  by  the  Govern- 
practicable,  and  were  continued  until  Februa-  ment,  the  volume  of  subsidiary  coins  became 
ry  28, 1878,  at  which  time  there  had  been  pur-  so  large  as  to  cause  inconvenience  to  the  gen- 
ohased  81,603,905*87  fine  ounces  of  silver  bul-  erad  business  of  the  country.  To  correct  thii 
lion,  for  which  there  had  been  paid  the  sum  evil,  Oongress,  by  an  act  approved  June  ^, 
of  $87,671,148.04  in  gold  coin — an  average  of  1879,  provided  for  the  exchange  of  subadiarT 
118-881  cents  per  ounce.  There  were  coined  of  coins  for  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  at 
these  fractional  coins  $42,974,981.  Had  the  all  Sub-Treasury  offices;  and  under  the  opera- 
entire  amount  of  fine  silver  purchased  been  tions  of  this  act  these  coins  came  in  so  rapidlv 
coined,  there  would  have  resulted  therefrom  that  on  January  1,  1880,  the  €rovemment  held 
$48,689,619.  Although  the  resumption  act  of  them  $18,881,629.16. 
appeared  to  give  ample  authority  for  tne  manu-  Under  the  clause  of  the  resumpticm  act  of 
facture  and  issue  of  these  coins  in  redemption  January  14,  1876,  authorizing  the  redempti(»n 
of  the  fractional  notes,  the  Treasury  hesitated  of  legal-tender  notes  in  the  amount  of  60  per 
about  using  the  power,  the  value  of  the  notes  cent,  of  national-bank  notes  thereafter  issued, 
and  the  coins  to  be  issued  being  so  nearly  equal  the  Treasury  began  to  redeem  notes  in  March, 
as  to  create  apprehensions  that  the  latter  might  1876,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  May  31, 
be  exported,  and  leave  the  country  without  1878,  on  which  date  an  act  was  approved  for- 
fractional  money  of  any  kind;  but  Oongress,  bidding  their  further  redemption.  There  was 
by  the  act  of  April  17,  1876,  directed  the  Sec-  thus  redeemed  of  these  notes  an  amount  of 
retary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  the  coins,  and  $36,818,984,  leaving  outstanding  to  be  re- 
on  tiie  following  day  a  circular  was  published  deemed  in  coin  under  other  proviaioiiB  of  the 
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resmnption  act  $346,681,016.  The  cash  in  tbe  of  silver  bullion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
Treasury  was  of  course  lessened  in  the  amount  store  the  old  silver  dollar  to  its  place  in  the 
i>f  this  redemption,  and  the  loss  was  made  up  ourrenoj  of  the  country',  Congress  passed  an 
by  the  surplus  revenues,  which  would  other-  act,  which  was  approved  February  28, 1878,  di- 
wise  have  been  applicable  to  the  redemption  recting  the  dollar  to  be  coined  at  the  rate  of 
of  some  other  kind  of  indebtedness.  not  less  than  two  million  dollars  nor  more 

Toward  the  redemption  of  the  notes  in  coin  tfian  four  million  dollars  per  month,  the  bul- 
on  the  Ist  of  January,  1879,  as  further  pro-  lion  for  such  coinage  to  be  purchased  by  the 
Fided  in  the  resumption  act,  no  steps  were  Treasury  at  current  market  rates,  and  the  prof- 
taken  before  the  administration  of  President  it  arising  in  the  coinage  to  be  retained  by  the 
Hayes,  commencing  March  4,  1877.  On  April  Government.  The  act  farther  provided  that 
6,  1877,  Secretary  Sherman  addressed  a  letter  any  holder  of  this  coin  might  deposit  it  with 
to  a  prominent  banking  firm,  in  which  he  an-  the  Treasurer  in  sums  of  not  less  than  ten 
nounced  his  purpose  to  sell  bonds  to  secure  dollars,  and  receive  therefor  certificates  cor- 
coin  with  which  to  meet  the  redemptions  re-  responding  to  the  denominations  of  United 
quired,  provided  the  surplus  revenues  proved  States  notes,  the  coin  representing  such  cer- 
insufiicient  to  enable  him  to  redeem  the  notes  tificates  to  be  retained  in  the  Treasury  for  their 
as  required  by  law.  He  also  announced  that  payment  on  demand,  and  the  certificates  to  be 
whenever  the  sales  of  4^  per  cent,  bonds  received  for  customs,  taxes,  and  all  public 
(funded  loan  of  1891)  then  being  made  for  dues,  and  when  so  received  to  be  reissued, 
refunding  purposes  reached  two  hundred  mil-  During  the  winter  of  1877-'78  no  forther 
lions,  he  proposed  to  withdraw  from  the  mar-  action  was  taken  by  the  executive  officers  of 
ket  the  remaining  one  hundred  millions  author-  the  Government  concerning  resumption.  On 
ized  to  be  issued  for  refunding  purposes,  and  April  1,  1878,  in  an  interview  with  ^e  House 
to  issue  thereafter  only  four  per  cents  (funded  Oommittee  on  Banking  and  Ourrency,  Secre- 
loan  of  1907).  Before  the  1st  of  July  ensuing  tary  Sherman  announced  his  purpose  to  in- 
the  limit  of  two  hundred  millions  was  reached,  crease  the  coin  reserve  by  the  sale  of  bonds 
and  of  the  amount  sold  fifteen  millions  were  to  the  amount  of  fifty  millions.  With  this 
applied  to  resumption  purposes.  On  the  9th  additional  amount  the  total  coin  reserve  in 
of  June  a  contract  was  made  by  the  Secretary  the  Treasury  applicable  to  resumption  would 
for  the  sale  of  said  4  per  cent,  bonds,  under  be  about  forty  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
which  also  twenty-five  millions  were  reserved  legal-tender  notes  outstanding;  and  with  this 
for  resumption  purposes.  reserve  the  Secretary  thought  it  would  be  prac- 

This  amount  of  forty  millions  was  received  ticable  and  prudent  to  commence  the  redemption 
in  gold  coin  before  October,  1877.  In  that  of  the  notes  on  the  appointed  day  as  required  by 
month  Oougress  convened  in  special  session,  law.  Four  days  later  negotiations  were  begun 
Among  its  first  measures  was  the  introduction  in  New  York  between  the  Treasury  Depart- 
on  one  day  of  thirteen  bills  for  the  repeal  of  ment  and  the  banks  for  the  sale  of  4i  per  cent, 
the  resumption  act.  One  of  these  bills  passe<l  bonds  (funded  loan  of  1891)  for  this  purpose ; 
tbe  House  on  the  28d  of  the  following  month,  and  after  a  little  delsy  a  sale  was  effected  to 
This  extraordinary  change  of  sentiment  had  the  amount  of  $50,000,000  at  a  premium  of  1| 
been  brought  about  by  various  causes.  The  per  cent.  The  ability  of  the  contracting  par- 
depression  in  business,  which  had  existed  since  ties  to  place  the  coin  in  the  Treasury  as  pro- 
1878,  was  attributed  by  many  to  the  effects  of  posed  could  not  be  doubted,  and  from  that 
the  resumption  act.  A  continually  increasing  date  there  was  but  little  fear  of  the  success  of 
Talue  of  the  dollar  in  use  rendered  it  more  resumption.  Further  efforts  to  repeal  the  law 
difiScnIt  for  debtors  to  meet  their  obligations,  were  abandoned,  and  the  business  of  the  coun- 
and  the  passage  of  this  bill  in  the  House  re-  try  began  to  adjust  itself  to  the  basis  of  the 
fleeted  with  considerable  truthfulness  the  feel-  approaching  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
ing  throughout  the  country.  The  bill  was  The  payments  for  the  fifty  millions  of  bonds 
amended  by  the  Senate,  but  in  its  amended  were  promptly  met,  and  in  addition  thereto  the 
form  failed  to  receive  the  concurrence  of  the  Treasury  reserved  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  4 
House.  In  this  session  was  aJso  agitated  the  percent,  bonds  (funded  loan  of  1907),  then  being 
policy  of  restoring  to  the  currency  of  the  made,  an  additional  amount  of  $5,500,000  in 
country  the  old  silver  dollar  of  411^^  grains,  gold  coin  necessary  for  the  extraordinary  pay- 
tho  coinage  of  which  was  discontinued  under  ment  of  that  amount  on  account  of  the  so- 
tbe  coinage  act  of  1873.  The  price  of  sil-  called  **  Halifax  award." 
ver  had  so  depreciated  that,  as  compared  with  In  addition  to  providing  the  necessary  coin 
^old,  a  dollar  of  this  kind  was  worth  only  about  reserve,  every  step  was  taken  by  the  Trea- 
85  cents;  and  if  authority  had  been  given  for  sury  which  the  law  would  permit  to  maintain 
its  unlimited  coinage  upon  the  deposit  of  bul-  the  reserve  intact.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
lion  at  the  mints  by  private  parties,  as  in  the  1879,  about  twenty-five  millions  of  interest  on 
case  of  gold,  the  parties  depositing  it  would,  the  public  debt,  payable  in  coin^  was  to  fall 
for  a  whUe  at  least,  have  profited  to  the  extent  due ;  and,  as  the  law  required  the  redemption- 
of  about  16  per  cent  in  the  transaction.  To  reserve  fund  to  be  kept  in  New  York,  Bee- 
prevent  this  advantage  accniing  to  the  holders  retary  Sherman  determmed  that  the  payment 
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of  coin  on  acconnt  of  Interest  sbonld  there- 
after be  made  onlj  in  that  citj,  bat  gave  per- 
mission to  other  Sab-Treasury  officers  to  pay 
interest  to  all  persons  who  might  be  wiUing 
to  accept  legal-tender  notes.  Arrangements 
were  also  made  with  the  several  assay  offices 
by  which  gold  coald  be  purchased  for  legal- 
tender  notes,  whereby  the  Treasury  was  replen- 
ished to  that  extent  for  the  probable  coin  pay- 
ments in  redemption  of  notes.  Steps  were  also 
taken  by  which  the  Government,  to  a  certain 
extent  and  for  certain  parposes,  became  a 
member  of  the  Olearing-House  Association  of 
New  York.  Under  this  arrangement,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  Government's  receiving  and 
collecting  its  checks  through  the  Olearing- 
Hoase,  that  body  agreed  to  receive  all  balances 
due  it  upon  such  checks  at  the  counter  of  the 
Sub-Treasary  in  that  city,  and  to  accept  legal- 
tender  notes  in  payment  of  Government  checks 
and  drafts  of  ail  descriptions.  As  all  interest- 
checks  as  well  as  checks  issued  in  payment  of 
called  bonds  were  by  law  payable  in  coin,  this 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Clearing- House, 
through  which  institution  nearly  all  of  the 
checks  passed,  relieved  the  Treasury  almost 
entirely  from  the  necessity  of  making  actual 
coin  payments  after  resumption  took  place. 
This  necessity  being  removed,  there  was  no 
longer  any  reason  for  requiring  duties  on  im- 
ports to  be  paid  in  coin  as  provided  by  law ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  an- 
nual report  of  December  2,  1878,  announced 
to  Congress  his  purpose  to  receive  notes  in 
payment  of  such  duties.  Congress  acyourned 
for  the  holidays  without  expressing  any  opin- 
ion as  to  the  legality  or  advisability  of  the 
action  proposed,  whereupon  instructions  were 
given  to  the  Government  officers  to  receive 
such  notes  in  payment  of  duties,  the  notes 
to  be  redeemed  in  coin  at  New  York  on  Gov- 
ernment account  whenever  it  became  neces- 
sary. Instructions  were  also  given  to  the 
Treasurer  and  other  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  dose  np  in  their  accounts  all  distinc- 
tions between  coin  and  currency,  and  after 
January  1,  1879,  to  recognize,  in  the  accounts 
as  well  as  in  the  money,  that  the  Government 
had  resumed  specie  payments,  and  that  the 
several  kinds  of  money  in  circulation  were  of 
equal  value. 

The  preparations  were  so  complete  that  on 
January  1,  1879,  the  date  when  resumption 
took  effect,  the  Treasurer  held  of  gold  coin 
and  bullion  $135,382,639.42;  of  standard  sil- 
ver dollars  coined  under  the  act  of  February 
28, 1878,  $16,704,829;  and  of  fractional  silver 
coin,  including  silver  bullion,  $15,471,265.27. 
The  amount  of  coin  held  by  the  Treasury  aa 
available  for  resumption  purposes  on  that  day, 
after  deducting  all  matured  coin  liabilities, 
was  about  $135,000,000,  or  about  40  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  of  notes  to  be  redeemed.  The 
thoroughness  of  preparation  for  resumption 
had  quieted  all  apprehensions  as  to  the  success 
of  the  policy,  and  on  the  first  day  of  resump- 


tion only  straggling  demands  for  coin  were 
made,  the  amount  aggregating  leas  than  the 
amount  of  notes  preferrea  by  the  holders  of 
coin  obligations.  And  during  the  entire  year 
there  were  redeemed  of  the  legal-tender  Tiot«9 
only  the  amount  of  $11,456,536;  whOe  for  the 
same  period  there  were  paid  out  of  mch  note^ 
on  account  of  coin  obligations  more  than  $250.- 
000,000.  There  were  also  received  of  suf-h 
notes  in  payment  of  customa-dnea  in  the  jesr 
ending  December  81,  1879,  $109,467,456.  ' 

Thus,  after  much  labor  and  tacrifice,  th^ 
country  was  lifted  out  of  the  financial  bo^  r»f 
depreciated  paper  currency,  and  with  the  r^ 
sumption  thus  happily  secured  came  a  revirii: 
of  business,  an  extraordinary  demnnd  for  la- 
bor of  all  Idnds,  and  a  confirmation  of  that  con- 
fidence  which  was  so  necessary  for  all  bosmcss 
enterprises,  and  which  had  grown  step  by  stt^p 
with  every  movement  made  toward  a  specie 
basis. 

The  following  table  shows  the  market  pn^. 
in  coin,  of  $100  of  the  legal-tender  notes  of  the 
United  States  for  January  and  Jolyof  each 
year  from  1862  to  1879  inclusive — mean  of 
highest  and  lowest  in  each  month  specified: 


XOKTH. 

laovn. 

TKABa. 

Jaaotty. 

Jrfy. 

vUiflB^^F* 

i«!y- 

1861 

97-6 

83  6 

1871 

90S 

fcO  V 

1863, 

68-9 

76  6 

1&72 

91-7 

^:  5 

1864 

648 

8S7 

1878 

asT 

&'•'  4 

1865 

46-8 

70-4 

1874 

89- T        »1  i» 

1866 

71-4 

660 

1675. 

8S  9 

hli 

1667 

74 -a 

71-7 

1876 

88-6 

W  4 

1S6S 

72S 

70-1 

18n 

•49 

94» 

1889 

78-7 

78-5 

1878....  . 

97-9 

V-J^ 

1870 

82  4 

65-6 

1879 

100  0 

10-0 

During  the  year  1879  coin  flowed  into  the 
Treasury,  while  but  little  demand  was  made 
for  its  payment  therefrom;  so  little,  indeed, 
that  the  Treasury  became  drained  of  its  notes 
and  in  December  it  was  obliged  to  require  its 
creditors  to  receive  in  part  payment  of  thar 
dues  20  per  cent,  in  coin^one  half  in  gold  coin. 
the  other  half  in  the  new  silver  dollars: 

Though  resumption  has  been  thus  fttr  firmlr 
maintained,  and  there  appears  to  be  ample  po^- 
er,  as  far  as  human  foresight  can  divine,  to  roc- 
tinue  its  maintenance,  yet  the  question  of  c^r.- 
tinuinff  these  notes  in  circulation,  esperidi'T 
with  their  present  legal-tender  quality,  is  likclr 
to  be  a  vexed  one  in  future  politics^ 

A  case  involving  the  constitutiouality  of  the 
legal-tender  clause,  as  relating  to  contracts  made 
prior  to  its  adoption,  was  decided  in  the  Sq- 
preroe  Court  of  the  United  States;,  Decern bK:-r 
term,  1869,  Chief  Justice  Ohaae  presiding. 
The  Question  presented  for  determination  wa^ 
whetner  the  payee  or  assignee  of  a  note  ma^ie 
before  the  25th  of  February,  1862,  the  date  of 
the  approval  of  the  legal-tender  act,  should  1^ 
obligea  by  law  to  accept  in  payment  Uo.ti'i 
States  notes  eaual  in  nominal  amount  to  th« 
sum  due  accoraing  to  its  terras,  when  tender^l 
by  the  maker  or  other  party  bound  to  paj  it- 
The  Court  held  that  the  defendant  in  error  won 
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not  bonncl  to  reoeiye  from  the  plaintiffs  such  the  first  district  and  the  whole  of  PAwtucket 

currency  tendered  to  him  in  payment  of  their  in  the  second.    Bj  an  act  passed  March  19th 

note  made  hefore  the  passage  of  the  act  men*  a  hailor  is  enahled  to  release  himself  from  his 

tioned.     When  this  decision  was  made,  the  hond  by  producing  his  principal  in  court  during 

Court  consisted  of  eight  Judges,  there  being  the  pendency  of  the  action.   A  compulsory  edu- 

one  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Associate  cation  bill  was  brought  forward,  and  elicited 

Justice  Wayne.    The  five  concurring  in  the  de-  considerable  debate.    It  provided  that  every 

cision  were  Chief  Justice  Chase  and  Associate  child  between  seven  and  fifteen  years  of  age 

Jastices  Nelson,  Clifford,  Field,  and  Grier.    Of  who  should  absent  himself  from  school  three 

these,  the  first  three  were  understood  to  hold  times  within  three  consecutive  months  without 

the  legal-tender  clause  to  be  unconstitutional  for  the  consent  of  his  parent,  guardian,  or  teacher 

all  purposes,  and  the  latter  two  unconstitutional  should  be  treated  as  -an  habitual  truant,  and 

as  to  prior  contracts  only.    Mr.  Justice  Miller  every  child  who  should  not  attend  school  for 

dissented,  and  Justices  Swayne  and  Davis  con-  at  least  three  months  out  of  the  twelve  should 

ciirred  in  his  opinion.    This  decision  was  sub-  be  adjudged  an  absentee,  the  penalty  in  either 

seouently  reversed,  as  below  stated.  case  to  be  a  fine  of  not  more  than  ten  dollars 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States^  or  detention  in  a  reformatory  institute  of  from 
December  term,  1870,  several  cases  came  up  six  months  to  ten  years;  aad  that  truant  offi- 
similar  in  character,  the  controlling  questions  cers  should  be  appointed  in  every  town  to  en- 
of  which  were:  1.  Are  the  acts  of  Congress,  force  the  law.  A  bill  was  passed  prohibiting 
knowB  as  the  legal-tender  acts,  constitutional  trap-fishing  for  two  days  in  each  week,  be- 
when  applied  to  contracts  made  before  their  tween  the  1st  of  May  and  the  Ist  of  August, 
p.'issage  ?  2.  Are  they  valid  as  applicable  to  The  three  bills  upon  which  most  of  the  work 
debts  contracted  simje  their  enactment?  The  and  time  of  the  January  session  were  ex- 
cases  were  considered  by  a  full  bench,  and  by  pended — a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  savings* 
a  vote  of  five  to  four  the  Court  held  such  acts  bimks,  one  reducing  the  State  tax,  and  the  com* 
of  Congress  constitutional  as  applied  to  con-  pulsory  education  bill — all  failed  to  pass.  The 
tracts  made  either  before  or  after  the  passage  General  Assembly  adjourned  on  the  11th  of 
of  the  acts;  thus  overruling  the  previous  deci-  April. 

eion  in  the  matter.  The  opinion  was  rendered  The  May  session  of  the  General  Assembly  be- 
by  Mr.  Justice  Strong,  and  concurred  in  by  gan  on  the  26th  and  ended  on  the  80th  of  May. 
Justices  Bradley,  Miller,  Davis,  and  Swayne.  The  savings-bank  biU,  postponed  from  the  Jan- 
Chief  Justice  Chase  delivered  a  dissenting  opin-  nary  session,  was  passed  on  the  last  day.  It 
ioD,  as  did  also  Justices  Nelson,  Clifford,  and  provides  that  the  Supreme  Court,  upon  appli- 
Field.  cation  by  petition  in  equity,  may  order  the 

In  this  matter  Secretary  Sherman,  in  his  an-  trustees  of  an  institution  under  injunction,  and 

nual  report  for  1879,  submitted  to  Congress  the  unable  to  pay  its  depositors  in  fuU,  to  divide 

following :  their  assets  into  two  classes,  one  class  to  be  de- 

The  SecretaiT  w,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  pro-  nominated  the  quick  assets,  and  the  other  the 

Tisions  of  existing  law  are  ample  to  enable  the  Depart-  reserved  assets ;   that  the  Court  may  permit 

ment  to  maintain  resumption  even  upon  the  present  the  institution  to  go  on  in  business  with  the 

V.  .lume  of  the  United  States  notes.    In  view,  however,  qaick  assets,  and  may  order  the  deficiencies  in 

of  the  large  inflow  of  gold  into  the  couni^and  Uie  ^^    reserved  assets  to  be  apportioned  among 

nighpnce  of  pubho  secuntieB,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  *"«  *^"«*;j'**  ^ltl^  j     *^  "kk  .    „    .     *.  **  » 

tuvorablo  time  to  invest  a  portion  of  the  sinking  ftmd  the  depositors ;  that  depositors  shall  give  nmety 

in  United  States  notes,  to  be  retired  and  canceled,  and  days^  notice  of  an  intention  to  withdraw  their 

in  thU  way  gradually  to  reduce  the  maximum  of  such  funds ;  and  that  receivers  shaU  receive  not  to 

notes  to  the  sum  of  $800,000,000,  the  amount  fixed  by  exceed  $2,500  per  annum  for  services  in  wind- 

"sSSS^*;^^^  y/.."!?.  *  il^'^Sr^f'^V"'^  ''''*  "^"^  ^.^!2 

prew  to  the  questbn  whether  United  States  notes  $6,000  m  all.    The  fees  for  jurors  were  raised 

f'ucht  still  to  be  a  legal  tender  in  the  pavment  of  debts,  from  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  per  diem  bv  an 

[The  reoder  is  refened  to  page  867  of  this  volume  for  ^ct   passed  May  80th.      Another  act  allows 

teXTf?^nSLi^lS^r^                 ""        ""^  guardians  or  executors  to  whom  letters  have 

J  K  Uptow  been  granted  by  a  court  of  probate  to  manage 

Assutant  Seeretar^  of  the  Treasury,  the  estate  of  a  ward  or  testator  dnring  the 

^  '^                    ^  pendency  of  an  appeal  from  the  decree  of  the 

RHODE  ISLAND.    The  Legislature  met  at  rrobate  Court  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

the  usual  time  for  the  January  session.    An  The  Prohibitory  State  Convention  met  at 

act  de6ning  the  liability  of  towns  and  cities  for  Providence  February  26th.    The  existing  State 

property  destroyed  in  times  of  riot  was  passed  officers  were  renominated.  The  following  reso- 

in  the  Senate,  January  29th,  providing  that  the  lutions  were  adopted  by  the  Convention: 

owners  of  soch  property  should  be  indemnified  JReeolvid,  That  while  we  do  not  ignore  other  qiiss- 

to  the  amonnt  of  three  fourths  of  its  value,  tiona  of  principle  and  policy  that  pertain  to  the  in- 

and  fixing  six  persons  as  the  minimum  number  ^rDsts  o^  the  fetate  of  ^ode  laUmd,  ^«  l^««J>y  «- 

In  ^/>nJ^»4>A  •   ^^u       A..  .^^  ♦y*  ^A^^tf^  ^\>^  press  our  Ann  belief  that  tliequeationa  of  temperance, 

to  constitnte  a  mob.     An  act  to  rectify  the  ]^^       ^^  ^^  prohibition  of  the  liquor-tnSc  out^ 

boundary  of  the  two  Congressional  districts  of  ^ei^h  thorn  all  in  importance;  and  we  reiter«te  our 

the  State  placed  the  whole  of  Providence  in  unalterable  opposition  to  making  that  trsfiic  respeci- 
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able  by  loffallj  lioensing  it,  aad  again  proclaim  our  all  dtiaens  of  thia  State  the  right  of  aafl^age  with^fit 

entire  oonflclenoe  in  the  principle  of  the  prohibition  of  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  nativity,  creed,  c  > .  r, 

the  liquor-traffic  by  authority  of  law,  as  the  best  meana  or  previous  condition  of  servitude— and  particular!  v  t  - 

of  ridding  our  State  of  crime,  ^uperism^  and  an  ex-  have  such  change  made  in  behalf  of  those  who  u>\ii:3r* 

oessive  taxation,  and  of  promotm^  the  virtue,  pros-  in  the  Union  army  in  the  late  civil  war,  so  that  it  Cwii 

perity,  aad  happiness  of  all  our  cituens.  some  day  be  said  that  our  State  has  recognizud  'Jr.L* 

Jiesohed.  Tnat  a  prohibitory  law,  as  well  as  every  services  in  as  generous  a  manner  as  the  Uenerai  ir  t- 

other  crimmol  law,  needs  an  efficient  police  force  for  emment  has  condoned  the  offenses  of  those  who  bme 

Its  execution,  and  we  therefore  demandj  in  connection  arms  aoainst  the  Government  by  rewarding  them  ^12 

with  the  enactment  of  a  Uw  prohibitmg  the  liquor  the  rifht  to  participate  in  the  government  of  the  oooa* 

traffic,  an  efficient  force  for  its  enforcement.  try  which  they  helped  to  save. 

Whereas^  The  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  alcoholic         Xhe  nnminatinnfl  wai-a  m  fnllmvn  •   For  fwir- 
liquors  in  the  Stote  of  Maine,  aLw  in  other  parts  of  ^°®  nomiDaiions  wew  as  toilows .    t  or  i^T- 

o^  Und,  and  in  other  countrioa  of  the  world,  has  ^^^^^  Thomas  W.  Segar;  for  Lieatenaat-Gov. 

proved  a  success ;  therefore,  emor.  Dr.  J.  M.  Bidley ;  for  Secretary  of  Su:«. 

BeBoloed,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  members  of  David  S.  Baker,  Jr. ;   for  Attomey-General, 

our  dose  temperance  organiaatiomi,  and  of  our  open  Qharles  H.  Page;  for  General  Treaanrer,  Pat- 

societies,  to  rally  around  the  standard  of  prohibition,  _{^  ForrAll 

and  unite  their  efforts  and  action  to  prohibit  the  traffic         ,!:.    *%i^     ,  „  «.  ^     r,  ^.        ^       i 

in  ardent  spirits.  ^'^^  Repablican  State  ConTention  for  tha 

Jteaolved,  That  tins  great  snooess  is  a  source  of  con-  nomination  of  State  officers  was  held  in  Proh 

mtulation  among  ourselves,  and  of  thanksgiving  to  denoe,  March  19th.     The  existing  oflSoers  were 

Almighty  God.  renominated  unanimonsly  by  acclamation*   No 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  resolations  were  adopted, 
in  the  State  House  in  Providence,  March  18th.        The  State  election  took  place  on  the  €r< 

The  Hon.  A.  B.  Lewis  was  elected  Chairman,  day  of  April.    The  Republican  ticket,  8upp<>rt- 

The  following  resolations  were  adopted:  ed  also  by  the  Prohibitive  party,  was  carrird 

BMohedy  That  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of  ^7  »  majority  of  8,826  for  the  Governor  and 

Bhode  Island,  in  convention  assembled,  hails  with  joy  4,225  for  the  Lientenant-Oovemor,   electing 

the  return  of  national  legislation  to  the  control  of  the  the  same  officers  who  had  held  the  offices  iLe 


era  01  uie  TvpuDiic,  aaa  lae  parcy  01  cne  people:  ana  vi  ,  wvouua  jam.,  A.uuotuau,  KnKu^tmtj  vi  »^taic  , 

that  we  deeply  regret  that  tiie  neople  of  the  United  Willard  Sayles,  Attorney-General ;   and  :San}- 

States  are  deprived,  through  the  most  unblushing  uel  Clark,  General  Treasarer.     There  wa^  a 

Kn'«5fo7iur^isl?;^:7f  £:?ii^inTar^ra  <>r "^^f^Jf.  ticket  also  in  the  fieW^  for  which 

executive  branch  of  the  country  Samuel  J.  Tflden  and  only  a  tnflmg  vote  was  polleo.     The  nomined 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  who  were  on  the  4tii  day  of  for  Governor  was  Samnel  Hill;  for  I^eu tenant- 

November,  a.  d.  1876,  elected  by  an  overwhelming  Governor,  David  A  McKAv.    The  total  vote 

aU  of  the  persona  who  have  been  proved  to  have  par-  '*'"^  off  was  1,786  votes  m  the  Republican 

ticipatod  m  this  great  wrong  have  been  rewarded  by  party,  2,124  Democratic,  and  884  Greenbacc 

being  appointed  to  offices  of  great  trust  and  honor  at  votes, 
tio™^  b'  to  represent  tiie  country  m  important  posi-        In  the  Senate  the  election  gave  the  Repobli- 

XJ  A  That  the  Dcmocretic  party  of  this  State,  S^"*'  ^,?  '^^J^^  Democrats  8  members.     T:i^ 

in  regard  to  the  internal  affaire  of  the  State,  pledges  Republican  Representatives  elected  nombenMl 

itselt  and  its  members  to  a  reform  in  the  existiny^  syj-  54,  the  Democratic  18. 
tem  of  taxation  in  the  State,  and  assurer  the  citizen*        The  Senatorial  Committee  of  Conjcress  em- 

of  tiie  State  among  all  of  its  citizens,  and  to  abolUh  all  sections  1,754  and  1,755  of  the  Revised  Slatct.j* 

forms  of  double  taxation ;  to  such  chan^os  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  regarding  the  preference 

reguLitin^  institutions  for  saving  as  wiu  restore  Uiem  to  be  given  to  discharged  soldiers  and  sailor** 

to  the  poMtion  of  being  histitutions  for  tiie  benefit  of  in  appointments  to  offices  in  the  United  Stat*> 

the  labonng  clasi<eA,  from  which  they  have  in  a  large  ^:««i  oa^^.;-*  -»«♦  .»  }J^^^^^  ^-  a  «.— ^  i  c.. 

measure  b(Sn  diverted ;  and  to  so  g6vom  them  Mto  ?^"  service,  met  at  Newport  on  Aognst  15tL. 

restore  such  confidence  in  them  as  will  again  make  ^^  ^*f  ^^^  Standing  Committee  of  the  Senate 

them  the  favorite  institutions  of  the  frugal,  in  which  on  Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment,  and  wa^ 

?l®5^/^^  ?'H*^i**^J^t®^^""?*^^."^*'^'^»^l  ^  composed  of   Senator  M.  C.  Bntler,   chair- 

^i^^^'-^'^fT^^^'i^  ^Sa^ul'tl^'^T^  '^^  ™«^  and  Senators  RoUins  of  New  Hamp^h^rr, 

protected :  to  a  cnange  m  the  laws  in  reirard  to  the  titu_I*       ^  \r      ij         ^  n    1^     »  ry^    *T    -> 

registration  of  voters,  so  that  aU  the  oltiiens  of  this  ^"^^  ^^  Maryland,  and  Beck  of  Kentn<">:r. 

State  may  have  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity  to  qualifjr  ^'^^  committee  was  instructed  to  invest i?.v.e 

tiiemselves  to  vote  at  all  elections,  and  for  the  enact-  this  matter  npon  the  occasion  of  a  petit  ^'n 

ment  of  a  law  wWoh  will  not  have  tiie  effect,  as  tiio  being  presented  to  the  Senate,  signed  bv  tbr^i 

SfTrS^L'Xte^^^^^^^^^^^^  hni^^r^  former  .soldiem  anT;^o^^  prayi.. 

most  thorough  retrenchment  in  all  expenditures  by  the  *^ngr«M  to  require  the  ezecntton  of  the  stat- 

State  and  towns,  in  order  that  the  present  burden  in  ntes  above  mentioned  in  the  aa<ngnme&t  .  f 

the  form  of  taxation  may  be  relieved  from  our  now  offices  in  the  Providence  Oostom-Honae.     TL  -• 

dSfyfiJ?  iSy'^SJ^^  E?*i^«°  ^^  accompanied  by  a  memorial  .  f 

which  he  may  be  efcceed  by  fraud,  briSiy,  or  mtimi-  ^^'  ^*  \'  Greene  of  Providence,  allegimt  ti    • 

dation,  to  wh'ich  he  may  be  a  party ;  to  such  amend-  Mveral  honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  .<^  * 

meats  of  the  Constitution  of  tho  State  as  will  insure  to  ors  had  recently  been  diamiased   from    tL.t 
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Cnstom-Honse,  and  their  places  filled  by  civil-  time  that  the  Bntler  Committee  met  in  New- 

ians.    The  memorial  and  petition  were  pre-  port  the  Wallace  Committee  held  its  sessions 

sented  to  the  Senate  by  Senator  McDonald  of  in  the  United  States  Court  -  House  in  Provi- 

Indiana  on  the  27th  of  May,  and  were  the  sub-  dence.    From  the  testimony  taken  regarding 

ject  of  a  long  and  animated  debate.    Among  the  effects  of  the  property  qualification  estab- 

the  removals  complained  of  were  the  displace-  lished  by  the  Constitution  of  1842,  it  appeared 

ment  of  General  Shaw,  the  Collector,  who  was  that  several  citizens  of  respectability  were  de- 

aacceeded  by  Cyrus  Harris,  a  relative  of  Sen-  barred  from  voting  on  account  of  being  of  for- 

ator  Anthony,  and  the  dismissal  or  enforced  eign  origin  and  possessing  no  real  estate.    The 

resignation  of  Migors  Joyce  and  Bucklin,  Mr.  Hon.  Thomas  Davis,  who  had  been  a  member 

Frankland,  and  Captain  Greene,  a  brother  of  of  Congress,  was  disfranchised  through  losing 

the  memorialist,  who  was  replaced  by  Major  his  property  by  business  reverses.    A  citizen, 

Pomroy,  a  soldier  who  was  wounded  during  Colonel  James  Moran,  who  as  an  officer  in  the 

the  war  of  secession.     On  the  strength  of  a  army  had  received  and  forwarded  the  ballots 

couple  of  the  new  appointments  the  memorial  of  the  soldiers  during  the  war,  was  excluded 

stated  that  the  dismissed  soldiers  had  been  sue-  from  voting  by  his  foreign  birth,  while  a  negro 

ceeded  mainly  by  relatives  of  the  senior  Senator  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  was  allowed 

for  the  State,  Mr.  Anthony.   The  committee  lis-  as  a  native  to  vote.    Several  citizens  whose 

tened  to  testimony  from  Dr.  Greene,  Migor  Pom-  property  had  been  expropriated  for  public  im- 

roy,  Major  Joyce,  and  others.    It  had  been  al-  provements  were  disfranchised  during  the  two 

leged  also  that  appointments  were  bestowed  in  or  three  years  which  elapsed  before  the  city 

the  Oustom-House  and  in  the  Post-Oflice  as  a  paid  the  appraisal  to  them.    It  was  stated  that 

reward  for  political  services,  and  that  Federal  the  failure  of  the  amendment  to  remove  the 

oflScers  used  their  influence  to  affect  the  vote  disqualification  in  1871,  when  only  8,236  votes 

in  the  State  elections,  in  violation  of  the  rules  were  oast  for  it  and  6,960  against  it,  was  due 

for  civil-service  reform.    The  committee  con-  partly  to  an  agitation  against  the  Roman  Cath- 

tinued  its  sessions  several  days,  taking  down  olics,  who  were  supposed  at  the  time  to  be 

an  extensive  amount  of  evidence  relating  to  striving  to  secure  public  moneys  to  support 

the  removals  and  appointments  in  the  Custom-  their  schools.    The  amendment  submittea  to 

House,  and  also  in  the  Providence  Post-Office,  the  people  in  1876  to  allow  soldiers  and  sailors 

At  the  time  when  Senator  McDonald  pre-  to  vote  was  stated  to  have  been  overshadowed 
sented  Dr.  Greene's  memorial  and  the  petition  by  the  issue  of  the  national  election.  The  sen- 
wbich  it  accompanied  of  the  Rev.  Augustus  timent  of  the  native  population  voting  with 
Woodbury  and  others,  discharged  soldiers  and  the  Republican  party  and  of  a  part  of  the  na- 
sailors,  an  investigation  into  the  nature  and  ef-  tive  Democrats,  as  elicited  in  the  evidence,  was 
feet  of  the  property  qualification  for  suflfrage  strongly  in  favor  of  retaining  the  property  qual- 
required  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  ifications;  several  naturalized  voters  also  ex- 
Rhode  Island  was  also  demanded  by  the  Sen-  pressed  the  same  views, 
ator.  By  tJiese  laws  the  franchise  is  withheld  The  receipts  of  the  Treasury  during  the  year 
from  foreign-bom  citizens  of  the  United  States  ending  December  81, 1879,  were  $970,072,  and 
who  are  not  tiie  possessors  of  a  freehold  of  the  the  disbursements  $708,211 ;  the  balance  in  the 
minimum  value  of  $184,  or  who  do  not  pay  a  Treasury  amounted  to  $164,636;  the  sum  of 
rental  of  the  amount  of  $7  or  over  per  annum,  $102,226  was  owing-  to  the  Rhode  Island  Hos- 
as  well  as  from  native  American  citizens  who  pital  Trust  Company.  The  bonded  debt  of 
do  not  possess  one  of  these  qualifications  and  the  State  amounted  to  $2,684,600,  or,  with  the 
who  do  not  pay  a  tax  of  at  least  $1  a  year.  It  deduction  of  the  available  sinking  fund,  to 
was  held  that  if  the  property  qualification  was  $1,882,462.  The  total  amount  of  the  sinking 
not  a  violation  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  fund  was  $788,764,  which  was  invested  princi- 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  it  would  be  pally  in  securities  of  the  city  of  Providence 
necessary  to  reduce  the  representation  of  the  and  of  the  United  States  Government. 
State  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  from  two  The  number  of  children  in  the  State  between 
members  to  one,  mnce  the  maximum  vote  polled  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  was  49,662.  The 
in  the  State  had  not  exceeded  24,000,  and  the  number  of  children  reported  as  attending  the 
total  number  of  the  voting  population  could  public  schools  was  82,798 ;  as  attending  Catho- 
not  be  much  more.  It  was  estimated  that  lie  schools,  4,874 ;  as  attending  private  schools, 
10,000  or  more  citizens  of  foreign  birth  were  1,782;  as  not  attending  any  school,  10,649. 
excluded  from  the  franchise  by  the  above  re-  There  were  41,810  pupils  enrolled  in  the  day- 
strictions.  This  committee  had  also  to  inauire  schools,  and  80,001  attended  school,  the  aver- 
into  the  alleged  employment  of  money  in  Rhode  age  attendance  being  26,989.  There  were  819 
Island  elections,  and  intimidation  or  undue  in-  schools  altogether.  The  average  school-year 
fiuence  exercised  by  managers  of  manufactories  lasted  nine  months  and  two  days.  There  were 
over  their  employees  to  control  their  votes.  888  teachers    regularly  employed,  the   male 

These  latter  subjects  were  referred  by  the  teachers  drawing  $98,619  in  salaries,  and  the 

Senate  to  the  select  committee  to  inquire  into  female   teachers   $809,780.      In  the  evening 

alleged  frauds  in  the  late  elections,  of  which  schools,  with  an  average  duration  of  fourteen 

Senator  Wallace  was  chairman.    At  the  same  weeks,  2,677  pupils  attended,  the  average  at- 
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tendance  being  1,796 ;  the  schools  were  83  in  tain  tax-payers  of  the  dtjr  of  Newport  to  ^^ 

number,  employing  154  teachers.    The  public  strain  the  City  Treasurer  from  paying  the  ti- 

schools  received  an  appropriation  of  $92,923  penses  of  a  banquet  given  by  the  City  Coco  i 

from  the  State  and  $340,287  from  the  towns,  to  officers  from  British  navid  ships.  Chief  J  J^- 

as  well  as  $83,034  for  land  and  buildinjs^s,  $81,-  tice  Durfee  of  the  Supreme  Coort  decided  tLi' 

785  from  district  taxation,  and  $52,227  from  the  expenditure  was  unauthorized,  and  graDtr<i 

registry  taxes  and  other  sources ;   making  a  the  injunction,  refusing  to  entertain  tbe  pl^-i 

total  revenue  of  $600,208.    The  cost  of  in-  that  the  suitors  were  estopped  from  applvm: 

struotion  per  capita  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  for  an  injunction  because  their  applicatioo  «k« 

the  day-schools  was  $11.02;   of  the  average  not  made  in  advance. 

number  of  pupils  attending,  $17.11.   The  num-  ROEBUCK,  John  Aibthub,  an  English  p-!:- 

ber  of  schoolhouses  was  446,  and   the  esti-  tician,  was  born  December  29,  1802,  and  di  i 

mated  vdue  of  school  property  was  $2,654,148.  November  80,  1879.    He  studied  law  in  Lkl- 

The  appropriation  of  1878  for  the  support  don,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1831,  and  in  tii<. 

of  the  State  Farm,  at  Cranston,  was  $28,814 ;  following  year  was  elected  to  Parliament  froji 

for  the  State  Prison,  $16,8'21.    The  appropria-  Bath.     He  was  soon  known  in  the  House  as 

tion  made  for  the  support  of  the  State  institn-  the  "  Objector-General,'*  and,  in  the  words  of 


.-.; 


tions  in  1879  was  $71,850 ;  the  total  payments  one  of  his  biographers,  **  he  faced  every  son 

from  the  Treasury  for  this  purpose  and  for  new  fact  in  politics,  analyzed  all  kinds  of  men,  <»p- 

works,  $91,988.    During  the  year  $40,515  was  posed  and  lectured  Whigs  and  Toriea,  heaJ  ^I 

collected  for  labor,  sales  of  produce,  etc.,  mak-  the  rest  of  the  Radicals  in  plain  speaking;  snil 

ing  the  net  cost  of  the  institutions  for  the  year  being  still  a  young  man,  of  no  definite  po>iti  2 

$51,463,  of  which  $43,000  represented  the  net  and  with  no  obvious  aim^,  he  created,  in>.<> 

cost  of  maintenance,  which  would  give,  as-  and  outside  Parliament,  a  mingled  feelin;:  0' 

suming  the  average  number  of  inmates  to  have  detestation,  wonder,  admiration,  and  arn  i^- 

been  800,  a  net  cost  to  the  State  for  each  in-  ment."    He  was  defeated  in  1837  by  LtJ 

mate  per  week  of  $1.04.     In  the  Asylum  for  Powerscourt,  but  was  reelected  in   1841.    It 

the  Insane  the  number  of  inmates  had  increased  was  during  this  Parliament — 1841-^47 — th;.: 

from  218  in  1878,  and  from  148  in  1878,  to  Mr.  Roebuck  exhibited  the  most  feverish  ac- 

283.  tivity  of  his  life.    In  1849  he  was  returned  '<>' 

The  new  State  Prison  lately  finished  and  00-  Sheffield,  and  he  sat  for  that  constituency  ai.:  J 

onpied,  upon  the  State  Farm,  is  well  built  of  1868,  when  he  was  defeated,  and  was  again  rt- 

stone  quarried  on  the  spot.    The  building  is  turned  in  1874.     His  most  memorable  apj't>ir- 

453  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  45  feet  high,  ance  in  public  life  was  in  January,  18.55,  vrhtc 

with  a  dome  over  the  chapel  in  the  center  he  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Comnum^ 

whose  top  is  110  feet  above  the  ground.    The  a  motion  for  inquiry  into  the  oondaet  of  the 

prison  contains  252  cells  of  three  sizes,  the  Crimean  war,  which  was  resisted  by  the  Gut- 

smallest  of  which  are  5  feet  by  8,  and  the  emment  of  Earl  Aberdeen,  but  carried  by  a 

largest  8  feet  square.  mi^jority  of  157,  when  that  Government  wa^ 

For  the  year  1877  the  number  of  births  was  forced  to  resign.    In  1857  he  made  bim-kif 

6,235,  of  marriages  2,282,  of  deaths  4,450;  the  conspicuous  by  his  opposition  to  a  projected 

first  showing  a  slight  decrease,  the  second  an  war  with  China,  and  his  attitade  upon  this  r^nb- 

insignificant  decrease,  and  the  last  a  somewhat  ject  was  influential  in  effecting  a  dissolntioo  vf 

larger  decrease.     For  the  period  of  twenty-  that  Parliament.    His  course  on  soiBe  imr>or- 

four  years  the  total  number  of  children  bom  tant  questions,  notably  his  advocacy  of  *li 

was  115,131,  of  which  4,429  were  still-bom;  cause  of  the  Confederate  States^  and  hi?  'le- 

the  total  numb(*r  of  marriages  recorded  was  nunciations  of  trades-unions,  led  to  his  dctVnf 

47,344,  and  of  deaths  75,492.    The  proportion  in  1868.    In  1877-78  he  yigoroasly  sappor;^-! 

of  children  born  of  American  parentage  is  the  policy  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  and  It 

slightly  less  than  those  of  foreign  parentage,  was  sworn  a  Privy  Councilor  in  1878.    Ea^j 

The  divorces  granted  during  the  year  were  534,  in  life  he  spent  some  years  in  Canada,  and  le 

of  which  number  157  were  for  neglect,  155  for  was  ever  afterward  one  of  the  stanehest  sur^ 

desertion,  68  for  cruelty,  61  for  dmnkenness,  porters  of  the  rights  of  that  colony  against  im- 

and  52  for  adultery.    The  deaths  from  con-  perial  pretensions.    Besides  nomeroas  arti'ii-i 

sumption  were  661,  from  diphtheria  492,  the  in  the  '*  Westminster"  and  the  ^'Edinbcrjh 

latter  being  an  increase  from  159  in  1876.  Review,*^  he  wrote  **Plan  for  GoTemmem  <  i 

The  Narragansett  Indians  held  a  meeting  in  our  English  Colonies"  (1^49),  and  *^  History  vf 

Oharlestown  on  July  30th  to  discuss  the  ques-  the  Whig  Ministry  of  1880"  (18.52). 
tion  of  giving  up  their  tribal  constitution  and        ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,     The  &f 

acquiring  the  rights  of  citizenship.    Little  in-  fairs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cboroh  attract  >! 

terest  was  shown  by  the  Indians  in  the  pro-  less  general  interest  in  1879  than  haa  been  n.«  .&'. 

posed  change,  and  the  decision  was  postponed,  in  late  years.     On  Febraary  lat  Pope  Leo  XIH . 

The  question  of  abolishing  the  tribal  authority  issued  Letters  Apostolic  announcing  a  geDe-^^l 

of  the  Narragansett  Indians  was  brought  up  in  jubilee.    He  also  issued  an  Encyclical  airain*: 

the  Legislature,  and  is  still  pending.  the  doctrines  aimed  by  the  Socialists,  Com  mi- 

In  a  suit  for  an  iiy  unction  brought  by  cer-  nists,  and  NihUiats  at  all  human  ftuthority  ^^ 
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all  rights  of  propertj,  urging  the  biahops  and  defense  and  ornament  of  the  Catholic  faith,  for 
clergj  to  labor  to  instill  into  the  yonngrespect  the  welfare  of  society,  and  for  the  advancement 
for  parental  and  state  anthority.  TheJSnoycli-  of  all  sciences.  Wesay  *  the  wisdom  of  St.  TLom- 
cal,  by  order  of  the  Ozar,  was  read  in  all  the  as.'  Let  teachers,  designated  by  enlightened 
Catholic  ohnrches  in  Russia.  The  reception  of  choice,  devote  themselves  to  instilling  into  the 
a  large  deputation  of  Catholic  journalists  on  minds  of  their  disciples  the  teaching  of  St. 
February  22d  was  a  recognition  of  the  power  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  let  them  be  carefal  to  de- 
of  the  press.  monstrate  how  far  it  surpasses  all  others  in  so- 
Some  of  the  Oriental  churches  had  been  rent  lidity  and  excellence.  Let  the  academies  yon 
by  schisms,  and  on  February  28th  he  addressed  have  instituted,  or  that  yon  shall  institute  in 
an  allocution  to  the  Cardinals  on  the  extinction  future,  explain  and  defend  this  doctrine,  and 
of  the  schism  among  the  Chaldeans,  and  his  use  it  in  refuting  prevailing  errors."  This  En- 
confirmation  of  the  election  of  a  new  Patriarch  cyclical  met  a  cordial  response  from  bishops 
of  Babylon  belonging  to  that  rite.  Soon  after  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  caused  a  general 
(March  10th)  Kupelian,  the  schismatic  Patriarch  tendency  to  lay  aside  ail  nhilosophicfu  text- 
of  the  Armenians,  notified  the  Grand  Vizier  at  books  which  had  abandoned  the  exact  system 
Constantinople  of  his  renunciation  of  all  claims,  of  St.  Thomas.  Leo  XIIL  also  encouraged  the 
and  his  submission  to  the  Patriarch  Hassoun,  to  publication  of  a  new  and  careful  edition  of  the 
whom  the  Porte  restored  the  church  property,  complete  works  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and,  to 
an  act  which  the  Pope  acknowledged  in  a  let-  promote  more  severe  and  accurate  studies,  pre- 
ter  to  the  Sultan.  Kupelian  proceeded  to  Rome  sided  at  several  disputations  on  philosophical 
and  made  his  submission  to  the  Pope  also.    His  topics. 

conrse  was  imitated  by  the  Bishop  of  Zaka,  and       On  September  19th,  in  a  second  promotion 

the  Chaldean  schism  ended.    On  March  24th,  of  Cardinals,  Pope  Leo  XIII.  elevated  to  that 

by  authority  of  Pope  Leo  XIIL,  the  ancient  or-  rank  Monsignore  Peter  F.  Meglia,  James  Oat- 

der  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  tani,  Louis  Jacobini,  and  Dominic  Banguiffni, 

proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Grand  Master,  the  Nuncios  at  Paris,  Madrid,  Vienna,  and  lis- 

a  position  which  had  been  vacant  during  the  bon. 

century.  The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  defini- 
The  condition  of  afifurs  in  Rome,  the  capital  tion  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  cele- 
of  the  Christian  world,  where  every  insult  to  brated  with  pomp,  and  the  Pope  issued  an  £n- 
the  Catholic  religion  was  encouraged  and  abet-  cyclical  on  the  occasion, 
ted,  induced  Leo  XIIL  to  address  Cardinal  la  In  France  a  bill  introduced  into  the  Cham- 
Valletta,  Cardinal  Vicar  of  Rome,  March  26th,  hers  by  Jules  Ferry,  entitled  ^^  A  project  of  law 
and  eetablish  a  commission  of  prelates  and  relating  to  the  freedom  of  higher  education,^' 
members  of  the  Roman  Patriciate  to  direct  and  aimed  in  its  seventh  article  at  the  suppression 
supervise  all  elementary  Catholic  schools  in  of  all  schools  and  academies  directea  by  reli- 
Roroe.  gious.  The  Catholic  bishops  from  all  parts,  be- 
On  May  12th  the  Pope  made  his  first  crea-  ginning  with  Cardinal  Guibert  and  his  suffra- 
tion  of  Cardinals,  admitting  to  the  Sacred  Col-  gans,  protested  against  such  an  act,  and  the  Pope 
lege  Jolian  Florian  Deprez,  Archbishop  of  Tou-  encouraged  the  bishops  in  a  letter.  The  sub- 
lonse ;  Louis  Francis  Desiderius  Edward  Pie,  ject  was  the  topic  of  discussion  in  the  journals. 
Bishop  of  Poitiers;  Caietan  Alimonda,  Bishop  m  pamphlets,  and  in  public  debate.  The  ob- 
of  Albenga;  Frederick,  Landgrave  of  Ftlrs-  jectionable  section  was  finally  rejected  by  the 
tenberg.  Archbishop  of  Olmlltz ;  Louis  Hay-  Chambers  earlj  in  1880. 
n&ld.  Archbishop  of  Kolocz ;  Joseph  Pecci  In  Germany  the  Government  enforced  the 
and  John  Henry  Newman,  priests  of  the  Ora-  Falk  laws  with  iron  severity,  so  that  more  than 
tory ;  Americns  Ferreira  dos  Santos  Silva,  half  the  dioceses  were  without  bishops  (Dr. 
Bi^op  of  Porto ;  Joseph  Herarenrother,  a  Ger-  Martin,  Bishop  of  Paderbom,  dying  in  exile  in 
man  theologian ;  and  Thomas  Zigliara,  priest  of  July),  and  a  vast  number  of  churches  deprived 
the  order  of  St.  Dominic.  of  pastors.  The  negotiations,  formal  and  in- 
On  June  1st  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  arch-  formal,  between  the  Government  and  the  Holy 
bishops  and  bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Turin,  See,  continued  at  intervals,  but  no  definite  point 
Vercelli,  and  Genoa  on  the  Italian  law  of  civil  was  reached,  although  Falk  was  compelled  to 
marriage,  which  made  the  conferring  of  a  sac-  retire  from  his  office.  The  Government  in  the 
rament  a  crime,  and  those  who  conferred  and  same  spirit  began  a  series  of  prosecutions  of 
who  received  it  subject  to  punishment.  the  clergy  and  others  at  Marpingen,  who  had 
On  August  4th  he  issued  an  Encyclical  Let-  expressed  belief  in  an  apparition  of  the  Blessed 
ter  on  the  restoration  of  Christian  philosophy  Virgin  Mary.  The  course  of  the  Government 
in  Catholic  schools  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  was  so  arbitrary  and  oppressive  toward  the 
Angelic  Doctor  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  which,  witnesses  that  the  accused  were  all  acquitted. 
aft«r  reviewing  the  whole  history  of  philosophi-  In  Italy  the  Government  commenced  a  prose- 
cal  teaching,  he  concludes :  **  We  exhort  you,  cution  against  the  Archbishop  of  Chieti  for  act- 
Venerable  Brethren,  most  urgently  to  restore  ing  without  its  recognition,  but,  after  much 
in  full  vigor  and  to  propagate  as  far  as  possible  vacillation,  was  finally  defeated.  A  law  mak- 
the  priceleas  wisdom  of  St.  Thomas,  for  the  ing  civil  marriage  compulsory,  and  punishing 
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Catbolio  dergj  who  married  persons  tmleas  al-  from  1838  to  1885  in  the  Topognplucal  Bo- 
ready  married,  drew  forth  a  letter  from  the  reaa,  was  appointed  in  1885  a  teacner  in  the 
Pope  and  remonstrances  from  the  Mshops  in  War  Sohool,  and  in  1886  was  ordered  to  the 
all  parts  of  the  peninsula.  During  the  year  a  general  staff  with  the  rank  of  oaptoia,  and  at 
Oatholic  Congress  at  Modena,  encouraged  bj  the  same  time  was  made  a  member  of  the  chief 
the  Pope,  showed  a  resolution  to  abandon  the  mUitary  examination  committee.  At  that  time 
policy  of  abstention  fVom  the  polls.  he    wrote    *^  Milit&rische  L&nderbeechreibcnj 


aroused 

dom  in , .        , 

position  of  the  Ohnrcli  was  embodied  in  the  to  the  staff  ox  the  7th  army  corps  with  the  ran 

pastoral  letter  of  Cardinal  Deschamps  and  his  of  roigor.    In  1843  he  was  ordered  back  to 

suffragans  (September  Ist),  containing  practi-  Berlin  and  intrusted  with  the  military  instrcty 

oal  instructions  for  the  use  of  confessors.     At-  tion  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  whom  ht^ 

tempts  were  made  to  show  that  the  bishops  accompanied  to  the  Uniyersity  of  Bonn  and  on 

were  not  acting  in  harmony  with  the  Holy  See,  his  travels  in  Italy  and  France.    In  1848  be 

but  the  Pope  and  the  episcopate  disavowed  at  was  appointed  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the 

once  any  difference  of  opinion.  8th  army  corps,  in  which  capacity  be  took  p&n 

The  confraternities  question  in  Brazil  arose  in  the  campaign  in  Baden  in  1849.    In  1856  be 

in  a  new  form,  and  the  claim  of  these  associa-  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  20th  in- 

tions  (originally  organizations  of  pious  devotees,  fantry  brigade,  and  in  1868  of  the  14th  di  vi^ioo. 

but  recently  made  up  of  men  having  no  sympa-  In  the  latter  year  he  handed  a  memorial  to  the 

thy  with  the  doctrines  or  worship  of  the  Oatbo-  Prince  Regent  (the  present  Emperor)  on  the 

lie  Church)  to  control  the  churches  and  the  per-  defects  of  the  array,  which  was  received  faror- 

formance  of  divine  worship  was  a  peculiar  state  ably;  and  in  1859  he  was  appointed  a  memht^r 

of  affairs.     Bishop  Maoedo  protested  against  of  the  commission  on  the  reorg^anization  of  tbe 

the  seizure  of  a  church  at  Nazareth,  and  re-  army,  after  having  been  previously  raised  to 

ligious  services  conducted  there  without  the  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.    In  December 

presence  of  the  clergy.  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Minister  of 

In  the  United  States,  the  dedication  of  the  War,  and  two  years  later  Minister  of  Marine. 

Cathedral  of  New  York  on  May  25th,  by  Car-  The  King  had  boundless  fluth  in  bis  militarr 

dinal  McCloskey  and  a  vast  array  of  archbish-  measures.    His  leading  idea  was  to  base  tlj« 

ops  and  bishops,  was  an  event  which  interest-  army  on  universal  service  for  three  yean,  ia 

ed  all,  the  cathedral  being  the  finest  and  largest  order  to  be  ready  for  all  oontingenciea.  the 

ecclesiastical  edifice  yet  erected  in  the  repub-  Landwehr  to  be  called  out  for  the  defense  of  tho 

lie.  country  whenever  the  line  should  take  the  field. 

Among  Ca^olios  of  note  who  died  during  On  February  10, 1860,  the  newMinister  of  War 

the  year  1879  were  Augustine  Bonetty,  founder  laid  bis  plans  before  both  Houses  of  the  Diet, 

and  editor  for  many  years  of  the  '^  Annales  de  declaring  that  there  was  no  intenUon  of  break- 

la  Philosophie  Chr6tienne,"  May  26th;  Moth-  ing  with  the  past,  but  the  Prussian  army  mn-i 

er  Mary  Thomas  Peacock,  an  American  lady,  thenceforth  be  the  people  in  arms.   Daring!  the 

foundress  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  Je-  next  few  years  stormy  sittings  were  of  freqneDt 

sus,  who  died  in  the  motlier-house  of  her  or-  occurrence  in  the  Chambers.    As  the  oripna- 

der  in  England,  April  18th;  Sister  Marie  de  la  tor  of  the  new  military  law,  General  von  Roi*a 

Croix  M^eanne  Jurgan),  one  of  the  foundresses  was  the  best-hated  man  in  Prussia;    but  he 

of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  August  20th ;  clung  with  great  tenacity  to  his  plana,  and  a 

and  Mgr.  Gaume,  author  of  the  "  Catechism  of  powerful  ally  soon  Joined  him  in  Otto  von  Bif- 

Perseverance  ^'  and  other  works,  and  an  active  marck.    The  brilliant  sncoesses  of  the  Prusnao 

advocate  of  the  abandonment  of  the  classics  arms  in  the  wars  with  Denmark  and  Aastria. 

and  the  adoption  of  the  writings  of  the  Fa-  and  particularly  the  rapidity  with  whieh  tLe 

thers.  latter  campaign  was  brought  to  a  close,  oc^- 

ROON,   Albbboht   Theodor   EinL,  Count  sioned  a  complete  revulsion  of  feeling  in  favor 

von,  a  German  field-marshal,  born  April  SO,  of  Von  Boon  and  Bismarck.    His  system  was 

1803,  died  February  28, 1879.  In  1818  he  joined  again  put  to  the  test  in  1870,  and  the  rapidity 

the  corps  of  cadets  at  Culm,  and  two  years  and  perfect  order  with  which  the  German  troops 

later  that  at  Berlin.    He  entered  the  14th  in-  entered  France  and  overthrew  the  French  Ew- 

fantry  as  an  officer  in  1821,  and  studied  at  the  pire  gained  for  Von  Boon  agam  the  admirati^u 

Military  Academy  from  1824  to  1827,  where  of  the  people.    On  Jannary  19, 1871,  he  cele- 

he  devoted  himself  particularly  to  military  and  brated  at  Versailles  the  fiftieth  anniversary  .u' 

geographical  studies.    In  1827  he  became  in-  his  military  life,  when  the  Emperor  expres5e<i 

structor  in  the  Cadet  School,  in  which  position  his  gratitude  for  the  great  services  he  had  ren- 

he  published  "  AnfangsgrHnde  der  Erdkunde "  dered  him  and  his  house.    On  June  16th  b^: 

(1834 ;  12th  edit.,  1868),  and  *^  GrundzOge  der  was  created  a  Count,  and  was  otherwise  rio^ilv 

Erd-,  VOlker-  und  Staatenkunde  *^  (8  vols.,  1837  rewarded.   In  December,  1871,  he  resigned  t:.t« 

-^40;  8d  edit.,  1847-55),  both  of  which  soon  Ministry  of  Marine;  bat  on  January  1,  It^TS. 

attained  a  very  large  sale.    He  was  employed  he  was  appointed  President  of  the  ProsaUa 
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lOnistrj,  an  office  wbioh  Prince  Bismarck  had 
temporarily  resigned,  while  General  Kameke 
was  appointed  his  substitDte  in  the  Ministry  of 
War.  At  the  same  time  lie  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  field-marshal.  But  his  health  was  un- 
eqaal  to  the  daties  of  his  post,  and  in  Novem- 
ber he  received  permission  from  the  Emperor 
to  retire  from  pablio  life.  From  that  time  he 
lived  in  complete  retirement 

RUSSIA  (Empibb  of  all  the  Russias),  an 
empire  in  Enrope  aDd  Asia.  The  Emperor, 
Alexander  IL,  bom  April  29,  1818,  sncceedcKl 
his  father,  Nicholas  L,  March  2,  1855.  The 
heir  apparent  is  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander, 
born  March  10,  1845.* 

The  area  and  population  of  the  great  divi- 


sions of  Russia  were  estimated  as  follows  in 
1879  C'  Almanacb  de  Gotha,"  1880) : 


DIVISIONS. 

SqaanmOw. 

PspokllMb 

1.  European  RuMia 

Poland 

],89fi,6U 

49.1S0 

8,274 

144,828 

169,578 

9,060 

i,884«564 

1,388,486 

66,864.910  (]870) 
6,628,017  (1872) 

127,000 
1,968,626  (187T) 
6,891,744(1678.*76) 

600,000 
8,440,862  (1878) 
4,401,876 

Bessarabia 

9.  Grand  duchy  of  i  inland . 
8.  Cftiiflaala    

Ooveminent  of  Kan. . . . 
4.  Siberia 

6.  Central  Alia 

Total 

8,879,768 

88,822,686 

For  religious  and  other  statistics  of  the  empire 
see  **  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  for  1877  and  187§. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Russia  in  1876  ah4 
1877  was  as  follows  (viJues  in  rubies) : 


COMMXRCK. 


Baltic  ports 

O  Terland 

Sootbera  ports 

Wbite  Sea  ports 

1.  CommOToe  with  Enrope. 

2.  Commerce  with  Finland 
8.  Gommezce  iritb  Asia... 

Total 


XMPOBTS. 


isre. 


177,688,000 

201,708,000 

68,U1,000 

962,000 


442,789,000 
10,828,000 
84,464,000 


isrr. 


188,816,000 

186,007,000 

16,927,000 

712,000 


891,461,000 

9,080,000 

20,446,000 


4n,681,000         821,067,000 


SXPOKTB. 


isre. 


161,866,(00 

111^2,000 

107.012,000 

9,648,000 


879.267.000 

12.028,000 

9,416,000 


400,700,000 


isrr. 


2^9,821,000 

211.221,000 

86.186,000 

12,016,060 


608,282,000 

12,762,000 

6,908,000 


627,986,000 


On  January  1, 1879,  there  wore  21,840  kilo- 
metres of  raUroad  in  operation  in  Russia,  ex* 
elusive  of  Finland.  In  the  latter  country  there 
were  873  kilometres.  The  number  of  post- 
offices  in  1877  was  8,678;  of  letters  sent  in 
1878,  93,692,546;  of  wrappers,  6,689,963;  of 
registered  letters,  4,676,711 ;  of  money -letters, 
7,692,640  (value,  2,494,116,000  rubles);  of 
packages,  2,468,673  (value,  82,938,000  rubles); 
of  newspapers,  63,350,064. 

The  dennite  treaty  of  peace  with  Turkey 
was  signed  on  February  8th  (see  Tubkst),  and 
on  March  6th  the  Russians  began  to  evacuate 
her  territory.  The  condition  of  affairs  in  East- 
cm  Roumelia  gave  occasion  to  Russia  to  address 
in  March  a  note  to  the  Powers,  in  which  the 
snggestion  was  made  whether  it  might  not  be 
advisable-^nay,  necessary — in  the  mterest  of 
the  execution  of  the  stipulations  relative  to 
that  country,  to  make  some  temporary  provi- 
sions calculated  to  tide  over  the  transition  be- 
tween the  cessation  of  the  present  provisional 
regime  and  the  definitive  organization  of  the 
province.  The  quartering  in  the  province  for 
one  year  of  a  mixed  corps,  in  which  every  one 
of  the  signatory  Powers  would  be  at  liberty 
to  participate,  would  seem  to  Russia  the  best 
means  to  insure  the  execution  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  respecting  Eastern  Roumelia. 
Supported  by  this  force,  the  International  Com- 
mission, after  finishing  the  statute  and  having 
it  sanctioned  by  the  Porte  in  Constantinople, 
might  return  to  Philippopolis,  and,  in  concert 
with  the  Governor  appointed  by  Turkey,  intro- 
duce the  instrument  it  had  elaborated.    This 

*  For  a  ftdter  aeeoant  of  the  Imperial  ftunily,  see  *'  Ab- 
Baal  CyekkpMUa  **  tot  187T,  artiole  Aaiau. 


proposition  was  not  accepted  by  the  Powers, 
and  in  May  the  Czar  assured  the  Sultan  in  an 
autograph  letter  that  he  would  see  to  it  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  with  re- 
gard to  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia  were 
carried  out.  (See  Buloabia  and  Eabtkbk  Rou- 
meua.) 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  Russia  in  1879  was  a  new  war  in 
Asia.  Officially  it  was  announced  as  being  di- 
rected against  the  Turkomans  on  the  south- 
eastern frontier  of  the  empire,  but  it  was  com- 
monly believed  that  its  chief  object  was  to 
capture  Merv,  the  capital  of  the  Tekke  Turko- 
mans. This  city  was  in  former  centuries  one 
of  the  most  populous  and  important  of  Centrd 
Asia,  and  both  Russians  and  English  look  upon 
it  as  a  point  of  considerable  strategic  impor- 
tance. The  Russians  have  often  been  suspect- 
ed of  an  intention  to  seize  it,  and  the  English 
have  uniformly  on  such  occasions  violently  pro- 
tested against  it.  In  1875,  when  a  Russian 
force  had  left  the  mouth  of  the  Attrek,  on  the 
southeastern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  also  for  the 
alleged  purpose  of  occupying  Merv,  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  in  his  work  ^*  The  British  in  Asia," 
expressed  the  opinion  that  England  should 
rather  declare  war  against  Russia  than  consent 
to  the  occupation.*  The  Russian  Government 
not  only  made  no  mention  of  Merv  in  its  offi- 
cial announcements  of  the  objects  of  this  expe- 
dition, but  exnressly  denied  that  it  had  any 
intention  of  taking  that  city.  In  the  English 
Parliament,  on  July  13th,  2£r.  Bourke,  in  the 

*  For  a  fhn  statement  of  the  rlewi  of  Sir  H.  RawHoson  aod 
a  brief  blatorioal  sketch  of  Henr,  aee  "Annual  Cfdopadia** 
Airl875,piC«ae»a-'9. 
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name  of  the  English  Government,  said  the  Has-  defeated,  and  disappeared  in  the  desert.    The 

sian  Government  had  formally  assured  Lord  Russians,   commanded    bj  General   Lomnkin 

Salisburv  that  there  was  no  intention  of  ad-  (who  temporarily  anoceeded  General  Lazarctf 

vancing'upon  Merv.     One  of  the  leading  Rus-  after  the  sndden  death  of  the  latter),  pursued 

sian  newspapers,  the  *^  Golos,"  had,  however,  them,  and  penetrated  to  the  oasis,  where  tLej 

previously  shown  that  the  expedition  could  found    signs   of  comparative  prosperity  &Qi 

carry  out  its  ostensible  aim  of  chastising  the  peace.    Following  the  enemy  from  one  des^^rt- 

Turkomans  only  by  capturing  and  destroying  ed  village  to  another,  threatened  only  by  ^«r- 

their  chief  place  of  refuge ;  and  a  St.  Peters-  rilla  troops  of  horsemen,  the  expeditioairr 

burg  correspondent  to  the  "  Norddeutsche  All-  force  proceeded  to  attack  the  fortified  po5it.«»a 

gemeine  Zeitung "   of  Berlin  (July  8th),  the  of  Dengel  Tepe,  which  appeared  to  be  held  bj 

organ    of  Prince  Bismarck,  explicitly  stated  a  strong  body  of  Turkomans.    No  sooner  d«d 

that  General  Lazareff  had  been  commissioned  they  do  so  than  the  surrounding  hills  began  t^ 

to  capture  and  destroy  Merv.  swarm  with  hostile  cavalry,  and,  though  the 

Before  the  expedition  was  ready  to  start,  a  assailants  were  repeatedly  repulsed,  the  lekke 

severe  blow  was  struck  by  the  Turkomans,  horsemen  suffering  losses  after  every  charj« 

General  Lomakin  had  collected  3,000  camels  and  flying  before  the  Russian  fire,  they  were 

near  the  wells  of  Bnrnak,  Kabil,  and  Sulmen,  not  discomfited.    They  retired  npon  a  stnm;; 

about  27  miles  northeast  of  Erasnovodsk,  where  position,   which  General    Lomakin  attacked. 

they  were  to  await  the  beginning  of  the  expe-  The  Russian  forces  were  too  weak  for  the  td>k, 

dition.    The  Tekke  Turkomans,  having  closely  and  after  vainly  wasting  their  powers  on  the 

watched  the  proceedings  of  their  enemy,  on  capture  of  some  outworks,  a  combined  &^aiil: 

April  15th  attacked  Burnak,  defeated  the  Rus-  was  defeated  by  the  Turkomans.     During  lU 

sian  guard,  consisting  of  2,000  men,  and  cap-  retreat  the  latter  fell  furiously  upon  the  retir- 

tured  a  large  number  of  camels,  which  they  ing  Russians,  who  barely  escaped  a  terrible  di5- 

carried  away  with  them.    Pursuit  being  made  aster. 

by  reinforcements  immediately  sent  from  Kras-  A  fact  which  was  closely  connected  with 
novodsk,  the  Tekke,  whose  march  was  impeded  the  opening  of  the  Turkoman  expedition,  and 
by  the  captured  animals,  were  overtaken,  and  is  of  great  importance  in  itself,  is  the  tarnia^ 
forced  to  confront  the  Russians.  And  now  of  the  Attrek  River  into  its  old  bed,  which  to ->k 
happened  an  event  which  forms  a  period  in  the  place  in  June.  In  former  times  this  river  fell 
history  of  Central  Asiatic  warfare.  Instead  of  mto  the  Caspian  not  far  from  the  bay  of  11  &^ 
having  recourse  to  their  usual  tactics  of  dis-  san-Eullin,  about  twelve  yersts  from  Tohikislar, 
persing  the  camels  and  attacking  the  Russians  the  starting-point  of  the  expedition  ;  but  nina 
in  loose  order,  the  Tekke  dismounterl.  occupied  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  Russians  har- 
a  strong  position  half-way  up  a  hillside,  and,  ing  taken  possession  of  Erasnovodsk,  the  Tar- 
making  the  camels  kneel  down  in  front,  fired  komana,  with  enormous  efforts,  conTttmcted  s 
from  behind  this  living  wall  with  the  steadi-  dike  or  dam  near  Bent,  at  a  distance  of  about 
ness  and  rapidity  of  European  sharpshooters,  sixty  versts  from  the  month  of  the  Attrek,  and 
The  encounter  lasted  till  night,  when  the  Tekke  by  this  means  diverted  it  through  the  region 
as  well  as  the  Russians  retreated  in  opposite  of  their  winter  quarters, 
directions.  The  Tekke,  leaving  a  dozen  dead  The  internal  condition  of  ihe  empire  con- 
and  some  forty  camels  on  the  spot,  marched  tinned  to  be  one  of  revolutionary  discontent 
east,  carrying  the  rest  of  their  booty  with  The  Nihilists  were  as  bold  and  ag^gressive  as  in 
them ;  the  Russians,  having  buried  their  dead,  any  former  year.  Another  great  ^ock  to  pab- 
retraced  their  steps  to  the  west,  finding  it  too  lie  feeling  was  given  on  April  14th,  when  AleT- 
dangerous  to  follow  an  enemy  whose  strength  ander  Solovieff  attempted  to  shoot  the  Czar  in 
had  suddenly  so  very  much  increased.  front  of  the  house  of  the  military  staff  in  St. 

The  expedition  did  not  get  fairly  under  way  Petersburg.    The  assassin  was  arrested,  and 

until  August.    Owing  to  the  glare  of  the  sun  was  found  to  have  capsules  containing  poison, 

and  the  sand,  which   was  continually  being  which  he  could  break  in  an  instant,  in  Ins 

blown  about  in  the  desert,  large  numbers  of  month.    When  asked  why  he  had  made  the 

the  troops  suffered  with  diseases  of  the  eyes,  attempt,  he  answered  that  the  task  bad  fallen 

while  the  unwholesome  water  which  they  had  on  him  by  lot,  and  he  had  no  alternative, 

to  use  also  caused  a  great  deal  of  sickness.    On  This  plot  led  to  the  adoption  of  aome  new^ 

August  12th  General  Lazareff,  the  commander-  extraorainary  measures.    Generals  Todlt^ben. 

in-chief  of  the  expedition,  died,  and  was  re-  Loris-Melikoff,  and   Gonrko  were   appointed 

placed  in  September  by  General  Tergukasoff.  Governors-General  with  exceptional  powers  At 

The  news  received  from  the  seat  of  war  Odessa,  Kharkov,  and  St.  Petersbnrg,  and  sini- 
was  very  meager,  owing  to  the  strict  censor-  ilar  powers  were  conferred  on  the  Governors 
ship  exercised  by  the  Russian  military  officials.  General  of  Moscow,  Elev,  and  Warsaw.  The«c 
Enough  was  known,  however,  to  prove  that  officers  were  autborized  to  remove  from  their 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  expedition  was  the  districts  all  persons  whose  presence  they  con- 
oasis  which  was  the  center  of  the  operations  sidered  pernicious ;  to  subject  oivOiana  to  mnr- 
of  the  Akhal  Tekke  Turkomans.  In  the  first  tial  law ;  to  arrest  on  their  own  responaibihtT 
engagements  the  Turkomans  were  everywhere  any  person  of  whatever  rank ;  to  snppre^ 
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newspapers  and  periodicals ;  and  generally  to  or  for  being  engaj^ed  in  manafacturing  explo- 
adopt  whatever  measures  should  appear  neces-  sives.  On  the  night  between  the  26th  and 
BOTj  for  the  maintenance  of  pablio  order.  At  27th  of  June  more  than  fonr  hundred  persons 
St.  Petersburg,  Governor-General  Gourko  gave  were  arrested  at  Kiev,  large  stores  of  danger- 
orders  that  a  porter  should  be  stationed  day  ous  materials  were  found,  and  a  secret  press 
and  night  at  the  door  of  every  house,  whose  and  revolutionary  documents  were  discovered 
duty  it  should  be  to  watch  that  no  unanthor-  in  near  connection  with  the  ecclesiastical  sem- 
ized  placards  were  posted  up  anywhere,  and  inary.  Michael  Solovieff,  who  attempted  to 
that  no  objects  of  a  dangeruus  nature  should  assassinate  the  Czar  in  April,  was  tried  in 
he  placed  in  the  streets.  Gunsmiths  were  or-  June,  found  guilty  of  belonging  to  a  criminal 
dered  to  furnish  full  lists  of  the  goods  in  their  association,  the  object  of  which  was  to  over- 
warehouses  to  the  commandant  of  the  city,  throw  by  violence  the  institutions  of  the  state, 
and  were  forbidden  to  sell  except  to  purchasers  and  was  hanged  on  the  7th  of  the  month.  Sev- 
who  could  present  letters  of  authorization  from  eral  of  his  relatives  were  arrested  and  impris- 
that  officer.  Private  persons  possessing  fire-  oned.  An  imperial  order  was  issued  in  July 
arms  must  make  the  police  acquainted  with  empowering  the  Governors-General  to  exer- 
the  fact,  and  must  obtain  a  permit  from  the  cise  their  discretion  in  the  cases  of  political 
commandant  of  the  city  as  a  condition  of  their  offenders,  whether  to  send  them  for  trial  be- 
keeping  them.  The  order  commanding  guards  fore  the  military  courts  or  the  ordinary  tribn- 
to  be  stationed  before  all  the  houses  was  found  nals.  The  number  of  persons  who  had  been 
to  be  impracticable,  an'd  was  finally  not  insist-  convicted  or  were  held  under  arrest  exceeded 
ed  npon.  Regulations  of  a  similar  character,  anything  that  was  before  known  in  the  history 
differing  only  in  details,  were  made  for  all  the  of  the  present  reign,  and  reports  became  rife 
principal  towns  of  the  empire.  that  the  prisons  were  greatly  overcrowded. 

Several  weeks  elapsed  before  the  disorders    On  June  19th  six  hundred  convicts  were  dis- 
appeared to  be  at  all  quieted,  even  under  the    patched  from  Odessa  in  the  ship  Kizhni-Nov- 
most  rigorous  enforcement  of  these  regulations,    gorod  for  the  island  of  Saghalien,  off  Japan, 
Bold  attacks  were  made  on  officers  of  the  Gov-    where  they  were  to  serve  their  terms  of  pun- 
emment  and  obnoxious  persons  in  broad  day-    ishment.    The  friends  of  the  Government  rep- 
light  ;  residences  and  omces  of  the  police  in    resented  that  they  were  for  the  most  part  per* 
some  of  the  towns,  as  at  Rostov,  were  plun-    sons  who  were  guUty  of  common  crimes,  but 
dered.    The  best  parts  of  the  towns  of  Irbit    others  asserted  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
and  Orenburg,  places  to  which  the  Govern-    them  were  revolutionists.    The  vessel  sailed 
ment  was  accustomed  to  consign  political  of-    by  the  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Red 
fenders,  were  burned  down;  fires   were  set    Sea,  and  arrived  at  Nagasaki  on  August  Ist. 
at  Uralsk,  Petropolovski,  Irkutsk,  and  other    Reoorts  of  their  frightful  sufferings  were  offi- 
places ;  and  many  of  the  large  towns  were    cially  contradicted.    In  November  the  Minis- 
thrown  into  a  panic  by  notices  that  they  would    ter  of  the  Interior  sent  out  a  circular  to  the 
be  burned.    During  May  1,780  conflagrations    governors  of  provinces,  instructing  them  to 
occurred  in  the  empire,  occasioning  damage  to    order  the  rural  police  not  to  interfere  with  the 
the  amount  of  more  than  two  million  rubles;    public  dances  and  amusements  in  the  villages, 
and  the  loss  which  had  been  inflicted  on  tlie    as  such  interference  had  produced  discontent 
country  during  the  past  six  months  was  esti-    among  the  rural  population.    The  trial  of  Leon 
mated  on  the  1st  of  June  i^  80,000,000  rubles.    Mirsky,  with  seven  persons  charged  with  he- 
June  was  likewise  prolific  of  fires.    The  num-    ing  his  accomplices,  for  the  attempted  assassi- 
ber  occurring  during  the  month  is  given  as    nation  of  General  Drenteln,  chief  of  the  gen- 
3,500,  causing  damage  to  the  amount  of  12,000,-    darmerie,  began  in  the  military  court  at  St. 
000  rubles.    Only  900  of  these  were  accounted    Petersburg  on  November  27th.    All  the  pris- 
for;  the  other  2,600  were  attributed  to  public    oners  were  accused  of  belonging  to  a  secret 
disturbers.    Courts-martial  were  instituted  at    society  whose  object  was  to  overturn  the  ex- 
Kiev  for  the  trial  of  the  revolutionists,  and  a    isting  Government  and  to  enforce  a  change  of 
plot  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  to  blow    the  social  order  of  the  empire.   Mirsky  was  also 
up  the  court-room  during  the  trial.    The  first    accused  specifically  of  the  attempt  to  assassi- 
group  of  persons  tried  included  three  noble-    nate  General  Drenteln,  of  resisting  the  officers 
men,  the  aaughter  of  a  privy  councilor,  and  a    who  came  to  arrest  him,  of  fabricating  false 
Prussian  subject.    A  part  of  the  number  were    passports,  and  of  inciting  his  fellow  prisoners 
found  guilty  of  armea  resistance  to  the  police,    after  they  were  arrested  to  revolt    The  chief 
and  sentenced  to  death ;  others,  who  were  con-    accusation  against  the  other  prisoners  was  that 
victed  of  conspiring  against  the  state  and  social    of  concealing  Mirsky  after  his  attempt  against 
order,  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  penal  servi-    General  Drenteln.    Mirsky  acknowledged  the 
tude.    Explosions  which  were  attributed  to    oommiscnon  of  the  offenses  for  which  he  was 
the  revolutionists  took  place  in  the  police  office    arraigned,  and  only  pleaded  that  he  had  com- 
at  Omsk,  at  Nizhni-Novgorod,  and  in  a  pow-    mitt^  them  for  public,  not  for  personal  rea- 
der-magazine near  St.  Petersburg.     Numer-    sons,  and  asked  not  to  be  hanged  as  a  common 
ous  persons  were  arrested  throughout  the  em*    murderer.    A  sentence  to  death  by  hanging 
pire  for  having  explosives  or  forbidden  arms,    was  imposed  upon  him,  but  was  afterward 
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commnted  to  ono  of  hard  labor  in  the  mines,  officio,  and  of  deputies  elected  by  the  prorh- 

Tary  Tarkhoff,  his  principal  accomplice,  was  oial  and  district  Assemblies  already  in  erist- 

sentenced    to   labor   in    a   fortress    for   ten  enoe.    The  scheme  did  not  contemplate  thai 

years.  this  Assembly  shoald  enjoy  the  right  of  pro- 

Another  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  Ozar  posing  new  laws;  bnt  it  would  be  empowered 
was  made  on  December  2d,  when  a  mine  was  to  discuss  projects  of  laws  submitted  to  it  fmm 
exploded  under  the  railroad  with  the  intention  above,  and  its  members  would  be  entitled  to 
of  blowing  up  the  train  on  which  he  was  en-  question  high  officers  haying  seats  in  th? 
tering  Moscow.  His  Mi^esty,  however,  was  Chamber,  and  to  criticise  generally  the  actioa 
not  in  the  train  which  was  blown  up,  and  es-  of  the  Government.  In  November  Prir.ce 
caped.  The  mine  which  exploded  had  been  Gortchakoff  decided  to  retire  from  the  o&t 
dug  out  from  a  house  near  the  line  of  the  rail-  of  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  and  Mr.  Valuic^ 
road  which  had  been  bought  by  the  young  was  designated  to  succeed  him.  It  was  ['t- 
man  who  occupied  it  about  three  months  be-  lieved  that  the  Czar  had  at  last  determine^l  t^ 
fore,  and  was  worked  from  the  house  by  gal-  institute  the  reforms  which  had  been  demand- 
vanio  wires.  The  Czar,  it  was  said,  had  been  ed  for  so  long  a  time,  and  that  he  had  given  fa- 
warned  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  upon  vorable  consideration  to  the  plans  of  Mr.  Va* 
him,  and  changed  the  arrangement  of  the  trains  Inieff.  Before  there  was  time  to  take  detiDlt*} 
80  as  to  mislead  his  assailants.  action  on  the  subj^t,  however,  the  attempt 

Minister   Valnieff  prepared  in  the  earlier  was  made   to  blow  u^  the  Czar^s  train  si 

part  of  the  year  and  submitted  to  the  Czar  Moscow.    The  Czaf*s  mood  was  immediatelj 

a  draft  for  a  constitution,  containing  provi*  changed;  he  rejected  Mr.  ValuieiTs  sohenies, 

sions  for  the   formation  of  a  central  Assem-  saying  that  he  wanted  the  plans  of  men  of  ac> 

bly  at  the  capital,  to  be  composed  of  a  cer-  tion,  not  of  sentimentalists,  and  dismissc-d  Li^ 

tain  number  of  state  functionaries  sitting  ex  newly  appointed  Minister. 

S 
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HOSPITAL.    The  Marine  Hospital  Service  of  Lewes.    (**  Pennsylvania  Archives,^'  vol.  L,  p. 

the  United  States  was  established  by  an  act  of  251.) 

Congress  passed  July  16,  1798,  for  the  relief  of  This  lesson  was  not  lost  on  the  colonies,  for 
sick  and  disabled  seamen.  This  act  was  passed  as  early  as  October,  1780,  the  Commonwealth 
after  the  subject  had  been  before  Congress  for  of  Virginia  enacted  that  the  sum  of  ninepencd 
several  years;  and  while  it  appears  to  have  per  month  ahould  be  collected  as  '*bo!<piiii 
originated  in  a  memorial  of  the  Boston  Marine  money  "  from  the  pay  of  all  seamen  and  ma- 
Society,  yet  ^^  hospital  money  *'  had  been  col-  rines  in  the  State.  The  naval  officers  were  con* 
lected  in  the  colonies  since  1730,  and  the  system  stituted  the  collectors  of  the  tax,  and  a  corn- 
must  have  been  more  or  less  familiar  to  Con-  mission  of  five  per  centum  was  allowed  on  tno 
gress.  The  first  building  known  to  have  been  moneys  collected.  In  October,  1782,  a  h^ 
set  apart  as  a  hospital  exclusively  for  seamen,  was  passed  changing  the  amoant  of  the  tat 
among  English-speaking  peoples,  was  the  pal-  from  ninepence  to  a  shilling  per  month,  (m 
ace  commenced  by  Charles  II.  at  Greenwich,  December  20,  1787,  a  law  waa  passed  estab- 
which  after  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  (1692)  lishing  a  marine  hospital,  and  anthoriiing  tbd 
was  ordered  by  Queen  Mary  to  be  completed  appointment  of  a  commission  by  the  Gorern- 
'^  as  a  retreat  for  seamen  disabled  in  the  service  or  to  select  a  site  in  the  town  of  Washing 
of  their  country."  (Macaulay.)  After  the  death  ton,  county  of  Norfolk,  Virginia.  (Heniui^? 
of  the  Queen,  King  William  caused  to  be  erect-  *^  Statutes  at  Large,"  vol.  xii.,  p.  494.)  Tt^ 
ed,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Christo-  State  of  North  Carolina  enacted  a  law  prov- 1- 
pher  Wren,  the  magnificent  **  Royal  Hospital  ing  for  the  creation  of  a  hospital  fund  in  ITk^, 
for  Seamen  at  Greenwich,"  which  Macaulay  has  and  by  a  subsequent  act  (1790)  the  commU- 
alluded  to  as  **  the  noblest  of  European  hos-  sioners  of  the  poor  at  the  different  pom  of 
pitals."  The  seamen  of  the  American  colonies  entry  were  empowered  to  act  as  collecturN 
were  taxed  to  support  Uiis  hospital  by  an  act  (Haywood^s  "Manual  of  the  Laws  of  Nonh 
of  Parliament  passed  in  the  second  year  of  the  Carolina,"  Raleigh,  1801,  p.  350.)  The  tnx  w^^ 
reign  of  George  III.  Instructions  given  to  a  capitation  tax.  Captains  on  arrival  from  a 
I'atrick  Gordon,  Esq.,  Deputy  Governor  of  the  foreign  voyage  were  required  to  pay  6«.,  nrnt-ja 
Province  of  Pennsylvania,  February  2,  1729-  2s.  6d.,  and  each  member  of  the  orew  It.  6^^. 
*80,  show  that  the  sum  of  sixpence  per  month  On  August  28, 1789,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
was  required  to  be  deducted  from  the  wages  Congress  providing  for  the  establishment  of  bo?- 
of  all  seamen,  English  subjects,  sailing  in  and  pitals  and  the  adoption  of  harbor  regulationi. 
out  of  American  ports.  Four  receivers  were  but  waa  indefinitely  postponed.  TotbeBo»T<*n 
appointed  for  Pennsylvania :  Richard  Fitzwil-  Marine  Society  is  due  the  credit  of  presenting* 
liam  and  John  Moore,  Philadelphia;  Alezan-  the  first  memorial  to  Oongreaa  on  Una  subject 
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The  Society  record  shows  that  at  a  regular  pointed,  one  to  reside  in  Great  Britain  and 
meeting  held  at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  tavern,  the  other  in  the  West  Indies.  The  President 
Boston,  October  12, 1790,  Oaptain  Mackey  pre-  in  his  message  of  December  7, 1794,  informed 
siding,  it  was  **  VotecL,  That  a  committee  be  ap-  Congress  that  the  agent  for  Great  Britain  had 
pointed  to  consider  what  spot  of  ground  maj  be  declined  the  appointment,  and  the  duty  of  car- 
the  most  convenient  for  tlie  erecting  a  marine  rying  out  the  law  had  devolved  on  the  United 
hospital,  the  kind  of  building  that  will  be  the  States  Minister.  On  February  28, 1797,  a  com- 
most  convenient,  and  its  expense,  also  to  make  mittee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  opera- 
a  calculation  of  the  annual  income  that  will  tion  of  tne  act  for  the  relief  and  protection 
arise  from  a  small  tax  on  seamen  for  the  sup-  of  American  seamen,  reported  that  "the  com- 
port of  the  said  hospital,  and  report  at  the  next  mittee  find  that  numbers  of  seamen,  as  well 
meeting."  The  committee  consisted  of  Captain  foreigners  as  natives,  arrive  at  the  different 
Mackey,  Mr.  Tudor,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Hodgdon,  ports  of  the  United  States  in  such  a  disabled 
Dr.  Dexter,  Dr.  Scollay,  and  Captain  Deblois.  situation  that  they  either  become  a  great  bur- 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  den  to  the  public  hospitals,  where  any  such  are 
at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  tavern  November  2,  established,  or  are  left  to  perish  for  want  of 
1790,  the  committee  reported,  **That  from  a  proper  attention.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that 
variety  of  considerations  they  are  of  the  opin-  a  sufScient  fund  mi^ht  be  raised  for  the  sup- 
ion  that  some  spot  of  the  heights  of  Charles-  port  and  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  Ameri- 
town  east  of  the  town  is  the  most  eligible  sit-  can  seamen,  as  well  in  foreign  ports  as  in  the 
uatton  for  such  a  building  " ;  and  it  was  then  United  States,  either  by  an  additional  tonnage 
voted,  "That  the  committee  be  further  in-  duty  on  all  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  the 
stmoted  to  draw  a  petition  to  Congress  setting  United  States,  or  by  a  charge  on  the  wages  ojf 
forth  the  utility  of  a  marine  hospital,  and  point-  all  seamen  shipped  within  the  United  States, 
ing  out  the  means  of  supporting  one."  On  proportioned  to  the  length  of  Uie  voyage,  to  be 
January  4,  1791,  the  petition  was  approved  by  paid  or  secured  by  the  master  and  deducted 
the  Society  and  ordered  to  be  sent  forward,  from  the  wages  of  his  crew."  The  committee 
This  petition  is  not  now  extant  but  we  learn  recommended  the  passage  of  the  following  rea- 
tbat  it  was  presented  in  the  llouse  January  olutions:  "  .S^Z««^,  That  provision  ought  to  be 
27,  1791,  and  that  it  prayed  the  establishment  made  by  law  for  collecting  the  sum  of  —  cents 
of  three  marine  hospitals  in  the  United  States  per  month  from  the  wages  of  every  seaman 
for  the  care  and  support  of  aged  and  disabled  sailing  from  any  port  of  the  United  States, 
seamen,  one  for  the  Southern,  one  for  the  Mid-  to  be  appropriated — 1.  To  the  temporary  sup- 
die,  and  one  for  the  Eastern  States.  The  peti-  port  and  relief  of  sick  or  disabled  seamen  of 
tion  was  tabled,  but  finally  referred  to  the  the  United  States;  2.  To  the  foundation  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  A  short  time  pre-  hospitals  for  the  relief  of  such  sick  and  dis- 
viously  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  had  abled  seamen  (when  a  sufficient  fund  shall  be 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  sale  to  the  United  collected)."  But  the  law  was  not  passed  until 
States  of  the  marine  hospital  at  Washington,  July  of  the  following  year.  This  law  provided 
Va. ;  and  on  April  17,  1792,  the  Speaker  laid  for  the  collection  of  twenty  cents  per  month 
before  the  House  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  from  the  wa^es  of  all  seamen,  and  that  any 
the  Treasury,  accompanying  his  report  on  sun-  surplus  remaining  after  defraying  the  expenses 
dry  papers  referred  to  him,  concernmg  a  marine  should  be  invested  in  stock  of  the  United  States ; 
hospital  at  the  town  of  Washington,  and  on  the  and  the  President  was  authorixed  to  receive 
memorial  of  the  Marine  Society  of  Boston  on  donations  of  land  or  buildings,  and  when  ne- 
the  subject  of  marine  hospitals,  which  was  read  cessary  to  erect  hospitals.  Tne  President  was 
and  ordered  to  be  referred  to  Mr.  Ames,  Mr.  further  empowered  to  appoint  directors  of  the 
Sterret,  and  Mr.  Parker.  (House  Journal.)  marine  hospitals,  under  whose  direction  the 
On  April  28,  1792,  Mr.  Ames  reported,  but  his  fund  assigned  to  each  port  was  to  be  expended, 
report  was  tabled.  On  November  19, 1792,  the  and  persons  so  appointed  were  allowed  no 
House  cook  action  on  the  subject  by  appointing  compensation  except  actual  expenses.  An  ad- 
a  committee  *'  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a  bill  or  ditional  act  passed  March  2,  1799,  authorized 
bills  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  infirm  seamen."  the  money  collected  within  any  one  State  to  be 
^Ir.  Lanrenoe,  Mr.  Goodhue,  Mr.  Benjamin  expended  within  such  State,  except  the  States 
Bourne,  and  Mr.  Barnwell  were  the  committee,  of  New  Hampshire,  Masnachusetts,  Rhode  Isl- 
It  was  further  "  ordered  that  the  report  of  the  and,  and  Connecticut  (which  it  was  evidently 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  which  was  made  on  intended  to  consolidate  for  the  support  of  the 
the  17th  of  April  last,  together  with  the  report  ot  hospital  at  Charlestown),  and  authorized  the 
the  committee  thereon,  ...  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  deduct  from  the  pay 
same  committee."  On  January  21 ,1793,  Mr.  of  the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines  of  the 
Williamson  reported  a  bill,  which  was  read  navy  the  hospital  tax  of  twenty  cents  per 
and  ordered  to  be  committed  to  the  Commit-  month,  and  declared  them  entitled  to  the  same 
tee  of  the  Whole.  No  further  action  was  taken  benefits  and  advantages  of  the  hospital  fund  as 
at  thia  time,  but  at  the  next  session  an  act  merchant  seamen.  It  appears  that  the  law  did 
was  passed  providing  for  the  aid  of  seamen  not  go  into  into  effect  immediately,  for  Secre- 
in  foreign  countries,  and  two  agents  were  ap-  tary  Oliver  Woloott  wrote  to  General  Benja- 
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min  Lincoln,  Oollector  at  Boston,  David  Ans- 
tin.  New  Haven,  and  Allen  McLane,  Wiiming> 
ton,  Del.,  under  date  of  July  20,  1799,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sir  :  Havin?  received  no  retuniB  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing 8l8t  Maroh  last  of  the  hospital  money  ooUected  in 
your  district,  for  the  use  of  sick  and  disabled  eeainen 
as  indicated  W  law,  I  will  thank  you  to  immediately 
forward  to  this  office  returns  of  the  moneys  collected 
by  you  during  that  period  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 
I  will  also  thank  you  to  conform  to  the  instructions 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  on  that  head,  by 
transmitting  quarterly  returns  for  the  time  to  come. 
1  am  with  consideration,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
OLIVEK  WOLCOTT. 

The  instractlons  to  which  he  refers  were  as 
follows: 

TuASUBT  Dbpabtxktt,  ifay  Ufh^  1799. 

Bsx/Aimr  Lnroour,  Esq.,  Collector  of  Bodon, 

Sib  :  I  herewith  transmit  a  Copv  of  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress passed  on  the  second  of  Maron  last  entitled  "  An 
Act  in  addition  Co  an  Aot  for  the  relief  of  slok  and  dis- 
abled seamen." 

It  was  hoped  that  an  arrangement  could  have  been 
formed  before  this  time  for  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent Hospitals. 

It  appears,  however,  that  this  subject  has  been  placed 
by  the  Act  of  the  last  session  *^  to  regulate  the  Medical 
Establishment"  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  the  Physician  General;  the  object  of  this  communi- 
cation is  therefore  confined  to  a  provision  for  the  Umr- 
norary  relUf  and  support  of  siclc  and  disabled  seamen 
in  public  and  private  service. 

For  the  present,  and  until  experience  shall  have 
shown  the  expediency  of  a  differeut  arrangement,  the 
moneys  collected  in  tne  State  of  Massachusetts  will  be 
expended  under  your  directions  at  or  near  Boston,  and 
accordinsrly  the  sums  collected  at  the  outports  of  the 
State  win  from  time  to  time  be  placed  in  your  handa 
in  pursuance  of  special  directions,  of  which  you  will 
be  advised. 

The  persons  entitled  to  relief  from  the  fhnd  are  Offi- 
cers, Seamen,  and  Marines  of  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  Masters,  Marines,  and  Seamen  employed 
in  private  or  Merchant  Vessels.  I  think  proper  to 
mention,  that  there  may  be  some  danger  of  a  diver- 
sion of  the  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  pMsrsons  who 
ouffht  to  be  relieved  as  paupers  under  municipal  regu- 
lations. As  abuses  of  this  kind,  if  practised  to  any 
considerable  extent,  will  defeat  the  humane  inten- 
tions of  Congress  in  the  establishment  of  permanent 
Hospitals  for  the  support  of  disabled  seamen,  they 
oug:nt  to  be  carefully  prevented. 

It  is,  however,  the  ol^ect  of  the  Law  that  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  fund  for  temporary  relief  should  be 
made  at  the  Hospital  or  other  proper  institutions  now 
established  in  the  Ports  of  the  United  States.  You 
will  of  course  endeavor  to  fix  by  precise  agreements 
the  conditions  upon  which  sick  and  disable  seamen 
ahall  be  received  and  supplied  with  whatever  their  ne- 
cessities may  require,  and  will  transmit  the  Copies  of 
the  Contracts  which  may  be  formed  to  this  Office.  In 
cases  where  arrangements  can  not  be  made  you  will 
pursue  established  usages  respecting  similar  expend!- 
turesj  observing  all  possible  economy. 

It  18  not  expected  that  you  should  personally  su- 
perintend the  details  of  expenditure ;  an  a^rreement 
therefore  with  some  individual  or  corporation,  that 
the  fand  shall  be  properly  applied,  appears  to  be  in- 
dispensable. The  accounts  must  be  rendered  to  you 
at  least  quarterly,  supported  by  such  vouchers  as  are 
usual,  ana  as  ciroumstances  will  admit  of  being  taken, 
which  after  examination  will  be  paid  out  of  the  moneys 
in  your  hands. 

X  ou  will  be  pleased  to  keep  all  your  accounts  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  this  Fund  distinct  from 
your  other  accounts.    The  quarterly  abetnots  of  the 


Fund  are  to  be  rendered  agreeably  to  the  fonn  pre- 
scribed by  the  letter  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Tn»- 
sury  datea  the  1 9th  of  September,  1798.  The  quan^rly 
accounts  of  expenditure  are  to  be  rendered  a^Tceauif 
to  the  subjoined  form,  and  the  whole  regularly  mtrr 
duoed  into  an  account  current  which  is  to  be  tnu£m> 
ted  every  quarter. 

I  am  with  respect,  Sir, 

Your  obdt  Servant, 
(Signed)  OLIVER  WOLCOTT. 

Ahilraet  cf  m&My  paid  for  the  reliffqfBiA  a»d  di^Wi 

tanun  bf ,  CoUeeior  cftke  Cut^c-rt 

forihelHttrictqjr^ ,intk4SaU 
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PAID. 

A  similar  letter  was  written  to  John  Davis, 
Collector  of  New  Berne,  N.  C,  and  Gtorge 
Latimer,  Esq.,  Collector,  Philadelphia. 

A  letter  was  written  to  General  Benjamin 
Lincoln,  October  4,  1799,  stating  that,  in  onicr 
to  condense  the  moneys  coUected  in  neighbor- 
ing districts,  collectors  will  be  notified  to  s^^od 
the  same  to  him ;  •  also  stating :  "  The  coUectioo 
of  the  duty  on  seamen^s  wages  will  be  att<fiiiied 
with  some  trouble,  for  which  no  compensation 
is  established  by  the  existing  law.  The  obje:: 
being  humane  and  benevolent  will,  I  presa:ae, 
interest  yonr  attention.  If  a  commission  sliall 
be  hereafter  allowed,  I  will  authorize  deduc- 
tions from  the  future  returns."  (Similar  Ittter 
of  same  date  to  Collector  at  New  Berne,  N.  C.) 

(rOBH.) 

I  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  reooived  of .  CM- 

lector  of  tne  Cui^toma  for  the  Diatrict  of .the  >c;q 

of ,  being  the  amount  of  moneys  oollectea  bv  hL-o 

for  the  support  of  the  Marine  Hotspitala  of  the  I  Ili^'i 

States  from until ,  agreeably  to  a  ktt«r  of 

advice  fh>m  the  Secretory  of  the  Treasory,  dated  — , 
for  which  I  have  signed  duplicate  reooipto. 

A  few  days  later  a  letter  was  written  to  Gen- 
eral Benjamin  Lincoln,  regarding  the  establi^b- 
ment  of  the  hospital : 

TasAStntT  DspAXxmim;  Maf  19, 1T?5. 
BEK/Axnr  Lnrcour,  Esq.,  OolUdor  ofBMton, 

Sib  :  You  will  receive  by  this  mail  a  kcter  on  ih 
subject  of  a  marine  hospital  for  sick  and  disabled  k3* 
men.  Without  meaning  to  dedde  abaolutely  np^n  tLc 

E>int,  I  think  proper  to  point  your  attention  to  C^-ti 
land  as  being  a  proper  place  for  the  eatab&hn^'^^ 
If  on  reflection  you  think  any  other  plaoe  pircten.bk% 
you  wiU  be  pleased  to  mention  iuf 

*  Letters  dnallBr  to  the  above  were  wxlttefa  tn  the  fo.l<"^-S 
ToUeeton:  Wtlltem  Tuck,  Otonoeiter;  Dudley  A.  T^tx. 
Kewbaryport:  JoMph  Heldev^c^*  Samiiei  B.  i^nr> 
Marblehead;  Wintam  Wataoa.  Plfmoath :  JoMoh  Ociji.  T^^- 
•table;  Stephen  Raasey,  Naotneket;  John  l*eank  F<L-%r 
town;  Edward  Pom,  N«w  BedJbrd;  H.  Bayliai,  I%hu>s. 
Asa  Adanu,  Ipewicb. 

f  Oaatle  Island  bod  ibrmeriy  been  osed  aa  a  qasniTitir<* 
atatioD.    **The  0«iMnl  Court  enacted  In  1T88  that  the  ooa- 
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Doctor  Thos.  Welsh  has  heen  particularly  reoom-  of  the  Govemment  of  the  United  States  f    And  might 

mended  as  a  gentleman  well  qualined  for  the  appoint-  not  a  Amd  be  easily  established  for  the  preservation  of 

ZDent  of  Physician  to  the  HoepitaL    I  take  the  liberty  those  poor  people,  by  imposing  a  light  tax  upon  every 

to  mention  his  name  and  to  request  you  to  ascertain  vessel  and  Doat  that  comes  in,  as  well  as  upon  every 

the  oonditions  upon  which  he  will  serve,  and  to  ar-  seaman  and  boatman  ? 

laoge  the  terms  cnT  compensation.  About  two  hundred  vessels  have  entered  here  fivm 

I  am,  with  oon^deraUon,  Sir,  sea  during  a  twelvemonth  pmt^  and  allowing  eight 

Your  m*  obdt.  Servant.  men  only  to  each,  it  makes  1,C00.    Perhaps  from  860 

OLIVER  WOLCOTT.  to  400  boats  have  come  down  from  the  Ohio,  etc.,  dnr- 

AAfA*        T\»Tru           trrii-i-j  ^fif  *^®  samQ  time,  and  allowing  four  men  to  each,  it 

At  this  time  Dr.  I  nomas  Welsh  had  a  oon-  -would  make  about  an  equal  nuniDer  of  men.    A  small 

tract  with  the  Secretary  of  War  for  attending  sum  from  each,  added  to  something  from  every  vessel 

the  sick  of  the  troops  on  that  island,  and  of  the  »nd  boat,  would  probably  produce  a  capital  equal  to 

recruits  then  raising  in  Boston.    Dr.  Welsh  ^^.f^gSS^im  State  Papers,"  vol.  vii.,  "  Commerce 

had  served  with  distinction  m  the  Revolution-  1^^  Navigation  "  p.  498f) 

ary  war,  and  was  appointed  Physician  to  the  _  .      .     **    i \^  \.        ^   tr  n       t? 

Marine  Hospital  in  June,  1799.    On  the  2l8t  ^  Extract  of  a  letter  from  E.  M.  Bay,  Esq., 

of  February,  1800.  Dr.  Welsh   submitted  his  ^  t^®  Secretary  of  State,  dated  at  Charleston, 

regulations,  and  tney  were  approved  by  the  November  4,  1802 : 

President  March  11,  1800.  It  will  readily  occur  to  you.  Sir,  that  thousands  of 

The  purchase  of  the  Washington  Point  Eos-  ?"^  ^®"°^,  ?^^^°*  """^  «^P>  employed  m  navijat- 

•/i  \V»     •  •                      1  1  J  •     1  o/vi   V  riv  ini?  the  ships  and  boats  which  must  ever  be  used  as 

pital,  Virginia,  was  completed  in  1801,  but  the  tlie  means  oltransporting  these  commodities  [those  of 

building  was  not  immediately  repaired  or  occu-  the  Western  country]  Ax>m  one  place  to  another.  Now. 

pied.  Sir,  when  we  take  into  con^iideTiition  the  climate  ana 

The  following  letter  to  the  CoUector  at  Al-  b««2?  ^^.^^^^''''^^2*^'^'^'^*'!!!'"""?^^^ 

«^««.i-;«   -k^«.r  1,^™.  /«•  ♦!»«  *.,«j  »•«-  #u^««  on?  the  nsk  to  our  citiwns  must  be  multiplied  m  a 

exandna  shows  how  far  the  fund  was  from  ^^^  degree.    It  is  well  known  that  the  Western  riv- 

being  a  general  fund,  and  shows  the  applica-  era  can  not  be  conveniently  navigated  into  the  Mis- 

tion  of  the  rule  that  all  money  should  be  ex-  sissfppi  until  the  breaking  up  of  the  frost  in  the  spring 

pended  within  the  collection  district  where  it  ©/the  y«ir;    It  is  then  that  that  great  river  l^gmsto 

urna  ^r^Wi^^^xA  •  "««♦  tt^d  it  generally  remains  up  until  July.    The 

was  coiieciea .                  TwcAiiTntT  Dh»aii™«xt  i  F^*  distance  and  unavoidable  impediments  naturally 

^^^DMmberlS^lSl  I  ^^  *^®  ^^J  "^^^  always  carry  over  these  commercial 

CnjLBXjcs  SnoiB,  Esq.,  tran^artions  to  so  late  a  pcnod  as  to  l^ve  Uie  great 

ColUetarof  Alexandria  onlx.  of  those  employed  m  them  at  or  about  New  Or- 

Sir:  The  Prwident  has  directed  that  the  Hospital  Jeans  m  the  sickly  season  of  the  year;  which,  in  that 

moneys  collected  in  tiie  Columbia  District,  since  the  lo^»  *«*»  unhealthy  Southern  dimate,  is  fatal  in  the 

OMsumption  of  jurisdiction  by  Congress,  may  be  ex-  ^reme  to  the  strong,  robust  constitutions  of  pur 

pended  if  neceskiy  within  the  district.  Western  brethren ;  hence  many  of  them  faU  victims 

You  may  therefore  apply  any  moneys  received  by  ^  climate  and  disease,  leaving  families  and  fncnds  ut 

you  on  that  account  since  the  hist  day  of  March,  1801 ,  «  gcat  distance  from  them.          ,  ^.        ,                  . 

toward  the  reUef  of  sick  seamen  in  Alexandria :  but  ,  P^e  ^ao*  of  projper  accommodations  for  poor  and 

there  being  no  other  ftmds  provided  for  that  object,  infirm  seamen  and  boatmen  at  New  Orieans  is  another 

you  mustfe  carofUl  not  to  exceed  that  sum.  Tpry  scnous  inconvenience  our  jxwrer  cUss  of  fellow 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  Su-,  citiaens  are  much  subjected  to  m  that  place.    It  is 

Your  obedient  Servant  really  pitiable  to  see  such  numbers  of  distressed  ob- 

ALBERT  GALL'aTIN.  J^cts  as  sometime  present  themselves  to  view  in  the 

sickly  months,  who  have  been  left  to  shift  tor  them- 

The  port  of  New  Orleans,  although  at  this  solves  after  Uicir  employere  have  m^^ 

f;r«^  n^ii^.  flrvo^uk  .^i^  \.1a  «!«,.«/»  ««^  {«  Somcthlng  likc  au  hospital  estabbshmcnt,  to  bc  Bupcr- 

time  under  Spanish  "le,  had  a  large  and  m-  i^^tended^y  Ameriain  physidans,  would  go  a  ^t 

creasing  tramc  with  the  united  Btates,  wnicn  ^ay  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  these  usefUl  men.    I 

resulted  in  the  employment  of  a  considerable  mentioned  American  physicians  because  our  people  are 

number  of  sailors.    The  following  extract  of  a  strongly  prejudiced  agamst  those  of  the  Spanish  fao- 

ktter  from  Ev«  Jones.  E^«jd  E.  M  Bay.  ^^'i^gSaStt'^SSStt''''"*^ 

Esq.,  of  Charleston,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  ^fi  American  State  Papere,"  vol.  vii.,  "  Commerce 

describes  the  situation  at  that  time :  and  Navigation,"  p.  498.)    ' 

A       •        V.    *  A  ^"^  0«L«^s,  Afigtuit  10, 1801.  ^    following  general  report  was  made  by 

metSS'CS^ltrS^TM^rS^rile^^  Secretary  Gallafin'Sn  the  condition  of  the  ser- 

want  of  a  hospital  into  which  they  might  oe  put  and    Vice :  

taken  care  of— not  that  they  are  refVised  admittance  "^^M*"*^  ^J^SS"^  V 
into  Ac  Spanish  Poor  Hospital,  but  that  building  is  Ithruary  16. 1808.  f 
by  much  too  small  for  the  purpose.  No  public  house  ....  The  only  ports  where  hospitals  have  heen 
of  any  reputation  will  take  them  in,  and  consequently  established,  or  temporary  relief  afforded  to  the  seor 
they  lie  m  their  ships  or  boats,  or  get  into  wretched  men,  are ;  ^  n\.  ^ 
cabins,  in  whidi  they  die  miserably,  after  frequently  1st.  Boston,  Newport,  Norfolk,  and  Chu'leston, 
subjecting  the  humane  among  their  countrymen  to  South  CaroliniL  where  marine  hospitals  have  been  al* 
much  trouble  and  expense.  together  established  under  the  laws  of  Congress,  ex- 
Will  not  this  be  an  object,  Sir,  worthy  the  attention  dusively  appropriated  to  the  use  of  seamen,  and  solely 

supported  out  of  the  funds  raised  under  the  authonty 

masdliMr  oflkcr  at  Castle  Wmiam,  and  the  Keeper  of  the  of  the  United  States.    The  hospital  at  Newport  has 

Lljrht  IIooM,  shall  notuy  and  direct  the  masters  of  all  vessels  ]gtely  been  discontinued 

wmlnff  near  tben^  whewte  any  inft>ctions  sScknees  is,  or  hath  jdL  Baltimore,  where  the  hospital  U  in  the  same 

l»t*ly  been,  at  their  comlnff  In,  to  come  to  aachcr  as  near  the  .uT^lir^T--  ♦^  ;♦•  A,«^a  iTwt  w  kUaa^I  ii«*l<»r  tli«  eon 

b'Toiv.nientioDad  hoase  m  may  be."    (Draka^s  -  Boston,"  p.  «*V»*i<2'  "1  ^  i^  il?    ili?'*'  ^  P^*^ 

«<U.)   Seeretaiy  Wolcott,  beln^  a  physldao  and  a  native  of  trol  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

Now  biglaBd,  was  doabtleas  aware  of  this  dxtmmstanofli  8d.  New  York  and  Philad^phia,  where  uck  seomen 
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are  received  in  the  city  horoltal  at  a  fixed  rate  per  On  May  8, 1802,  an  act  was  passed  ftroen*!. 

^^X'  ^^J!ilf^l^T^A^^^^'^t       V  -I.  in«  the  act  of  1798,  by  which  the  moncva  coN 

4tn.  Jfortland,  New  London,  Wilmington,  North  i  ^^   i                      ^     <   ^v     i.       •*.  i   * 

Carolina,  Newbem,  Edenton,  aid  Alexan^ia^  where  ^^cted  on  account  of   the  hospital  tax  *ero 

temporary  relief  ia  afforded  in  private  boarding  houses,  constituted  a  general  fond ;  the  sum  of  fl5.<  vj 

6tn.  Savannah,  from  which  no  returns  have  been  re-  was  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  a  hcifpi- 

^«®*^v     < .        .  T,  ..              .,  .  ^      ,  ,  tal  at  Boston :  the  President  was  authorised  tu 

Bjr  the  statement  B  it  appears  that  the  whole  sum  f^i.^  ♦v^  ri^Mssarv  meMiirea  for  orovidini?  rc- 

received  from  seamen,  eiUier  in  private  or  in  public  f*^®  JHS  necessary  measures  tor  provw  ng  rr 

service,  amounts  to  147,876  doUare  and  68  cents,  of  "^f  at  New  Orleans;  masters  of  every  kinder 

which  6,186  dollars  and  83  cents  have  been  applied  to  river-craft  entering  the  port  of  New  Orleo!:^ 


collectors  and  agents,  and  that  6,707  dollara  and  87  leans;  siok  and  disabled  seamen  from  fon^i: 

cents  are  due  to  certain  agents  who  have  expended  vessels  were  authorized  to  be  admitted  Il'o 

more  than  has  been  reooiv-ed  by  them.  the  marine  hospitals  on  the  application  of  the  r 

ThM  last  circumstance  has  taken  place  m  Newport,  -^ot*««*s„a  ^^w^w^^^ai^^  ^prXIw^.    »w%a  \t  »« 

Norfolk,  and  Charleston,  namely,  i/three  of  the  W  respective  commanding  officers  ;md  it  was 

marine  hospitals  which  have  been  established ;  and  it  farther  enacted  that  the  directors  of  the  manne 

will  be  perceived,  by  a  recurrence  to  the  same  state-  hospitals  should  be   held   accountable  in  tU 

ment,  that  to  tboae  three  places  the  navy  fund  has  been  same  manner  as  other  receivers  of  public  moa* 

!^£^"^!r^^ifP;P^-^ '  ^*J-  'kI*  1"^  ^""l^^  ^'""^  ?*^'^^  eys,  and  they  were  allowed  a  commission  of  c»Le 

exhausted,  it  is  impracticable  to  continue  any  longer  ^             *i                  j*  u       ^^ 

the  establuhed  hospitals  at  Norfolk  and  Chirieston,  per  centum  on  the  money  disbursed. 
unless  Congress  shall  think  projjer  to  grant  them  some  On  May  6th  the  Collector  at  Boet^m  was  re- 
aid,  or  to  make  such  alterations  in  the  law  as  will  per-  quested  to  designate  a  site  for  the  hospiti!: 
mitamore^eralappUcationoftheftmd.  but  on  the  21st  of  June  the  following  Wiur 

Under  existmg  circumstances,  if  no  alteration  shall  _,„-  «,-:*f^„  Y%tm  . 

be  made,  it  will  be  necessary  to  write  to  the  colloctoni  ^^  wniiien  mm  .            tmasi-kt  Dbpawwo.  i 

of  both  places  to  discontinue  in  ioto  the  hospitals  after  ^^^tittJwtt,  ib^L    \ 

the  81  St  of  March  next.    For  the  advances  made  by  Bevjv   Likcolk    Esq 

them  must,  by  this  time,  exceed  twelve  thousand  dol-  'CoUedor  of  Cuiumt,  Boalon. 

krs ;  the.se  have  been  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  g„.  j  ^^^  ^^  Yionot  to  enclose  a  letter  from  :l« 

duties  on  import  and  tonnage,  and  cannot  be  admitted  gecretkry  of  the  Navy  to  Samuel   Brown,  L^.,  a- 

to  their  credit  in  their  a«M>unts  as  col  ectors.    It  will  rectii^Lim  tb  designite  the  ground,  ih?  eil^  .=-: 

be  neoessarv  for  them  to  continue  to  collect  ^e  seamen  « ve^res,  which,  oStof  that  purt^aied  for  a  N.. . 

money  until  they  shaU  have  been  ftiUy  reunburaed  lor  yardT^i  b^ppropriated  for  i  jSrinTHospital. 

their  advances.  *  t^,S^,  fW^rSK!: ;« -U^=i?t; w- ^iTW  u  .«tw>.V.  nr  i-.  r 

.  If  it  be  asked  why  the  fUnds  have  proven  Insuffl-  Jl^^^^^^r^^'t  t^l^S!^^^ 

cient  m  Uiose  two  i>laces,  the  foUp  wing  reasons,  it  is  ^  advcrti^m^t  offering  a  prendum  of«)  DollL> :  - 

believed,  may  be  assi/ned :  Ist.  The  e.-itablishment  of  iinJ^lr.Z*\^^                                               iki.) .   •  n^ 

an  hospftal,  Instead  of  having  had  recounie  to  city  or  ^*'®  ™^*  approved  pkn  of  an  hospital  of  ^m  M,.-^ 
State  in.^titutions,  as  in  Philadelphia  and  '^^ — ■«'    «- 
which  has  drawn  with  it  all  the  expenses 

tendonoo,  ^tending  physicUns  etc     For  w»„  .««^„  j    ^  distribution  of  the  rooms  and  eoon.*iv    : 

the  Gosport  hospital  wiw  purcliased  from  the  State  of  ^^  oonstrucUon  will  be  principaUy  r^UiM  Ji 

Vimnia,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know ;  but  if  it  was  intend-  thedecision                      ^  ^  v     ^^f^j   ^ 

ed  fSr  the  navv,  it  should  bcsupported  outof  the  funds  ^       ^^-    |„  elevation,  and  section  will  be  ..- 

S?f3"*Th«  ha^ltT^^^^^  pecteftobetomiinitted  to  the  office  of  the  Ser--- 

repairs.    2d.  Those  two  seaports  are  more  expensive,  p,^  ^^^  approved  shall  be  returned. 

and  generally;,  so  far  espeoiatly  as  relates  to  non-PMi-  j  ^^^  ^  y^^^^^  ^  ^  rospeSfSuy,  Sir. 

dents,  more  sickly  than  the  more  northern  ports.    8d.  Your  obed^nt  <eo'am 

The  provision  of  the  law  which  maken  seamen  on  board  ^ALBERT  G^LLATIX 

coasting  vessels  pay  only  in  the  port  to  which  they  be-  v»ai-ij 

li"uU-t,S°oirr^Z''"'  "^  '"°"'  ""-  .The hospital  recei.edfrom  the  8Ute"f  Vi- 

It  is  necessary  to  state  that  complaints  are  frequently  g^n^a  ^^  i°  »  dilapidated  condition.    On  Au- 

received  from  those  ports  where  no  relief  has  yet  been  gust  6,  1802,  $600  were  ordered  to  be  expn  i- 

granted ;  the  seamen  complaming  that  they  pay  with-  ed  in  the  construction  of  a  new  wing,  and  iJie 

out  derivmg  any  benefit  from  it.     This  maybe  the  entire  roof,  which  was  rotten  and  insecur.\ 

case  in  some  instances ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the     ^„„   ^-i Vj    .^^.;,^i  «♦    «   ♦^♦«i   ^,^^„^  .. ' 

application  of  the  funds  in  such  manner  that  they  ^^l  ordered  repaired  at  a  total  expense  u. 

mi'^ht  find  relief  in  all  the  important  ports  of  the  $1)000. 

Union,  may  not  be  more  beneficial  to  them  than  a  pro-  A   letter  was  written  to  Collector  Kob<*rt 

vision  m  the  porta  where  they  reside,  and  where  they  Purviance  at  Baltimore,  in  regard  to  tbe  ci- 

''whYiluhe  expenditure  of  the  monej  is  restricted  to  P«^««  «^  ^»**^  P^"^  ^  ^^"^^«  = 

the  port  or  State  where  it  is  collected,  it  cannot  be  con-  TaSAsraT  DvPAimrrr.  >, 

sidered  in  anv  other  light  than  &<«  a  municipal  estub-  Am^mit  titK  l^fi    \ 

I'lshment,  ana  would  more  conveniently  be  placed  un-  Robibt  Pubviawce,  Esq., 

der  the  control  of  the  State  itself.  Apeni  Marins  ffo^Ual^  BxlUmont, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  ref^pectfully.  Sir,  Sra :  Your  letter  of  the  8th  ult  was  dnly  rece 


'V  '■- 


Your  obdt.  Servt,  It  is  expected  that  the  exponaes  attending  tho  I.. 

(Signed)  ALBERT  GALLATIN.  tunore  Marine  Hospital  may  exceed  the  collo.^  i^ 

The  Pre?iident  of  the  United  States.  made  on  that  account  in  that  port,  but,  at  all  cvt  r  t*. 

("  American  State  Papers,''  vol.  vii.,  "  Commerce  they  should  not  exceed  the  total  amount  coIlei^<Hi  -r 

and  Navigation.")  the  State.     The  role  adopted  in  other  ports,  tsu 
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which  I  would  reoommend  in  yours,  \b  to  oonfine  the  he  seen  at  the  CoUeetof't  0Mc4  in  Boston  st  all  times, 
admLHsion  to  seamen  in  actual  service  belonging  to  a  prior  to  the  lint  day  of  December  next,  as  also  the 
vessel  then  in  port.  P^P^i^  012  which  the  dimensions  of  the  timbers  fare 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectAilly,  Sir,  stated].    The  public  attention  is  invited  to  this  be- 

Your  obedient  Servsnt,  nevolent  and  important  object.  Those  who  shall  wii^ 

ALBKRT  GALLATIN.        to  contract  for  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  hos- 
pital, with  the  appendsflcs,  will  send  tbeir  terms  in 
A  reward  of  $50  having  been  offered  for  the    writing,  sealed,  to  the  sulwcriber. 
best  plan  for  the  hospital  at  Boston,  and  onlj  (Signed)  B.  LINCOLN, 

one  having  been  received,  that  one  was  ad-  Qq  November  10,  1802,  Secretary  Gallatin 
judged  the  best,  and  the  author  received  the  addressed  a  letter  to  Collector  Lincoln  approv- 
inoney,  althongh  the  Secretary  considered  it  ing  the  advertisement  and  the  general  arrange- 
necessary  to  make  certain  alterations,  as  the  ,nent  of  the  building,  but  "presumes  that  until 
following  letter  shows :  the  establishment  may  be  fixed  on  a  more  ex- 

TaxAsuBT  DRPAxmBfT, )       tensive  scale  than  is  at  present  contemplated, 

.       ,      ,,        ,     ,^'^^u^?'^^'    *  the  nurses  may  and  would  be  better  accommo- 

Jv^^folri^lfo.'^^Sl'ir^h.'crn^en'S  O"*'  .^  «?«  «"»  or  ^o^  floor  thjn  in  the 

of  the  public  advertisement  maerted  in  your  news-  cellar."    The  President,  December  20,  1802, 

mper  for  that  purpose.    It  was  transmitted  by  Asher  appointed  Dr.  Charles  Jarvis  physician  of  the 

Beiyamin,  and  although  it  is  not"  possessed  of  any  Charlestown  hospital,  at  a  salary  of  $1,000  per 

great  mcnt,  yet,  unless  you  have  received  some  other,  •nnnm   tn  tate  effeot  wh<»n  IHa  airlr  fthonid  Ha 

we  should  uie  ?t  with  a  few  triflmg  altewtions.    Mr.  *»"°™.  ^  »» «  «°«cj  wnen  lue  SICK  snouia  De 

Benjamin  will  in  that  case  be  entitled  to  the  rewaid,  removed  to  the  new  hospital.    During  the  year 

but  he  should  ffive  some  explanation  concerning  the  1803  it  was  found  that  the  fund  was  insnmcient 

tliickness  of  walls  and  partitions,  and  the  precise  ab-  to  meet  the   demands  upon  it,  and  the  sick 

solute  dimensions  of  the  buUding.    If  you  shaU  have  arriving  at  the  smaller  ports  were  furnished 

received  any  other  plan,  I  will  tiiank  you  to  transmit  ♦.„«„^^?^«i.;,»,,  ^^  ak^.  \^m^^  ^^..^^.i^^.  <»i^^»<v»<^. 

the  same  tb  this  department;  but  if  none  has  been  transportation  to  the  large  seaports  whenever 

received,  the  enclosed,  with  the  following  alterations  able  to  bear  the  journey.     In  this  year  the 

in  the  second  floor,  mav  be  considered  as  adopted.  President  appointed  a  pljysician  to  the  hos- 

Altenitions  of  the  second  floor,  marked  with  a  pencil  pital  in  New  Orleans,  as  the  following  shows, 

L^L'^ti:s^,;Vci>?rtrrjr^^^  -^^^^  ^^r  f.r  ^^  ^'^^  ''^  t^^.  ?2f '" 

the  buUdmg,  mstead  of  a  nx)m  18  by  19,  two  9  by  18  P^®»  ^^  ^"^^^^  **>«  service  was  administered : 
each,  and  a  passage  between ;  there  will  be  a  room  18  Tbsasitbt  DsPASTiiiira;  I 

by  "2^^  and  one  16  by  18.    Let  the  four  rooms  9  by  16  AprU  li,  1604.    f 

in  the  original  plan  be  converted  into  two  rooms  18  H.  B.  Thist,  Esq., 
by  1 6.    Upon  a  supposition,  then,  that  no  other  plan  ColUdor^  Aew  Meant, 

hLs  been  received  by  you,  I  nave  to  request  that  you        Sia :  The  laws  respecting  sick  and  disabled  seamen 

will  take  the  necessary  measures  to  form  a  contract  bcin^  extended  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  you  are 

for  the  erection  of  the  Marine  Hospital  in  conformity  appomted,  as  other  CoUecters  are,  in  their  respective 

to  the  enclosed.    I  presume  that  the  mode  adopted  for  ports,  the  Agent  for  that  purpose. 
lii;ht-houses,  that  of  a  public  advertb»cment,  will  be        No  instructions  as  to  tne  mode  of  collecting  the  20 

the  most  eligible.    The  Wlding  should  be  brick,  the  cents  per  month  fit>m  seamen,  and  accounting  for  the 

cpllar  stone ;  the  whole  not  to  exceed  the  sum  appro-  moneys  thus  received,  appear  to  be  necessary,  in  ad- 

priated,  and  to  be  completed  within  the  course  ot  next  dition  to  those  you  have  already  received  as  Collector 

summer,  at  farthest  by  1st  December,  1808.    You  will  of  Fort  Adams,  unless  it  be  to  remind  you  that  all 

be  able  to  judge  of  the  details  necessary  to  bo  inserted  seamen  belonging  to  vessels  of  the  United  States,  in- 

in  the  oontnct  in  order  to  secure  the  best  materials,  eluding  of  ooutms  those  owned  in  Louisiana,  are  sub- 

pr^Kxl  workmanship,  and  a  compliance  with  the  in-  ject  to  this  tax,  those  enga^^ed  in  forei^  trade  bemg 

ti.'ndcd  plan.    Whenever  you  shall  have  received  pro-  required  to  pay  it  at  the  time  of  making  entry  Ax>m 

poHoL**,  I  will  thank  you  to  compare  them  and  trans-  each  foreign  voyo^,  and  those  engaged  in  the  ooast- 

mit  the  same,  with  your  opinion  thereon,  to  tins  of-  ing  trade  at  the  time  of  taking  out  the  enrollment  or 

flee.  license;  and  to  observe  that,  as  some  doubts  may 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  respect.  Sir,  exist  whether  the  Act  of  Mav  8d,  1802,  stiU  continues 

Your  obedient  Servant,  operative  so  far  as  to  make  ft  necessary  for  the  mas- 

ALBEBT  GALLATIN.  ters  of  boats,  rafts,  and  flats  going  down  the  Ml<«is- 

rf  1.     It  /^  1      tf       /^     xf     1  M    «  /%  ^  «.       A/v  "ippi  to  New  Orleans  to  make  report  to  the  Collector 

The     Columbian  Uentinel     of  October  80,  of  Natchez  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  on 

1802,   contained    the  advertisement   for    the  board,  and  to  pay  to  him  the  amount  of  the  tax  on 

erection  of  the  new  bnilding.    The  advertise-  pereons  thus  employed,  it  wUl  be  proper  that  you 

raent  is  very  lengthy ;    the  following  is  ex-  ^'^'i^^  '^Pj^  »»^f^  "I«rt  ^^  ^XJ^^tS^  f^."*  ;^* 

.       .    I ,         ^        e    .r  1  e  masters  of  boats,  etc..  oommg  down  the  Mississippi  m 

iractea :  oil  cases  where  it  snail  not  appear  satisfactorily  to 

A  MARINE  HOSPITAL  Is  to  be  erected  by  the  you  that  the  tax  has  been  paid  previously  at  Natchez. 

United  States  in  Chariestown,  on  the  North  Easterly        The  tax  cannot  be  demanded  of  seamen  belonging 

Tjart  of  the  Land  purchased  to  accommodate  the  Navy  to  foreign  vessels ;  but  if  application  is  made  for  the 

Yard,  on  such  part  thereof  as  shall  be  hereafter  direct-  admission  into  the  Hosjntal  of  such  seamen,  they  are 

ed.     In  generu,  the  IIospital  is  to  be  one  hundred  to  be  admitted  on  the  master's  paying  seventy-five 

and  fourteen  feet  long  and  thirty-nine  feet  wide,  to  be  cents  per  day  for  each  seaman,  as  provided  in  the  fifth 

built  with  brick,  two  stories  high,  and  a  well  stoned  section  of  the  Act  of  May  8d,  1802. 

cellar  under  the  whole.    [Veiy  complete  details  fol-        The  ftmd  produced  by  the  tax  of  20  cents  per  month 

low,  and  the  advertisement  concludes  as  follows :]   In  on  seamen  being  much  less  than  would  be  necessary 

a  transaction  of  this  kipd,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  mi-  to  afford  relief  in  all  oases,  it  becomes  requisite  to  pro- 

nute  detail  of  all  the  particulars,  which  must  be  vide  only  for  the  moat  urgent  and  to  economize  in  the 

embraced  by  a  full  execution  of  the  plan.    In  order  expenditures  as  much  as  possible.    Witli  this  view 

therefore  to  avoid  any  mistakes  or  painful  questions  it  nas  been  prescribed  to  the  agents  in  the  several 

relative  to  thu  business,  the  plat  of  the  buUding  may  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  you  will  consider  It  as 
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»  nile  for  yonr  government,  not  to  afford  relief  from  devoted  to  provide  a  '*  fand  for  the  permanect 
^e  Marine  Hwipit^  fund  to  any  penon  claiming  to  relief  of  decrepit  or  enperaimnated  seamen  ex- 
be  a  seaman,  who  nhaU  not,  at  the  tame  of  app  ication     i,.„„.^^  .„  fh!^ ^.>rr\nJ^ f\.^r.^\.  ««♦  «,«,w..  r.^. 


salary  of  the  Physician  of  the  Hospital,  beyond  which         In  this  year  a  oommittee  wa«  appointed  "  to 
S^a.Tat.hrtTp'^'rib^tr^^    i^r''*,  *"***   *?>*    expediency  of   exempting 


_      apprentice       ^ 

Physician  to  the  Hospital,  with  a  salary  of  one  thou-  ^n  equivalent  for  wages,  and  that  they  are  in 

sand  dollars  per  annum,  which  sum  you  will  pay  to  -,^.  „«.««»««   «*  -,^«im*«,  ♦^  v^  •  i:kI^i  ^« 

him  in  quarterly  payments,  at  the  expiration  of^ach  ^^^^  Beamen,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  hberal  c^n- 

quarter,  from  the  time  when  he  shall  leave  Phikdel-  struction  of  the  statute  to  make  it  mclade  th..se 

phia  for  New  Orleans^  which  will  be  shortly,  and  of  persons,  and  thereby  extend  the  advantages  to 

which  you  will  be  advised.    Until  he  shall  arrive  you  them  " ;  and  the  committee  submit  their  opin- 

wm  please  provide  such  medical  attendance  for  the  j^^^  ^j.^^.  j^  -^  inexpedient  for  Congress  to  m^e 

BicK  seamen  as  snail  appear  proper.  j     i       x*  •        ^i.  ^    # 

The  sick  seamen  have  been  provided  for  heretofore  a^T  declaration  conoermng  the  payment  <.f 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Clark,  in  the  "  Hospital  of  hospital  money  by  pilots  for  their  apprentice. 
Charity,"  they  being  charged  by  the  managers  of  ("American  State  Papers,"  vol.  iil.,  ''Corn- 
that  institution  with  Uie  bread,  meat,  etc.,  consumed  nj^^ce  and  Navigation,'^  p.  671.) 

^^rt^'orth^ge^c^iS  'l^^^r  A VS^^^'?^  I>r  Barnwell^w^,  dir^ted,  May  3,  im  to 

mode  may  be  still  pursued  if  it  shall  be  deemed  the  purchase  in  Philadelphia  the  necessary  ra^-ai- 

most  economical  and  best  calculated  for  the  convo-  oines  for  the  equipment  of  the  New  Orleim 

nience  and  comfort  of  the  sick,  or  they  may  be  attend-  hospital,  and  the  OoUector,  Peter  Mnhlent^erj:. 

^JS.  T.  ^J!'J'IJ^^ll}f.f^JV}^^^^  Esq.,  to  pay  the  biUs  therefor  and  advance  on- 

which  the  governor  may  assign  or  whioo  can  be  oo-  ^  '     ,*^'',             ^^t         iatA/^ja.«.-n 

tained  with  his  permis.sion ;  or  if  it  shall  be  more  ad-  quarter  8  salary.     On  June  18,  1804,  the  Pro*i- 

visable,  the  sick  may  be  placed  out  and  attended  in  dent  directed  that  the  "temporary  provision'' 

private  houses,  as  is  practiced  in  some  of  the  ports  of  for  sick  seamen  should  extend  to  New  Haven, 

the  United  States ;  though  Jrom  my  present  view  of  Conn.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Providence,  R.  I. 

the  subject,  this  appears  to  be  the  least  eligible  mode.  r^^    a  „«„«*.  oa   ioak   ;u«  -^i:.,.^  ^#  *\  \  t»^ 

A  quarterly  accSSnt  of  the  payments  mile  by  you  ^»  August  30   1805,  the  ruhnff  of  tlie  De- 

for  this  object,  supported  with  the  proper  vouchers,  partment  was  defined  regarding  fishing  vesscJ 

is  to  be  rendered  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  as  follows : 

in  which  you  are  authorized  (by  the  Act  of  May  8a,  TtM^srvr  DsPAxnnarT.  i^ 

1802)  to  charge  a  commission  of  one  per  cent,  on  S0£4  Augutit,  1^)5.     ) 

your  expenditures.    You  will  be  regularly  advised  by  Dakiel  Coffin.  Esq., 

the  Comptroller  of  the  settlement  of  this  account,  ColUctory  ydntveid. 

which  after  such  advice  you  will  charge  in  your  gen-  Sib  :  Your  letter  of  the  17th  Inst  ww  duly  recri  v?i 


prescribed  by  the  Comptroller.  trade,  and  to  vessels  arriving  ftom  foreign  pr>rt.<    It 

I  am  very  respectfully,  8ir,  results  that  a  vessel  ezclosively  employed  in  the  fi^h- 

Your  obedient  Servant,  eries,  and  which  has  not  been  durizig  her  tots^  id  a 

ALB£BT  GAIXAtIN.  foreign  [port],  is  exempted,  but  she  is  not  so  exeiE}.:*  d 

08  a  fishing  vessel^  but  merely  as  being  neither  a  o.«si- 

An  editorial  in  the  "Medical  Repository,"  ing  vessel,  nor  arrived  from  a  forei^  port, 

vol.  vi..  New  York,  1803,  says  of  the  establish-  ^  f?"«>^  ^  «yei7  7**^  Til*°S  ''"^,"  ^""^ '^'^ 

ment  of  the  hospital  at  New  Orleans :  S^nTustl^if  oi^^rinS^e'fc^^        rJ^T'i 

On  account  of  the  increasing  transportation  of  prod-  the  law,  viz. :  for  the  time  which  has  expired  -ii^ 

nee  on  the  Mississippi,  an  additional  number  of  Amer-  the  vessel  was  last  entered  at  any  port  in  the  Unr-  i 

lean  seamen  and  boatmen  find  a  rendezvous  at  New  States.    No  exemption  is  made  m  favor  of  ve^*  j 

Orleans.     Many  of  these  fW>m  the  Ohio  and  upper  which  may  have  been  during  a  part  of  that  period  .-.':>- 

country,  as  well  as  iVom  the  Atlantic  ports  and  the  ployed  in  fisheries,  nor  can  any  deduction  be  mads  oa 

ocean,  have  died  annually  in  the  most  forlorn  oondi-  that  account  by  the  Collector, 

tion  at  that  place.    These  considerations  moved  tho  I  have  the  honor  to  be  rcspectftiny,  Sir^ 

Qovemment,  by  a  wise  and  humane  proposition,  to  Your  oDedient*  Servant, 

adopt  measures  for  the  supoort  of  a  hospital  in  that  ALBEBT  OALLATH^. 

city  for  their  relief,  and  to  ask  permission  of  the  Span-  — ,                        .  y^^..  ^  i  i_.    «      .      «       «. 

ish  Government  to  establish  thrsamo.  The  expenses  at  Philadelphia  banng  lanre.v 

^.^,^«o/v«                .,                  ^  .  exceeded  the  receipts,  the  Collector  at  that  fv<  re 

On  March  6,  1804,  a  memorial  was  presented  ^^  requested  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  exd-:- 

in  the  House  from  citizens  and  mariners  of  Bal-  gjon  of  certain  beneficiaries;  which  he  did,  bet 

timore,  protesting  agamst  the  ruling  of  the  De-  ^^  ^he  same  time  transmitted  a  coromunicati.^c 

partment  that  seamen  should  be  excluded  from  fr^m  ^  magistrate  of  that  city,  which  was  rr- 

relief  who  were  not  actually  employed  on  board  gented  by  the  President,  as  the  following  letter 

a  vessel  at  the  time  of  their  application ;  de-  indicates : 

daring  also  that  the  passage  of  the  law  ore-  Tbxabtbt  i>rrAxnnm.  i 

ating  a  general  fund  was  a  public  misfortune,  x»        ix                  r         J>totmber»A,ii^    i 

and  that  this  alone  prevented  the  accumulation  ^*™*       aS^S^'^Silddphia, 

in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Haiti-  s„ .  your  letter  of  the  llSi  instant  napectinr  t^  • 

moFO  of  a  handsome  surplus  which  might  be  Marine  Hospital  was  laid  before  the  PraOdant  of  u  o 
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United  States,  who  approves  the  regulatioiis  yon  pro-  him  as  an  hospital,  and  which  is  stated  to  be  in  the 

pose  for  the  reduction  of  the  expenses  of  that  eatab-  yidnity  of  ale^ooses  or  dram-shops,  to  whioh  the 

lirilimcnt  to  a  level  with  the  receipts  of  the  flind.    He  seamen  are  improperly  permitted  (as  it  is  said)  to  have 

mlds  that  no  civil  magistrate  can  dictate  to  the  United  aooeas.  .  .  .                        ALBEkT  GALLATIN. 

States  who  shall  be  the  object  of  their  charity.  -r^      a^i      i       ▼      .      ^*        ,      .  . 

I  am  very  respectfully.  Sir,  I^r.   Charlea  Jams,   the  physician   to  th» 

Your  obedient  Servant,  hospital  at  Charlestown,  died  November  15, 

ALBEBT  GALLATIN.  1807.     From  the  "  Independent  Chronicle,'^ 

A  letter  to  the  same  Collector,  nnder  date  of  Boston,  of  the  next  day,  which  publishes  a 

February  28,  1807,  informs  bim  that  **  maniacs  Bomewhat  lengthy  obituary,  it  is  seen  that  he 

and  chronic  "  cases  should  not  be  cared  for  at  ^^  *^  ^^®  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-nine, 

the  expense  of  the  fund.  universally  respected  by  his  contemporaries  as 

The  Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Repre-  *  ™*^  ^^  worth  and  spotless  character.    He 

sentatives  of  Mississippi  Territory  memorial-  was  succeeded  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Ben- 

ized  Congress  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  jwnia  Waterhouse.     Then  as  now,  when  an 

marine  hospital  at  Natchez;  and  the  committee  officer  is  first  assigned  to  a  new  station,  im- 

to  whom  it  was  referred,  through  its  chair-  provements  and  changes  were  apt  to  follow,  as 

raan,  Hon.  Thomas  Randolph,  March  26,  1806,  *^®  following  letter  from  Collector  Linoohtt  to 

reported  favorably  on  the  memorial,  and  rec-  Secretary  Gallatin  will  indicate : 

oramended  that  twenty-four  sections  (15,860  Boeroir,  ./^«  16,  isoe. 

acres)  of  land  be  granted  the  hospital  establish-  N.  B.— The  physician  of  the  hospital  reports  to  me 

ment  of  Natchez,  to  be  located  by  the  Gov-  that  he  ii  in  want  of  a  building,  I  think  aoout  twen- 

ernor  of  the  Territory.    (*»  American  Sti^te  Pa-  ^  *^«  ^^  «W",i  ^^^^  ^^^  high,  as  a  bam,  in  which 

ry^w^  '»  17^1  «:{    .^  AR\                              ^  he  can  place  his  hay  and  straw,  and  a  place  m  which 

pens,     VOL  vn.,  p.  66.)  he  can  stow  away  old  bwiks.    Besides,  he  wants  one 

On  April  16,   1807,  Dr.  William  Barnwell  small  room  wherein  he  can  cleanse  the  people  who  are 

having  absented  himself  from  the  hospital  at  lousy,  and  who  have  the  itch,  etc 

New  Orleans  without  leave.  Dr.  Blanqnet  was  BENJAMIN  LINCOLN, 

appointed  to  fill  the  temporary  vacancy.    On  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1809  rec- 

May  8, 1807,  the  east  wing  of  the  hospital  at  onimended  an  additional  appropriation  to  meet 

^  \  «*®  ?®®^foy««  ^7  fi*;?-  the  expenses  of  the  service,  as  the  dues  col- 

The  following  letter  from  General  Lincoln  is  lected  were  entirely  inadequate.    Much  dif- 

cbaracteristio  of  his  extreme  caution  in  con-  ficulty  was  experienced  in  keeping  paupers 

tracting  expenditures.    The  record  shows  the  from  being  furnished  relief  at  the  expense  of 

authorization  asked  for  to  have  been  granted :  the  fund,  owing  to  the  general  want  of  money. 

BoRov.  JiM4  ts,  160T.  The  Town  Council  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  having 

T]}e  keeper  of  tlie*Marine  Hospital  informs  me  that  made  a  claim  against  the  Department  for  the 

whcre^^  de'^*ito^°w<2!d^**t£°*^^nd'  £  ^^  wrvices  of  a  physician,  medicines,  and  subsis- 
IJ>ri^,lnd  Stimes  ve J  muddy,  anfdSSgerous''^^  tf^ce  ftmished  sailors,  the  Secretary  denied 
the  invalids  to  enter  for  wood ;  he  wishes  a  noor  might  the  claim,  but  autnonzed  the  Collector  to  em- 
be  laid  to  prevent  the  evils  experienced,  which  will  ploy  a  physician  at  an  annual  salary  of  $200. 
c^t  about  one  hundred  dollars.    I  do  not  think  my-  ^rom  the  report  of  Secretary  Gallatin  made 
«Uauthori»dt»dothebu8mcs8.    I  shall  want  your  ^  ^j^jg  time  we  leam  that  physicians  were 
directions  before  I  enter  upon  It.  ,       j        j       *v«.^         «    wjoi%.m»*«,   jr^«« 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectftilly,  employed  under  contract  at  Newport,  New 
Your  obedient  servant,  London,  and  Baltimore — ^the  only  marine  hos- 
BENJAMIN  LINCOLN.  pitals  in  operation  at  this  period  being  at  Bos- 
AiBBBT  OALLATnr,  Esq^  l^n  jiu^  Norfolk.    Several  insane  seamen  were 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  ^^^^^  continuous  treatment,  and  the  sick  were 
The  following  letter  shows  the  contract  sys-  furnished  hospital  relief  in  the  town  alms- 
tem  at  Baltimore  to  have  been  far  from  satis-  houses  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Portland,  Me., 
factory,  even  at  that  date.    The  Dr.  Watkins  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  Alexandria,  Va.    At  New 
referred  to  was  Dr.  Tobias  Watkins,  afterward  York,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Orleans,  seamen 
Assistant  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army,  1818  were  sent  to  local  hospitals.     The  following 
-*21 :  extract  tram  a  letter  from  Secretary  Gallatin 

TxmAsnxT  BapAXTMnrr, )  to  General  Dearborn,  then  Collector  at  Boston, 

Jamks  H.  McColiooh,  Bm,,           ^""^  '"*  '"^    ^  ^^^««  ^^«  «^^°«  ^^  ^«  physicians : 

CblUdorO&Uimore.  ApHl  19, 1W9. 

8ik:  Your  letter  of  the  29th  ulto.  hss  been  duly  ...»  No  Directon  of  the  Marine  Hospital  have 

received.    Ton  are  authorized  to  make  the  necessary  been  appointed  by  the  President,  nor  that  part  of  the 

arrangements  for  the  support  of  sick  seamen  for  one  law  ever  carried  into  eflbcL    The  whole  is  still  eon- 

voar  from  the  expiration  of  the  contract  with  Dr.  sidered  as  beinff  on  the  ori^nal  footing  of  affording 

X\'atkins.    From  toe  stipulation  made  with  him  by  temporarv  relief  to  the  seamen,  and  the  whole  is  under 

f  he  former  Collector,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  wt  your  exclusive  superintendence,  subject  only  to  suoh 

he  has  an  equitable  clum  for  another  year's  contract ;  oeneral  instructions  respecting  tne  annual  expenses  as 

provided  that  his  terms  be  as  low  as  those  offered  by  nave  been  transmitted  from  this  Department    The 

ot?iers,  and  provided,  above  all.  that  there  may  be  a  President  has  reserved  to  himself  the  i4>pointment  ot 

n'lLozice  on  equally  good  attcnoanoe  on  the  sick.    I  the  Physician,  but  all  the  other  officers  or  servants  of 

!v  ave,  however,  the  subject  wholly  to  your  discretion,  the  institution  are  considered  as  appointed  by  you. 

•mlv  observing  that  the  oomplaint  made  against  Dr.  The  Physician  is  only  Physician  and  not  director.  You 

Wutkins  relates  to  the  locahty  of  the  house  used  by  are  also  authorixed  to  prescribe  every  neoessaiy  rule 
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for  admission  as  well  as  for  the  govcmment  of  the 
house ;  and  with  you  rests  the  admission  or  rejection 
of  charges  in  their  amount,  and  therefore  the  regulation 
of  the  expenses  and  the  checking  of  abuses.  I  pre- 
sume that  in  practice  it  will  always  be  found  eligible 
to  give  to  the  rhysician  such  share  of  the  control  over 
the  house,  its  subordinate  affairs,  and  other  details,  as 
will  secure  obedience  to  his  directions  and  is  the  usage 
in  other  hospitals.  But  I  am  apt  to  think  that  General 
Lincoln  delegated  more  than  was  necessary  to  the  at- 
tending Physician.  If  so,  it  is  in  your  power  to  cor- 
rect the  evils  whenever  you  please. 
I  am,  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

Shortly  after  this  letter  was  written.  Dr. 
BeigamiQ  Waterhoase  was  removed  on  aoooant 
of  certain  irregularities  in  his  accounts,  and  Dr. 
David  Townsend  appointed  physician  to  the 
marine  hospital  at  Oharlestown,  which  office 
he  retained  for  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

In  the  year  1811  a  committee  was  appointed 
in  the  Hoase  to  consider  the  propriety  of  cre- 
ating a  separate  hospital  establishment  for  the 
sick  among  the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines  of 
the  navy ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Paul 
Hamilton),  in  a  report  dated  Febmary  22, 1811, 
stated  that,  although  the  sam  of  $55,649.29 
had  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  on  account  of 
hospital  money  since  the  enactment  of  the  law, 
yet  "  no  navy  officer,  and  but  very  few  seamen, 
had  received  any  benefit  from  it  *' ;  that,  among 
the  few  seamen  sent  to  the  hospitals,  *'  three 
oat  of  five  deserted  as  soon  as  they  got  in  a 
convalescent  state.''  He  recommended  that 
the  sum  collected  from  the  navy  be  separated 
from  that  collected  from  the  merchant  service, 
and  stated  that  if  this  were  made  law,  '^  six 
capacious  hospitals  would  soon  be  established, 
in  which  all  the  sick  of  the  navy  might  be 
comfortably  nursed ;  all  the  wives  of  seamen 
killed  in  action  might  be  supported ;  all  the 
children  supported  and  educated;  and  young 
men  just  entering  the  service  as  midshipmen 
might  acquire  the  invaluable  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  navigation,  lunar  observations,  and 
naval  tactics,  without  costing  the  public  a  sin- 
gle cent.''  He  also  recommended  that  the  bal- 
ances due  to  deserters  and  deceased  seamen,  and 
mulcts  of  pay  by  sentences  of  courts-martial 
and  stoppages  of  grog,  be  credited  to  the  naval 
hospital  fund ;  and  that  the  subordinate  officers 
of  the  hospital  be  appointed  ^^from  among 
those  disabled  seamen  in  the  service  who 
would  gladly  serve  without  any  addition  to 
their  pensions,  excepting  merely  their  board, 
the  cost  of  which  to  the  establishment  would 
be  very  inconsiderable."  The  commandants 
of  the  navy-yards  he  recommended  to  be  gov- 
ernors of  the  hospitals,  the  wives  of  seamen 
killed  in  battle  to  be  nurses,  attendants,  and 
laundresses,  and  their  children,  together  with 
the  pensioners  and  convalescents,  to  work  in 
the  gardens ;  the  person  in  charge  of  the  hos- 
pital to  be  acquainted  with  navigation,  and  act 
as  teacher  to  the  children  and  midshipmen ; 
the  latter  class  to  have  $10  per  month  deducted 
from   their   pay  while   studying  navigation. 


This  report,  which  is  more  remarkable  for  it! 
spirit  of  philanthropy  than  for  anything  ely>, 
was,  we  are  assured  by  Surgeon  William  P.  ( . 
Barton,  entirely  due  to  the  data  famished  ih- 
Secretary  by  himself,  and  was  chieflv  "  writ-.^ti 
during  a  tempestuous  voyage  from  Norfolk  to 
New  York  in  the  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  fun 
commanded  by  Captain  Lawrence.*'  ( Buri.a, 
'*  Plans  for  Marine  Hospitals,"  PLilafielph  u 
1814,  p.  X.)  The  idea  of  schools  was  evideDi!) 
borrowed  from  the  Greenwich  Hospital,  adj 
the  asylum  plan  from  the  Ohelseii  Ha<[>:uil 
(England)  for  the  support  of  aged  and  decrtfii 
pensioners.  On  the  receipt  of  this  reporui 
law  was  passed  (February  26,  1811)  creatic:: 
the  naval  hospitad  establishment,  and  sefiar^:- 
ing  the  naval  fund,  which  was  to  be  disbur^ii 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  Secretaries  of  tn 
Treasury,  Navy,  and  War,  who  were  appoioietl 
commissioners  for  naval  hospitals. 

Daring  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  tit 
hospitals  at  Boston  and  Norfolk  were  crowJi-^i 
to  tneir  utmost  capacity.  The  records  of  ih-i 
former  are  still  extant,  and  show  that  Lrr^ 
numbers  were  admitted  from  returned  sl'\\i3 
affected  with  inveterate  scurvy.  The  pri.^^n- 
ers  from  the  captured  British  frigate  (TUir- 
riere,  and  the  exchanged  men  of  the  CLtfSi 
peake  retamed  from  captivity,  were  treauii 
at  that  hospital.  The  following  table  shov* 
by  years  the  number  of  American  se^mvi: 
registered  as  having  received  *^  protectiuD.-* '' 
from  1796  to  1812 : 

TEARS. 

1797 

.1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1803 

1308 10,724 

1804 «i,ai2 

No  naval  hospital  haring  been  bnllt,  a 
resolution  of  inquiry  was  adopted  by  t)'.^ 
House  of  Representatives,  December  22, 1'^IT: 
and,  in  reply  thereto,  the  Secretary  of  tlv 
Navy  (B.  W.  Crowninshield)  reported  on  Jaric- 
ary  15,  1818,  that  the  commissioners  "  rat^t  12 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1812  and  had  survc^^ 
made  of  several  sites  in  Washington  City,  }>n\ 
that  the  subsequent  events  of  the  war  stop j>-:  c 
all  further  proceedings,  until  after  the  pesiv.'* 
He  also  presented  the  report  of  the  oomn>i*- 
sioners,  W.  H.  Crawford,  J.  0,  Calhoun,  a:  -l 
B.  W.  Crowninshield,  dated  January  14,  l*^!-*. 
which  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  8eparail<  l 
act. 

On  February  28,  1818,  part  of  the  marir.v 
hospital  at  Boston  was  destroyed  by  fire,  tit 
southwest  wing  and  part  of  the  center  or  niuiQ 
building  being  burned  from  basement  to  rrx  f . 
The  cause  was  reported  oflScially  to  have  l«et  ti 
a  defective  chimney.  In  this  year  Secret  a -5 
Crawford  recommended  an  addition  of  ]0<^  \t  •- 
cent  to  the  fund.    A  controversy  aro^k*  I  •. 


•  *"  American  State  PftpeEa,*"  Chtaa  IV^ 
Navigation,**  toL  iL 
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tween  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  New  York  might  he  restored  hj  snch  application/'    Noi- 
aud  the  Qovemors  of  the  New  York  hospital,  withstanding  these  memoriaLs,  and  the  decla- 
relative  to  the  class  of  sailors  for  whose  treat-  ration  of  the  Secretary,  Congress  took  no  far* 
ment  payment  should  he  made ;  and  the  latter,  ther  action  in  the  matter, 
taking  exception  to  the  ruling  of  the  Collector,  Mr.  Holmes  of  Mississippi  presented  in  the 
memorialized  Congress.    In  the  memorial  it  is  Senate,  April  26, 1822,  a  letter  from  Dr.  A. 
stated  that  the  Collector  limited  the  number  Perlee  in  relation  to  the  hospital  at  Natchez, 
of  sailors  to  be  paid  for  at  any  one  time  to  by  which  it  appears  that  the  Legislature  of 
seventy-five,  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  Mississippi  had  laid  a  tonnage  tax  on  boats  for 
the  fund  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it ;  and  the  support  of  that  hospital,  which  had  been 
the  memorialists  pertinently  inquire  *'  whether  unoccupied  from    1819   until  August,  1821, 
it  is  consistent  with  justice  or  humanity  that  when  it  was  again  opened.    The  funds,  how- 
such  numbers  of  dis^essed  seamen,  who  have  ever,  were  inadequate  for  its  support,  and  it 
all  contributed  equally  to  the  fund,  should  be  was  again  closed  in  February,  1822. 
abandoned  to  want  and  misery."    They  sug-  It  having  been  decided  by  the  Treasury  De- 
gest  an  addition  of  ten  cents  a  month  to  the  partment  to  erect  a  new  hospital  at  Boston, 
hospital  tax  as  both  reasonable  and  necessary,  the  Collector  was,  on  December  29,  1824,  in- 
Tbe  daim  of  the  memorialists  was  rejected  by  structed  to  turn  over  the  marine  hospital, 
the  House,  upon  an  adverse  report  of  Secre-  which  was  in  the  navy-yard,  to  the  comman- 
tary  Crawford.    The  records  show  that  the  dant,  and  a  building  was  rent^  in  Charlestown 
claim  bad  been  pending  more  than  four  years,  for  the  reception  of  the  sailors  of  the  mer- 
Mnch  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  Col-  chant  marine.    Dr.  David  Townsend,  in  reply 
lectors  in  convincing  the  different  hospitals  that  to  a  letter  of  the   Collector,   recommended 
seamen  discharged  from  the  navy  were  not  en-  Charlestown  as  a  site  for  a  new  hospital ;  the 
titled  to  relief  from  the  marine  hospital  fund ;  steward,  Colonel  Charles  Turner,  recommended 
bat  the  matter  was  authoritatively  settled  in  a  Chelsea ;  and  the  venerable  Dr.  Thomas  Welsh 
letter  of  Secretary  Crawford  dated  August  20,  recommended  Dorchester  Heights.    Some  dif- 
1821.    On  January  14,  1822,  a  memorial  was  ficulty  was  experienced  in  procuring  the  usual 
presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  from  authority  from  the  Massachusetts  ^gislature, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  pro*  relinquishing  jurisdiction  over  the  reservation, 
testing  against  the  ruling  of  the  Department  as  the  following  letters  show : 
that  "only  9ixty  men  should  be  paid  for  at  ^thJvne^isia, 
any  one  time  in  the  New  York  Hospital "  ;  that  Deab  Sib  :  You  iriU  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
*^  no  relief  should  be  extended  to  insane  sea-  bill  for  liber^  to  the  U.  S.  to  purchaBe  a  site  for  a  ma- 
men,  or  those  suffering  from  chronic  affec-  '^^^Pi^^i^"°^???t*HL^T^^*T     #      wii 
tioni;;  and  that  "nT^atient  should  be  naid  ^;^^%t^'^^,^J^^^ 
for,  for  a  longer  period  than  four  months. '  House,  and  on  the  last  day  out  one  of  the  session 
The  memorialists  state  that  much  suffering  re-  came  back  with  an  amendmeat  providing  for  a  oondi- 
snlts  from  carrvinir  out  the  rules:   that  the  tional  cession  only ;  that  is,  that  certain  novel  regula- 

rick  s^lor.^  "^^ng  no.d<picile  in  the  city,  ^Tv.^^lTXT^^^^^^ZJ'AI^^^!^ 

are  not  entitled  to  admission  into  the  alms-  These  the  Senate  disagrrad  to ;  the  House  insisted ;  a 

house,  and  must  therefore  perish    unless  re-  conference  was  ordered,  but  £gdled  by  limitation  of 

Heved  by  the  hand  of  charity."    They  recom-  time.    The  project  of  the  House  was  instituted  by 

mend  «.  inor««e  of  the  tax  to  thirty  cents  a^iKX^nSSk^tfiA'^SSr.S 

per  month.     On  January  28th  a  memorial  was  j^gg  ^f  ^^  ^jju      ^ 

received  from  the  seamen  of  the  port  of  New  You™  truly,                     J.  T.  AUSTIN. 

York,  protesting  against  the  rules  vigorous-  General  Dearborn,  Collector. 

Ir,  and  also  recommending  an  increase  of  the  9ih  February,  1S26. 

dnes  tax  to  thirty  cents  per  month.    Secre-  Dr.  Sir:  I  have  heretofore  informed  you  thatBfr. 

tary  Crawford  reported  to  Congress  that  **f(>r  Dana  caused  the  H.  of  R.  to  put  a  rider  on  the  Hos- 

tbree  years  past  I   have  urged   the   propri-  pital  bill,  and  that  Mr.  King  and  myself  are  unable  to 

^*^^  ^f  AfmMiner  flio  fnnA       \fir  imnr^rfnnitv  get  it  cluinccd.    Now,  if  you  or  Col.  Tumcr  after  iu- 

ety  of  doubling  the  fajd.      My  unportunity  ^ingth^billare  williigtoacceptitj  wUlhaveit 

has   been  without  effect.      The  state  of  the  rJised  Immediately.    If  you  think  as  I  do,  that  the 

Treasury  forbids  the  expectation  that  inatten-  IJ.  s.  ought  to  have  a  better  bill,  tlie  only  thing  to  bo 

tion  to  the  excessive  expenditure  of  money  for  done  is  to  wait  until  the  next  session.    As  soon  as 

the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen  will  be  y<>»i  ?i^J.  me  the  result  of  your  judgement  on  such 

considered  excusable  by  those  who  hold  the  '^^"^^^Vry'^lT                ""I'KuSTIN. 

purse-strings  of  the  nation."    The  Secretary  ' 

acknowledges   that   **  maniacs  and  mcurably  On  March  6, 1826,  the  citizens  of  Charleston, 

diseased  persons"   were  discharged,  as  they  S.  C,  presented  a  memorial  setting  forth  that 

were  fit  subjects  for  the  operation  of  the  poor-  "  some  time  in  the  year  1804  they  entered  into 

laws  of  the  States  of  which  they  were  citi-  a  contract  with  the  then  Secretary  of  theTrea- 

zens  or  inhabitants.    **  Had  they  been  retained,  sury,  Mr.  Gallatin,  to  relieve  the  United  States 

the  wliole  fund  would  in  a  short  time  have  been  from   the  charge  of  the  marine  hospital  at 

expended  on  maniacs  and  incurables,  instead  Charleston,  stipulating  that  $15,000  should  be 

of   being  applied  to  those  whose  usefulness  appropriated  by  the  United  States  for  building 
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the  hospital,  and  that  the  hospital  money  col-  commodation  then  provided  for  the  ose  of  9es« 

looted  in  the  port  should  be  paid  to  them  to  men  at  that  place  was  ^'  in  connection  wi:b 

defray  the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  .  .  .  the  almshouse,  infirmarj,  and  honse  of  correc- 

and  to  make  up  the  deficiency  a  tonnage  duty  tion." 

should  be  imposed  by  the  State  Legislature,  to  On  February  18, 1836,  Secretary  Levi  Wood- 
which  the  assent  of  Congress  should  be  asked  bury  reported  to  Congress  the  inadequacy  of 
and  granted,  not  to  exceed  ten  cents  per  ton."  the  hospital  fund  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
But  the  memorialists  affirmed  that  they  had  helpless  and  improvident  class  for  whose  bese- 
not  had  the  benefit  of  the  contract;  the  lot  fit  the  law  was  desif^ned.  There  were  at  this 
was  paid  for  by  the  Secretary,  but  no  building  time  only  three  marine  hospitals,  viz.,  Chelsea, 
erected ;  and  they  further  stated  that  they  had  Norfolk,  and  Charleston,  S.  0.  The  last  wa? 
expended  since  1804  $50,000  more  than  they  managed  under  a  contract  with  the  city  author- 
received.  They  therefore  asked  that  they  be  ities,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  6erni« 
released  from  the  contract,  or  that  an  appro-  was  far  from  satisfactory ;  it  could  scarcely  be 
priation  be  made  fur  $15,000,  with  interest  otherwise  when  so  large  a  proportion  of  tit 
thereon  from  1804  to  the  date  of  the  petition,  beneficiaries  of  the  fund  were  fnrnishe^J  at:' 
for  the  erection  of  a  marine  hospital.    The  site  commodations  in  the  almshouses,  to  which  tb<^y 

Srooured  was  purchased  November  14, 1816,  of  might  have  been  admitted  without  auy  p^y- 

[rs.  Drayton  of  Hempstead,  for  $5,500.    The  ment  of  dues  whatever, 

committee  to  whom  the  petition  was  referred  An  editorial  in  the  Boston  '^  Medical  sdJ 

reported  favorably  upon  this  claim,  and  a  bill  Surgical  Journal,*^  July  20,  1836,  speaks  ot  the 

was  introduced  authorizing  the  erection  of  a  hospital  dues  of  twenty  cents  per   month  as 

hospital ;   but  the  act  was  not  finally  passed  ^'  disgraceful  to  the  Government  of  the  United 

until  May  20,  1830.  States,''  and  says  that  *'even  in  this  onri^'.- 

The  report  of  Secretary  Richard  Rush,  Jan-  teous,  oppressive  mode  of  sustaining  marioe 
nary  29,  1827,  shows  his  adherence  to  the  rules  hospitals  there  are  not  half  enough  of  tbetn/* 
laid  down  by  his  predecessor,  but  he  made  no  The  same  writer  also  says  of  the  new  marme 
recommendations.  The  new  Boston  marine  hospital  at  Chelsea,  that  it  is  **  a  libel  on  mod- 
hospital  was  finally  located  at  Chelsea  in  1827,  em  architecture;  six  wards  are  obviously  re- 
and  ten  acres  of  ground  were  purchased  of  Dr.  quired  where  there  is  but  one  " ;  and  says  tb-^ 
Shurtleff.  The  building  was  nnished  in  Octo-  medical  officer  should  be  given  a  house  by 
her,  1827,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  It  was  a  rough  himself;  that  he  is  *'  boxed  up  in  one  end  uf 
stone  building,  150  by  50  feet,  two  stories  the  hospital ;  his  family  must  not  only  be  an- 
above  the  basement,  with  wings  for  physician'^  noyed,  but  the  patients  are  under  restrain '^ 
and  steward's  quarters.  Like  the  msyority  of  to  which  they  ought  not  to  be  subjected."  i: 
the  buildings  constructed  at  that  time,  no  pro-  also  suggests  constructing  extensive  piazza- 
vision  was  made  for  ventilation  except  at  the  **  entirely  round  the  building,"  and  prot^-t.^ 
doors  and  windows,'and  it  had  no  bath-room,  against  the  low  compensation  of  the  surireon. 
Dr.  David  Townsend,  whose  appointment  in  Nevertheless,  it  strongly  recommends  students 
1809  as  physician  to  the  Charlestown  hospital  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  in- 
we  have  noticed,  died  in  April,  1829,  and  was  stitutlon.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry  re^'- 
sncceeded  by  Dr.  Charles  U.  Stedman.  Dr.  ognized  the  crying  evils  of  the  service,  and  re- 
Townsend  was  born  in  1768,  had  seen  extensive  ports,  in  answer  to  a  Senate  resolution,  a  rec- 
service  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  in  which  he  ommendation  for  a  hospital  at  JSolmes's  HmI^. 
served  continuously  from  the  commencement  Mass.  He  recommends  that  the  costoms  oni- 
o*  the  war,  and  always  with  distinction,  and  at  cers  be  made  by  law  the  directors  of  the  hu^- 
the  time  of  his  death  had  spent  fifty-five  con-  pital. 

seoutive  years  in  the  active  practice  of  his  pro-  On  April  1,  1836,  a  resolution  was  receivt-'i 

fession.    In  his  declining  years,  his  son,  Dr.  in  the  House  of  Representatives  which  \uA 

Solomon  D.  Townsend,  who  had  served  in  the  been  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  tljo 

navy  during  the  war  of  1812,  was  on  duty  with  State  of  Ohio,  February  26,  1885,  ^'That  t:  c 

him  as  assistant  surgeon.  establishment  of  Western  commercial  hospit  jI- 

In  a  report  to  Congress  made  February  27,  be  recommended  to  the  favorable  considem- 
1830,  by  Secretary  S.  D.  Ingham,  it  is  stated  tion  of  Congress;  and  that  his  Excellency  tie 
that  no  tax  had  been  collected  from  seamen  in  Governor  be  requested  to  forwurd  a  copy  of 
the  lake -ports  up  to  that  time,  but  that  in*  the  report  of  the  Medical  Convention  of  Oh  f* 
structions  had  been  given  to  insure  its  collec-  upon  that  subject,  U^ther  with  this  resolu- 
tion from  that  time  forward.  tion,  to  each  of  our  Senators  and  Represeni^- 

On  June  8,  1834,  Mr.  Harper,  chairman  of  tives  in  Congress."    The  report  transmitt^^i 

the  Committee  on  Commerce,  reported  a  bill  was  written  by  Dr.  Drake  of  Cincinnati,  aiiti 

for  the  establishment  of  a  marine  hospital  at  gave  the  credit  for  the  origination  of  the  mo\  '- 

Portland,  Me.,  but  action  was  postponed.    On  ment  to  Dr.  Cornelius  Campbell  of  St.  L<^iiS. 

January  18,  1836,  a  memorial  was  presented  The  number  of  steamboats  engi^ged  in  the  nA-^  i 

from  the  physicians  of  Portland,  warmly  nrg-  gation  of  the  Mississippi  River  was  estim.iu-^i 

ing  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  the  erection  of  at  250,  and  the  number  of  flatboatsat  6,(r^'; 

a  marine  hospital,  and  they  state  that  the  ao-  the  number  of  steamboats  on  the  li^es  at  35  - 
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schooners,  sloops,  and  brigs  on  the  same  waters  if  deemed  expedient,  and  how  supported." 
at  250 ;  and  the  total  nnmber  of  employees  on  The  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  in  answer  to  this 
the  various  classes  of  these  vessels  at  43,000.  resolution,  reported  December  19,  1889.  In 
The  report  alludes*  to  the  frequency  of  steam-  this  report  he  recommends  a  ^*  change  in  the 
boat  explosions,  and  states  that  many  lives  have  system,'*  and  gives  his  reasons.  He  states  that 
been  lost  for  the  want  of  timely  aid.  The  re-  the  fund  is  inadequate  to  meet  all  ordinary 
port  indicates,  as  places  in  need  of  hospitals,  demands  upon  it,  and  that  a  large  class  of  sea- 
New  Orleans,  Natchez,  Memphis,  St.  Louis,  men,  not  contributors  to  the  fun^  are  debarred, 
Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  and  occasionally  subjected  to  severe  suffer- 
Oleveland,  and  Detroit,  and  ^*  some  point  near  ing  from  a  want  of  **  change  in  the  system." 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  Trinity,  or  a  spot  He  suggests  that  the  tax  be  extended  to  all 
near  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi ;  seafaring  people,  and  to  extend  assistance  to 
Evansville,  and  Parkersburg  or  Guyandotte."  many  cases  of  a  chronic  character.  He  also 
This  report  was  extensively  circulated  among  recommends  that  hospitals,  *^  besides  those 
the  various  State  and  national  officials,  and  it  now  erecting  at  Mobile  and  New  Orleans," 
is  noticeable  that  hospitals  were  subsequently  should  be  built,  one  at  Detroit  or  Buffalo,  and 
built  at  all  the  above  points,  with  three  exoep-  another  at  Louisville  or  Cincinnati.  He  there- 
tions  only.  An  act  was  passed  March  8, 1887,  upon  refers  to  the  report  of  an  Army  Medical 
appropriating  $70,000  for  the  erection  of  a  Board  detailed  to  select  sites  for  marine  hos- 
marine  hospital  at  New  Orleans;  $16,000  for  pitals  upon  the  Western  waters.  The  Board 
three  sites  upon  the  Mississippi  and  one  on  recommended  the  construction  of  hospitals  at 
Lake  Erie^  in  the  selection  of  which  the  Presi-  Cleveland,  Wheeling,  Louisville,  Paducah,  Na» 
dent  was  authorized  to  detail  three  medical  poleon,  Natchez,  and  St.  Louis.  The  inhabi- 
officers  of  the  army ;  and  $10,009  for  the  erec^  tants  of  Pittsburgh  being  desirous  that  the 
tion  of  a  hospital  at  Mobile ;  and  from  the  hospital  on  the  upper  Ohio  should  be  at  their 
first  day  of  April  following,  the  laws  whereby  city  instead  of  Wheeling,  a  second  Board  waa 
twenty  cents  per  month  were  deducted  from  appointed,  composed  of  Surgeons  Mower  and 
the  wages  of  seamen  were  suspended  for  one  Heiskell  and  Assistant  Surgeon  Day.  This 
year,  and  the  sum  of  $150,000  was  appropri-  Board  reported  in  favor  of  the  Pittsburgh  site, 
ate<l  for  their  benefit.  The  Secretary  of  War  and  Congress  was  compelled  to  give  attention 
detailed  for  this  duty  Surgeon  B.  F.  Harney,  to  a  running  fire  of  memorials  for  a  period  of 
Assistant  Surgeons  H.  F.  Heiskell  and  John  M.  several  months  from  the  advocates  of  the  rival 
Cu>Ier  (of  whom  only  the  last  named  is  now  claims  of  the  two  cities, 
living).  The  Board  assembled  at  Baton  Rouge,  The  report  of  the  Hon.  William  WUkins, 
La.,  June  18th,  and  received  instructions  from  Secretary  of  War,  in  answer  to  a  House  resolu- 
Sargeon-General  Thomas  Lawson,  authorizing  tion  at  the  session  of  1 844-'46,  stated  that  titles 
them  to  select  and  purchase  sites  for  the  ma-  had  been  perfected  for  three  sites,  viz.,  Cleve- 
rine  hospitals  on  the  shores  of  the  Western  wa-  land,  Pittsburgh,  and  Louisville.  He  aoubted 
ters,  and  to  execute  contracts  for  deeds  subject  that  titles  could  be  perfected  at  Paducah,  Na- 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  On  poleon,  and  Natchez,  and  stated  that  the  site 
November  80,  1887,  architect  Eobert  Mills  at  St.  Louis  "  can  not  now  be  obtained."  He 
submitted  his  plans  for  the  new  marine  hos-  inclosed  plans  and  estimates  for  hospitals,  but 
pitals  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  they  were  thought  tliat  the  plans  might  be  improved,  and 
transmitted  to  Congress.  The  plans,  although  the  estimates  reduced  fifty  per  cent.  Accom- 
superior  to  those  on  which  the  hospitals  had  panying  this  report  was  a  report  from  Surgeon- 
previotisly  been  constructed,  were  still  very  General  Thomas  Lawson,  which  stated  that 
defective  in  the  essential  particulars  of  drain-  deeds  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
age  and  ventilation.  (They  may  be  seen  in  of  War  were  executed  by  the  proprietors  of 
print  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  8,  Twenty-fifth  the  hospital  sites,  and  that  appropriations  had 
Congress,  second  session.)  been  asked  for,  but  that  five  years  had  elapsed 

On  January  12, 1888,  Mr.  Smith  of  Maine,  before  these  appropriations  were  made.    (See 

chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  act  of  August  29, 1842.)    In  consequence  of 

speaks  of  the  prevailing  distress  among  sailors  this  delay  the  vender  at  St.  Louis  canceled  the 

o IV ing  to  the  inadequate  fund ;  he  cites  the  re-  deed,  and  otherwise  disposed  of  the  property, 

ports  of  several  collectors,  calls  attention  to  Sites  were  actually  paid  for  at  Louisville,  Pitts- 

the  report  of  the  Army  Medical  Board,  and  burgh,  and  Cleveland ;  but  no  money  having 

opposes  extending  the  benefits  of  the  fund  to  been  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  these 

''  farmera,^^  but  favors  extending  the  tax  and  hospitals,  no  progress  had  been  made  toward 

the  benefits  to  fishermen.  erecting  them. 

The  Senate  passed  a  resolution,  March  2,  The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by 

1B.39,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  relation 

ta  *^  report  to  the  Senate  at  the  next  session  ot  to  the  erection  of  the  Cleveland  hospital : 

Congress  whether  any  change  in  the  system  of  rm         t    *v    i-n    *  ir,.*,  *v    n     j    *  * 

T««J«-.  i^^^^vU^i.  i^  A^^;i:»Jr«.   ^^A  :p«i   ™>i.«*.  Whereas.  In  the  Ml  of  1887  the  Board  of  Army 

marine  hospitals  is  expedient,  and  if  so,  what;  EngineerB,'uiider  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 

especially  if  any  new  hospitals  are  necessary,  locSted  at  CleveUnd,  In  this  State,  the  site  of  a  marine 

and  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  be  erected,  hospital,  and  no  appropriation  has  as  yet  been  made 
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by  Congress  for  the  erection  and  or^ization  thereof;  footing  separate  and  distinct  from  the  genenl 

and  whereas  there  is  no  such  institution  on  the  whole  marine  hospital  system  of  the  United  States, 

Mrtent  of  the  lakes,  «^vi2ated  by  more  than^^  ^  ^y^^  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Coo- 

boats  and  other  vessels,  and  in  the  navisfation  of  •   _^     _^  j  -t           au  •           -».• 

which  there  are  employSl  more  than  4,000  men :  and  grcss  were  instructed  to  UM  their  ezertioof  to 

the  necessity  of  a  hospital  for  the  reception  of  sick  and  obtain  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  carry  oot 

disabled  seamen  is  urgent,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  this  »*  these  views." 

General  Assembly,  such  as  demand:*  the  immediate  jy^^  Committee  on  Commerce,  April  2, 1844, 

'^^^jftT^l^tlil,  of  iU  Stou  of  reP«rt«i  & vorab^  opon  the  etabU-hment  «rf  . 

Ohio,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed,  hospital  at  Key  West,  Florida,  and  asked  prtc- 

and  our  Representatives  requested,  to  use  their  exer-  tioally  that  it  should  be  used  as  a  qoarantine. 

tions  to  procure  an  appropnation  by  that  body,  at  its  Accompanying  this  report  was  a  presentment 

8 resent  session,  of  such  sum  as  shall  be  needful  for  *  >.l     ---n^   ,•„»«  of  the  ftifcv  of    Kav  W««. 

le  erection  anh  efficient  organization  of  such  hospital  ^^  *^®  8J^^  ^^^    Ir^^t       T-  ^i         ^^r^ 

in  the  s^d  city  of  CleveknaL^  county  of  Monroe  and  Dade,  soliciting  aid  from 

Beioloed,  That  the  Governor  be  requested  to  for-  the  General  Government  on  account  of  jellov- 

ward  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolution,  fever  cases  treated  by  the  city  among  the  saiioTL 

to  each  of  our  Sonatow  and  Kopn^ntativea  in  Con-  ^  1^^^^^  fp^^  x)^.  James  Davis  to  the  CoUector 

"^        Speaker  of  ^eTl^fL^^tlLwis.  of  the  port  sets  forth  the  smalhiess  of  his  cooh 

JAMES  J.  FARAN,  pensation :  $3  per  week  for  board  and  nnraDg, 

Speaker  of  the  Senate.  and  87i  cents  for  medical  attendance,  and  the 

January  27, 1842.  last  for  twenty-five  days  only. 

An  amusing  example  of  circumlocution  oc-  A  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  John  P.  Kech 

cnrred  in  relation  to  the  hospital  at  Ocracoke,  nedy,  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  io  1S44, 

N.  C.    The  act  establishing  it  was  approved  making  appropriations  for  the  erection  of  ma- 

August  29,  1842.    The  site  for  the  location  Hne  hospitiAls  on  the  Western  waters,  and  to 

was  selected  in  January,  1843 ;  the  purchase  provide  for  the  purchase  of  a  nte  at  the  city 

was  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea-  of  Baltimore.    In  1848  a  petition  was  present- 

snry  in  April,  1844 ;  the  title  was  examined  ed  in  the  House  praying  the  sale  of  the  mariDd 

and  made  good  by  the  Attorney-General  in  hospital  and  grounds  in  Chelsea,  in  order  that 

May,  1844;  and  in  January,  1845,  the  Depart-  the  lands  might  be  given  up  to  the  ^ty  fc^^ 

ment  was  officially  advised  of  the  transfer  of  taxation. 

the  title  to  the  United  States  by  the  State  of  In  compliance  with  an  act  of  Congress  paswd 

North  Carolina.    The  proposals  for  the  build-  March  8, 1849,  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Edward:*  of  Lan- 

ing  were  received  in  March,  1845;  and  the  caster,  Ohio,  and  Dr.  George  B.  Loring  of  the 

Department  attended  to  the  subject  May  7,  marine  hospital  at  Chelsea,  made  a  report,  Oe- 

1845,  and  referred  the  papers  to  the  Collector  tober  1,  1849,  in  relation  to  marine  nospltali 

of  Customs  at  Ocracoke.    The  Collector  ex-  and  the  marine  hospital  fund.  These  gentlemen 

pressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  previous  made  an  inspection  of  the  hospitaw  then,  in 

proceedings,  and  recommended  that  the  pro-  operation  and  in  process  of  construction.    The 

posals  to  construct  the  building  should  be  re-  report  recites  the  various  enactments  of  Goo- 

newed ;  and  the  Hon.  R.  J.  Walker  reported  gress  in  relation  to  the  service,  and  then  pro- 

to  the  House  that  the  building  would  be  com-  ceeds  to  speak  of  the  several  hospitala.    The 

pleted  in  September,  1845,  at  a  cost  of  $5,497.  commissioners  state  that  the  *^  oonoition,  inter- 

An  act  was  passod  March  1,  1843,  extending  nal  arrangement,  and  expense  of  tbe  boqiiti^ 

the  provisions  and  penalties  of  the  act  of  July  already  in  operation  vary  with  their  number 

16,  1798,  to  the  masters,  owners,  and  seamen  and  location,*'  and  **  neither  in  fonn  nor  in 

of  registered  vessels  employed  in  the  carrying  character  has  any  uniformity  in  their  arrao|re- 

and  the  coasting  trade,  and  authorizing  tbe  ment  been  observed.''    They  also  state  that  **  it 

issue  of  such  instructions  from  the  Secretary  is  impossible  at  this  date  to  give  in  general  de- 

of  the  Treasury  as  would  insure  the  collection  tail  any  sketch  of  a  system  that  conM  be  oa- 

of  tiie  hospital  money.    This  was  simply  a  re-  derstood  as  being  applicable  to  tiie  bospttab 

enactment,  the  section  of  the  original  act  in-  collectively ;  but  both  in  the  mode  of  oonstmc- 

cluding  coasting  vessels  having  been  suspended  tion,  and  in  all  after-management,  eacb  district 

by  construction  since  the  year  1831.  presents  its  own  individual  picture.^     They 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  C.  Spencer  then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  individoal 

states  in  a  communication  to  Congress  that  the  hospitals,  and  recommend  that  the   boi^itctl 

act  of  March  1, 1843,  extended  the  tax  to  own-  grounds  and  building  at  Chelsea  be  sold,  and  a 

ers  of  vessels,  and  he  asks  that  the  tax  be  still  part  of  the  naval  tract  purchased,  and  a  new 

further  extended,  and  that  monthly  or  yearly  building,  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  service, 

assessments  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  ton-  be  built  thereon.    They  speak  in  hiffhlj  eolo- 

nage  of  the  vessel.  g^stic  terms  of  the  hospital  at  Normk  and  its 

On  Febuary  21,  1843,  the  General  Assembly  able  management.    They  recommend  tbe  dis- ; 

of  Indiana  passed  a  resolution  setting  forth  the  continuance  of  the  hospital  at  Ocracoke^  and 

necessity  of  a  system  of  marine  hospitals  for  erecting  one  instead  at  Wilmington.     At  tb« 

boatmen,  and  approving  the  plan  adopted  in  latter  place  they  speak  of  the  great  neoessitt 

1837 ;  but  the  resolution  expressed  the  opinion  for  a  hospital,  and  recommend  that  a  bcOdiBC 

that  such  hospitals  should  be  placed  upon  a  already  erected  at  the  private  expense  of  a  few 
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tndividnals,  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,  be  purchased  bj  oonyersion  of  a  building  at  San  Francisco, 
the  Government.  They  make  favorable  men-  known  as  the  Presidio,  into  a  hospital,  to  h  3 
tion  of  the  Charleston  hospital,  then  operated  used  until  a  suitable  structure  shdl  be  erected 
under  a  contract  with  the  citj  authorities.  At  for  that  purpose."  No  action  having  been 
Mobile,  the/  state  that  thej  could  not  find  the  taken  by  Congress  to  secure  uniformity  in  the 
surgeon  of  the  institution ;  that  *^  he  pursues  marine  hospiuils,  or  to  provide  for  a  medical 
his  own  private  business  in  the  circuit  of  the  corps,  as  recommended  in  the  Edwards-Loring 
citv,  and  an  assistant  represents  him  for  months .  report,  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  Secre- 
in  the  wards  of  his  hospital."  The  name  of  tary,  becoming  disgusted  with  their  manage- 
the  surgeon  is  not  stated.  They  consider  it  ment,  prefers  a  return  to  the  ^^  farming-out " 
questionable  whether  a  hospital  is  necessary  at  method  as  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils.  The 
Padnoah,  and  think  that  one  hospital  above  Secretary  (Thomas  Corwin),  in  a  report  dated 
Kew  Orleans,  at  Natchez,  with  the  one  at  St.  June  80,  1852,  says  he  does  not  '^advise  the 
Xiouis,  will  be  sufficient.  The  one  at  Napoleon,  erection  of  more  marine  hospitals.  The  ez- 
they  are  of  the  opinion,  would  be  of  no  use.  perience  of  the  Department  induces  me  to  be- 
They  speak  favorably  of  the  marine  hospital  at  lieve  that  it  is  in  every  way  preferable  to  make 
Lonisviile,  then  near  its  completion,  also  of  the  an  arrangement  for  the  care  of  sick  seamen 
hospital  at  Pittsburgh;  and  they  recommend  with  local  hospitals  of  hi^  standing,  which 
hospitals  at  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  and  at  are  under  the  immediate  and  vigilant  super- 
one  or  more  ports  in  Maine.  They  favor  a  ton-  vision  of  citizens  of  the  highest  respectability 
nage  duty  on  all  vessels,  including  fishing  ves-  at  the  respective  places."  He  also  states  that 
sels.  In  conclusion,  they  speak  of  the  tedious  *^  there  is  probably  no  instance  where  so  much 
vftkj  in  which  the  hospitals  have  been  con-  relief  is  granted,  and  so  generally  distributed, 
structed.  They  review  the  various  reflations  and  with  so  much  advantage  to  the  parties,  as 
that  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time,  and  that  by  the  marine  hospital  fund  under  the 
saj  that  the  greatest  defect  which  exists  *^  is  present  regulations."  In  conclusion,  he  re- 
that  no  method  of  government  and  internal  quests  an  additional  appropriation  for  the 
regulation  has  been  entered  upon  which  would  Evansville  hospital.  Much  aifficulty  was  ex- 
render  them  parts  of  a  uniform  whole  " ;  and  perienced  in  procuring  a  site  for  the  marine 
thej  propose  to  place  the  hospitals  under  the  hospital  at  San  Francisco ;  and  a  contract  hay- 
control  of  a  **  chief  surgeon,  who  shall  have  his  ing  been  made  with  Charles  Homer  to  con- 
bureau  attached  to  the  Treasury  Department."  struct  the  hospital,  he  was  kept  waiting  for  a 
The  "  regulations  which  are  to  govern  the  hos-  period  of  thirteen  months  before  he  could  begin 
pitals  should  emanate  from  him."  The  sur-  upon  his  work.  Mr.  Homer  claimed  damages 
geons  employed  in  the  several  hospitals  should  to  Uie  extent  of  $45,182.47,  which  Congress 
be  responsible  to  him  for  the  proper  manage-  declined  to  aUow. 
ment  of  the  institutions.  The  hospital  at  Chelsea  having  been  in  usa 

On  January  25,  1849,  a  resolution  of  the  nearly  thirty  years,  and  the  land  m  its  vicinity 
House  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  having  become  valuable,  the  Secretary  of  the 
to  *^  inquire  and  aaoertain  the  most  favorable  Treasury  (James  Guthrie)  recommended  (De- 
terms  on  which  suitable  sites  can  be  obtained  oember  17, 1854)  that  the  ground  be  parceled 
for  marine  hospitals  at  Buffalo^  Oswego,  Gal-  into  lots  and  sold,  and  that  the  proceeds  be  de- 
veston,  Detroit,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Newport,  voted  to  the  construction  of  a  new  hospitaL 
K.  L,  Erie,  Pa.,  and  Appalachicola ;  and  that  He  also  recommended  that  ten  acres  of  the 
he  report  the  same,  with  his  opinion  upon  the  navy-hospital  grounds  be  appropriated  for  the 
expedienoy  of  erecting  hospitals  at  those  places,  site  of  the  new  building. 
to  Congress  at  the  next  session."  The  Secre-  Whatever  may  have  been  alleged  against 
tary  (W.  M.  Meredith)  reported,  March  20,  Secretary  Cobb,  he  at  least  exercised  a  watch- 
1850,  that,  "looking  only  to  the  comforts  and  ful  care  against  unnecessary  expenditures  in 
advantages  of  hospital  treatment  and  accom-  the  marine  hospitals,  and  showed  great  severity 
modation  over  the  existing  system  of  relief  at  in  his  rulings.  Indeed,  he  desired  the  abolition 
places  indicated  in  Uie  resolution,  public  hospi-  of  the  entire  system,  as  shown  in  his  report  of 
tals  would  undoubtedly  be  desirable  in  them  June  80,  1858,  which  states  that  small  neces- 
all.  But  judging  of  the  wants  and  claims  of  sity  existed  for  the  many  appropriations  that 
other  districte,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  had  been  made  for  costly  manne  hospitals, 
fand  for  their  maintenance,  and  the  conse-  and  at  the  same  time  showed  the  "  glaring  dis- 
qnent  dependence  of  the  fund  on  appropria-  crepancy  between  the  amount  appropriated 
tions  to  be  made  by  Congress,  ...  I  can  not  and  the  necessities  of  the  case."  Thus,  "  At 
recommend  so  large  an  f^dition  at  one  time,  Natchez,  Miss.,  where  a  marine  hospital  had 
nor  indeed  any  addition."  The  reports  of  the  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $58,250,  there  have 
varioas  collectors  are  transmitted,  all  warmly  been  no  retums  of  patients  admitted  dnring 
reoommendiug  the  establishment  of  hospitals  the  past  year.  At  Portland,  Me.,  a  building 
at  their  respective  ports.  has  been  constructed  costing  over  $100,000, 

In  a  report  to  Congress  for  1850,  the  Hon.  and  it  is  estimated  it  will  cost  over  $4,000  to 

Thomas  Corwin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  finish  it    The  returns  for  the  past  year  are  for 

states  that  "means  have  been  taken  for  the  only  61  patients  r^^lieved,  at  an  average  cost  of 
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three  doILirs  per  week,  and  a  total  cost  of  On  March  1,  1862,  Congress,  in  approp- j!- 

$4,877.43.    At  Pensacola  but  17  patients  have  ing  $200,000  for  the  marine   hospital  tn^ 

been  reported  to  be  relieved,  at  an  average  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj  -. 

cost  of  $3.50  per  week,  and  a  total  of  $156.  .  .  .  rent  either  of  the  several  marine  hosp'itx.*  - 

There  is  a  necessity  for  a  different  system  of  the  proper  authorities  of  the  cities  or  ioal* 

ledslation  for  such  objects.''  where  they  were  located,  and  to  contract  ?  -. 

In  this  report  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  authorities  for  the  relief  of  the  ^ck  .^. 

the  cost  of  maintaining  the  patients  under  the  disabled  seamen ;  and  further  aathorizt.^1  tl- 

contract  system  and  in  regular  marine  hospi-  Secretary  to  sell  the  hospital  at  Burliuj-  l 

tals,  as  follows :   **  Co^t  by  eontr<tet,  each  man,  Iowa,  or  to  retain  the  title  and  use  it  for  :. . 

per  week:  Bridgeton,  K.  J.,  $1.50;   Oincin-  relief  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  oi  '.l 

nati,  $5 ;    New  York,  $4 ;  Portsmouth,  $2 ;  United  States,  or  to  discharge  all  the  ofii  .^ 

Middletown,  $2 ;  and  at  Machias,  Waldoboro,  and  servants  of  the  Gk>veminent  ooncv  u-: 

Kennebunk.  Belfast,  Presque  Isle,  and  Saokett's  with  it,  and  to  close  the  hospital,  abooitl  Lt 

Harbor,  eaon  $2.60.     Cost  in  marins  hotpitaU^  deem  it  more  eznedient 

each  man,  per  week :    Cleveland,  $4.84;  Nor-  Owing  to  the  aamages  inflicted  on  Amen':^ 

folk,  $5.09;   Chicago,  $5.77;  Chelsea,  $6.11;  shipping  during  the  war,  many  American  v^ 

New  Orleans,  $6.31;   San  Francisco,  $6.62;  sels  were  transferred  and  sold  abroad.    T:.« 

Louisville,  $7.21 ;  Mobile,  $8.19 ;  Key  West,  affected  the  receipts  from  the  marine  hospi:. 

$8.47;  Pittsburgh,  $10.71;  Padncah,  $16.10;  tax  to  a  considerable  extent.    In  order  to  gui.-. 

Ooraooke,  $18.20 ;  Napoleon,  $25.41 ;  Natchez,  against  this  loss,  it  was  enacted  by  GoDjrrc>*. 

$70.70.''  This  comparison,  besides  giving  only  April  29,  1864,  that,  in  case  of  the  sale  t 

partial  data,  was  obviously  nnfsdr,  as  those  transfer  of  any  vessel  of  the  United  States  ii 

nospitals  showing  the  highest   average  cost  a  foreign  port,  the  consul  or  other  ai^nt  of  tb 


were  altogether  nnneoessary,  as  is  shown  by  United  States  should  collect  from  the  master 
Mr.  Oobb  himself.    He  states  of  the  Burling-  or  owner  of  the  vessel  all  hospital  money  th&: 
ton  marine  hospital,  that  there  was  small  ne-  had  become  due  at  the  time  of  the  sale ;  sc  i 
oessity  for  it  in  the  first  place.    It  was  origi-  in  default  of  payment  of  such  daea,  the  sale  or 
nally  boilt  at  a  cost  of  $39,111.27,  which  the  transfer  of  the  vessel  was  declared  Foid. 
Collector  of  that  port  characterizes  as  a  nse-  On  Jane  20, 1864,  the  Seoretarj  was  anthrr- 
less  and  extravagant  expenditure.  He  estimates  ized  to  sell  the  marine  hospital  and  grounds  ti 
$250  per  annum  as  a  reasonable  estimate  for  Chicago,  and  purchase  a  site  and  ereetan^T 
future  disbursements;  and  even  this  estimate  hospital  at  that  place.    The  report  of  the  S^* 
has  proved  excessive,  as  the  report  for  the  pervising  Architect  for  1864  recommends  tLit 
fiscal  year  1873  showed  an  expenditure  of  Congress  be  asked  for  authority  to  sell  the  uii- 
$147.25;    for  1874,  $104.41;    and  for  1875,  rine  hospital  property  at  Burlington,  Vt..  "il« 
$129.28.    The  great  advantage  of  regular  hos-  there  never  was  any  demand  for  a  ho^ital  ti 
pitds  over  those  conducted  by  contract  could  that  point.^'    The  hospitals  at  Cincinnati,  Bar- 
not  be  seen  when  there  was  but  a  single  hos-  lington,  Vt.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  were  sold  tj 
pital  with  a  resident  surgeon,  when  the  hos-  public  auction  during  the  year  1866.    Attem|ts 
pitals  were  never  inspected  except  at  long  in-  were  also  made  to  dispose  of  the  marine  bo» 
tervals,  when  there  was  but  little  if  any  ac-  pital  at  Ocracoke,  N.  C,  and  Napoleon.  Ark. 
oonntability  on  the  part  of  the  persons  having  but  without  success,  thejprioes  offered  havici^ 
them  in  charge,  and  when  there  were  no  statis-  been  merely  nominal.    Tne  marine  boepital  &i 
ties  showing  the  duration  of  treatment.  Wher-  Cincinnati,  which  cost  $216,888,  and  whicL 
ever  seamen  are  cared  for  at  a  per-diem  rate,  was  completed  in  1860,  had  been  need  duriDi; 
and  their  discharge  from  hospital  not  under  the  war  for  the  reception  of  wounded  •oldieni. 
control,  the  duration  of  treatment  will  be  great,  Although  it  was  nearly  new,  and   in  a  rao?t 
and  the  expense  necessarily  large.  eligible  situation,  it  was  sold  for  (70,500.    Tne 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  secession,  marine  hospitsl  at  Charleston,  S.  O^  which 
there  were  marine  hospitals  belonging  to  the  had  been  nearly  destroyed  during  the  riege  of 
United  States  at  the  following  ports :  Burling-  that  city,  was  sold  to  the  CommisBiooers  f  ^r 
ton,  Yt. ;  Burlington,  Iowa;  Chelsea,  Mass.;  the  relief  of  freedmen  for  $9,500.    Its  origin^t! 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Chicago,  cost  was  $49,286.    During  the  year  1867  tht* 
IlL ;  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Evans-  hospitals  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  Evansvi^le. 
vUle,  Ind. ;    Galena,  111. ;    Key  West,    Fla. ;  Ind.,  and  the  hospital  grounds  at  Padnoah,  Ky. 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  Mobile,  Ala. ;  Natchez,  Miss. ;  (the  building  having  been  destrojed  by  firx> 
Napoleon,    Ark. ;    Norfolk,   Ya. ;    Ocracoke,  during  the  war),  were  sold.    The  marine  ht?^ 
N.  C. ;  Paducah,  Ey. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Port-  pital  at  St  Marks,  Fla.,  was  transferred  to  tLr 
land.  Me. ;  St  Louis,  Mo. ;   St  Marks,  Fla. ;  War  Department    The  site  for  the  new  marine 
San  Francisco,  Cal. ;   and  Wilmington,  N.  C.  hospital  at  Chicago  was  purchased  at  a  co^: 
All  of  these  in  the  seceded  States,  with  the  of  $10,000.    The  building  now  standa  on  t]i<! 
exception  of  those  at  St.  Marks  and  Key  West,  site  then  purchased,  six  miles  from  tlie  enatoro 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Confederate  house,  on  a  barren  sand-bank,  exposed  to  tho 
forces,  and  held  until  reoccupied  by  the  nation-  violent  winds  which  prevail  in  that  region  in 
al  authorities.  winter.    In  1868  the  hospital  at  Napole.ja, 
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Ark.,  was  swept  away  by  the  river,  which  80, 1870.  We  need  at  this  moment  $120,000  to  pay 
the  Supervising  Architect  stated  in  his  annual  ^'^  ^^^7  due,  and  claims  in  office ;  and  $80,000 
-^«^-4.  A>«  ♦K-*  «.^««  «,«-  ♦!»->  »,rvo4.  #«<F^.«ivi/^  ™oro  ^i  nieet  the  expenses  for  the  next  two  months, 
report  for  that  year  was  the  most  favorable  May  and  June.  This*ia  the  exact  state  of  the  case.  * 
disposition  that  could  have  been  suggested,  as  ^  ^  ,  «, 
the  property  was  entirely  unsalable,  and  the  I**  1°*"  ^"O  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  re- 
building had  never  been  needed  for  hospital  ported,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House, 
purposes.  Some  of  the  materials  of  the  build-  t^*^  ^he  hospital  at  Mobile  was  going  to  ruin ; 
ing,  however,  were  rescued  and  sold  for  $30.  *"»*  ^^  would  cost  $16,000  to  $20,000  to  repair 
In  this  year  the  hospital  at  San  Francisco  was  ^^  *^d  ^o  recommends  discontinuing  the  hos- 
partially  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  P>^^»  ^^  sending  the  patients  to  New  Orleans. 

The  Supervising  Architect,  in  his  report  to  ^^  ^^^  year  Secretary  Boutwell  renewed  the 

the  Secretary  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  recommendation  which  had  been  made  in  1886 

18«9,  says:  "So  remarkable  has  been  the  se-  ^J  *^®  ^on.  Levi  Woodbury,  then  Secretary, 

lection  hitherto  of  locations,  that  it  is  diflScult  ^^^  the  establishment  of  a  marine  hospital  at 

to  imagine  any  other  motive  for  the  erection  ^®^  York,  as  follows : 

of  the  buildings,  in  many  cases,  than  a  desire  „       _,,     Tbiastot  DaPA«Tii»iT,  Jiinuarv  n,  1870. 

U.  expand  money  in  the  locUty  in  which  the  thSTtie'^^^f'^r^^^XSS'C^er^ilS^a 

buUdmgs  were  located.  marine  hospital,  has  made  a  request  of  the  War  De- 

In  this  year  Dr.  W.  D.  Stewart,  who  had  ^rtment  that  the  buildirms  on  David's  Island,  East 

served  during  the  war  as  a  surgeon  of  volun-  »ivor.  foimeriy  an  army  nospital,  but  not  now  re- 

teers,  was  appointed  an  Inspector  of  Marine  ^^  £»  K^^^L'^'rJrT'y  5*S^*°*S?'' 

later  Dr.  Billmgs  of  the  army  was  associated  sanction  of  Conffress  is  roquested,  together  with  an 

with  him  in  this  work,  in  which  he  subse-  appropriation  of  $10^000,  to  purchase  the  building  at 

auently  succeeded  him.    In  accordance  with  toe^praiscd  valuation  of  $6,000,  and  ^e  balance  of 

ie  report  of  the«.  ofBcen.  the  Secretary  of  Jfr  ^ri$.Sl1^"2?'^^draLSt.n^,^°J«'^ 

the  Treasury  recommended  the  sale  of  the  ma-  rfor  one  for  the  purposes  named,  and  the  Department 

rine  hospital  building  and   grounds  at  New  will  be  afforded  an  exceUent  opportunity  of  establish- 

Orleans,  and  the  purchase  from  the  War  De-  ^  ft  hospital  at  this  great  commercial  point,  for  a 

partment  of  the  Sedgwick  Military  Hospital.  ^^^^^  expenditure. 

Mr.  Mullett  says  of  the  hospital  at  New  Or-  David's  Island  being  twelve  miles  from  the 

leans:  city,  this  recommendation  was  opposed  by  the 

The  plans  were  prepared  in  1855  and  1856,  and  con-  shipping  interests,  and  was  never  carried  into 

templated  the  erection  of  a  brick  stracture ;  out  parties  effect. 

inters^  in^  the  iron  trade  were  permitted  to  prepare  j^  this  year,  January  81,  1870,  a  bill  for  the 

plans  for  an  iron  building,  which  were  adopted.    Dur-  -.«^«,^^!.j;;„«  ^#  au^  -*.«.,^>»«  «.«-  4..»>.«<.»U4.^^ 

bg  the  progress  of  consSiction  it  was  thoEght  neces-  reorganization  of  the  service  was  transmitted 

wj  that  the  iron  walls  should  be  backed  with  some  by  Secretary  Boutwell  to  tlie  House.     The 

non-oonduetin^material,  and  a  laive  amount  of  money  essential   changes  proposed  by  thb  bill  had 

wMexpcaodedm  backing  them  Trithunburned  clay  or  been  already  foreshadowed  in  the  Edwards- 

s^^fuS^3srs\>£rtfe:xSSSr^^^^^^^  y^j'fi'T^.^r':!"^^^^^      ™«^,i" 

with  brick,  as  well  as  make  the  interior  partition  ot  for  the  first  time  provided  for  a  systematic 

the  same  material.    This  portion  of  the  work  was  not  national   service,  and   the   regulations  which 

completed.     The  roof  is  of  galvanised  iron,  in  bad  were  subsequently  made  in  accordance  with 

condition,  and  practiadlywortmeM.  .  it  provided  for  the  examination  of  medical 

mg  consists  of  a  central  structure  180  feet  by  62,  three  -.ml^-a      T>-;rv«  *^  ♦i,^  a^a»v4-;^«.  ^4  ♦'Uao^  -a«... 

itoriee  high,  with  two  wings,  188  by  68  feet,  two  sto-  officers.    Prior  to  the  adoption  of  these  regu- 

ries  high;  the  three  being  wnnected  by  verandas.  lations  there  was  no  bmit  to  the  number  of 

employees  that  might  be  borne  on  the  pay-rolls 

This  buOding  was  occupied  as  a  barracks  dur-  of  the  hospitals,  and  in  many  instances  the 

ing  the  war,  and  was  temporarily  transferred  number  of  attendants  far  exceeded  that  of  pa- 

to  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  for  a  hospital  in  tients.    The  act,  approved  June  29,  1870,  pro- 

1866.    One  wing  is  now  occupied  as  a  hospital  vided  in  section  1  that  the  hospital  dues  should 

for  the  pauper  insane  of  Louisiana,  by  permis-  be  increased  to  the  sum  of  40  cents  per  month, 

don  of  the  Department,  it  having  never  been  Sections  2,  8,  4,  and  6  were  simply  reSnact- 

used  as  a  marine  hospital.  ments  of  previous  laws  which  had  fallen  into 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  N.  B.  Deve-  disuse  from  lack  of  enforcement.    Section  6 

reanx.  Chief  of  the  Office  of  the  Revenue,  Ma-  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 

rine  Division,  to  the  Hon.  William  B.  Kelsey,  appoint  a  surgeon  to  act  as  Supervising  Sur- 

oftheOommitteeon  Appropriations,  shows  the  geon  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  whose 

condition  of  the  marine  hospital  fund  on  April  duty  it  was,  under  the  direction  of  the  Seore- 

20, 1870 :  tary,  to  supervise  all  matters  connected  with 

The  hospital  expenses  are  about  $40,000  per  month,  that  service,  and  with  the  disbursement  of  the 

Mj  the  sum  in  a  vear  of  $475,000 ;  to  meet  which  we  fund.    It  also  provided  that  the  word  ^^  vessel " 

hare  a  revenue  from  s«men  of  $175,000,  leaving  a  should  be  held  to  include  every  description  of 

»1l?TOia.^^sr?^^^^^              ^t  ^*^r-<^,7^  r^H  -'^^^  ^^  <^o^*"-^<^«  "«?,<?? 

by  anotiier  appropriatfon,  which  we  now  require  to  or  capable  of  being  used,  as  a  means  or  auxih- 

carry  ui  through  tJie  present  fiscal  year  ending  June  ary  on  or  by  water.     Dr.  John  M.  W oodworth 
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of  Illinois,  who  had  serred  with  distinction  vionsly ;  but  the  leading  dailj  pai>ers  of  the 

daring  the  war,  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  coantrj  repablished  the  circalar  with  gcoerJ 

Supervising  Surgeon,  March  28,  1871.  approbation.    This  has  lately  been  exknied 

By  the  act  of  June  10, 1872,  Congress  placed  by  the  action  of  the  Board  of  SapervisiDg  In- 

its  disapprobation  on  the  **  contract  system,^*  spectors  of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Servio^A 

by  providing  that  no  part  of  the  sum  then  ap-  in  adopting  new  pilot  rules,  which  require  lu^ 

propriated  should  be  used  for  the  support  of  no  pilot  shall  be  allowed  to  take  out  a  licenx 

seamen  in  contract  hospitals.  until  he  shall  produce  a  certificate  of  exaiuiLi- 

The  act  of  March  8,  1875,  directed  the  Sec-  tion  from  a  medical  officer  of  the  Marine  iio^- 

retary  of  the  Treasury  to  collect  the  tax  by  pital  Service  that  he  suffers  from  no  defect  of 

a  schedule  based  on  the  difference  in  rig,  ton-  vision. 

nage,  and  kind  of  traffic;  and  by  an  act  of       In  August,  1879,  the  hospital  was  opened  i<o 

the  same  date,  the  tide  of  the  "  Supervising  Bedloe^s  Island,  New  York  Harbor,  the  miih 

Surgeon  "  was  changed  to  Supervising  Surgeon-  tary  having  evacuated  it;  and  while  thUrul* 

General,  and  the  appointment  was  directed  to  ume  is  in  press  (1880),  a  steam  ambulance  is 

be  made  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad-  being  constructed,  to  ply  between  the  Batterj 

vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  and  the  island,  and  elsewhere  about  the  lnj- 

The  operations  of  the  service  since  1871  have  bor,  on  receiving  the  proper  ngnal  from  &dj 

been  published  in  the  reports  for  the  years  American  vessel  in  port. 
1872,  1878, 1874, 1875, 1876-77,  and  1878-79.        The  officers  of  this  service  consist  of  a  Super- 

The  first  board  for  the  examination  of  medical  vising  Surgeon-General,  Medical  Purveyor,  $ar- 

officers  was  convened  in  accordance  with  the  goons,  passed  assistant  surgeons,  and  assUt&ni 

regulations  of  1878,  since  which  time  no  ap-  surgeons.    These  are  designated  medic:il  oi!i- 

pointments  have  been  made  to  the  service  ex-  cers.    At  ports  where  the  service  is  not  larje 

cept  such  as  have  passed  a  thorough  and  rigid  enough  to  warrant  the  assignment  of  a  reguir 

examination  into  their  professional  qualifioa-  medical  officer,  a  private  physician  is  design^it- 

tions.    Since  the  reorganization  of  the  service  ed  as  acting  assistant  surgeon,  to  act  instead  of 

all  useless  hospitals  have  been  discontinued ;  a  medical  officer.   Dr.  Woodworth,  the  first  Sa- 

the  hospitals  at  San  Francisco  and  Ohioago  pervising  Surgeon-General,  having  died  MAr.h 

have  been  completed ;  a  system  of  dispensary  14^  1879,  the  writer,  at  that  time  a  sorgeoa, 

or  out-oatient  relief  has  been  inaugurated ;  and  was  |>romoted  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
all  meaicines  are  purchased  in  bulk  by  the       It  is  gratifying  to  add  that  the  growing  im- 

Medical  Purveyor,  who  makes  such  purchases  portance  of  this  service  is  meeting  with  the 

only  after  a  thorough  examination  into  their  attention  its  object  and  character  demand  a; 

quality,  and  they  are  then  distributed  to  the  the  hands  of  Congress  and  commercial  interesu 

various  hospitals.  throughout  the  country. 

The  number  of  seamen  in  the  United  States  John  B.  Hamiltov, 

contributing  to  this  service  is  estimated  at  170,-  Supervising  Sur^geon-Gener&l. 

000.    The  number  of  patients  actually  treated 

during  the  year  ended  June  80,  1879,  was  20,-        SHERMAN,  John,  Secretary  of  the  Trea< 

922.    The  offices  of  the  hospitals  are,  when-  snry,  born  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  May  10, 18-23. 

ever  practicable,  at  the  custom-houses  at  the  His  paternal  ancestors  came  from  Essex,  £n^ 

different  ports,  and  seamen  requiring  presorip-  land,  in  the  early  days  of  the  colonies,  and 

tions  only,  who  are  not  sick  enough  to  require  settled  in  Massachusetts  and  Oonnecticut  Hi^ 

being  sent  to  hospital,  are  furnished  medicines  grandfather,  Taylor  Sherman,  was  bom  in  Con- 

at  these  offices  as  *^  out-patients."    Nearly  10,-  necticut.    An  accomplished  scholar  and  able 

000  seamen  were  treated  as  out-patients  in  jurist,  he  received  a  seat  on  the  bench.    He 

1879.     Ambulances  are  furnished  at  all  the  married  Elizabeth  Stoddard,  a  lineal  des^^nd- 

principal  ports.  ant  of  Anthony  Stoddard,  wno  emigrated  from 

In  June,  1879,  the  subject  of  physical  ex-  England  to  Boston  in  1689.    Chanes  Roben 

amination  of  seamen,  which  had  been  agitated  their  son  (the  father  of  John  Sherman),  ^^4 

for  several  years  by  Dr.  King  of  Staten  Island,  born  in  Norwalk,  studied  law  in  the  office  of 

and  Drs.  Woodworth  and  Bailhache  of  the  his  father,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  IS  10. 

Marine  Hospital  Service,  was  taken  up,  and  a  The  same  year  he  married  Mary  Hoyt  of  Xo> 

circular  was  issued  by  the  writer,  with  the  walk,  and  removed  to  Lancaster,  Ohio,    lo 

approval  of  Secretary  Sherman,  which  pro-  1828  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Sapre'ne 

vided  that  on  the  application  of  the  master.  Court  of  that  State.   His  written  opinions,  p-^ 

owner,  or  agent  of  any  vessel  of  the  United  lished  in  Hammond^s  '^  Reports  of  the  Supreme 

States  the  marine  hospital  surgeons  were  re-  Court  of  Ohio,"  have  since  been  respected  bv 

quired  to  examine  physically  any  person  desir-  the  bar  and  courts  of  Ohio  and  other  States  &« 

ing  to  ship  on  board  any  such  vessel,  in  order  of  the  highest  authority.    He  died  suddeDir. 

to  determine  his  seaworthiness.    Although  the  June  24,  1829,  leaving  a  widow  with  elevon 

subject  had  been  under  discussion  for  some  children.     Her  means  being  limited,  trien'- 

time,  yet  the  idea  that  such  examinations  could  came  to  her  assistance,  and  took  chaise  of  the 

be  made  popular  without  a  compulsory  law  oldest  children.    Thomas  Ewtng,  a  nei^bb  ^r 

seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  pre-  and  friend,  adopted  the  third  son,  WiUukii 
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Tecnmseh,  and  procured  his  appoiDtment  as  a    Michigan,  the  duty  of  preparing  the  report  de- 
cadet  at  West  Point,  where  he  was  trained  for    volved  upon  Mr.  Sherman.    Every  statement 
his  great  services  in  upholding  the  Union  and    was  verified  hj  tiie  clearest  testimony,  and  has 
bearing  its  flag  in  triumph  *^  &om  the  moun-    never  heen  controverted  by  any  one.    This  re- 
tains to  the  sea."  port,  when  presented  to  the  House,  created  a 
John  was  the  eighth  child.    His  recoUec-  good  deal  of  feeling,  and  intensified  greatly  the 
tions  are  of  the  gradual  scattering  of  the  fam-    antagonisms  in  Congress,  being  made  the  basis 
ily,  till  but  three  children  were  left  with  their    of  the  campaign  of  1856.     He  acted  with  the 
mother.    In  1831  a  cousin  of  his  father,  named  Kepublican  party  in  supporting  John  0.  Fre- 
John  Sherman,  took  him  to  his  home  in  Mount  mont  for  the  Presidency,  because  that  party 
Vernon,  where  he  remained  four  years  attend-  resisted  the  extension  of  slavery,  but  did  not 
ing  school.    At  the  age  of  twelve  he  returned  seek  its  abolition.    In  the  debate  on  the  sub- 
to  Lancaster,  and  entered  the  academy  to  pre-  marine  telegraph  he  showed  his  opposition  to 
])are  himself  for  college.    At  the  end  of  two  monopolies  by  saying :  ^^  I  can  not  agree  that 
years  he  was  far  enough  advanced  to  enter  the  our  Government  should  be  bound  by  any  con- 
Bophomore  class.    Want  of  means  and  a  strong  tract  with  any  private  incorporated  company 
desire  to  be  self-supporting  changed  the  current  for  fifty  years ;  and  the  amendment  I  desire  to 
of  his  life.    He  obtained  the  position  of  junior  offer  will  reserve  the  power  to  Congress  to  de- 
rod-man  in  the  corps  of  engineers  engaged  on  termine  the  proposed  contract  after  ten  years." 
the  Muskingum  improvement.    In  the  spring  All  bills  appropriating  money  for  public  ez- 
of  1838,  when  only  fifteen,  he  was  placed  in  penditures  were  closely  scrutinized,  and  the 
charge  of  the  section  of  that  work  at  Beverly,  then  prevalent  system  of  making  contracts  in 
and  so  continued  till  the  summer  of  1889,  advance  of  appropriations  was  denounced  by 
when  he  was  removed  because  he  was  a  Whig,  him  as  illegal.    At  the  close  of  his  second  Con- 
The  responsibility  attending  the  measurement  gressiond  term  he  was  recognized  as  the  fore- 
of  excavations  and  embankments,  the  leveling  most  man  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives. 
for  a  lock  to  the  canal,  and  the  construction  of  He  had,  from  deep  and  unchang^  conviction, 
a  dam,  proved  a  better  education  than  could  adopted  the  political  faith  of  the  Republican 
have  been  obtained  elsewhere  in  the  same  time,  party,  but  without  any  partisan  rancor  or  ma- 
He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  brother  lignity  toward  the  South.    He  was  reelected 
Charles  T.  Sherman,  afterward  Judge  of  the  to  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  which  began  its 
United  States  District  Court    He  was  admit-  first  session  amid  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
ted  to  the  bar  in  1844,  and  at  once  entered  bold  raid  of  John  Brown.    Helper^s  *'Impend- 
into  partnership  with  this  brother  at  Mansfield,  ing  Crisis,"  a  book  then  recently  published, 
where,  during  the  ten  years  preceding  his  en-  was  the  cause  of  the  protracted  struggle  which 
trance  into  Congress,  his  ability  and  indefati-  ensued  for  the  Speakership.    At  the  end  of 
gable  industry  gained  for  him  distinction  and  eight  weeks,  Mr.  Sherman,  who  needed  but 
pecuniary  success.  three  votes  to  secure  his  election,  retired  from 
In  1848  Mr.  Sherman  was  a  delegate  to  the  the  contest,  and  Mr.  Pennington  of  New  Jer- 
Whig  Convention  at  Philadelphia  which  nomi-  sey  was  elected  Speaker.    He  was  then  made 
nated  General  Taylor  for  President.    In  August  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
of  the  same  year  he  married  Cecilia,  only  Means.    He  took  a  decided  stand  against  in- 
daughter  of  Judge  Stewart  of  Mansfield.    In  grafting  new  legislation  upon   appropriation 
1852  he  was  a  Senatorial  delegate  to  the  Balti-  bills,  saying :  **  This  is  a  practice  which  has 
more  Convention,  which  nominated  General  grown  up  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
Scott.    His  position  as  a  conservative  Whig,  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  deem  it  their 
the  alarm  and  excitement  consequent  upon  the  duty  at  once  to  put  a  stop  to  it ;  and  we  have 
attempt  to  repeal  the  Missouri  Compromise,  determined,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  resist  the  adop- 
secured  his  election  to  the  Thirty-fourtli  Con-  tion  of  aU  propositions  looking  to  a  change  in 
gress,  taking  his  seat  December  8,  1856.    A  existing  law  by  amendments  upon  appropria- 
ready  and  forcible  speaker,  his  thorough  ac-  tion  bills.    The  theory  of  appropriation  bills 
quaintance  with  public  affairs  made  him  an  is  that  they  shall  provide  money  to  carry  on 
acknowledged  power  in  the  House  from  the  the  government,  to  execute  existing  laws,  and 
first   He  rose  rapidly  in  reputation  as  a  debater  not  to  change  existing  laws  or  provide  new 
on  all  the  great  questions  agitating  the  public  ones.'' 

mind  during  that  eventfnl  period :  the  repeal       In  1860  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress, 

of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  Dred  Scott  and  when  that  body  convened  in  December 

decision,  the  imposition  of  slavery  upon  Kan-  the  seceding  members  of  both  Houses  were 

sas,  the  fugitive  slave  law,  the  national  finances,  outspoken  and  defiant.    The  message  of  Presi- 

and  other  measures  involving  the  very  existence  dent  Buchanan  showed  that  he  was  perplexed 

of  the  republic.    His  appointment  by  Speaker  and  overwhelmed  by  events  which  he  bad  not 

Banks  as  a  member  of  tne  committee  to  inquire  the  courage  to  control.    At  the  beginning  of 

into  and  collect  evidence  in  regard  to  the  *^  bor-  Buchanan's  administration  the  public  indebted- 

der-rufiSan  "  troubles  in  Kansas  was  a  turning-  ness  was  less  than  $20,000,000.    At  this  time 

point  in  his  political  career.    On  account  of  it  had  been  increased  to  nearly  $100,000,000, 

the  iUnesB  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Howard  of  and  in  auch  a  crippled  condition  were  its  finances 
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that  the  Government  had  not  been  able  for  resnmption  of  specie  payments  at  Jannary  1. 

more  than  a  week  to  pay  the  salaries  of  mem-  1879.    This  biU  was  reported  to  the  caucus  and 

bers  of  Congress  and  many  other  demands.    Mr.  the  Senate  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 

Sherman  proved  equal  to  the  occasion  in  pro-  there  should  be  no  debate  on  the  side  of  tb« 

viding  the  means  for  the  future  support  of  the  Republicans,  and  that  Mr.  Sherman  should  bt^ 

Government.    His  first  step  in  this  direction  left  to  manage  it  according  to  his  own  discre- 

was  securing  the  passage  of  a  bill  authorizing  tion.    The  bill  was  passed^  leaving  its  execQ* 

the  issue  of  what  have  since  been  known  as  the  tion  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  Secretarr 

Treasury  notes  of  1860.  of  the  Treasury  for  the  time  being. 

In  March,  1861,  he  was  elected  to  till  the  President  Hayes  appointed  Mr.  Sherman  See- 
vacancy  in  the  Senate  caused  by  the  resignation  retary  of  the  Treasury  in  March,  1877.  lih 
of  Salmon  P.  Chase.  He  was  reelected  Sena-  transfer  from  the  Finance  Oommittee  of  the 
tor  in  1867  and  in  1873.  During  the  greater  Senate  to  the  Treasury  Department  was  re- 
part  of  his  Senatorial  career  he  was  Chairman  garded  with  great  satisfaction  by  all  who  wer« 
of  the  Oommittee  on  Finance,  and  served  also  in  favor  of  refunding  the  public  debt  into  bond^ 
on  the  Committees  on  Agriculture,  the  Pacific  bearimr  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  who  desin^d 
Railroad,  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Patent  Office,  the  success  of  specie  resumption  in  1879.  What 
After  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  under  the  call  has  been  accomplished,  during  his  adminL^cra- 
of  President  Lincoln  for  75,000  troops,  be  ten-  tion,  relating  to  these  important  measures,  is 
dered  his  services  to  General  Patterson,  was  fully  given  in  this  volume  under  the  titles  Rs- 
appointed  his  aide-de-camp  without  pay,  and  sumption  of  Speooe  Patubntb,  and  Rsrusn- 
remained  with  the  Ohio  regiments  in  his  com-  iko  thb  National  Debt. 
mand  till  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  July.  SHIELDS,  General  James,  bom  at  Dungan- 
After  the  close  of  this  extra  session  he  returned  non,  Tyrone  County,  Ireland,  in  1810,  died  at 
to  Ohio,  and  received  authority  from  Governor  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  June  1st.  He  emigrated  to 
Denison  to  raise  a  brigade.  Largely  at  his  own  the  United  States  in  1826,  studied  law,  and 
expense,  he  recruited  two  regiments  of  infan-  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
try,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery  of  ar-  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  in  1882.  He  was  a  man  of 
tillery,  comprising  over  2,800  men.  This  force  fine  personal  presence,  and  possessed  a  rich, 
served  during  the  whole  war,  and  was  known  sonorous  voice,  which  he  knew  how  to  nse  to 
as  the  *^  Sherman  Brigade."  The  most  valu-  advantage.  His  manners  were  pleasing  and 
able  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  Union  cultivated,  and  there  was  an  attraction  about 
cause  were  his  efforts  in  the  Senate  to  main-  him  which  made  it  an  easy  matter  for  him  to 
tain  and  strengthen  the  public  credit  and  to  become  a  leader  in  anything  in  which  he  took 
provide  for  the  support  of  the  armies  in  the  a  part.  Much  of  the  success  of  his  life  result- 
field.  On  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  ed  from  this  gift  In  1886  he  was  elected  to 
about  the  first  of  January,  1862,  the  issue  of  the  Legislature  from  Randolph  County,  and 
United  States  notes  became  a  necessity.  The  while  at  the  capital  made  the  acquaintance  of 
question  of  making  them  a  legal  tender  was  not  Stephen  A.  Dooglas,  Abraham  Lincoln,  John 
at  first  received  with  favor.  Mainly  through  J.  Hardin,  and  others  of  subsequent  distinc- 
the  efforts  of  Senator  Sherman  and  Secretary  tion.  In  1889  he  was  elected  Stat«  Auditor, 
Chase,  this  feature  of  the  bill  authorizing  their  in  1843  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  State 
issue  was  carried  through  the  House  and  Sen-  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1845  Commissioner  of 
ate.  They  justified  the  legal- tender  claase  of  the  General  Land-Office.  When  the  war  with 
the  bill  on  the  ground  of  necessity.  In  the  de-  Mexico  broke  out  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier- 
bates  on  this  question  Mr.  Sherman  said :  ^^  I  general  by  President  Polk,  and  was  assigned 
do  believe  there  is  a  pressing  necessity  that  to  the  command  of  the  Illinois  Volunteers  He 
these  demand-notes  should  be  made  legal  ten-  served  under  General  Taylor  on  the  Bio  Grande, 
der,  if  we  want  to  avoid  the  evDs  of  a  depre-  under  General  Wool  at  Chihuahua,  and  onder 
dated  and  dishonored  paper  currency.  I  do  G^eneral  Scott  at  the  capture  of  the  city  of 
believe  we  have  the  constitutional  power  to  Mexico.  At  the  battle  or  Cerro  Gordo  he  was 
pass  such  a  provision,  and  that  the  public  safe-  dangerously  wounded  by  a  ball  passing  throng 
ty  now  demands  its  exercise/^  The  records  of  his  right  Itmg  and  barely  missing  £s  spine, 
the  debate  show  that  he  made  the  only  speech  After  his  recovery  he  was  engaged  in  tiie  bat- 
in  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the  national-bank  bill,  ties  around  the  city  of  Mexico.  At  Chapnlte* 
Its  final  passage  was  secured  only  by  the  per-  pec  he  was  more  seriously  wounded  by  a  ball 
sonal  appeals  of  Secretary  Chase  to  the  Sena*  m  his  stomach,  and  in  recognition  of  hii  ser- 
tors  who  opposed  it.  Mr.  Sherman^s  speeches  vices  he  was  brevetted  m%jor-genera].  In  1848 
on  State  and  national  banks  are  the  most  im-  he  was  appointed  by  the  Pr^ident  Grovemor 
portant  that  he  made  during  the  war.  He  in-  of  Oregon  Territory,  which  office  he  resigned 
troduced  a  refunding  act  in  1867,  which  was  to  accept  that  of  United  States  Senator  from 
adopted  in  1870,  but  without  the  resumption  Illinois.  He  served  until  1855,  and  shortly 
clause.  In  1874  a  committee  of  nine,  of  which  afterward  took  up  his  residence  in  Minnesota* 
he  was  chairman,  was  appointed  by  a  Republi-  and  upon  its  admission  as  a  State  in  1858  wa^ 
can  caucus  to  secure  a  concurrence  of  action,  elected  Senator  for  the  term  of  two  yearsw  He 
They  agreed  upon  a  bill  fixing  the  time  for  the  then  removed  to  California,  where  he  remaizied 
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two  yean,  and  married  the  wife  who  sarvives  The  officers  and  men  of  the  Signal  Service 

him.    In  1861  lie  was  commissioned  a  briga-  are  instructed  for  the  different  branches  of  the 

dier-general  and  joined  the  right  wing  of  the  service  at  Fort  Whipple,  Virginia,  and  at  the 

Army  of  the  Potomac.    At  Kemstown  and  Central  Office  in  Waishington,  D.  0.    They  are 

Port  Repablic  he  came  nearer  defeating  Gen-  taught  signaling  in  all  its  branches,  telegraphy, 

eral  **  Stonewall ''  Jackson  than  any  other  Fed-  the  use  of  the  various  meteorological  instru- 

eral  general  ever  did.     He  resigned  his  com-  ments,  the  modes  of  observing,  and  the  forms 

mission  in  1863  and  settled  in  Wisconsin,  but  and  duties  required  at  stations  of  observation ; 

soon  after  removed  to  CarroUton.  Missouri,  tlie  force  is  also  drilled  with  arms,  with  the 

where  he  resumed  the  practice  of  nis  profes-  field-telegraph  train,  the  construction  of  per- 

sion,  and  served  as  a  Railroad  Commissioner,  manent  telegraph  lines,  and  in  the  usual  duties 

In  1874  he  represented  Carroll  County  in  the  of  soldiers.    For  the  duties  of  the  observation 

Legislature,  and  in  January,  1879,  he  was  elect-  of  storms  and  for  the  display  of  warning  sig- 

ed  by  the  Legislature  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  nals,  all  stations  communicate  directly  wit£  the 

term  (six  weeks)  of  the  deceased  Senator  oogg.  Signal  Office  in  Washington  over  telegraphic 

On  iiis  return  he  was  tendered  a  reception  at  circuits  arranged  with  the  different  telegraph 

Jefferson  City,  which  took  place  in  the  hall  companies,  and  connecting  with  the  office  at 

of  the  House  of  Representatives.    He  made  a  fixed  hours,  each  day  and  night.    Each  station 

lengthy  and  vtry  successful  address.    With  the  is  equipped  with  the  following  instruments: 

exception  of  an  occasional  lecture  or  address  to  barometer,  tliermometer,  maximum  thermom- 

assemblages  of  private  citizens,  he  afterward  eter,  minimum  thermometer,  anemometer  with 

remained  in  retirement.  electrical  attachment  and  self-registering  appar 

SIGNAL  SERVICE,  Mbtbobolooioal  Di-  ratns,  hygrometer,  wind-vane,  rain-gauge,  and, 

VISION  OF  THE  United  Statbs.    In  the  field,  at  stations  located  on  rivers,  lakes,  or  seacoasts, 

in  time  of  war,  the  Signal  Service  of  the  thermometers  for  taking  the  temperature  of 

United  States  Army  is  equipped  to  maintain  water  at  different  depths, 

conimanication  by  signals,  by  telegraph,  or  by  The  readings  of  these  instruments,  made  three 

semaphores  between  different  portions  of  an  times  a  day  at  fixed  hours,  are  reported  to  the 

army  or  armies,  or  between  armies  and  fleets,  central  office  in  cipher. 

In  war  or  peace  it  communicates  to  proper  an-  These  reports  from  the  stations  of  observa- 

thority  information  of  danger  of  any  descrip-  tion  extending  over  territory  reaching  from 

tion.    The  field-telegraph  trains  of  the  Signal  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans,  ana  from 

Service  are  organized  for  use  with  armies.  They  the  capes  of  Florida  into  British  America,  are 

are  managed  by  soldiers  who  are  drilled  to  not  unfrequently  concentrated  at  tlie  central 

march  with,  mancBuvre,  work,  and  protect  them,  office  in  the  space  of  forty-five  minutes.    The 

The  train  carries  light  or  field  telegraph  lines,  stations  at  which  cautionary  signals  are  dis- 

which  can  be  very  quickly  erected  or  run  out  played  are  equipped  with  fiags  and  apparatus 

at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  miles  per  hour.  They  for  exhibiting  the  cautionary  day  or  night  sig- 

can  be  put  in  use  for  any  distance,  and  be  as  nals,  and  also  for  communicating  with  vessels 

rapidly  taken  down,  repacked,  and  marched  off  of  any  nationality, 

with  the  detachment  to  be  used  elsewhere.  The  meteorological  division  of  the  United 

The  Signal  Service  also  transmits  intelligence  States  Signal  Service  was  established  in  1870. 

in  reference  to  storms  or  approaching  weather-  It  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  service  of 

cbanffes  by  the  display  of  signals  of  warnings  the  Signal  Corps  during  the  ten  preceding  years, 

and  by  reports  posted  in  the  different  cities  and  was  an  additional  duty  imposed  upon  it. 

and  ports  of  the  United  States.    Maps  showing  The  progress  of  modern  inquiry  into  the  changes 

the  state  of  the  weather  over  the  United  States  taking  place  in  the  weather,  and  especially  into 

are  exhibited  at  Board  of  Trade  rooms,  Cham-  the  phenomena  of  storms,  had  for  many  years 

bers  of  Commerce,  and  other  places  of  public  previous  strengthened  the  conviction  that  they 

resort.    Bulletins  of  data  for  all  the  stations  are  not  capricious,  but  follow  certain  laws.   To 

are  also  prominently  displayed  and  distributed  provide,  therefore,  for  taking  meteorological 

without  expense  to  the  leading  newspapers.  observations,  with  a  view  to  ^*  giving  notice  by 

Signal-stations  are  also  established  in  con-  telegraph  and  signals  of  the  approach  and  force 

nection  with  the  life-saving  stations.    These  of  storms,"  was  the  end  originally  contemplated 

stations  are  connected  by  telegraph,  and,  in  bythejointresolutionofCongress,  which  passed 

addition  to  displaying  storm-warning  signals  February  9th  of  that  year,  authorizing  the  Sec- 

and  making  the  usual  meteorological  reports,  retary  of  War  to  carry  this  scheme  into  effect, 

make  special  reports  upon  the  temperature  of  The  organization  of  a  meteorological  bureau 

tlie  water,  tempests  at  sea,  the  sea-swells,  etc.  adequate   to  the  investigation  of   American 

They  also  summon  assistance  to  vessels  in  dis-  storms,  and  to  their  preannouncement  along 

tress  from  the  nearest  life-saving  stations  or  the  northern  lakes  ana  the  seacoast,  was,  un- 

from  the  nearest  port.  der  the  auspices  of  the  War  Department,  im- 

Stations  for  river-reports,  to  give  notice  of  mediately  intrusted  to  the  Chief  Signal  Offi- 

tbe  conditions  of  the  rivers  affecting  navigation  cer  of  the  Army,  Brigadier-General  Albert  J. 

and  floods,  are  also  established  on  the  principal  Myer;  and  the  division  thus  created  In  his  of- 

interior  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  fice  was  designated  as  the  *^  Division  of  Tele- 
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grams  and  Reports  for  the  Benefit  of  Oom-  eight  honra,  etc. ;  and  also  symbols  indicating 

iDerce  and  Agriooltore.**  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  form  and 

This  was  tlie  first  attempt  of  the  United  States  amonnt  of  clond,  at  the  given  time  of  obserra- 
Govemment  to  inaugurate  a  national  weather  tion.  The  observations  taken  at  each  station 
service.  The  peculiar  geographical  eictension  are  all  put  down  on  the  map,  and  the  relatioits 
of  the  country,  stretching  over  fifty-seven  de-  between  them  are  thus  made  sensible  to  tite 
grees  of  longitude  and  twenty-two  of  latitude,  eye  of  the  Signal  Officer,  by  the  figures  aDJ 
akorded  exceptional  advantages  for  inrestigat-  symbols,  and  also  by  lines  drawn  to  group 
ing  and  predicting  the  storms  which  cross  its  the  geographical  areas  over  which  like  cud* 
broad  area ;  for  experience  and  observation  had  ditions  prevail.  The  weather-map  ia,  there- 
shown  that  they  generally  move  from  west  to  fore,  to  the  meteorologist  what  the  telescope 
east,  and  not  frequently  along  the  meridians,  is  to  the  astronomer — an  indispensable  rnean.^ 
But  the  vast  extent  of  the  storm-field,  coupled  of  obtaining  a  survey,  and  prosecuting  a  card- 
with  the  fact  that  the  *^  law  of  storms  "  was  f ul  and  connected  study  of  the  phenomena  h^ 
then  but  roughly  outlined,  made  the  execution  seeks  to  understand.  The  accompanying  ^*  War 
of  this  task  a  very  difficult  and  tedious  work.  Department  Weather-Map,^*  prepared  by  tho 
calling  for  great  caution  and  the  moat  accurate  Signal  Service,  illustrates  the  method  of  chart- 
observations.  Redfield  had  demonstrated  from  ing  the  map  graphically.  This  specimen  map 
ship-reports  that  on  the  sea  cyclonic  disturb-  is  about  three  eighths  the  size  of  those  from 
ances  in  the  northern  hemisphere  rotate  from  which  the  Signal  Office  works.  It  represent 
right  to  left — ^in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  the  atmospheric  conditions  as  they  were  simul- 
hands  of  a  watch.  Ferrel  and  others  had  de-  taneously  observed  at  7  a.  m.  mean  Washing- 
monstrated  that,  mathematically  or  mechani-  ton  time,  December  28, 1879 :  the  area  mark<r<i 
oally,  this  law  should  in  theory  hold  good  for  "  low  "  defining  a  storm  or  cyclonic  area  in 
both  land  and  sea.  The  Dutch  investigator  Texas  with  low  pressure,  and  that  marked 
Buys-Ballot,  from  actual  weather-observations,  ^'  high  ^*  defining  the  limits  of  an  anticyclonic 
had  shown  that  the  law  held  good  for  Holland,  area,  in  which  the  barometer  is  high.  Around 
But  its  demonstration  on  the  wider  continen-  the  latter  the  winds  are  seen  to  draw  in  the 
tal  field  of  America,  as  well  as  the  discovery  of  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  clock ;  but  around 
many  details  affecting  its  practical  application  the  former,  in  a  contrary  direction, 
to  weather-prediction,  awaited  further,  more  Simultaneoiu  Weather- ObiertatioTU. — In  or- 
extensive,  and  more  exact  research.  It  was  ganizing  this  service,  the  first  problem  that  pre- 
not  until  November  1,  1870,  that  the  Chief  sented  itself  was  to  devise  a  system  of  observa- 
Signal  Officer  was  able  to  issue  weather-bulle-  tions  which  would  when  mapped  accurately 
tins.  On  that  day,  from  twenty-four  stations,  represent  the  atrial  phenomena  in  their  actual 
the  first  systematized  Hmultaneotu  reports  of  relations  to  each  other,  and  thus  enable  the  in- 
the  weather  ever  taken  in  the  IJnitea  States  vestigator  to  discover  the  laws  of  storms  and 
were  read  from  their  instruments  by  the  Sig-  their  rates  of  movement  over  the  earth^s  sur- 
nal  Service  observers,  and  telegraphed  to  the  face.  "  The  history  of  science,"  says  one  of 
Oentral  Signal  Office  at  Washington.  The  same  its  foremost  representatives,  *^  proves  that  un- 
day  the  bulletins  made  up  from  these  reports  connected,  unsystematic,  inaccurate  observa- 
were  prepared  and  telegraphed  by  the  Chief  tions  are  worth  nothing.**  Certainly,  in  thd 
Signal  Officer  to  more  than  twenty  cities.  The  domain  of  meteorology,  no  solid  foundation  for 
first  storm-warning  was  buUetined  along  the  the  science  of  the  weather  could  have  been  kid 
lakes  a  week  later,  for  the  benefit  of  the  large  in  1870  upon  any  of  the  then  existing  observa- 
commerclal  and  marine  interests  exposed  to  the  tional  systems.  The  European  weaUier-stations 
furious  gales  which  sweep,  especially  in  autumn,  at  that  date,  and  long  after,  were  engaged  in 
over  their  waters.  These  tentative  attempts  to  making  non-simultaneous  reports;  no  two  of 
introduce  the  novel  system  of  practical  weather-  them,  unless  they  happened  to  be  on  the  sAm^ 
telegraphy  were  rigorously  followed  up,  and  meridian,  read  off  their  instruments  at  the  sam? 
the  success  realized  so  early  in  the  operations  time ;  and  consequently  their  records,  valoabld 
of  the  service  was  as  gratifying  to  the  public  as  as  they  were  for  purposes  of  local  meteoroliHrr. 
to  the  office  itself.  This  success  was  due  in  were  inadequate  and  untrustworthy  for  pur- 
large  measure  to  the  system  of  observation  and  poses  of  rigidly  scientific  comparison,  or  for 
reports  being  in  the  strictest  sense  Bimultaneous»  giving  accurate  numerical  data  of  changes  in 

Wea;t?ier'Map9, — ^To  arrive  at  any  result,  it  was  the  ever-restless  and  fickle  atmospheric  ocean, 

found  necessary  almost  from  the  first  to  chai*t  In  this  state  of  the  research,  which  had  mad*' 

weather-maps  from  the  reports  thus  received  meteorology  a  proverb  for  inexactness,  GenerJ 

by  telegraph.     The  Signal  Service  weather-  Myer  proposed  a  new,  independent,  and  ori^- 

map  is  a  map  of  the  United  States  on  which  nal  system  of  investigation  —  the  aystem  of 

all  the  Signsd  Service  stations  are  entered  in  SiinrLXANEOus  Meteorology  —  on  the  re^ult^ 

their  appropriate  geographical  places,  and  hav-  of  which  the  weather-predictions  and  fttona- 

ing  annexed  to  each  station  the  figures  express-  warnings  of  the  Signal  Service  have  been  baM^i 

ing  the  readings  of  the  barometer  and  ther-  from  the  beginning  of  its  work  nnti)  now. 

mometer,  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  the  amount  This  novel,  yet   perfectly  simple,  scheme 

of  rainf^l  within  the  previous  twenty-four  or  aimed  at  the  rescue  of  weather-reaectfich  fruio 
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the  chaos  in  which  for  ages  it  had  lain.  Its 
cardinal  principle  of  ohservation  is  to  gfun  a 
daily  or  tri-daily  view  of  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions and  moTements  over  the  country  as  they 
ctcttuilly  are,  and  as  they  would  he  seen  could 
they,  so  to  speak,  he  photographed.  In  all 
previous  systems  this  was  far  from  attainable, 
for  lack  of  simultaneous  reports.  As  formerly 
observers  had  read  off  their  barometers  and 
other  instruments  at  the  given  hours  of  local 
time,  and  not  at  tlie  same  moment  of  actual 
time,  the  reports  from  stations  at  widely  sep- 
arated meriaians  necessarily  yielded  unnatural 
and  distorted  representations  of  the  phenomena 
to  be  studied.  The  Obief  Signal  Omcer^s  plan 
reversed  this  vicious  arrangement,  and  inaugu- 
rated one  by  which  all  the  weather-observers 
over  the  entire  field  of  inquiry,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  coast,  were  to  observe  and 
read  off  their  instruments  "  at  ths  wme  moment 
of  actual  (not  local)  time,'''*  Under  the  new 
method,  introduced  by  General  Myer  in  1870, 
all  the  members  of  the  Signal  Corps  registered 
and  reported  the  weather  of  the  United  States, 
as  it  were,  by  given  strokes  of  a  single  clock 
— ^the  same  moments  of  physical  time— corre- 
sponding to  certain  fixed  moments  of  Wash- 
ington mean  time. 

Simple  as  this  innovation  appears,  it  is  vital 
to  all  successful  research  in  an  atrial  sea  whose 
currents  and  waves  rush  with  great  rapidity, 
and  perform  some  of  their  evolutions  while 
the  sun  in  his  daily  march  is  passing  from  one 
meridian  to  another.  The  old  methods,  with- 
out exception,  though  called  **  synchronous," 
were  not  truly  so,*  since  each  one  of  the  ob- 
servers reported  at  the  local  time  of  his  own 
special  station.  When,  therefore,  the  stations 
were  extended  over  thousands  of  miles  in  an 
e€ut  and  west  direction  (as  was  necessarily  the 
case  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  its  geo- 
graphical shape),  their  data  were  misleading. 
Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  to  America  dis- 
covered that  within  the  tropics  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  move  from  east  to  west ;  but  in  the 
extra-tropical  belt  they  move  from  west  to 
east.  As  with  the  waters  of  the  sea,  so  with 
the  winds:  from  the  equator  nearly  to  the 
polar  circles  the  great  perennial  air-currents 
(in  which  cyclones  lie  imbedded  and  in  which 
they  move  forward  as  eddies  in  a  stream) 
move  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  along  the 
parallels  of  latitude,  and  but  seldom  along  the 

*  By  '^•jiidiroiiooB^weAther-rciports  meteorologists  onlr 
ni«4n  reports  taken  nominaJUy  at  the  same  hoar.  Thus,  ir 
a  IxMidon  oheerrer  reported  the  weather  at  7  a.  m .  Greenwich 
time,  and  a  Berlin  obserrer  reported  it  at  7  a.  m.  Berlin  time, 
the  two  reports  would  be  oallod  "  syncbronons  ^^ ;  hot,  in  real- 
ity, they  would  not  be  syncbronons,  for  the  difference  between 
7  4.  M.  at  one  and  the  other  point  is  aboat  M  minates.  But 
S4  minntefl  makes  a  great  difference  In  the  flight  of  a  storm 
and  the  shiftlngs  of  atmospheric  masses,  which  can  not  there* 
fore  be  represented  on  weather-maps  based  npon  "srnchro- 
n<nx9  **  reports.  A  weather-map  prepared  from  snch  '*  syn- 
durfmoaa^  reports  reflects  the  aerial  elements  untraly,  aa  a 
teleeeople  lens  baring  many  Irregnlar  &oeS|  and  not  a  single 
ftxnifl.  woQld  reflect  the  smnoe  of  the  moon.  **  Simnltaneons  ** 
reports,  on  the  contrary,  when  entered  on  a  weather-map^ 
form  a  tnie  mirror  of  the  atmospheric  nutMes  and  more- 
EMnta  as  they  are  in  nature. 


meridians  of  longitnde.  For  this  physical  rea- 
son, it  was  found  to  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  observe  these  great  movements  at 
many  points  over  long  portions  of  the  par- 
allels of  latitude  simultaneously.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  bearings  of  the  various  storm- 
winds  and  their  connected  phenomena  be  de- 
tected, or  the  rates  of  their  transition  deter- 
mined. All  the  predictions  and  deductions  of 
the  Signal  OfiSce,  therefore,  have  from  its  be- 
ginning until  now  been  based  on  reports  taken 
simultaneously. 

Early  Developments, — As  the  early  develop- 
ments of  the  Signal  Service  were  necessarily 
pioneer  work,  it  being  the  first  attempt  to  in- 
stitute a  system  of  ^'simultaneous"  weather- 
telegraphy,  and  finding  many  of  the  laws  of 
storms  now  defined  then  scarcely  formulated 
or  entirely  unknown,  its  advance  in  1871  was 
cautious  and  slow.  But,  when  once  it  had  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night  it  could  almost  instantly  call  for  re- 
ports from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  receive 
them  from  all  its  stations,  taken  at  the  same 
moment  of  time  and  revealing  the  actual  status 
of  the  atmosphere  over  its  whole  field  of  in- 
quiry, the  sense  of  security  in  its  scientific 
processes,  and  the  confidence  that  the  results 
were  built  upon  *^  the  solid  ground  of  nature," 
gave  it  a  powerful  forward  impulse.  The  new 
method  of  simultaneous  reports,  it  was  felt, 
was  a  sure  road  to  the  desired  goal.  In  a 
short  time  additional  stations  were  established 
within  the  United  States,  making  sixty-six  in 
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HOUZOMTAL    VOTEMIim    Or    AIB   ABOITICD    OEXmEB   OF 
CTCLONE  Ur  nOBTHXBM  HXIUSPHXBX. 

(Large  arrow  shows  path  of  storm ;  smaller  arrows  show  the 
course  of  the  wlnda  Incressing  in  velocity  as  they  ap- 
proach the  centre.) 

all.  A  comparison  of  the  tri-daily  forecasts, 
or  "  probabilities,"  as  they  were  styled,  with 
the  weather- conditions  following  and  reported 
as  actually  observed,  so  far  as  verified  up  to 
November  1,  1871,  had  given  an  average  of  69 
per  cent.  From  that  date  to  October  1,  1872, 
the  average  of  verification  rose  to  76*8  per 
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oent. ;  and  daring  tba  year  ending  Jnne  SO, 
18T3,  854  cautionar;  sigaala  were  isaced,  with 
an  estimatedpercenta^e  of  correctness  atuoant- 
ing  to  TO.  ThesH  I'eaults  al90  ofibrded  the  beat 
elucidation  and  the  most  complete  demonstro' 
tion  of  the  law  of  storms  and  the  movemeiits 
of  ctrolonea  that  had  ever  been  obtained  in  anj 
country. 

By  act  of  OouTresa  approved  Juno  10, 18T2, 
the  Signal  Service  was  charged  with  the  duty 
o(  providing  such  stations,  signals,  and  re- 
ports as  might  he  fonnd  necessary  for  extead- 
m;  its  research  in  the  interests  o(  agrieulture. 
The  agricultural  societies  over  the  land  ear- 
nestly entered  into  and  cooperated  with  the 
Service  in  this  new  development  of  its  inqniries 
and  reports.  Eighty-nine  such  societies,  thirty- 
eight  boards  of  trade  or  chambers  of  com- 
meroe,  nameroas  soientifiu  institutions,  ool- 
leges,  and  leading  professional  men  put  them- 
aelves  in  commnnioatioa  with  the  Ohief  Signal 
Officer,  with  a  view  to  faoiiitate  this  branch  of 
hta  work.  The  sclentidc  societies  at  home  and 
abroad  began  to  talie  the  liveliest  interest  in 
the  general  labors  of  the  Oiiioe,  and  to  express 
the  nighest  approval  of  the  results  attamed. 
And,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
namerous  marine  observations,  which  Qeneral 
Hyer  had  previonsly  desired,  with  the  purpose 
of  studying  tlie  atmosphere  as  a  unit  ooth  on 
the  ocean  and  the  land,  were  forwarded  regu- 
larly to  his  office. 

The  expansion  of  the  work  in  1878,  under 
the  stimulus  of  a  world-wide  favorable  notice, 
was  even  more  rapid  than  in  the  previous  year. 
On  Uarch  3<i  Congress  antborized  the  estab- 
lishment of  Signal  Service  stations  at  tbe  light- 
honsea  and  life-saving  stations  on  the  lakes  and 
aeacoaat,  and  made  provision  for  connecting 
the  same  with  telegraph-lines  or  cables  "  to 
bo  constmcted,  maintained,  and  worked  under 
the  direction  of  the  Chief  Signal  OtBcer  of  the 
Army,  or  tbe  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury."  Early  in  this  year  the 
Office  also  began  the  regular  publication  of  a 
"  Monthly  Weather  Review,"  summarizing  all 
its  data  and  allowing  the  results  of  its  investi- 
gations, as  well  as  presenting  thesa  in  graphic 
weather-charta  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  unscientific  part  of  the  communitiea  it 
was  destined  to  reach.  The  library  of  the  Sig- 
nal Office  was  increased  to  some  2,600  volumes 
bearing  on  tbe  special  scientiSo  daties  imposed 
npOQ  it.  The  teats  of  meteorologica!  instru- 
ments previously  instituted  enabled  it  to  great- 
ly improve  and  simplify  its  entire  instrumen- 
tal apparatna  at  all  atations.  The  percentage 
of  verifloation  of  its  predictions  for  the  year 
ending  June  SO,  1873,  was  for  each  geographi- 
cil  diviaion  as  foUowa : 
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It  was  in  September  of  this  yearalwthi^ 
at  the  proposal  of  the  Chief  Signal  OSceris 
tbe  International  Congress  of  Meteorologiiu 
convened  at  Vienna,  the  system  of  •rorld-artdt 
cooperative  weather-research,  since  tb«a  m 
extensively  developed,  waa  inaugurated,  uhI 
began  to  contribute  its  observational  data  lo 
the  Signal  Office  reoorda.  Thus,  in  his  repott 
fur  1678,  the  Ohief  Signal  Officer  was  lUe  In 
aay  of  its  labors,  "Their  utility  is  no  loagcr 
questioned,  and  effort  at  home  and  sbniitd 
turns  only  toward  their  development."  Th< 
Service  was  now  no  longer  an  ezperiffleat,  hot 
an  assured  success. 

The  operationa  of  this  division  of  tlie  Signal 
Service,  popularly  known  as  the  "  Weatlur 
Bureau,"  have  been,  every  year  eince  its  crea- 
tion, somewhat  enlarged  by  Congreea,  until 
they  have  become  numerous  and  varied.  He 
first  to  be  specially  mentioned  is  the  daily  work 
of  weather-prediction,  including  Btorni-v*rn< 
ings.  These  are  iasued  from  the  ofGce  of  tli> 
Chief  Signal  Officer  three  times  every  day,  un- 
der the  title  of  "Indications"  and  "Caatiu- 
ary  Signals,"  and  are  baaed  npon  three  aemi 
of  simultaneous  weather-reports  telegraphed 
to  Washington  ti'om  ail  parts  of  the  nailed 
States  and  Canada,  Tbe  observations  an 
taken  simoltaneoosly  at  all  atations  at  T  ^  il, 
S  p.  It.,  and  11  p.  IL,  pud  at  once  put  npon  tiie 
wires.  The  number  of  stations  from  whicli 
tri-dai!y  telegraphic  reports  are  recraved  at  lb* 
central  offloe  is  133.  Telegraphic  reports  hm 
been  also  regularly  received  from  one  Weit 
India  station,  and  during  the  bnrrioana  seuw 
from  five.  The  total  number  from  whicli  flwti 
reports  are  received  daily  is  169  ;  bat,  inohid- 
ing  those  sent  by  mail,  it  is  mnch  larger^ 
while  the  total  of  reporting  stations  within  tli« 
United  States  territory,  including  the  «p«cid 
river  and  sunset  stations,  on  the  80th  of  Jnna, 


1879,  was  229.  The  vertical  range  of  theob- 
eervationa  extends  from  sea-level  to  the  auai- 
mita  of  Monnt  Waahington  (6,388  feet)  anJ 
Pike's  Peak  (14,151  feet). 
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From  the  telegrapbio  data,  of  conne,  the  tri-  meteorologist  master  of  the  whole  mass  of  ob- 

daily  ''  Indications  "  are  prepared.     The  gen-  serTations,  as  hours  consumed  in  the  study  of 

eral  process  is  this :  Having  taken  tlieir  inscru-  the  namerical  data  ooald  not  do.   Every  weath- 

mental  and  other  observations  at  either  of  the  er-inap  is,  therefore,  a  generalization  in  itself, 

hoars  specified,  the  observers  prepare  their  as  well  as  a  record  of  the  data.    A  series  of 

reports  in  cipher^  by  which  expense  for  the  weather-maps  is  a  history  of  the  ebb  and  flow, 

telegrams  and  time  in  their  transmission  are  the  fluctuations  and  tossings  of  the  atrial  ocean, 

saved,  as  well  as  greater  accuracy  secured,  andof  the  more  subtile  yet  influential  processes 

The  observations  include  the  actual  and  the  concerned  in  producing  the  weather  and  deter- 

oorrected  readings  of  the  barometer  and  ther-  mining  the  climate  of  the  country, 
mometer,  and  their  changes  since  previous  re-        These  maps,  offering  in  a  synoptic  view  the 

port;  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind,  as  results  deduced  or  deducible  from  thousands 

well  as  its  pressure ;  the  relative  humidity  of  of  observations^  enable  tJhe  Chief  Signal  Officer 

the  air;  the  amount  of  rain  or  snow  fallen  to  prepare  statistics  and  reports  for  the  use  of 

since  last  report;  the  amount  and  form  of  individuals,  institutions,, and  the  public  jour- 

clouds,  auroras,   haze,  fog,  smokiness,   frosty  nals,  upon  special  requests  for  such  meteoro- 

etc. ;  and  to  these  data  the  river  stations  add  logical  information  as  their  business  or  publi- 

the  changes  or  oscillations  in  the  rivers,  and  cations  demand.    The  calls  for  such  consoli- 

the  seacoast  stations  the  direction  and  degree  dated  data,  and  the  elucidation  of  obscure 

of  the  ocean-swell.    The  maximum  and  mini-  climatic  conditions,  which  ^ese  reports  and 

mum  range  of  the  temperature  in  the  past  maps  alone  can  supply,  have  increased  until 

twenty-four  hours  are  also  given.    These  data,  compliance  with  them  has  become  a  work  of 

condensed  by  means  of  the  cipher-code  into  magnitude,  requiring  a  greater  force  than  the 

ten  or  twelve  words  for  each  report,  as  soon  as  ofiice  now  has  at  command, 
received  in  the  telegraph-room  of  the  Wash-        MUita/ry  Organisation, — An  economic  fea- 

ington  office,  are  translated  from  cipher  and  ture  of  the  Weather  Bureau  is  that  it  is  a  mili- 

entered  on  the  bulletin  blanks,  and  also  entered  tary  $ertiee.     All  its  observational   work  is 

in  their  proper  places  on  the  weather-maps,  done  by  enlisted  men  and  officers  of  the  army. 

This  is  done  in  the  room  where  the  predictions  and  all  its  official  publications  are  prepared 

and  storm-warnings,  are  prepared  after  all  the  under  authority,  and  with  the  regularity  and 

dispatches  are  in,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  as-  dispatch  to  be  had  only  under  military  disci- 

sistant  engaged  in  shaping  the  weather-predic-  pline.     The  military  relations  of  the  Signal 

tions  for  the  public  press.    This  was,  for  some  Service  have  been  found  by  experience  to  give 

years  after  the  Signal  Service  was  organized,  it  great  advantages  in  extendinff  its  network 

pioneer  work — the  first  attempt  at  weather  of  stations  in  the  sparsely  popiuated  territo- 

forecasts  based  on   simultaneous  telegraphic  ries  of  the  country,  whence,  for  the  develop- 

reports  ever  set  on  foot.  ment  of  its  scientific  research,  it  must  draw 

Synoptie  Weather-Map. — As  a  concomitant  many  of  the  most  indispensable  meteorological 
and  indispensable  aid  in  the  analysis  of  the  re-  reports.  The  observers  of  the  Signal  Corps 
ports  and  in  utilizing  them  for  purposes  of  pre-  are  trained  not  only  in  the  art  and  practice  of 
diction,  synoptic  weatlier-maps,  which  would  miltary  field-signaling,  but  in  the  oi  dinary  ar- 
show  the  concurrent  conditions  of  the  weath-  my  drill  and  rules  and  habits  of  discipline ;  so 
er  as  they  simultaneously  and  actually  exist  that  in  time  of  war  they  constitute  a  part  of 
over  the  country,  for  the  first  time  became  the  regular  fighting  force  of  the  nation,  ready 
poflsible  in  1870.  The  aim  kept  in  view  had  for  active  service  in  repressing  internal  disor- 
oeen  to  secure  a  birdVeye  view  of  the  at-  der  and  repelling  foreign  invasion.  Consti- 
mosphere,  and  the  data  thrice  daily  supplied  tuting,  in  fact,  only  a  portion  of  the  regular 
by  the  Signal  Service  reports  sufficed  for  the  army,  occupied  in  time  of  peace  with  scientific 
construction  daily  of  three  maps,  showing  the  worjc,  but  available  for  duty  in  the  ranks  in 
weather -status  and  all  the  wind  and  storm  the  emergency  of  war,  the  cost  of  their  main- 
movements  in  their  connection  and  interde-  tenanoe  is  but  a  small  additional  burden  upon 
pendence.  By  preparing  a  graphic  weather-  the  country,  far  more  than  requited  by  their 
map  embodying  the  telegraphic  data  furnished  meteorological  services  to  it.  Experience  has 
to  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  every  eight  hours  fully  shown  in  other  countries  tliat  arduous 
in  the  day,  the  officer  charged  with  formu-  meteorological  labors  such  as  they  perform  can 
lating  the  storm-predictions  could  gain  and  not  be  secured  from  any  civil  corps.  As  the 
retain  a  clear  idea  and  mental  image  of  the  Signal  Service  observers  must  report  several 
al^rial  ocean.  A  great  soldier  has  saia,  ^*  There  times  a  day  to  the  Washington  office,  each  reg- 
is nothing  ideal  in  war " ;  and  it  may  be  said  ular  general  report  serves  in  effect  as  a  tele- 
with  equal  force,  there  is  no  work  which  for  graphic  roll-call  of  all  the  stations  spread  over 
its  intelligent  execution  demands  greater  pre-  the  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
cision  of  method,  more  copious  and  circum-  and  from  the  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in- 
atantial  details,  and  closer  attention  to  the  de-  suring  promptitude,  vigilance,  and  steadiness 
velopments  of  the  hour,  than  weather-forecast-  in  the  entire  Signal  Corps, 
ing  over  a  continent.  The  weather-map  brings  In  addition  to  this  regular  force  cf  military 
all  these  minutite  within  view,  and  makes  the  observers,  there  was  transferred  to  the  HigLoJ 
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63rvice  on  February  2, 1874,  at  the  instanoe  of  of   the  forthcoming  crops.     Emigrants  and 

Professor  Joseph  Henry  of  the  Smithsonian  **  prospectors  ^'  intending  change  oi  re:$ideDc« 

Institution,  the  entire  body  of  Smithsonian  use  tliem  to  determine  the  climate  of  ne^ 

weather-observers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  towns.    Physicians,  sanitarians,  and  boards  ui 

States.    This  vol  anteer  civilian  force  continues  health  employ  their  data  to  detect  dangerous 

to  the  present  day  to  contribute  its  scientific  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  cities,  anl 

iabors  in  behalf  of  the  Signal  Service  researches  for  investigating  the  origin  and  spread  of  did- 

in  the  domain  of  continental  meteorology  and  eases  and  epidemics,  as  in  the  case  of  the  recent 

climatology.    The  volunteer  observers  thus  co-  yellow-fever  visitations  of  the  South.     The 

operatin.:^  with  General  Myer,  with  others  who  pork-packers,   fruit-importers,   and   fish-  &u<l 

have  embarked  in  the  work  since  1874,  now  oyster-dealers  keep  an  eye  on  them  to  securu 

number  240,  and  their  observational  data  great-  themselves  against  exposure  of  perishable  goiM^^ 

\y  enrich  the  resords  of  the  Signal  Office.   Many  to  weather  too  damp  or  too  warm.     They  are 

of  them  have  acquired  great  exactness  and  ex-  of  use  to  specialists  in  manufacturing  and  hv- 

perience  in  instrument?d  observation  and  not-  gienic  interests,  and  are  consulted  by  thoa^ands 

in^  and  recording  physical  phenomena,  so  that  planning  journeys  or  excursions  for  health  or 

their  monthly  reports  to  the  Ohief  Signal  Odi-  pleasure.   River-boatmen,  fiBurmera,  sugar-plant- 

car  alone  make  a  rich  repository  of  American  era,  fruit-growers,  and  ice  dealers  fina  occasiun 

'climatology.    This  voluntary  oorpj  is  under-  to  utilize  them.     Mechanics  judge  from  the 

ffoing  constant  additions,  and  indues  iients  are  prognostics  whether  they  can  work  ontside  on 

held  out  by  the  Service  to  competent  civilians,  the  morrow.    The  meteorological  data  sup]>lj 

especially  in  tha  sparsely  settled  and  frontier  engineers  with  information  indispensable  for 

districts,  to  join  in  its  investigations.  planning  economical  and   storm-proof  archi- 

Fmctlctil  Use$  of  Weather- Reports, — With  teoture.    Railroad  officials,  during  snow-bliKrk- 

this  brief  notice  of  the  organization  of  the  ades,  are  kept  advised  by  the  reports,  so  that 

Sdrvice  and  its  methods  of  weather-observing  they  are  enabled  to  make  provision  for  clearing 

and  weather-forecasting,  we  hasten  to  the  prao-  the  tracks ;   and  railroad  freight  officers  find 

tioal  applications  of  the  work.    In  referring  to  them    useful   for   facilitating   transportation, 

the  wide-spread  interest  in  the  weather-pre-  These  are  some  of  the  daily  applications  made 

dictions  of  the  past  few  years,  a  recent  writ3r  of  the  Signal  Service  work  in  the  interior  and 

in  the  "  Quarterly  Review  "  observes,  "  Some  central,  not  less  than  in  the  seaboard  sections 

basis  of  solid  value  to  the  public  must  exist  to  of  the  country.    In  every  branch  of  agriculture 

account  for  such  a  general  popularity  of  the  and  trade  the  deductions  that  could  be  made 

weather-service."    The  fact  is,  that  the  public  from  the  published  synopses  and  indications  of 

are  just  be^nning  to  see  some  of  its  more  ob-  the  weather  would  have  immensely  enhancc-d 

vious  utilities.  value  if  the  public  could  be  instructed  how  to 

The  tri-daily  "Indications"  are  designed  to  frame  them.  In  militai^  operations  over  the 
give  timely  notice  of  the  general  weather^  vast  West,  the  intelligence  of  approach inr 
changes  to  occur  in  the  twenty-four  hours  fol-  storms  is  of  no  littie  value,  in  timing  move- 
lowing  their  issue.  As  they  are  telegraphed  ments  so  as  to  avoid  heavy  roads  and  danger- 
from  the  Washington  office,  and  adapted  to  ons  delays.  ^*  Had  we,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  convenience  of  the  daily  press,  they  are  ago,"  says  a  British  meteorologist,  ^' known 
greatly  condensed,  to  bring  the  cost  of  tele-  the  rigor  of  the  Orimean  climate,  who  would 
graphing  within  the  restricted  means  of  the  have  dared  to  send  out  an  army  unprepared  to 
Sarvice;  and  yet  they  must  be  made  sufficient-  meet  the  hardships  of  a  Black  Sea  winter? 
ly  full  to  cover  the  whole  country.  These  con-  Ask  the  physician  at  what  price  he  would 
ditions  are  hindrances  to  their  usefulness,  and  value  the  power  of  givincr  timely  warning  of  a 
the  brevity  of  the  dispatches  exposes  them  *  cold  snap  *  to  his  patients.  Ask  the  builders 
at  times  to  popular  misinterpretation.  But,  of  London  what  they  have  lost  in  the  last  ten 
notwithstandmg  these  drawbacks,  the  scope  years  by  sudden  frosts  or  unexpected  down- 
of  their  practical  application  to  all  classes  of  pours  of  rain.  Above  all  things,  go  to  the 
industry  is  large  and  continually  increasing,  farmer  and  ask  what  he  would  fre^  pay  to 
Whenthefirstpropositionsofa  weather  bureau  know  at  seed-time  what  weather  he  might 
"/rare  advanced,  the  highest  end  thought  attain-  really  expect  in  harvest.  The  fact  is,  there  i-* 
able,  by  the  most  sanguine,  was  to  give  warn-  not  a  profession,  not  a  handicraft,  not  a  proct?^ 
ings  of  the  ffreat  storms  that  ravage  the  sea-  in  animal  or  vegetable  life,  which  is  not  infiu- 
coasts  of  the  United  States.  This,  howjever.  is  enced  by  meteorological  changes." 
but  a  small  part  of  the  public  interests  it  sub-  Wide  Difneion  of  the  Weather^ReportM, — 
serves.  The  number  of  persons  who  find  thst  The  distribution  of  the  tri-daily  ^'  Synops\-s 
the  reports  and  forecasts  of  the  Service  may  be  and  Indications  "  over  the  whole  country  may 
utilized  for  every-day  life  is  constantly  increas-  be  understood  from  the  following  official  facts : 
ing.  Signal  observers  are  not  nnfrequently  The  total  number  of  these  forecasts — \S^^*^ 
subpnsuaed  to  bring  the  records  of  the  weather  issued  every  year — are  telegraphed  at  the  mo- 
into  tfie  courts,  as  legal  evidence  in  cases  upon  ment  of  issue  to  the  principal  cides,  and  arc 
which  they  bear.  Grain  and  cotton  merchants  published  in  some  form  in  almost  every  new**- 
ind  the  **  Indications "  of  value  in  calculations  paper  in  the  country.    In  many  public  and 
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conspicaons  places,  tbey  are  also  bulletined  tifio  observations,  still  amounted  to  ^^  a  qaarter 

for  popular  inspection.     In  order  tbat  they  of  a  million  copies.'" 

may  reach  the  farming  popalations,  an  arrange-  As  many  farmers,  however,  reside  too  far 
ment  is  effected  with  the  Post  -  OflSce  Ce-  from  an; "  railway  station  or  post-office  to  ob- 
partment,  by  which  special  "  Farmers'  Balle-  tain  timely  reports  of  storms  and  weather- 
tins  "  may  be  distributed  at  an  early  morning  changes.  General  llycr  has  for  some  time  been 
hour  of  each  day,  except  Sunday,  along  the  preparing  for  distribution  at  cost-price  among 
railroads  radiating  from  the  chief  cities  of  the  such  a  simple  apparatus,  which  will  serve  even 
Union.    These  "Farmers'  Bulletins"  contain  the   uneducated  as  an    indicator   of   coming 
all  the  matter  of  the '* midnight"  report  made  changes.      This  is   the   "  Weatiier-Cabe,   or 
up  in  the  Washington  office  at  1  a.  m.  of  each  Farmer's  Weather-Indicator."    This  auto- 
day,  which,  when  it  reaches  the  outlying  sta-  matically  working  instrument  is  of  value  in 
tlons  by  telegraph,  is  printed  before  daylight,  enabling  agriculturists  to  interpret  whatever 
and  copies  of  it  mailed  to  the  rural  postmasters  official  weather-intelligence  reaches  them,  and 
for  many  miles  around,  and  by  them  displayed  to  determine  for  themselves  in  advance  the 
in  their  offices.    There  are  now  nineteen  cities  chief  weather-changes,  as  well  as  to  direct 
at  which  the  Signal  Service  observers  reprint  their  thoughts  and  study  to  those  atmospheric 
and  circulate  the  telegraphic  forecasts  to  6,042  phenomena  upon  a  knowledge  of  which  their 
sub-centers  amoiig  the  agricultural  communi-  craft  must  so  much  depend.    Instructions  and 
ties  while  the  reports  are  yet  fresh  and  timely,  rules  for  ititerpreting  the  instrumental  varia- 
Each  postmaster  has  the  order  of  the  Postmas-  lions  will  accompany  the  weather-case,  and 
ter-General  to  display  the  report  as  soon  as  thus  practically  extend  the  fdready  immense 
received  in  a  frame  furnished  for  the  purpose,  circle  within  which  the  reports  are  utilized, 
and  to  report  in  writing  to  the  Chief  Signal  PrepaHng  the  ^^  SyntypM  and  Indications.'*^'^ 
Officer  the  time  of  its  receipt  and  display.  From  reading  in  the  morning  newspapers  the 
The  intelligence  of  weather-changes,  with  pre-  "  Synopsis  and  Indications  "  for  the  day,  no 
dictions  and  other  data  useful  to  the  farmer  one  not  initiated  in  the  method  of  preparing 
in  securing  his  crops  or  in  other  ways,  it  has  them  would  suspect  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
been  found,  on  an  average,  reaches  the  different  involved  in  their  preparation.    The  study  pre- 
railway  stations,  hamlets,  and  villages  through-  requisite  for  each  of  the  tri-daily  press  reports 
out  the  United  States  in  the  forenoon.    As  issued  includes  the  draughting  of  eight  graphic 
the  predictions  cover  twenty-four  hours,  and  charts  exhibiting  the  multiform  data  furnished 
often  hold  good  for  twice  that  period,  they  by  the  simultaneous  reports  telegraphed  from 
therefore  reach  the  denser  rural  populations  all  the  stations.     These  charts  ure:   (a.)  A 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  before  the  period  to  chnrt  of  barometric  pressures,  temperatures, 
which  they  apply  expires,  and  not  unfrequently  and  winds  (wind-direction  and  velocity)  at  the 
a  day  and  a  half  or  more.  different  stations,  with  the  amount  of  clouds 
To  make  the  reports  still  more  widely  use-  and  the  kind  and  amount  of  precipitation  at 
ful  to  the  agricultural  interests,  the  Chief  Sig-  each  station.    The  isobars  (or  lines  connecting 
mil  Officer,  by  an  arrangement  between  the  stations  where  the  barometric  pressure  is  the 
War  Department  and  different  railways,  has  same)  are  then  drawn  for  every  tenth  of  an 
established  a  "  Railway  Weather  Bulletin  Ser-  inch,  as  also  are  isothermal  lines  for  every 
vice."    In  tliis  work  108  railway  companies,  10°  of  temperature ;  while  wind-directions  (u-e 
distributing  daily  8,180  reports  to  as  many  rail-  marked  by  arrows  and  their  hourly  velocities 
way  stations,  are  now  without  charge  coOper-  by  numbers.    (6.)  A  chart  of  relative  humidities 
ating.    The  midnight  report,  exhibiting  tiie  at  oil  stations,  with  the  character  and  amount 
*'  Synopsis  and  Indications,"  is  telegraphed  to  of  the  upper  and  lower  clouds,  which  have 
the  railway  companies,  whose  superintendents  been  well  called  '*  Nature's  weather-guides." 
are  charged  with  seeing  that  copies  of  it  are  On  this  are  traced  lines  of  equal  relative  hn- 
bulletined  and  posted  dong  their  lines  a  few  midity  over  the  country,  showing  the  territo- 
hours  after  it  emanates  from  the  Washington  rial  areas  over  which  preeipltation  is  likely  tc> 
office.    By  this  means  large  masses  of  the  rural  ensue  upon  the  reduction  of  temperature,  or 
populations,  and  residents  of  districts  which  where  the  clouds  are  likely  to  be  dissipated  by 
can  not  otherwise  be  reached  in  time,  secure  a  rise  of  temperature.    As  isothermal  lines  are 
the  benefits  oftheGrovemment  weather  service,  drawn  on  this  chart,  such  deductions  are  fa- 
Tbis  system  of  distribution  is  in  its  incipiency,  cilitated.     (c.)  A  chart  of  the  various  cloud- 
bat  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  and  of  conditions  prevailing  at  the   time  over  the 
diffusing  the  desired  weather-data  to  vast  num-  United  States,  with  the  ^*  weather  "  at  each 
bers  of  farmers  in  the  interior  centers.    The  station  depicted  by  symbols ;  also  the  mini- 
immense  demand  which  has  ever  existed  among  mum  temperatures  and  the  maximum  wind-ve- 
aU  classes  for  weather-forecasts  is  strikingly  11-  locities.    The  cloud-areas — each  form  of  cloud 
lustratedby  the  fact,  mentioned  by  the  ^' Penny  represented  by  a  different  symbol — are  out- 
Post  "  (an  old  English  paper)  in  1833,  that  up  lined,  and  each  one  is  distinguished.    The  ap- 
to  that  year  the  annual  sale  of  **  Moore's  AI-  pearance  of  the  western  sky  at  each  station  as 
raanaok,"  the  weather  prognostics  of  which  observed  at  sunset,  which  affords  a  strong  in- 
were  proverbially  without  any  basis  of  scien-  dication  of  the  weather  to  be  anticipated  for 
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the  next  twentj-foar  hoars,  is  also  marked  on 
this  chart,  (d.)  A  chart  of  the  normal  pres- 
sures— ^those  wliich  from  a  long  series  of  oh- 
servations  shonld  he  expected— and  of  varia- 
tions of  the  actual  from  the  average  pressures. 
The  deviations  or  ^*  departures "  of  the  actual 
pressures  from  those  which  generally  prevail 
are  marked  on  the  map  hy  appropriate  lines ; 
as  also,  by  the  lines  of  *^no  variation,"  the 
districts  in  which  the  atmosphere  is  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium  are  delineated,  (e,)  A  chart 
of  actual  variations  of  pressure  transpiring 
since  the  last  report,  showing  the  fluctuations 
of  the  atmosphere  during  the  previous  eight 
honrn.  (/.)  A  chart  of  dew-point  variations 
which  have  taken  place  at  the  stations  during 
the  preceding  eight  and  twenty-four  hours. 
(^.)  Lastly,  a  chart  of  dew-points,  vapor-ten- 
sions, and  the  actual  amounts  of  humidity  in 
the  air  at  the  various  points  of  observation. 
All  these  charti,  each  covering  the  whole  of 
the  country,  must  be  made  out,  and  the  mass 
of  data  they  embody  sifted  and  analyzed,  pre- 
liminary to  the  preparation  of  every  one  of  the 
tri-daily  bulletins  issued  from  the  central  office. 
This  system  of  mapping,  symbolizing,  group- 
ing, and  numerically  notating  the  data  enables 
the  Signal  Officer  to  picture  to  his  eye  the  ex- 
act status  of  the  atrial  masses,  and  to  catch  the 


"run"  of  the  weather  in  the  separate  sections 
of  the  vast  field  of  observation  over  which  it 
is  executing  its  manifold  manoeuvres.  These 
charts  have  all  to  be  draughted  in  about  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half;  but  they  are  in- 
ter-corrective, each  chart  serving  as  a  check 
on  the  others. 

Armed  with  this  charted  material,  the  offi- 
cer preparing  the  predictions  proceeds  first  to 
make  up  the  *' Synopsis,"  showing  the  con- 
ditions of  weather  now  existing,  and  then  to 
deduce  and  write  the  *^  Indications,"  show- 
ing the  changes  to  occur  afterward.  As  soon 
as  this  is  done,  the  deductions  are  telegraphed 
direct  from  the  office  of  the  Ohief  Signal  Offi- 
cer to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  given  to 
the  newspapers.  The  average  time  elapsing 
between  the  simultaneous  reading  of  the  in- 
struments at  the  290  separate  stations  scat- 
tered over  the  United  States,  and  the  issue  of 
the  "  Synopsis  "  and  "  Indications  "  based  on 
these  readings,  has  been  calculated  at  one  hour 
and  forty  minutes. 

Verifications  of  Predictions. — An  analysis 
of  the  predictions,  made  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1879,  and  a  comparison  with  the 
weather-conditions  which  actually  occurred 
within  the  twenty-four  hours  next  ensuing, 
give  the  following  percentages  of  verifications : 


PEBCENTAQE  OP  VERIFICATFONS  FOR  EACH  MONTH  OF  THE  TEAS  KNDENO  JUNE  80,  1879. 


BIGIONS. 

11178. 

laro. 

J«Iy. 

Aof. 

Sopt. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dae. 

Jas. 

Feb. 

M«vb. 

April. 

M«7.      Jnne. 

Ne^r  Engbuid 

80-6 
TT-8 
88-5 
89-8 
88.7 
84-9 
881 
81-6 
84-8 
8i-9 

84-4 
87-6 
89-5 
91-9 
91-3 
8«-7 
87-6 
82*8 
86-8 
83-2 

8S-5 

86-9 
89*8 
»}'4 
89-5 
81-9 
88*8 
86-8 
81-2 
82-8 

87« 

88-4 
87-8 
87-2 
89-1 
8ft '8 
87-4 
86-8 
89-4 
86-8 

891 
90-8 
91-8 
SS-2 
90-4 
910 
89-7 
92-4 
92-4 
91-6 

88-6 
870 
b6-5 
90-1 
88-6 
87-1 
88*4 
8C-5 
85-2 
84-6 

86-0 
86-0 
88-6 
870 
68-5 
870 
88-1 
86-8 
8&-6 
84-6 

98-8 
94-1 
92-8 
92  7 
909 
941 
92'& 
96-8 
92-1 
91-4 

89-8 
90-6 
91-6 
90-7 
87-8 
91-2 
89-6 
89-4 
8S-1 
891 

81-8 
87-8 
82-0 
85-5 
81 '9 
88-8 
81-8 
84*4 
81-6 
801 

84'8  1  84-9 

Middle  states 

86-6      S6-0 

Bootti  Atlan  lie  States 

Eaetern  O  ul  r  States 

80-4 
76  6 
76-7 
84-7 
87-1 
84-2 
841 
840 

79-8 
80-4 

Western  Qalf^tatee 

Lower  I^kes. 

Upper  Lakes 

Tennessee  and  Ohio  VoUoy 

Upper  Mlsstsslppl  Valley 

811 
88-6 
86-8 
84-9 
88-3 

Lower  Missouri  Valley 

81-2 

Total  peroentsge  of  verifications. . . 

88-7  i 

87-1 

85-0 

87-6 

90-7 

87.1 

98-0 

89-7 

82-9 

82-8 

88-7 

Percentage  of  yeriflcations  for  the  year  (cbno^es  of  baro3i?tric  praasnres,  temporatnrBS,  wtod-dlreotlon,  and  chsracter 

of  weather  expected,  comprised) I  86- C 

Percentage  of  Teriflcatloos  (or  the  year  (forecasts  of  the  character  of  the  weather  only) I  907 


These  percentages  of  accuracy  refer  to  pre- 
dictions of  barometric,  thermometries  wind- 
direction,  and  general  weather  changes,  which 
are  more  difficult  to  make  than  those  relating 
to  future  conditions  of  the  weather  alone.  The 
percentage  of  accuracy  of  the  forecasts  of  the 
weatiier  alone  (including  the  state  of  the  skies, 
whether  clear,  fair,  or  cloudy,  and  whether 
with  or  without  rain)  in  all  of  the  difiTerent  dis- 
tricts has  been  90*7.  The  percentage  for  the 
Pacific  coast  region  is  89*8.  Out  of  a  hun- 
dred preannouncements  of  the  single  element 
of  the  *'  weather  "  for  all  parts  of  the  country 
(apart  from  barometric  changes),  ninety  have 
been  fulfilled  by  the  event. 

i?iwr  Reports.  —  The  important  work  of 
overseeing  the  fluctuations  and  floods  of  the 
great  Western  rivers,  so  sensitive  to  the  me^ 
teorological  changes  occurring  in  their  basins. 


was  at  an  early  period  of  its  history  under- 
taken by  the  Signal  Service.  The  interstate 
commerce  being  necessarily  much  affected  by 
the  oscillations  of  the  rivers,  timely  warnings 
of  their  rise  and  fall,  and  daily  reports  of  the 
exact  depth  of  water  at  numerous  points,  were 
eagerly  asked  for.  The  observations  of  this 
kind  were  found  of  so  much  importance  that 
they  have  been  extended  over  the  Western, 
Southern,  and  California  rivers,  and  deductions 
made  from  them,  indicating  impending  changes, 
are  daily  published  In  the  Washington  weather- 
reports.  An  measurements  at  each  river-sta- 
tion are  made  from  the  **  bench-mark,"  as 
known  to  the  river-men  of  the  vicinity,  and 
the  depth  of  water  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to 
this  mark  is  daily  ganged  and  telegraphed  to 
the  central  office.  Knowing  from  such  tele- 
grams the  height  of  the  river  at  any  station. 
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imd  kDon'JDg  the  preMnt  and  antocedeat  rain- 
tall  higher  op  the  river- valle;,  tlie  office  ia  thna 
enabled  to  oaloulate  and  annoaDce  the  time  and 
def^ee  of  coming  cliangea.  Thus  timely  pre- 
monitions of  the  great  tiood-n-aveB  that  paes 
down  the  HiBBiiiaippi,  and  alao  it»  HaotuatiunH, 
are  issiied  from  the  office  to  the  places  which  it 
reached  on  its  aoutljerl^  wny. 

The  gauge  nsed  ia  verj  rimple.  It  ii  a  plank 
(A,  Fig.  2)  of  pine  or  oak  timber,  two  inches 
thick,  ten  inabea  wide,  and  long  enongb,  when 

C;ed  obliqnelf  on  tbe  slope  of  tiie  river- 
k,  to  cover  the  extreme  low-water  and 
bigb-water  marka.   When  Unnl;  imbedded  in 


tbe  earth,  tbe  mean  level  of  the  river  or  "  bencb- 
mark"  ia  marked  on  it  as  zero,  and  it  ia  care- 
fully graduated  in  feet  and  inches  bj  means  ot 
an  npright  measnring-rod  (B),  a  straight-edge 
nnd  spirit-level  crosawlBe,  as  shown  by  tbe 
dotted  lines  (C)  in  the  cut,  each  foot  and  ita 
subdivisionB  exactly  corresponding  to  the  ver- 
tical foot  and  subdivisions  of  which  they  are 
intended  to  he  indices.  A  "danger-line"  is 
marked  on  the  gangs,  showing  how  tar  the 
water  may  rise,  but  no  farther,  without  dan- 
ger  of  a  floml.  The  reports  telegraphed  to 
the  press,  stating  bow  near  each  stream  has 
risen  to  or  fallen  below  the  "danger-line," 
enable  the  public  to  predetermine  dangerous 
inundations,  and  furnish  steamboat-men  and 
merchants  the  daily  Information  requisite  for 
intelligently  directing  the  movementA  ot  their 
oraft.     During  tbe   flood -moDtha  the    tele- 


graphic river-reports  are  espMiaDy  valtuble  to 
all  river-abipping,  and  to  all  interested  in  the 
traveling  and  transportation  facilities  wbicl 
depend  upon  it,  as  well  aa  giving  timely  wini- 
ings  of  ice  fioods  or  sudden  rises  and  falls. 
The  levee  systems  of  tbe  Miawanppi  and  other 
great  rivers  con  thna  he  guarded,  and  the  im- 
mense agricultural  interests  secured,  aa  tbe 
flood-warning  comes  in  time  to  summon  tbe 
State  force  to  strengthen  the  imperiled  works. 
Daily  bulletins  of  the  river-reporta  are  reini- 
larly  displayed  at  Augusta  (Qa.),  Cairo,  Chatta- 
nooga, Cincinnati,  Davenport,  Dabnqne,  acil 
Keokuk  (!owa>.  La  Crosse  iWia,;,  Leaveo- 
worth,  Louiaville,  Memphis,  Morgantown  I W. 
Va.),  NashviUe,  New  Orleans,  Omaha,  Pitts- 
burgh, Portland  (Oregon),  Red  Bloff  (ChL). 
tjhreveport,  Bt.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Cmatiila  (Ore- 
gon), Vioksburg,  and  Tankton  (D.  T.). 

In  connection  with  this  service,  snrface  en<l 
bottom  water- temperaturea  at  pcnnts  upon  the 
rivers,  lakes,  and  seaooasts  are  observed  and 
reported  for  tho  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  with  a  view  to  aacertain 
the  proper  waters  in  which  to  plant  the  various 
iood-flshes  and  lortiish  statistics  desired  for  tlic 
development  of  the  national  system  of  ptacicul- 
tore. 

There  is  also  to  be  mentioned  the  overmght 
given  by  the  office  to  tbe  changes  of  tempera- 
ture by  whiob  the  onnals  are  closed  by  Ireeziof. 
oropened  by tfaawsfortransportation.  DurinK 
tbe  months  when  the  market-rates  and  flight- 
schedules  ore  aSocted  by  the  probabilities  of 
tbe  canals  closing,  and  when  these  waterways 
are  thronged  with  hundreds  of  laden  barges, 
the  daily  predictions  indicate  the  thermom^ric 
conditions  likely  to  ensue  along  their  lines  of 
transit.  Sueli  Information  may  often  protect 
the  public  from  the  impoution  of  excessite 
railway-rates  in  the  shipment  of  tbe  gra'n- 
crops,  espeoially  in  any  antnmn  season  of  pro- 
tracted mildness,  and  effect  a  large  atving  to 
tbe  mercantile  world. 

7'he  Cavlitmarji  Storm'SigKalt,  which  ac- 
company tbe  "Synopsis  and  Indications"  is- 
Hued  to  the  press  three  times  each  day,  con- 
stilnte  a  very  important  part  of  the  Signal 
Service  work;  and  it  was  tbe  poeaibility  oF 
preparing  such  storm-warnings  for  the  beui-- 
Qt  of  navigation  that  oHginally  gave  the  rhiif 
stimulus  to  tlie  establishment  of  a  Weathi-r 
Bureau.  The  United  States  has  a  double  fr-'in 
with  over  7,000  miles  of  sea-beaten  coast,  ex- 
clusive of  tbe  shore-line  of  its  great  lakes,  rav- 
aged by  lerriflo  tempests;  and  thia  vast  strelvii 
of  marginal  territory  needs  to  be  environtd 
with  stations  from  which  observations  can  !« 
taken,  and  premonitory  intelligence  of  cyclor.r 
and  anticyclone  signaled  by  day  and  by  nii:lit 
to  storm-iceuaced  shipping.  If  no  other  duiy 
devolved  upon  the  Service,  this  alone  woul<! 
more  than  justify  its  whole  cost,  and  warrani 
its  extension.  It  is  one  of  tlie  mom  difficult 
and  responsible  tasks  which  can  fall  tn  the 
meteorologist,  to  put  bis  science  to  its  utmost 
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stretcb  of  aooorata  preriaion  (nnd  often  it  must  plaj  con  tempi  ateil  tfaaC  tbe  trarain^  HhouIJ  be 

be  done  witli  a  very  few  minntes  for  delibera-  tent  unlv  to  stations  at  wLiuli  a  storm-n-ind 

tioD)  to  dtoiile  at  what  poiDta  on  the  coast  the  having  a  velocity  of  twentj-tive  miles  an  bour 

stonu-wind  will  strike  with  Uangeroua  effect,  would   occur.     Ae   the   anemometer  at  every 

It  ia  practioally  fatal  to  the  value  of  his  warn-  itation  registers  the  wbd'a  velocity  lor  every 

infB  if  thej  are  found  to  ba  superfluooa,  siuce  hour,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  wbtther  any  sig- 

in  that  case  they  oense  to  command  the  atten-  nal  baa  been  justitied.    Every  suc.b  display  ia 

tion  of  Beamen.     Nor,  for  like  reason,  must  carehilly  followed  up  by  the  office,  and  the 

they  be  displayed  ton  late;  nor  yet  too  early,  result — "justiBed"or  "not  justified" — is  re- 

lest  they  should  Interfere  with  the  movements  corded,  as  reported  by  the  observers  hoisting 

of  vessels  which  might  mn  out  of  the  danger-  the  siifnals  by  talegraphio  order  from  the  Chief 

ons  vicinity  before  the  storm  can  reacb  them.  Sijrnal  Officer. 

Thus  tlie  perplcxinn  questions  which  spring  op  The  cautionary  signals  are  of  two  kinds :  I. 

ftt  every  display  of  the  aignala  lend  tr>  this  part  Those  preinoaishing  dangerous  winds  to  blow 

of  the  Serrice  duty  the  intensest  interest     No  from  any  direction  ;    2.  Those  premonishing 

auch  work  had  ever  been  undertaken  in  this  off-shore  winda.  likely  to  drive  vessels  out  to 

oonntry  when  the  Signal  Service  wiis  organ-  sea.     Both  kinds  are  needed  by  mariners  Ba 

ized;  and  tbongh  maritime  storm-signaling  on  the   storm  -  centers  approaob  or  depart  from 

a  small  scale  had  been  tentatively  prosecuted  a   maritime   station.     The    first,  diatinotively 

in  England  by  Admiral  Fitzroy,   his  labors  termed  the  "Cautionary  Signal,"  conMsts  of  a 

were  held  by  his  own  Government  of  qnes-  rtd  Jlag  with  a  blaci  tqvare  iii  the  center,  for 

tionsbls  success,  and  at  his  death  in  1BS6  the  warning  in  tlie  daytime,  and  a  rid  light  by 

experiment  had  been  abandoned  by  it  as  pre-  night.    Tlie  second,  or  "  Oaationary  Off-Shore 

mature,  if  not  ntt^irly  hopeless.  Signal,"  oonEtsta  of  a  nhitt  Jtag  with   black 

On  the  organization  of  tbe  United  States  square  in  the  center  shown  above  a  red  flag 

Weather  Service  in  1870,  the  Chief  Signal  Of-  with  square  black  center  by  day,  or  a  mhitt 

fleer  began  with  great  caution  to  prepare  for  light  shown  above  a  red  light  by  night,  indi- 

this  dimciilt  and  delieate-  part  of  his  tinlnoDs  eating  that,  while  the  rtorin  baa  not  yet  passed 

task;  and  on  the  34th  of  October,  1871,  the  the  station,  and  dangerous  winds  may  yet  be 

display  of  signals  on  tbe  seacoasts  and  lakes  felt  there,  they  will  probably  be  from  a  nortli- 

oommenced.      Tbe  order  regulating  Ihis  dis-  eriy  or  westerly  direction.      The  display  of 


^ther  si;nial,  however,  is  always  intended  to  and  that  of  the  number  of  "  cautionary"  sig 

be  eaiUionaTy,  and  calls  for  great  vigilance  on  mils  disphiyed.  TQ'8  per  cent,  have  been  after- 

the  part  of  vessels  within  sight  of  it.  ward  reported  as  iiisiilied  by  dangerous  winds; 

The   Chief   Signal   Officer's  report  for  the  while  of  the  DumGerof  "cautionary  off->hore" 

year  ending  June  30,  18T9,  states  that,  in  that  signals  displayed,  93'9  per  cent,  have  been  af- 

year,  2,573  sncb  signals  had  been  displayed  in  terward  reported  na  justified.      According  to 

anticipation  of  96  dangerous  storms  asaailing  the  rule?  of  the  office,  a  siinial  is  set  down  as 

the  lake  and  occ-m  coasts  of  the  United  States;  not  justified  milos.i  it  is  shown  after  the  dis- 
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play  that  stonn-wiDds  exceeding  twenty-five  for  using  it,  it  is  hoped  agricnltarists  and  per- 

iniles  an  hour  in  velocity  have  occurred  at  the  sons  of  ordinary  education  will  find  it  po&sible 

display-station  or  within  a  radios  of  one  hun-  to  determine  for  themselves  in  advance  the 

drid  miles.  character  of  the  weather  from  local  indica- 

The  total  number  of  seaports  and  points  on  tions.  At  isolated  places,  where  the  otheial 
the  lakes  and  seacoasts  where  the  storm-signals  reports  can  not  be  had,  the  diligent  practice 
are  hoisted  now  is  one  hundred  and  eleven,  of  such  forecasting  would  probably  in  a  short 
Tlie  points  whence  storm-signals  are  displayed,  time  afford  good  results.  It  is  to  call  into  play 
however,  are  only  those  of  the  maritime  mar-  the  intelligence  of  the  popular  mind  and  truin 
gins  of  the  field  of  research.  The  network  of  it  in  the  highly  utilitarian  work  of  private 
the  Signal  Service  stations  now  extends  over  prognostications,  as  well  as  to  explain  its  own 
tiie  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  forecasts,  that  the  Signal  Office  issnes  a  '^  Sy- 
coasts,  and  the  intervening  territory  from  the  nopsis  "  of  the  weather-data  with  every  buile- 
Gulf  to  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  is  in  receipt  tin  of  '^  Indications."  That  the  farmer  and  ^ea- 
of  daily  telegraphic  intelligence  of  the  weather  man  may  know  the  changes  going  on  each 
from  the  Canadian  Dominion  and  its  outlying  day,  and  acquire  the  habit  of  tracing  the  m^ 
posts.  The  office  work  is  .still  hampered  for  qnences  of  meteorological  phenomena,  the 
want  of  more  stations  in  the  interior  and  North-  **  Synopsis  "  is  invalu&ble.  Most  of  the  new<»- 
west;  but  it  is  thought  provision  will  ere  long  papers  print  only  the  ^^Indications,"  and  ouiit 
be  made  for  supplying  them,  as  a  new  trans-  the  ** Synopsis" — ^a  practice  to  be  greatly  re- 
continental  telegraph-line  is  carried  from  Min-  gretted.  The  late  rrofessor  Smee,  F.  K.  S., 
nesota  to  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Pacific.  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  practical  of  modern 

Sunset  Stations. — In  this  connection  it  may  scientists,  was  much  interested  in  the  storm- 
be  as  well  to  add  that,  besides  the  regular  signals  hoisted  on  the  English  coast  by  Admi- 
stations  reporting  by  Vire  thrice  daily  to  the  ral  Fitzroy.  After  much  personal  intercourse- 
ofiUce  of  the  Chief  Signal  Ofiicer,  ^^  sunset  sta-  with  the  English  fishermen,  and  close  inquirv 
tions,"  as  they  have  been  called,  have  also  been  into  the  use  made  of  Fitzroy*s  ^*  wamingti '' 
established.  By  careful  study  of  the  condi-  among  the  hnmble  coasters,  hereoomraend<d 
tion  of  the  sky  at  sunset,  especially  on  the  that  *'  the  reasons  for  hoisting  the  signal  '^ 
interior  plateau,  it  was  believed  an  advance  should  be  communicated  to  the  public,  that 
could  be  made  toward  a  simple  method  of  pre-  those  interested  might  study  the  official  warn- 
dicting  the  next  day ^s  weather,  within  the  grasp  ing  in  its  local  applications.  The  Signal  ^r- 
of  any  unscientific  but  intelligent  observer.  The  vice  has  always  encouraged  the  private  study 
observers  at  the  sunset  stations  note  whether  and  intelligent  local  application  of  its  press  n;- 
the  western  sky  at  the  precise  time  of  sunset  is  ports,  and  expects  those  who  use  them  to  cod- 
'*fair,"  "foul,"  or  "doubtful,"  and  from  these  suit  their  own  barometers  and  other  instru- 
observations  with  others  (instrumental)  they  raents,  and  to  examine  the  local  nigns  of  the 
make  predictions  for  the  ensuing  day.  Some  weather,  as  clouds,  etc.,  with  the  view  of  giv- 
of  these  observations  are  roughly  spectroscopic,  ing  greater  efi^cacy  to  its  necessarily  brief  t^'le- 
the  sunset  report  being  based  in  part  on  such  grams.  Its  plan  is,  not  to  deliver  oracular  and 
difiTerent  appearances  of  the  sun  and  the  effects  dogmatic  statements  to  the  people,  but  to 
produced  by  his  rays  as  are  caused  by  their  guide  them  rather  to  meteorological  knowledi:e 
passage  through  differently  conditioned  atroos-  as  it  is  daily  needed. 

pherio  media.    The  sergeants  of  the  Signal  In  the  execution  of  the  last-named  plan,  the 

Corps  practiced  in  this  kind  of  forecasting  have  **  Daily  Graphic  "  of  New  York  publislies  every 

acquired  considerable  skill  and  accuracy  in  pre-  twenty-four  hours  a  reproduction  of  the  Si^- 

determining  the  local  weather- changes;  tneir  nal  Service  weather-map,  showing  the  eyclonir, 

forecasts,  as  computed  in  the  Chief  Signal  Of-  anti-cyclonic,  thermometric,  wind,  rainfall,  and 

fice,  having  reached  a  percentage  of  82*0  of  cor  other  conditions  prevailing  over  the  country  at 

rectness  for  trans-Mississippi  districts,  where  the  time  of  going  to  press.    These  charts,  ac- 

the  meteorological  conditions  are  most  con-  cording  to  a  plan  devised  by  Lieutenant  H.  ii. 

stant,  and  81*6  for  the  region  east  of  the  Mis-  C.  Dun  woody.  Acting  Signal  Officer  and  A&^is- 

sissippi  Valley.     "  There  can  be  no  reason,"  tant,  are  transmitted  ttom  the  Washington  of- 

says  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  "  why  any  Intel-  fice  by  telegraph.     By  this  ingenious  device, 

ligent  farmer,  supplied  with  the  necessary  sim-  it  is  found  not  difficult  to  transmit  to  any  city 

pie  instruments,  habituated  to  similar  observa-  reached  by  telegraph — and  by  the  common  tele- 

tions,  and  furnished  with  data,  should  fail  to  graphic  instrument — such  data  pre[>ar«d  in  the 

attain  an  equal  accuracy."  Chief  Signal  Office  as  will  enable  any  newspa- 

Privat^  Foreeaste. — To  facilitate  such  private  per  to  reproduce  on  its  pages  the  official  weatb- 
forecasting,  especially  by  the  agriculturists  of  er-map  for  the  current  period.  Thua,  the  Si^- 
the  great  West  and  the  interior  plateau,  the  nal  Service  weather-map  for  1  a.  v.  of  any 
Chief  Signal  Officer  has  caused  to  be  pre-  day,  precisely  as  charted  then  in  the  Washing- 
pared  the  "  Weather  -  Case,"  or  "Farmer's  ton  office,  can  be  telegraphed  to  Boston,  Chi- 
Weather-Indicator,"  before  mentioned.  This  cago,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  or  any  other  city, 
instrument  is  very  simple,  and  when  thorough-  and  published,  in  any  size  the  editors  may 
ly  tested,  and  by  aid  of  the  accompanying  rules  prefer,  in  the  papers  printed  that  morning! 
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The  adoption  of  this  method  of  popQlariiiDg  popular  eye  with  tlie  behavior  and  marcli  of 

and  dissemisatiDg  weather- know  ledge,  irhile  atmospheric  phenomena. 

the  public  interest  in  tlie  data  is  fresh,  will  To  an  untutored  eye,  it  may  seem  tririal  to 

vastly  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Service  in  all  dwell  npoQ  apparently  slight  changes  in  baro- 

sections  of  the  conutry,  and  familiarize  the  metric  and  other  conditions  which  are  curso- 


rily glancei  at  on  the  weather-map;  but  a  mo-  Signal  Service  IiatrumenU. — Tlie   neceswty 

meat's  rejection  shows  the  importance  of  ao-  for  accurate  observations  in  a  system  of  weatli- 

curacy.     A  fall  of  only  ont  tenth  of  an  inch  in  er-telegraphy  brin^^  us  to  »\ieak  of  the  instra- 

the  barometer,  trifling  as  it  appaara  to  be,  inUi-  raents  employed  by  the  Signal  Service  Corps. 

catsa  the  presence  of  an  enormous  force.     The  These  have  been  selected  from  the  beat  modelt  ' 

Dormul  atmospheric  pressure,  which  is  only  15  known,  and  subjected  to  experimental  tests  to 

pounds  upon  a  sqoare  inch,  is  2,lfi0  pounds  perfect  their  registrations.     Every  barometer, 

npoQ  a  square  foot,  and  this  amounts  to  abont  thermometer,  or  other  inxtmment  used  at  the 

8CPjOOO,000  tons  upon  every  square  mile.    With  stations  undergoes  thorough  comparison  with 

this  pressure  the  column  of  mercury  tn  the  the  highest  standards  before  it  is  sent  ont  from 

barometric  tube  is  3000  inches  high.    When,  the  office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  in  which 

therefore,  it  fails  to  29'90  inches  only,  aa  any  there  is  a  large  apartment  devoted  to  the  work 

one  may  calculate,  over  100,000  tons  of  pres-  of  instrumental  met«orology,  known  as  "  the 

sarearelifledupand  removed  from  every  square  instrument  and  model  room." 

mile  over  which  the  diminution  of  pressure  ev  The  barometer  is  the  great  dependence  of  the 

tends.     Converssly,  if  tlie  barometer  registers  meteorologiat,  and  upon  its  faithful  accuracy  in 

on  ita  scale  so  siimll  an  increase  of  pressure  as  registering  the  subtile  yet  momentous  changes 

one  tent])  of  an  inch,  it  indicates  the  arrival  of  atmospheric  pressure  be  roust  chitfly  rely, 

uf  a  new  mechanical  power  exerting  an  addi-  It  measures  the  weight,  at  the  spot  where  it  is 

lional  foroe  of  100,000  tons  weight  to  the  square  located,  of  a  column  of  air  having  a  diameter 

mile.      Such  minute  but  common  barometric  equal  to  that  of  its  own  tube,     It  has  been  in 

cbangoa,  representing  forcea  of  great  moment  use  since  the  heginniiis  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 

in  the  operation  of  the  atmospheric  machinery,  tury ;  but  not  until  1BG3,  when  Adie  conatruct- 

tnust  not  be  overlooked  in  the  deductions  of  ed  a  marine  barometer,  did  it  accomplish  Its 

practical  meteorology.    But  without  the  weath-  work  satisfactorily.    Fortin's  barometer,  how- 

er-map  of  simnltaneous  observations  the  pres-  ever,  became  the  most  satisfactory  for  ttatient, 

euce  and  influence  of  sncb  changes  can  Dot  be  since  it  has  the  be>t  cistern  (having  a  flexible 

'Utectad  and  estimated.  base  witli  a  glass  cylinder),  gets  rid  of  some 
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enrorH,  and  is  compaotl)'  pat  together.  This 
barometer,  aa  Afterward  improvtid  by  tlie  Kew 
ObiervatoT)',  and  broaght  to  the  liighesi  Htsn- 
dard  of  etfectiveness  hj  Mr.  James  Green  »f 
New  York,  ia  the  one  used  by  the  Signal  Office 
at  all  ita  atationa  for  obtaining 'the  telegrapbic 
data     The  instrumejit  is  liept  in  a  room  of  as 


nDifomi  a  temperature  as  practicable,  and  In  a 
vertically  suspended  woodeo  boi  nliich  can  be 
closed  when  the  observer  is  not  taking  obwr- 
vations.  For  parpoties  of  comparison  and  the 
detection  of  any  error,  as  well  as  to  have  a 
.  substitute  in  cose  of  accident,  two  barometers 
are  supplied  to  each  station.  Earh  instrument 
after  it  comes  from  the  maker's  hands  is  nub- 
Jectod  to  the  Signal  Office  tests,  and  the  re^iid- 
nal  errors  are  determined  by  comparison  trith 
the  great  standard  barometer  kept  at  the  office, 
when  a  certificate  of  corrections  ia  made  out 
and  attached  to  the  instrument ;  it  now  becomes 
a  standard  itiaXt.  Ita  re.idings  may  deviiite  to 
a  very  alight  extent  from  tho*e  of  the  "  regula- 
tor"; but  such  deviations  beiog  knoirn  to  a 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  allowance  la  mndo 
for  them  whenever  the  observer  makes  his  ba- 
rometric report.  As  the  elevation  of  the  b.i- 
roracter  above  aea-level  is  determined  for  eaeti 
station,  the  proper  correction  for  that  is  also 
appliol  at  each  reading. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  the  location,  correc- 
tion, and  reailing  of  the  Service  thermometers, 
which  are  of  the  hi{;hest  standard.  Tiie  inftrii- 
Mient  ia  placed  in  the  open  air,  so  situated  that  it 
will  be  nlwnys  in  the  shade  and  yet  have  a  free 
circulation  of  air  around,  but  exposed  to  no 
currents  of  air.  and  beyond  the  influence  of 


any  artificial  heat.    Itssurfaca  Ss  also  etrerunj 

protected  and  freed  from  rain  or  moieturi;  of 

any  kind,  and  its  bulb  so  placed  as  to  have  no 

contact  with  the  metallic  scale  or  back.    Etitt 

thermometer  sent  out  to  a  Hignal-staiii^n  ouilvr- 

goee  several    previous   cmcial   teatf,    and  b 

brought  up  to  the  standard  kept  in  the  lUsiru- 

ment-room    of  the  central  office,  wbrr^ 

I    every  error  is  corrected  and  recorded,  ar]<' 

the  character  of  the  instrument  fully  ttu- 

diei].     The  maximum  and  minimum  iLtrr- 

mometers    are    likewise   tested,    and    iht 

slightest  variations  from  the  standard  iii- 

struments  determined    by  protracted  ci- 

peri  mentation,  to  the  sutisfaction  of  li-.t 

office,  before  they  are  iseued  to  the  lA/- 

servers.     These  instminenta,  by  c*jnstaji! 

and  minute  inspection  of  an  officer  detail.  J 

to  visit  &li  the  stations,  as  also  by  the  ri|.'iJ 

scrutiny  of  the  observers  themselvex.  are 

I   kept  up  to  the  highest  point  of  accnro'.T 

and  precision.    In  the  instrument- room  vi 

the  Washington  office,  1,105  meteorologies! 

instromenta  were  lost  year  carernlly  co1^- 

pared  with  the  "official  standards,"  and 

9^2  were  issued  to  the  stations. 

The  rain-gauge  einployed  is  also  roc- 
Btructed  with  the  utmost  precision,  to  ro;.-' 
later  the  nmount  of  pret^pitation  to  incht^ 
and  tenths  of  an  inch.     This  inBtrnm>;Li 
is   placed  with  the  top  st  least  twekr 
inches  from  the  gronnd,  and  where  it  wili 
not  be  affected  by  local  peculiarities  ur 
obstructions  from  any  object  near  by,  !^) 
that  the  rain  as  it  descends  from  tbedou'l'' 
may  be  fully  caagbt  and  measured.     It  L' 
fixed  firmly  in  a  vertical  position,  and  be- 
yond tlie  risk  of  being  tampered  with  by  un- 
authorized hands.     The  rain-water  ooUei'tiD;: 
in  it  is  measured  by  a  measuring-rod,  graduattM 
to  inches  and  tenths  of  inches;  snow  is  meliol 
and  then  measured  in  the  same  way. 

Tlie  wind-velocity  measurer  or  anemomilfr, 
whicli  np  to  the  present  lime  has  been  fuur.d 
the  mo^t  satisfactory,  ia  that  of  Hobinson.  1< 
consists  of  four  hemispherical  cupa  revuliiii: 
in  a  bonzontal  plane  and  communicating  tier 
motion  to  a  vertical  shaft  or  aiis.  In  n'hat<.'\  ^  t 
direction  the  wind  blows,  these  cups  will  a'.- 
ways  be  driven  round  with  their  convex  rid^^? 
foremost,  since  the  air  presses  with  more  Ltlv.  I 
into  the  cups  than  on  their  exterioro.  Eipori- 
mentsbaveabownthat  the  velocity  of  the  I'll;- 
in  all  cases  equals  one  third  of  that  with  wl,i,  :• 
the  u'ind  blows,  no  mutter  from  what  point  i : 
the  compass  It  comes;  and  that  thU  relai:.  n 
between  the  velocity  of  the  cups  and  that  '■: 
the  winds  is  independent  of  the  size  of  the  in- 
strument. By  an  arrangement  of  beveled  whrt!: 
every  rovoluiion  of  the  cups  b  made,  thnii-.^:, 
the  shaft,  to  revolve  a  norizontal  crlinil.  r 
carrying  a  pencil,  which  marks  on   prepare! 

Eaper  the  total  number  of  revolutions  mti.  .. 
y  the  cups.  As  the  distance  traveled  by  (i  .■ 
oii[is  is  three  times  that  traveled  by  the  winl. 
the  velocity  of  the  latter  can  beeaMlydeducid. 
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The  importance  of  accnrate  anemometers  was 
recently  illastrated  in  the  storm  which  over- 
whelmed  the  Tay  Bridfi^e  in  Scotland,  carrying 
a  passenger-train  into  the  tempest-lashed  Firth 
with  instant  and  total  destmction ;  an  accident 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  would  never 
liave  occurred  had  the  hridge-constrnctors  and 
railway  authorities  possessed  anemometric  in- 
Atruraents  sliowing  the  real  velocity  and  force 
of  the  gale.  In  some  American  storms  the 
wind  has  heen  found  to  hlow  with  the  tre- 
moodons  velocity  of  from  100  to  188  miles  per 
hour ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  iind  or  frame  an 
anemometer  which,  while  delicate  enough  to 
register  small  disturbances,  will  be  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  force  of  such  hurricanes. 
But  the  experiments  of  the  Signal  Service,  it  is 
hoped,  will  lead  to  Fome  instrumental  improve- 
ments in  this  direction. 

But  the  great  question,  as  respects  in^trn- 
mentiS,  with  which  the  Signal  Service  has  been 
concerned,  is  to  obtain  barometers,  thermom- 
eters, etc.,  which  will  be  self-recording,  and 
give  without  manipulation  continuous,  exact, 
and  graphic  registers  of  the  atmospheric  fluc- 
tuations. Numerous  ingenious  contrivances  of 
this   kind — as  Hough's  electric  meteorograph 


and  printing  barometer,  Wild's 
barometer,  and  Gibbon's  baro- 
graph— have  been  for  years 
under  caretul  testing  by  the 
office,  with  the  view  of  secur- 
ing forms  adapted  to  general 
use  on  stations,  and  also  to 
obtain  an  instrument  so  fitted 
with  apparatus  and  electric 
wires  attached  that  its  action 
at  a  remote  point  may  be  auto- 
matically registered  on  paper 
in  the  Washington  office.  Al- 
though much  has  been  done 
to  settle  this  question,  it  is  yet 
unsolved,  and  it  awaits  further 
experimentation. 

The  International  Weather 
Wfl  \\  Seniee. — This  novel  and  vast 
^  \  \  extension  of  the  national  work 
done  by  the  United  States 
weather  service  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  practical  re- 
sult of  the  development  of 
modern  meteorology.  Pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of 
the  system  of  ^^  simultaneous  " 
weather -reports  by  General 
Myer  in  1870,  no  observations 
were  taken  in  any  country 
that  could  be  strictly  called 
synchronous,  suitable  for  the 
preparation  of  synoptic  wea- 
ther-charts, or  that  could  be 
regarded  as  strictly  inter-com- 
parable ;  hut,  in  each  country 
where  weather  -  reports  on  a 
large  scale  were  made,  they 
were  prepared  from  daily  ob- 
servations made  at  moments  of  time  more  or  less 
widely  separated.  Under  the  old  observational 
methods,  concert  among  the  nations  in  meteo- 
rological work  was  practically  out  of  the  qnes- 
tion^  Not  until  the  new  method  of  simulta- 
neous observations  had  been  put  to  the  test,  and 
a  feasible  system  devised  in  which  all  nations 
could  cooperate,  was  it  possible  to  combine 
their  investigations  of  the  weather  into  one 
grand  and  uniform  scheme,  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  a&rial  envelope  of  the  globe  as  a 
unit.  To  do  this  required  not  only  a  uniform- 
ity in  the  instruments  employed,  but  also  a 
simultaneity  in  the  hours  for  reading  the  instru- 
ments; that  is,  that  weather-observers  all  round 
the  globe  should  take  their  observations  at  one 
and  the  same  fixed  moment  of  physical  time. 
The  organization  and  successful  working  of  a 
weather  bureau  upon  such  a  simultaneous  sys- 
tem in  the  United  Stntes  prepared  the  way, 
however,  for  an  international  weather  service. 
Accordingly,  when  in  September,  1873,  an  In- 
ternational Meteorological  Congress  was  con- 
vened at  Vienna — an  assemblage  composed  of 
the  official  heads  of  the  meteorological  bureaus 
of  the  different  powers — an  original  proposi- 
tion was  made  by  General  Myer,  as  the  Chief 
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Signal  Officer  of  tbe  United  States  Army,  look-  began  the  daily  pnblication  of  a  graphic  syncp- 
ing  toward  a  world-wide  scheme  of  weather-  tic  ^*  International  Weather-Map/'  This  ch art 
research.  General  Myer's  proposition  was  to  covers  the  whole  international  network  of  ol>- 
this  effect:  **That  it  is  desirable,  with  a  view  serrations,  and  is  the  supplement  and  key  totLe 
to  their  exchange,  that  at  least  one  aniforra  ob-  daily  bnlletin,  both  being  based  on  the  sarue 
servation,  of  such  character  as  to  be  salted  for  data,  and  both  of  the  same  date.  The  *^'  Intema- 
the  preparation  of  synoptic  cliart;^,  be  taken  tional  Weather-Map  of  Simultaneous  Observn- 
and  recorded  daily  at  as  many  stations  as  prac-  tions*^  (see  map  opposite)  exhibits  the  tUnni 
ticable  throughout  the  world."  The  author  of  phenomena  as  they  actually  existed  all  arriui]<i 
this  proposition  had  in  his  report  to  the  United  the  earth  at  a  fixed  moment  of  time;  it  is.  su> 
States  Congress  in  1872  expressed  a  desire  for  to  speak,  &  photograph  of  the  atmospheric  n:a- 
such  a  cosmopolitan  work — "  a  grand  chain  of  chinery,  picturing  its  varied  movement**  Lnd 
interchanged,  international  reports,  destined  delineating  its  (>omponent  parts  and  ele^le^lt^. 
with  a  higher  civilization  to  bind  together  the  so  as  to  represent  it  as  a  iDhoh-^ihe  de>idtTa- 
signal  services  of  the  world '^ ;  and  the  Vienna  turn  of  science  in  all  ages.  In  carrving  <u 
conference  now  responded  to  his  overture  with  this  international  cooperative  enterprise,  tl.f 
alacrity.  As  well  might  the  United  States  or  Signal  OflSce,  by  an  order  of  tlie  Secretary  ot 
Great  Britain  seek  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  Navy,  receives  the  daily  simcltaneout'  re- 
the  Gulf  Stream  by  surveying  only  that  por-  ports  from  aU  vessels  of  the  United  ^ii\u< 
tion  of  the  great  ocean-current  which  impinges  Navy,  and  has  the  cooperation  of  the  Pai  it:< 
on  its  own  shores,  leaving  unobserved  its  Mail  Steamship  Company ^s  vessels,  as  also  xlut 
sources  in  the  equatorial  Atlantic  and  its  of  the  White  Star  ijne,  the  Occidental  and 
northeastward  deflection  from  Newfoundland,  Oriental  Steamship  Company,  the  North  (i er- 
as to  expect  to  master  the  mysteries  of  the  at-  man  Lloyd,  the  American  Steamship  Coropapy, 
mospheric  ocean  by  studying  only  the  winds  the  Red  Star  Line,  the  Allan  Lane  of  steamer^ 
and  storms  which  sweep  over  its  own  national  and  others,  whose  contributions  swell  the  d^.ily 
bounds.  The  atmosphere  is  a  vnity  and  to  be  international  reports  to  over  five  hundred  in 
understood  must  be  studied  as  a  unit.  The  number. '  The  daily  bulletins  and  charts  prt-- 
storms  which  pass  over  us  all  have  their  **po-  pared  from  the  collective  data  are  mailed  ti< 
lar"  and  ^* equatorial  ^'  air-currents;  and,  to  every  co5perating seaman  and  civilian  observer 
comprehend  the  forces  which  conspire  to  make  without  charge,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  h^ 
a  single  cyclone,  we  must  extend  our  investi-  service  to  science,  and  constitute  in  them^ekti- 
gations  far  beyond  our  own  territorial  limits.  an  invaluable  meteorological  library.     In  tf  ^ 

The  adoption  of  General  Myer^s  proposition  cases  of  all  maritime  observers,  tbe  Sii:iiii' 
by  the  Vienna  Congress,  and  the  courteous  co-  Office  bears  all  ex[>enses  for  forms,  post^iif^ 
operation  on  the  part  of  aU  the  leading  gov-  etc.;  and  when  necessary  it  fumishesthe  $«} < if'- 
emments  of  Europe,  soon  enabled  him  to  col-  master  with  the  requisite  instmmeiitB.  Intr 
lect  materials  for  laying  the  foundation  of  the  number  of  observations  now  made  by  separate 
international  research.  Rapidly  expanding  in  "vessels  at  sea  is  122,  and  all  ocean- goin^  \e>- 
1874,  the  exchange  of  simultaneous  reports  be-  eels  are  requested  to  embark  in  this  system  oC 
came  numerous  enough  to  admit  of  making  research.  As  a  striking  illustration  of  the  c  p- 
a  daily  *^  International  Weather  Bulletin  and  portnnities  which  a  vessel  at  sea  has  for  aitUrt;: 
Chart  ^^;  and  on  July  1, 1875,  the  Signal  Office  in  this  meteorological  work,  it  may  be  nr.cn- 
at  Washington  commenced  the  daily  publica-  tioned  that  the  steamship  Faraday,  when  layiu? 
tionof  the  ^^International  Bulletin, ^^  presenting  the  last  Atlantic  cable,  encountered  a  severe 
the  tabulated  results  of  simultaneous  weather-  cyclone  in  mid-ocean,  which,  without  heavinL' 
observations  from  all  the  co6perating  nations  to,  she  reported  by  her  telegraphic  wire  i«' 
and  from  the  oceans.  These  reports  are  in-  Europe,  noting  the  successive  changes  of  i%  icii 
tended  to  cover  the  combined  temtorial  ex-  as  the  different  quadrants  of  the  storm  paf^*■d 
tent  of  Algiers,  Australasia,  Austria,  Belgi-  over  her;  thus  indicating  to  those  on  land  the 
urn.  Central  America,  China,  Denmark,  France,  direction  and  progressive  velocity  of  tlie  gtile. 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Greenland,  bo  that  they  could  calculate  the  time  and  U*- 
India,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Moroc-  cality  at  which  it  would  strike  upon  the  E«Tt»- 
co,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Rus-  pean  coasts.  If,  as  General  Myer  holds,  it  i- 
sia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tunis,  Tur-  practicable  to  establish  floating  stations  in  mi •:- 
key,  British  North  America,  the  United  States,  Atlantic,  connected  by  cable  with  the  cx>i. ti- 
the Azores,  Malta,  Mauritius,  the  Sandwich  nent,  the  reports  from  such  posts  would  l>e  t>f 
Islands,  South  Africa,  South  America,  and  the  incalculable  value  to  British  and  continental 
West  Indies,  so  far  as  they  have  been  placed  meteorologists  in  making  out  their  daily  we«iJi 
under  meteorological  surveillance;  and  also  er-forecasts  and  ordering  storm- warnings  i<<r 
the  great  ocean  -  highways,  from   which  the  their  seaports*. 

ships  of  all  flags  take  observations  while  en       The  United  States  is  the  geographical  tbc^ 

route  from  port  to  port.  tre  upon  which  cydc^pean  a&rial  forces  of  an- 

As  early  as  July  1,  1878,  in  connection  with  tic,  tropic,  and  Pacific  origin  play  their  miI^^ty 

the  daily  "  International  Bulletin  "  issued  by  parts  in  the  ceaseless  conflict,  the  vidssituiio 

the  Washington  Signal  Office,  General  Myer  of  which  give  us  the  alternations  and  extrerot-r 
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of  heat  and  cold,  droni^bt  and  predpitation.  ve  are  ever  to  learn  the  seoreta  of  onr  na- 

The  issue  from  the  Signal  Office  of  the  "inter-  ttonal  meteoroloKf.   The  proposition  of  Gen- 

national  Usp  ol  tbeNoi^ernlleiiiisphere"  baa  era!  Myer  at  Vienna,  in  1878,  having  tbat  end 

widely  extended  the  vield  of  vietr.    Professor  in  view,  was  that  observations  be  taken  daily 

Li>omia,ProfessorHenr;,aDdman7otberBoieQ-  and  simnltoneoasly  at  as  niany  stations    as 

tisu  had  pointed  oat  the  necessity  for  extending  praoticable  "thronghont  the  wobld."    A  re- 

ttie  scope  of  the  Signal  Servic«  observations  cent  meteorological  conference  at  Hunborg 

beyond  the  national  territorial  boundaries,  if  reoommended    a  concert   of  all  natiooa  fur 


planting  a 
high  norti 


(l^cffl  UTOW  Bhowa  dlnctkn  of  Its  proRraH ;  imall  unwi  tbow  Iti  wlodi.) 

^  a  cordon  of  weather  observatories  in  operate  with  the  Signal  Office  in  its  iuterna- 

ligh  northern  and  soncbem  latitodes  aronnd  tional  research.    To  aid  shipmasters  of  every 

the  poles.    Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  prob-  flag  in  keeping  their  instruments  correct,  the 

lein  relating   to   the   physical   geography  and  Chief  Signal  Officer  has  al^O  placed  standard 

meteorology  of  our  own  country  which  can  barometers  at  the  porta  of  New  York,  San 

bo  fnlly  solved  without  reconrse  to  more  ex-  Francisco,  and  elsewhere,  for  reference  and 

tended  investigations  oatside  of    the  United  oom|larison.    Without  pecuniary  charge  to  for 

t>tat«s.    The  international  weather  servioe.  we  eign  or  American  ships,  their  barometers,  on 

may  therefore  say,  is  the  great  hope  of  the  application  to  the  ugnai  offices  at  these  ports, 

meteorology  of  the  fatnre.  are  carefully  tested,  adjusted,  and  correct«d  for 

In  addition  to  the  daily  international  charts  effective  nse  at  sea. 
pablished  by  the  Chief  Signal  Offloer,  he  has  With  the  extension  and  collation  of  the  in- 
begun  the  issne  of  montA^vtntsmaftonaleAartt  ternational  weather-reports,  we  tnay  hope,  as 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  displaying  the  General  Uyer  has  said,  that  "the  questions  as 
monthly  ocean-storm  tracks,  the  average  lines  to  the  translations  of  storms  fh>m  continent  to 
of  equal  barometric  pressure,  the  wind-zones,  continent,  and  of  the  times  and  directions  they 
isothermals,  ete.  These  charts  are  published  may  take  in  such  movements;  the  movement 
ID  the  "Monthly  Weather  Review,"  a  joamal  of  areas  of  high  and  low  barometer;  the  cim- 
aent  to  all  observers,  on  land  and  sea,  who  co-  ditions  of  temperature,  pressure,  etc.,  existing 
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aroand  the  earth  at  a  fixed  inBtant  of  time ;  as  the  Ohief  Signal  Officer  to  passing  ships,  or  to 

well  as  qaestions  of  climatology  and  others  convey  to  him  any  facts  which  may  he  of  ib»e 

bearing  upon  the  prediction  of  weather-changes  to  the  Washington  otlice.      The  telegrapbic 

far  in  advance  of  the  time  at  which   these  wires  connect  each  station  with  the  War  Dv- 

changes  happen,  or  queries  as  to  the  character  partment.    The  weather  reports  and  oUserva- 

of  coming  seasons,  may  be  settled/'    If  the  tions  on  the  indications  of  the  sea  thus  ob- 

Signal  Service  undertook  no  other  duty,  but,  tained  are  often  of  the  greatest  value  to  t)ie 

discarding  prognostications,  limited  its  scope  Washington  office  in  its  work  of  preannounciDt? 

of  researches  to  this  international  collection  of  the  force,  direction,  and  velocity  of  the  great 

materials  for  the  construction  of  the  sciences  hurricanes  from  the  West  Indies,  which  iiu- 

of  meteorology  and  climatology,  it  is  not  too  pinge  upon  our  Atlantic  seaboard  and  awetp 

much  to  say  that  the  harvest  of  observational  the  sail -whitened  waters  on  the  eastern  side  of 

data  thus  garnered  would  ultimately  be  worth  the  United  States. 

all  the  labor  and  expense  the  Service  has  cost        As  an  illustration  of  this,  it  may  suffice  to 

the  Government.    But,  to  secure  such  results,  note  the  ocean  conditions  which  the  Coast  Si^r- 

it  can  not  be  too  widely  or  urgently  insisted  nal  Service  telegraphs  to  the  Chief  Signal  Of- 

on   that   navigators,  ship-owners,  steamship  fioe  thrice  daily,  and  oftener  if  need  be.    It 

companies,  and  all  naval  officers  should  use  has  long  been  known  by  meteorologists  that 

their  earnest  efforts  and  intinence  to  obtain  marine  cyclones  foreannoimce.their  movements 

simultaneous  weather-reports  from  all  sea-go-  by  a  storm-wave  formed  in  the  central  part  of 

ing  steamers  and  sailing  vessels.    The  ablest  the  barometric  depresnon,  where,  the  attemia- 

scientific  journal  of  Great  Britain,  ^^  Nature,"  tion  of  the  atmospnere  being  much  greater  than 

recently  said  that  it  **  earnestly  hopes  that  the  on  the  outer  circles,  the  circumferential  pres- 

navies  and  the  mercantile  vessels  of  all  nations  sure  serves  to  head  up  the  water  of  the  ^a. 

will  soon  join  in  carrying  out  this  magnificent  ^*  When  living  on  the  Bermnda  Islands,'^  6a,vs 

scheme  of  observations,  originated  by  the  Amer-  General    Reid,  the  eminent   investigator   ct 

leans  in  1878,  and  since  then  further  developed  storm-phenomena,  '*!  was  frequently  interest- 

and  carried  on  by  them  with  the  greatest  abil-  ed  by  observing  the  change  of  direction  in  the 

ity  and  success."    Sentiments  similar  in  efiect  surf  beating  against  their  shores.    A  comirtr 

were  expressed  at  the  International  Meteoro-  storm  would  roll  its  undulations  so  as  to  break 

logical  Congress  convened  in  Rome,  Italy,  in  upon  the  south  and  M>uth west  side  of  these  At- 

April,  1879.  Ian  tic  islands;  and,  as  gales  proceeded  north- 

The  Coast  Signal  Service  is  another  impor-  ward,  the  sea  was  seen  breaking  on  their  north- 
tant  arm  of  the  organization.  By  act  of  Con-  em  reefs,"  The  **  cyclone-rollers,"  as  Piddin^- 
gress,  the  Secretary  of  War  was  authorized  to  ton  observed,  may  be  ^*  felt  at  a  great  dist&ni  e 
establish  sig^  stations  at  the  lighthouses  and  from  storms";  and,  as  he  shows,  even  a  .sliip 
life-saving  stations  on  the  lakes  and  seacoasts,  far  out  at  sea,  if  her  commander  will  carefniiT 
and  to  connect  Uiese  signal  stations  with  tele-  note  the  swell  of  the  ocean,  may  be  forewarned 
graph-linos,  to  be  constructed,  maintained,  and  of  an  approaching  gale.  Both  of  these  inve^- 
worked  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Sig-  tigators  give  abundant' evidence  that  the  pecu- 
nal  Officer  of  the  Army;  and  the  use  made  ot  liar  ocean-swell  "is  often  feh  at  10**  or  15^ 
the  life-saving  stations  is  subject  to  such  reg-  (600  to  900  miles)  of  distance  "  £rom  the  teu- 
ulations  as  are  fixed  upon  by  the  Chief  Signal  pest  In  the  snmmer  of  187S,  when  the  gre.it 
Officer,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Sec-  August  hurricane  which  so  foriouslj  ass&lKi! 
retary  of  the  Treasury.  By  this  oodperative  and  wrecked  several  hundred  sail,  was  ^lill 
arrangement,  the  Signal  Service  has  become  a  passing  over  the  Bermudas,  its  long  dead  swell 
valuable  if  not  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  was  outrunning  its  center  by  600  miles,  driv- 
the  sister  services  with  which  it  connects,  and  ing  in  the  bathers  at  Long  Branch  and  pour- 
shares  very  materially  in  the  labors  and  re-  ing  into  New  York  Bay.  The  steamer  A\he- 
sponsibilities  especially  of  the  Life-Saving  Ser-  marie  encountered  its  forerunning  wave  on  Lei 
vice.  voyage  from  Halifax  to  the  Bermudas;   and. 

The  coast  signal  stations  aim  to  warn  vessels  thoujjrh  the  morning  was  fair,  snn>ecting  dan- 

within  signaling  distance  of  the  approach  of  ger,  the  vessel  was  hove  to  for  a  few  hours  to 

storms,  and  to  ^ve  the  life-saving  stations  examine  the  swell.    Concluding  that  the  hor- 

quick  notice  of  marine  disasters  calling  for  ricane  was  advancing  directly  upon  hint,  her 

rescue,  as  also  to  furnish  any  intelligence  to  captain  changed  his  course  from  southerly  to 

the  latter,  or  to  the  lighthouses,  which  may  westerly,  and  by  a  slight  ditow  eluded  the 

insure  their  more  efficient  working.    Connect-  gale.    As  one  by  one^  yet  all  indei>endenti.^ « 

ed  by  wire  or  submarine  cable,  as  all  the  signal  the  coast  signal  observers  on  any  day  tdegraj'h 

stations  on  the  coast  are,  from  Sandy  Hook,  to  the  central  office  the  same  sigidficant  ti<l- 

N.  J.,  to  Smithville,  N.  C,  and  connected  simi-  ings  of  the  ocean-indications  of  an  Atlai^tic 

larly  with  the  office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  gale — ^the  intensity  and  direction  of  the  swell — 

at  Washington,  whence  they  are  kept  advised  their  concurrent  observations  often  present  un- 

of  any  change  in  the  meteorological  status,  they  mistakable  proofs  of  the  presence,  course,  and 

are  thus  enabled,  from  their  full  ocean  view,  progressive  rate  of  these  menacing  metet^r^ 

to  communicate  directly  any  warnings  from  The  intelligenoe  thus   afforded  is    indi8i>eD- 
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table  to  the  storm -wnrning  and  weather-  after  Bome  days'  labor:  bot  meantime  three 
predictioD  work  of  the  Washington  authorities,  other  vessels,  it)  a  second  atorm  (of  the  2Gtb), 
But,  apart  from  the  meteoritlogical  value  of  were  stranded  within  a  mile  of  her.  Sergeant 
quch  a  Coast  Signal  Servira,  its  incidental  con-  Stein  agaiQ  telegraphed  the  wreckers  at  Nor- 
tributions  to  the  life-vdviug  stations  have  al-  folk  for  aid.  He  ascertained  the  aanie  of  the 
ready  proved  of  the  greatest  assistance.  On  hark  in  greatest  peril  to  be  the  Pauizer,  a.  Nor- 
the  32d  of  UsTcb,  18T7,  after  a  severe  storm  wegian  vessel,  and  the  crew  of  the  Life-Saving 
on  the  middle  Atlantic  coast,  Sergeant  WiUiaui  Service  a  little  later  sncceeded  in  firing  a  life- 
Stein  of  the  Signal  Service,  in  oharge  of  the  line  over  her  deck.  The  Norwegians  did  not 
Cape  Henrj  station,  discovered  before  dawn  a  comprehend  its  use;  but  after  some  effort  the 
large  vejsel  stranded  on  a  shoal  oS  that  station,  Signal  Service  officer,  by  menos  of  international 
and  snmmoDed  the  wreckers  at  Norfolk  to  signals,  instructed  her  crew  to  "haul  in  on  the 
come  to  the  rosooe.  With  the  earliest  light  line,"  and  by  nine  o'clock  all  the  crew  of  the 
the  Sergeant  displayed  the  "  attention- flags  "  Pantzer  were  safely  landed.  In  the  wrecks  of 
of  the  international  code,  with  which  every  the  steamships  L'Am^riqae,  Rusland,  and  Ho- 
seacoast  signal  station  is  supplied ;  and,  re-  ron  (of  the  United  States  Navy),  the  first  tid- 
ceiving  answer  that  she  was  the  Winchester  of  ings  were  conveyed  l>y  the  Signal  Service  wires, 
Liverpool,  with  request  for  two  steam-tugs  to  and  through  them  succor  was  speedily  sum- 
be  sent  to  the  vesseX  he  telegraphed  at  once  to  moned.  In  the  case  of  tlie  Hnron,  drifted 
Norfolk  for  wrecking-steamers.  Before  sun-  ashore  near  Eittyhawk,  a  private  of  the  Sig- 
dowD  active  efforts  were  mide  to  save  the  nal  Service,  A.  T.  Sherwooo,  stationed  at  that 
stranded  vessel.    She  was  gotten  oS  the  shoal  place,  received  the  first  intelligence  November 


23i],  and,  after  telegraphing  to  Washington,  stormy  night  of  January  81,  1BT8.  by  another 

hastened  to  the  awfid  scene,  walking  sixteen  private  soldier  of  the  Signal  Corps,  William 

miles  through  the  sauil,  and  brought  full  re-  Davis,  when  the  steamship  Metropolis,  with  248 

ports  of  the  sitnation  to  his  station,  which  souls  on  board,  became  a  total  wreck  twenty 

were  instantly  telegraphed  to  the  Chief  Signal  mileafrom  Kittyhawk  station.    At  6.G5  p.  u.  on 

OfiBoer,    The  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  that  night  intelligence  of  the  disaster  reached 

th«  Life-Saving  Service  were  thus  notified,  and  Kittyhawk,  and  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  pri- 

by  them  steamers  of  the  navy  and  wrecking  vate  Davis,  carrying  telegraphic  and  signal  ap- 

cotnpanies  were  started  to  the  fatal  point  of  paratus,  was  riding  through  the  night  oud  storm 

the  shore  on  which  the  Huron  had  gone  to  to  the  scene.    By  4  a.  u.  he  had  reached  the 

pieces.     The  Kittyhawk  observer,  immediate-  vessel,  established  his  telegraph  station  abreast 

\t  on  receiving  orders  fKim  the  Chief  Signal  of  her,  opened  communication,  and  forwarded 

Officer,  opened  a  "  wreck -station  "  abreast  of  a  report  to  the  Chief  Signal  Office  at  Washing- 

th^   fonndered  vessel   before  daylight  of   the  ton,  and  was  putting  in  motion  all  the  maohin- 

23tli.  connecting  it  by  a  temporary  telegraph-  eryot  relief  and  succor  which  tlie  country  could 

wire  with  his  station,  and,  working  this  i'n-  command.    The  observers  of  the  coast  signal 

jirovised  station  on  the  open  beach,  white  the  -  stations,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  board  ves- 

gule  was  yet  raging,  drew  toward  the  apot  the  sels  that  have  gone  ashore,  and  open  commnni- 

whole  organized  relief  force  of  the  Govern-  csliou  with  the  laad.    An  instance  of  this  may 

oieDt    Auinilar  service  was  performed  on  the  be  cited  from  the  action  of  private  Harrison  of 
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the  Signal  Corps,  at  Cape  Henry,  when  the  bark 
Giuseppe  Massonue  was  wrecked  near  that  sta- 
tion, Febraary  10,  1878.  His  presence  pre- 
yented  the  crew  from  deserting  their  ship, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  powerful  wrecking  steam- 
ers, was  subsequently  saved.  Other  instances 
of  boarding  vessels  could  be  cited,  as  those  of 
the  Italian  bark  Francesco  Bellagambaand  the 
British  steamship  Antonio,  both  boarded  by 
Signal  Service  men  who  afterward  kept  up 
signal  conversation  with  the  shore  until  the 
ships  were  saved.  But  these  oases  will  suffice 
to  show  the  immense  share  the  Coast  Signal 
Service  has  in  the  results  announced  by  the 
Life-Saving  Service.  Without  the  Signal  Ser- 
vice cooperation,  the  latter  would  often,  in 
emergencies  that  arise,  be  powerless  to  com- 
mand the  needed  help,  as  well  as  to  communi- 
cate with  stranded  vessels.  For  the  latter  ser- 
vice, only  men  driUed  in  signaling  can  avail. 

So  arranged  is  the  Coast  Signal  Service,  that 
not  only  are  its  storm-flags  and  danger-warn- 
ings visible  by  vessels  moving  off  the  coast, 
but  even  a  vessel  en  toyage  (say  one  which  is 
bound  from  the  equator  to  New  York),  as  she 
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passes  Cape  Henlopen,  may  inquire  by  si^alsi 
whether  aoy  hurricane  is  impending;   if  »>, 
whether  she  has  time  to  reach  Sandy  Hook 
before  its  arrival,  or  must  take  shelter  behind 
the  Delaware  Breakwater.    Or,  a  vessel  bound 
from  Kew  York  or  any  northern  port  south- 
ward, on  reaching  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware, 
can  make  inquiry  as  to  whether  any  storm  is 
likely  to  strike  her  before  she  can  pass  Caf>e 
Hatteras,  and  receive  full  advice  by  telegrai>h 
from  the  Chief  Signal  Office  at  Washington,  in 
a  very  brief  time.    With  adequate  appropria- 
tions, this  Coast  Signal  Service  could  eaeily  bt^ 
made  of  far  greater  value  to  all  the  alitppin;; 
and  mercantile  interests.    As  the  Chief  Sigr.al 
Officer  has  said,  ^*  The  time  is  not  far  distaiit 
when  the  possession  of  a  coast  not  covered  b y 
seaooast  storm-signal  and  Signal  Service  sta- 
tions, watching  as  sentinels  each  its  own  be&t 
of  sea  and  shore,  and  ready  to  summon  aid  by 
electric  wires,  will  be  held  as  much  an  evi- 
dence of  semi-barbarism,  as  is  now  among  civ- 
ilized nations  the  holding  of  any  nationml  coa>t 
without  a  system  of  lighthouse  lights.*^  In  the 
event  of  war,  with  a  completed  chain  of  coa^t 
signal  statious,  no  part  of  onr  expose^i 
sea-front  could  be  threatened  without 
immediate  intelligence  of  the  fact  beinj; 
flashed  to  the  Washington  office  and  ail 
along  the  coast,  and  the  defensive  power 
of  the  Goverum'ent  oonceotrated  at  the 
point  endangered.    The  chain  of  tele- 
graphic seacoast  stations  at  preeent  is 
610  miles  long,  stretching  from  Sandy 
Hook  to  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River. 
The  Signal  Service  Telegraph  Systej/*, 
constructed,  owned,  and  operated  by  the 
Signal  Service,  covers,  however,  a  mu«  h 
larger  area  than  the  seacoast  mentiont^i. 
In  pursuance  of  acts  of  Congress,  thi^ 
service  has  now  completed  in  the  in- 
terior and  upon  the  fronUer  an  extt-n- 
rive  network  of  telegraphic  lines  for 
connecting  military  posts,  with  a  vi€« 
to  the  protection  of  the  population  from 
Indian  depredations,  aud  the  rendition 
of  meteorological,  military,  and  other 
reports  to  the  Government.     A  touJ 
length  of  4,000  miles  of  frontier  line  is 
now  operated  and  maintained  by  the 
Signal  Corps.     This  connected  sjstvm 
of  telegrapn-lines  is  one  of  the  mo^  e t« 
fective  safeguards  against  Indian  raiii3 
and  warlike  movementa,  rince  it  en- 
ables the  scattered  military  forces  uf 
the  United  States  to  obtain  timely  th*- 
tice  of  such  movements,  and  to  concen- 
trate quickly  at  any  threatened  point  t<> 
repel  attack.     The  Indian  strategy  i> 
to  pass  between  the  Government  an»% 
posts  unobserved,  so  that  thdr  pl^^ 
may  not  be  reported — a  very  dimcu.^t 
thing  in  a  region  traversed  by  electric 
wires.    To  break  them  is  to  annooDoi* 
their  purpose  and  betray  themseive« 
alarming  the  posts  and  settlements  on 
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both  ndes  of  the  break,  and  evoking  spirited  deductions,  and  especially  by  reproducing  the 

pursuit  and  severe  punishment  by  the  troops,  data  furnished  in  its  *'  Monthly  Weather  Re- 

As  an  engine  of  civilization  the  frontier  tele-  view,'^  and  in  the  daily  telegraphic  '*  Synop- 

graph  rivals  the  railway,  enabling  the  Govern-  sis.'*  lime  and  toil  are  necessary  to  harvest  the 

ment  to  throw  an  sdgis  of  protection  over  the  fruit  of  seeds  sown ;  but,  as  the  President  of  the 

rapidly  expanding  wave  of  Western  emigration,  American  Geographic^  Society,  Chief  Justice 

and  thus  facilitating  no  doubt  the  sale  and  set-  Daly,  has  said,  ^^  Nothing  in  the  nature  of  sci- 

tlement,  as  well  as  the  material  development,  entiflo  investigation  by  the  national  Govern- 

of  the  pnbiio  lands.    These  Signal  Service  lines  ment  has  proved  so  acceptable  to  the  people, 

are  in  part  self-supporting,  as  they  transmit  not  or  has  been  productive  in  so  short  a  time  of 

only  Gt>vernment  but  private  telegrams  of  the  such  important  results,  as  the  establishment  of 

civilian  population,  and  save  the  expense  of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau."  Like  a  little  army, 

telegraphing  by  otner  lines  the  meteorological  however,  which  has  fought  its  way  to  a  com- 

reports  necessary  for  the  weather  -  work  at  manding  yet  difficult  position,  its  ranks  must  be 

Washington,  besides  serving  to  convey  a  great  recruited  and  its  resources  be  augmented  before 

nnmber  of  official  dispatches  and  correspond-  it  can  push  its  conquests  forward  or  reap  what 

ence  for  various  departments  of  the  Govern-  it  has  sown. 

ment,  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  trans-  SOUTH  CAROLINA.     By  a  letter  dated 

mitted  at  considerable  cost  on  non-govemmen-  February  24,  1879,  addressed  to  Lieutenant- 

tal  lines  or  sent  by  couriers.  Governor  Simpson  as  acting  Governor,  Wade 

But,  apart  from  all  the  incidental  benefits  Hampton  resigned  his  office  of  Governor  of 

and  eoonomies  wrought  by  this  frontier  tele-  South  Carolina.    On  the  26th  W.  D.  Simpson 

graph  system,  its  value  in  the  scientific  work  was  formally  sworn  in  and  installed  as  Gov- 

of  the  Weather  Bureau  proper  is  felt  to  be  the  ernor  of  the  State.  On  the  same  day  Governor 

greatest.  The  lines  in  Texas  have  made  it  pos-  Simpson  commissioned  Mr.  Hampton  as  United 

Bible  to  furnish  weather-reports  daily  on  the  States  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  to  which 

coast  of  that  State ;  and  those  in  the  Northwest  office  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature  at  the 

permit  a  series  of  observations  and  reports  not  November  session  of  1878  bad  elected  him  by 

otherwise  attainable,  which  are  of  the  first  a  unanimous  vote. 

importance  for  all  purposes  of  weather-predio-  For  the  regular  session  of  1879,  the  Legisla- 
tion throughout  the  United  States.  Meager  as  ture  met  at  Columbia  on  November  25th. 
the  data  now  obtainable  from  the  Northwest  On  December  10th  the  two  Houses  convened 
are,  they  are  indispensable  for  the  processes  of  in  joint  assembly  to  elect  an  Associate  Justice 
weather-telegraphy  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  of  the  Sunreme  Court  in  the  place  of  A.  C. 
and  lake  region.  To  study  these  momentous  Haskell,  who  at  the  beginning  of  that  month 
meteorological  agencies,  and  to  receive  timely  had  resigned.  The  candidates  were  Samuel 
notice  of  their  arrival  on  the  extreme  north-  McGowan  of  Abbeville  and  W.  D.  Wallace  of 
we»tem  frontier,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  Union.  Mr.  McGowan  was  elected  by  a  ma- 
task,  80  far  as  weather-prognostication  goes,  jority  of  three,  the  vote  having  stood  76  and  73 
that  the  Signal  Service  could  pursue.  The  ex-  respectively.  The  joint  convention  then  pro- 
tension  of  its  telegraphic  and  observational  ceeded  to  ballot  for  the  election  of  a  Chief  Jus- 
statioas  in  this  direction  would  immensely  en-  tice  of  that  Court  for  six  years.  Henry  Mclver, 
hance  its  general  effectiveness,  and  give  a  fresh  one  of  the  two  Associate  Justices,  was  unani- 
atimulns  to  almost  every  meteorological  inves-  mously  elected,  having  received  all  of  the  146 
tigauon  which  the  Service  is  now  pushing.  votes  then  oast.     On  December  15th  Jndge 

The  length  of  Signal  Service  telegraph-lines  Mclver  declined  the  office,  and  the  two  Houses 

in  the  interior  and  on  the  frontier  at  present  is  met  together  again  on  the  18th.     Governor 

a^  follows:  Arizona  Division,  934  miles,  with  Simpson  receive  131  votes,  the  whole  nnmber 

17  stations,  from  12  of  which  weather-reports  cast,  and  was  elected.  In  regard  to  the  va- 
are  received  at  Washington ;  New  Mexico  Di-  cancy  of  this  seat  as  occurring  in  1880,  there  is 
vision,  486  miles,  with  12  stations,  from  6  of  a  decided  disagreement  between  its  present 
which  reports  are  daily  received ;  Texas  Di-  occupant,  Chief  Justice  Willard,  and  the  State 
vision,  1,590  miles,  with  28  stations,  25  of  Legislature.  He  was  elected  by  the  Legisla- 
which  telegraph  full  meteorological  reports ;  ture  of  1877  upon  the  office  becoming  vacant 
the  Northwestern  Division,  921    miles,  with  by  the  death  of  Judge  Moses ;  and  while  the 

18  stations;  and  Uie  Washington  Territory  Di-  Legislature  of  1879  was  formally  electing  his 
vision,  69  miles,  with  2  stations ;  total,  4,000  successor,  he  plainly  declared,  as  he  has  also 
miles,  with  77  stations.  done  since,  that  no  vacancy  of  his  office  is  to 

In  concluding  this  necessarily  much  con-  occur  in  1880;  that  he  was  elected  m  1877  for 

densed  sketch  of  the  national  weather  service,  the  full  term  of  six  years;  that  the  Legislature, 

its  pressing  wants  should  not  be  overlooked,  according  to  the  State  Constitution,  has  no 

No  other  service  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  in-  legal  power  to  elect  his  successor  before  the 

torests  which  it  daily  subserves  for  inteUigent  expiration  of  his  sexennial  term ;  and  that  he 

cooperation.    The  public  press  can  do  much  to  is  determined  to  keep  his  seat  after  August  1, 

advance  its  development  by  systematic  republi-  1880,  leaving  to  the  now  elected  Chief  Justice 

cation  and  explanation  of  its  observations  and  the  task  of  dispossessing  him  of  it  on  a  writ  of 
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quo  warranto.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  stated  gate  to  about  eighteen  million  dollars,  threw  out 
that  at  the  time  of  his  election  in  1877  *'tbe  six  millions  of  Siem  altogether,  and  proposed  &8 
understanding  and  intention  of  those  who  elect-  a  compromise  to  reoognize  one  half  of  the  re- 
ed him  was  to  elect  bim  for  only  the  three  on-  maining  twelve  millions,  or  fiftj  cents  la  the 
expired  years  of  tlie  term  of  Chief  Justice  Mo*  dollar,  as  valid,  to  be  funded  and  bear  interest 
ses,  ending  August  1,  1880,"  and  that  he  ao-  payable  at  stated  times  thereafter,  thus  reda- 
oepted  the  position  on  that  understanding.  cing  her  entire  debt  to  about  six  millioDB.  Tb\s 

The  Legislature  of  1879  closed  its  session  on  was  sanctioned  on  her  part  by  a  law  enacted 

December  24th,  having  passed  about  two  hun-  at  that  yearns  session,  known  as  the  fondiDg  or 

dred  acts  and  joint  resolutions,  among  which  consolidation  act,  entitled  '^An  act  to  reduce 

are  the  following:  the  public  debt  of  the  State,  and  to  provide  for 

**  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  the  redemp-  the  payment  of  the  same.    Approved  Decern- 

tion  of  forfeited  lands."  her  22,  1873."    This  compromise  was  accepted 

*^  A  joint  resolution  proponng  an  amendment  by  the  Staters  creditors,  was  for  the  most  part 

to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  relating  to  the  executed  during  the  subsequent  years,  and  w&s 

homestead,  and  providing  for  the  benefits  there-  regarded  generally  as  a  final  settlement   In 

of  to  be  shared  equally  by  all  classes  of  citi-  1877  the  Legislature  i^pointed  a  special  com- 

zens."    It  provides  for  a  homestead  not  ex-  mittee  "to  investigate  the  public  debt  of  tbe 

ceeding  one  thousand  dollars  in  value  to  every  State."  This  committee  presented  to  tbe  Legis- 

citizen  in  possession  of  land ;  and  for  an  ex-  lature  of  1878  a  detailed  report  of  its  Ubor.4, 

emption  of  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  per-  declaring  about  $1,800,000  of  the  said  conM)li- 

sonal  property,  and  the  crops  and  products  of  dated  debt  not  valid,  either  totally  or  partially, 

the  said  land ;  with  an  amendment  extending  as  tainted  with  fraud,  or  resting  on  vouchers 

the  exemption  of  the  said  amendment  to  any  not  issued  in  accordance  with  the  law.    This 

married  woman  who  is  not  the  head  of  a  family  report  was  decidedly  opposed  by  a  large  nura- 

and  owns  a  separate  estate,  while  the  head  of  her  of  the  members,  who  insisted  on  the  inviuU- 

the  family  does  not.  bility  of  the  consolidation  act,  and  as  decidedij 

"  An  act  requiring  railroads  to  furnish  con-  favored  by  a  larger  number,  who  stood  for  re- 

signees  an  itemized  statement  of  ireight  charges,  jecting  the  fraudulent  or  illegal  portion  of  the 

and  to  settle  according  to  the  bills  of  lading."  innded  debt.    To  prevent  a  split  in  tbe  Demo- 

"  An  act  to  prohibit  the  running  of  freight  cratic  party,  which  seemed  imminent,  a  corn- 
trains,  and  to  regulate  the  running  of  passenger  promise  was  finally  agreed  to  by  referring  tbe 
and  mail  trains,  on  Sundays."  whole  matter  to  the  aeci«on  of  a  special  coort 

^'  An  act  to  prevent  and  punish  the  inter-  consisting  of  three  Circuit  Judges,  with  the 

marrying  of  races."  right  of  appeal  from  it  to  the  Supreme  Court 

"  An  act  to  enforce  the  use  of  a  uniform  se-  of  the  State,  and  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe 

ries  of  text-books  in  the  free  public  schools  of  United  States.    This  special  oonrt,  commonly 

this  State."  styled  '^the  Bond  Court,"  waa  then  created, 

**  An  act  to  provide  artificial  limbs  for  all  and  its  members  designated  by  a  law  enacts 

soldiers  of  the  State  who  lost  their  legs  or  arms  for  that  purpose.    Cases  embracing  all  dassei 

during  military  service  in  the  years  1861, 1862,  of  State  bonds  were  made  up  and  duly  argned 

1863.  1864,  and  1865."  before  this  Court,  which  decided  some  of  them, 

"  An  act  to  raise  supplies  and  make  appro-  as  did  also  the  State  Supreme  Court  on  appe&) 

priations  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  No-  on  September  27th,  establishing  rules  for  de- 

vember  1,  1879."    In  the  engrossment  of  this  termining  whether,  how  far,  and  for  wbit 

act  two  grave  mistakes  occurred,  both  in  the  reason  any  State  obligation  is  nnll  and  void, 

second  section,  which  were  discovered  when  it  according  to  the  State  Constitution.    At  tbe 

was  too  late  to  correct  them.    As  passed  by  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  November,  1879, 

the  two  Houses,  the  act  orders  the  levy  of  a  the  previous  year  s  disagreement  oonceraiiu: 

State  tax  of  four  and  a  half  mills  on  the  dollar ;  the  rejection  of  a  portion  of  the  consolidated 

OS  ratified  and  published,  it  orders  the  levy  of  a  debt  was  renewed  among  its  members,  to  that 

tix  of  four  and  three  quarters  mills.    It  also  a  proposition  to  abolish  the  Bond  Coort  was 

makes  provision  for  the  Charleston  military  introduced  and  barely  defeated,  tbe  vote  bem^ 

organization,  which  had  not  been  agreed  to  by  62  to  57  in  the  House  of  Represoitatives  and 

the  House  of  Representatives.  16  to  16  in  the  Senate.    All  contention  was  at 

"  An  act  to  continue  in  force  an  act  extend-  last  ended  apparently  for  ever  by  the  passage 

ing  the  time  for  funding  the  unquestioned  debt  of  the  law  before  mentioned,  entitled  '*  An  art 

of  the  State."  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  tbe  public  dtbt 

The  settlement  of  her  questioned  debt  has  of  the  State  in  accordance  with  the  decisioa  of 

been  provided  for  by  another  act,  which  is  con-  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina."    It 

sidered  the  most  important  of  the  session  of  creates  the  office  of  a  Special  Commisaoner, 

1 879,  as  it  finally  and  for  ever  determines  a  mat-  and  appoints  James  0.  Colt  as  aoeh.    His  do- 

ter  which  has  long  kept  the  creditors  and  citi-  ties  are  to  examine  the  outstanding  obiigation« 

zens  of  South  Carmina  in  great  anxiety.  In  1878  of  the  State  under  denominations  pointed  oat 

the  State  sifted  all  her  outstanding  obligations  in  the  act,  and  ascertain  the  vaHdtty,  total  or 

of  every  denomination,  amotmting  in  the  aggre-  partial,  of  each,  in  accordance  with  tbe  princh 
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pies  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  plete  the  payment  of  the  interest  dae  on  the 

State  in  the  decision  of  the  cases  referred  to  consolidated  debt  for  1879,  the  sam  of  $144,- 

by  the  act,  and,  if  any  obligations  are  found  875  was  appropriated  out  of  the  $176,000  col- 

partially  invalid^  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  lected  in  the  two  previous  years  for  that  pur- 

of  their  valid  portion,  and  compute  the  inter-  pose,  and  lying  still  in  the  Treasury.    The  re- 

est  accrued  on  it  up  to  July  1,  1878;  to  report  maining  $117,000  out  of  the  $475,000  of  the 

monthly  to  the  Treasurer  the  State  obligations  State  tax,  and  the  royalty  to  be  collected  on 

BO  investigated  and  ascertained,  specifying  their  phosphates,  are  considered  sufficient  to  cover 

respective  denominations  and  numbers,  with  all  the  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  new  year. 

the  amounts  of  the  valid  and  invalid  portions  The  $200,000  yielded  by  the  two  additional 

of  each,  and  the  amount  of  interest  accrued  on  mills  of  State  tax,  and  the  entire  poll-tax, 

the  valid  portion  to  July  1,  1878 ;  and  so  con-  amounting  to  $100,000,  are  applied  exclusively 

tinue  until  he  shall  have  examined  and  reported  to  the  public  schools. 

on  the  entire  consolidated  debt.    The  act  gives  The  schools  were  attended  in  1879  by  58,- 

the  holder  of  State  obligations  so  investigated  868  white  pupils  and  64,095  colored — in  all, 

and  reported  upon  the  right  to  surrender  them  122,468,  which  is  the  largest  number  on  record 

to  the  State  Treasurer  for  cancellation,  and  for  any  one  year  in  South  Carolina.  The  average 

anthorizes  the  Treasurer  to  issue  and  hand  to  number  ofcolored  children  in  the  public  schools 

the  holder  a  new  bond  or  certificate  of  stock  in  1879  was  about  45  per  cent,  greater  than  in 

equal  in  amount  to  the  valid  portion  of  the  any  preceding  year.   The  newly  erected  lyceum 

bond,  certificate  of  stock,  coupon,  or  interest  for  colored  students  in  Charleston  was  dedi- 

order  so  surrendered  and  canceled.    The  new  cated  on  September  2d. 

bond  so  issued  '^  is  to  have  the  same  benefits  From  the  reports  made  by  circuit  Judges  and 

and  privileges  as  those  provided  for  in  the  act  solicitors,  after  due  inquiries  instituted  in  their 

approved  December  22,  1873,  entitled  *  An  act  respective  sections,  it  appears  that  crime  in 

to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  public  debt  of  the  South  Carolina  has  decreased  at  least  one  third 

State,  and  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  since  1877.    The  number  of  convicts  commit- 

saine.* ''    The  maturity  of  the  first  coupon  or  ted  to  the  State  Prison  from  November  1, 1878, 

iuierest  due  on  these  new  bonds  is  fixed  by  the  to  the  latter  port  of  November,  1879,  was 

act  on  January  1,  1879.  1,017.    Nearly  three  fourths  of  that  number 

A  bill  to  redistrict  the  State,  increasing  the  had  been  leased  out  by  the  Board  of  Directors 

number  of  her  Congressional  districts  from  four  of  the  Penitentiary,  as  authorized  by  law,  to 

to  five,  was  introduced  in  the  Lower  House,  nine  different  parties,  among  them  four  rail  way 

and,  after  debate,  indefinitely  postponed  by  a  companies,  to  be  kept  at  the  places  of  their 

vote  of  55  to  40.    It  is  stated  that  the  passage  several  works,  and  under  their  charge.    The 

of  this  bill  would  have  secured  a  Republican  applicant  for  convict-labor,  after  his  applica- 

Congressman  for  Charleston  for  ever,  as  the  tion  has  been  approved,  is  required  by  the 

election  in  that  district  would  have  been  then  Board  of  Directors  to  sign  a  contract  embody- 

controUed  by  the  colored  vote.  ing  the  terms  of  the  lease,  and  give  a  sufficient 

A  registration  bill  requiring  all  voters  to  be  bond  for  its  faithful  execution ;  the  terms  usu- 

able  to  write  their  names,  and  several  bills  pro-  ally  being  that  the  lessee  shall  feed,  clothe,  and 

hibiting  the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons,  guard  the  prisoners  intrusted  to  him,  provide 

were  voted  down  or  indefinitely  postponed.  them  with  medical  attendance,  and  in  addition 

A  joint  resolution  calling  for  a  Coustitu-  pay  to  the  State  a  stipulated  monthly  rate  for 

tiooal  Convention  was  introduced  in  the  Lower  each  convict  during  the  time  he  has  worked. 

II  jiise,  and,  on  motion,  tabled  unanimously  The  prisoners  thus  leased  out  up  to  the  close 

without  debate.  of  November,  1879,  numbered  727,  of  whom 

The  State  finances  appear  to  be  in  a  satisfac-  157  had  died,  77  had  escaped,  and  some  had 
tory  condition,  and  the  administration  of  the  been  killed.  Among  the  prisoners  remaining 
government  commendably  economical.  The  in  the  penitentiary  itself,  their  average  monthly 
aggregate  expenditures  for  the  legislative,  ex-  number  being  290,  there  were  from  November 
ecntive,  and  Judicial  departments  during  the  1,  1878,  to  the  latter  part  of  November,  1879, 
fiscal  year  ended  October  31,  1879,  amounted  83  deaths,  8  escapes,  and  1  killed.  Since  Jan- 
to  $124,895.  For  the  year  ending  October  nary  1,  1879,  ten  months,  the  deaths  of  the 
31,  1880,  the  State  and  ordinary  county  taxes  convicts  at  the  State  Prison  numbered  18,  in- 
to be  levied  are  as  follows :  A  general  State  eluding  5  returned  thither  from  the  places  of 
tax  of  4}  mills  on  the  dollar,  with  two  mills  their  work  outside  in  a  dyim?  condition.  The 
addition^  for  the  public  schools,  and  a  county  Greenwood  and  Augusta  Railway  Company^ 
tax  of  3  mills  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  4f  to  whom  the  largest  number  ef  convicts  have 
millfl  of  State  ttfx,  reckoning  the  aggregate  value  been  leased,  is  charged  with  having  violated 
of  taxable  property  in  South  Carolina  at  $185,-  the  terms  of  its  contract  in  all  points  rospect- 
0<30,000,  are  expected  to  yield  $100,000  each  ing  their  treatment  Out  of  the  285  prboners 
mill,  in  aU  $475,000.  Of  this  amount,  $844,-  sent  to  this  company,  128  had  died,  a  rate  of 
372  IB  appropriated  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  mortality  exceeding  40  per  cent,  and  87  had 
conaolidEited  debt  for  1880,  and  $84,000  to  pay  escaped.  On  complaints  made  during  the  snm- 
tbe  deficiency  bonds  of  the  State.     To  com-  mer,  the  Board  of  Directors  sent  three  physi- 
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cians  at  different  times  to  visit  the  conviotB  rare  supplied  bv  the  importation  of  some  slnlle^l 
employed  od  that  line,  and  report  professionally  hands  from  the  Northern  mills,  who  hare  tao^'ht 
as  to  their  treatment  and  the  cause  of  their  a  nnmber  of  native  yonng  women  and  men  Luw 
mortality.  The  separate  reports  of  these  phy-  to  feed  and  direct  the  machines.  Nine  sncii 
sicians  all  pointed  out  its  caose  by  averring  factories  were  in  operation  in  different  parts  of 
that  the  convicts  leased  to  that  road  were  most  the  State  in  June,  1879,  some  of  whico  wtre 
inhumanly  treated  in  all  respects,  giving  de-  organized  in  1866,  bnt  most  of  them  since  187u. 
tails  of  what  they  saw  among  the  prisoners  at  All  were  busy,  with  more  orders  than  tU-j 
the  place  of  their  work  as  well  as  among  the  ooald  execute,  and  carrying  on  a  very  Incrative 
sick  at  the  stockades  and  the  hospitd,  so  business.  They  employ  in  the  aggregate  above 
called.  The  most  unfit  for  duty  among  these  66,000  spindles,  with  a  proportionate  nniul'tr 
convicts,  26  in  number,  were  by  order  of  the  of  looms,  attended  to  by  about  1,400  operative^ 
Board  of  Directors,  under  the  care  of  two  at  wages  ranging  from  26  cents  to  $3  a  day, 
physicians,  removed  to  the  penitentiary  on  Sep-  according  to  usefulness.  A  large  proportiuc 
tember  16th,  two  of  them  dying  before  reach-  of  these  operatives  are  lodged  in  conTeuitLt 
ing  it,  and  one  soon  after  his  arrival.  By  a  cabins  erected  near  the  factories  for  that  pur- 
subsequent  order  the  Board  of  Directors  re-  pose.  Their  aggregate  annual  producticn  i< 
called  almost  all  of  the  convicts  leased  to  the  reckoned  at  above  66,000,000  yards  of  shirt  iDc 
Greenwood  and  Augusta  Railroad;  but  the  sheeting,  and  drilling,  and  many  million  pouMi^ 
company  refused  to  comply  with  the  order,  on  of  yam.  One  of  the  three  largest  among  xU-^ 
the  ground  that  the  convicts  had  been  granted  establishments  is  the  Piedmont  MannfacturiLj 
them  by  the  Legislature,  and  that  only  the  Company ^s  mill,  incorporated  three  yeart  tp>, 
Legislature  could  take  them  away.  This  mat-  and  situated  on  the  Saluda  River,  about  ek^ru 
ter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Legis-  miles  from  Greenville,  on  the  Greenville  and  Ci>- 
latnre  early  in  the  session  of  1879,  and  two  lumbia Railroad  line.  It  has  12,800  spindles,  cm- 
sets  of  resolutions,  very  strongly  worded,  were  ploys  276  operatives,  and  prodnces  daily  ahyj 
introduced  in  the  Lower  House,  to  investigate  16,000  yards  of  shirting,  sheeting,  and  driliir.i:. 
the  subject  and  bring  the  guilty  parties  to  con-  and  2,800  pounds  of  yams.  From  the  b(v>k.< 
dign  punishment ;  the  one  intrusting  the  in-  of  this  company  it  appears  that,  for  the  Tear 
vestigation  to  a  special  committee  appointed  ended  March  81,  1879,  its  surplus  assets  ovtr 
for  that  purpose,  the  other  to  the  two  Com-  all  liabilities  amounted  to  $36,889,  and  tiie 
mittees  on  the  Penitentiary  of  the  Senate  and  gross  profits  on  the  sale  of  that  year's  irriiij- 
House  of  Representatives,  working  jointly,  factures  to  $66,684,  classified  as  follows :  Pn>i- 
with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers.  its  on  local  sales,  $24,820.04;  on  sales  to  NVw 

The  general   condition   of   South  Carolina  York,  $9,401.98;  on  sales  to  Boston  (Tan)?^ 

with  regard  to  trade  and  other  material  inter-  $10,619.64;  on  sales  to  Baltimore,  $7,lK>.li): 

ests  appears  to  have  considerably  improved  of  on  sales  to  all  other  parts,  $6,163.46. 

late  years.    There  was  in  1879  a  large  increase  L.  F.  Cardozo,  ex-Treasurer  of  Sontli  ( iirr>- 

in  the  quantity  of  bacon  made  in  the  State ;  lina,  and  Robert  Smalls,  a  member  of  her  Ia  ir^r-- 

besides,  provisions  in  general  were  low,  and  the  latnre  in  both  Houses  for  a  number  of  ttni;^. 

colored  people  employed  worked  well.    The  and  lastly  a  Representative  in  Congress,  U:l 

crop8in1879,  with  some  exceptions,  were  good,  colored,  and  since  November  28,  1878,  uDCt: 

and  sold  at  remnnerative  prices.    In  conse-  sentence  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanor*  to 

quence,  the  farmers  as  a  body  are  in  better  cir-  office,  with  regard  especially  to  money  m&titrr^. 

cnmstances  and  out  of  debt,  or  nearly  so,  for  were  pardoned  by  Governor  Simpson  od  Ai  ru 

the  first  time  in  a  long  series  of  years.    The  ad-  28, 1879.    He  had  previously  pardoned  L.  C.>> 

vance  in  the  selling  price  of  cotton  at  the  end  Carpenter,  a  white  Republican  Senator  in  :> - 

of  the  year  was  equal  to  $12  a  bale ;  which,  on  State  Legislature,  ccmvicted  on  a  likecharre.  i  d 

a  crop  of  800,000  bales  raised  in  the  State,  October,  1879,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  T'  ;- 

makes  a  difference  of  over  $8,000,000  in  favor  ted  States,  to  whom  Mr.  Smalls  had  brought  l^ 

of  planters  and  farmers.    The  value  of  land  in  case  on  appeal  from  the  State  Supreme  c  o^rt. 

South  Carolina  has  increased,  especially  in  the  on  a  writ  of  error,  dismissed  it  on  motion  of  M  >^ 

middle  and  upper  districts.    An  Agricultural  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  the  app^^lUiit^ 

Department  is  now  established  in  the  State  by  counsel  concurring  Mr.  Smalls  is  to  pay  th- 

a  law  entitled  ^*An  act  to  create  a  Depart-  costs  in  the  case.    Thisissaidtobe  tliela>t  >Tt' 

ment  of  Agriculture,  defining  its  powers  and  of  the  numerous  criminal  prosecutions,  ci^-Lv^l 

duties,  and  charging  it  with  the  inspection  of  political  cases,  instituted  before  the  courts  <>f 

phosphates  and  the  regulation  and  sale  of  com-  South  Carolina, 

mercial  fertilizers."  SPAIN,   a  kingdom   of  sonthem  £ur  :-\ 

The  establishment  and  working  of  cotton-  King,  Alfonso  XII.,  bom  November  28,  In  7. 

mills  for  the  production  of  shirting,  sheeting,  proclaimed  King  December  80,  1874.    He  tra- 

drilling,  and  yarn,  seem  to  be  growing  into  great  married  on  January  28,  1878,  to  Maria  de  !:.« 

dimensions  in  South  Carolina.    The  scarcity  Mercedes  (bom  June  24^  1860,  died  June  2* 

of  competent  operatives,  which  was  before  1878),  and  again  on  November  29,  187P,  t- 

the  chief  difiicnlty  encountered  in  the  develop-  Maria  Christine  (bom  July  21, 1858),  dancLur 

ment  of  this  industry,  has  been  in  a  great  mea-  of  Archduke  Charles  Ferdinand  of  Aasthd. 
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The  area  of  Spun  is  196,036  sqoare  miles ; 
the  popalatioD,  acoordiog  to  the  census  of  1877, 
16,623,384.  Of  the  total  population,  8,182,741 
were  males,  and  8,490,643  females.  There  are 
also  2,476  inhabitants  in  the  Spanish  possessions 
of  northern  Africa,  making  in  all  16,626,860. 
Of  this  number,  40,741  were  foreigners. 

The  revenue  was  estimated  in  the  budget 
of  1878-79  at  750,630,202  pesetas  (1  peseta= 
19'3  cents),  and  the  expenditures  at  758,177,- 
865  pesetas.  The  public  debt  on  June  30, 1878, 
amounted  to  12,875,007,428  pesetas. 
^  According  to  a  new  plan  of  the  Minister  of 
War,  the  Spanish  armj  is  to  consist  in  time  of 
peace  of  100,000  men,  of  whom  69,492  will 
belong  to  the  infantry,  16,130  to  the  cavalry, 
10,232  to  the  artillery,  and  4,146  to  the  corps 
of  engineers.  The  fleet  in  1878  was  composed 
as  follows : 


The  area  and  population  of  the  foreign  oolo* 
nies  are  as  follows : 


NAVY. 


y«uelt  of  tiie  flrtt  ekst : 

ft  iroaekda , 

9  Bcrew-fHgAtes 

2  pifddle-stoAiDer* 

VeMels  of  the  seeood  daat : 

7  paddle-steamert 

9  screw-steamert 

StniLn>orts 

YeiMili  or  the  third  ckat : 

1  iron-dad  monitor 

16  screw  staamara , 

tdfonboata 

7  paddle-atMuners 

8  wrew  transport-Teasels. , 
Vessels  not  olMaifled : 

2  8teamera 

S9  smaU  steamers , 


lU      Total 


HOFM  'pOWWa 


4,800 
6,020 
1,000 

2,080 

1.895 

600 

2«0 

8,820 

95& 

T37 
410 

610 
1,184 


628 


21,271 


The  commerce  in  1878  was  as  follows  (value 
in  pesetas): 


ARTICLES. 

Impofto. 

Export*. 

Grata 

22,100,000 
10,600,000 
88,700,000 
1,600,000 
19,600,000 

92,600,000 

21,200,000 

'7,800*  000 

16,200,000 

105,800,000 

82^,666 

20,500,000 

188,900,000 

7.700.000 

Berersffes 

Colooial  ffoods 

Beeds  and  fruits  ...     

Animals  and  animal  provisions. . . 

t  Artidea  of  ibod 

64,900,000 
18,800,000 

285,800,000 

Coal 

Ores  and  mlnerais 

62,200.000 

Raw  metala 

HIdea  and  leather 

68,400,000 

Spinning  material 

6,800,000 

£«parta 

7,100,000 

Wood  and  cork 

1,100,000 

2.  Baw  materials 

182,800,000 

126,600,000 

OfftM  and  pottery  ware 

2,800,000 
10.700,000 
17,10t),000 

21,800,000 

28.000,»i)0 

2,500,000 

4,500,666 

Metallic  goods.... 

2.800.000 

Machinea^T.:;:. .:..::;.:::::: 

YiTM 

WoTen  ffoods 

'wnltnrs. 

Corks. 

84.000.000 

Piper  and  plaTinir  cards 

2.600.000 

8.  MannUMtored  goods 

Drags,  etc 

87,400,000 
19,400,000 

88,900,000 
fi.900.000 

R««*a,  fcts,  and  oils 

18.BOO.00O      sfi-nnoooo 

MIfisnaneons  goods 

2,800,000 

'  " 

86,000,000 

4.  Mlscellsaeoas 

81,600,000 

Total 

897,800,000 

481,800,000 

COLONIES. 

SqoMvnUat. 

PopoUtlOB. 

Ymt. 

1.  Amkbioa: 

Cuba. 

46,884 
8,596 

1,894,616 
661,494 

1877 

Porto  Rloo 

187T 

Total 

49,480 

2,066,010 

2.  Asia  Ain>  OosAinoA: 

I'hiUppinea 

66,866 

5B4 
846 
417 

6,168,682 

18,800 

10,000 

8,000 

1878  ' 

OaroUnea 

1874 

PahuM 

1862 

Ladrones  or  Marianas. . . . . 

1878 

Total 

67,168 

6,200,482 

8.  AraiOA: 

Ouinea  Islaoda 

861 

86.000 

1858 

Total  ooloniea 

117,494 

8,291,442 

•  •  •  • 

Of  the  total  population  of  Cuba,  764,164 
are  whites,  844,050  free  colored  persons,  227,- 
902  slaves,  and  68,400  coolies.  In  Porto  Rico 
there  are  868,484  whites  and  298,060  free  col- 
ored. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  a  new  Ministry 
was  formed,  under  the  presidency  of  Martinez 
Oampos,  who  had  shortly  before  returned  from 
Cuba.  The  Chambers  were  dissolved,  and  the 
new  Chambers  were  ordered  to  assemble  on 
June  1st,  the  election  to  take  place  for  depu- 
ties on  April  20th,  and  for  senators  on  May  8d. 
In  these  new  Chambers  Cuba  was  to  be  rep- 
resented for  the  first  time  by  12  senators  and 
40  deputies.  The  elections  on  April  20th  re- 
sulted in  the  return  of  275  Ministerialists,  82 
Constitutionalists,  and  88  members  of  other 
parties.  The  Ministerial  majority,  however, 
was  increased  to  over  800  with  the  deputies 
from  the  colonies.  The  Government  candi- 
dates were  returned  in  the  majority  of  those 
districts  which  elect  but  one  deputy,  and  were 
also  at  the  head  of  the  poll  in  the  three-cor- 
nered constituencies  owing  to  the  systematic 
abstention  of  the  Intransigente  Federals.  The 
coalition  of  the  Progressists,  the  Constitutional 
party,  and  the  friends  of  Castelar  obtained  for 
the  three  groups  respectively  8, 84,  and  9  seats. 
In  the  ranks  of  the  m<gority  more  than  250 
belonged  to  old  followers  of  the  last  Cabinet 
devoted  to  Canovas  del  Castillo.  The  rest  were 
chiefly  Moderados,  friends  of  Marshal  Campos. 
More  abstentions  took  place  under  the  limited 
iranchise  bill  than  in  1876  with  universal  suf- 
frage ;  but  the  Liberals,  who  contested  more 
than  140  seats,  were  often  beaten  by  a  narrow 
majority.  In  Madrid  7,000  out  of  21,000  voted, 
and  in  Barcelona  2,300  out  of  8,200.  The  sen- 
atorial elections  also  gave  to  the  Ministry  a 
large  majority  in  the  Upper  Chamber. 

The  Cortes  were  opened  on  June  1st  by  the 
King  in  person.  In  his  speech  from  the  throne 
he  said  that  the  Government  would  continue 
in  the  exercise  of  liberal  principles,  abolish 
abuses  in  the  administration,  and  be  as  eco- 
nomical as  possible.  The  relations  to  the  foreign 
powers  were  satisfactory.  Proposals  would  be 
made  to  relieve  the  distress  caused  by  the  war 
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in  Cuba,  and  to  abolisb  slavery  in  tbe  Antilles,  had  assamed  oflSce,  it  tubstitnted  in  place  of  the 

and  witn  tbe  assistance  of  tbe  Cortes  the  Gov-  abolition  biU  of  the  former  Ministry  a  new  one, 

ernment  would  endeavor  to  assimilate  theposi-  which  provided  for  the  gradual  emancipation 

tion  of  tbe  colony  to  that  of  a  province  of  Spain,  of  tbe  slaves  in  Cuba  after  eight  years  of  pri>- 

On  June  26th  tbe  Marquis  of  Orovio,  Minister  visional  servitude  under  their  present  masttr'^, 

of  Finance,  presented  the  estimates  for  1879-  in  1886, 1887,  and  1888.    In  this  shape  it  passed 

^80.    The  expenditure  was  put  at  828,000,000  the  Senate  on  December  26th,  although  the 

pesetas,  and  the  probable  revenue  at  812,000,-  West  Indian  deputies  declared  that  it  would  fiat- 

000.    The  estimates  showed  an  increase  of  ex-  isfy  neither  tbe  owners  nor  the  slaves.    Both 

pendtture,  owing  to  tbe  interest  on  the  debt  and  Houses  then  adjourned. 

tlie  heavy  military  outlays.  The  Minister  fixed  On  November  24tb  the  King  was  married 
the  probable  revenue  at  a  higher  sum  than  the  to  the  Archduchess  Maria  Christine  of  Austria, 
returns  for  the  current  year,  admitting  a  deficit  The  new  Queen  of  Spain,  who  b  the  second  wife 
on  the  estimates  as  well  as  on  the  floating  debt  of  Alfonso  XII.,  was  bom  July  21,  1858.  ^he 
of  the  Treasury.  The  address  was  voted  on  is  a  daughter  of  Archduke  Charles  FerdinaDd 
July  14th  by  247  against  44.  The  Cortes  were  of  Austria,  who  died  in  1874.  Her  relation- 
prorogued  on  July  26th,  without  having  done  ship  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  shown  bj 
any  work  of  importance.  the  genealogical  table  given  in  the  article  Axty 

The  Chambers  reassembled  on  November  tbo-Hunoabian  Monabght. 

8d.    The  principal  question  before  them  in  Juan  Oliva  y  Moncasi,  who  attempted  to  n<- 

this  session  was  tbe  abolition   of  slavery  in  sossinate  King  Alfonso  in  1878,  was  executt^l 

Cuba.    On  November  4th  the  Minister  of  the  on  January  4th,  in  spite  of  numerous  petitioiis 

Colonies  read  in  the  Senate  tbe  Government  for  his  pardon.    Another  attempt  on  tbe  lift: 

bill  providing  for  this  measure.    The  bill  com-  of  tbe  King  was  made  on  December  30th.     A^ 

menced  by  declaring  that  slavery  will  cease  be  was  driving  from  the  palace  with  the  Queen 

from  the  date  of  tbe  promulgation  of  tbe  Isw  for  his  usual  evening  ride,  two  shots  were  firvd 

in  the  *^  Official  Gazette  ^^  of   Havana.     All  at  him  by  a  man  named  Gonzalez.    Thewoull- 

slaves  will  be  compelled  to  remain  for  a  pe-  be  assassin,  who  was  a  waiter  by  profession  hnd 

riod  of  eight  years  in  the  service  of  their  pres-  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  seized  by  tLc 

ent  masters,  who  will  act  as  their  protectors,  attendants. 

tending  them  when  sick,  paying  them  wages.  Anew  rebellion  broke  out  in  Cuba  in  Au- 
and  instructing  tbe  most  capable.  After  the  gust.  On  the  27th  of  that  month  two  icKi.r- 
lapse  of  five  years  one  fourth  of  the  freed  men  gent  bands  appeared  in  the  districts  of  Ik>I- 
will  be  completely  emancipated  from  the  con-  guin  and  Santiago.  General  Blanco  at  on4x> 
trol  of  the  masters,  the  choice  in  this  case  be-  dispatched  2,000  men  from  Havana,  and  cor- 
ing determined  by  lot ;  and  on  the  expiration  dered  tbe  most  energetic  pursuit  of  tbe  dis- 
of  the  eighth  year  tbe  power  of  the  masters  turbers.  The  rebels  were  afterward  joined  i^y 
over  tbe  freed  men  will  entirely  cease.  Cor-  slaveswbohaddemanded  their  liberty,  and  faii- 
poral  punishment  will  then  be  no  longer  per-  ing  to  get  it  bad  run  away.  The  negroef^  s<>'  n 
mitted,  and  any  ofiTenses  committed  by  tbe  ne-  assumed  tbe  lead,  and  began  waging  an  indi^- 
groes  will  be  dealt  with  by  the  public  prosecu-  criminate  war  upon  the  whites,  both  Spaniardr 
tors,  any  act  of  rebellion  being,  however,  pun-  and  Cubans.  In  imitation  of  what  the  Cubuns 
ished  by  court-martial.  In  explaining  the  ob-  did  during  tbe  last  insurrection,  they  con^ti- 
ject  and  intention  of  the  bill,  the  Minister  said  tuted  a  so-called  government  in  almost  iuij  tn- 
tbat  slavery  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  etrable  woods  and  mountains,  ha\ing  at  their 
and  could, no  longer  be  maintained  in  the  civil-  bead  three  mulattoes,  ex-chiefs  of  the  former  in- 
ized  world.  Owing  to  the  impoverished  state  surrection — Maceo,  Grombet,  and  GuiUermcn. 
of  the  Spanish  Exchequer,  it  was  impossible  Immediately  upon  tbe  beginning  of  the  div  <r- 
to  pay  an  indemnity  to  the  owners  or  slaves,  ders,  Captain-General  Blanco  issued  a  derr>^ 
and  the  Government  deemed  it  indispensable  in  which  he  declared  the  province  of  Santiago 
that  the  freed  negroes  should  remain  for  a  cer-  de  Cuba  in  a  state  of  war.  Another  dtxr^-i. 
tain  period  under  the  patronage  of  their  for-  was  published  which,  after  describing  the  nn'^ 
mer  masters ;  for  by  adopting  this  course  the  erable  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  pr«  -v- 
dangers  which  might  ensue  from  tbe  imraedi-  inces  of  Puerto  Principe  and  Santiago  de  Cul>ii 
ate  and  simultaneous  emancipation  of  all  the  in  consequence  of  tbe  last  insurrection,  «li- 
slaves  would  be  avoided.  He  added  that  the  rected  that  $50,000  be  appropriuted  for  thi 
Government  considered  tliat  the  scheme  for  assistance  of  the  province  of  Puerto  Frini-ifr 
the  gradual  enfranchisement  of  the  slaves  was  and  $100,000  for  that  of  Santiago  de  Ci.Su. 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  1870.  Bills  were  also  The  insurrection  continued  during  the  recn^ir.- 
introduced  by  the  Government  for  assimilating  der  of  the  year,  although  the  Government  lU*- 
Cuba  to  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  for  tariff  nied  that  any  importance  was  attached  to  it. 
legislation,  and  other  reforms.  As  it  seemed  A  new  treaty  with  China  regarding  the  iir.- 
impossible  to  obtain  a  majority  in  favor  of  migration  of  Chinese  to  tbe  island  of  CvA..i 
these  measures,  the  Ministry  resigned,  and  a  was  published  in  the  ^*  Official  Gazette ''  •  :' 
new  one  was  formed  on  December  8th,  under  Havana  in  the  beginning  of  July.  Its  prin«.  i  • 
Canovas  del  Castillo.    As  soon  as  this  Ministry  pal  points  were  as  follows: 
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bind  themselves  to  prosecute  those  penons  and  Teeaels 
bringLng  Chinamen  to  Cuba  against  their  will.  Spain 
promises  to  treat  the  Chinese  in  Cuba  with  the  same 
consideration  as  foreijj^ers  of  the  moat  favored  nation. 
To  this  end  the  Chinese  Government  will  provide  with 
a  passport  everj  emigrant,  and  officials  of  both  nations 
will  visit  evciy  emigrant  vessel  leaving  Chinese  ports, 
in  Older  to  insure  a  lull  observance  or  this  law.  The 
Chinese  Government  will  interpose  no  obstacle  to  the 
free  emispration  of  Chinamen.  Tbe  Emperor  of  China 
may  appoint  a  consul  at  Havana  and  all  other  places 
on  the  island  where  consuls  of  other  nations  are  sta- 
tioned, and  these  consuls  will  o^joy  tlie  same  prerocni- 
tlves  as  their  colleagues  of  other  nations.  Any  Cni- 
munan  may  leave  Cuba  whenever  it  pleases  him^  unless 
he  is  subject  to  judicial  prooee^n^.  All  Chinamen 
can  apply  to  the  courts  of  justice,  like  any  other  for- 
eigners ;  and  if  any  of  them  have  been  treated  contrary 
to  law  before  this  treaty  was  signed,  their  complaints 
wiU  be  examined  and  tbeir  rights  accorded  to  them. 

The  treaty  stipulates  that  a  notification  of 
one  year  mast  be  given  of  desire  of  either  party 
for  any  alteration  of  its  provisions. 

SWEDEN^  AND  NORWAY,  two  kingdoms 
of  northern  Europe,  united  under  the  same 
dynasty.  The  King,  Oscar  11.,  bom  January 
21,  1829,  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death 
of  his  brother,  Oharles  XV.,  September  18, 
1872.  He  married  on  June  6,  1857,  Sophia, 
daughter  of  the  Dnke  of  Nassau,  bom  July  9, 
1836.  Their  oldest  son  is  Gustavus,  heir  ap- 
parent, Duke  of  Wermland,  bom  Jane  16, 
ia58. 

SwsDEir. — ^The  executive  authority  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  King,  who  acts  under  the  advice 
of  a  Ministry,  formerly  called  the  Council  of 
State.  The  composition  of  the  Ministry  at  the 
close  of  1879  was  as  follows :  Baron  L.  de  Geer, 
Minister  of  State  and  Justice;  O.  M.  Bjdm- 
stjema.  Foreign  Affairs;  J.  H.  Rosenswfird, 
War;  Baron  F.  W.  von  Otter,  Navy;  H.  L. 
Forsell,  Finance ;  Dr.  0.  G.  Malmstrom,  Edu- 
cation and  Ecdesiastioal  Affairs;  Dr.  L.  T. 
AJmqvist,  Justice.  Besides  these  there  are 
two  Ministers  without  portfolios:  Dr.  N.  H. 
Vult  von  Steyern,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Lov^n. 

The  area  of  Sweden,  inclusive  of  inland  lakes, 
is  170,741  8(}uare  miles.  The  population  of  the 
several  provinces  or  Iftns  on  December  31, 1878, 
was  as  follows : 


The  budget  for  1880  estimates  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  at  72,630,000  crowns  each 
(1  crown  =  26.8  cents).  Besides  the  budget, 
the  Riksdag  of  1879  voted  7,000,000  crowns 
for  the  construction  of  new  railroads,  and 
1,600,000  crowns  to  increase  the  rolling-stock 
and  other  material  of  the  existing  roads.  The 
expenses  of  the  army,  Church,  and  certain  civil 
offices  are  in  part  defrayed  out  of  tlie  revenue 
of  landed  estates  belonging  to  the  Crown,  and 
the  amounts  do  not  appear  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates. The  public  debt  of  Sweden  on  Decem- 
ber 31, 1878,  amounted  to  212,548,240  crowns. 
The  Swedish  army  in  1878  numbered  188,603 
men.  The  navy  consisted  of  43  steamers,  of 
20,271  horse-power  and  155  guns ;  10  sailing 
vessels,  of  105  guns;  and  87  smaller  vessels,  of 
118  guns. 

The  imports  in  1877  amounted  t )  308,420,000 
crowns,  tne  exports  to  215,913,000  crowns.  The 
movement  of  shipping  in  1877  was  as  follows : 
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LomM 

Toai. 

LoadMl 
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Swedish 

4,825 

673 

4,841 

727,188 
182,169 
728,&S2 

7,428 
2,224 
5,161 

957,758 

Norwegian 

Foreign 

675,485 
972,207 

Total 

9,889 

l,5$2,8fi9 

14,818 

2,60^895 

UkNS.  PopohtloD. 

S  toektaoliii,  Cf  tr. . . .  169,429 

Stockholm,  Un....  148,768 

Upsala ia8,Ml 

B  .'jdennaalMMl 144.821 

Ostergdtknd. 870,828 

Jdnk5ping. 195^828 

Kronoberf 169,890 

Cnlmnr »4S,600 

Qottlnnd. 55,011 

Bleking« 185,689 

CbviatluisUd 282,116 

MAlmebiu 845.927 

HAlUmd 185,411 

Oothenbnnr  And  Bo- 

hiu. 957,466 


iJLlfS.  Popalwtlon. 

Elftborg 290,766 

Bkaraborg 258,901 

Wennknd 869,586 

Oerebro.. 181,473 

WeBtmanland 127,586 

Kopperbeig. 190,299 

Oedeboig 172,577 

Westarnorrland ....  162.514 

Jimtland 79,764 

Westerbottan 108,151 

Norbotten 67,681 

Total 4^1,868 


Of  the  total  population,  2,205,292  were  males 
and  2,826,571  females.  In  1877  there  were 
80,674  marriages,  142,674  births,  87,873  deaths, 
and  4,198  still-births. 


Norway. — In  Norway  the  executive  is  rep- 
resented by  the  King,  who  exercises  his  au- 
thority through  a  Council  of  State,  composed 
of  two  ministers  of  state  and  nine  councilors. 
Two  of  the  councilors,  who  are  changed  every 
year,  together  with  one  of  the  ministers,  form 
a  delegation  of  the  Council  of  State  residing 
at  Stockholm  near  the  King.  The  Council  of 
State  was  composed  as  fdlows  in  1878:  F. 
Stang,  Minister  of  State;  J.  Holmboe,  Fi- 
nances and  Customs ;  Dr.  O.  A.  Bachke,  Jus- 
tice and  Police;  J.  L.  Johansen,  Navy;  N. 
Yogt,  Interior;  B.  T.  Nissen,  Education  and 
Worship;  C.  A.  Selmer,  Army;  C.  Jensen, 
Revision  of  Public  Accounts.  The  delegation 
of  the  Council  at  Stockholm  consisted  of  O.  R. 
Kierulf,  Minister  of  State,  H.  L.  Helliesen,  and 
Mcgor-General  H.  A.  Mnnthe. 

The  area  of  Norway  is  122,280  square  miles, 
and  the  population  according  to  the  census  of 
1875  was  1,806,900.  (For  an  account  of  the 
area  and  population  of  each  of  the  provinces 
of  Norway,  see  "  Annual  Oyclops&dia"  for 
1876.)  The  movement  of  population  in  1878 
was  as  follows:  Marriages,  13,825;  births, 
68.019;  deaths,  29,541. 

The  receipts  for  1878  amounted  to  50,441,700 
crowns  (1  crown=26*8  cents),  the  expenditures 
to  51,771,300  crowns.  The  public  debt  on  June 
30, 1878,  amounted  to  91,600,000  crowns.  The 
imports  in  1878  were  valued  at  140,848,000 
crowns,  and  the  exports  at  91,630,000  crowns. 
Tbe  war  navy  in  July,  1879,  consisted  of  30 
steamers  with  144  guns,  and  92  sailing  vessels 
with  149  guns.  The  commercial  navy  in  1877 
consisted  of  8,064  vessels,  of  1,493,041  tons. 
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The  railroads  in  operation  in  1879  amounted  Connoi]  for  1879  was  B.  Hammer  of  Solenre, 

to  1,059  kilometres.    The  number  of  govern-  and  the  Vice-President  Dr.  £.  Welti  of  Aargaa. 

ment  telegraph  stations  on  December  81, 1878,  The  area  and  population  (according  to  an 

was  127  ;  length  of  lines,  7,617,  and  of  wires,  official  estimate  of  July  1,  1878)  of  the  difier- 

18,711  kilometres.    The  number  of  inland  dis-  ent  cantons  are  as  follows : 

patches  sent  was  466,766 ;  of  foreign  dispatch-    

es  sent,  1 15,254 ;  of  foreign  dispatches  received,  cantons. 

1 30, 1 28 ;  and  of  transit  dispatches,  2,820 ;  mak-  ^^^ 

ing  a  total  of  714,968.   The  railroad  telegraphs  Bern  ..*.*.*.*.**.'.*!*!.'!*.!.*.!!!!.".! 

are  not  included  in  these  figures.    The  number    Lucerne 

of  post-office*  in  1 878  was  867 ;  the  number  of  £2^! .'  .* .".!!.'!.".!!      ."!.'!*! 

inland  letters  sent,  9, 1 87,754 ;  of  foreign  letters  Cnterwaiden  ob  dem  Waid.'. '. '. ! 

sent  and  received,  8,410,936.    The  number  of  gji5S^*J^'°  "*^  ***'"  w.id... . 

newspapers  sent  and  received  was  8, 984, 996.  zug  ...*!!!!!!.*!.*!!.*!*.'..*.*!!.*.*!! 

The  Swedish  Riksdag  was  opened  on  Janu-    I^**"* 

ary  1 8th.    In  his  speech  from  the  throne,  the  BgaScitj  *!'.!.!'.!'.!'.!'.'!!!*.!! 

King  stated  that,  owing  to  the  depressed  state  Basel  Country. .'.'.'!....!...!!!. 

of  commerce,  the  revenue  for  1 880  was  expect-    AppeMcS'SitoT"  Rhodes 

ed  to  fall  below  the  usual  estimates,  and  the  AppeozeU  inner  Rhodes!!  !!!.*! 

Government  therefore  proposed  to  increase  the    5^*** 

duties  on  liquors  and  tooacco,  and  also  on  sugar  Aargsu ! ! '.               \     '. '.'.'.'. 

and  coffee.    In  the  budget  for  1880  the  revenue    Thurgan 

and  expenditures  were  each  estimated  at  74,-  y^^  * ; ; ;  * " ; ; ; ' '  * ;  *!';*';"! 

660,000  cro  wns.  In  April  both  Chambers  voted  Vaiais !!!.'!!!!!!!!!.*!.*!!!!!!'! 

an  increase  of  20  ores  (1  ore  =  0'100  crown)    gIq^^^*'®^ 

per  kanna  (1  kanna  =  2*76  quarts)  in  the  tax       ^°*^* 

on  spirituous  liquors.    In  May  the  Riksdag,  in         Total 

accordance  with  a  Government  proposition, 

passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  retirement  of  The  movement  of  population  in  1878  was: 

the  notes  of  private  banks  of  5  and  10  crowns,  20,550  marriages,  91,426  births,  68,904  deaths 

and  replacing  them  by  notes  of  the  Royal  Bank,  and  3,693  still-births. 

It  was  stated  in  support  of  the  motion  that  The  total  revenue  of  the  Confederation  for 

over  three  quarters  of  all  paper  money  is  issued  1878  amounted  to  41,636,226  franca,  and  the 

by  the  private  banks,  and  that,  while  they  had  expenditures  to  41,469,641  francs.    Thebudirei 

about  48,000,000  crowns  in  circulation,  only  for  1879  estimated  the  receipts  at  40,665,(i«  •< 

one  sixth  of  this  amount  was  secured  by  coin  francs,  and   the   expenditures    at  42,028,(i<Mi 

deposits.    In  tins  way  they  drew  interest  to  francs.    The  liabilities  of  the  republic  amount* 

tlie  amount  of  3,000,000  crowns  from  a  capital  ed  at  the  close  of  1878  to  86,036,976  francs.  a» 

which  did  not  exist,  and  which  ought  to  pass  a  set-oft  against  which  there  was  Federal  prcp- 

into  the  Treasury  of  the  state.  erty  amounting  to  41,197,439  franca. 

The  Swedish  Government  in  January  re-  The  Federal  army  consists  of  the  Bundes&n^- 

turned  to  the  French  Government  the  80,000  zug,  comprising  all  male  persons  between  tl.f 

francs  paid  by  the  latter  for  the  island  of  St.  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-two,  and  the  Lanu- 

Bartholomew,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  wehr,  comprising  all  those  between  thirtr- 

charitable  institution  on  that  island.  three  and  forty-four.    In  1879  there  were  o's 

The  Storthing  of  Norway  was  opened  on  officers  and  119,419  men  in  the  BuDdeaanszcz. 
February  3d  by  the  King  in  person.  In  his  and  135  officers  and  96,338  men  in  the  Land- 
speech  from  the  throne  he  stated  that  the  de-  wehr. 

pressed  condition  of  commerce  necessitated  an  In  1878  there  were  799  post-officea;  number 

increase  of  the  direct  taxes.    Propositions  to  of  internal  letters  sent,  47,630,128,  and  of  for- 

this  effect  would  be  submitted  by  the  Govern-  eign  letters  20,201 ,012;  newspapers,  parcels  of 

ment.    Bills  would  also  be  submitted  affecting  foreign  and  domestic  printed  matter,  etc.,  72,- 

the  army  organization  and  the  city  schools.  716,096.    The  length  of  the  GoTemxnent  teU- 

The  budget,  as  submitted  by  the  Government,  graph  lines  in  1878  was  6,523  kilometrea,  and 

amounted  to  46,000,000  crowns,  but  was  re-  of  Government  wire  16,960  kilometres;  nntn- 

duced  by  4,600,000  crowns  by  the  Storthing,  berof  stations,  1,161;  of  dispatches  sent,  2,476,- 

the  reductions  principally  affecting  the  army  988.   The  length  of  railroads  in  1877  waa  2,51  •» 

and  navy.    In  consequence,  numerous  works  kilometres. 

on  fortifications  which  had  been  begun  had  The  principal  question  before  the  Federal 

to  be  stopped.    The  general  elections  for  the  Assembly  in  1879  was  the  restoration  at  capi- 

Btorthing,  held  in  October,  left  its  political  tal  punishment.    In  March  a  bill  was  intro- 

complexion  unchanged.  duced  restoring  to  the  several  cantons  their  lib- 

SWITZERLAND,  a  republic  of  central  Eu-  erty  of  action  in  this  question.    It  waa  pass*  d 

rope,  consisting  of  twenty-two  cantons,  three  by  the  Cantonal  Council  on  Haroh  19th.    In 

of  which  are  divided  into  two  independent  half  the  National  Council  it  was  at  first  r^ected,  but 

oantons  each.     The  President  of  the  Federal  was  finally  passed  on  March  28th.    Tbe  qnes- 
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tion  was  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  on  Maj  eral  Oonnoil  in  an  appealed  case  on  Jolj  26th. 

18th,  when  it  was  adopted  by  196,197  to  177,-  The  government  of  the  Oanton  of  ZQrioh  in 

263  votes.    The  cantons  of  ZCLrich,  Bern,  Ba-  1878  combined  the  Reformed  and  Catholic  pri- 

sel  Ottj,  Basel  Ooantrj,  Thurgaa,  NenfchAtel,  mary  schools  in  one  of  its  villages.    The  Cath- 

and  Geneva  voted  against  it.  olic  school  officers  appealed  to  the  Federal 

In  December  the  Federal  Assembly  elected  Oooncil  against  this  action  as  nnconstitutional. 
Dr.  Welti  of  Aargau  as  President,  and  M.  An-  The  Oonncil  disallowed  the  appeal,  as  the  Fed* 
derwelt  of  Thorgau  as  Vice-President  of  the  eral  Constitation  simply  provides  that  the  pub- 
Swiss  Confederation  for  1880.  lie  schools  shall  be  open  to  children  of  all  re- 

An  important  decision  was  given  by  the  Fed-  ligious  denominations. 


T 

TAYLOR,  Oeneral  Riohabd,  the  only  son  of  twenty  miles  above  New  Orleans,  on  the  Mis- 
General  Zacbary  Taylor,  born  January  27, 1826,  sissippi  River.  In  1861  he  married  Miss  Myr- 
died  in  New  York,  April  12th.  His  ances-  th6  Bringier.  The  family  of  Bringier  de  Laca- 
tor,  James  Taylor,  emigrated  from  Fng^and  in  didre  are  of  noble  French  blood.  They  emi- 
1082,  and  setUed  in  southern  Virginia.  From  grated  to  Louisiana,  where  they  possessed  tbe 
him  were  descended  two  Presidents  of  the  Uni-  Houmas  and  other  estates,  more  extensive  and 
ted  States,  James  Madison  and  Zacbary  Tay-  valuable  than  many  European  pricipalities. 
lor.  Another  distinguished  scion,  Richard  Tay-  The  lady  whom  Richard  Taylor  married  shared 
lor,  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  9th  Virginia  with  fortitude  the  fortunes  of  her  husband  dur- 
regiment  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  ing  the  civil  war.  Their  property  was  confis- 
married  into  the  Strother  family,  and  in  1791  cated  after  the  fall  of  New  Orleans  in  1862. 
removed  to  Kentucky.  It  was  at  his  home-  While  a  refugee,  escaping  before  the  advancing 
stead,  Springfield,  near  Louisville,  Kentucky,  army  with  her  little  ones,  they  were  stricken 
that  his  grandson  Richard  Taylor,  the  subject  by  scarlet  fever.  One  of  her  boys  died  on  tbe 
of  this  sketch,  was  born.  In  the  following  way,  the  other  only  lived  to  reach  Shreveport. 
spring  he  was  taken  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  In  1875  she  died  in  New  Orleans,  leaving  three 
childhood  of  Richard  Taylor  was  passed  there  surviving  daughters,  her  four  sons  having  pre- 
or  in  frontier  forts.  His  introduction  to  school  ceded  her  to  the  grave, 
life  was  at  Fort  Snelling,  where  he  was  the  For  many  years  Taylor  lived  the  easy,  bos- 
only  white  child  in  a  school  of  half-breeds  pitable  life  of  a  Southern  planter.  He  was 
taught  by  a  missionary.  Soon  after  he  was  in-  fond  of  society,  a  voracious  reader,  and  singu- 
stalled  in  the  family  of  a  life-long  friend  of  his  larly  unambitious.  Several  minor  offices  he 
father,  William  0.  Bullitt,  with  whose  sons  he  filled  with  credit  to  himself  and  the  State,  but  he 
attended  the  school  of  Robert  N.  Smith  in  Jef-  was  indifferent  to  political  preferment^  which 
feraon  County,  Kentucky.  To  that  able  and  was  clearly  within  his  grasp.  The  events  of 
rigid  instructor  he  was  indebted  for  the  founda-  1860  roused  him  from  his  lethargy.  He  went 
tion  of  his  education.  *  At  the  age  of  fifteen  be  as  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Oon- 
was  sent  to  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  to  be  vention  held  in  Charleston  in  that  year,  and 
prepared  for  admission  to  Yale  College.  He  endeavored  to  bind  together  the  discordant  elo- 
entered  the  junior  dass  in  1848,  and  graduated  ments  of  the  party.  After  the  split  in  the  Con- 
in  1845.  vention  he  was  a  delegate  to  Baltimore.    In 

At  the  opening  of  the  Mexican  war  in  1846  1861  he  was  Senator  from  the  parish  of  St. 
he  joined  his  father,  who  was  in  command  of  Charles  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  assisted 
the  forces  on  the  American  frontier.  Appoint-  in  framing  the  act  calling  a  State  Convention, 
ed  his  private  secretary  and  aide-de-camp,  he  which  met  in  March  and  passed  the  secession 
accompanied  him  through  the  campaign.  He  ordinance.  Taylor  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Monterey,  Resaca  de  mittee  on  Federal  Relations  and  Defense,  a 
la  Palma,  Palo  Alto,  Buena  Vista,  and  others,  difficult  position  under  a  Grovemor  like  Moore, 
where  his  father  earned  that  military  prestige  economical  of  public  money  and  wholly  in- 
which  bore  him  triumphantly  into  the  Presi-  credulous  of  the  possibility  of  war. 
dential  chair.  During  this  period  Richard  Tay-  After  the  investment  of  Fort  Pickens,  Tay- 
lor went  abroad.  He  was  received  everywhere  lor  joined  General  Bragg  at  Pensacola.  While 
with  the  highest  distinction,  which  honors  he  there  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  9th  Lou- 
accepted  as  intended  for  his  country.  His  isiana  regiment.  Hurried  on  to  Richmond,  the 
elegance  of  manner  and  conversation^  talent  regiment  arrived  on  the  field  the  day  after  the 
would  anywhere,  without  adventitious  aid,  have  first  battle  of  Manassas.  It  was  placed  in  the 
secured  his  social  success.  brigade  of  General  Walker,  who  was  soon  af- 

He  afterward  resided  for  some  time  near  ter  transferred  to  a  Georgia  brigade.    Taylor 

Rodney,  Mississippi,  on  a  plantation  belonging  was  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  senior  colo- 

to  his  father.    In  1849  he  removed  to  a  sugar  nels  and  made  brigadier-general.    He  unwilL 

estate,  Fashion  Plantation,  St.  Charles  Parish,  ingly  accepted  this  promotion,  which  was  nn« 
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popular  with  the  brigade.    Camp  exposure  had  enforce  Johnston  in  North  Carolina.    Tajlnr 

brought  on  an  illness  from  which  be  was  slowly  was  left  confrontiDg  Canbj  and  hard  pref!**^ 

recovering,  and  he  had  seen  no  service.    The  hj  Wilson^s  cavalry.    On  the  8th  of  May,  l^^\ 

promotion  was  attributed  to  the  partiality  of  he  surrendered  to  Canby  at  CitroneUe,  and  bi:i 

President  Davis  toward  the  brother  of  his  first  military  career  terminated, 

wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Zachary  Taylor.  After  four  years*  absence,  he  returned  to  New 

At  the  instance  of  General  Joseph  £.  Johnston,  Orleans  penniless.     This  lord  of  many  acre* 

Taylor  went  to  Riciimond  to  urge  the  adop-  now  called  nothing  his  own  but  his  bor««f. 

tion  of  that  General's  plan  of  army  organizar  These  he  sold  for  $850,  with  which  he  began  Wit 

tion.    During  the  Valley  campain  of  1862  Tay-  afresh.    He  took  charge  of  some  important  pub- 

lor  fought  under  Stonewall  Jackson.     The  bri-  lie  works,  among  others  of  the  Carondelet  ( a- 

gade  bore  its  part  well  in  many  a  fray,  at  Luray,  nal.    In  January,  1873,  he  again  visited  \^&!>h- 

Port  Republic,  Front  Royal,  and  Winchester,  ington  in  the  interest  of  his  State,  then  torn  in 

On  one  occasion  they  captured  a  battery  and  two  by  two  rival  Governors  and  Legislatures, 

turned  it  upon  the  enemy.    General  Jackson,  and  with  the  military  overriding  the  civil  power, 

in  recompense  of  their  gallantry,  presented  the  His  intervention  proved  vain.    In  May  he  M-m 

battery  to  the  brigade.    When  Jackson  marched  sent  to  Europe  in  the  interest  of  some  Konb- 

to  the  Peninsula,  Taylor^s  command,  still  in  £w-  em  capitalists,  and  was  again  received  vitL  the 

eirs  division,  confronted  McClellan,  and  was  same  kindness  as  when  in  the  heyday  of  his 

engaged  in  the  seven  days'  fight  around  Rich-  father's  glory  he  visited  England.    After  tie 

mond.    Jackson  recommended  him  for  promo-  death  of  his  wife,  convinced  diat  Louisi&na  wa« 

tion.    He  received  his  grade  of  mcgor-general  permanently  blighted,  he  removed  his  U.nMy 

while  in  Richmond,  stricken  with  paralysis,  to  Windiester,  Yirginil^  the  residence  of  >ir«. 

Taylor  was  then  assigned  to  command  in  Lou*  Dandridge,  his  sole  surviving  sister.    He  turr.t  d 

isiana.  his  attention  to  literature,  and  becnnie  a  fre- 

During  the  siege  of  Yicksburg,  the  Indiano-  quent  contributor  to  periodicals,  both  Frirch 

la,  a  heavily  armed  ironclad,  passed  the  town  and  English.     He  spoke  both   tongues  w!;li 

and  controlled  the  Mississippi  River.    The  only  equal  facility,  and  was  wont  to  boast  that  Le 

boats  at  Taylor's  disposal  were  the  towboat  acquired  "  French  in  Louisiana,  Englit^h  at  Fc  rt 

Webb  and  an  ordinary  river-steamer,  the  Queen  Snelling,  and  American  in  the  Old  Dorninii  c." 

of  the  West,  recently  captured  from  the  North-  Unfortunately,  his  sparkling  wit  and  fond  of 

eners.    The  1  u dian ola,  with  a  coal-barge  lashed  an ecd ote  are  without  record .    H  is  work  on  t he 

on  each  side,  was  lying  off  a  point  sixty  miles  war,  **  Destruction  and  Reconstruction^ "  m  a« 

below  Yicksburg.     The  attack  was  made  at  written  when  the  hand  of  disease  was  alrtflcij 

night.    Both  the  vessels  suffered  severely,  but  upon  him.    He  was  in  New  York  supcni-^irg 

the  Indianola  was  struck  four  times,  and  then  its  publication,  when  fatal  symptoms  manift^t- 

surrendered  in  a  sinking  condition.    In  a  bat-  ed  themselves. 

tie  with  General  Banks  at  Mansfield,  2,500  pris-  TENNESSEE.    The  General  Assembly  n  (t 

oners,  200  wagons,  and  20  pieces  of  artillery,  January  9th.    The  first  question  considered  « t^ 

besides  side-arms  and  colors,  were  captured  by  that  of  reducing  the  emolument's  of  manj  ot 

Taylor.    This  success  was  speedily  followed  by  the  officers  of  the  State  and  counties.    Flhc- 

the  fight  at  Pleasant  Hill,  at  which  Banks  and  tionaries  who  were  paid  by  fees  and  p^ri.ui- 

Taylor  each  claimed  the  victory.    The  report  sites  were  required  to  pay  over  to  the  St^te 

of  Admiral  Porter,  bearing  date  April  14, 1864,  Comptroller,  or  to  the  Coanty  TruBtee  if  a 

says:  '^  The  army  here  lias  met  a  great  defeat,  county  ofiScer,  the  amount  of  these  fees  wli«l 

no  matter  what  the  generals  try  to  make  of  it.  was  in  excess  of  $2,000  per  annum.    Many  (p- 

With  the  defeat  has  come  demoralization,  and  posed  this  measure  on  constitutional  groDnciN 

it  will  take  some  time  to  reorganize  and  make  as  embodying  an  unauthorized  mode  of  t:i!^ 

up  the  deficiencies  in  killed  and  prisoners.''  tion.    Many  officers  receiving  stated  saJtint* 

General  Grant  from  Yirginia  reported  to  HaJ-  had  their  stipends  reduced.    A  bill  requirni: 

leek  in  Washington :  '^  You  can  see  from  Gen*  insurance  companies  to  pay  the  full  amount  vt 

eral  Brayman's  dispatch  to  me  something  of  insurance  named  in  the  policy  in  the  case  id 

General  Banks's  disaster."  the  total  destruction  of  property  byfire,  uru 

At  the  close  of  the  Red  River  campaign,  to  pay  on  the  basis  of  the  value  named  iu  iLe 

General  Taylor,  believing  that  further  opera-  policy  in  the  case  of  partial  destraction,  vst 

tions  in  this  quarter  would  accomplish  nothing,  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  en  the  grounds  that  in 

asked  to  be  relieved  from  duty.    He  was  pro-  the  first  instance  named  it  would  prove  ao  m- 

moted  to  lieutenant-general  and  placed  in  com*  centive  to  incendiarism,  negligence,  and  fm^i 

mand  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.    At  Merid-  and  was  thus  opposed  to  public  policy,  ai  ^ 

ian  Forrest  reported  to  him,  and  was  sent  to  that  in  the  second  class  of  cases  it  would  prvyt 

impede  Sherman's  communications  north  of  prejudicial  to  policy-holders,  as  they  o«oa  y 

the  Tennessee,  and  thus  relieve  Hood's  army,  undervalue  theirproperty  in  insurance  politic >. 

then  west  of  Atlanta.     In  December  Taylor  The  question  which  engrossed  the  attest i<  n 

went  to  Tupelo  to  take  command  of  the  rem*  of  the  Legislature  to  tl)e  exclusion  of  all  o\h*  r5 

nant  of  Hood's  Army  of  Tennessee.    The  sol-  for  a  great  part  of  the  session,  and  on  wh'-  h 

diers  were  moved  as  speedily  as  possible  to  re*  steps  were  taken  for  an  aciyustment  for  the  t*r< 
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time,  was  that  of  the  setUement  of  the  State  .  The  new  issae  of  bonds  was  to  ran  nineteen 
debt.  The  interest  on  the  bonds  of  the  State  years  and  be  redeemable  at  the  end  of  five 
has  been  in  default  since  1870,  when  tiie  tax  years,  the  interest  to  be  payable  once  a  year  at 
tariff  was  reduced  from  60  to  20  mills  on  a  dol*  Nashville.  The  act  was  to  be  submitted  to  the 
lar.  In  1877  the  creditors  of  the  State  agreed  people,  who  should  vote  upon  it  in  a  special 
to  compromise  the  debt  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  election  the  first  Thursday  in  August,  and  then 
on  a  dollar,  at  6  per  cent,  interest.  This  was  passed  upon  finally  by  the  Legislature  after 
not  accepted.  The  question  of  the  a^ustment  having  received  the  popular  approval.  The 
of  the  debt  finally  became  a  politioiEd  issue,  committee  gave  the  amount  and  character  of 
Party  lines  were  not  strictly  drawn,  though  the  debt  and  the  acts  under  which  the  several 
the  Republicans  generally  favored  payment  in  classes  of  bonds  were  issued,  making  a  distinc- 
full,  or  acceptance  of  the  bondholders' proposed  tion  between  what  they  called  the  State  debt 
compromise  at  first,  and  afterward  the  settle-  proper,  amounting  to  $2,105,000,  and  the  bonds 
ment  proposed  by  the  Legislature  at  60  cents  issued  under  and  subsequent  to  the  act  of  1852 
and  4  per  cent,  interest.  When  the  Legblature  and  posterior  acts,  including  the  funding  acts, 
met,  it  was  expected  that  the  matter  would  be  As  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  State's  oh- 
adjusted  in  some  way.  One  party  favored  the  ligation  for  the  rest  of  the  debt  incurred  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  bondholders'  proposition ;  State,  they  declared,  if  there  was  any  obliga- 
another,  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  50  cents  tion,  it  was  secondary,  as  endorsers,  as  to  $11,- 
on  the  dollar  at  6  per  cent,  interest;  another  221,000.  Of  these  the  law  required  certain 
advocated  the  basis  of  BS^  cents;  and  a  fourth  conditions  precedent  and  subsequent,  which,  in 
party  declared  itself  in  favor  of  total  repudia-  nearly  every  instance,  were  not  observed.  The 
tion.  This  was  made  the  leading  issue  of  the  greater  part  of  the  present  debt  they  declared 
popular  elections,  and  many  members  of  the  to  be  the  result  of  a  vicious  policy  and  corrupt 
Assembly  had  been  elected  upon  it.  Soon  legislation.  They  denounced  the  acts  for  the 
after  the  Legislature  met,  the  question  was  sale  of  the  railways  and  the  payment  of  the 
taken  up.  It  was  referred  to  the  Oommittee  purchase-money  in  bonds  of  any  series,  as  hav- 
en Finance,  Ways,  and  Means.  Mr.  Savage,  mg  been  procured  by  interested  combinations, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  submitted  the  ma-  Setting  out  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  1852, 
jority  report  on  the  proposition  regarding  the  they  concluded  that  seven  of  these  were  condi- 
settlement  of  the  State  debt  on  the  11th  of  tions  precedent,  and  legal  notice  to  purchasers 
March.  The  report  was  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  the  bonds,  and,  having  been  violated,  that 
embodying  the  following  provisions :  $11,221,000  of  bonds  issued  in  aid  of  railways 
1.  That  the  Capitol  honcUi,  amounting  to  $498,000,  under  the  act  of  1852  were  void,  and  any  set- 
tho  HermitBge  bonds,  amounting  to  $35,000.  the  A2-  tlement  thereof  by  the  State  rests  not  in  a 
ncultural  bonds,  amounting^  to  118,000,  the  bonds  valid  contract,  but  upon  consideration  of  State 
held  by  Mrs.  Polk,  amounting  to  $29,000,  and  the  Tv^Unv 
bonds  neld  by  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State,  Ir^^^J* 

upon  which  interest  has  been  paid  under  a  resolution  ,    Senator  Clapp  prepared  a  minonty  report, 

01  the  last  General  Assembly,  be  settled  and  funded,  in  which  he  contested  the  grounds  advanced  in 

with  ^e  accrued  interest,  at  the  rate  of  00  cents  to  favor  of  the  rejection  of  any  part  of  the  bond- 

000,  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  bonds,  amounting  to  $214,-  ^\  scaling  down  the  debt  mcluded,  besides,  that 

0*)0,  the  turnpike  bonds,  amounting  to  $728,000,  the  of  the  mabuity  of  the  State  to  raise  the  taxes 

Hiawassee  Eailroad  bonds^ amounting  to  $280,000,  the  necessary  to  discharge  the  obligations  in  full. 

^♦'^2?^^^S!^?^A^^*"'S^^°^'S°-?'^*;;  ^he  report  assumes  that  the  liability  of  the 

S;^nS^,'i^rt\^t^$^7^iSf  K^  State  upon  bonds  issued  in  her  nam/rests  for 

except  bonds  belonjring  to  educational  institutions,  ]^  decision  on  the  law  and  facts  of  the  case,  as 

being  bonds  of  the  State  debt  proper— and  the  bonds  in  a  controversy  between  private  persons.    If 

issued  under  the  intemalimprovement  act  of  1862  and  the  Legislature  has  not  inherent  power    to 

S^S^,JSn^^'te:5,^,  t  »tttr::^5t^  '»<J'«  r-r*^  I  *^  "?*  commtmicata  such 

cd,  with  aocruedinterest, at  60  rants  to  the  dollar, at 4  V^"^^^  ^o  its  creatures,  private  and  public  cor- 

per  cent  per  annum  interest  porations.     The  State  is  the  primary  and  only 

8.  That  the  bonds  f\mded  under  the  act  of  1868,  party  liable  for  its  bonds.    As  a  legal  propoai- 

amonntmj  to  $569,000,  and  the Jtwuds  fiindod  under  tion,  the  report  can  not  understand  upon  what 

the  act  of  1878,  amounting  to  $4,867,000,  bo  settled  „      '«j  ♦!,«  ai.«*^  ^«^^4.  ♦^  ^^^^^  i:«k:iu«  — 

and  ftmded  witt  accrued  &tereJt  at  88*  ^ts  to  the  «^^^!^^  ^^^  ^^^®  expecU  to  escape  liability  as 

dollaivat  4  per  cent  per  annum  mterost  surety  or  guarantor  on  its  railroad  bonds  as 

4.  That  the  Minenu  Home  bonds,  amounting  to  $68,-  the  maker  of  a  negotiable  instrument.     As  to 

000,  and  the  bonds  funded  under  the  act  of  18G6,  sup-  funding  the  war  interest,  the  minority  knows 

SS5be*^iX?^'^^  amounting  to  $2,24^,-  ^f  no  principle  of  international  law  that  sus- 

ft!  That  the  rwlroad  bonds  issued  since  the  war,  P®"^^  interest  on  interest-bearing  debt  due  by 

amounting  to  $2,268,000  now  outstanding  with  ao-  one  of  the  belligerents  to  the  other.     As  to 

cmed  interest^  be  settled  at  the  rate  of  881  cents  to  the  the  charge  of  voidness  of  post-war  bonds  be- 

doUar,  and  pjud  in  the  non-interest-bearing  Treasuy  ^^g^  ^f  corrupt  legislation  and  illegality  of  the 

warrants  of  the  State,  m  the  denonunations  $6,  $10,  «^„^^««„a   iJl  „k^„^  i.v«*  au^  ™*«i  «:«t.*- 

$20,  and  $60,  neatly  printed  on  good  paper,  whiclJ  government,  he  showed  that  the  vested  rights 

shall  be  receivable  for  taxes  and  all  other  dues  to  and  A^^qnired  would  not  be  invalidated  were  the 

from  the  State.  charge  proved ;  but  he  insisted  that  the  proof 
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fails  to  show  more  than  presamptive  bribery  dae  to  the  United  States  ($671,045.45),  the  ont* 

and  undue  means,  or  to  trace  them  to  any  mem-  standing  notes  and  debts  of  the  Bank  of  Tea- 

ber  of  the  Legislature.  nessee,  or  the  debts  dne  to  laborers  on  delin- 

The  bill,  as  it  was  afterward  modified  by  qnent  railroads  while  the  State  government 
amendments,  embraced  the  proposition  of  fond-  was  ninning  them.  The  last  three  items  men- 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  debt  at  the  rate  of  tioned  amount  to  about  $2,700,000.  Should 
50  cents  on  the  dollar,  with  4  per  cent,  inter-  these  sums  be  added  to  the  State  debt  proper, 
est.  This  settlement  was  to  be  subject  to  the  it  would  amount  to  about  $815560,000. 
acceptance  of  the  bondholders  and  the  ap-  By  the  improvement  act  of  1852  bonds  of 
proval  of  the  people.  The  bill  as  amended  was  the  State,  which  constitute  the  greater  portion 
finally  passed  by  a  close  vote  on  the  28th  of  of  its  present  debt,  were  issued  and  loaned  to 
March.  Before  the  vote  was  taken  the  Gov-  the  rauroad  companies  on  the  condition  of  the 
ernor  had  transmitted  a  message  to  the  Assem-  completion  of  stipulated  portions  of  their  roads, 
bly  announcing  a  proposition  from  the  mana-  as  a  credit  to  encourage  improvements  of  pub- 
gers  of  the  different  railroads  to  waive  the  im-  lie  benefit.  By  the  original  act  these  bonds 
munity  from  taxation  extended  to  the  rail-  were  made  a  primary  lien  on  the  railroad  prop- 
roads  in  their  charters,  and  contribute  to  the  erty.  This  lien  was  removed  by  subsequent 
State  taxes  from  $80,000  to  $100,000  annually  action  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  railroads 
for  the  extinction  of  the  principal  and  interest  were  permitted  to  redeem  the  bonds  by  deliv- 
of  the  State  debt.  In  accordance  with  this  the  ering  into  the  Treasury  State  bonds  of  eqaal 
actual  burden  of  the  debt  would  be  reduced  to  amount  of  any  series.  At  a  time  when  the 
40  cents  on  the  dollar  and  4  per  cent,  interest  securities  of  the  State  were  sold  in  the  market 
if  the  compromise  at  50  cents  should  be  ef-  at  a  discount  of  60  per  cent,  and  over,  seversd 
fected.  of  the  railroads  availed  themselves  of  this  per- 

Governor  Marks  appointed  B.  A.  Euloe  and  mission  and  redeemed  their  obligations  to  the 

Nathaniel  Baxter,  Jr.,  to  communicate  with  the  State  by  returning  bonds  of  other  series.    Oth- 

holders  of  the  State  bonds  and  procure  their  er  roads  were  afterward  foreclosed  upon  by 

acceptance  of  the  compromise  voted  by  the  Le-  the  State  authorities  and  resold  to  other  par- 

gislature.  Ex-Governors  Porter  and  Brown  and  ties.    Many  of  the  holders  of  the  Tennessee  in- 

others  were  deputed  by  a  mass-meeting  of  cit-  temal  improvement  bonds,  while  the  matter 

izens  to  present  the  case  to  the  creditors  and  was  awaiting  the  decision  of  tlie  people  and  the 

citizens  of  the  East.    At  a  dinner  in  New  York  Legislature,  brought  as  a  test  case  a  suit  of  f  ore- 

in  the  middle  of  April  they  received  the  ap-  closure  against  the  railroads,  upon  the  advice 

proval  of  many  bondholders,  merchants,  and  of  Charles  O^Oonor  of  New  York,  ttpon  the 

bankers  of  the  proposed  settlement.    The  pro-  ground  that  the  lien  on  the  railroad  property 

visions  of  the  bill  required  that  the  Governor  was  a  part  of  the  original  contract  contiuned 

should  secure  the  acceptance  of  bondholders  in  the  bonds,  and  could  not  constitutionally 

possessing  an  equal  amount  of  bonds  with  be  revoked  by  any  subsequent  action  of  tire 

those  who  had  agreed  to  the  proposition  of  60  Legislature.    The  following  is  the  amount  of 

cents  with  6  per  cent,  interest,  before  calling  bonds  claimed  to  be  secured  by  a  lien  on  the 

for  a  popular  vote  on  the  question.    After  ful-  railroads  named  under  the  act  mentioned,  and 

filling  this  condition.  Governor  Marks  ordered  which  are  still  outstanding  against  those  roads: 

the  popular  vote  to  be  taken.    On  the  7th  Roads  operated  under  what  is  known  as  the 

of  Au^st,  the  day  appointed  for  this  pur-  Wilson  system  of  railways — Cincinnati,  Cnm- 

pose,  the  proposed  settlement  was  rejected  by  berland  Gap,  and  Charleston,  $877,000 ;  ££>t 

a  large  majority,  80,920  voting  against  it  and  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  $1,102,000;  East  Ten- 

19,669  in  its  favor.    This  action  of  the  people  nessee  and  Virginia,  $1,287,000;  Memphis  and 

left  the  question  of  the  final  settlement  still  un-  Charleston,  $841,000 ;  total,  $3,557,000.  Roadf^ 

resolved.    Although  understood  to  have  been  included  under  the  name  of  the  Louisville  and 

an  expression  of  a  popular  sentiment  in  favor  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  Bailroad — ^Loq- 

of  total  repudiation,  it  had  only  the  effect  of  isville  and  Nashville,  main  stem,  $308t,0'>i>; 

postponing  the  decision  of  the  question,  which  Memphis,  Clarksville«  and  Louisville,  $819,00^) ; 

belongs  to  the  State  Legislature.  Memphis  and  Ohio,  $1,199,000 ;  Tenneesee  and 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  funded  Alabama,  $479,000 ;  Central  Southern,  $S64,- 

debt  and  registered  debt  of  the  State  on  De-  000 ;  total,  $8,169,000.    Roads  now  embraced 

cember  21,  1878:  Registered  (act  of  1873),  under  the  name  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga, 

$14,665,000,  at  6  per  cent,  interest;  $292,300,  and  St.  Louis  Railway— Nashville  and  Chatta- 

at  5  per  cent. ;  $897,000,  at  6  per  cent.,  not  nooga,  $120,000 ;  Nashville  and  Northwestern, 

required  to  be  registered;  and  $4,867,000  at  6  $1,422,000;  McMinnville and Manoheeter, $860,- 

percent,  in  funding  bonds  (1873).    On  the  000 ;  Winchester  and  Alabanui,  $479,000 ;  totaL 

same  day  the  unpaid  interest  amounted  to  $4,-  $2,381,000.     Other  roads — ^Mississppi  Ceotral, 

201,902.50.    The  bonded  debt,  including  un-  $488,000;  Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  $105,00i»; 

paid  interest  under  the  present  laws,  would  Mobile  and  Ohio,  $960,000.    The  St  Louis  and 

amount  to  about  $25,676,500  on  January  1,  Southeastern  Railroad  is  sued  for  bonds  issued 

1880.    This  sum  does  not  include  the  school-  to  the  Edgefield  and  Kentucky  road.      The 

fund  certificates  ($2,512,000),  the  railroad  debt  amount  of  bonds  originally  issued  toward  the 
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oonstrnotion  of  the  above  roads  was  $29,251,-  debts  of  the  citj  of  Mem|>hi8  amoanted  alto- 

250 ;  of  this  amoant  there  are  ontstaDding  $12,-  gether  to  $4,408,454,  indading  the  funded  debt, 

453,000;  amount  of  funded  bonds  now  out-  consisting  of  the  compromise  bonds  for  $1,104, - 

standing  and  claimed  as  a  part  of  these  secured  825  issued  in  lieu  of  the  old  funded  debt  of 

by  a  lien,  about  $2,428,000.    Upon  this  amount  $2,209,650,  and  the  unfunded  debt  amounting 

there  is  an  accrued  interest  of  21  per  cent,  to  $8,298,629.    The  nominal  assets  amounted 

The  total  amount  claimed  by  the  bondholders  to  $2,265,245,  valued  by  a  special  committee 

is  between  $17,000,000  and  $18,000,000.  at  $904,878.     There  were  over  two  million 

The  basis  of  taxation  and  the  receipts  and  dollars'  worth  of  uncollected  taxes  due  to  the 

expenditures  are  estimated  by  the  Comptroller  city. 

as  follows :  Governor  Marks  called  an  extra  session  of 

-.«-  ^w>  ...«.•»««  «.  »«  «««/«.«.«  -A^  th®  General  Assembly  for  the  purposes  of 

BASIS  OV  PROPIBTT  OR   AD  VALOBDC  TAX.  -^r          i  •      ^i                          ^               /•     .          % 

BAaw  w  r»ur«rx  ur  *«               ma^n9.tsi  granting  Memphis  the  power  to  perfect  and 

LeMlS^MTeeot.' ! '. '. '. ! '.   * ". ". ".*.*.'. '. '.  *.'.!'      W \    »,on^7S  carry  out  completer  methods  of  sanitation,  of 

— '■ amending  the  charters  of  towns  and  cities 

^•* $104,1M,674  g^  ^  ^  enforce  sanitary  regulations,  framing 

FEBifAinirr  pRiviLaoBs  ahd  other  itxed  Rxvxariris.  *  law  for  the  prevention  of  the  spoliation  of 
cinmtt  Court  clerk.,  inciading  r^damptioos Haooo  F*^^  and  traffic  in  dead  bodies,  and  extend- 
other  eierki,  not  indadiog  Coantj  Court  cierkiw          20,000  ing  the  charter  of  the  Memphis  and  Paducah 

•PenltSSSi^"'*^** Toooo  R*»lroad.    The  Assembly  met  at  the  time  ap- 

ExDfouLteiesnphA,' banks,' etc.' .' .'                           io,'ooo  pointed,  th e  1 6th  of  December,  and  proceeded 

Rsflroadi 100,000  ^q  consider  the  questions  proposed  to  it. 

Tre..a««,  Hfent^  dolinqaent^  etc _8^wo  rj,^^  apportionment  of  school-taxes'  requires 

Total $39^000  $75,375,  distributed  among  the  counties  in  pro- 
portion to  their  scholastic  population.     The 

israiATiD  EXPRNDiTURRS.  ^^^  numbcr  of  scholars  in  the  State  is  448,- 

lirtSSiJ^X^i'fimd;::;;;;.-;;;.';;.:;;;;;;;^    ^^  sir.  Recent  amendments  of  the  school  laws 

Interest  oa  State  debt -41^,0 JO,ooo^  4  per  cent.        600,000  extend  the  school  age  to  twenty-one  years,  and 

T.taf««..y«, "ii;F5;i5  i?cl?de  '^«  •"W'ot  of  agriculture  in  the  cur- 

nculum  of  studies. 

He  estimates  the  receipts  at  different  tariffs  The  first  enforcement  of  the  law  against 

as  follows :  At  10  mills  on  a  dollar,  $649,194 ;  carrying  deadly  weapons  was  made  by  Judge 

at  15  mills,  $761,000;  at  20  mills,  $883,889;  Thomas  D.  Eldridge  of  the  Bartlett  Circuit, 

at  25  mills,  $995,583 ;  at  30  mills,  $1,107,583;  who  sentenced  a  prisoner  to  a  fine  and  three 

at  35  mills,  $1,219,680 ;  at  40  mills,  $1,881,778.  months'  imprisonment  for  this  offense. 

The  bankrupt  condition  of  the  finances  of  The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 

Memphis  and  several  other  towns  and  cities  new  law  equalizing  and  reducing  the  pay  of 

led  to  a  number  of  special  acts  revoking  or  clerks,  by  requiring  them  to  pay  their  fees  in 

modifying  the  charters  of  these  municipalities,  excess  of  a  certain  amount  into  the  public  Trea- 

At  the  request  of  the  city  of  Memphis,  which  sury,  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court, 

was  laboring  under  the  burden  of  a  debt  esti-  but  was  not  decided  on  its  merits  in  the  absence 

m^ted  at  over  one  third  of  the  taxable  prop-  of  a  real  cause  of  action, 

erty,  and  had  been  depopulated  and  impover-  The  yellow  fever  appeared  again  in  Memphis 

ished  by  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever,  the  in  July,  and  continued  until  cold  weather.    The 

charter  was  taken  away,  and  the  administra-  city  was  immediately  deserted  by  all  its  inhab- 

tion  assumed  by  the  State  government.    By  a  itants  except  a  part  of  the  poor  aud  colored 

subsequent  act  the  Governor  was  authorized  to  population.    There  was  fear  at  one  time  that 

appoint  commissioners  for  the  settlement  of  the  the  deserted  houses  would  be  sacked,  and  that 

debts  of  extinct  municipal  districts.     At  the  an  anarchic  condition  would  prevail.    Gov- 

iostanoe  of  certain  holders  of  the  city^s  securi-  ernor  Marks  intrusted  the  duty  of  preserving 

ties,  an  action  was  brought  before  Judge  Bax-  order  tq  the  resident  companies  of   colored 

ter,  of  the  United  States  Court  at  Memphis,  militia.    There  were  several  hundred  deaths 

calling  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver.    The  by  yellow .  fever  during  the  season.     It  was 

Court  delivered  the  opinion  that  the  act  of  the  principally  to  provide  for  extraordinary  sani- 

Legislature  repealing  the  charter  was  unconsti-  tary  measures  lest  the  disease  should  .become 

tntional  and  void,  as  was  also  the  act  creating  endemic  in  this  locality  that  the  Governor 

a  taxing  district.    The  Judge  appointed  Mr.  called  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Latham  receiver,  to  take  charge  of  the  assets  T£XAS.    The  Legislature  opened  its  regular 

of  the  city,  to  the  exclusion  of  receiver  Meri-  session  at  Austin  on  January  14th,  when  the 

wether   appointed  by  the   State  authorities,  new  Governor,  Oran  M.  Roberts,  was  formally 

The  Sapreme  Court  of  the  State  afterward  de-  installed  in  ofiSce,  and  closed  by  final  adjourn- 

elared  the  laws  repealing  the  municipal  char-  ment  on  April  24th. 

ter  and    constitutmg  a  taxing   district  v^d  A  constitutional  amendment  adopted  by  the 

and  within  the  Constitution— -Judges  Cooper,  Legislature,  exempting  from  taxation  all  agri- 

McFarland,  and   Deaderick  concurring,  and  cultural  products  while  in  the  farmer^s  hands. 

Judges  Freeman  and  Turney  dissenting.    The  and  all  necessary  supplies  for  his  use,  was  voted 
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upon  the  first  Tuesday  in  September.    This  preamble:   ^^Whereai.  the  LegisUtore  which 

measure  was  denounced  by  a  large  portion  of  convened  on  the  14th  of  January,  1679,  ad* 

the  people  and  press  in  the  State,  because  it  joumed  9ine  die  on  the  24th  of  April,  1879, 

discriminates  in  favor  of  the  farmers  to  the  without  passing  any  law  tliat  is  now  in  force 

prejudice  of  those  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  makiug  annual  appropriations  for  the  sopport 

who  are  allowed  no  similar  exemption.     In  of  the  free  common  schools,  for  the  payment 

Harris  County,  which  is  divided  into  twenty-  of  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  bondtril 

six  election  precincts,  polls  were  opened  in  five  public  debt  of  the  State,  and  for  other  objects 

precincts  only  on  the  election  day,  and  all  of  necessary  for  the  sncc^sful  operation  of  the 

the  votes  cast  were  for  the  amendment.  State  government     The  called  session  wh$ 

An  act  was  passed  endowing  the  Governor  opened  at  the  appointed  time,  and  passed  ihe 

with  power  to  remove  officers  and  the  superin-  necessary  appropriations,  reducing  that  for  the 

tendents  of  charitable  or  other  State  institutions  schools  from  one  fourth  to  one  sixth  of  tiie 

at  his  discretion.    A  portion  of  the  press  in  State  revenue.    By  various  messages  sent  in 

the  State  protested  against  this  bill  as  despotic,  during  its  continuance,  the  Qovemor  laid  b^- 

It  went  into  force  on  September  1st.  fore  the  Legislature  for  consideration  a  number 

An  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  issue  of  of  subjects  besides  those  mentioned  in  bisproc- 

State  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $3,878,000,  classi-  lamation. 

fied  as  follows :  Bonds  of  $1,000  each,  $1,878,-  A  Sunday  Inw  was  also  passed  at  thia  sessioD, 

000;  of  $100  each,  $1,000,000;  of  $10  and  $i5  the  first  and  second  sections  of  which  nrovidc 

each,  $1,000,000.    The  bonds  of  the  first  two  that  '*any  person  who  conscientiouslj  believes 

classes  are  payable  in  United  States  gold  coin  that  the  seventh  or  any  other  day  of  the  week 

within  thirty  years  from  July  1,  1879,  bearing  is  the  Sabbath,  and  who  actually  refrains  from 

interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.,  payable  semi-  business  and  labor  on  that  day,"  may  attend  to 

annually.    The  ten-  and  five-dollar  bonds  are  business  and  labor  himself,  ana  employ  others, 

payable  in  twenty  years  from  July  1,  1879,  on  Sunday.    Tlie  fourth  section  provides  as 

bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent     The  interest  follows :  "  Any  merchant,  grocer,  or  dealer  Id 

coupons  attached  to  the  bonds  are  receivable  wares  or  merchandise,  or  trader  in  any  lawlol 

for  all  State  taxes.  business  whatsoever,  who  shall  barter  or  kU 

The  Governor  vetoed  the  items  in  the  general  on  Sunday,  shall  be  nned  not  less  than  twent  j 

appropriation  bill  appropriating  money  for  the  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars :  PratidecL  this  arti- 

payment  of  interest  on  the  State  debt,  for  the  cle  shall  not  apply  to  markets,  or  dealers  in 

sinking  fund,  and  for  the  public  free  schools,  provisions,  as  to  sales  made  by  them  before  9 

amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  $1,000,-  o'clock  ▲.  M.    The  preceding  article  shall  not 

000 ;  and  the  Legislature  adjourned  without  apply  to  the  sale  of  drugs  and  medicines  on 

taking  further  action  on  the  subject.   The  Gk)v-  Sunday."  This  law  was  very  unfavorably  coiu- 

ernor's  veto  created  intense  excitement  in  the  mented  upon  by  the  press  in  the  8tate ;  and 

State ;  the  more  so  because  he  had  in  a  man-  the  people  assembled  m  meetings  to  oondtmn 

ner  approved  these  appropriations  in  advance,  it  on  several  accounts. 

as  he  had  previously  signed  the  tax  bill  in  The  financial  condition  of  Texas  ia  uitkf&c 
which  a  levy  of  taxes  was  ordered  for  each  of  tory,  the  State  debt  being  inconsiderable  and 
those  purposes.  Enthusiastic  mass  meetings  her  revenue  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  public  ex- 
were  helo,  and  resolutions  adopted  expressing  penditures.  Deficiencies  have  occurred  in  pre- 
resentment  against  Governor  Roberts  for  the  vious  years,  especially  in  1876  and  1877,  from 
iigury  he  had  done  to  the  good  name  of  the  defaulting  sherifis  and  collectors  of  taxes,  it 
State  and  to  education  by  depriving  the  public  is  estimated  that  nearly  $800,000  are  now  dee 
schools  of  that  necessary  support  which  tne  or*  to  the  State  on  this  score ;  for  much  of  which 
ganio  law  has  provided  for  tneir  maintenance,  sum  suits  have  been  instituted  and  jodgmenu 
Of  the  one  hundred  and  two  newspapers  pub-  obtained,  though  the  recovery  of  Uie  money  ia 
lished  in  Texas,  not  more  than  two  or  three  consddered  difficult  The  defects  in  the  laws 
sustained  the  veto  in  full.  It  also  threatened  which  gave  rise  to  these  defaults  were  mosUr 
iiyury  to  the  State's  credit  in  the  New  York  cured  by  an  act  passed  in  1876,  which  went 
money  market,  as  the  holders  of  Texas  bonds  into  effect  August  81,  1877. 
became  apprehensive  of  the  non-payment  of  Of  the  salable  lands  of  Texas,  in  regard  to 
the  interest  dne  them  on  July  1st  To  allay  quantities,  location,  price,  and  manner  of  por- 
their  fears  the  State  Comptroller  wrote  to  New  chase,  accurate  information  is  given  by  the  fol- 
York  assurinff  them  that  the  State  had  ample  lowing  reply  of  the  State  Land  CommiasioDer 
means,  and  that  the  money  to  pay  the  interest  to  a  request  of  the  Governor : 
on  their  bonds  was  ready.  As  these  matters  Gbkeejil  LAVD-Omxm,  kwm,  StpUmb^t  l«,  1ST9. 
could  not  be  delayed  without  detriment  to  the  ff^  o,  M,  BoberU^  Govtmor  of  Tkcew. 
most  vital  interests  of  the  State,  the  Governor,  gia:  In  oompUance  with  your  rrauest  of  the  13th 
by  a  proclamation  issued  a  few  weeks  after  the  inat,  I  append  a  brief  statement  of  TezBa  Btete  Und* 
close  of  the  regular  session,  convened  an  ex-  ^^L^"^'  "^*'  ^'^^  location,  prioe,  and  mode  of  pur- 
traordinary  one  for  June  10th,  chiefly  to  make  iTcommon-achool  lands,  12,800,000  scww  The- 
the  appropriations  he  bad  before  vetoed  ;  nis  m^  situated  in  various  amounts  in  SIO  of  the  225  coon- 
proclamation  beginning  with   the   following  tics  of  the  State,  and  oonaequenUy  embnoe  eveiy  va- 
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riet^  of  soil,  dimftte,  and  production  of  our  extensive  bat  a  large  namber  of  them  keep  their  sohoolB 

temtoiT.    The»e  lands  ore  for  sale  at  a  minimum  Qp^^  fo^  gj,  months  more  in  commanities  that 

price  of  one  dollar  per  acre,  payable  In  ten  equal  an-  J.     ,i     ^  annnnrt  thflir  sphrKik  hv  nrivAtA 

nuol  parmente,  wi5i  intoraet    Kach  individual  may  are  * W®  «>  support  tlieir  scnooia  oy  pnvaw 

purchase  not  leas  than  IGO  nor  mora  than  640  aoros  of  COntnDntlons. 

fanning  lands,  or  three  sections  of  pasture  land.    Ap-  The  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  which 

plication  to  porohase  must  be  made  to  the  county  sur-  had  800  inmates  in  March,  1879,  has  been  con- 

T  University  lands,  219,906  acres,  situated  in  Cooke,  dieted  with  good  success  in  the  professional 

Fannin,  Grayson^  Hint, ' Collin,  iamar.  McLennanl  treatment  of  its  patients  under  the  supenn- 

Shackelford,  and  Callahan  Counties.    These  Uinds  are  tendence  of  Dr.  D.  R.  Wallace,  who  has  gamed 

in  the  richest  and  most  poDulouB  portions  of  the  State,  a  national  reputation  in  this  position.    The 

and  are  for  sale  in  tracts  of  80  or  160  acres  at  a  mini-  Governor  has  recently  removed  him,  as  well 

"h^fu!S:''AKu^lo"pu'lSr'mrS,1^  •- H«'-y  E.  MoCdIach  Suoerintendent  of  the 

to  the  county  surveyor.  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  both  of  whom  had 

3.  Aayluin  lands  407,615  acres,  situated  in  the  coun-  filled  their  offices  for  many  years  with  eminent 
tics  of  Callahan,  Comanche,  Eastland,  JoneaLShack-  satisfaction. 

elfoni,  Stephens,  Taylor^  and  Tom  ^^'J^^  Crime  in  Texas  has  rapidly  increased.    The 

rnS^rolhWtion^^^^^^^        T^XS^t^SS:  number  of  criminal,  committed  to  the  State 

of  160  acres,  at  same  price  and  on  sama  terms  as  nni-  Prison  is  great ;  hut  much  greater  is  the  nnm- 

vcrsity  land^.  her  of  those  at  large,  who  have  escaped  from 

4.  State  Canitol  lands,  8,060,000  acres,  ritu^d  in  confinement  or  evaded  arrest    Those  commit- 

aey^±;?^0^^\^^^^  t-d  to  the  penitenti^y,  as  is  the  practice  also  in 

Three  million  acres  of  these  lands  are  subdivided  into  some  of  the  other  Southern  States,  are  leased 

tracts  of  one  league  (4,428  acres)  each,  and  the  field-  out  in  gangs  as  laborers.  Each  lessee  keeps  them 

notes  returned  to  the  General  Land-Office.    They  are  uuder  his  charge  in  a  camp  at  the  place  of  his 

of  640  acres  each,  and  are  likewise  for  sale  at  50  cents  ^^^  ?^'®  '^^  ^^  immediate  control  oyer  the 

per  acre  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  desired,  pro-  convicts,  and  no  means  to  check  the  lessee  s 

vided  that  no  section  shall  be  divided.    Application  possible  abuse  of  his  powers  in  overworking  or 

to  purchase  must  be  made  to  the  General  Land-Office,  otherwise  maltreating  them.     A  list  compiled 

;X?SrtC'^mX'"^n'tSr^^  J«»™  *e  officud  r^rda  of  the  «.ver^  coan- 

lands  will  not  be  oifered  for  sale  before  Janoary  34,  ties  on  file  at  the  Aqjatant-General's  office,  and 

ibS<).  published  under  his  name,  shows  the  numher 

5.  Puhlio  deht  reserve.  Under  the  act  of  July  14.  of  Texas  criminals  going  at  large  to  he  4,585, 
1S79,  all  the  vacant  and  unappropriated  public  land  ^hAww^d  with  thA  folio winir  nff«nfl«B'  Mnrd^r 
^ith\n  the  territory  bounded  on  tCo  north  by  the  In-  SSJ'^^^^^^'i  ^  ^^^^^^^^  offenses .  Jfluraer, 
dian  Territory,  on  the  east  hy  the  100th  degree  of  Ion-  ^56 ;  attempted  murder,  resulting  in  wounding 
jfitude,  on  the  south  bv  the  83d  decree  of  Utitude,  on  or  crippling,  and  not  in  death,  911 ;  infanti- 
the  west  by  the  103d  degree  of  longitude,  all  the  un-  cide,  5 ;  accessory  to  murder,  7 ;  threatening 
appropriated  Und  within  the  Pacific  human  life,  80;  arson,  20;  perjary,  89;  for- 
all  tracts  of  640  acres  or  less  withm  the  organixed  ^^^„  mm,  '  k^1»i««./*«V  oo.  ivn.»i««v  qi  .  ^^* 
counties  of  the  State,  are  offered  for  sale  hi  tracts  of  g^^y^  ^,}  embexzlement^  82 ;  burglary,  81 ;  cat- 
640  acres  each,  or  less,  at  50  cents  per  acre.  Puidiasen  tle-stealmg,  541 ;  hog-steaUng,  1 69 ;  horse-steal* 
miL^t  appl^  to  the  surveyor  of  the  county  or  dis-  ing,  601 ;  abduction,  9 ;  swindling,  127.  One 
trict  in  which  tiie  desired  land  nwy  be  situated.  He  ©f  the  first  official  acts  of  Governor  Roberts 
wiU  surrey  the  land  and  return  field-notes  to  the  Gon-  —,-„  *q  rftvokft  all  nflpAra  of  rAWArd  nrAvionalv 
eral  Land-Offloe,  at  the  expense  of  the  purohaser.  ^^  ^^  !5  •  ♦!  o^ers  or  re ww-Q  previously 
Within  sixty  days  ttom  the  fljSng  of  the  field-notes  hi  winounced  m  the  name  of  the  State  for  the  cap- 
the  Land-Ofiice,  the  purohaaer  must  pay  into  the  State  ture  of  criminals. 

Treasury  60  cente  per  acre,  or  forfeit  all  riffht  to  the  The  sheriffs'  annual  convention,  held  at  Aus- 

lands.  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respec^Uy,  etc.  tin  on  September  10th,  and  attended  by  about 

W.  C.  WALSH,  Commisaioner.  ^^^^  sheriffs,  was  addressed  by  ex-Govemor 

Concerning  these  lands,  forgeries  and  deceits  Lubhock  on  the  duties  of  executive  officers, 

of  all  kinds  have  been  for  a  long  time  exten-  and  by  the  tax-clerk  in  the  State  Comptroller's 

sively  practiced  to  the  injury  of  purchasers,  office  on  the  laws  gorerning  the  Tax  Depart- 

especisdly  immigrants  who  intendeil  to  settle  ment.    Resolutions  were  adopted  to  provide 

in  Texas.    The  Legislature  of  1879  appointed  for  the  publication  of  a  monthly  register  of 

from  its  own  members  a  Special  Committee  criminals,  giving  the  fullest  description  possi- 

on  Land  Frauds,  charged  to  investigate  the  hie ;  and  a  committee  of  five,  besides  the  ex- 

matter  thoroughly.    The  evil  appears  to  be  of  officio  chairman.  Sheriff  Corwin  of  Travis,  was 

such  magnitude  that,  after  having  spent  nearly  appointed  with  power  to  devise  ways  and  means 

every  night  for  a  month  in  hearing  testimony  for  the  arrest  of  criminals.    A  resolution  was 

and  examining  written  evidence,  the  commit-  also  adopted  taxing  sheriffs  five  dollars  each, 

tee  were  made  sensible  that  frauds  without  end  and  deputies  half  that  amount,  to  aid  in  the 

had  been  practiced.  arrest  of  parties  charged  with  killing  sheriffs 

The  aggregate  number  of  teachers  employed  or  their  deputies  while  engaged  in  the  lawful 

in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  is  reckoned  at  discharge  of  their  duty. 

6,000,  chiefly  home-born.    Most  of  them  are  In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  foUow- 

paid  from  the  school  fund  for  four  months  of  ing  facts  seem  worthy  of  reeoH  :  In  February 

tuitioiii  the  average  school  time  in  the  year ;  Deputy  Sheriff  Llewellyn  of  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
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Beonred  at  North  Platte  David  Meliskj  and 
Gbarles  Reed,  alias  Dad  Doaglas,  a  noted  Texas 
murderer,  for  whom  a  large  reward  had  been 
offered.  Both  men  were  confined  in  jail  in 
Omaha.  Several  dispatches  passed  between 
the  chief  police  officers  of  Omaha  and  Austin, 
Texas,  regarding  the  prisoners,  establishing  the 
identitj  of  both  beyond  doubt.  The  first  tele- 
gram from  Texas  stated  that  Melbkj  was  un- 
der indictment  for  murder,  and  the  second 
stated  that  no  appropriation  had  been  made 
for  the  officers^  expenses,  and  consequently  that 
thej  could  not  come  for  tbe  prisoners.  The 
third  dispatch  repeated  tbis  fact,  and  Melisky 
was  finally  released  in  the  District  Court  on  a 
writ  of  habeas  carpus^  even  after  having  con- 
fessed to  the  murder  of  three  individuals. 
Reed  murdered  three  soldiers  at  Fort  Griffin, 
Texas,  two  years  ago,  while  they  were  attempt- 
ing to  arrest  him.  He  is  twenty-two  years  of 
age.  He  was  also  released  after  considerable 
telegraphic  correspondence,  ending  with  the 
following  dispatch  from  Governor  Roberts: 
"  Sorry  to  say  we  have  no  money  appropriated 
yet  to  pay  expense,  and  no  one  to  send  after 
Reed.  Have  been  trying  to  do  so  for  a  week.'* 
Great  indignation  was  manifested  against  Gov- 
ernor Roberts  for  allowing  these  two  murder- 
ers to  be  set  free;  and  afterward,  when  he 
commuted  to  imprisonment  the  sentence  of 
death  which  the  courts  had  passed  on  two  other 
notorious  criminals,  Ouard  and  fields,  the  for- 
mer convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
and  the  latter  of  rape. 

TURKEY,  an  empire  in  eastern  Europe, 
western  Asia,  and  northern  Africa.  The  reign- 
ing sovereign  is  Sultan  Abdul-Hamid  II.,  bom 
September  22,  1842.  He  succeeded  his  elder 
brother,  Sultan  Murad  V.,  August  81,  1876. 
The  heir  presumptive  tb  the  throne  is  his 
brother,  Mehemet  Reshad  Effendi,  bom  No- 
vember 3,  1844. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, after  the  changes  produced  by  the  treaties 
of  1878,  are  as  follows: 


POSSESSIONS. 

Sqnanmlba. 

Popolatloii. 

In  Europe: 
Immediato  poiseaalons 

T2.182 

20,11T 
24,661 

6,044,000 

Provinc©  of  Eastern  RoameHa 

BoAnU  and  Herzegovina,  admlnla* 
tered  by  Anstrla 

751,000 
1,218,000 

Tribatarjr  Principality  of  Bulgaria. . 

1,859,000 

Total  in  EuroDO 

-iWfiVi 

8,867,000 

In  Asia: 
ImDiedlatepoesesslons 

729,484 
212 

17,500,000 

Tribntary  ^ncipaUty  of  Samoa .... 

87,080 

Total  in  Asia 

729,696 

ITJMT.om 

InAfHoa: 
Yllayet  of  Tripoli 

844,485 

869  8SS 

45,716 

1,010,000 

Tv>.^^_j   __i   _        EfTVDt  ........... . 

17,8^6.000 

Dependendea.    Tnnis     !"!!!. 

2100,000 

Total  in  Africa 

t,3.'»,589  1  2(\4f^000 

Grand  total 

2^119,803     46.900.000 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  budget 
for  the  financial  year  1295  (March  13,  1879,  to 


March  12, 1880)  were  estimated  as  follows  bj 
the  Financial  Commiaaon  (in  piasters— 1  |au- 
ter  =  4  cents) : 

Exramnran. 

1.  PnbHedebt. l«i,M8,n 

2.  Doutkma. MAJift^a 

&  B«sdtiitkHia VOJm 

4.  Minlstriea Tl€4S8,7n 

A.  Pottea  and  feodaniMA. ll<,71Utt 

6.  diatoms  and  indirect  taxM 4Sjmjli9 

7.  Arcbirea «,OMU009 

8.  ForecU  and  mln«s Itjmijm 

9.  Poats  and  trkfraphs. 9^<mfi» 

10.  Pnblicbcaltb 7,l«a« 

Total 1.804;8K^441 

BECEIFTS. 

1.  CuBtoma. iaQ.00t,«« 

a.  Efyptian  tribute. T«,M9.«« 

8.  Otherreoeipta. Ub(k,Sef,«M 

Total i,4MjSieajm 

These  estimates  apparently  leaye  a  sori^ct 
of  120,245,559  piasters.  This  result,  however, 
was  obtained  only  by  crossing  out,  in  addition 
to  the  interest  of  which  payment  was  prerioo*- 
ly  suspended  to  the  amount  of  1,888,840,622 
piasters,  the  interest  on  the  loan  of  1855  to 
the  amount  of  11,998,460  piasters,  payment  o( 
which  has  been  guaranteed  by  France  and  Eng- 
land. But,  notwithstanding  this  operation,  tbe 
surplus  is  only  an  apparent  one ;  for  if  the  new 
loan  which  it  has  been  intended  to  make  should 
not  be  brought  aboat,  one  fifth  of  the  tax€s 
and  other  receipts — i.  e.,  287,616,400  piasten 
— would  have  to  be  used  for  tbe  retirement  of 
the  paper  money.  There  will  also  be  another 
loss,  as  the  remaining  four  fifths  of  the  taxe« 
will  be  paid  in  a  depreciated  coin,  making  in 
all  a  loss  of  10  per  cent,  or  95,046,560  piasters. 
Finally,  the  customs  are  paid  in  silver,  vbicfa 
is  also  worth  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  less  than 
gold.  The  total  deficit  may  therefore  be  esti- 
mated at  342,272,960  piasters.  Tbe  entire  ha- 
bilities  at  the  close  of  1877  were  estimated  tt 
6,180,000,000  piasters. 

The  army  in  1879  comprised  150,000  men. 
of  whom  18,000  were  stationed  in  and  around 
Constantinople,  10,000  at  Tchatalja,  80,000  in 
Eastern  Roumelia  and  the  territory  eracutt^^ 
by  the  Russians,  25,000  at  Balonica,  17.000  in 
Albania,  80,000  around  Kossoto,  and  80,000  in 
Asia. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  total  com- 
merce of  Turkey.  The  total  annual  value  of 
the  imports  is  estimated  at  587,500,000  francs, 
of  the  exports  at  496,250,000  franco 

There  are  1,248  kilometres  of  railroad  in 
operation  in  European  Turkey,  and  274  kilo- 
metres in  Asia.  There  are  884  pos^t-ofiBoe^  sod 
417  telegraph  stations.  The  length  of  the  tde- 
graph  lines  is  27,497  kilometres,  and  of  tbe 
wires  52,142  kilometres. 

The  depreciation  of  the  eaimSs  (paper  mon- 
ey) had  already  in  1878  produced  oonsideraUs 
trouble,  and  in  December  of  that  year  the  pries 
of  a  gold  lira  of  100  piasters  suddenly  rose  to 
420  paper  piasters,  and  a  orius  seemed  immi- 
nent. The  bakers,  who  were  forced  to  seQ 
their  bread  at  a  certain  fixed  price— a  measure 
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which  was  adopted  to  satisfy  the  maltitade —  orders  to  take  his  squadron  into  Turkish  waters 
declared  that  Uiej  would  rather  close  their  by  November  8th.  Great  excitement  prevailed 
shops.  In  this  critical  situation  the  Minister  of  at  the  Porte  in  consequence,  and  Sir  Austen 
Finance  had  some  10,000  lira  worth  of  caim^s  Layard,  the  British  Ambassador,  having  been 
bought  on  account  of  the  Treasury  on  the  Ex-  requested  by  the  Porte  to  explain  the  object 
change,  while  the  police  kept  a  watch  on  the  of  the  dispatch  of  Admiral  Hornby^s  squadron, 
money-changers  in  the  streets  and  bazaars,  semi-officiallv  replied  that  the  squadron  would 
who  by  offering  caim^s  for  sale  might  disturb  remain  for  the  present  at  Voulan,  but  eventu- 
the  operations  on  the  Exchange.  This  mea-  ally  might  proceed  to  some  other  Turkish  port, 
sure  had  the  desired  effect,  and  in  a  single  day  as  England  would  not  tolerate  the  oppression 
the  oaim^s  went  down  from  420  piasters  to  of  the  Christians  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  Sir  Aus- 
176.  On  January  2rth  Zuhdi  Pasha,  Minister  ten  Layard  said  in  a  dispatch  referring  to  a 
of  Finance,  was  dismissed,  and  his  immediate  movement  for  the  formation  of  an  autonomous 
predecessor,  Kiani  Pasha,  was  put  in  his  place,  state  in  Armenia :  "  I  have  warned  the  Porte 
Zuhdi  had  been  appointed  on  the  faith  of  his  over  and  over  again  that  unless  it  speedily  in- 
assurances  that  he  would  find  ways  and  means  troduced  the  reforms  to  which  it  has  pledged 
for  withdrawing  tlie  paper  currency,  or  at  least  itself  in  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Saltan, 
permanently  nusing  ita  value ;  and  as  his  ef-  and  can  assure  the  protection  and  the  just  ana 
forts  had  been  entirely  unsuccessful  he  was  equal  government  of  the  populations,  the  ques- 
dismisaed.  One  more  attempt  was  made  to  tion  of  an  Armenian  natiouality,  and  even  .of 
solve  the  paper-currency  question  without  a  other  nationalities,  may  be  raised,  which  will 
foreign  loan.  For  thu  purpose  an  imperial  re-  probably  end  in  further  diminishing  the  author- 
script  was  published  abo^t  March  22a  provid-  ity  and  territory  of  his  Miyesty."  The  Porte, 
ing  Uiat  henceforth  four  fifths  of  all  sums  due  receiving  no  official  explanations  regarding  the 
to  the  Government  should  be  paid  in  coin,  and  British  squadron,  telegraphed  to  Musurus  Pa- 
one  fifth  in  paper,  calculated  at  one  fourth  of  sha,  the  Turkish  Ambassador  in  London,  in- 
the  nominal  value.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gk)v-  structing  him  to  ask  Lord  Salisbury  for  in- 
ernment  would  henceforth  make  all  payments  formation.  The  interview  between  Musurus 
in  gold  and  silver,  except  for  debts  previously  Pasha  and  Lord  Salbbury  was  a  very  stormy 
contracted.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  mea-  one.  The  result  was  that  the  dispatch  of  the 
sure  was  a  new  and  very  great  depreciation  of  fleet  to  Voulah  was  countermanded,  the  Brit- 
the  paper  money,  the  value  of  the  gold  lira  ris-  ish  Government  at  l^e  same  time  stipulating 
ing  from  480  to  600  piasters  within  a  few  days,  for  the  fulfillment  of  certain  conditions  by  the 
In  the  latter  part  of  April  the  Grovemment  Porte.  In  its  attitude  England  was  sapported4 
ordered  that  henceforth  caim6s  should  be  re-  by  Austria,  and  even  Russia  was  generally 
ceirable  for  taxes  at  the  rate  of  400  paper  pias-  thought  to  have  advised  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ters  for  one  lira.  On  April  29th  Eiani  Pasha  ment  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce 
was  dismissed  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  required  reforms.  In  view  of  the  pressure 
and  his  predecessor,  Zuhdi  Effendi,  appointed  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  the  Sultan  conclud- 
in  his  place.  ed  to  take  the  steps  demanded  of  him.    On 

On  Jnly  28th  an  imperial  iraitf  was  published  November  17th  Baker  Pasha  was  appointed 
suppressing  the  Grand  Vizierate,  and  appoint-  the  Sultanas  representative  to  superintend  the 
ing  Aarifi  Pasha  Prime  Minister  and  Safvet  introduction  of  reforms  throughout  Asia  Mi- 
Pasha  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  nor ;  and  on  the  18th  an  official  declaration  was 

The  financial  depression  existing  throughout  published  on  the  proposed  measures.  The  docu- 

the  various  branches  of  the  Gk>vernment  led  to  ment  declared  that  formal  orders  had  now  been 

an  important  step  in  October,  when  the  Sultan  given  to  prepare  and  execute  the  measures  best 

ordered  the  disbandment  of  90,000  regular  fitted  for  assuring  to  idl  classes  of  the  popula- 

troopa,  the  Finance  Minister  threatening  to  re-  tion  the  benefits  of  equal  justice  and  for  devel- 

siga  anless  the  Sultan  took  this  step.  oping  in  general  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

A  new  Oabinet  was  formed  on  October  18th,  The  Council  of  Ministers  had  arranged  the  ne- 

composed  as  follows :  Said  Pasha,  Grand  Vi-  cessairy  reforms  in  two  categories.    The  first 

zier ;  Sawas  Pasha,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  included  a  project  of  statutes  for  the  admmistra- 

Mahmoud  Nedim  Pasha,  Minister  of  the  Inte-  tive  reorganization  of  the  European  provinces 

nor ;  Aarifi  Pasha,  President  of  the  Council  of  — statutes  which  had  to  be  sent  into  the  vila- 

State ;  Safvet  Pasha,  Inspector-General  of  Ad-  yets  and  to  be  there  submitted  to  a  preliminaiy 

ministration;  Jevdet  Pasha,  Minister  of  Ju»-  examination  by  the  local  commissions.    This 

tice;  Oadri  Pasha,  ^nister  of  Commerce ;  and  category  likewise  included  immediate  execn- 

Edif  Effendi,  Minister  of  Finance.    Osman  Pa-  tion  of  the  reforms  necessary  for  the  reorgani- 

aha  remained  Minister  of  War.  zation  of  the  administrative  system  in  Ana  and 

In  the  beginning  of  November  energetic  other  localities  of  the  empire.  The  second  cat- 
measures  were  taken  by  the  British  Govern-  e^ry  comprehended  the  reorganization  of  the 
meat  to  secure  the  introduction  of  reforms  in  Ministry  and  of  all  branches  of  the  public  ad- 
Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  promised  by  the  ministration,  so  as  to  insure  the  speedy  execn- 
Porte.  Admiral  Hornby,  the  commander  of  tion  of  affairs,  the  proper  distribution  of  work 
the  British  Mediterranean  sqiLadron,  received  by  the  rarioos  administrations  according  to 
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their  respective  oompetenoe,  and  the  prompt  The  negotiations  for  a  definite  treflty  of  peace 

ezecation  of  aU  reforms  of  a  nature  to  develop  between  Knssia  and  Turkey  were  begun  id  the 

the  resources  of  the  country.    The  result  of  the  first  days  of  January.    A  sudden  end  was  thre&t* 

researches  and  labors  of  the  Council  of  Minis-  ened  by  a  clause  proposed  by  Russia  deekrin^ 

ters  in  each  of  these  great  catesories,  having  that  the  two  contracting  parties  guarantee  to 

been  submitted  to  his  Majesty,  had  received  his  each  other  the  exact  AufiUment  of  the  Treatv 

supreme  sanction.    The  reality  and  efficacy  of  of  Berlin.    This  clause  was  opposed  by  Tnrker, 

these  reforms  would  speedily  be  publicly  proved  and  eventually  dropped  by  Russia.    The  treat j 

by  certain  and  brilliant  facts,  was  finally  signed  on  February  8rh,    It  fisei 

In  November  the  Sultan  signed  a  decree  pro-  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  Turkey  at  S<''2,* 

viding  that  from  January  13,  1880,  1,850,000  500^00  francs,  and  provides  for  compenBatioQ 

pounds  Turkish  will  be  annually  appropriated  to  Russian  subjects  in  Turkey  for  lomes  m^ 

to  pay  interest  half-yearly  on  the  home  and  tained  during  the  war  to  an  amount  not  excee<i- 

foreign  debt.    This  interest  will  be  guaranteed  ing26,760,000  francs, 

by  the  revenues  of  Cyprus  and  Eastern  Roume-  The  evacuation  of  Turkish  territory  by  ibe 

lia,  as  well  as  by  the  receipts  from  the  duties  Russian  troops  begon  on  March  5tb.    On  thai 

on  tobacco,  spirits,  stamps,  fish,  and  sUk,  after  day  General  Todleben  departed  from  Adria- 

aprevious  reduction  from  the  receipts  of  1,100,-  nople,  and  it  was  immediately  occupied  by 

000  pounds  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  Ottoman  Turkish  troops. 

Bank  and  other  creditors  secured  by  mortgages.  The  negotiations  with  Oreec«  for  a  new  bouD- 

In  case  of  a  deficit,  the  Porte  will  undert^e  to  dary  line  continued  daring  the  year,  witboci 

make  it  good.    Besides  the  sum  of  1,350,000  leading  to  a  definite  result    (See  Gueeck.) 

pounds  referred  to,  the  Turkish  Government  On  April  21st  a  convention  was  signed  with 

cedes  irrevocably  to  the  bondholders  the  Bulga-  Austria,  relative  to  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and 

rian  tribute  and  the  Servian  and  Montenegrin  Kovi-Bazar.     (See  Austbo-Hukgabiak  Hos- 

oontributions  toward  the  Turkish  debt;  dso  abcht.) 

one  third  of  the  proceeds  of  any  new  taxes,  es-  The  troubles  in  Crete  were  brought  to  a  &at- 

pecially  in  the  event  of  increased  duties,  and  isfactory  close  in  June.    Photiadea  Pasha,  G«v- 

the  receipts  from  oatents ;  the  mode  of  pay-  emor-General  of  the  island,  explidned  to  tl.e 

ment  to  be  arranged  with  the  creditors.    This  Council  of  Ministers  the  modifications  in  tiir 

engagement  is  to  be  valid  for  ten  years,  unless  organic  statute  desired  by  tlie  Assembly,  and 

modified  with  the  consent  of  all  parties  inter-  the  Sultan,  having  found  them  reasonable,  clt^ 

ested.  termined  to  sanction  them. 
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UNITED  STATES.     The  only  change  in  pointment  in  March  of  Andrew  D.White»Pr€*- 

the  Cabinet  of  President  Hayes  during  the  ident  of  Cornell  University,  to  the  vacancj 

year  consisted  in  the  retirement  of  the  Secre-  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Bayard  Taylor  at 

tary  of  War,  George  W.  McCrary.    The  va-  Berlin. 

cancy  was  filled  by Uie  appointment  in  Decern-       The  general  course  of  the  Adnunistratim 

ber'  of  Alexander  Ramsey  of  Minnesota,  who  was  uneventful,  and  the  assault  upon  it  at  iw 

was  unanimously  confirmed   by  the   Senate  extra  session  or  Congress  resulted  in  saoct^n^ 

without  a  reference   to  a  committee.     Mr.  for  the  Republicans  at  the  fall  elections.    The 

Ramsey  was  bom  in  Dauphin  County,  Penn-  success  of  resumption  and  the  abundant  cri]'^ 

sylvania,  in  1815.    At  the  age  of  thirteen  years'  increased  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  ui- 

he  became  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  county  minished  their  anxiety  on  financial  issues, 
register.    He  advanced  from  one  place  to  an-        The  result  of  the  extra  session  of  CoDp'e<^ 

other  until  he  became  secretary  of  the  Electo-  consisted  in  the  passage  of  the  appropnati  >r. 

ral  College  of  the  State,  and  carried  its  vote  to  bills  without  any  provision  for  the  payment  <f 

Washington.    Then  he  was  for  several  years  marshals  and  deputy  marshals.    An  apphcati<ii 

Clerk  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  State  Legis-  was  therefore  made  to  Attorney-General  Pt-^- 

lature,  and  was  next  sent  to  Congress  for  two  ens  by  the  marshal  at  Detroit^  asking  wbctlitr 

terms,  from  1843  to  1847.    In  1849  President  the  latter  should  continue  ta  serve  warrant*  ir. 

Taylor  made  him  the  first  Governor  of  the  criminal  cases.    The  Attorney-General  on  ^^y 

Territory  of  Minnesota.    From  1849  to  1853  he  8d  replied  as  follows : 

made  several  important  treaties  with  the  Sioux       ^^       a      t   j  •  *    «.^       *t.^  j..*;^.  .-r 

^r^A  ni^:*w*.^».  TLj:—.ii      xr^-*  v^  -.«-  \r»*^.       Dear  Sib;  I  advue  you  to  perforai  the  dotit^  •» 
*?l^i*P?^T*  "i?^^'     -^t^V  *>®  7*8  Mayor  ^ffl^  ^hich  you  ire  in  ni  way  forl»dacn  to  i . 

of  St.  Paul,  then  Governor  of  the  State  for  two  to  the  extent  of  your  power.    The  law  pi««ribe>  t)  •  - 

terms.     In  1862  he  was  elected  a  Senator  in  duties  snd  afflxea  ceitiin  fees  m  eompfmsstiop  then  t 

Congress,  and  again  in  1869.    His  term  ex-  No  proyirfon  for  the  payment  of  the  fte»^nttri* 

rvirtkA  in  1  fifK  snd  their  deputies  has  been  mado,  nor  can  I  wast  ^r  • 

pirea  m  loro.  s     .     ^     .  .  contract  or  promiflo  that  this  provision  ahaD  hena--  ' 

»ome  changes  were  made  m  foreign  mis-  be  made;  but  your  performance  of  vonr  duti«k  -  '^' 

sions,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  ap-  as  the  law  oontemplates  that  they  ara  to  ba  eoci(«:i 
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■ated  by  fees,  seems  to  mo  to  constitute  good  ground  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  suspend  on  cer- 

of  obligation  against  the  United  State*.    When  the  tain  days  and  in  certain  places  certain  long- 

rTbS'XFi^SS^^e'^^^^  ^"^^4'^  '-V^  especiallyLction  5  298  of  th'e 

have  to  encounter.    In  all  this  matter,  however,  you  Kevised  btatates.    The  miyonty  of  the  Com- 

will  have  to  rely  upon  your  expectation  of  future  le-  mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  to.  which  the  Presi- 

gl^lation  by  Congress  that  Ou^  be  iust  to  you.    AU  dent's  veto  was  referred  (of  which  Proctor 

other  ei^Mms^,  except  fees  of  manhiQs  and  their  dep-  x:nott  was  chairman),  held  that  these  laws 

uties,  have  been  provided  for.  -«.«vvm    »»€»  vucM.i4jauy«  "^»*   ••"»••  vu^w   «»w» 

(Sinod)         XJHAKLES  DEVENS,  ^0'®  no  more  affected  by  the  proposed  statute 

Attomey-Goneral.  than  by  the  aboye-mentioned  act  of  1865  mak- 
ing it  a  penal  offense  for  officers  of  the  United 

Under  the  instructions  of  this  letter  the  mar-  States  to  keep  troops  or  armed  men  at  the 

shals  continued  to  serve  as  before  the  failure  of  place  where  any  general  or  special  election  is 

the  appropriation.  held,  except  to  repel  the  armed  enemies  of  the 

The  conflict  between  the  Democratic  minori-  United  States  or  to  keep  peace  at  the  polls, 
ty  in  Congress  and  the  President  on  the  Fed-  The  committee  took  the  constitutional  ground 
eral  election  laws,  which  necessitated  the  extra  in  their  report  that  Congress  has  no  power 
session,  ended  in  the  simple  omission  to  vote  under  the  Constitution  to  confer  any  authority 
appropriations  for  the  pay  of  the  United  States  upon  officers  of  the  Federal  Gh>vernment  to 
marshals  and  their  deputies.  Having  voted  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls,  or  to  impose  any 
the  appropriations  for  the  army  in  a  bill  di-  such  duty  upon  them,  since  the  power  to  es- 
vestea  of  the  unusual  and  obieotionable  condi-  tablish  such  police  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
tional  legislative  clause  by  which,  with  a  sim-  sary  for  the  preservation  of  domestic  order  and 
pie  constitutioDal  majority,  the  Democratic  the  prevention  of  violence  and  crime  affecting 
members  had  sought  to  frustrate  the  veto  life  or  property  within  their  respective  limits 
power  of  the  President,  they  embodied  the  belongs  exclusively  to  the  several  States,  and 
same  measure  in  a  separate  enactment,  which  the  Federal  Government  can  only  intervene 
was  retamed  to  them  with  the  President's  to  protect  the  State  in  the  execution  of  its 
veto.  The  question  in  controversy  was  that  own  laws  for  that  purpose  upon  application  of 
of  the  right  of  supervision  over  Congressional  the  Legislature,  or  the  Governor  when  the  Le- 
elections  given  to  the  Federal  Government  gislature  can  not  be  convened.  They  protested 
by  the  statutes  of  Congress  passed  for  the  en-  against  the  distinction  made  by  the  President 
forcement  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  par-  between  State  and  national  elections.  The 
ticalarly  the  act  of  1870  entitled  *^  An  act  electoral  privilege  in  all  elections  was  declared 
to  enforce  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  to  be  derived  from  the  governments  of  the  in- 
states to  vote  in  the  several  States  of  the  dividual  States,  and  the  mode  of  its  exercise 
Union,  and  for  other  purposes."  The  repeal  subject,  to  their  statutory  provisions ;  all  laws 
of  these  laws  was  made  a  prominent  object  of  tor  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  must 
Congress.  The  vetoed  bill,  entitled  '*  An  act  to  also  emanate  exclusively  from  the  States,  and 
prevent  military  interference  with  elections,''  all  police  regulations  and  authority  belong  to 
provided  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  bring  the  separate  States  by  virtue  of  their  general 
Co  or  to  employ  at  any  place  where  a  general  sovereignty. 

or  special  election  is  being  held  in  any  State  The  claims  of  the  United  States  against  the 

any   part  of  the  army  or  navy,  anless  such  Southern  States  for  the  war  levy  of  $20,000,- 

force  should  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  000,  to  which  all  the  States  were  called  upon 

enemies  of  the  United  States  or  to  enforce  sec-  to  contribute  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of 

tion  4,  Article  IV.,  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  secession,  have  been  remitted  on  the  gronnd, 

laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  and  repealing  taken  by  W.  O.  Tuggle  of  G^rgia,  in  an  argu- 

all  provisions  of  law  inconsistent  with  the  pur-  ment  before  the  Treasury  Department,  that  no 

pluses  of  the  bill.    Its  object  was  to  repeal  the  taxes  or  assessments  lie  against  a  State  in  its 

clauses  in  an  act  of  1865,  and  in  sections  2,002  sovereign  capacity,  but  only  against  the  indi- 

and  5,528  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  allowing  the  vidual  tax-payers.  The  claims,  which  amounted 

presence  of  troops  or  armed  men  at  elections  to  about  half  a  million  dollars  each  for  the 

under  the  authority  of  Federal  officers  when  ne-  Southern  States,  with  interest,  were  partly  ool- 

cessary  ^^  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls."    The  lected  by  special  agents  from  the  tax-payers, 

veto  of  President  Hayes  was  based  principally  but  since  reconstruction  the  State  authorities 

on  the  grounds  that  the  bill  would  prohibit  the  have  been  held  liable. 

civil  officers  of  the  United  States  from  employ-  The  question  of  the  legality  of  the  issue  of 
ing  adequate  civil  force  to  enable  them  to  keep  United  States  legal-tender  notes  in  time  of 
the  peace  and  execute  certain  laws  of  Congress  peace  was  brought  before  the  courts  in  a  test 
at  national  elections ;  and  that  as  a  measure  to  case  by  General  B.  F.  Bntler  and  Congressman 
prevent  military  interference  at  the  polls  the  S.  B.  Chittenden  of  Brooklyn.  A  test  case 
bill  was  unnecessary,  since  the  interference  of  based  on  an  actual  mercantile  transaction  was 
the  military  or  naval  forces  with  elections  was  presented  to  Judge  Blatchford  of  the  United 
already  forbidden  by  existing  laws.  The  Presi-  States  Circuit  Court  Tbe  case  was  entitled 
doQt  also  took  the  position  that  the  bill  would  Augustus  D.  Jnlliard  against  Thomas  S.  Green- 
cripple  the  Executive  in  the  enforcement  of  the  man*    The  plaintiff  haid  sold  defendant  in  New 
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York  one  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  and  hsA  re-  ranted  under  the  authorify,  by  waj  of  amend- 
oeived  a  small  sum  on  account,  the  balance  to  ment,  to  change  or  modif  j  the  rights,  pri  vi- 
be paid  in  cash  on  delivery.  The  defendant  leges,  and  immunities  granted  hj  the  charter. 
tendered  the  amount  in  two  legal-tender  notes  Chief.  Justice  Waite  delivered  the  opinion  of 
of  the  series  of  1878,  which  the  defendant  al-  the  Court.  Associate  Justices  Bradley,  StroDg. 
leged  had  been  redeemed  at  the  Sub-Treasury  and  Field  dissented.  Justice  field,  in  the  course 
and  reissued  and  kept  in  circulation,  in  pursu-  of  his  dissenting  opinion,  refers  to  the  invasi*  »n 
ance  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  31,  of  the  law  upon  the  rights  of  the  State  of  Culi- 
1878,  entitled '*  An  act  to  forbid  further  retire-  fomia,  and  says:  *^Tbe  Central  Pacific  Raii- 
ment  of  United  States  legal-tender  notea.''  road  Company  is  a  State  corporation,  and  in 
He  stated  that  he  was  willing  and  ready  to  pay  creating  it  the  State  reserved  the  same  cent  ml 
plaintiff  in  said  notes.  Judge  Blatchford  dis-  over  it  which  it  possesses  over  other  railroad 
missed  the  complaint  in  a  pro  forma  decision,  and  telegraph  companies  created  by  it.  It  un- 
Messrs.  Butler  and  Chittenden — the  latter  of  dertakes  to  control  and  manage  it  in  all  par- 
whom  had  intrusted  the  management  of  the  tioulars  required  for  the  public  service,  and  cin 
case  of  the  plaintiff  to  Senator  Edmunds  and  there  be  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
William  AUen  Butler — intending  to  appeal  the  has  the  least  respect  for  the  reserved  rights  of 
case  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  the  State  that  over  its  own  creations  the  St&tc' 

The  constitutionality  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  has  supreme  authority  f  I  confess  that  I  arn 
act  of  May  7,  1878,  known  as  the  Thurman  act,  utterly  at  a  loss  to  find  where  authority  on  tlie 
was  confirmed  in  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  part  of  the  United  States  to  interfere  with  the 
Court  rendered  in  the  cases  of  the  Union  Pa-  State  in  this  repect  and  take  such  control  frf>m 
cific  Bailroad  Company,  appeUant,  against  the  it  is  to  be  found,  except  in  the  theories  of  Xh^^^ 
United  States,  and  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  who  regard  the  General  Government  as  tLe 
et  al.^  appellants,  against  Albert  Gallatin.  The  all-controlling  power  of  the  nation,  to  wLion 
point  to  be  decided  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  States,  even  in  local  matters,  must  bend/^ 
Court,  "  whether  a  statute  which  requires  the  In  view  of  the  excessive  accumulation  of  cr.K< 
company  in  the  management  of  its  affairs  to  on  the  docket  of  the  Supreme  Court,  whioh  is 
set  aside  a  portion  of  its  income  as  a  sinking  now  fully  two  years  in  arrears,  and  would  re- 
fund, to  meet  its  subsidy  bonds  and  other  mort-  quire  that  time  to  clear  its  docket  were  no  nt- w 
gage  debts  when  they  mature,  deprives  the  cases  to  be  added,  it  is  proposed  to  croAte  itn 
company  of  its  property  without  due  process  intermediate  appellate  court  which  wonld  rt- 
of  law,  or  in  any  other  way  improperly  inter-  lieve  the  Supreme  Court  of  all  but  the  wei^litit  r 
feres  with  vested  rights."  In  less  than  twenty  cases.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  casi.s 
years  from  the  present  time  there  will  become  docketed  in  the  successive  years  since  1640  h:> 
due  from  the  Union  Pacific  Company  about  been  as  follows:  In  1840,92  cases;  in  1841. 
$80,000,000,  secured  by  first  and  subsidy  mort-  106;  1842,170;  1848,128;  1844,168;  184~>, 
gages,  besides  the  capital  stock,  representing  177;  1846,182;  1847,216;  1848,230;  184*.), 
$6,000,000  more.  With  the  exception  of  the  295;  1850,252;  1851,287;  1852,155;  18^>8, 
land-grant,  little  if  anything  except  the  earn-  195;  1854,  158;  1855,  161;  1856,  256;  1K'>7, 
ings  of  the  company  can  be  depended  on  to  279;  1858,  814;  1859,  868;  1860  and  IbO], 
meet  these  obligations  when  they  mature.  810  each;  1862,  886;  1863,881;  1864,:>>sS; 
These  earnings  the  company,  after  paying  the  1865,  389;  1866,  451 ;  1867,  488;  1868,  b:<< ; 
interest  on  its  own  bonds,  has  been  dividing  1869,  586;  1870,  686;  1871,  757;  1872,  6:>s 
from  time  to  time  among  its  stockholders,  1878,756;  1874,881;  1875,974;  1878,  l,04o; 
without  laying  by  anything  to  meet  the  enor-  1877,  1,098 ;  1878,  1,183. 
mous  debt  which  is  so  soon  to  become  due.  During  the  fiscal  year  which  dosed  with  Jnue^ 
Thus  the  stockholders  of  the  present  time  are  the  receipts  from  the  sales  of  po8tage-«tani]>s, 
receiving  in  the  shape  of  dividends  that  which  stamped  envelopes,  and  postal  cards  amount^-! 
those  of  the  future  may  be  compelled  to  lose,  to  $29,589,050,  being  an  increase  of  $971, 80 '3 
The  United  States  occupy  toward  this  cor-  over  the  receipts  of  the  year  1877-*78-  Ac- 
poration  a  twofold  relation — that  of  sovereign  cordmg  to  recent  changes  made  by  Congress  in 
and  that  of  creditor.  In  their  relation  of  sov-  the  laws  regulating  the  postal  servioe,  domestic 
ereign  it  is  their  duty  to  see  to  it  that  the  our-  mail  matter  is  rated  in  four  classes.  First- c]a>^ 
rent  stockholders  do  not  appropriate  to  their  matter  includes  letters  or  matter  containiri? 
own  use  that  which  in  equity  belongs  to  oth-  any  writing  in  the  nature  of  personal  corre* 
era.  A  legislative  regulation  which  does  no  spondence,  and  matter  which  is  sealed  against 
more  than  require  them  to  submit  to  their  just  inspection.  It  is  subject  to  the  rate  of  tlir^o 
contribution  toward  the  payment  of  a  bonded  cents  postage  on  each  half  ounce  and  fractiv>n 
debt  can  not  in  any  sense  be  said  to  deprive  thereof.  Second-class  matter  embraces  mMtti-r 
them  of  their  property  without  due  process  of  sent  by  purchasers  and  news-dealers.  TLir<!> 
law.  The  Court  holds,  therefore,  that  the  legis-  class  matter  embraces  hooka,  printed  and  blank, 
lation  complained  of  may  be  sustained  as  a  transient  newspapers  and  periodicals,  circnliri 
reasonable  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  cor-  and  other  matter  wholly  in  print,  proof-£heei« 
poration,  and  promotive  of  the  interests  of  and  corrected  proof-sheets  and  manuscript  cvf  y 
the  public  and  the  corporators.    It  is  also  war*    accompanying  the  same,  prioee  onrrent  with 
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prices  filled  ont  In  writing,  papers  of  legal  pro*  determined  purpose  of  the  United  States  (xot- 

ceedings,  deeds  of  all  kinds,  way-bills,  bills  of  emment  to  enforoe  the  law  against  polygamy 

lading,  invoioea,  insurance  policies,  handbills,  contained  in  section  5,852  of  the  Revisea  Stat- 

posters,  envelopes  with  printing  thereon,  en*  ntes,  the  constitationality  of  which  had  been 

grarlDg^   lithographs,   etc.,    printed   blanks,  recently  sustained  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 

printed  cards,  etc.    There  may  be  placed  upon  Court,  and  to  eradicate  the  institution  of  Mor- 

the  cover  or  blank  leaves  of  any  book  or  of  any  monism. 

printed  matter  of  the  third  class  a  simple  rnanu*  The  intercession  of  the  State  Department 

script  dedication  or  inscription  that  does  not  was  required  in  the  case  of  the  brothers  Bers- 

partake  of  the  nature  of  a  personal  correspon-  selier,  natives  of  St.  Louis,  of  Grerman  parent- 

denoe.  All  padcages  of  third-class  matter  must  age,  whose  father  had  taken  up  his  residence 

be  so  wrapped  with  open  sides  or  ends  that  in  Germany  again  while  they  were  children. 

their  contents  may  be  readily  examined.    The  Before  attaining  their  mfgority  they  returned 

po-stage  on  third-class  matter  is  one  cent  for  to  St.  Louis,  where  they  had  since  resided, 

each  two  ounces  and  fraction  thereof.  The  limit  When  they  attained  the  military  age  the  Gkr- 

of  weight  of  packages  is  four  pounds,  except  man  magistracy  took  steps  to  enforce  penalties 

in  cases  of  single  volumes  of  books  in  excess  against  the  property  of  their  father  in  Ger- 

of  said  weight.    Fourth-class  matter  embracer  many,  after  their  failure  to  present  themselves 

blank  cards,  cardboard,  flexible  patterns,  letter*  for  enrollment.    On  a  statement  of  the  facts 

envelopes  and  letter-paper  without  printing  of  the  case  by  the  Minister  at  Berlin,  the  G«r- 

thereon,  merchandise,  models,  ornamented  pa-  man  Government  interfered  to  prevent  the 

per,  sample  cards,  ores,  metals,  minerals,  seeds,  proceedings  of  the  local  magistrates  against 

cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions,  drawings,  plans,  the  property  or  heritage  of  the  younger  jBers- 

desig^ns,  original  paintings  in  oil  or  water-colors,  sellers. 

and  other  mailable  matter  not  included  in  the  The  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  American 
firsts  second,  and  third  classes.  The  postage  ocean-carrying  trade  were  discussed  by  Sena- 
rate  is  one  cent  for  each  ounce  and  fractional  tor  James  G.  Blaine  in  a  letter  to  a  number  of 
part  thereof.  Mailable  matter  of  the  first,  third,  business  men  of  New  York  who  had  invited 
and  fourth  classes  can  be  registered.  Uomail*  him  to  express  hb  views  on  that  subject  in  a 
able  matter  embraces  liquids,  poisons,  explosive  public  meeting.  He  attributes  the  decline  to 
and  inflammable  articles,  putty,  substances  ea-  the  combined  causes  of  the  civil  war,  the  sub- 
silyliqueflable,  live  or  dead  animals  (not  stuffed),  stitution  of  iron  and  steam  for  wood  and  sails, 
insects  and  reptiles,  fruits  or  vegetable  matter,  and  the  inflation  of  prices  brought  about  by  a 
confectionery,  and  substances  exhaling  a  bad  paper  currency.  In  1857  the  entire  foreign 
odor ;  and  every  letter  upon  the  envelope  of  trf^e  of  the  United  States,  export  and  import, 
which,  or  postal  card  upon  which,  indecent  or  amounted  to  $723,000,000,  and  of  this  total 
obscene  delineations,  epithets,  terms,  or  Ian-  $510,000,000  was  carried  in  American  bottoms 
guage  maj  be  written  or  printed ;  also  matter  and  only  $213,000,000  in  the  ships  of  other 
which  from  its  form  or  nature  is  calculated  to  countries.  When  the  country  was  precipitated 
injure  the  contents  of  the  mail-bags  or  harm  into  war  in  1861  there  followed  a  series  of 
the  persons  of  those  employed  in  the  postal  events  the  effect  of  which  was  utterly  disas- 
service,  u^ess  securely  wrapped  to  prevent  trous  to  the  American  carrying  trade.  Nearly 
such  injnrj.  70,000  seamen  were  withdrawn  from  the  mer- 
The  Secretary  of  State  addressed  a  circular  chant  service  and  enlisted  in  the  navy  to  main- 
to  the  United  States  ministers  abroad  instruct-  tain  the  blockade  that  stretched  from  Delaware 
ing  them  to  call  the  attention  of  the  govern-  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  More 
ments  to  which  they  were  accredited  to  the  than  a  million  tons  of  American  shipping  were 
laws  of  the  United  States  against  polygamy,  withdrawn  from  commerce  to  take  part  in  the 
and  to  whatever  facts  they  might  be  informed  blockade  and  to  supply  the  transportation  need- 
of,  through  the  consular  agente  or  otherwise,  ed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  armies  that  were 
concerning  the  emigration  of  Mormons  from  cdled  to  the  defense  of  the  Union.  Added 
the  respective  country  to  the  United  States,  to  the  direct  loss,  800,000  tons  of  American 
and  to  prefer  a  request  to  the  several  govern-  shipping,  to  escape  destruction  at  the  hands  of 
roents  to  put  in  force  what  laws  they  have  cruisers  flying  the  Confederate  ensign,  but  built 
against  the  gaining  of  converts  and  the  organi-  in  British  yards  and  manned  by  British  sailors, 
zation  of  emigration  by  the  Mormon  agents  and  canceled  their  American  registry  and  sailed 
minsionaries.  Some  of  the  governments  re-  under  the  flags  of  other  nations,  and  when 
I>lied  to  the  representations  of  the  ministers  worn  ont  their  place  was  supplied  by  foreign- 
that  it  was  inconvenient  fur  them  to  inquire  built  ships.  Just  at  this  time  the  screw  was 
into  the  religion  of  people  leaving  their  shores,  generally  substituted  for  the  paddle,  and  the 
or  their  pla^  of  destination.  Such  letters  were  compound  engine  took  the  place  of  the  simple 
sent  to  the  diplomatic  agents  in  Great  Britain,  one.  Iron  now  became  a  general  substitute  for 
Germany,  Norway,  SwMen,  and  Denmark.  It  wood,  and  hulls  were  built  that  would  last  as 
was  intended  to  take  active  steps  to  prevent  long  as  the  engines.  A  steamer  of  the  old 
the  landing  of  Mormon  emigrants  in  United  kind,  capable  of  carrying  8,000  tons,  might  sail 
States  ports.    The  circular  letter  expressed  the  on  a  voyage  so  long  that  she  would  be  com- 
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pelled  to  oarrj  2,200  tons  of  coal,  leaving  room  and  prosperity  as  a  people.*^  For  the  encoTir- 
for  only  800  tons  of  freight ;  whereas  one  of  agement  and  development  of  iron  steameLip 
the  new  kind,  of  the  same  capacity,  woald  oonstraction,  in  which  class  of  vessels  the  larger 
make  the  same  voyage  and  reverse  the  figares,  half  of  the  world's  commerce  is  now  condoctt-d, 
requiring  only  800  tons  of  coal  and  carrying  he  proposes  a  general  saholdy  which  he  de- 
2,200  tons  of  freight.  dares  is  less  than  the  sums  paid  by  the  Got- 
Under  the  continned  operation  of  these  emment  for  transporting  smaller  mails  equal 
causes,  the  American  carrying  trade  has  stead*  distances  on  land.  ^*  I  woold  prefer  a  gentral 
ily  declined,  until  in  1878,  with  an  aggregate  for-  law  that  should  ignore  individuals  and  enforce 
eign  commerce,  outgoing  and  incoming,  of  weU-  a  policy.  For  instance,  enact  that  any  man  or 
nigh  $1,200,000,000,  American  ships  carried  company  of  men  who  will  bnild  in  an  Ameri- 
bat  little  over  800  millions  and  foreign  ships  can  yard,  with  American  material,  by  Ameri- 
carried  nearly  900  millions;  or,  to  be  accurate  can  mechanics,  a  steamship  of  8,000  ton»,  &iA 
and  specific,  American  ships  carried  $318,060,-  sail  her  from  any  port  of  the  United  St&Uf'  to 
906,  and  foreign  ships  carried  $876,991,129.  any  foreign  port,  he  or  they  shall  receive  for  & 
In  1857  American  ships  carried  five  sevenths  monthly  line  a  mail  allowance  of  $25  per  miie 
of  all  we  exported  and  all  we  imported,  and  per  annum,  for  the  sailing  distance  betwem 
ships  of  all  other  countries  carried  but  two  the  two  ports ;  for  a  semi-monthly  line,  |45 
sevenths.  In  1878 American  ships  carried  less  per  mile;  for  a  weekly  line,  $75  per  mile. 
than  two  sevenths,  and  ships  of  all  other  coun-  Should  the  steamers  exceed  8,000  tons,  a  Bxuml 
tries  more  than  five  sevenths.  The  cargoes  advance  on  these  rates  might  be  allowecl ;  if 
transported  in  American  ships,  with  an  in-  less  than  8,000,  a  corresponding  reduction; 
crease  of  70  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  the  keeping  8,0U0  tons  as  the  average  and  tLv 
foreign  commerce,  was  200  millions  less  in  standard.  Provide  that  the  steamships  Flail 
value  in  1878  than  in  1857.  The  profits  on  the  be  thoroughly  inspected  by  a  competent  corn- 
carrying  trade  of  American  commerce  have  mission  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretarj  of 
amounted  since  1869  to  nearly  1,200  million  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  the  l^avy,  f.n\ 
dollars,  three  quarters  of  which  vast  sum  have  the  Postmaster-General,  and  thus  insure  t)je 
gone  to  enrich  Great  Britain.  The  remedy  for  very  first  class  of  construction  for  safety  &Ld 
the  poverty  of  American  shipping  Mr.  Blaine  for  speed  both  for  passenger  and  caiigo." 
does  not  look  for  in  the  repeal  of  the  naviga-  At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  UieFortv- 
tion  laws  and  the  free  registry  of  foreign-built  sixth  Congress  the  Executive  Committee  of  utn 
steamers,  as  such  a  course  would  make  the  National  Greenback-Labor  party,  presaniing 
United  States  entirely  dependent  on  England  that  the  nearly  equal  strength  of  tbe  Republ  - 
for  iron  steamships,  which  require  as  many  can  and  Democratic  parties  in  Congress  woi:!fi 
men  on  land  to  build  and  repair  them  as  they  place  the  balance  of  power  in  their  hands,  de- 
do  on  the  water  to  navigate  tliem,  and  would  termined  to  manifest  their  strength  in  tbe  or- 
leave  America  unprovided  with  the  skill  and  ganization  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
knowledge  necessary  for  the  construction  of  A  letter,  signed  by  James  B.  Weaver  for  the 
war-ships.  He  recommends  the  example  given  committee,  dated  March  14th,  was  sent  to  ilie 
by  the  Earopean  governments  in  subsidizing  Democratic  and  Republican  members  of  the 
the  ocean  mail  service,  Great  Britain  paying  House,  givinff  the  names  of  a  nnmber  of  mtm- 
for  the  last  year  to  the  various  steamsliip  lines  hers  from  whom  they  were  willing  to  seltct 
$8,700,000  besides  ocean  postage,  France  over  the  Speaker,  and  containing  the  following  dn- 
$4,500,000,  Italy  $1,500,000,  Austria  $500,000,  larations: 

and  Belgium  $200,000.   Wooden-ship  building,  ^he  Representatives  of  the  National  GreenWk-U. 

he  thmks,  will  always  remain  a  valuable  mterest.  tor  vtaty  feel  that  grave  r^aponribUitr  rata  upoo  ti  t  aj 

**For  wooden  sailing  ships  no  further  aid  is  in  the  orffanixation  of  the  House  of  Bepi^tteouil^*?. 

needed  than  these  laws  afford,  if  we  will  only  The  BepubUcnn  party  is  fully  oommittedto tbe  fiiur- 

seek  in  every  way  to  lighten  the  burden  of  <^,al  policy  wWdihsa  brought  dSa^ 

faYaftrv««  ^«  tr<^..Jo       txtI  *-«  \.«i^A   ^^^A^^  all  tiM  mduBtTial  uitcreats  of  thc  ooontry.    Iti«:- 

taxatlon  on  vessels.     We  can  build  wooden  ^  ^  ^  exclusive  Govcrament  money,  is  in  tiv!  r 

ships  better  than  any  other  country,  and  we  of  the  issue  of  national-baiik  cunency,  and  i*  it^ 

cnn  bnild  them  as  cheaply ;  but  after  they  are  ohampion  of  monopolies.    The  Demoorstic  partr  lu 

launched  and  in  trade  they  should  not  be  wor-  i^  last  National  Conventi<m  pronwed  no  remeay :  • 

ried  and  harried  and  burdened  with  every  form  •SlSSfH^^^n^^^^o^t.^^iJ^^ 

_•  i__  ..  _        _A    v                J               A»  proposiuona  lookmir  to  curreDcy  monn.    uoin  u.« 

of  taxation,  port-charge,  and  quarantine  exac-  5id  parties  In  oumy  of  the  States,  by  earaest  adv.x  .  ^ 

tion  at  home,  and  maltreated  and  oppressed,  as  of  our  prindplee,  nave  been  ahie  to  defeat  our  i«rr; 

they  too  often  are,  by  pur  consuls  in  foreign  candidatea  and  elect  their  own.    The  time  has  i  •  '* 

ports.     They  should  have  i.— ^— ^*— .      ._  ._•         .v       ..j_ 

supply  in  our  ports  that  England 

ships.    Wooden  ships  will  always 

long  as  trees  grow  and  winds  blow,  and  they  of  Iitaine,  Conoectacut,  Ifew  York,  New  Jener.  i'^r/ 

will  form  a  large  resource  to  our  country.     In-  sylvania,  Ohio,  Indiuia,  Dlinoia,  and  Michigan,    h 

deed,  it  U  almort  the  only  reBource  we  no^  &^1JXo*S^^:te^''"^u,;;' ' 

have  in  foreign  trade,  and  we  should  cherish  fouow  out  our  prindplia,  and  plaoe  tba  iwponiiih  i  5 

the  interest  as  one  inwoven  with  our  history  of  their  temporaiy  defeat  upon  thoaa  who  anallor^^- 
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^  „        id  resolnta  purpose  by  oar  iction 

tn  bring  relief  to  oui  Buffering  ooosliluentB  by  pvin^ 
FjIL  employment  and  tdequsia  reward  to  labor,  impart 
Duw  life  and  vijfor  to  toe  pro«tr»te  business  indus- 
tries oftba  country,  and  ^ve  hope  b>  the  despairing 
debtor. 

The  extraordiD&rj  growth  of  the  local  pnbllo 
dobta  in  the  Daited  States  has  been  recently 
aniinadTerted  npon  as  impoaing  an  unbearable 
biirdeo  upon  the  Induatry  and  bariaeas  of  the 
coontry,  and  ai  conatitutiog  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  late  protracted  commercial  de- 
pression. The  rnanicipal  debts  of  130  cities  of 
tlie  Union  are  found  to  have  increased  between 
ISiiS  and  1876  from  an  ai;gregate  of  (221, 312,- 
009  to  t641,3T8,BB3.  The  assessed  value  of 
the  property  of  the  same  in  laT6  was  iO,lT6,- 
092,15S,  in  186B,  t3,451,6!9,831;  annual  taxa- 
tion of  the  same  In  18T6,  tll2,Tll,2TC,  in  IHea, 
$64,000,914;  population  of  the  same  in  18T6, 
8,570,349,  inl8ee,5,Bl»,B14;  increase  in  debt, 
200  per  cent. ;  in  taxation,  83  per  cent. ;  in 
valnatioo,  75  per  cent. ;  sad  in  population, 
only  83  per  cent  The  municipal  debt  alone  of 
130  cities,  representing  a  population  of  only 
8,576,349,  exceeded  in  1878  by  over  $28,000,- 
OiJO  the  coanty,  town,  and  city  indebtedness  of 
the  entire  eooDtry  in  1870.  In  six  years  the 
indebtedness  of  these  cities  had  exceeded  by 
over  $810,000,000  the  bonded  and  floating  in- 
debtedness of  all  the  towns  and  cities  in  the 
United  States  in  1870,  which,  according  to  the 
census,  amounted  to  $515,310,01)0. 

The  nmnicipal  and  county  debts  in  eleven 
States  of  the  Union  in  1878  are  computed  and 
compared  with  the  same  in  1870  as  follows : 
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Incomplete  returns  from  other  States  show 
the  municipal  debt  of  twenty  cities  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  aggregate  $87,329,180;  nine  cities  in 
New  Jersey,  $88,602,722;  two  cities  in  lliu7- 
land,  $34,000,000;  Ave  cities  in  Louisiana, 
$20,000,000;  and  five  cities  in  Eentucky,  $12,- 
000,000.  According  to  this  calcnlstion,  the 
total  local  debt  of  the  country  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1878  was  $1,061,106,112,  exclusive  of 
State  debts. 

The  estimates  of  the  year's  crops,  made  in 
December,  compared  with  the  returns  of  the 
foregoing  year,  ahow  an  increase  of  over  6  ner 
cent,  in  quantities  and  3S  per  cent  ii 
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The  following  is  the  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty in  the  above-named  States  for  the  ttro 
periods: 


acreage  sown  to  winter  wheat;  the  Hessian  fly 
injured  some  of  the  early-sown  crops,  and  the 
later-sown  lufiered  from  drought ;  nevertheless, 
the  general  prospects  were  above  the  average. 
The  tobacco-crop  showed  bnt  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  average  quality  over  the  crop  of  1878, 
though  a  marked  improvement  was  ohaerved 
In  some  of  the  States.  The  oat-orop  was  12 
per  cent,  less  than  in  1878.  Tlie  area  sown  lo 
potatoes  was  8  per  cent,  greater  than  the  pre- 
vious year;  the  yield  per  acre  was  98  bushels, 
against  69  in  1878  and  S4  in  1377.  The  acre- 
age nnder  winter  rye  was  8  per  cent,  less,  but 
greater  in  New  England,  Texas,  and  the  States 
north  of  the  Ohio  Biver;  the  condition  of  the 
crop  was  generally  above  the  average.  The 
hay-crop  was  10  per  cent,  less.  New  England 
and  the  Gnlf  States  only  having  increased  their 
area;  the  crops  of  the  Southern  inland  Statea 
and  north  of  the  Ohio  were  injured  greatly  by 
drought,  and  showed  a  falling  off  of  20  to  80 
.per  cent. ;  the  average  price  per  ton  waa  $9.24, 
against  $7.21  iu  1878.  The  total  estimates  are 
OS  follows ; 
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VERMONT.  Tlie  tenn  of  office  of  the  Gov- 
ernor,  Rcdfield  R.  Proctor,  expires  in  1880. 
The  other  State  officers  are  as  follows :  Liea- 
tenant-Governor,  £ben  P.  Colton ;  State  Trea- 
surer, John  A.  Page ;  Secretary  of  State,  George 
Nichols;  Depaty  Secretary  of  State,  Charles 
W.  Porter ;  Auditor  of  Aooonnts,  E.  H.  Pow- 
ell; Sergeant-at-Arms,  T.  0.  Phinney;  Inspect- 
or of  Finance,  William  H.  Dubois.  All  these 
officers  were  elected  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
The  representatives  of  the  State  in  the  United 
States  Senate  are  George  F.  Edmunds,  whose 
term  expires  in  1881,  and  Justin  S.  Morrill, 
whose  term  expires  in  1885.  The  Legislature 
is  divided  between  the  political  parties  in  the 
following  proportions:  Senate — Republicans 
29,  Democrat  1 ;  House — Repubhcans  175, 
Democrats  43,  Nationals  9,  Independents  5. 

There  was  on  hand  in  the  State  Treasury  on 
the  1st  of  August  the  sum  of  $68,750.39,  with 
liabilities  of  $206,186.95.  Of  the  ktter  $185,- 
500  consisted  of  the  A^icultural  College  fund, 
due  in  1891.  The  ordinary  expenses  paid  dur- 
ing the  year  were  $451,841.88;  and  in  addi- 
tion a  temporary  loan  of  $125,000  was  paid 
and  bonds  of  the  State  to  the  amount  of  $36,- 
000.  There  remained  outstanding,  besides  the 
Agricultural  College  fund,  State  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $4,000,  on  which  interest  ceased 
December  1, 1876.  Court  expenses  form  $102,- 
446.73  of  the  sum  expended,  being  less  by  about 
$10,000  than  those  of  each  of  the  two  preced- 
ingyears. 

The  decennial  increase  in  the  population  of 
the  State  for  eighty  years  has  been  as  follows : 


going  to  market  is  sapposed  to  work  unfavor- 
ably for  Vermont  producerfl ;  and  the  consol- 
idation of  the  different  main  lines  passing 
through  the  State  under  a  single  managemeDt 
is  spoken  of  as  a  measure  which  would  enable 
them  to  compete  in  fruits  and  other  produce 
in  the  Boston  market  Governor  Smith  Ims 
attempted  to  consolidate  different  roads  by 
leasing,  but  without  saocess. 
Some  statistics  as  to  the  relative  cost  and 

Erofits  of  farming  in  Vermont  and  in  tiie  ^'e<it 
ave  been  collected  by  Professor  Dale.  In 
the  Government  report  for  1877  the  yield  of 
Indian  com  per  acre,  value  per  bushel,  and 
valae  of  the  crop  per  acre  were  given  for  tLt 
below  enumerated  States  as  follows: 

per  V«lsap« 
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In  answer  to  questions  asked  him  by  farm-* 
ers  in  the  Dairymen^s  Association  with  regard 
to  the  effect  on  the  freight-rates  on  their  com- 
petition with  Western  produce,  ex-Governor 
Smith  stated  that  although  Western  butter 
comes  at  very  low  rates  from  Chicago  east- 
ward, it  pays  as  heavy  a  freight  before  reach- 
ing that  city  as  Vermont  butter  pays  in  going 
to  Boston.  He  declared  that  local  freights  had 
not  been  advanced  on  the  Eastern  lines  to  make 
up  for  losses  on  through  freights.  Local  freights 
on  the  roads  passing  through  Vermont  are 
nevertheless  reported  to  have  been  raised  in 
the  course  of  several  years,  whatever  the  mo- 
tive may  have  been.  The  number  of  different 
lines  to  which  freight  must  be  transferred  in 


The  cost  of  cultivation  in  Vermont  per  acre 
is  as  follows:  Plowing  and  harrowing,  $2; 
manure,  $10;  planting,  $1.50;  onldva^n^  aod 
hoeing,  $5;  cutting  and  harvesting,  $5;  hn^i- 
ing,  $2.26;  in  all,  $25.76,  to  which  must  U 
added  $8  for  interest  on  land,  making  $28.- 
76.  To  the  value  of  the  corn-crop  $15  ptr 
acre  is  to  be  added  for  the  value  of  the  stAlks 
for  fodder,  making  the  total  value  of  the  bar- 
vest  $46.18  per  acre.  The  profit  per  acre  in 
Vermont  is  thus  $16.88.  In  Kansaa  the  cost 
of  cultivation  on  stubble-land  is  as  foUovs: 
Plowing,  $1;  planting,  20  eenta;  onltivstin?, 
$1.50-;  husking,  $1.26 ;  interest  on  the  lac'l, 
$1;  total,  $4.95.  Deducting  this  from  the 
value  of  the  crop,  $7.87,  there  remains  a  prost 
of  $2.62.  The  value  of  the  stalks  in  Ksni«» 
does  not  more  than  market  the  com,  if  it  di^ei 
that.  Land  fenced  and  under  cultivation  is  re(}w- 

oned  worth  $12  an  acre,  a  low  eetimate.  ^bit 
is  true  of  Kansas  is  true  of  Iowa.  In  MicbipiD 
the  cost  of  producing  is  nearly  the  same,  ei- 
cept  that  the  land  is  held  at  a  much  hiiErber 
value,  and  manure  is  frequently  nsed.  Tbe 
cost  of  cultivation  is  probably  $9.25;  value  of 
crop,  $12.09;  profit,  $2  64.  If  tfaeae  estimstei 
are  correct,  an  acre  of  com  in  Vermont  wiii 

Say  20  per  cent,  profit,  in  Kansas  16,  and  io 
[ichigan  not  quite  8  per  cent.  In  the  oWt 
of  the  Western  States  the  average  yield  of  com 
has  decreased  20  per  cent  in  the  last  fifteen 
years.  In  estimating  the  cost  of  manure  in  Ver- 
mont, the  amount  is  taken  at  what  it  wonM 
cost  to  restore  to  the  soil  the  phosphoric  arii, 
potash,  and  nitrogen  taken  fh>m  it  by  tbe  grain- 
crop  done,  supposing  the  stalks  to  be  fed  or 
used  upon  the  ground.    Nitrogen  is  valued  ai 
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25,  phosphoric  acid  12,  and  potash  6  cents  per  tracting  the  Jnioe  and  making  the  sugar  is  not  at 
pound.    In  the  West  the  stalks  are  not  taken  all  difficult.  There  should  be  a  good  strong  mill 
from  the  ground,  but  are  plowed  under  in  the  to  get  out  the  juice,  which  as  soon  as  got  out 
spring,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  man  hold-  should  be  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling-point, 
ing  the  plow.    Experiments  show  that  only  a  and  slacked  lime  mixed  to  the  consistence  of 
small  percentage  of  the  nitrogen  found  in  the  thick  whitewash  should  be  added ;  after  which 
crop  is  absorbed  from  the  soU ;  and,  as  that  is  it  should  be  brought  to  boiling,  and  the  scum 
the  highest-priced  ingredient  in  all  commercial  *  taken  off  as  is  usual  in  maple-sugar  making, 
manures,  it  would  very  much  lessen  the  cost  After  this  it  should  be  taken  off  and  allowed 
of  raising  com  if  a  considerable  part  of  it  could  to  cool  and  settle,  where  the  clear  liquid  could 
be  omitted.  be  drawn  off  and  then  boiled  down  in  an  ordi- 
The  following  is  the  reported  yield  and  valae  nary  pan  or  evaporator ;  and  by  this  process 
of  the  wheat-crop  in  the  respective  States  for  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  sugar  could  be  se- 
cured.   He  would  not  advise  the  farmers  to 
make  sugar,  but  sell  the  sirup  to  the  refiners, 
who  could  do  the  work  more  cheaply  and  ef- 
fectively.   The  refiners  would  now  buy  100,- 
000  barrels  of  high-grade  sirup  at  good  prices. 
After  the  juice  is  pressed  fix>m  the  com  or 
sorghum   stalks,  he  believes,  analysis  shows 
them  to  be  worth  ton  for  ton  as  much  as  be- 
Thecostof  raising  wheat  in  Michigan,  where  fore  they  were  pressed,  though  of  course  the 
good  land  is  held  at  $80  to  $100  per  acre,  and  amount  would  be  much  less.     The  pressed 
where  no  manure  is  used  and  the  crop  is  alter-  stalks  or  "  bagasse  "  were  just  in  the  condition 
nated  with  clover,  is  as  follows :  Plowing  and  for  feeding  or  for  putting  up  in  ^^  silos  "  used  for 
harrowing,  $2;  seed,  $2.44;  harvesting,  $2;  preserving  corn-fodder  green.    Professor  Col- 
threshing,  $1.75 ;  interest  on  land,  $5.    This  lier  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  ten  years  the 
makes  a  total  cost  of  $18.15,  leaving  a  profit  of  United  States,  instead  of  importing  611,767 
$3.20,  which,  however,  is  only  to  be  counted  tons  of  sugar  as  in  1877,  might  export  a  mil- 
once  in  two  years,  as  the  crops  are  only  taken  lion  tons;  the  State  of  Illinois  might  yield  an 
ofif  the  land  every  alternate  year.    In  Iowa  amount  equal  to  the  entire  present  import, 
the  cost  of  plowing,  harrowing,  harvesting,  The  State  Grange,  at  a  meeting  in  Mont- 
and  threshing  is  $5.25,  of  seed  $1.74,  and  the  pelier,  gave  expression  to  the  old  grievance 
interest  on  the  land  $1,  making  the  total  cost  against  the  railways  in  the  following  memo- 
of  cultivation  $3.99  and  the  profit  $2.76.    In  rial  to  be  presented  to  Congress: 
Kansas  nearly  the  same  figures  hold  true.     In  ^  ^^  Bmor^u  the  Sennte  and  Binae  of  BepremUa- 
Vermont  the  cost  of  growmg  and  harvesting  uv€t  oftU  UniUd  JStatet  qf  Jmerui,  inOongrm 
is  estimated  at  $19.95,  making  the  profit  $7.45.  amtmMed: 

In  an  agricultural  meeting  at  Montpelier,       We,  the  citizens  of county,  State  of ,  do 

Professor    Collier    of  Washington    described  most  eamesUy  and  persistently  insist  that  the  Con- 
some  experiments  he  had  made  in  raising  sor-  f^jw  of  the  United  States  enact  such  laws  as  will  al- 

ghum.  &6  tried  fi.e  kind.-early  amber,  Ohj.  ^^o^^Sf^irtS^r^^TSitS 
neue,  white  Libenan,  tionduras,  and  pearl-  commerce  of  our  country.  Railroads,  or  ndlways,  as 
millet.  He  made  analyses  of  the  cane  at  the^  are  severally  s^led,  exact  fluctoating^  and  ex- 
several  stages  of  its  growth.  The  pearl-millet  oessive  rates  of  tnmsportatian  both  for  fifcigfats  and 
yielded  the  best  results,  which  were  better  passengore.  and  in  alT  such  wbitiiiij  exactions  m^ 
(ban  any  published  ani^sis  of  the  sugar-beet,  tent^T^^^tot^^^ 
and  equal  to  that  of  Louisiana  sugar-cane.    The  sional  enaotmenta. 

juice  analyzed  between  the  15th  of  August  and  WhUe  eenenil  prosperity  pervadoa  the  land,  agri- 

the  1st  of  November  showed  U-67  to  17  per  ^^^^^^i  the  corner-stone  of  our  national  pwyw,  i» 

cent,  of  crytoUirable,  and  from  68  to  154  ^r  ^^.^eh^SriSaTmorpo^'A  wS^S^ 

cen  t.  of  non-crystallizable  sugar.    The  Hondu-  ket  instantly  enhances  the  fk^ight-mtea  of  iwnsport*- 

ras  variety  yields  the  heaviest  crop  of  cane,  tion,  robbmg  the  producer  of  well-earned  profits,  and 

but  will  only  grow  in  the  Southern  States,  l^vyiuff  upon  the  consumer  ui^ust  taxation.    A  de- 

The  early  amber,  which  will  rtow  wherever  ^S^J^^^^  a^^  *^®  previously  enhanced 

T..^:.M   «lt.ti  »«•!  Ki^  *^u^A   «:ii  »..^«««  ^uu  ireight-rates,  and  m  neither  case  do  these  common 

Indian  corn  can  be  raised,  will  produce  with  carSers  attempt  to  promote  the  public  weal, 

^ood  ottlttvation  two  tons  of  sugar  to  the  acre.  The  patience  of  an  industrious,  hiw-abiding  people 

Professor  OoUier  has  made  many  experiments  is  sorely  tried,  and  with  anxiety  they  look  for  relief 

also  with  corn-stalks.     Stalks  when  ripe,  after  *°  7^^  honorable  bodies,  from  whom  alone  reUef  can 

♦K/»  /»/«f^  Km  Kaam  i«A»«rAa4-xMi   vf^M^^  1  A.oA  ^^-  come.    That  It  will  come  in  the  near  future,  we  have 

the  corn  has  been  harrested,  yielded  10-90  per  every  reason  to  hope.    To  hasten  its  coming,  we  ro- 

cent,  of  good  sugar.    From  the  results  of  forty-  speotftdly  urge  upon  your  bodies  the  enactment  of 

five  experiments  in  making  sugar  from  sor-  subh  laws  as  will  prevent  fluctuatiniis  in  frei^ts,  and 

ghnm-oane,  he  believed  that  wherever  Indian  ^u^t  discriminations  in  transportation  charges, 

com  will  grow  the  cane  wiU  yield  an  average  ^^  ^^^  petitioners  would  ever  pray. 

of  sugar  per  acre  e^ual  to  or  above  that  of  the  Merino-sheep  breeding  is  again  becoming 

sugar-lands  of  Louisiana.    The  process  of  ex-  profitable,  and  very  high  prices  are  paid  for 
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the  finest  animals.    A  new  breeders'  associa-  ness,  so  called,  wbioh,  in  the  ebape  of  floating 

tion,  with  £.  8.  Stowell  for  president,  called  debt,  equipment  bonds,  Btanstead,  Shefford, 

the  Vermont  At  wood  Merino-Sheep  Breeders'  and  Chambly  bonds,  guaranteed  bonds,  And 

Clab,  has  been  formed  in  opposition  to  the  income  and  extension  bonds,  amounts  to  about 

Vermont  Merino-Sheep  Breeders'  Association,  $6,000,000. 

with  which  fault  is  found  owing  to  the  adrois-        The  Bennington  Tillage  election  was  made 

sion  on  its  register  of  sheep  outside  of  the  the  subject  of  a  legal  dispute.    An  action  of 

State.  quo  warra/nto  was  carried  before  the  Supreme 

A  contention  arose  in  November  between  Court.    The  State  set  forth  in  the  complaint 

the  students  and  the  facultj  of  Middlebury  that,  by  reason  of  the  mob  capturing  the  vil- 

College.     A  student  in  the  second  year  re-  lage  meeting  in  April,  1879,  no  legal  election 

ceived  demerits  for  some  trifling  breach  of  the  was  held.    The  detense  answers  that  the  said 

rules,  and  afterward  an  additional  number  of  noise  and  confusion  was  no  greater  tliau  uBual 

demerit  marks  given  to  the  whole  class  alike  on  such  occasions,  and  that  a  legal  election 

in  consequence  of  a  disturbance.    The  total  was  held.    The  moderator  whose  dection  wtu 

was  sufficient  to  suspend  the  student.     His  contested  was  S.  F.  Harris, 
classmates  considered  this  an  injustice,  and  re-        A  new  State  workhouse  has  been  built  at 

fused  to  attend  college  unless  he  were  received  Rutland.    It  is  a  brick  building  with  walls  20 

back.    The  faculty  tried  to  assert  their  author-  inches  thick,  the  walls  between  lines  of  cell^ 

ity  by  suspending  the  whole  class,  whereat  the  being  of  the  same  thickness.    A  corridor  runs 

other  classes  joined  the  rebellion  and  refused  between  the  outer  tiers  of  cells  and  the  w&ll 

also  to  go  on  with  their  studies  unless  the  fao-  of  the  building.    The  cells  are  72  in  nomber 

nlty  yielded.    The  affair  finally  ended  in  a  com-  and  disposed  in  three  double  tiers.    The  ceils 

promise.  are  7  feet  by  5,  and  are  ventilated  by  tubes 

The  Burdett-Estey  organ  suit,  which  has  communicating  with  the  outside  air  at  the 

been  for  a  long  time  before  the  courts,  was  roof. 

ended  by  the  award  of  about  $160,000  to  the  VIEGINIA.  The  question  of  the  settlement 
plaintiff  by  ex-Governor  Stewart,  Master  in  of  the  State  debt  still  engroaaes  the  public 
Chancery.  The  suit  was  brought  in  the  name  mind.  The  citizens  are  divided  into  two  par* 
of  Kiley  Burdett,  whose  rights  had  been  trans-  tiee  on  this  issue,  called  the  Debt-Pajers  and 
f erred  to  Silas  M.  Waite,  again.<t  Jacob  Estey,  the  Readjusters.  In  the  early  part  of  the  jear 
Julius  J.  Estey,  and  Levi  £.  Fuller,  for  in-  a  funding  bill  passed  the  Legiafature  by  a  ccn- 
fringement  of  a  patent  on  an  arrangement  of  siderable  majority  and  received  the  spprova! 
extra  reeds  in  organs,  which  by  being  tuned  a  of  the  Governor.  The  proposed  method  of 
little  above  or  below  the  diapason  produce  the  funding  the  debt  was  accepted  by  a  syndicate, 
wavy  effect  called  by  the  plaintiff  the  "bar-  composed  of  a  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders 
monie  celeste"  and  by  toe  defendants  the  and  the  Funding  Aasociation  of  the  United 
**  vox  jubilante."  On  this  contrivance,  used  in  States,  representing  nearly  all  the  holders  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  Estey  organ  at  Brattle-  Virginia  State  securities.  The  bill,  which  ii 
boro,  it  was  claimed  that  the  plaintiff  possessed  known  as  the  McCulloch  bill,  aroused  the  live- 
letters  patent.  The  case  was  first  brought  in  liest  dissatisfaction  after  it  had  become  a  lav. 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Vermont,  A  strong  agitation  was  set  on  foot  for  its  re- 
December  80, 1871.  It  was  heard  successively  peal  by  the  Readjusters.  This  was  made  tbe 
by  Judges  Smalley  (in  1874),  Woodruff,  and  main  issue  on  which  members  were  elected  t^ 
Johnson,  all  of  whom  died  before  rendering  a  the  General  Assembly  in  November.  The  plan 
decision.  Early  in  1878  it  was  argued  before  for  funding  the  debt  embodied  in  the  McCal- 
Judges  Blatchford  and  Wheeler  at  New  York  loch  bill  is  to  issue  registered  and  coupcn 
by  distinguished  lawyers,  including  Senator  Ed-  bonds  dated  January  1,  1879,  the  principal  paj- 
munds,  William  M.  Evarts,  and  £.  W.  Stough-  able  in  1919,  with  interest  at  8  per  cent  for 
ton.  Judge  Blatchford  afiirmed  the  validity  ten  years,  4  per  cent,  for  the  next  twenty  years, 
of  the  patent  in  part,  and  an  accounting  to  de-  and  6  per  cent,  for  the  last  ten  years,  paralk 
termine  tJie  pront  made  by  the  Esteys  on  the  at  Richmond,  New  York,  or  London  oo  Janu- 
improved  mechanism  was  ordered,  the  result  ary  and  July  1st  in  each  year  until  the  pno* 
of  which  inquiry  was  the  report  of  the  Master  cipal  is  redeemed.  The  State  has  the  option 
in  Chancery  awarding  the  sum  named,  subject  to  redeem  any  or  all  of  the  bonds  by  pajinir 
to  the  approval  of  the  Court.  the  principal  and  accrued  interest  at  any  time 

The  case  of  James  R.  Langdon  et  al,  t».  the  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years  from  Jaonarr 
Vermont  and  Canada  Railroad  Company  et  al.  1,  1879.  The  coupons  will  be  receivable  at 
came  up  before  the  Supreme  Court.  This  was  maturity  for  all  taxes,  debts,  dnea,  and  demaniis 
a  bill  in  chancery  brought  to  establish  the  pri-  of  the  State.  The  holders  of  registered  bonds 
ority  of  the  liens  upon  the  trust  property,  or,  are  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  for  inter- 
in  other  words,  to  have  the  Supreme  Court  de-  est,  and  this  certificate  will  be  good  for  taxci 
termine  which  should  be  paid  first  oat  of  the  or  other  demands  due  the  State.  The  bond^ 
avails  of  the  Central  and  Canada  roads  and  coupons,  and  certificates  are  non-taxable.  Tb« 
their  property,  the  accrued  rent  due  the  Ver-  law  was  to  be  binding  if,  on  or  before  May  h 
mont  and  Canada,  or  the  receiver's  indebted-  1879,  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders  and 
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the  Fanding  Association  filed  their  assent  with  with  the  MoOulloch  hill  was  $8,491,961  at  the 
the  Governor ;  and  they  might  present  for  fond-  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  on  Do- 
ing at  least  $8,000,000  of  the  outstanding  obli-  cemher  8d,  the  sum  of  $8,000,000  required  to 
gations  of  the  State  on  or  before  January  1,  make  the  contract  binding  having  been  reached 
1880.  Every  six  months  thereafter  they  may  before  the  1st  of  October.  The  total  revenue 
fund  $5,000,000  until  the  whole  debt  of  $34,-  of  the  State,  based  on  the  returns  for  1878,  is 
000,000  is  funded.  In  the  year  1885,  and  an-  $2,762,519,  derived  fVom  the  following  princi- 
nu^y  thereafter  until  all  the  new  bonds  are  pal  sources :  Tax  of  50  cents  per  $100  on  total 
issued,  there  will  be  collected  a  tax  of  2  cents  value  of  real  estate  (assessed  as  $244,568,717). 
on  the  $100  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  $1,222,818;  tax  of  50  cents  per  $100  on  personal 
property  for  a  sinking  fund.  property  (assessted  as  $71,018,105),  $355,065 ; 
The  position  of  the  Beadjusters  in  their  op-  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  incomes  exceeding  $600 
position  to  the  funding  scheme  was  defined  in  (aggregating  $2,971,263),  $29,712 ;  capitation 
the  following  resolutions  adopted  at  their  con*  tax  of  $1  per  head  on  male  citizens  over  twenty- 
vention  held  in  Richmond,  February  25th :  one  years  old  (whites  175,970,  colored  109,401), 

I.  That  Virgima  ftilly  reoogniws  her  just  liability  $285,871 ;  licenses  (regular  merchants  $382,- 
for  her  fair  proportion  of  the  Dublio  debt  contracted  717,  licenses  and  registered  sales  under  Moffet 
before  her  territory  waa  divided.        liquor  law,  less  expenses  and  rebates,  $340,- 

Virgimi^  banks,  insurance   companies,  etc.,  $120,000  ; 

3.  That  ui  any  Bcttlement  with  the  State's  oroditors,  revenue  derived  from  other  sources,  $75,000. 

tlie  annual  interest  of  the  recognized  indebtodaesi  Deducting  from  the  gross  revenue  the  expenses 

must  be  brought  within  her  revenues  under  the  pres-  of  collection,  errors  in  assessment,  and  defaults 

""IThat  ^^^Siity  of  these  n^venues  to  meet  such  S'  j^^^i"^^^^  ^^  delinquents  amountog  U> 

interest  must  be  determined  by  deductrnj?  therefrom  $287,951,  a  net  revenue  remams  of  $2,524,568, 

the  necessary  expenses  uf  the  government,  the  appor-  or,  with  the  tax  on  coupons  added,  $2,586,078. 

tionment  to  schools,  and  reasonable  appropriations  for  The  estimated  expenses  of   government  are 

^t  ^nPiT^iy  ^fi  charitable  hwtitutions  of  the  State.  $701,118,  and  the  amount  estimated  to  be  due 

5.  That  these  limitations  should  be  carefully  asoer-  Z^  ^.v'  ^„kii«  a.-.*  .«k..»i<.  »««.,.ii.  i-  Ajofr  jTa 
tained  and  guarded  so  as  in  no  event  to  allow  the  pri-  J®  ^^«  P^^^^o  f^«®  8<5^T»  annually  is  $487,442, 
mary  obligations  of  the  government  and  people  to  be  leaving  an  annual  surplus  applicable  to  the  pay- 
subordinated  to  any  other  demands  whatever,  ment  of  interest  on  the  aebt,  and  to  the  ex- 

6.  That  a  settlement  within  the  limitation  desig-  traordinary  expenses  of  government  (averaging 
nated  is  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  people's  ability  to  f^-  „s-^  -a««i  ^ta  qao  t^w  »«inM»n\  1,^^«^^Z 
pay.  and  should  be  satUfectorr  to  tlE^creditor  as  the  T'I^'^S/k??  *^*'^^  ^^  annum),  amounting 
furthest  exaction  he  can  fairly  insist  on.  *^  f  I,oif7,ol7. 

7.  That  any  settlement,  to  be  final,  must  rest  upon  The  State  of  the  debt  and  interest  charge 
tho  sovereimtv  of  the  Stete,  and  find  its  best  security  stood  on  the  1st  of  October,  1879,  as  follows : 
in  the  good^wOl,  good  faith,  and  honor  of  the  people  of  Amount  of  bonds  funded  at  8  per  cent,  under 

sfrhit  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  can  not  he  *»]«  *1*  of  March  28, 1879  (dollar  bonds  $7,674,- 

pledgod  nor  delegated  except  for  public  service,  and  449,  sterhng  bonds  $875,000— $8,049,449,  less 

when  so  pledged  or  delegated  is  at  any  time  revocable  $105, 184  bought  in  by  the  Oommissioners  of  the 

^^«^^w^^**"i7-       *:     r  vv  Sinking  Fund),  $7,944,314,  the  annual  interest 

su'chLt;^7e^^ir^.^^^^^^^  on  which  -fonnUiot2SBM9;^^^^ 

public jpolwy  and  degrading  to  the  State  ank  people.  Bterlmg  bonds  outstandmg,  $1,472,805,  the  in- 

10.  That  no  discrimination  between  creditors  can  bo  terest  on  which  at  5  per  cent  amounts  to  $78,- 

mado  or  sanctioned  by  the  State,  in  any  readjustment  640 ;  amount  of  dollar  bonds  issued  under  act  of 

that  mav  be  consummated.  ^  -     . ,  March  80,  1871,  still  outstanding,  $20,250,184, 

II.  That  Virginia  should  deal  directly  and  fhmklv  *k^  ««♦  '„4.  ^«  !„v:^u  ^*  «  "b»  v  i  »  » 
with  her  creditors,  and  should  never  pli^  either  thefr  1°®  j°i®"??^  ®S, J^^l^^.  **  ^  per  cent,  amounts  to 
claims  or  her  revenues  and  obligations  in  the  lumds  of  $1,215,011.  Ihe  total  pnncipal  under  both 
intermediaries  who  are  not  completely  under  her  con-  acts  amounted  to  $29,667,304,  and  the  interest 

*'^^l^u*H^°°-    *t      ^    .     ..        *    .u    .   J  d««  annually  thereupon  to  $1,526,980,  which, 

12.  That  all  exemptions  from  taxation  not  authorized  AaAnMxkA  f^nm  ^Ka  rwif  MVAntiA  of«>/J  «k^»J 

by  the  Constitution*are  Intolerable,  and  can  not  be  af-  ^«>^cted  fronj  the  net  wenne,  stated  above, 

forded  in  the  present  condition  of  tho  Stote's  finances,  applicable  to  the  payment  of  interest,  leaves  a 

18.  That  the  rate  of  taxation  is  as  high  as  can  be  deficit  of  $129,463.     Adding  the  interest  at  5 

borne,  and,  instead  of  entering  into  an  undertaking  and  6  per  cent,  on  the  debt  held  by  the  liter- 

that  may  neoessitjrte  an  hiorease  of  taxation,  a  diminu-  ary  fund  (principal  $1,428,245),  amounting  to 

Uon  inpublio  burdens  should  be  provided  for.  «cm  o^n  -M,  •«jr„.«    ♦u^  2i^«/A.  a T-    J  a 

14.  iflbatpubUc  free  schools  shJuld  be  protected  and  l?tk^*?o^?^  ??°°™:  *^®  ^*^?*  increased  to 
anstidned  to  the  Aillwt  extent.  $218,818 ;  if  the  interest  on  the  literary  fund 

15.  That  reform  and  economy  should  bo  enerceti-  is  reduced  to  8per  cent.,  the  deficit  is  reduced 
cally  pressed  in  the  administration  of  affaire  of  Stote  to  $172,810.     Were  the  entire  debt  funded  un- 

IsfThaTfUll  recognition  of  these  principles  and  ^V^^'^'^ll^.'^^^^'^^'^'^^^^^^^^ 

declarations  by  the  ^ple  of  Virginia  and  her  crodi-  ^^  }°^  interest  in  arrears  on  the  bonded  debt 

ton  is  absolutely  essential  to  any  amicable  readjust-  and  fnll  mterest  on  the  college  and  literary 

ment,  and  no  readjustment  in  which  they  or  any  of  funds,  the  total  principal  would  amount   to 

them  shall  liave  been  neglected  can  be  final,  oertahi,  $31,227,088 ;  the  interest  on  the  refunded  debt 

and  satisttotoiy.  ^^  g  ^^  ^^^  ^^^j^  amount  to  $986,812  per 

The  amount  of  the  debt  funded  m  accordance  annnm,  the  fnll  interest  payable  nndor  #T^ffwng 
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Iaw8  to  colleges  to  $64,672,  and  the  inll  inter-  Beaohed,  That  wb  recommend  to  <iar  race  throTid}* 

est  due  to  the  literary  '     "                "    "  ""  "'"  '^"'*"  "                "^                * 

to  $84,849,  making  a  total  

$1,075,735 ;  this  sum,  deducted  from  the  esti-  suite, 
mated  net  revenue  stated  above,  minus  the  tax 

on  consolidated  bonds  which  wonld  be  lost  on  A  Citizens^  Association  was  organized  in 

refunding  (which  amounts  to  $61,509  per  an-  Richmond,  July  25th,  for  the  object  of  obtaio- 

num,  leaving  a  future  net  revenue  of  $1,886,007  ing  modifications  in  the  State  and  mnnicipd 

applicable  to  interest  payments),  would  leave  Sondaj  laws  which  require  the  closing  of  all 

an  annual  surplus  revenue  of  $260,272.    If  the  places  where  drinks  are  sold  between  midnitrlit 

entire  debt,  incln<ling  the  consolidated  bonds  on  Saturday  and  sunrise  on  Monday  morning, 

and  the  debt  held  by  the  literary  fund  and  the  The  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal  has 

colleges,  were  refunded,  with  half  of  the  arrears  been  repaired  by  the  labor  of  the  convicts  in 

of  interest  added,  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State  the  penitentiary,  who  have  been  employed  sls^y 

would  amount  altogether  to  $32,881,695,  on  on  the  Clifton  Forge  and  other  railroads.  There 

which  the  interest  at  8  per  cent,  would  amount  were  52  convicts  less  in  the  penitentiary  at  tie 

annually  to  $986,450 ;  this,  deducted  from  the  close  of  the  year,  and  a  daily  average  of  82  le>:s, 

revenue  available  for  interest,  would  leave  an  than  in  the  preceding  year.    The  cost  of  tbcir 

annual  surplus  in  the  Treasury  at  the  present  keeping  per  man  was  $62.47  for  the  year,  or 

rates  of  taxation  of  $860,924.  an  average  of  17  cents  per  diem.    Of  those  wlto 

Governor  Frederick  W.  M.  Holliday  in  his  have  been  hired  out  under  contract  to  railroad 

message  expressed  his  views  on  the  subject  of  companies  and  other  corporations,  42  have  es- 

funding  the  debt  as  follows :  caped.    The  mortality  in  the  camps  of  ecu- 

I  am  not  of  those  who  believe  that  a  heavier  rate  ^^9^  thus  employed  is  twice  as  great  as  in  the 

can  not  be  borne  to  accomplish  so  gmnd  an  object  as  pnson.     The  foUowmg  are  the  statistics  ot  the 

the  Ailfilhnent  of  the  State's  obli^tion  and  the  pres-  penitentiary :   Maximum  number  of  pn&ooers 

ervation  of  her  credit—objects  ^^ch,  in  a  republio  during  the  year,  1,070;  minimum,  1,013;  av- 

Hke  ours,  far  tnmscend  every  private  consideration;  erage,  1,041 ;  aversge  age  of  convicts  now  in 

indeed,  which  elevate  private  considerations,  and  make  ^Jr^    o*  J»«»    o  «»I^^i«o    ...^    ^  a^^»    «... 

them  partake  of  the  strength  and  virtue  o/  the  Com-  P"«>0,  26  years,  8  months,  and    1  day ;   av- 

monwealth  itself.    The  investment  of  more  taxes  in  erage  sentence  of  convicts  now  in  prison,  8 

such  a  cause  would  yield  a  far  mater  revenue  than  years,  2  months,  and  10  days ;  per  oent.  of  de- 

that  invested  in  any  war  in  which  our  ancestors  ever  crease  from  September  80,  1878,  to  September 

robust,  and  honest  growth  of  our  people's  characterl  ^or  first  conviction,  921 ;   for  s^nd  con^ic- 

That  increaao,  however,  need  not  be  resorted  to  now.  tion,  91 ;  for  third  conviction,  3  ;  total,  8(p- 

With  the  present  laws  properly  enforced,  the  rove-  tember  80,  1879,  1,016. 

nueswiUmeetthei«quirementsoftheact,andleavea  The  foUowing  statement   shows   that   the 

Xt^e  ^^l^^f  Smtl  flTS^houid  th^pS  ^r^^  Of  spools  and  attendance  of  pupil,  dc 

ilmdinff  bill  by  any  means  be  stopped  in  its  execution,  dined  m  1878  to  nearly  one  half  of  what  xhij 

jx  wouM  be  a  great  misfortune,    ft  has  been  regard-  were  in  the  preceding  years :  Number  of  schot  Is 

ed  by  the  world  as  a  fair  and  honorable  settlement  (counting  each  grade  in  graded  schools  as  a  Kp- 

between  the  Commonwealth «id  her  creditors;  a^  ^^  g^l,^^,)  ^  jg^g    2,491;  in  1878,  4,54;s 

though  the  funding  under  it  has  progressed  with  re-  .     -o^,.    .  -jL      tx.^m!.    *«.^n«j  s«  iqi^o  \..c 

marlSible  rapidity/consideringthe*^h£pediments  that  in  1877,  4,672.    Pupils  enrolled  in  1879,  lON- 

have  been  thrown  in  its  way,  we  have  every  reason  to  074 ;  m  1878,  202,244 ;  m  1877,  204,974.    Ar- 

believe  that  had  no  opposition  been  manifested,  and  erage  daily   attendance  in   1879|    65,771 ;   in 

ito  repeal  not  been  mooted,  the  bonda  by  this  time  i878,  116,464;  in  1877,  117,848.     The  sver- 

;^&pro^^oI^      "*             "^^^  «8«  ^^^^^  ^^  «^o^^  **"«^^  ^  ^^  2,4M 

^             *  schools  (1,816  white  and  675  colcved)  which 

The  popular  vote  in  the  November  election,  were  opened  in  1879  was  5-86.  The  total 
which  depended  on  the  State  issue  of  the  set-  school  population  was  488,701 — ^880,849  whit^, 
tlement  of  the  debt,  was  divided  between  the  202,842  colored.  Of  the  white  schools  95  were 
Debt-Payers  and  Readjnsters  into  69,763  of  the  graded,  of  the  colored  88 ;  together,  128.  Oi 
former  (62,074  Conservatives  and  7,689  Repub-  the  108,074  enrolled  pupils,  72,806  were  white, 
licans),  and  77,070  of  the  latter  (68,644  Oonser-  86,768  colored ;  of  the  65,771  in  avemge  daiir 
vatives  and  18,426  Republicans).  The  total  vote  attendance,  44,540  white,  21,281  colored.  The 
cast  for  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates  was  falling  off  in  schools  and  attendance  was  ow- 
147,116.  The  composition  of  the  new  House  of  ing  to  the  fact  that  in  some  districts  the  debts 
Delegates  was  as  follows :  Conservative  Debt-  had  been  allowed  to  aocnmnlate  until  the  loc^ 
Payers,  42 ;  Conservative  Readjnsters,  40 ;  Re-  boards  determined  to  open  no  schools,  bat  de- 
publicans  (white),  6 ;  Republicans  (colored),  11;  vote  the  income  to  paying  off  the  debts;  in 
tie  vote  in  Portsmouth,  1;  total  number  of  dele-  others  the  supervisors  had  diminished  the 
gates,  100.  school  levies.    Under  the  hill  passed  by  the 

A  convention  of  colored  citizens,  consisting  General  Assembly  called  the  Henkel  hill,  the 

in  great  part  of  inhabitants  of  Richmond  and  sum  of  $450,515  applicable  to  the  support  of 

the  vicinity,  met  in  that  city  Hay  19th,  and  public  schools  is  obuined. 

adopted  the  following  resolution :  A  writ  of  habeoi  earptu  being  iqppHed  for  in 
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the  United  States  Cirouit  Ooart  in  the  oaee  of 
a  negro,  Edward  Kennejr,  and  hia  wife,  Mary 
Hall,  a  white  woman-— convicted  under  the  law 
of  March  14,  1878,  prohibiting  the  intermar- 
riage of  races,  and  confined  in  the  penitentiary 
— it  was  refused  by  Jnstice  Hughes  on  the 
ground  that  the  United  States  courts  have  no 
Jurisdiction  over  questions  of  marriage,  on 
wijich  each  State  has  sovereign  and  com- 
plete authority  to  make  laws  for  its  own  citi- 
zens. The  laws  of  Virginia  make  miscegena- 
tion a  penal  offense,  and  prohibit  citizens  from 
going  outside  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tracting an  unlawful  marriage.  The  defendant 
was  married  to  the  white  woman  in  the  District 
of  Oolumbia,  and  they  returned  and  cohabited 
ia  Virginia. 


The  United  States  grand  jury,  under  the  in- 
structions of  Judge  Rives,  brought  a  bill  of  in- 
dictment against  nine  county  court  judges  for 
violating  the  civil  rights  act  in  habitually  re- 
fraining from  placing  colored  citizens  on  the 
■jury  lists. 

In  answer  to  a  petition  from  colored  citizens 
requesting  tliat  colored  men  be  selected  for  ju- 
rymen in  cases  where  negroes  were  accused  of 
crime,  Judge  Ohristian  of  the  Hustings  Court 
declared  that  he  was  enjoined  by  the  law  to 
select  only  such  as  he  considered  ^*  well  quali- 
fied to  serve  as  jurors,''  and  that  to  place  col- 
ored men  on  ^unes  on  the  ground  of  their  race 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment 


W 

WEST  VIRQINTA.  The  composition  of  the    transact  the  business  of  insurance  without  an- 
Le:^slatnre  of   1878-79  according  to  parties    thority. 


was  as  follows :  Senate — Democrats  21,  Kepub- 
licAoa  2,  National  1 ;  House — Democrats  40, 
Kdpablioans  8,  National  17.  The  (Governor  is 
H.  M.  Matthews,  whose  four  years*  term  ex- 
pires March  4,  1881.  The  names  of  the  other 
b  tate  officers  are  as  folio  ws :  Secretary  of  State, 
Sobieski  Brady;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Hshools,  W.  K.  Pendleton ;  Auditor,  Joseph  S. 
Miller;   Treasurer,  Thomas  West;  Attorney- 


An  act  of  1875,  providing  for  the  inspection 
of  tobacco,  was  repealed. 

An  act  was  passed  prescribing  regulations 
for  the  transportation  of  petroleum  or  other  oils 
and  liquids  by  railroad  companies  or  transpor- 
tation companies,  or  through  pipes  of  iron  or 
other  material  constructed  for  that  purpose. 

A  usury  bill,  being  a  rednactment  of  the  old 
Virginia  interest  law,  fixing  the  rate  at  6  per 


General,  Robert  White.    The  election  for  the  cent,  per  annum,  and  making  a  lender  at  usuri- 

Le^slature  and  all  the  State  officers  occurs  ous  interest  forfeit  the  entire  interest,  but  not 

October  12, 1880.  the  principal  of  the  debt,  after  much  discussion. 

The    Legislature    assembled  January    8th.  was  defeated. 

George  H.  Moffett  was  elected  President  of  the  A  bill  was  passed  for  the  regulation  of  coal- 

Ilonae,  and  D.  D.  Johnson  President  of  the  mines  and  protection  of  persons  employed  in 

Senate.    The  session  was  marked  by  the  pas-  them. 

sage  of  a  large  number  of  acts,  some  of  them  A  bill  provided  for  the  use  of  convict-labor 

very  important  in  their  scope  and  bearings.  on  works  of  public  improvement,  indnding  rail- 

An  act  was  passed  making  it  a  misdemeanor  roads. 

for  a  lawyer  to  receive  moneys  in  trust  for  a  A  laborer's  lien  act  was  passed,  giving  me- 

client  and  fail  to  account  for  them  within  six  ohanics  and  laborers  a  lien  upon  property  for 

months  without  good  and  sufficient  reason.  An  work  performed  in  its  construction  or  improve- 

aocused  lawyer  may  testify  in  his  own  behalf ;  ment.   Every  workman  or  laborer  doing  work 

on  conviction  he  is  to  pay  a  fine  and  to  be  dis-  for  an  incorporated  company  is  g^ven  a  prior 

barred.     Another  act  permits   the  Supreme  lien  for  the  amount  of  his  wages  on  all  the  per-^ 

Court  to  reopen  in  the  reii^ular  term  cases  de-  sonal  and  real  property  of  the  company, 

cided  in  the  special  term  for  the  correction  of  A  resolution  was  adopted  instructing  the 

clerical  errors.  members  of  Congress  to  advocate  the  passage 

A  law  for  the  protection  of  farmers  against  of  the  Texas  Pacific  RailrcMid  subsidy  bill.  £ar- 

sparions  and  adulterated  fertilizers  enables  them  nest  efforts  were  subsequently  made  to  have 

to  hare  samples  analyzed  free  of  charge  by  the  it  reconsidered,  as  several  members  who  had 

Professor  of  Ohemistry  in  the  State  University  voted  in  the  affirmative  desired  to  change  their 

at  Morgantown.  votes. 

An  act  prohibits  members  of  the  county  The  extension  of  the  normal  schools  by  the 

coart,  overseers  of  the   poor,  district-school  preceding  Legislature  led  to  a  reaction  in  the 

officers,  or  any  member  of  any  other  county  public  mind,  which  manifested  inself  in  a  large 

or  district  boards,  or  any  county  or  district  reduction  in  the  appropriations  for  these  insti- 

officer,  from  being  pecuniarily  interested  in  any  tntions.    They  were  considered  to  have  proved 

contract  or  service,  in  the  award  or  letting  relatively  of  more  advantage  to  the  localities  in 

of  which  he,  as  such  member  or  officer^  has  which  they  were  established  than  to  the  gen- 

any  control.  eral  common*school  system  of  the  State.    By 

An  act  imposes  a  penalty  upon  persons  who  an  amendment  in  the  school  laws,  the  selection 
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of  teachers  is  conferred  upon  the  district  boards  tomey-General,  who  should  institate  proceed- 
of  education,  instead  of  being  intrusted  to  the  ings  against  the  railroad  to  compel  the  forfeit- 
trustees  of  the  sub-districts  as  formerlj.  The  ure  of  its  charter,  bj  means  of  a  writ  of  qtio  tear^ 
salary  of  the  countj  superintendent  is  reduced  ranto  or  otherwise. 

to  a  mere  nominal  sum.    The  classification  of  Tlie  following  accoant  of  the  present  condi- 

teachers  is  altered,  making  three  instead  of  five  tion  of  the  State  was  communicated  by  Go\  - 

grades.  ^  Graduates  of  the  normal  schools  may  emor  Matthews  to  a  newspaper  reporter: 

be  required  to  undergo  an  eramioation.    A  The  present  population  of  the  State  ia  estxmatcl  at 

school-book  bill  provides  that  the  retail  prices  600,000^  a  gain  or  about  60,000  sinoe  1870,  chi<  tir  & 

of  school-books,   not  to  exceed  the  present  nsturalmcxvase,  there  having  been  tcij  little  immipr:.* 

wholesale  rates,  shaU  be  printed  on  the  covers  tw'^.  1^ '^'^''J^.^a'^^ ''""^f  Kanawha V alky, 

of  the  books  and  posted*^on  the  walls  of  the  j;l;i^;.!-'ThrSl  lit^t^^^ 

school-rooms,  and  requires  the  publishers  to  way,  and  tlie  buriness  has  loet  it«  epeciHative  chara  - 

deal  with  the  school  authorities  in  the  sale  of  ter.    The  glase-worka  at  Wheeling  are  pruep^n  u«. 

their  books.  <^^  °®^  duooveriee  of  valuable  iron  deposits  are  re- 

A  propo«jl  for  .  constitutional  amendment  O^^Svi^Jt^'i^^^A'S^^^'Si:^. 

refornimg  the  judiciary  system  was  adopted,  to  a  much  m^ter  extent  than  fonnertyrinoeUieoi^n- 

The  amendment  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  in^  of  the  Cheaapeake  and  Ohio  Bailroad,  and  ^^  t«t 

the  people  in  1880.    Its  object  is  to  transfer  the  Vu-ginia  has  more  coal,  and  a  much  greater  vftrioT> . 

functions  of  the  county  cAurts  to  the  circuit  to<>;h»J?rop<>rti^.  to  teiritorial  extent,  than  any  m-i« 

^o.n.^0      TK/.  ««.i»,Ka.  ^*  ♦K^  Vh»4.^.  :-  ♦^  K«  :«  ^  "»®  Union.    The  State  government  la  «ocnomK^i.v 

courts.     The  number  of  the  latter  is  to  be  m-  udminJatered.    The  coat  of  feeding  pcnitentiarr  05.- 


pol 


The  amendment  proposes  also  to  increase. the    SJI^S^yf^^rlfl^ 


judicial  functions  of  justices,  revoking  the  right  ©r  Matthews  rays  ticre  ia  no  SttrtHebt,  ai^  the  jx  %- 
of  a  defendant  in  a  case  involving  more  than  pie  are  willing  to  settle  with  Viiiginia  by  allowing  Vt-t 
twenty  dollars  to  remove  it  on  his  simple  mo-  viivinia to  be chaiged  with  all  public  xmproTemcTt- 
tion  to  the  county  court.  The  ability  of  jus-  ^itUin  lier  bordere,  and  with  her  propoitioii  of  rh: 
♦:«^-  4.^  K^««  ,-.,-i  ««o^o  :.  ^^*^^A^A  rrt  :  cuirent  expenses  of  the  State  government  mdoc  1m4, 
tices  to  hear  jury  cases  is  extended.  Their  .^d  to  be^^tcd  with  all  tales  paid  into  the  Su.:. 
junsdiction  is  extended  to  cases  involvmg  not     Treasuiy  by  the  countiea  of  which  ehe  ia  comr-v>>tii 

above  three  hundred  dollars.    The  amendment  since  that  date.   Upon  that  bana.  Governor  Iftatui^^t 

provides  for  the  establishment  of  courts  of  lim-  ?K»  ?  has  been  estimated  that  Vmrinia  would  be  m- 

ited  jurisdiction  in  «.y  incorporated  tow,.  The  ^Si^^iS^'nS^LJMJv^'^.Sf-io 

number  of  the  circuits  is  to  be  increased  from  nte  of  State  taxation  is  20  cents  on  the  fioo  for  buic 

nine,  each  with  one  judge,  to  thirteen,  with  purpoaes,  and  10  cents  for  the  school  Amd.   There  &r« 

fourteen  judges  ^'^ly  n,000  oolored  people  in  the  State,  noi  enough  i<> 

The  committees  of  inauiry  into  the  freight-  ^°™  ^  important  element  of  ita  population, 
rates  of  the  Baltimore  ana  Ohio  Railroad  made        The  railroad  facilities  are  being  so  extended 

their  reports  to  the  Senate  and  House  on  Jan*  as  to  promise  a  speedy  development  of  the  oiit- 

uary  15th.    The  reports  accused  the  company  oral  resources  of  the  State,  which,  though  lit- 

of  making  unjust  and  unauthorized  discriraina-  tie  exploited,  are  counted  not  inferior  to  thir^< 

tions  in  its  freight  schedule  in  favor  of  through  of  scarcely  any  State  in  the  Union.  The  Weft'  n 

traffic  and  against  way  traffic.     In  view  of  the  and  Clarksburg  Railroad  has  been  oomplctoi. 

fact  that  the  road  had  made  material  reduc-  The  Bellaire  and  Southwestern  has  also  com- 

tions  in  its  charges  for  transportation  within  pleted  its  track.     The  Pittsbargfa   Somheni 

the  State  since  the  appointment  of  the  com-  Railroad  is  being  carried  through  the  certr.ii 

mittees  of  investigation,  no  action  was  taken  part  of  the  State.    A  company  has  beat  foniif! 

on  the  reports  by  the  Legislature.    Johnson  N.  for  the  construction  of  a  narrow-gauge  ro^d 

Camden  was  summoned  before  the  bar  of  the  between  Wheeling  and  Parkersburg,  travertin  j 

Senate  to  answer  charges  of  contempt  in  re-  one  of  the  finest  iron-ore  fields  on  the  cocti- 

fusing  to  declare  to  the  Committee  on  Railroad  nent 

Frei^ts  the  amount  of  the  rebates  allowed  by        A  band  of  law-defying  characters  in  Wetrel 

the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  to  County,  called  the  Red  Men,  who  had  terror- 

the  Camden  Consolidated  Oil  Company  in  the  ized  the  community  for  years  by  their  arbiirarr 

transportation  of  oil.    Projects  of  laws  regu-  and  violent  deeds,  taking  ven^eanoe  upon  aii 

lating  the  freight-rates  on  the  Baltimore  and  wlio  refnsed  to  submit  to  their  rule,  and  n< : 

Ohio  Railroad  were  introduced  by  the  commit-  shrinking  from  the  most  desperate  and  bloo^iv 

tee  and  others,  and  discussed  with  much  heat,  act**,  were  proceeded  against  oy  the  an tliori(it-<«. 

By  a  joint  resolution  a  new  joint  committee  of  Seven  of  them,  named  John  Ullom,  Geor^'.' 

^ve  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  man-  Ullom,  Amos  Hemeleck,  John  Steward,  John 

agers  of  the  road  and  ascertain  what  reductions  Hostaller,  Eloy  Butcher,  and  John  Loogh,  wir^ 

of  freight-charges  should  be  carried  out,  and  arrested  in  the  beginning  of  June.    The  t^r- 

whether  the  company  conformed  to  the  pro-  ganizatton  originated  in  an  act  of  Lynch  ji-s 

visions  of  its  charter  and  the  laws,  and  to  re-  tice  perpetrated  in  ISTOon  John  Jennings,  who 

port  any  contravention  of  the  same  to  the  At-  had  collected  a  band  of  desperate  characters 
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similar  to  that  which  the  Red  Men  sabseqnent-  ment  of  the  United  States  by  the  Constitation  as  to 

]j  became.    The  lynchers  who  shot  Jennings  ft?.?*'"'*^'  ^'  ^^^  °^  property  it  may  puiohaae  and 
had  stained  their  faces  with  red  earth ;  hence 

the  name.    The  prisoners  were  arrested  on  the  The  decision  of  the  Court  was  delivered  in 

charges  of  riot  and  honse-breaking.    Threats  the  following  terms : 

were  uttered  against  any  justice  of  the  peace  ^he  right  of  the  United  Statea  in  the  feny  fhmchiae 

who  would  issue  warrants  for  tlie  arrest  of  tne  purcham  from  Fairfax  became  fortieited  by  operation 

Red  Men.    About  fifty  of  the  band  were  still  of  law,  and  therefore  she  had  no  such  right  Uiat  she 

at  larire.  They  were  all  of  the  class  of  farmers  a>uld  sell  or  transfer ;  it  ^  app«ura  that  the  State 

and  fairly  eductjA    pe  org«iization  extend-  ^^S';^^^,,^^':  ^':i/Z;X^^^t 

ed  mto  Manon  CJounty.    A  smiilar  company  ^he  United  States,  and  therefore,  so  ikr  as  the  defen- 

of  conspirators  had  formed  also  m  Monongalia,  dant  Mason  or  his  agents,  or  those  claiming  under  him. 

The  ringleaders  of  this  gang  were  also  arrested  attempt  to  operate  a  ferry  from  the  6bi-acro  ti«ot  of 


eqmta- 

all  prompted  by  some  motive  of  supposed  jus-  ble  title  hj  purchase  from  the  United  States,  the  said 

tice ;  thus  they  had  lynched  several  persons  on  Mason,  his  agente,  or  those  daiming  under  him,  are 

an  ««,«B.tion  of  adultery  and  had  ^iven  two  re'^n^r^.'SiSd'sSiTi.S^'&Td. 

men  off  a  farm  on  account  of  an  alleged  faulty  g^  ^^  defendant   Mason  is  not  inhibited  or  rc- 

title ;  they  bad  also  frightened  a  justice  of  the  strained  from  operating  a  fenr  over  the  Shenandoali 

peace,  one  of  whose  decisions  displeased  them,  River,  to  and  th>m  any  lan<u  he  may  own,  which 

out  of  the  State.  ^^^  nght  he  claims  title  to  under  the  laws  of  this 

An  interesting  decision  was  rendered  by  the  ^^ 

Court  of  Appeds  on  the  construction  of  the  In  the  case  of  Thomas  Strander,  plaintiff  in 

statutes  relating  to  the  separate  estate  of  mar-  error,  against  the  State,  the  plaintiff,  who  had 

ried  women.    The  case  was  William  Radford  been  convicted  of  murder  in  the  Ohio  County 

and  Henry  Light,  appellants,  against  Martha  Circuit  Court  in  1874,  and  whose  conviction 

A.  and  James  Carwile,  appellees.    The  appel-  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals, 

lant  Radford  had  purchased  of  one  Johnson  a  was  brought  before  the  United  States  Circuit 

piece  of  land  and  sold  it  to  the  apoellees,  the  Court.    The  plaintiff  appealed  the  case  to  the 

deed  being  made  out  directly  to  Martha  A.  United  States  Court  on  the  ground  of  the  un- 

Carwile  by  Johnson  to  save  the  expense  of  a  constitutionality  of  the  Jary  law  of  West  Vir- 

double  transfer,  and  the  appellees  executing  ginia,  under  which  the  jury  was  impaneled 

their  joint  and  several  bond  to  Radford  for  an  which  convicted  him,  as  no  colored  person  is 

nn'l>aid  balance.    The  lower  Court  held  that  eligible  as  a  grand  or  petit  juror  in  tne  State, 

the  bond  was  no  charge  upon  the  separate  es-  in  accordance  with  tne  following  provision : 

tate,  created  by  the  deed,  of  the  appellee  Mar^  '^  All  white  male  persons  who  are  twenty-one 

tha.    The  Court  of  Appeals  sus^tained  the  de-  years  of  age  and  not  over  sixty,  and  who  are 

ciaion,  ruling  that  the  separate  personal  estate  citizens  of  this  State,  shall  be  liable  to  serve  as 

of  a  married  woman,  including  rents  and  prod-  jurors." 

nee  of  real  estate,  is  liable  for  debts  incurred  WHITTINGHAM, William  RoixnrsoH,  Bish- 
daring  coverture,  but  that  the  common-law  op  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Mary- 
doctrine  regarding  the  realty  of  married  wo*  land,  born  in  New  York,  December  2,  1805, 
men,  which  exempts  it  from  all  liabilities  in-  died  at  Orange,  New  Jersey,  October  17th. 
carred  by  debts  or  contracts  made  during  cov-  At  the  early  age  of  twenty  he  graduated  from 
ertore,  is  still  in  force.  the  General  Theological  Seminal  in  New  York. 

The  case  of  the  United  States  against  James  In  1827  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  four 

M.  Mason,  in  chancery,  involving  the  privilege  years  thereafter  took  charge  of  his  first  im- 

of  operatini^  a  ferry  across  the  Shenandoah  at  portant  parish,  St.  Luke's  in  New  York.    In 

Harper's  Ferry,  was  decided  by  Judge  J.  J.  1885,  altera  trip  to  Europe  taken  for  his  health, 

Jackson  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 

The  defendant  claimed  that  the  United  States  tory  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary.    He 

conld  not  acquire  a  ferry  because  that  species  was  during  this  period  quite  active  as  a  writer 

of  property  was  not  conducive  to  any  of  the  and  editor  of  varions  publications.    He  edited 

objects  for  which  the  General  Government  was  the  *^  Family  Visitor  '*  and  *^  Children's  Maga- 

created.    The  Court  ruled  on  this  point  as  fol- ,  xine,''  monthlies,  **  The  Churchman,"  a  weekly 

lows :  Church  paper,  "  The  Parish  Library,"  Palmer's 

_,.            ._.       .,        J    .-k.  n   J    .     *    *!.  "  Treatise  on  the  Church,"  a  translation  of  the 

rn^i[rriK,ie'?Sfi^iS;irSl^^cSS  Oommenbin;^  of  Vinccnt  of  Uru.^  and  Ra- 

of  transportation  of  any  character  whatever.    They  tramn  on  the  Lord's  bupper.     When  a  stu- 

oould  not  purcliaae  ana  hold  ateamboats,  railroads,  dent  he  assisted  Dr.  Turner  in  the  translation 

wagons,  or  any  other  means  of  transportation.  ...  It  of  "  Jahn's  Introduction."    He  was  associated 

is  a  rif^i^nciaent  toand  inherrat^ll  g^^^^  ^-^^^  D^  Schroeder,  Turner,  and  Eastbum  in 

^cKlSS^JISrlh^dt'txr^^  the  authorship  of  "  Essays  and  Dissertations  in 

to  them.    No  restriction  u  hnpoaed  upon  the  Qovcm-  Biblical  Literature."    In  1840,  after  a  sharp 
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contest  among  the  friends  of  several  candidates,  after  litigation.    This  decision  was  confirma- 

he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Maryland,  and  con-  tory  of  one  rendered  by  the  lower  Court    On 

secrated  at  St.  PanPs  Church,  in  Baltimore,  Pebruary  4th  Chief  Jnstice  Ryan  delivered  the 

September  17t^.  Throngh  the  efforts  of  Bishop  decision  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 

Whittingham  seversJ  educational  and  charir  Legislature,  who  immedictely  framed  a  new 

table  institutions  were  founded  in  the  diocese,  assessment  law  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine 

such  as  St  James  College,  Hagerstown ;  the  laid  down  by  the  Court,  but  not  otherwi»« 

Church  Home  and  Infirmary,  Baltimore;  an  changing  the   general    features  of  the  law, 

order  of  deaconesses ;  and  the  Sisterhood  of  St  which  was  paa'«ed  without  difficulty.    PfotI- 

John,  in  Washington.    In  1869  the  Diocese  of  sion  was  made  for  regulating  and  to  a  certain 

Easton  was  divided  from  that  of  Maryland.    In  degree  restricting  the  adulteration  of  focKi, 

1870  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Pinkney  was  ap-  drugs,  etc.    A  Board  of  Emigration  was  esx&h- 

pointed  to  relieve  Bishop  Whittingham  of  a  lished,  to  consist  of  five  persons,  of  whom  the 

part  of  his  labors.    Dr.  Whittingham  was  a  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State  are  ex  officio 

representative  of  the  American  Church  at  the  members.    Most  of  the  acts  are  local  in  tb^lr 

Lambeth  Conference  in  Great  Britain,  and  also  character,  and  a  large  majority  of  these  relate 

in  1872  at  the  meeting  of  Old  Catholics  at  to  the  logging  interests.     Seymour  and  Ahua- 

Bonn,  Germany.    He  engaged  in  several  con-  pee  were  mcorporated  as  citiea,  and  two  new 

troversies  with  the  clergy  on  points  of  church  counties  were  erected,  viz..  Price  and  Marinette, 

government ;  among  which  were  his  presenta-  The  charters  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  cities 

tation  in  1876  for  not  bringing  to  trial  the  rec-  were  amended.  In  the  city  charters  of  Fond  do 

tor  of  Mount  Calvary  for  reding  prayers  for  Lac,  Oconomowoc,  and  Seymour,  a  departure 

the  dead,  and  the  earlier  contest  with  the  Rev.  from  all  previous  legislation  of  doubtful  con- 

Dr.  Trapnell  of  St.  Andrews  concerning  the  stitutionality  was  injected,  viz.,  the  limitation 

prior  right  of  the  Bishop  to  celebrate  commu-  of  the  right  to  hold  office  to  freeholders.    An 

nion  at  confirmations.    He  was  a  pronounced  important  local  measure  was  passed,  to  the  ef- 

High  Churchman,  but  came  to  modify  his  ritu-  feet  that  at  municipal  elections  in  Milwaukee, 

alistic  views  somewhat  in  his  later  life.    He  electors  shall  be  registered  as  at  general  eke- 

took  an  interest  in  the  Old  Catholic  movement,  tions.    Prominent  Milwaukee  lawyers  regard 

and  gave  a  glowing  account  of  its  objects  in  this  law  as  likewise  unconstitutionaL 

his  report  of  the  Bonn  Conference.    During  The  appropriations  made  amounted  io  all  to 

the  war  he  adhered  strongly  to  the  cause  of  $299,177,  a  saving  of  about  $40,000  over  tho^e 

the  Union,  and  rebuked  his  clergy  for  omitting  of  1878.    The  chief  items  were:   State  }i(^- 

tlie  prayer  for  the  President.    Bishop  Whit-  pital  for  the  Insane,  $80,747,  including  (22,- 

tingham  was  an  invalid  for  many  years  before  100  for  improvements;  Northern  Hospital  for 

Ms  death.    His  last  official  act  was  performed  the  Insane,   $71,457 ;   Industrial   School  for 

November  7,  1878.    At  the  time  of  his  conse-  Boys,  $52,000;  Deaf  and  Dumb  InstitutioD, 

oration  he  was  the  youngest  bishop  in  the  $80,000 ;  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 

United  States,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  Blind,  $18,500.    The  receipts  into  the  St^te 

was  the  senior  bishop  but  one,  having  been  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 

thirty-nine  years  in  the  episcopid  office.  her  80,  1879,  from  all  sources,  were  $1,812,- 

WISCONSIN.    The  L^slature  met  at  Mad-  682.80;  the  balance  on  hand  September  3<», 

ison  January  8th,  and  a^oumed  March  5th.  1878,  $408,288.29;  making  the  total  receijis 

Coming  together  directly  after  the  new  Be-  $2,215,971.09.    The  disbursements  during  the 

vised  Statutes  went  into  effect,  there  was  a  same  period  for  all  purposes  were  $1,627,- 

disposition  to  avoid  changes  in  the  general  146.49;  leaving  a  balance,  September  30, 1871<. 

boay  of  the  statute  law.    Besides  the  election  of  $588,824.60.    The  receipts  into  the  geneml 

of  a  United  States  Senator  and  the  levying  of  fund  during  the  fiscal  year  were  $l,849,S8&.Ci^ ; 

the  State  tax,  there  was  little  important  busi-  balance  from  previous  year,  $79,055.98;  totaL 

ness  to  attend  to.    Lieutenant-Governor  James  $1,328,894.     Of  this  sum  there  was  deriTtl 

M.Bingham  presided  over  the  Senate  the  great-  from  direct  State  tax,  $682,888.99;  railro&ii 

er  part  of  the  time.    Assemblyman  Eelley  was  companies,  license-taxes,  $395,886.46 ;  insor- 

the  Speaker  of  the  House.    About  400  bills  ance  companies,  fees  and  license-taxes,  $4r>.* 

were  introduced  in  the  Assembly,  and  abont  772.76;    miscellaneous   sources,    $125,289.81. 

200  in  the  Senate;  and  256  of  the  whole  num-  The  disbursements  from  this  fkmd  were  as  ill- 

her  became  laws.  lows : 

A  law  was  enacted  providing  that  tramps    intemit  on  the  pnbtte  debt |ij57^^[^ 

should  be  either  sentenced  to  six  months'  hard    hJ'J^^JIJi; V\\V\      ta[fti  i^ 

labor  in  the  county  jail  where  arrested,  or  be  state  Unirei^ty! !!!!!*!!!*.!!."!*.!!.* !'!!!!!!!!      «.8i'  '^ 

put  in  close  confinement  on  bread  and  water  g^js  and  other  penMneBtappreprtettons...     ^2»iei 

for  thirty  days,  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge;  B2eToie?fcSr?SiiiitfttttiMi;'/.*.!'.!^*l^        STvi?:^ 

or,  in  case  of  refusal  to  work,  to  be  sent  to    Miaoeiiaa«oiu pnipoMs B£.^^»  *^ 

State  Prison  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  m^^,                                               m  <^iis  b: 

years.    The  Supreme  Court  declared  unconsti-         ^     '^^^ 

tutional  those  portions  of  the  assessment  law  The  disbtirseraents  from  this  fund,  wbi^b 

which  regulated  the  reassessment  of  property  represent  the  actual  expenses  of  the  Stale, 
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have  been  for  eereral  jean  past  as  foDows: 
1873,  $1,076,442.96;  1878,  $1,191,966.01 ;  1874, 
$1,038,708.84;  1875,  $1,260,168.89 ;  1876,  $1,- 
137,788.66 ;  1877,  $1,204,900.40 ;  1878,  $1,047,- 
796.23;  1879,  $1,055,112.51. 

The  aggregate  indebtedness  of  the  State  re- 
,in^ned  as  at  the  dose  of  the  last  fiscal  jear, 
and  consists  of 

Tfv  bonds  «atitaadlDf $11,000 

C'ertiflcatMofiDdebtMUMMtotniitftiiids 2,241,000 

Cjurutej  eertifloatas 67 


TotaL $MS2,067 

The  indebtedness  of  the  counties,  cities, 
towns,  villages,  and  school  districts  in  the 
State  amounts  to  $10,115,898,  according  to  the 
returns  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  More 
than  usual  efforts  were  made  to  secure  accu- 
racj  in  these  returns.  The  total  public  in- 
debtedness of  the  people  of  Wisconsin  is  there- 
fore $12,367,955,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  $8.50 
per  capita  of  estimated  population,  and  B\  per 
cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation. 

The  value  of  all  property  in  the  State  sub- 
ject to  taxation,  as  returned  by  the  assessors 
for  the  past  two  years,  is  as  follows : 


yaOFBRTY. 

isrs. 

isra. 

PerBmuX  property 

Citj  Md  TilkfTB  MM 

Other  rvd  estate 

$96,077,206  00 
108,999,469  70 
260,868,904  57 

$88,127,940  00 

86,543,746  60 

282,629,498  60 

Ti>tals  

$4SiS840,562  82 

$406,906,185  00 

This  shows  an  apparent  decrease  in  valua- 
tion of  $49,037,397.82,  but  is  an  indication  of 
the  zeal  with  which  communities  seek  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  their  just  proportion  of  the  pub- 
lic expenditures. 

The  total  taxes  levied  in  the  State  for  the 
year  1878  amounted  to  $7,969,859,  which  is 
$61,769  less  than  for  the  previous  year,  and 
was  at  the  rate  of  $1.93  on  each  $100  of  the 
State  assessment  for  that  year.  The  purposes 
for  which  these  taxes  were  levied,  ana  the  re- 
spective amounts  and  rates,  are  as  follows : 


JEDTD  OF  TAX. 

Anwwt. 

Rate^mUJa. 

Btat«  tax 

$681,589 
1,770,481 
2,428,997 
1,998,742 
1,090,050 

1-65 

Coniity  tax. 

4*80 

Town  tax 

School  tax 

5-87 
4-84 

Road  tax r 

2*64 

These  figures  represent  only  the  direct  taxes 
levied  upon  property.  Quite  large  amounts 
were  collectea  by  the  State,  and  cities,  villages, 
and  towns,  in  addition,  by  way  of  licenses  and 
otherwise.  The  total  State  tax,  direct  and  in- 
direct, is  represented  by  the  payments  into 
the  general  fund,  and  these  amounted  to  $1,- 
120,837.8J  in  the  tiscal  year  ending  September 
80,  1878  and  to  $1,249,338.02  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  80,  1879.  The  State  tax  for 
1879  was  $4'}5,871.89,  which  is  $226,517.10 
less  than  was  apportioned  for  collection  in 
1878,  and  more  than  28  per  cent,  less  than  the 
least  tax  in  many  precedmg  years. 

The  Secretary  of  State  estimated  that  the 
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ezpenditnres  for  the  calendar  year  1880  would 
be  $968,805.54,  and  the  receipts  under  existing 
laws  as  follows:  Taxes,  $207,855.54;  railway 
companies,  $895,000 ;  insurance  companies, 
$45,000;  miscellaneous  sources,  $29,600;  to- 
tal, $677,455.54.  Accordinff  to  this  estimate, 
a  tax  levy  of  $290,850  would  be  ample  for  all 
purposes. 

The  total  amount  of  money  expended  for  the 
support  of  the  common  schools  during  the  year 
was  $2,152,788.15,  74  per  cent,  of  which  was 
for  teachers'  wages.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance  was  293,286;  of  teachers,  9,875; 
of  schoolhouses,  5,626.  The  estimated  value 
of  the  schoolhouses  is  $4,819,445.81 ;  of  sites, 
$788,520.95;  of  apparatus,  $157,012.80 ;  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  investment  for  common-school 
purposes  of  $5,214,979.06.  The  total  number 
of  children  over  four  and  under  twenty  year^ 
of  age  is  reported  at  484,853.  The  expendi- 
tures for  the  four  normal  schools  were  $72,- 
708.07,  of  which  $57,498.40  were  paid  to  in- 
structors. The  attendance  during  the  year 
aggregated  1,808  pupils.  The  catalogue  of  the 
State  University  shows  481  different  students 
in  attendance  during  the  year.  The  Board  of 
Begents  report  $70,558.18  paid  out  during  the 
year  for  current  expenses,  of  which  $40,206.77 
were  received  by  instructors. 

The  whole  number  of  boys  in  attendance  at 
the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  in  Waukesha, 
during  the  fiscal  year,  was  435,  and  the  aver- 
age attendance  425.  The  number  admitted 
was  125,  as  against  151  in  the  last  year,  and 
the  number  discharged  113.  The  current  ex- 
penses were  $42,866.72,  or  at  the  rate  of  $100.- 
86  per  inmate,  as  against  $114.52  in  1878.  The 
amount  paid  for  salaries  and  wages  was  $13,- 
810.86,  and  for  subsistence  $11,097.41.  The 
sum  of  $13,800  has  been  paid  toward  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings.  An  epidemic  of  typho- 
malarial  fever  broke  out  in  the  institution  in 
the  summer,  which  elicited  much  discussion; 
the  total  number  of  cases  was  80,  of  which  6 
terminated  fatally. 

The  number  of  convicts  confined  in  the  State 
Prison,  September  80,  1879,  was  309,  37  less 
than  at  the  same  date  in  1878.  The  average 
number  in  confinement  was  328, 9  less  than  the 
average  for  the  preceding  year.  There  were 
only  130  commitments  during  the  year,  as 
against  213  for  the  year  ending  September  80, 
1878.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  crime,  as,  under  the 
change  in  the  law  relating  to  larceny,  many  are 
now  sentenced  to  county  jails  who  were  for- 
merly sent  to  State  Prison.  Of  the  ISO  con- 
victs committed  during  the  year,  only  20  had 
theretofore  been  in  prison,  and  17  were  with- 
out the  rudiments  of  an  education.  The  total 
cost  to  feed,  warm,  clothe,  guard,  instruct,  and 
discharge  the  prisoners  was  $40,270.08,  or 
$2.36  each  per  week.  The  principal  items  of 
disbursements  were:  for  salaries  and  wages, 
$15,535.75,  and  for  subsistence,  $14,867.02. 
The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  were  $46,- 
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619.28 ;  disbursements,  $47,188.24;  cash  bal-  books  by  the  Commissionera  of  Pablic  Lands, 

ance  at  the  close  of  the  year,  $11,090.44.    The  is  as  follows:  The  number  of  acres  of  land 

expenses  for  the  next  fiscal  year  are  estimated  held  by  the  State  September  80,  1878,  was  re- 

at  $42,825,  of  which  the  prisoners'  earnings  are  ported  at  1,588,825*07.    The  increase  by  f  or- 

not  expected  to  pay  more  than  three  fourths.  feiture  duriog  the  year  was  24,051.88 ;  the  in- 

The  whole  number  of  children  cared  for  in  crease  by  error  in  former  reports,  27,550*50 ; 

the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  since  March  81,  the  increase  from  school-land  indemnity,  87,- 

1866,  when  it  was  adopted  by  the  State,  has  089*09 ;    making  the  total  number  of  acres 

been  683,  and  the  total  cost  to  the  State  has  1,627,616*54.  The  decrease  by  sales  during  th« 

been  $342,800.  year  was  52,827*21 ;  leaving  1,574,689*33  acres 

At  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  767  held  by  the  State,  September  SO,  1879.     The 

patients  have  received  treatment,  of  whom  65  productive  trust  fund  was  $4,166,866,  an  in- 

were  discharged  recovered  and  68  improved,  crease  over  the  amount  in  1878  of  $67.2^4. 

The  daily  average  of  patients  was  558.    The  The  income  of  the  trust  funds  was  $353,241, 

total  expenditures  were  $182,452.62,  of  which  which  is  $26,561  more  than  that  of  the  pre- 

$21,985.56  were  for  additions,  repairs,  and  im-  ceding  year. 

provements,  leaving  as  current  expenses  the  The  National  party  held  their  Ck>nTention 

sum  of  $110,467.06,  or  at  the  rate  of  $200  for  at  Watertown  on  July  15th.    Beuben  If  ay  u( 

each  patient    The  current  expenses  for  the  Vernon  County  was  made  temporary  and  per- 

next  hospital  year  are  estimated  at  $122,991.96.  manent  President    The  following  candidktes 

The  Wisconsin  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  for  State  officers  were  nominated :  For  Gov- 

has  given  treatment  to  607  patients  during  the  emor,  Reuben  May ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 

year,  and  reports  87  discharged  cured  and  85  W.  L.  Utley ;  for  Secretary  of  Stat«,  Geonre  M'. 

discharged  improved.     The  average  number  Lee;  forTreasurer,  Peter  A.  Griffiths;  for  At- 

under  treatment  was  426,  and  the  total  expen-  tomey-General,  George B.  Goodwin;  for Super- 

ditures  were  $185,555.82,  of  which  $80,951.88  intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  W.  H.  Searles. 

were  for  additions,  repairs,  and  improvements.  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

by  which  the  capacity  of  the  hospital  has  been        ^-x         *     ^     a ^     i.     ».•  v 

increased  to  acconimodate  180  addition^  pa-  ^^AT^.^^'^^^Z^X- 

tients.    The  current  expenses  were  $104,608.99,  tates  judicial  decifiions,  wields  an  undue  inflaenee  over 

an  average  of  $246.12  for  each  patient    The  the  Executive  of  the  nation,  in  oonBideration  of  Uirs 

current  expenses  for  the  next  hospital  year  are  P*>8®d  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  that  enahlin^  the 

estimated  at  $121,550.  ?°°«y r''®^*lf^i?V^  ?^Tf •£  P" u^  ^il'" 

«ov«ua<»i^  av  y^«^,twv.  dcf,  unGcr  and  from  which  ooloaial  fortnnea  hare  bet.ii 

At  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  gatfaered  in  the  hands  of  the  ambitioiiB  and  un^cru- 

Blind,  90  pupils  were  in  attendance,  the  aver-  pulona  men  whose  interests  are  at  war  with  the  inter- 

age  expense  per  scholar  being  $207.26.  ^^  of  the  people,  hostile  to  popular  flovemment,  si;  i 

At  thA  Tnnfifnfinn  for  iha  VAni%ai\nn  f%f  ♦>!«  deaf  to  tho  demands  of  honest  toil ;  tfacrclbre,  we,  t:  o 

At  tne  institution  for  the  Jiducation  of  the  ™iwentativee  of  the  Union  Gr«iiback.Lali»r  jknr 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  187  names  were  upon  the  orWisoonsin,  adopt  the  following  as  oar  pktfoij .  V 

register  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.    The  prindples: 

total  disbursements  were  $80,818.    The  articu-  Eeaolv^^  That  we  demand  the  immediate  calliiur  In 

late  system  of  teaching  was  introduced  with  and  payment  of  all  Uidted  States  bonda  m  fujlkpi- 

xrc.*^  o«4-;.A>»4.v.»  .^^^i^.      Tu^  •««;.,  Iv.,:m;»»  tender  money  of  the  Umted  States,  gold  and  s^.IvtT 

very  satisfactory  results.     The  mam  building  ^^  ^^^  -^'^^  Treasury  for  lede^^on  pum^-, 

or  the  institution  was  totally  consumed  by  fire  and  beyond  such  metal  money  in  groenback  nill  W^- 

on  September  16th.  tender  money,  to  be  created,  issued^  and  ratrtecte^  2uf 

There  were  completed  89.90  miles  of  new  ^^^  legal-tender  monev  of  Oms  Umted  fitatea;  »ra 

railroad  in  Wisconsin  during  the  year,  making  JtSd  %^kiTor  dlT "^'  """"  "^  ""'"■ 

the  aggregate  number  of  miles  in  operation  Jie^olted,  That  we  demand  the  abolitxan  of  the  na- 

2,923,  inclusive  of  107  miles  of  narrow-gauge  tional  banking  svstcm,  and  the  prohibitiao  of  u.1 

track.  The  total  number  of  miles  of  road  oper-  banks  of  issue,  either  State  or  national. 

ated  by  the  companies  reporting  to  the  Com-  ,.  ^f»^*^»  P*J  ^  ^"^J^  ^I!?i*^L?^*^  ^' 

*«;flo^««^.. ««  A  PraK     Tu«       *    ^*S         "« -^vt  limited  in  value  to  the  sum  required  to  meet  the  ''--•. 

missioner  is  4,765.    The  cost  of  these  roads  and  obligations  of  tho  Government,  less  the  aum  of  k  ^ 

tneir  equipments,  as  represented  by   capital  money  in  the  Treasury  for  resumption  pmrpoMs. 

stock  and  outstanding  bonds,  is  $205,185,806.-  Renlv^d.  That  we  demand  unlimited  ooiit^  «  f 

88,  and  the  net  earnings  are  reported  at  $12,-  g>l<l  "^  Bdver  as  legal-tender  money  of  tbe  uiit<.a 

nn\C^i.n'J'!l'^  r  ^'"'l^  f'  «-lP^'/^"*-  B^ved,  That  the  mte  of  toterest  <fD  money  sh.u  .i 

on  the  assumed  cost.    The  total  number  of  pas-  not  exceed  the  rate  of  profit  deriTed  ftom  the  prod  t.c- 

sengers  carried  on  all  the  lines  was  5,886,688,  tive  industries  of  the  country,  and  ahouM  be  fi^  i  y 

and  the  freight  carried  amounted  to  7,997,899  national  kw. 

tons      The  nnmhflr  of  nArannftl  nomAltiAa  in  J2Mo^f>«<,  That  we  denounce  and  condemn  ti»cffrTt« 

WW^nin  ™  Tqq  o-  L^nt!^^^^^^  of  both  theold  parties  to  create  a  solid  North  or  a «.:   } 

Wisconsin  was  138,  as  against  196  the  previous  g^uth,  thereby  aectionallang  the  oountrr,  amr^-  ^ 

year.    On  the  entire  lines  of  these  roads,  in  all  one  section  aeahist  the  other ;  that  we  know  no5ortr  , 

the  States,  there  were  284  casualties.    Two  no  South,  noEast,  no  West ;  that  we  demand  the  s^'\  - 

Sassengers  were  killed,  neither  of  them  in  this  enunent  of  ouroountrybe  soadministwBdaatesetcr- 
tate,  and  eight  ii^ured.  SJ'SSo^bSck  ^XtT"^  '  be  they  hi^or  k,w,  nr^ 
The  condition  of  the  trust  ftinds  and  of  the  ^Utd,  That  oonvict-Ubor  in  our  penal  hisdtu, 
public  lands,  as  revealed  in  a  review  of  all  the  tions  be  so  arranged  by  law  as  not  to  interfen  with  ^ 
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labor,  and  that  prvon.labor  be  utilised  by  the  State,  the  Bemocntlao  party  to  oppoee  resumption,  and  to 

with  no  intermeddlinff  of  oontraoton.  declare  that  it  wae  imposaible.    It  has  already  borne 

Btaolotdj  That  wo  inflenbly  oppoee  all  fusion  or  precious  fhiits  in  enabling  the  Government  to  fund 

coalition  with  either  of  the  old  parties,  and  invite  its  debt  at  four  per  cent,  mterest,  or  an  economy  of 

honest  men  of  all  parties  to  unite  with  us  in  the  in-  many  millions  per  annum,  and  in  promoting  a  feel- 

terests  of  the  wealth-producing,  tax-paying  classes  of  Ing  of  conftdenoe  and  security  that  is  already  giving  a 

the  United  States.  powerful  impetus  to  business  and  mdustry  and  enter- 

i  J  .    J.V  prise.    The  interests  of  all  classes  of  people  are  best 

There  were  thirty  oounties  represented  in  the  promoted  by  a  currency  poesonsing  or  representuig 

Convention  by  180  members.  mtrinsic  value,  sucJi  as  we  have  at  present,  and  bear- 

The  RepnbUcan  State  Convention  assembled  ing  »  Axed  relaUon  to  the  world's  money  and  that  of 

at  Madison  on  July  28d.    J.  B.  Oassidy  of  Bock  «>mineKx^    AU  att«npts  to  modify  exi«tiiHf  laws  in  a 

«!.  jxuMiovu  uu  •  uij  «ou.    »•  jj.  ^oooi^/  V*.  *»^^  yf^j  ^  mtToduoe  a  deprecution  or  fluctuation  m  the 

bounty  was  onosen  permanent  rresident.    fne  Ytfue  of  the  money  ofthe  country  should  meet  with  a 

following  State  officers  were  nominated :  For  Arm  and  determined  resistance. 

Governor,  William  E.  Smith ;  for  Lieutenant-  7.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Con^nress  to  enact  Uws  to 

Governor,  James  M.  Bingham ;  for  Secretary  «^^^®  £5  to  2^u^  t?th^Sle  of  t^^ 

of  State,  Hans  B.  Warner ;  for  Treasurer,  Rich-  gj^rfghu  giLmmteed  by  it ;  and  Sulaws,  when  en- 

ard  Guenther ;  for  Attorney-General,  Alexan-  ootedTare  supreme  and  most  be  obeyed  and  enforced, 

der  Wilson ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  In-  and  the  recent  attempts  of  the  Bemoorstic  Congress 

Btruction,  WQliam  0.  Whitford.  The  following  to  wpeal  «nd  strike  fh>m  the  statute-books  such  Ikws, 

nlAtf^rm  WAA  AdnnfcMl  •  "om*  ot  which  were  placed  there  by  our  &theri  and 

platform  was  aaoptea .  j^^^^  Y»tm  enforced  nearly  a  century,  has  no  parallel 

The  Bopublicans  of  Wisoonun,  by  their  reprosento-  in  the  history  of  tiie  oountrv. 

tiveri  assembled  in  State  Conven^on,  declare  their  ad-  8.  That  our  Governor  and  State  officers  ore  entitled 

heaion  to  the  following  propositions :  to  the  thanks  and  approval  of  the  people  for  their  wise 

1.  The  Bepublio  of  the  United  States  is  a  nation,  not  and  fkithful  administration  of  the  public  trusts  com- 
a  confederacy  of  sovereign  States,  and  its  Qo  vemment  mitted  to  them. 

hV«n*i!?wI^o?'„'XS'^«™*'*'°'*^"*'^  Th«  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at 

Of  all  suDjects  01  national  concern.  %«■  j*             o     «.      i.      a^l       t           -d  t\     i*^ 

2.  The  elections  of  members  of  Congress  are  no-  Madison  on  September  9th.  James  B.  Doolit- 
tional  elections,  and  as  such  the  whole  country  is  inter-  tie  of  Racine  was  chosen  President.  Alexan* 
e^ted  in  having  them  fairly  and  peacefully  conducted,  der  Mitchell  was  nominated  for  Governor,  with 
so  that  eveiy  voter  may  he  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  understanding  that  if  be  declined  the  nom- 
exerc;se  his  light  of  sunrage  freely  and  without  fear  4„^x»  «  ai,^  ^^^:^^^  #^«  ts^.,4.^^««*  n.^^^.^^^ 
of  pergonal  vioTonce,  to  m9once,  id  only  once,  at  a  }Sr^}}9^  ^^  S?"*^®?  '^'^  ^eutenantrGovemor, 
given  election,  and  to  have  his  vote  honestly  counted  William  J.  Yllas,  should  be  suostltnted  m  nis 
and  returned.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  national  Govern-  stead.  The  latter  declined  the  nomination, 
mcnt  to  enforce  this  right.  The  Republican  partv  is  and  was  replaced  upon  the  ticket  by  George 
opposed  to  any  mditenr  mterference  with  tfie  dec-  g.  King.  The  remainder  of  the  ticket  was 
tioQs,  except  when  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  **•  **-"•©•  *"»  •vu*€wi«*w  v*  «»«,  i«w«^«  « 
public  peace  and  protect  the  constitutional  righto  of  ^^^  "P  ^  loUows:  For  Secretary  of  btate, 
citizen:*.  In  no  instence  under  a  Bepublicon  admin-  Samuel  Regan ;  for  Treasurer,  Andrew  Hahen; 
iBtrHtion  have  tJie  United  States  troops  interfered  with  for  Attorney-General,  J.  Montgomery  Smith ; 


uie  presenoe  in  uib  viouuiy  oi  uic  pous.  noc  omy  oi  vi.i.v»  a^ovaux.vuo  u«uvfWMx>»ue   v-v  .«.«  v*  wmv 

United  States  trpops,  but  of  all  men  armed  with  deadly  Republicans  in  the  South,  condemning  the  in- 

weapons,  have  clearly  shown  the  hod  feith  and  hypoc-  auguration  of  President  Hayes,  and  deprecat- 

n^y  of  ite  aflbcted  horror  of  bayonete  at  the  polls.    It  ^  ^^^  dangers  of  centralization,  contained  the 

would  permit  an  armed  mob  of  its  own  partisans  to  Vfi      •  **""«*'*"  ^*  w****  «»**«««  v«,  «/vmm»»«~  m« 

surround  the  ballot-box,  but  would  prohibit  the  em-  lolio  wmg : 

ployment  of  United  States  soldiers  to  protect  peaoeM  That  the  Democrado  party  adheres  to  the  financial 

citizens  fix>m  intimidation  and  violence  at  the  hands  docdine  which  it  established  when  in  power,  that  the 

of  the  mob.  constitutional  currency  of  the  country,  and  the  basis 

8.  The  reftnol  of  a  mere  miyority  in  Congress  to  of  all  other,  should  be  gold  and  silver  coin ;  and  so  we 

make  appropria^ns  of  monev  already  collected  by  maintain  that  oil  national  Treasury  notes  and  author- 

the  tax  irom  the  people  for  the  ordinary  and  legiti-  iaed  currency  should  be  convertible  into  the  same  on 

mate  expenses  of  toe  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  demand. 

compelling  the  Prosident  by  such  reftisal  to  approve  a  That  the  Democracy  does  not  foroet  that  to  the 

measure  which  he  regards  as  unwLae  and  wrong,  was  promptness,  valor,  endurance,  and  noble  devotion  of 

revolutionary  in  principle,  subversive  of  the  Consti-  the  patriotic  volunteers  of  the  army  and  navy  in  the 

tution,  and  deserving  the  condemnation  of  all  good  late  war  thia  country  is  indebted,  under  Providence, 

dtixens.  for  the  salvation  of  its  form  of  government  and  the 

4.  The  practioe  of  attaching  what  are  popularly  constitutional  liberty  and  prosperity  now  enjoyed  by 
termed  political  riders  to  appropriation  Inlls  is  'vnoked  fdl  its  ddsens.  and  again  thankfully  acknowledges 
le^^otion,  and  should  be  prohibited.  the  debt  of  national  and  individual  gretitude  which  is 

5.  The  thanks  and  gratoftil  rscosnition  of  the  peo-  due  to  the  lining  and  dead  heroes  of  the  nation,  on 
pie  are  due  to  President  Haves,  and  to  the  Bepubucan  obligation  which  increases  with  yean,  and  which  en- 
mombers  of  Congress,  for  tneir  firm  and  sucoeasfUl  re-  titles  the  survivors  to  receive  all  the  marks  of  appre- 
sistmnoe  to  the  attempts  mode  by  the  Democratic  party  elation  and  honor  which  a  grateful  people  can  properly 
to  disarm  the  notional  Qovemment  on  election  days,  bentow. 

and  to  repeal  all  the  laws  for  protecting  the  secunty  That  the  adnunistration  of  State  nfEairs  ought  to  be 

of  the  ballot-box,  and  providing  for  the  detection  and  oonduoted  with  ^ppooter  economy,  and  greater  eiforta 

puni^unent  of  fnudulent  voting.  be  made  to  diminish  the  burden  of  taxes ;  that  all  offl- 

4.  The  successful  resumption  of  specie  paymenta  dal  sslaries  and  fees  and  all  expenditures  for  State 

has  vin(Uoated  the  wisdom  of  the  Republican  policy  eharitable,  educational,  and  penal  institutiona,  raised 

on  that  sobrjeot,  and  afforded  a  signs!  illustration  or  to  meet  the  necessities  of  hien-priced  times,  must  now 

the  lad(  of  hoDeaty  of  the  atoteuianship  which  led  be  correspondingly  reduced,  and  all  uaeleaa  hoaida 
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We  should  protect  our  naturafiwd  citS^  J"iJ^do  ?e^  Railroad  Coinmisaioner ;  P.  L.  Spooner,  Jr., 

our  native-born  in  every  jMut  of  the  civilized  world,  Insaranoe  Commissioner.     Owing  to  the  fart 

and  we  should  resist  all  improper  claims  upon  them  that  the  ex-officio  State  canyassera,  the  Secre- 

by  governments  to  which  they  no  longer  owe  aUo-  tary  of  State,  Treasurer,  and  Attorney-General, 

^hSi  »  the  Democratic  party,  bemg  founded  on  J®^  candidates  for  office   the  Chief  Jostice, 

those  prindplee  which  best  support  the  libertr  and  -E.  G.  Ryan,  appomted  m  their  stead  Judges 

welfare  of  the  oitixen,  has  hitherto  survived  all  former  David  W.  SmaUf  Alva  Stewart,  and  H.  S.  Con- 

adversaries,  so,  by  faithAil  adherence  to  its  time-hon-  ger.     The  votes  cast  for  the  different  gul»er- 

ored  doctrines  and  the  selection  of  honest  and  com-  notorial  candidate  wawi  as   fnllAws-    Smitli 

petent  men  for  pubUo  officee,  it  looks  forwaid  with  St    ^  ,^J^r     T^  ?f   '^i!*^^®'    &miUi, 

abiding  confidence  to  its  final  and  complete  triumph  -KepuDlican,  100,585;  Jenlnns,  Democrat,  d,- 
overafl  who  now  oppose  these  principled.                    *  080 ;    May,   Greenback,   12,996 ;    Bloomfiel'l, 

Temperance,  887 ;  electing  Governor  Smith  bj 

The  result  of  the  November  election  was  the  a  plurality  of  26,605  votes.    The  compositiun 

continuance  in  office  of  the  Governor,  William  of  the  Legislature  of  1879  was  as  follows :  Sen- 

E.  Smith,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  James  ate— Republicans  25,  Democrats  8;  AsseroMv 

M.  Bingham,  and  the  reflection  of  the  other  —Republicans  70,  Democrats  27,  Greenback- 

State  officers:  Hans  B.  Warner,  Secretary  of  ers  2,  Independent  1.    The  next  election  takes 

State;  Richard  Guenther,  Treasurer;  Alexan-  place  November  2,  1880. 


ZOOLOOS,  a  branch  of  the  Oaffres,  residing  downs.    The  coast-line  is  indented  by  a  series 

in  southeastern  Africa.    According  to  A;  H.  of  lagoons  and  marshes,  which  tend  to  make 

Keane,  in  his  treatise  appended  to  Keith  John-  the  neighborhood  decidedly  unhealthy.    Abt>nt 

stones  ^'  Africa,^'  the  Oaffres  form  a  branch  of  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea  the  land  begins  to 

the  great  **  Bantu  *'  family.    To  this  family  also  rise  in  terraces,  which  are  covered  with  n«  h 

belong  the  Matabele  and  other  Betchuana  pop-  grass,  and  are  followed  by  two  or  three  moim- 

nlations  of  the  interior,  near  the  Zambesi,  and  tain-ranges  successively,  one  above  another, 

in  the  regions  visited  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  The  principal  river  of  Zoolooland  is  the  Viu- 

his  earlier  travels,  and  even  the  Suaheli  and  volosi,  which  empties  into  the  Indian  Ocras 

Wanyamwesi  of  the  coast  opposite  Zanzibar  at  St.  Lucia  Bay.    It  is  formed  by  the  cont^u- 

and  the  Tanganyika  region,  and  the  nations  ence  of  two  mountain-streams,  the  Black  ac^l 

inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Mozambique  Chan-  White  Umvolosi,  near  the  center  of  Zook«<>- 

nel.    They  are  not  negroes  in  the  proper  sense  land.    The  border  with  Natal  is  formed  by  \h^ 

of  the  word,  but  East  Africans.    Their  color  Tugela  River,  and  farther  up  by  the  Buffalo 

is  not  black,  but  a  dark  brown ;  their  eyes  are  River,  while  in  the  north  the  most  imixT- 

blaok  and  brilliant;  the  hair  is  not  so  woolly  tant  is  the  Pongolo  River.    Between  the  Uni- 

as  that  of  the  negroes,  and  their  features  are  volosi  and  the  Tugela  are  a  number  of  smalltr 

of  an  Eastern  type.     The  OaffVes  in   south-  streams.    The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  for  iLt 

eastern  Africa  are  divided  into  three  distinct  most  part  thickly  wooded,  or  at  least  coverr<l 

groups :  the  Amaxoso,  located  in  British  Oaf-  with  thick  bush,  while  the  lower  plains,  whtrrt: 

fraria  or  the  Trans-Kei  Territory,  and  including  they  are  not  swampy,  are  covered  with  scrub, 

the  Galekas  and  Gaikas,  the  Tembus,  and  the  Tlie  country  is  not  subject  to  drought  in  anv 

Pondos  of  St.  John^s  River ;  the  Basutos,  who  season.   The  rivers,  which  in  summer  are  er^ti- 

inhabit  the  country  beyond  the  Drakenberg  ly  swollen  by  the  heavy  rains  in  the  highlaDf!?, 

range ;  and  the  Zooloos,  who  are  almost  eqnsQ  dwindle  away  in  the  winter,  from  March  to  Stfv- 

in  number  to  all  others  put  together.    The  teinber,  becoming  insignificant  streams,  wuL 

Zooloos,  numbering  about  600,000,  are  almost  here  and  there  a  deeper  pool.    There  is  no  xvh- 

equally  divided  between  those  living  under  laria  in  the  hilly  districts  on  the  side  towsrd 

British  rule  in  the  province  of  Natal  and  those  Natal ;  but  the  lower  parts  are  dangerous  aJiki- 

forming  the  independent  native  kingdom  to  to  man  and  beast,  and  the  jungle  is  then  ir<- 

tbe  north  of  Natal  known  as  Zoolooland,  of  fested  by  the  tzetze  fly,  whose  bite  la  fatal  to 

which  Oetywayo  or  Eetchwayo  was  the  ruler,  horses  and  oxen. 

Zoolooland  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  The  word  Zooloo  in  the  native  kngu^t::*' 
country  of  the  Amatongas,  on  the  enst  by  the  means  heaven.  The  history  of  the  Z(k'!<'v> 
Indian  Ocean,  on  the  southwest  by  Natal,  and  kingdom  begins  with  Chaka,  who  was  bom  in 
on  the  west  by  the  Transvaal.  Its  area  is  about  1787.  As  his  mother  had  fled  with  him  fnwi 
15,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  800,000.  his  father^s  kraal  to  the  Umtetwaa,  a  nei^^h> 
The  seacoast  is  low  and  flat,  differing  in  this  boring  coast  tribe,  he  was  educated  by  the 
respect  essentially  from  the  shores  of  British  chief  taints  orders,  and  here  he  learned  all  the 
Caffraria  about  the  St.  John^s  River,  which  Caffre  accomplishments  as  a  prince  and  a  war- 
abound  with  beautiful  wooded  hills  and  grassy  nor.    It  was  here  that  he  met  some  Engiii^h 
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Railors  who  had  been  cast  ashore  in  St  Lncia  of  his  neighbors  having  been  nnsnccessfol,  he 
Bay,  who  told  him  of  the  deeds  of  N^oleon,  determined  to  punish  them  by  murdering  some 
then  at  the  height  of  his  power  in  Europe,  two  thousand  wives  thej  had  left  at  home. 
Young  Obaka  listened  attentively,  and  resolved  Among  these  were  the  wives  of  two  of  his 
to  become  the  African  Napoleon.  Upon  the  brothers,  Dingaan  and  Umhlangane,  and  they 
death  of  his  father  he  became  ruling  chief  in  revenge  hired  one  of  his  attendants  to  mur- 
after  turning  out  one  of  his  half-brothers,  der  Chaka.  This  deed  was  performed  on  Sep- 
A  large  portion  of  the  Umtetwas,  desiring  a  tember  28,  1828,  and  Dingaan,  having  mur- 
more  warlike  policy  than  that  of  their  own  dered  his  other  brother  a  few  days  after,  a»- 
niler,  joined  the  Zooloos.  Ohaka  now  entered  cended  the  throne.  His  reign  from  1628  to 
upon  an  unchecked  career  of  conquest.  The  1840  was  different  from  that  of  Ohaka,  inaa- 
whole  male  population  of  the  Zooloo  nation  much  as  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  great  war- 
was  subject  to  compulsory  military  service,  rior.  But  his  government  at  home  was  cruel- 
He  created  an  imperial  guard  of  twelve  or  fif-  ly  tyrannical,  and  large  numbers  of  his  mis- 
teen  thousand  prime  warriorsi,  who  were  kept  erable  subjects  fled  the  kingdom  to  escape  its 
ready  at  an  hour^s  notice  to  march  fifty  miles  merciless  law,  thousands  going  to  Natal,  where 
in  any  direction  without  a  halt,  and  to  destroy  the  British  coast  settlement  at  Durban  had 
a  town,  a  chief,  or  a  tribe  in  two  or  three  days,  been  founded  in  1885.  In  1888  the  Boers 
Ho  built  numerous  fortified  kraals  to  be  ocou-  came  to  the  country,  and  a  terrible  massacre 
pied  as  permanent  camps  by  as  many  regiments  of  them  took  place.  For  a  time  Dingaan  was 
of  his  army.  The  troops  were  drilled  in  a  sys-  even  successful  against  the  Dutch  and  British 
tern  of  monoBuvres  not  before  practiced  by  Af-  in  Natal  and  on  the  Orange  and  Yaal  Rivers; 
rican  soldiers.  By  these  means  he  succeeded  but  in  February,  1840,  he  was  disastrously  de- 
in  establishing  the  most  formidable  military  feated  and  killed.  This  defeat  was  mostly  due 
power  that  has  been  wielded  in  modern  times  to  the  defection  of  his  brother  Panda,  who 
by  any  native  African  monarch.  With  this  no^  ascended  the  throne  and  ruled  until  1872. 
power  he  conquered  all  the  surrounding  coun-  The  rule  of  Panda  was,  according  to  Sir  The- 
tries,  extending  his  sway  from  the  Limpopo  ophilus  Shepstone,  **  incomparably  milder  and 
in  the  north  to  the  St.  Jolm's  River  in  the  more  merciful "  than  that  of  Dingaan,  which 
south.  There  were  few  or  no  Europeans  in  was  principally  due  to  the  infiuence  of  the 
those  parts.  As  for  the  natives,  they  were  Dutch  Boers.  During  his  entire  reign  he  re- 
either  entirely  destroyed — the  work  of  exter-  garded  them  with  ^^  feelings  of  grateful  attach- 
minAtion  being  carried  on  so  successfully  that  ment  and  loyalty."  His  kingdom  was  tolerably 
when  the  Dutch  Boers  came  to  Natal,  in  1837,  quiet,  as  the  systematic  despotism  established 
they  found  that  country  quite  empty— or  he  by  his  predecessors  had  efifectually  sappressed 
obliged  the  conquered  nations  to  take  the  name  all  internal  disaffection,  while  the  new  Enro- 
Zooloo,  and  to  form  part  of  the  new  com-  pean  colonists  on  his  borders  were  contented 
Diet  and  rigidly  govemcMi  nation  over  which  to  let  him  alone.  The  history  of  Panda^s  re- 
ne  ruled.  The  people  of  various  tribes  were  lations  with  his  neighbors  is  the  same  as  that 
divided  up,  and  distributed  here  and  there,  in  of  the  Boers  and  of  the  different  British  prov- 
order  to  efface  their  original  connections.  Fifty  inces  of  South  Africa.  Upon  his  death  in 
or  sixty  tribes  were  thus  dealt  with  in  the  1872  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Oety  wayo, 
course  of  Ohaka^s  reign,  and  of  these  about  who  was  installed  by  Sir  Theophilns  Shepstone, 
forty  have  been  resuscitated  to  a  certain  degree  the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  of  Natal.  King 
by  collecting  their  survivors  under  British  pro-  Oety  wayo,  upon  whose  accession  great  hopes 
tection  in  Natal.  His  reign,  as  may  be  readily  had  been  built,  early  showed  that  he  was  ani- 
coaceived,  was  marked  by  the  most  unheard-  mated  by  the  same  sanguinary  and  despotic 
of  cruelties,  whole  regiments  with  their  wives  spirit  as  his  predecessors  Ohaka  and  Dingaan, 
and  children  being  massacred  in  punishment  and  he  soon  came  into  conflict  with  his  neigh- 
for  having  suffered  defeat.  It  was  one  of  these  bors,  which  eventually  resulted  in  war.  (For 
outbursts  of  cruelty  that  cost  Ohaka  his  life,  an  account  of  these  difficulties  and  the  war, 
A  regimetit  which  he  had  sent  out  against  one  see  Oapb  Oolont.) 
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Frandsco,  115;  returns  of  the  State  election,  115;  tho. 
State  debt,  116, 116;  the  tax  levy,  116 ;  school  statistics, 
116,  117;  Insurance  da,  117;  railroads,  117,  118;  flnan- 
dsl  condition  of  the  Central  Padflc,  112, 118  ;  results  ol 
State  surveys,  118;  the  wooI-cUp,  118;  wheat  and  flour 
export,  lis ;  agricultural  advantages  of  the  dimste,  119 ; 
the  lumber-trade,  119 ;  the  fruit-trade,  119;  the  question 
of  the  Ij^ury  to  valleys  from  hydranllo  mining  In  Utl- 
gatlon,  119, 120 ;  Judicial  decision  on  cutting  off  the  pig- 
tails of  Chinese  priaoners,  120. 

Call,  WiuuHsoir.—Elected  Senator  from  Florida,  871 ;  bio- 
graphical particulars,  871. 

OoiMs^.— Proposed  Delaware  and  Maiyland  ship-cans],  810, 
811,  589;  projected  barge-line  across  Florida,  877,  878; 
Isthmus  canal,  608-518. 

Cape  Colony  and  BritUK  South  4/Wca.^Area  and  pop- 
ulation, 121 ;  religious  statistics,  121 ;  finances,  121 ;  the 
Zooloo  war,  121-128;  the  slleged  esuses,  121;  the  boun- 
daiy  commission,  121, 128 ;  invasion  of  Zooloohmd,  122 ; 
Cotywayo*s  military  system,  188;  the  Issndula  disaster, 
128;  British  reverse  on  the  Intombi,  124;  Cetywayo 
sues  for  peace,  124;  Pearson  shot  In  at  Ekowe,  124* 
British  victory  at  OInglelova,  184 ;  engagement  at  Kam- 
bubs  125;  Cety  wayo^s  psdflo  efforts,  125;  reonprniatlon 
of  the  British  forces,  125  ;  negotlstlons  for  peace,  125; 
the  battle  of  Ulundl,  126;  dlHwrsion  of  Zooloos  and 


eaptn*  of  Cetywqro,  186;  text  of  the  trasty  witb  t!i« 
Zooloo  ehlelk,  186,  127;  death  of  the  Prtnee  Imp^^rial, 
187 ;  the  Duke  of  Cambridge'a  letters  snd  hb  expU&i- 
tlon,  188  ;  trial  of  Llentenaat  Gaiey,  188;  dtssflectkn  of 
the  Transvaal  Boera,  128;  Beeoeoenfs  ontbmk,  li^;  tbt 
question  of  a  South  African  Canfoderalkm,  128;  siukA- 
tlon  of  territory  to  Ospe  Colony,  129. 

Cof^onaU  ^^res.— Mining  at  Leadvllle,  16L 

Oaxxt,  Hshbt  Cbaslss.— An  American  poBtlaal  eeonomi^t, 
189;  his  life  and  writfaigs,  189. 

GASSAttjrAO,  Paitl  ds^-UIs  violent  kicuige  In  the  Freoeb 
Chamber,  891. 

Cantqu§t«§.'~k  race  of  white  negroes,  406. 

Caxov,  T.  J.  J.— French  Ushlnet  Minister,  Uognphicsl  no- 
tice, 886. 

Csrsoit^— Prodootion  and  esqnrts  of  dUbient  eonntzie&,  165- 
167. 

GBALMnst  J.  R.— Bepresentattve  from  Mlsabslpiii,  l»a,  £2^: 
on  the  army  appropriation  biU  In  eoctia  ■esitM,  2^  i'A\ 
on  the  Jndtdal  appropriatkm  bill  la  extra  seasioQ.  271, 
87& 

Gbasplo,  Zaobabxah.— United  States  Scnstor.  139 ;  hit 
Hfe,  pollttcal  career,  and  death,  189 ;  speech  sgsiiat  \ht 
bill  to  prevent  tho  presence  of  the  army  at  deeckuui.  ^:'>, 
871;  hlstorlosl  parallel  with  the  repeal  of  the  Missoori 
Compromlae,  871 ;  on  the  Judicial  appropristfoo  bill  ^. 
8SS;  a  much-cited  letter,  888 ;  rwnlnlsretiees  ef  lectssloc 
times,  288;  the  South  demsnds  to  rule  errain,  2%. 

CAemisl^.^Draper^s  discovery  of  osyg«n  In  the  san,  i3'\ 
181 ;  explosive  gelatine,  181 ;  Ita  sn^perierltjr  to  mtiT>- 
glyoerine,  182;  its  Improvemeat  by  Abel,  182;  ifit.ii!« 
salts,  188;  the  oonstitutloa  of  the  elementSrl88;  farmrr 
doubts  of  their  elementsry  cfaancter,  188;  Lock>r-r'i 
spectroscopic  evidence  of  their  conpoond  astorr,  1:^; 
the  hotter  a  star  the  simpler  Its  spectrum,  188;  solar  »i:b- 
stanoes  Identified  with  hydrogen,  181;  eompoeitloo  ht 
Iffeventing  Iron  from  rusting,  184;  apectnun  of  tbe  sua  • 
corona,  184;  nitrle  sdd  produced  by  the  ebotrie  Bkiit, 
185 ;  water-analysis  snd  sanltatiow,  185;  natme  oflKbeo 
dye,  185;  solubility  of  solids  In  gases,  186;  detectvia  of 
organic  matter  In  drinking-water,  186;  dlsoorerief  of 
new  metals,  187;  a  new  alkabid,  18T. 

CEKVALm,  MxoHXi — ^A  Frendi  political  economist,  1S7 ;  b  * 
Ufe,  works,  snd  doctrines,  187. 

ChiU.—Tht  Pstsgonian  question,  180 ;  popolatloB  ststi^tK 
189 ;  the  system  of  sdminlstratioo,  189 ;  army  sad  lu v. 
189 ;  revenue  snd  expeodltnrs,  188 ;  Inflstion  of  tb«  rur- 
renqr,  140 ;  goverament  Issue  of  paper  money,  141 ;  ^'o^ 
meroe  and  shipping,  141;  railroads  and  tafcigrspto,  141; 
the  system  of  public  education,  148. 

China.-^kni^  and  populatloa,  149 ;  commene,  IIS :  tfc« 
opium-trade,  149;  Chinese  supremacy  In  17ep»al  &?• 
Burmah,  148;  steam  ootton-mlUfaig  tetrodoeed.  U:>; 
diamond-mining  In  Shantung,  148 ;  tbe  rebdBoD  of  U- 
Tung-tssi,  148,  144;  revoH  on  the  Island  oTHsIdsb.  144: 
reasons  for  the  Busslan  occupation  of  KoQa,  144 ;  Hakim 
Khan  attempts  to  selce  Kasbgsrls,  145;  bsriNnns  tmi- 
ment  by  the  government  of  tbe  sons  of  Tskoob  Bfs. 
145;  Koo-Tung-tso,  the  late  ambewador  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, 146;  General  Grant  In  China,  146 ;  tmptovemesb  bt 
the  diplomatio  service,  146; -the  conquered  iAt\i  of 
Yunnan  offered  allurements  to  change  ttiefar  reBgioo,  14^: 
Protestant  missions  In  China,  147. 

Chinsm  £hti0^rarfois.— AntK%lnese  moveocDt  In  Anstn!- 
asia,  58;  Chinese  disfranchised  by  the  GUIfonilSB  (''^r- 
stitution,  104;  corporatloas  ibrbidden  to  onploy  Cklc;^ 
bbor,  107;  vetoed  bin  to  rastriet  emignnts  to  fift«»  t^a 
a  ship,  818-824. 

CJUaHd4  (If  Methyl-^ A  remsikable  refrfgenltng  «at,  <^ 
talned  fKMn  the  sngar>beet»  T& 
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Co<MDr,  IjOfcn  Adouhb.— IVmdi  Gbbinet  MJatater,  Mo- 
gnphJcai  BOttee,  88d,  887. 

ConraovB,  A.  H.— <BeptMeotatl¥0  ham  P«iinByInml«,  861 ; 
on  Ike  Jndlebl  ai^Nmpiiitloii  bill  in  «xtm  mmUni,  874, 
87ft. 

CouuBS,  Jndf*  TmoauA  WHASTi»i.-~Blofmpliieal  akelch, 
147. 

Cl9loinMa.-^M«nben  of  ttw  GcrreniiiiMit,  147;  nrorae  uid 
ezpoidltiirea,  148 ;  propoMd  cmtonit  refuin,  14S ;  the 
debt,  148;  eommeroe,  UA,  140;  collto eallnie,  146;  a oew 
nttwsj,  140;  ndnenl  proqieeti,  148;  riot  In  Bncanman- 
ge,  140;  dUBenltlee  of  netlODel  Ooreniment  wltboot  * 
fedenl  C19IUI,  IflO;  tbe  LUMtmls  elect  the  next  Ftael- 
dent,  160. 

CbCorodek— Besalta  of  the  Stele  election,  160;  eleeUon  of 
United  Btetes  Seoetor,  160 ;  Googreae  petitioned  to  re- 
move the  Uteefirom  their  reeermtion,  160;  ita Taloe end 
extent,  160 ;  the  oode  «er«Mt  common-lew  prectloe,  161 ; 
cMl-dnmege  tempermce  ect,  161 ;  pnbNe  irrigetion  eye- 
tern,  161 ;'  the  grant  of  the  OoTemment  knde  demended 
for  the  derelopment  of  the  inigeHon-worke,  168 ;  ednce- 
tJonel eolDrBge  qneWfleetlon  dlaeneeed,  168;  the  Bebool  of 
Mines  soetelned,  168 ;  women  eolBrege,  168 ;  oettle  law, 
168;  flBh-preoerretioo  ect,  166;  lew  of  pleeer  ehUme, 
164;  the  8tete  debt,  164;  eeaeooment  lew,  164;  pnblle 
Bdiooli,  166;  pnbUe  knde,  166;  egricoltond  progress, 
105;  mining  devek^ment,  166;  election  of  e  Judge  end 
the  perty  platlbrme,  166,  166;  tex  Tshietion,  166;  Ure- 
Btook  end  isilroed  rslastloas,  166;  growth  of  Leadville, 
168;  eeniteiy  neglect  end  ignonnce,  167;  reihoed  fend, 
168;  victory  of  the  8enta  F4  line,  168 ;  the  Grand  Gafion 
nllroad  war,  160;  engineering  on  a  war  Ibotlag,  150; 
legal  and  military  railroad  tactloe,  160;  the  gmndeiir  of 
the  gwgo  end  its  engineering  difileulties,  100 ;  LeedviHe's 
cerbonatea,  181. 

IXsmsneroe,  /ntemoMofMl.— Growth  of  modem  commerce, 
181;  anmal  inoreaee  of  British  exports,  (ISSO-TSX  161 ; 
Inocaae  of  French  exporta,  161 ;  of  American  (1886-'72X 
181 ;  inilnence  on  eommeroe  of  the  gold  discoveries,  108 ; 
the  preeent  eggvegate  commerce  of  the  world,  168 ;  table 
of  Intenietknial  commerce,  108;  the  Uite  oriels,  108;  at- 
trf bated  to  contraction,  188;  the  worid's  stock  9t  pre- 
eioae  mctels,  188;  evils  of  silver  demooetiastlon,  164; 
demoDetiaBtiOB  imperils  the  solvency  of  debtor  neHons, 
164 ;  the  pabUe  debts  of  the  world,  184;  the  signs  of  de- 
pression In  Frimce,  164,  166;  exceptional  proeperity  of 
Ibod-prododttg  eoontrlee,  166;  the  international  gvain- 
tnde,  166-167;  Sngland'e  Ibod  requirements,  106;  table 
of  grain  exporta  from  the  United  Btatee  to  England,  166; 
jnodoctloB  and  exporte  of  European  coontries,  166 ;  do. 
of  AostraUa  and  India,  167;  the  potato-trade,  187;  the 
fntemetlonal  trade  in  provisions,  167,  108;  American 
meat  exporte,  167  ;  heme  and  bacon,  167;  lard,  107  ; 
pickled  meet,  187 ;  British  Importa  of  bvtter,  107;  iater- 
■eMonel  cheese  trede,  108;  American  exports  of  fresh 
meat  and  Kve  animala,  168;  the  sngsr-trsde,  160;  pro- 
doetlon  la  the  dUferent  coontriee  of  cane-sugar,  160;  Eu- 
ropean beeteugar  product,  160 ;  consumption  of  the  lead- 
ing nationa,  100;  wine-trade  and  production,  100;  the 
diSsrent  European  crope,  100;  champagne  consumption, 
100;  French  wlne-eultnre,  160;  crope  and  exports  of 
other  famds,  100 ;  tte  tobaceo-trade,  170 ;  production  end 
experts  of  the  United  Btotea,  170;  Havana  clgars,170; 
Manila  cheroots,  170;  the  Europeen  crop,  170  ;  European 
erope,  170;  aveinge  consumption  of  dlflbrent  countries, 
170;  the  German  product  and  demand,  170  ;  takings  of 
the  Italian  B4gle,  171 ;  the  cotton-trade,  171, 178 ;  depree- 
alon  in  1878,  171 ;  comparative  statement  of  British 
manulhcturo  and  exporta,  171 ;  table  of  comparative  coat 
md  prices  of  mannflwtares,  171 ;  table  of  the  consump- 


tion of  raw  and  of  manulhetngsd  cotton  In  aO  lands,  178; 
compersUve  table  of  manuihctare  in  the  leading  ooun- 
triee,  178;  the  wool-trade,  178,  178;  Australian  wool, 
178;  comparative  Burapean  ImportSi  178;  woolen  trade 
in  isn,  178;  the  silk-lrade,  178;  the  world's  production, 
178;  deereaeed  export  of  French  mannlhctnrcd  silk,  178 ; 
the  coal  and  iron  tnde,  178, 174 ;  retroepect  of  British  cod- 
mining,  178;  the  world's  product  of  rsw  iron,  178;  do.  of 
maaaftwtured,  174 ;  table  giving  the  Inoreaee  9t  mann- 
Ihotnree  in  all  countries,  174 ;  the  British  puddUng-trade, 
174;  Bessemer  prodnction,  174;  the  petrolenm-trsde, 
174, 176 ;  British  trade  review,  176-178;  eigne  of  depros- 
sion  In  England,  176;  ftUnn  of  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank,  176 ;  Fsrilamentaiy  inveetlgatlon  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
ohange,  178;  comperatlve  pricee  of  leedlng  commodities, 
177 ;  recent  flactusMoBs,  177 ;  valuea  of  British  Imports 
in  1878  compared  with  1877,  177;  export  and  import 
trade  Ibr  nine  monthe  of  1870, 178;  growth  of  the  IbreIgn 
tnde  of  Frsnce,  178;  French  trade  in  1878, 178;  exporta 
and  Importa  for  eight  monthe  of  1870, 170 ;  fluctuations 
of  vatees  on  the  Boune,  170;  Belgian  trade  in  1877, 170; 
review  of  trade  in  Germany,  180 ;  classified  table  of  ex- 
porta and  importa  for  three  yeers,  180 ;  the  new  German 
tnlii;  160;  Italian  trade  in  1877, 181 ;  stotUtles  Ibr  six 
months  of  1870, 181 ;  the  foreign  tnde  of  Egypt,  181 ;  the 
trade  of  British  India,  181, 188 ;  table  of  exporta  and  im- 
porta Ibr  twelve  yeers,  188 ;  British  Importa  of  sliver  and 
ahlpmenta  to  the  Eaat  ibr  twelve  yeers,  188 ;  the  flxrelgn 
eommeroe  of  Canada,  188  ;  table  for  ton  years,  188;  the 
tredo  of  1878(188. 

OMmnerce  qf  Me  Un4Ud  iStafes.— Ita  msgnitude,  188;  oe- 
dllatlons  of  the  bdanoe  of  trade,  188;  enormous  rrcent 
eixceaa  of  exporta,  188;  growth  of  Americen  cmnmerce, 
188;  dedlne  ot  Americen  shipping,  184;  recent  devebp- 
ment  In  the  exportation  of  raw  materials,  184 ;  crops  of 
1870, 184;  frte  trsde  or  protection,  184 ;  table  of  exporta 
of  maou6MStnred  prod  acta,  185;  table  showing  American 
commerce  with  the  dilfereot  coontries  for  a  series  of  years, 
186 ;  tsble  abowing  the  shsre  of  the  dliferent  countries  In 
Americen  commerce  in  1878, 186;  chsrscter  of  the  trade 
with  the  diflTerent  ooantriea,  186, 187;  America's  exports 
of  finlahed  product^  188, 180 ;  the  neutral  market^  188 ; 
hooeet  gooda,  188;  tasty  pscking,  168;  American  cot- 
tone,  188;  American  hardwan  in  England,  188;  new 
products,  180 ;  trade  Ibr  nine  months  of  1870, 180. 

(?omin»nMi.— The  French  smncsty  biB,  880 ;  the  number 
pardcmed,  808. 

OMi^«0OfConaUate.~8tatistk!S,  160 ;  misslonsry  meetinga, 
100,  101 ;  misalonary  labora  among  the  Indians,  190; 
Chinese  immigrstlon  Aivorable  to  evangelization,  190. 
British  Congregatlonallsta:  statistics,  101;  snnusl  meet- 
ings, 101.  Irish,  Scotch,  snd  French  Congregatioosllsta, 
102L 

CbRgrees,  Cnittd  iStoisa.— Tbbd  session  of  the  Forty-fifth, 
108;  Ust  of  Senators  and  Kepreaentativca,  198. 

In  the  Senate,  reeohitlon  to  tnquiro  into  the  lata  eke- 
tionB,  104;  the  whita  Southern  popalstion  ekme  rep- 
reaented  in  Congreaa,  104;  alkgationa  of  ikand  and  vio- 
lence in  Soathem  Sections,  104, 106;  charges  of  violation 
of  the  fourteenth  emendment,  106;  Thnrman's  counter- 
smendment  touching  dismlasals  from  office  on  account 
of  poHtice,  party  aeaessmenta,  snd  deputy  msrsbals  snd 
supervisors,  106;  his  speech,  106-108;  Laoisi's  reply  to 
Blaine,  190, 800 ;  the  soHd  South  not  in  sntagonlsm  with 
the  country,  100 ;  dispute  on  the  queetion  of  unequsl  rep- 
reeentation,  800,  801 ;  the  inveetigation  to  include  the 
conduct  of  State  and  Federal  election  officers,  801 ;  to  be 
refetred  to  a  special  committee,  808;  open  seaeions  oV 
jected  to,  308;  Soathem  Senatma  demand  open  doors, 
808 ;  their  amendment  \ott,  804 ;  customsry  to  leave  to 


sea 
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tha  dlMMtioii  of  taiTMttg»tlBff  oomnlttMt  the  qneatlon  of 
pabUc  or  B60Mt  leMiooSi  806 ;  »  leooad  Mnendment  re- 
qnlrisg  open  BeMioni  rejected,  M6*,  the  emended  leeohi- 
tknu,  206 ;  deDondetion  of  rorlag  inTsedgatliif  commie- 
aloDS,  806 ;  the  reeolatloni  afieed  to,  80T. 

In  the  Senate,  text  of  the  blU  to  legalate  the  ooimttaff 
of  PKBidenttal  vote,  iOT,  SOS;  the  ConstStatlon  on  the 
•abject,  SOS;  the  right  to  mppoint  electon  inherM  hi  the 
Indiridoil Statee, 908, 809;  eller  the eleetove  ere  tdectcd 
In  the  mannCT  determined  by  the  Leglihitare  a  State  has 
no  control  over  their  aetlMi,  SIO;  thqr  are  then  offloen 
of  the  United  States,  810;  the  bill  deflnea  the  mode  of 
procedoro  in  the  legitimate  actian  of  Congreae  regarding 
the  count,  910 ;  the  power  of  coandng  and  determining 
the  Talidltjr  of  electoral  Totei  not  a  ftmotton  of  the  Preai> 
dent  of  the  Senate,  811 ;  every  ezecati?e  act  implies  an 
ezerdie  of  Jadgment,  811 ;  the  bill  aiaamea  that  a  power 
of  anthentlcatlng  the  Totea  reeta  with  the  two  Hooaes  of 
Oongreaa,  but  doee  not  define  ita  extent,  818 ;  the  pro- 
eednie  In  the  eaee  of  imperfect  or  oonfllcting  retoma,  818; 
action  upon  objeetiona  of  members  of  both  Uoaaea  to 
connting  a  vote,  818;  it  ia  competent  to  the  States  to 
settle  election  dispates  in  their  own  trtbanals,  918;  the 
language  of  the  bill  olfen  an  opportnnlty  to  fraudulently 
diequalUy  a  proper  return,  818 ;  evil  of  leaving  the  coun- 
try in  suspense  as  to  the  actual  results  of  an  election, 
814, 810  ;  two  rulea  Ibr  returns  scoordlng  as  they  are  or 
are  not  adjudicated  upon  in  the  8tatea,816;  danger  of 
allowing  a  Senator  and  a  Bepresentative  to  challenge  re- 
turns, 816;  legislation  on  the  subject  unconatitutional, 
916;  the  language  of  the  Oonstltution  clear  and  coodn- 
alve,  817 ;  a  Joint  rule  aU  that  Is  called  Ibr,  917 ;  improba- 
ble tiiat  the  deciding  power  was  delegated  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  218;  the  motive  of  the  blU  to  confirm 
the  righto  of  Stotes  to  legitimate  electors,  818;  the  bill 
passed,  918. 

In  the  House,  text  of  a  bill  to  restrict  Chinese  Immigra- 
tion, 819;  Congressional  legislation  can  rescind  treaty  obli- 
gations, 819;  the  courto  upon  the  suliiJect,  819, 824;  pre- 
vious efforto  to  prevent  the  Influx  of  Chinamen,  919 ;  de- 
Jbctoof  the  BnrllDgame  treaty,  890;  hardship  of  Chinese 
competition,  220;  memorial  of  Califomlan  workingmen, 
220,  221 ;  case  of  special  pledges  not  to  leglsbite  on  a 
treaty,  222;  the  bill  passed,  222;  the  Chinese  bill  in  the 
Senate,  222;  amendment  providing  Ibr  a  new  treaty 
with  China,  222;  only  a  question  of  expediency,  222; 
bad  &lth  of  abrogating  the  treaty,  228 ;  amendment  lost, 
828 ;  passage  of  the  bill,  224;  veto  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent, 224-226 ;  bllure  of  the  House  to  pass  the  Chinese 
bin  over  the  veto,  226. 

•  In  the  House,  the  army  appropriation  bin,  226;  the  ques- 
tion In  previous  Congress  of  attaching  general  measures 
to  appropriation  bills,  287 ;  the  action  of  the  special  ses- 
aions,  928;  the  question  of  reorgsnintlon  snd  economy 
and  the  poste  comUatu9  clause,  998;  the  latter  shoukl 
be  revised,  not  repealed,  929 ;  section  9002  of  the  Bevlsed 
Statutes  on  **  keeping  the  peace  at  the  poHs,"  999;  the 
British  statute  forbidding  the  presence  of  soldiers  at  elec- 
tions, 299 ;  provisions  of  British  mutiny  act,  980 ;  amend- 
mento  of  sections  2009  and  6028  of  the  Bevlsed  Statutea 
attached  to  the  appropriation  bUl,  980 ;  struck  out  in  the 
Senate,  980;  the  clause  allowing  troops  at  the  polls  a  war 
measure  dangerous  to  popular  liberty,  981 ;  previous  con- 
ference negotiations  on  the  measures  in  dispute,  939; 
time  enough  for  the  proposed  legislation  In  the  next  Con- 
gress, 289 ;  the  obnoxlons  laws  were  directed  against  in- 
terforenoe  with  elections,  288 ;  they  have  not  prevented 
free  elections,  988;  Bepnbllcans  accused  of  leglstetive 
filibustering,  288 ;  the  blU  lUls  to  pass,  284. 

In  the  House,  the  leglstative,  executive,  and  Judicial 


appropriation  bill,  884;  amendment  aboKshtaig  sad  re- 
fnslng  pay  to  deputy  marshals  and  saporlaors  of  tkc- 
tlona,  884;  Democsatie  Intersata  lavolTed  in  the  messura, 
984;  BepubUean  arralgnmeat  of  the  Democratic  partr, 
986;  limited  aufDrage  in  Bhode  Islaad,  985;  Democntk 
oonnterchargei,  885;  the  oolored  TOte  not  the  pro(ierty 
of  the  BepubUean  party,  886;  tt  Is  ttane  that  war  met- 
sores  were  lepealed,  886;  Dav«iport*a  anests  of  voten 
lnNewTofk,286,987;  the  act  decided  iUsgalla  the  cmo 
of  a  duly  natnnllasd  cttlaen,  987 ;  dangers  of  stmiisr  ir- 
rssU  to  defbat  fldr  eleetkma,  888 ;  three  propositioos  con- 
tained in  the  ameBdmenta,  988;  removing  the  Hmitirkmi 
on  Jaiy-panela,  988;  making  Jury-trial  polttieal,  2S5:  de- 
atroytng  the  safeguards  of  the  ballot-box,  288;  demanded 
by  the  South,  988;  the  bws  to  be  repeated  ebcoxioiu  v> 
the  eonatitntlonal  sovereignty  of  the  btatca,  USSt;  tb« 
statBte  eonfonlng  the  powess  of  mamhsls  sad  depatk* 
at  elections,  989;  ito  tjraany,  289;  the  demanded  reptd 
not  a  Southern  measore,  940 ;  BepobHoaa  detennlMtioo 
to  nphold  the  laws,  and  Oemoeratte  reapooalbUlty  for  tbe 
emergency  of  an  extra  aesalon,  940;  arbitrary  power  lod 
aeto  of  marshals  adduced,  941 ;  Democratle  dedsnujo 
that  appropriations  shall  be  withheld  until  the  fit^utcH 
are  redressed,  941;  the  amendment  cairled,  941 ;  theMc- 
end  amendment  appointing  a  rommlaslooer  ef  oppo>ite 
politioa  ft«m  the  derk  of  a  eowt  to  select  half  Um 
names  to  be  drawn  for  Jurlsa,  941 ;  MMndmeat  cvried, 
949;  the  next  amendment,  aboHshlwg  saperrisois  sad 
deputy  marshala,  eairied,  949;  the  bill  pasaed  with  tte 
amendments,  949 ;  the  biU  and  amendflaaits  is  tbt 
senate,  948;  the  ctause  requiring  jurors  to  be  dnwi 
from  both  parties  stricken  out,  944 ;  a  eoafcreoce  oon- 
mittee,  844  ;  no  agreement  on  the  repeal  of  dw  jorrtri 
test-oath,  944;  nor  on  the  repeal  of  the  laws  sppointirg 
marshals  snd  deputies,  946;  the  evil  effects  ef  these  k«i, 
946;  Impossible  ibr  the  House  mitjority  to  recede  from 
their  position,  946;  the  evils  of  an  extra  aessksi.  ?4«:  i 
bin  a!ready  passed  by  the  Senate  repeail^  the  teet-oath. 
947;  Democrata  charged  with  the  purpose  cf  pr^i[i 
tating  an  extra  aesslon,  947 ;  snswer  tiMt  a  motloD  xo  wi^ 
pend  the  mlee  and  pass  the  repeal  measorea  was  def«Bt<^ 
by  a  eoHd  BepubUean  vote.  947;  the  Speaker**  st^on- 
ment  speech.  947;  review  of  the  eonforeoee  preeested  tn 
the  Senate,  948;  Democratic  agieemeut  thatif  saextn 
session  should  be  necessary  aeparmte  bIBs  embod>-tD(r  \i^ 
repeal  measures  should  be  immediately  brooght  fomrd. 
948;  the  Senate  reftiae  to  withdraw  ftvra  thdr  po^itioB. 
948. 

Extra  Sesslonv— The  Plrealdent's  pgoiiamatton  ollnx 
an  extra  sessloo,  949;  his  message  defining  lU  objects 
949;  list  of  Senators  and  Bepnaentatlvea  of  the  Fortj- 
sixth  Congress,  949^961. 

In  the  Bouse,  \M  making  approprlattona  for  the  irmr 
presented,  961;  the  same  bin  that  wat  eonsUersd  la  the 
regukr  sesston,  951 ;  the  danses  fotblddiM  ^^  vnt^not 
of  troops  at  the  poDs,  961 ;  the  ealttng-  out  ef  titwp»  t« 
suppress  Insnrrsctlon  dUforant  flram  keeping  peaee  at  li)* 
pons,961;  amarshalcaDsfortroopaaaajw«oseoHt»<<i^^ 
not  aa  the  army,  959:  no  audi  nse  of  tniops  knows  anai 
after  the  war,  968 ;  tiie  Import  of  the  repealing  elflOM«, 
959;  let  the  vestiges  ef  the  war  be  elteed,98i;  Canr<^ 
may  dedare  that  the  Exeeutive  shall  not  nee  the  aimr  f<r 

a  partlcnlar  parpoe^  959;  the  law  which  ttls desired  ts 
amendwase«1gtnattyintrodoeedbyaDeDoeinl,95l:  the 
words  **  to  keep  the  peaee  at  the  poUs  "  were  added  s»  u 
amendment,  956;  the  amendment  waa  aeeepted  br  tbe 
Democrats,  998;  not  approved,  as  nOeged,  by  maiafti 
Democrata,  954;  the  eustom  of  appending  geneisl  dim- 
Bores  to  appropHatScn  bDls  Innuguwtsd  by  a  BepoUWa 
Oongrssa,  954;  BepuhHeaa  eosidve  unsnaiM  in  i^ 
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ind  IMT  addTioed,  254;  leglaktioii  fn  appfoprlitlos  UQt 
iboold  MT«r  be  resorted  to  except  tn  extreme  cteee,  fiM; 
reeqrftnkUlon  of  the  dUliBrsnees  between  the  Senate  nd 
the  mayntitf  of  the  Hoose,  2ft5;  the  right  to  ineoiporate 
general  legldatioo  In  npproprlatfon  bills  settled,  S66 ;  the 
Qie  ottnapM  ttthe  poUs  interlbres  with  the  YOting  power 
whose  ooDtrd  Is  gosMoteed  to  the  Btetes  by  the  Constl- 
tntlon,  tt6 ;  reeent  Sapreme  Court  deeMon  denying  any 
right  of  InterflBrenoe  except  In  the  ease  of  a  breadi  of 
the  fllteenth  amendment,  SB5;  Inteipretatlon  of  Artlole 
L,  section  4,  of  the  ConstltDtlon,  S56;  the  time,  place, 
and  method  of  Tottng  only  can  be  determined  by  Con* 
grses  Jbr  Congreealonal  electiona,  S6d ;  troops  can  <Hily 
be  called  oat  to  repel  InTaslon,  or  at  the  request  of  a 
OoTemor  to  suppress  domestic  Ttolence,  S56 ;  the  snper- 
TiBors  of  elections  have  the  power  to  Interfere  also  in 
local  elections,  S56;  the  sapervlsors  may  arrest  on  sos- 
pteioo  of  an  intention  to  commit  an  offense,  contrsry  to 
the  prindpleB  of  common  law,  S57 ;  the  proposed  repeal 
prevents  United  States  officers  feom  summoning  an 
armed  pome  to  preserve  peace  at  the  polla,  SM;  the 
United  Statea  anthoritiea  have  jarisdictlon  to  insure 
rights  which  the  United  States  has  guaranteed,  266 ; 
the  United  Statea  has  bestowed  on  voters  ibr  the  State 
LeglsUture  the  right  to  vote  for  members  of  Congress, 
and  is  bound  to  secure  them  in  that  right,  968;  the  power 
which  it  la  proposed  to  abrogate  not  military  but  dvil, 
8!^;  the  President  and  the  Senate  represent  the  people 
equaOy  with  the  House  of  BepresentatiTes,  S80 ;  coercion 
by  withholding  supplies  unconstitutional  and  rerolutlon- 
aiy,  260 ;  the  blU  passed,  260;  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  260; 
amendment  offeivd'making  It  penal  to  carry  weapona  at 
the  polls,  260 ;  the  reftuctment  of  the  section  of  the 
Berised  Statutes  without  the  obnoxious  words  dedared 
to  be  a  Democratic  rtMS  to  convey  the  impression  Uiat 
It  is  a  fk«sh  measure,  260 ;  Inslgnlilcant  number  of  troops 
stationed  east  of  Omaha,  261 ;  the  question  a  manufec- 
tured  Issue,  261 ;  calculated  to  Impair  the  good  name  of 
the  country  abroad,  261 ;  the  measures  concocted  In  a 
party  caucus,  202;  dvll  officers  restrained  from  enfbrdng 
the  eleetton  laws  by  the  proposed  repeal,  202;  the  mea- 
sure defended  on  account  of  the  prindple  Involved,  268; 
not  deaigned  to  avert  an  Immediate  danger,  268 ;  ques- 
tion of  the  dangers  of  mtHtary  encroachment  as  viewed 
In  the  early  days  of  the  republic  268;  the  arbitrary  ar- 
reits  In  New  York  again,  264;  the  bin  passed,  265;  the 
Preddenrs  veto  of  the  bill,  266-268;  there  can  be  no 
mmtaiy  interference  at  eleetions  under  existing  biws, 
266;  the  effect  of  the  bill  Is  to  prevent  dvll  officers  from 
employtog  sdequate  dvll  force  to  carry  out  a  number  ot 
United  States  laws,  266;  the  bill  makes  a  material  change 
In  the  electkMi  laws  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
use  of  the  army,  26T;  the  attadimimt  of  legislative  mea- 
sares  to  appropriation  bills  is  a  new  prindple  dumglng  the 
system  of  the  United  States  Government,  26T ;  calculated 
to  destroy  the  independence  and  equality  of  the  different 
branches,  266. 

In  the  House,  the  bill  IhUedto  passover  the  nrealdenfs 
veto,  26B. 

In  the  House,  a  new  appropriation  bill  brought  fbnrard, 
268;  a  clause  fbrbids  the  payment  of  money  to  troops  em- 
ployed as  a  poHce  fbroe  at  the  polls,  268;  passed  by  both 
Houses  and  approved  by  the  President,  260. 

In  the  House,  a  bOl  to  prevent  military  interference  at 
electiona,  269;  a  substituted  bill  sllowing  the  presence 
of  troops  to  suppress  fbrdble  obstruction  of  a  five  elec- 
tion, 260;  the  substitute  defeated,  260;  the  original  bill 
passed,  tro. 

In  the  Senate,  an  amendment  to  punish  the  carrying  ol 
floncealed  weapona  at  eleetions  withdrawn,  270;  the  high 


tide  of  State  righta  marked,  270;  a  reaction  against  the 
spirit  of  the  Union,  270 ;  repetition  of  the  taotios  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  C<mipromise,  271 ;  caucus  dictation, 
271 ;  Northern  sentiment  sroused  in  oppodtlon,  271 ;  the 
bUl  paased,  272;  the  Fresidenrs  veto  of  the  bill,  272, 278 ; 
no  legislation  needed,  272 ;  andent  and  fhndamental  atat- 
ntes  whose  enlbrcement  Is  prevented  l^  the  bill,  272; 
operation  of  statutes  relating  to  extradition,  neutrality, 
Indian  reservations,  etc,  also  likely  to  be  defeated,  278; 
subordlnatloa  of  national  authority,  278. 
In  the  House,  Ddhire  to  paasthe  bill  over  the  veto,  274.  ' 
In  the  House,  legishitlve,  executive,  and  judicial  appro- 
priation bIQ,  274 ;  the  prevtoua  House  bill  with  the  money 
appropriatlona  agreed  on  in  conlWrence,  274 ;  the  statute 
creating  anpervlsors  of  elections,  274;  the  statute  author- 
Ixlog  appointment  of  deputy  marshals  with  powers  to 
arrest  without  warrant,  274;  the  Oonstitntlon  on  person- 
al liberty,  274 ;  Congresdonal  report  on  the  feilure  of  the 
act  to  secure  lUr  elections,  274 ;  the  number  and  coat  of 
supervisors  and  -deputy  marahala  in  1676, 274, 276;  evil 
character  of  the  men,  275 ;  the  United  Statea  a  nation,  not 
a  confbderacy,  276;  Congress  appointed  by  national  elec- 
tors, 276;  the  Conatltution  adopts  the  State  voters,  but 
the  right  of  suffrsge  emanates  ftom  the  nation,  277 ;  the 
fourteenth  amendment  spedflcally  createa  United  States 
dtiaens,  277;  the  constitrtlonal  provldon  empowering 
Congreas  to  regulate  the  place,  time,  and  manner  of  deo- 
tions  ImpHes  the  doctrine,  277;  the  supervisors  law  differ^ 
ent  for  dtlea  and  ibr  the  country  districts,  277 ;  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  to  obliterate  this  dtotlnetion,  278;  pas- 
sage of  the  bOl,  278 ;  the  bUl  In  the  Senate,  278 ;  the  bill  a 
party  mancBUvre,278;  violence  In  the  South,  279;  con- 
dHatory  sentlmentaliam,  270;  leniency  to  secesslonisto 
after  the  war,  280  ;  fewer  Unionist  than  Secessionist  sd- 
dlers  in  Congress,  280;  a  eottd  North  against  a  solid 
South,  280;  Southern  Senators  a  mi^}ority  In  the  Dem- 
ocratic caucus,  280 ;  alleged  algna  of  Southern  aggression, 
281 ;  idea  that  dvll  ilghta  must  be  protected  by  military 
powM-,  2S1 ;  no  standing  army  neoesssry  to  protect  the 
people  from  domestic  violence,  282 ;  movement  to  kindle 
sectional  Jeatousy,  282 ;  fhlse  representations  to  Induce 
colored  people  to  emigrate,  288;  alleged  design  to  con- 
solidate the  North  against  the  South,  2S8;  reported  ef- 
fbrto  to  procure  the  Presidential  veto,  288 ;  which  party 
reftased  the  appropriations?  284,  the  general  legislation 
attadied  to  the  bills  proper  In  Ibrm  and  correct  in  prin- 
dple, 284 ;  doea  New  ToriE  eaD  for  military  protection  f 
285:  the  war  of  secession  a  conflict  between  nationalism 
and  federsliem,  285 ;  sectlonallaed  by  slavery,  285 ;  aeces- 
slon  an  exptoded  heresy,  285;  the  Democrata  In  the  war, 
2S6;  extravagant  dalms  of  the  extreme  natkmattsts,  286 ; 
no  treaaon  to  demand  a  return  to  true  American  prin- 
ciples, 286;  the  motives  of  secesdon,  287;  Uie  South  de- 
mands the  Union  of  •Madison  snd  Webster,  287 ;  Chan- 
dler^s  fhmouB  letter,  288;  secession  times  recalled,  288; 
rule  or  rain,  288 ;  the  bill  passed,  280 ;  veto  of  the  Pred- 
dent,  2d9, 290 ;  the  generd  cbuses  destroy  all  control  of 
the  Government  over  Congresslona]  elections,  280;  va- 
lidity of  the  election  laws,  290 ;  Irregukritiea  in  New 
York  elections,  290 ;  stricter  natlond  supervision  of  eleo- 
tloos  required,  290;  bill  not  paased  over  the  veto,  291 ;  a 
substltnto  Un  in  tiie  House,  omitting  the  generd  legida- 
tlon  and  omitting  Judicial  appropriations,  291 ;  the  bill 
passed,  291 ;  amended  in  the  Senate,  292 ;  settled  by  a 
conference,  292. 

In  the  House,  a  supplementd  judldd  spproprlation 
bill,  292;  payment  of  deputy  msrshala  withheld,  296; 
eontiacto  pledging  foture  appropriatlona  forMdden,  298 ; 
the  juror's  testHMth  repealed,  298;  Attomey-Oenerara 
unusual  method  of  reportU^  the  expenses  of  the  office, 
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9M;  the  bUl  pMsed,  »4;  puMt  th«  SoMto,  M;  fhA 

PrMklent's  Teta,  891 
OoHKLDTO,  B0800B.— Amarieui  •totMnun,  MO;  Ufe  uid 

caiMr,  890,  8M;  tpMOh  od  rtfohitloiM  to  Inveftlgato 

reeent  eleotioiu,  tOl,  908;  ■iDfiidm«at  to  CbiaeM  Im- 

mlgntlon  blU,  899;  on  tha  judlflkl  •p^toptiatiaa  bill  In 

ertn  mmIob,  87»-981. 
Cbf»n«0Mo«t--QoT«ner  ud  Bteto  oOeen  «l6etod  by  the 

Logitlatutt,  897;  Ualtod  Stotot  Benator  eleetod,  99T; 

winter  seasioiis  onpopalw,  996;  lawi  reoommeiided  by 

the  Ooveraor,  899 ;  ect  to  simpUfy  kfil  procMMft,  999 ; 

e  tnunp-law,  999 ;  lews  00  bebelfof  women  defcfttod,  899; 

deftAtefoQaetltBtlooeleinendmente,800;  etocttontorthe 

Legleleton»800;  Stetoilnftnoee,800;  eeTloffS-benke,800; 

edaeettm,  800;   pabllo  Inetitutiona,  800;  mlUtle,  800; 

dlToroes,  801 ;  the  New  Yoric  boondaiy  dUBenlty,  801. 
GoBOimci,  Ooont  Fbamx.— Preeldent  of  the  Auettlen  Bcklie- 

nth,  801 ;  nfe  and  poUtloal  eerecr,  801. 
QfrporaUoif^—TtinnM  of  an  eot  peased  In  PennaylTaDJa  tor 

the  Uucatiott  eC  oovpontiona,  715-T17. 
CbA^A.~TabaIated  anrr^  of  the  woiii'a  pradnelion  and 

mannflMtora,  1T8;  predoet  of  the  United  Btatea,  888. 
Cbato  iSiect.— liembeni  of  the  Qotemment,  801 ;  the  militia, 

801 ;  leyenne  and  ezpendltmea,  801 ;  fliToreble  flnaaefad 

eonditlon,  8J8;  the  ooOhe^rop,  808;  aooonnt  of  ednoa- 

tlon,808. 
Cuamvo,  CALns.>-Amerioan  atateaman,  806;  legal,  liteniy, 

and  polltleal  eateer,  806. 
D^ALnsm,  h.  M.~Ita]ian  ezplorar,  hia  aojown  In  New 

Oolnea,  408-410. 


Dava,  RioHAno  H.— American  poet,  804;  Hie  and  Utemy 
eareer,  804. 

Dasgav,  EninnvD  8.— Ameriean  polttielan  and  jnriat,  804 ; 
Ufe  mid  pabllo  oaieer,  80A 

DATinaoir,  B.  H.  M.^SepreaentatlTe  flmn  Florida,  196, 860; 
on  the  Jadtdal  appropriation  bill,  889,  840. 

Davu,  Hmrn  G.— Senator  from  Weet  Yirglnia,  196, 960 ;  on 
reaolntlona  to  inquire  Into  recent  eleetlona,  904. 

Dato,  J.  J.^fiepreeentatlTe  from  North  GaroUna,  198, 851 ; 
speech  on  the  Jadldal  appropriation  bU,  886, 886. 

DAXA^HiLAUOir.^BoliTlan  soldier,  806;  biographical  aketch, 
806. 

J>ebt9^  JLottti:— BmbaivasameDto  of  M6bil4, 80, 81 ;  bankrapt- 
cj  of  EUabeth  and  Bahwajr,  669;  of  Mcmphia,  889; 
growth  of  local  and  manidpal  indebtedneaa  In  the  United 
Btatea,  889 ;  amoont  of  the  local  debto  In  1878^  888. 

JM4i^  PiMiC'-'Ot  all  conntriea,  164 ;  principal  of  the  variooa 
loans  of  the  United  States  in  1879, 866. 

Dn  KoTKf,  Bishop  jA]ns.->Llib  and  derioal  aervleea,  805. 

XRiiatoore.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  806;  Inangaratlon 
of  the  Governor,  806 ;  tnmp-aet,  806 ;  gvbeniatorial  rote, 
806;  legiabitlTe  diroroes  llmited,80T;  an  Inanranee  law, 
807:  roftudlng,  807;  creation  of  rsHroad  eommlsakmera, 
808;  Its  oonstttationality  questioned,  808,  809;  receipts 
and  expendltores,  809 ;  pabHc  schools,  810;  the  projected 
ship-amal,  810 ;  the  dilfersnt  roatea,  811 ;  eettanatsa,  811 ; 
the  firnit-erop,  811. 

l}MtonethaUoH  q^/Stfrer.— Its  eflbda  on  international  com- 
merce, 164b 

Z^sitfiMin:.— The  royal  frmily,  811 ;  the  mlnistrx,  811 ;  arcn 
and  population,  811 ;  rsrenne  and  expenditnrea,  818 ;  the 
debt,  818;  army  ^d  nary,  818;  commercial  atetfatics, 
818 ;  American  missionaries,  818 ;  Folkethlng  eleetion, 
818;  session  of  the  Folkethinf  ,  818 ;  appropriatkws  Ibr 
the  lelief  of  industrial  dUtreaa,  818 ;  Higidaf  session,  818 ; 
proposed  rsoiganiiBtlon  of  the  anny,  818;  a  Imoas  po- 
litical trial,  818;  nnivrnvlty  centennial,  814;  sessiottS  of 
the  Icelandie  PerUament,  814. 


DBTBca,  OHABi.a.^Attonej-Oenenl,  opInloB  en  -Hie  pay- 
ment of  deputy  marshsK  684, 885. 

JH§BipUt  qf  OHst— MisatoBsry  conTcntlon,  814;  foreign 
missions,  815. 

Doe,  Jobx  A.— Amerioan  atateaman,  81ft;  birth  and  death, 
815;  mUitaxy  education, 815;  iegsl  end  polittaal  cai«ex; 
815 ;  aerricea  during  the  war,  816. 

Dixov,  WiUJAM  HBPWonB.-~An  Engliak  aathor,  616 ;  111^ 
and  writings,  816. 

JDomU^iom  qf  OMod^—Oompoaitton  of  the  Gofemment, 
817;  Pariiamentaxy  session,  817;  the  **natlonel  pottry,* 
817;  deaign  of  protection,  817;  prtndpel  Itema  of  the 
new  tartil,818;  efllMt  of  ite  operatJnn,  818;  the  Letdlkr 
ailkhr,819;  Quebec  ministerial  crista, 819 ;CbbiBet quarrel 
in  Kanltoba,  880;  legiahtiTe  conndla  depaxting,  820;  a 
mion  of  the  maritime  prorinoea  agitated,  890;  clTil-0«r> 
vice  refbrm  moTcment,  890;  the  Ontario  etortiona,  8:^0; 
ecclesiastical  precedent,  880;  cattle-qnannttne,  820;  the 
PadUo  Ballway,  890;  new  railway  eonnectloBa,  881 ;  the 
Lachine  Canal,  821 ;  emigrmtion  to  Manitoba,  881 ;  de- 
acription  of  the  Red  BlYcr  eountiy,  889 ;  the  debt  sod 
fraanoea,  898 ;  popnlatian  morement,  828 ;  rellgioQa  »ta^ 
tiaties,  888;  imports  and  ezpocta,  828;  aUpptng,  »ii; 
flsherlea,  888;  railwaj  atadatica,  888. 

DonasT,  Mn.  Sabab  A^— lifr  and  Btersiy  works,  888;  her 
bequest  to  Jeflhrson  Daria,  888. 

DuBBAX,  M.  J.^BeprcaentatlTe  from  Kentncky,  188;  oo  the 
Judicial  appropriation  bOl,  946. 


EdtSem  JKoiiiiieMa.->Popn]ar  diaeoatent  at  the  pntttkn  of 
Bulgaria,  884;  Tnritiah  diplomafici  note  on  the  ti  fiatiiipat 
of  Mnsanlmans,  884;  the  questton  of  administratioa. 
884;  poUtical  oiganimtkm  of  the  prOTince,8S4;  detaUs  of 
the  oonstitnent  statute,  824;  Mohammedan  endgntKin 
885;  entry  of  the  GoTcmor,  885 ;  maniftstoof  the  Gor- 
emor,  885;  mlnlateiial  iqipointmenta,  886;  the  Porte 
complains  of  the  GoTcmor,  896;  a  bat  qnesttm.  tM\ 
the  Bnssian  eraenatlon,  896;  Mohammedan  wronr*. 
886;  underatandl^  with  the  Pbrte,  896;  maaaHisi  of 
dlatnrtMmcea,  886. 

Bavok,  MAiAAnnr  L.— Blognphlml  sketd^  6E9^  887;  mar- 
tied  to  PMsident  Jechson^s  Secretary  of  War,  827 ;  b«r 
aoclal  cetradam  occaalona e  Oshlnet  crisis  887;  berbter 
career,  887. 

Satoh,  Wiluam  W.-.6«Bator  from  CenaeetieBt,  198,  949; 
on  blU  toregnlato  the  Pkealdentlal  court,  tIC 

AiMHior.— Hie  PMsident  and  Miniatry,  887;  edncatinn, 
887;  the  rerenne,  898;  the  debt,  898;  coBamnrpab  S2$; 
the  Pkealdent^  raihnad  contracte,88& 

EiminnM,  Gaonoi  F.— Senator  from  YeraMUt,  198i,  850 :  no 
reaolntloBa  to  inqutra  Into  the  Into  elections,  800.  fni : 
speeches  on  bUl  to  rsgnkte  the  count  ^  the  Ptnaideatz&i 
▼oto,  807-818, 818. 

JQnipf-— Area  and  popnIatloB,  888;  Finance  Mlnleter  Wn^^r: 
makea  a  tour  of  Inspection,  829;  report  on  the  debt,  «i'^ : 
nnpald  o6kers  mob  Mhilatora  Blvera  Wilson  and  Nabar 
Paaha,  899;  suspected  oompUdty  of  the  Khediva,  9»  : 
lealgnatloB  of  Nnbar,  889;  apology  to  Smtland*  880;  th« 
criatosettMet  the  dictation  of  the  Bngliah  sad  FrM»>-h 
GoTeraments,880;  the  new  Ministry,  ftM ;  letter  of  tb«- 
KhediTc  on  the  OonstJtatton,  880;  the  Enroponn  mtni»- 
tendlemisaed,880;  lemaU  auppocied  in  Ma  poaltlcB  by 
natlTe  public  opinion,  881 ;  Uie  nlemaa,  the  LagielBtnn>, 
and  the  harsms  on  hia  aide,  881;  debt  oommlsalimrn' 
repeat  soppreased,  881;  Engilih*F^rancb  nsfotlattngA 
888 ;  the  Frendi  Goremmenfs  deeire  to  lesten  tw 
dianlssed  mlnietera,  888;  the  Govemrnentn  oaS  fcr  &« 
ai^otatment  of  new  Sorspean  minlatei^  888;  Oenaua 
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pfotMt,  888;  the  Porto  thrMtMU  to  depoae  the  Khedlte, 
882;  the  Power*  dSotato  the  ooozte  of  the  Porto  and  of 
the  Khedlre,  883 ;  the  hitter's  ebdicatloa  in  fcror  of  Tev- 
ilk,  888;  the  Porto  reoedee  ftttm  tto  deelgne  on  Kgjrptian 
eatonomy,  888 ;  Teyflk's  flrst  imBatlaflMstorT'  Ceblneti 
828;  he  makea  other  eppointmenta,  888;  EngUeh  end 
Freneh  eomptroUfln  appointed,  888;  another  Gablnet 
change,  888;  AbjaalnUn  dUBcaltiee,  888;  Gordon  P»> 
■ha'a  miaaion  to  King  John,  884;  Abyaainian  demanda, 
884 ;  temine  In  Upper  Kgypt,  884;  eondition  of  the  fel- 
lah depleted,  884;  ootton-crap,  886;  Snei  Canal  atatia- 
tiea,  885 ;  biographioal  aheteh  of  the  new  Ehedlre,  889. 

suction  X<noa.— Propoeed  abolition  of  numbered  balloto  in 
Ahtbema,  18, 19;  law  to  prevent  bribeiy  or  inthnidation 
In  Ohio,  708. 

JEZeeCfoM.— Legialattre  meeaore  to  forbid  the  preaenee  of 
iroope  at  the  poUa  roted  down  in  Congreaa,  884;  the 
Maine  eleetion  diffleoltj,  661-867,  748-747. 

KUtUric  lAghl,  MdUom^B.—Vreceding  eleetrlo-fight  taren- 
ttona,  886;  the  Incandeacent  ayatem,  886;  experlnenta 
with  platinnm  bnnera,  886;  degeneratien  of  the  platl- 
nam,  887 ;  the  Taonnm  globe,  887 ;  adopto  the  carbon 
bnraer,  888;  ezpeclmento  with  carbon,  888;  final  fbrm 
^thehmp,888. 

Kltmtmta^  7%e.— Lockyei'a  ai^gomento  to  prote  them  com- 
pomd  aabetanoee,  188. 

Jlk^fMer<iii7.—8eyem  bridge,  840,  841;  deacriptlon  of  the 
ainking  of  the  piera,  841;  long  bridge  orer  the  Yolga, 
848;  remariuble  progreaa  in  American  bridge-bnildlng, 
84S;  ateel in  bridgee,  849;  iron  bridge  OTer  the  Nile  in 
Upper  Sgypt,  848 ;  railroad  aeroaa  Tehnantopec,  848 ;  the 
Qmeda  Faclflc,  848;  the  new  Eddyatone  Llghthonae,  84Q ; 
Coney  laland  pier,  844;  iron  pier  at  Long  Branch, 814; 
the  lilaaiasippi  Jettiea,  844;  the  great  Hoettaig  dock  at 
Bordeaaz,844 ;  Antwerp  Harbor  improyementa,  846;  the 
Panama  ahip^raUway  aeheme  described,  845;  the  Belgian 
towing  system  on  the  Erie  Canal,  846;  new  method  of 
atreet-car  propnlslon  in  San  Frandseo,  846;  new  ocean 
cablea,  847;  nndergronnd  telegraph  inanlator,  847. 

EspuKRBO,  BALDOxno.— Spanish  geneni,  848;  Uib  and 
political  and  military  career,  848. 

irKr0p«.~Aiea  of  the  dUferent  coontriea,  848;  their  popnk- 
tlon,  849;  carrying  oat  of  the  Beriln  Treaty,  848;  Ana- 
trian  eventa,  849;  French  aflUrs,  848;  thoae  of  Belgium, 
Great  Britain,  Bnsala,  and  Germany,  860. 

Emm,  J.  B.— Senator  from  Loaisiann,  198;  on  reaohitiona 
to  Inquire  into  the  reeent  elections,  208. 

EvangtUeai  .A/MoficeL^Its  objects,  880 ;  the  seventh  General 
Conference,  890;  aooonnta  of  the  retigions  condition  of  the 
difltorent  Protestant  coontriea,  880, 861 ;  discussions  and 
papers,  861 ;  report  of  poHce  auppresslon  of  reUgloua 
meetings  in  Austria,  861 ;  protest  sent  by  the  Alliance  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  868;  intoterance  in  Greece,  868; 
miialons  in  pagan  oountriea,  868;  resolution  atricturing 
the  oplum-tnde,  868;  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  AlH- 
anee  of  the  United  States,  862  ;  meeting  of  the  British 
Organiatlon  of  the  Evangelical  AlHance,  868. 

SvamptUcal  ilaioefa^oA.— Statistics,  868 ;  missions  and  pub- 
Hoatlona,  888 ;  meeting  of  the  Geoerel  Conl^nwMM,  868 ; 
the  Aaaodatlon  agrees  to  take  part  in  an  GEcnmenlcal 
Conference  of  Methodist  bodies,  864 ;  It  diangea  Ita  name, 
854 ;  role  for  theological  educetion,  864;  Sunday-achoola, 
854. 

Bbeodue  qf  Colore  People.— Roving  spirit  of  the  colored 
people  «^  the  South,  864;  nature  of  alaveiy  In  Americl^ 
8B6;  Ustofteal  review,  866;  dUferent  from  Oflental  ala- 
very,  8S6;  BngHsh,  Frendi,  and  Amerloan  meaanres  of 
emancipation,  866;  condition  of  the  American  BfaKve,866; 
demonllned  condttlon  alter  emancipation,  856;  gradual 
retan  to  orderiy  haUta,  866;  restleaa  deairea  of  the 


younger  gvuemdon,  856;  strict  aodal  regulations  In  Hi^ 
866;  unreliable  aceounto  of  recent  migrationa^  856;  the 
varioua  caoaea,  866;  colored  convention  In  New  Orleana, 
86T;  labor  oonvention  in  Vtckaburg,  867;  reaolutiona 
adopted,  867;  oolored  convention  In  Nashville,  867 ;  the 
reftigeea  in  Kanaaa,  856 ;  appeal  tat  the  relief  of  Immi- 
granta  in  Kansas,  687 ;  Utssissippian  view  of  the  ezodua 
and  of  Ito  elfecta  on  the  cotton-calatng  Intoreat,  684,  686. 


Falkxhbatf,  Count  Juuira.-»Auatrian  Miniator,  60. 

^aiN^MC-^In  Upper  Egypt,  884 ;  in  Cashmere,  484. 

Faus,  Gxkbbai..— French  Minister  of  War,  biographical 
notice,  886. 

Fkohtkb,  OBABLBa  A.— fVeuch  actor,  868;  biographical 
sketdi,868. 

FuBT,  JxTLna  F.  C— French  Minister  of  Instruction,  bio- 
graphical notice,  867 ;  hia  anti-Jesuit  bills,  800. 

FtMr^  Fettote.—Outbreak  on  the  ship  Plymouth,  860 ;  spo- 
radic case  in  New  Orlesns,  869 ;  the  fever  appeara  again 
in  Memphia,  860;  flight  of  the  lnhabltant^  850 ;  ineffec- 
tual eflbrta  to  atop  the  plague, 860;  predatoiy  acta  of  the 
negro  population,  890 ;  number  who  remained  in  the  dty, 
860;  table  of  cases  and  deaths,  860 ;  sanitation  of  Mem- 
phis, 860 ;  the  fever  spreads  to  other  towns,  860 ;  sanitary 
precautions  In  New  Oriesns,  861 ;  cases  of  fever  in  June 
and  July,  861 ;  daily  barometrloal  readingB  in  1878  and 
1879  for  five  months,  869;  daily  rsinihil  and  average 
temperature  In  New  Orieana  Ibr  the  aame  periods,  862 ; 
the  infected  district,  868 ;  table  of  cases  and  deaths,  868 ; 
outbreak  In  Morgan  City,  868 ;  the  problems  <rf  the  cause 
end  prevention  of  yellow  fever,  868 ;  eflbrta  to  solve  them, 
864. 

Flnanee$  <tf  tte  XMML  ^SKoliee.— Estimated  recelpto  and  ex- 
penditures, 864 ;  actual  rcoelpta  and  ezpenditurea,  864 ; 
comparison  with  1676,  866;  estimated  recelpto  and  ex- 
pendlturea  for  1679-*80, 865;  stato  of  the  pubUo  debt  at 
the  end  of  1676-''79  ahown  in  a  tabular  atatement,  866 ; 
statement  of  reftmding  operations  since  1870, 868 ;  bonds 
maturing  fai  1680  and  1861,  866;  new  style  of  bond-psper, 
868;  coinage  for  the  year,  868;  bullfon  atatlstica,  866; 
banks  in  operation,  869 ;  total  roceipta  of  the  Goveniment, 
860 ;  Intemat  revenue  recdpta,  869 ;  Bat  of  artlclee  subject 
to  taxation  for  internal  revenue,  869 ;  total  registered  ton- 
nage, 860 ;  total  innt  entries  of  shlppti^,  869 ;  extraordi- 
nary financial  and  commerdal  events,  870;  tabular  com- 
merdal  summary  for  three  years,  giving  the  condition  of 
the  banks,  prices,  and  ratea  in  New  Yoric  on  Jannaiy  1st, 
870. 

Fnrom,  Joaxra  M.— Amcricen  Catholic  writer,  870;  blo- 
grqihlcal  notice,  870. 

Fnn,  Asa  I.— American  jurist,  870;  life  and  works,  870. 

/Tariff a.— Session  of  the  Leglskture,  871 ;  protest  against 
FedenI  Interference  with  elections,  871 ;  itemlied  rev- 
enue ftt>m  Hcensea,  871  ;  election  of  United  Statee  Sen- 
ator, 871 ;  aketeh  of  the  Senator  elect,  871 ;  resolution 
regarding  the  appointment  of  Presidential  electors  by 
the  Legi8latur^  871 ;  proceedinga  for  a  revialon  of  the 
Stato  Constitution,  871  ;  inquiry  Into  the  regularity  of 
bond  issues,  871 ;  report  of  the  different  issues,  872 ; 
fraudulent  collusion  with  New  York  brokers  charged, 
872;  estimated  reoelpta  and  expenditures,  872;  the  tax- 
rato  raised,  878 ;  new  method  of  valnatifni,  878;  certain 
ndbtMd  sales  declared  unconatttutlonal,  878;  bills  to  aid 
railroad  construction  by  land-granta  vetoed,  878;  the 
swamp  and  overflowed  landa  thua  granted  declared  to  be 
already  hypothecated,  874;  extent  of  this  description  of 
landa,  874;  claims  of  the  United  Statea  for  erroneous 
sales,  874;  investigation  of  Congressional  eleetion  frauds, 
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874;  tlia  TOtM  essTiMed  by  order  of  the  Coart,  8T5;  the 
Bapreme  Coart  aaMrts  its  Jurisdiction  In  the  nutter,  and 
deddei  on  ellei^  irregularltiea  in  retome,  875 ;  b  county 
return  must  not  be  thrown  out  becaoae  the  vote  of  » 
tingle  poll  has  not  been  received  or  included,  875;  a 
mandamas  to  compel  the  Goremor  to  issne  a  oertifleate 
of  election,  having  already  granted  it  to  another  candi- 
date, 875;  hit  official  acta  not  tabjeet  to  the  control  of  the 
Ooart,  876;  the  law  on  reqaisitiont  ft»r  fbgitivet  from 
jattice,  876 ;  the  jaror*t  tett-oath  dedded  to  be  void  and 
nnconstltntlonal  by  the  United  States  Bnpreme  Coort, 
876;  another  decision  to  the  elTect  that  the  oath  can  be 
required  only  by  the  district  attorney,  877 ;  detailed  crop 
returns  of  1877, 877 ;  the  SUte  Prison,  877;  a  ship-canal 
scheme,  877,  378;  Indians,  873;  education,  878. 

Flotd,  Ballt  BucnANAK.— Biographical  sketch,  879. 

FoLST,  Bishop  Thomas. — lit6  and  clerical  services.  879. 

IbmuMtion  ^i/ifountoMM.— Problems  connected  with  moon- 
tain  upheavals,  879 ;  experiments  on  the  compression  of 
a  plastic  material,  880;  various  oonditlons  of  the  earth^s 
contraction  reproduced,  881. 

Fotns,  GBAKLUi^Bepresentative  from  Ohio,  198  ;  on  the 
array  appropriation  Mil,  881, 282. 

/VofUML— Members  of  the  Government,  881  ;  movement  of 
population,  881 ;  marriage  statistics,  881 ;  area,  popula- 
tion in  1878  and  1876,  and  vital  statistics  by  departments, 
888 ;  vital  statistics  ibr  a  series  of  years,  8S4 ;  revenue 
and  expenditure,  884 ;  the  army  under  the  new  army  law, 
884  ;  strength  of  the  army  in  peace  and  on  a  war  footing, 
884;  the  navy,  884;  commerce  tor  a  succession  of  years, 
885;  commerce  by  coantries,  885 ;  the  classes  of  com- 
modities Ibr  two  years,  885 ;  shipping,  885 ;  railrosds  and 
telegraphs,  885 ;  savings-banks,  885 ;  area  and  population  of 
colonies,  886 ;  the  new  Cabinet,  8S6  ;  biographical  sketches 
of  members,  886 ;  elections  for  the  Senate,  887  ;  sessiont 
of  the  Ohambers,  837;  official  changes  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  BepubUcans  demanded,  887 ;  MaoAiahon  signs 
the  dismissals  in  the  departments,  but  refuses  to  remove 
army  generals,  387 ;  he  resigns,  883 ;  his  letter  of  resig- 
nation, 888 ;  Qrdvy  elected  President  of  tiie  Bepnblic  by 
the  Chambers,  8dS ;  the  new  Presidents  message,  888  ; 
Gambetta^s  speech  as  President  of  the  Chamber,  888 ; 
text  of  the  amnesty  bill,  8S9;  passage  of  the  same,  8^ ; 
Marodre  resigns  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior,  889 ;  debate 
on  the  impeachment  of  the  De  Broglie  Blinistry,  889 ;  a 
vote  of  condeumation  instead,  890 ;  Ferry^s  bill  on  higher 
education,  890 ;  the  bill  reorganizing  the  Bnpreme  Coon- 
ell,  890 ;  number  of  Jesuit  colleges,  890 :  the  question  of 
Blanqui'i  pardon,  891;  the  Caasagnac  episode,  891;  the 
return  of  the  Chambers  to  Paris  debated  and  voted,  ^1 ; 
the  Ferry  bill  passed,  892 ;  increase  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
schools  of  unauthorized  religloos  bodies,  892 ;  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Chambers  in  Paris,  892 ;  Gambetta*s  open- 
ing speech,  892 ;  radicals  charge  the  Government  with 
slowness  in  amnestying  the  Communards,  898 ;  the  num- 
ber of  pardons  and  commutations  granted  and  the  num- 
ber of  political  offenders  still  under  sentence,  898 ;  the 
Waddington  Ministers  resign,  and  Freydnet  forms  a 
Cabinet,  894;  the  question  of  the  Napoleonic  succession, 
894 ;  Legitimist  banquets,  894. 

FsBTOontT,  Cbarubs  Louts  di  Baulcss  nx.— French  ststes- 
man,  894  ;  life  and  career,  894. 

Fbitobsbo,  Dr.  HxiKsion.— Prussian  Minister  of  Justice, 
blognq>hical  notice,  740. 

IHendt.—iL  missionary  society  established,  895 ;  the  Eng- 
lish Yearly  Meeting,  895;  English  First-day  schools, 
895;  missions,  896;  Irish  Friends,  896. 

G. 

Oamxstta.— Elected  President  of  the  Frtnch  Chamber,  883. 


GAinxLD,  Jamss  A^— BepretoBtatlve  from  OUo»  ISBi,  251 ; 
on  the  army  appropriation  Ull,  282, 288. 

GAXKiBoir,  William  Llotd.— BIrch  and  educntkMB,  896 ;  his 
anttslavery  agitation,  896;  his  extremiam,  897 ;  abolitioo- 
isto  mobbod,  897;  the  liberty  party,  887 ;  end  of  the  An- 
tislaveiy  Society,  898. 

OeoQrapMoal  ProgrsM  amd  iM«eoceryw— The  fleU  of  ex- 
ploration, 898;  exploration  of  the  Punir,  819;  the  IdMi- 
tity  of  the  Sanpoo  and  Brahmapootra  oatabUsbcd,  8!^; 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Abiatada,  400;  weatan  Thibet,  4<:i0  : 
prodnota  and  people,  400  ;  the  Hunlaa  and  Bkotlaa,  4(i0  ; 
prospeott  of  trans-Himalayan  trade,  401 ;  the  F^cch 
Ogow6  expedition,  401,  402;  new  negro  tribea  eDconn. 
tered,  402  ;  exploring  a  route  to  Nyaasa,  402;  dtseoTer^a 
in  the  Congo  basin,  408 ;  sodal  and  potttieal  eondltioos  of 
the  Matabeli,  408;  dviUaed  Bamangwato^  408;  tb«  kiai?- 
doms  of  South  CentrsI  AlHea  deeeribed,  4fi4;  B«n« 
Pinto,  406;  start  of  the  Portuguese  expedttloB,  40ft ;  th4» 
pfadn  where  the  great  rivert  rise,  405;  a  white  negro  rmce, 
406;  other  new  tribes,  406;  deserted  in  nrid-Aftiea,  40T ; 
the  ftU  of  the  Makololoa,  407 ;  the  banka  of  the  Zambeei, 
407 ;  the  question  of  the  Cubango,  407 ;  a  great  satt-beela, 
407 ;  puBdlng  fluvial  phenomenon,  406;  Pinto  eoBniree  at 
Natal,  406  ;  D'AIbertIs  on  Kew Guinea,  40B-410;  his  first 
visit,  408;  hit  tojoom  on  Tula  Ishmd,  409;  his  voyAf«?o 
of  exploration  up  Fly  Biver,  408;  deserted  and  attackni 
by  savages,  410 ;  the  products  of  Kew  Guinea,  410;  tt^e 
Fnpoana,  411 ;  Arctic  explorations,  411HU7 ;  Kordeo- 
akJ51d*t  tearch  for  the  northeast  passage,  411 ;  the  Teir&'a 
winter-quarters,  411;  Arctic  flota,  412;  kie-locked«  41^ ; 
Tchuktche  vUlagea,  412;  thermometric  table,  412;  ih« 
aurora  borealia,  412;  tidal  obaervatlona,  412;  Arctic  ia- 
sectt,  birdt,  and  mammals,  418;  ftost-ptoof  gariDenta, 
414;  meteorological  and  thennometiioal  oibacrrBtio&i, 
414;  conclusions  regarding  the  value  of  tho  dlBooTrred 
route,  415;  released  from  the  icy  prison,  415;  diararter 
of  the  coaat,  415;  sdentiflc  obeervationa  at  &L  Lftwrrnce 
Bay,  415;  on  the  American  shore,  416;  on  Bebring  liO- 
and,  416;  arrival  at  Yokohama,  416;  Dnt^  expediiian 
to  Franx-Josef  Land,  417 ;  Osptain  Markham*s  enUAC  in 
Barents  Sea,  417;  voyage  of  the  Jeannette,  417 ;  aearch 
for  the  Franklin  relio,  417. 

Otology^  AESpeHmenta/.— Artifldal  production  of  quartz, 
417;  oonchitions  obtained  fttMU  Boman  coins  ftrand  m 
hot  springs,  418 ;  problem  of  the  origin  of  Bmeatonc  ftir- 
mations,  418;  lithium  In  the  ocean,  419;  problam  of  the 
Interior  of  the  earth,  419. 

^eor^Fla.— Beopening  of  the  Leglslatnre,  490;  railroad  rpf:- 
nlation  bill,  420 ;  local  option,  421 ;  reorgawtntlon  U  xht 
militia,  421;  the  orlme  of  lobbying,  421;  franda  ta  t]bf 
sale  of  wild  lands  for  taxes,  421,  422;  impeacfan>eot  of 
the  Comptroller-Genecal,  422;  Indictment  of  the  State 
Treatnnr,  428;  minority  report  In  his  fovor,  424;  tb^* 
Treasarer  offers  his  resignstion,  425;  he  la  impearbrd. 
425;  hit  acquittal,  425;  legal  proceedtnga  agalnat  fatcr^ 
425;  charges  against  the  keeper  uf  the  penitentiary,  4^^ : 
the  School  Commissioner  investigated,  426;  flanoces  «<( 
the  State,  426 ;  opinion  <tf  the  Bevenoe  CoouDlaaioBer  •• 
to  whether  State  bonds  passed  by  banks  In  payment  of 
checks  are  taxable  as  bills  of  credit,  426;  tax  vahiatk>iu 
426;  the  colored  university,  427;  law  of  murder  aitert< 
427;  the  system  of  hiring  out  convkta,  427  ;  she«i»-fa»- 
ing,  427, 428;  the  turpentine  Industry,  428;  goU-mialar. 
428;  loe-manulhetBre,  429 ;  oomraaree  of  Bavannahu  4^; 
the  question  of  SUte  Bahillty  for  the  war  levy,  428. 

^srmanir.^Imperlal  Ihmily  and  mlalstiy,  419 ;  eoiiipetiitit«9 
of  the  FedenJ  Council,  429;  area,  populatloa,  and  r^r^ 
aentation  of  the  states,  480 ;  rulers  of  tba  particTihi 
atatos,  480;  the  Bruntwkk  dnoal  toeeeaakm,  4^ ;  tir.- 
gration  fr«m  North  Sea  porto  ainoe  18)2, 4SI ;  snovisn'ct 
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of  population,  481;  reUgioos  aUtifttlct,  481 ;  statlsticfl  of 
the  unlversiUoa,  481 ;  the  budget,  481 ;  Boaroes  of  the 
nrenoe,  481 ;  oontribatious  of  the  states,  488 ;  estimated 
expeodituies,  482;  the  debt,  482;  state  budgets  and 
debts,  483 ;  strength  of  the  army,  48i,  488;  the  navy. 
483;  Imports  and  exporta,  488;  moYement  of  shipping, 
483;  the  merchant  marine,  488;  railroad  sUtlstlcs,  484  ; 
postal  statistics,  484;  telegraph  statlstlca,  484;  session 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  484 ;  the  speech  fWMn  the 
throne,  484 ;  reftisal  of  Parliament  to  Imprison  Socialist 
members,  485;  dlscosslon  of  free  trade  and  the  Austrian 
commercial  treaty,  480 ;  debate  on  the  protectiTe  tarllT, 
435;  snnooncement  of  the  ne«r  policy,  485;  qiirited 
opposition,  486;  National  Liberals,  Fortschrittler,  and 
Agrarians  against  It,  486;  action  on  the  particuUr  Items 
of  the  tariii;  487;  the  tobacco,  coffee,  and  petrolenm  rev- 
enue duties  accepted,  437;  the  tariff  passed  aa  a  whole, 
48i ;  parliamentary  discipline  bill  n^ected,  48S ;  the  ques- 
tion of  home-rule  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  488 ;  Alsaoe-Lor- 
raioe  made  a  state  of  the  empire,  489 ;  historical  details 
of  uDlflcatton,  488 ;  a  new  President  of  the  Beichstag, 
440;  Socialists  refuM  to  do  homage  to  the  Emperor, 
440  ;  motion  in  fhvor  of  disannament  finds  no  support- 
ers, 440 ;  tha  Qoremment  asked  if  a  return  to  a  double 
itandard  is  contemplated,  440 ;  alteration  in  the  Treaty 
of  Pngue  and  the  position  of  Schleswig-Holsteln,  441 ; 
s  railway  dapartment  created,  441 ;  officers  of  the  Oros- 
aer  Enrf&rst  court-msrtialed,  441 ;  diplomatlo  note  on 
the  Egyptian  debt,  441 ;  Judicial  reorganization,  441 ;  the 
ibothold  on  the  Samoan  Islands,  44S. 

Scrm  Theory  qf  Disease.— Infectious  diseases,  442 ;  the 
hog-cholen  of  bacterial  origin,  449 ;  experiments  with 
anthrax,  442;  septicaemia  and  the  germ  theory,  448, 
443;  the  bacteria  of  puerperal  fbrer  and  malignant  pus- 
tules, 448 ;  septicemia  due  to  a  specific  poison,  444 ;  the 
bscterinm  of  the  Soman  Ibver  discovered,  445 ;  pulmo- 
muy  consumption  escribed  to  Hvlng  germs,  444;  germ 
theory  of  yellow  fbTsr.  467, 470. 

Ohtgow  BanJt^  Ihilure  ctf  the,  175, 176. 

GoooK ,  Stltavus  W.— An  American  naval  officer,  blographl- 
esl  sketch,  444. 

CfOLDTHWAira,  QnoBOB.— An  Ameriesn  jurist,  biographical 
sketch,  444. 

GtAirr,  Ultssbs  8.,  ex-President— His  tour  around  the 
world,  445,'  446 ;  respect  paid  him  in  Europe,  445 ;  his 
journey  through  Asia,  445;  reception  in  China  and  Japan, 
446. 

Great  Britain  and  /reldfuf.—The  royal  fiunlly,  446  ;  the 
Csbinet,  446;  Fsrliament,  446;  area  and  population  of 
the  empire,  447;  of  the  individual  colonies,  447;  of  the 
United  Kingdom  fbr  different  years,  447;  the  three 
dssses  of  colonies,  447;  vital  sutistics  of  the  British 
Islands,  448;  the  poor-rates,  448;  population  of  the  large 
dUes,  448 ;  emigration  sUtlstles  fh>m  1858,  448;  do.  ibr 
1978, 448;  annual  receipts  and  expenditures,  44S;  reve- 
nue snd  expenditures  Ibr  1879, 44S ;  the  pnbHo  debt  in 
difBerent  years,  448;  the  oiganization  of  the  srmy,  449; 
lU  strength.  449:  the  navy,  449;  imports  and  exporU 
for  five  years,  449;  do.  of  precious  metals,  449;  imports 
and  exports  of  1 877  snd  1978  sceording  to  countries,  460; 
the  eoannerelsl  navy,  450 ;  principal  articles  of  import 
snd  export,  451;  shipping,  451;  postsl  statistics,  451; 
railroads  snd  telegraphs,  451 ;  receipts  snd  expenditures, 
debt,  imports,  snd  exports,  snd  movement  of  shipping  of 
eich  of  the  colonies  ibr  1877,  499;  session  of  Parliament, 
451 ;  announcement  of  Government  bills,  451 ;  the  ques- 
tion of  flogging  in  the  army,  459 :  liberal  change  In  the 
eoSstment  laws,  458 ;  the  Irish  university  bUl,  458;  Welsh 
demsnd  ibr  higher  education,  458  *  a  university  for  the 
north  of  Knghnd,  456 ;  retrogression  in  the  metropolitan 
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schools,  454 ;  deceased  wlfe^s  sister  bill,  454 ;  the  suffrage 
question,  454;  womsn  suffrage,  455;  property  qualifica- 
tion for  local  officials  retsined,  455;  the  Oovemment  at- 
tacked on  the  ground  of  Its  foreign  poll^,  455 ;  srralgned 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Zookio  war,  455 ;  the  Egyptian 
questSoo,  456 ;  deficit  in  the  Exchequer,  456 ;  revival  of 
protectionism,  456;  the  temperance  question,  456 ;  anti- 
vivisection,  457;  prorogation  of  Parliament,  457;  ener- 
getlo  Liberal  Electioneering,  457;  Irish  land  agitation, 
457;  repressive  measures,  458 ;  arrests,  456;  Irish  fkm- 
ine  reUef;  458. 

(rreece.— Reigning  house,  459;  srea  and  population,  459: 
vital  sutistics,  424);  budget  and  debt,  459;  the  army, 
459 ;  the  Turkish  boundaxy  commission,  459 ;  Turkish 
non-compllanco  with  the  treaty,  460;  admonition  fh>m 
France,  460;  Turkey  proposes  a  boundary  line,  460; 
warlike  preparatkma,  460;  the  new  eommlssion,  460; 
fruitless  negotiations,  460 ;  tuning  of  the  Chamber,  461. 

Greek  (TAtcrcA.— Statistics,  461 ;  the  Patrisrcbate,  461 ;  his- 
tory of  the  Servian  and  Bosnian  churches,  461 ;  proposed 
unification  of  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  Servisn  churches, 
469;  congress  for  that  purpose,  462;  the  Church  in  Eon- 
mania  and  Russia,  462. 

OniyT,  JuuBs.— Elected  President  of  the  French  RepubUc, 
8S8 ;  his  inaugural  messsge,  888. 

Guatfmala.'-lSuneB  of  the  depsrtments,  462;  Mexicsn  boun- 
dary aurvey,  462;  members  of  the  Ooveniment,  462; 
cabinet  changes,  462 ;  army,  462 ;  education,  468 ;  finances, 
463 ;  debt,  468 ;  oommeree,  468 ;  new  Interoceanic  rsll- 
way,  468 ;  telegrapha,  464 ;  the  new  Constitution,  464. 

GuxsT,  Jony.— Ameriesn  commodore,  biognphicsl  sketch, 
464. 

OuBSET,  WiLLiAH.— American  volunteer  army  officer,  bio- 
graphical sketch,  464. 


JTakkoB,— Their  rebellion  In  Hslnan  against  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, 144. 

Halx,  Eugbnx. — Representstlve  lh>m  Maine,  198;  on  the 
judicial  appropriation  bill,  240,  246, 247  ;  member  of  the 
Maine  LegiaUture,  565. 

Halx,  Mrs.  Sarah  Josipiia.— Ameriesn  editress,  465 ;  bio- 
graphical sketch,  465, 

IIamum,  Haxkibal.— Senstor  ttma  Maine,  198, 249;  speech 
on  bill  to  restrict  Chinese  immlgrstion,  222, 228. 

Hawuct,  JostPB  R.— Representative  fh>m  Connecticut,  260; 
on  the  amended  appropriation  bill,  291. 

Hatxs,  Pbiup  C— Repreaentative  firom  IHinois,  188,  250; 
speech  on  judicial  appropriation  bill,  284, 285. 

Hatks,  RcTBKKPoaD  B.~Presldent  of  the  United  States, 
veto  of  bill  to  restrict  Chinese  immigrstion,  224-226 ; 
proclsmation  calling  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  249 ; 
veto  of  the  army  apim)pr1ation  bill  with  legisbtlve  dsuses, 
265-268;  veto  of  the  bill  to  prevent  mllitsiy  interference 
at  elections,  272,  278:  veto  of  the  Judicial  appropriation 
bill,  289,  290;  veto  of  the  aubstitute  appropriation  bin, 
894,295. 

Hatvuls,  Baron  Kakl.— Austrisn  statesman,  465;  bio- 
graphical sketch,  465, 466. 

Hats,  Dr.  Isaac— Ameriesn  scientist,  466;  Hfe  snd  writing 
466. 

HAXLXTOif,  GioBOK  C— Representative  fVom 'Wisconsin,  198, 
251 ;  remarks  on  the  judicial  appropriation  bill,  288. 

ffeaiih,  yational  Board  q^.^-Canses  of  Its  fimnatlon,  466; 
•  established  by  act  of  Congieas,  466  r  its  oiganisatlon  and 
objects,  466  \  its  limited  powers.  466 ;  iu  ftmctions,  467 ; 
its  bulletins,  467;  lU  investigation  of  yeUow  fever,  467 ; 
reports  on  this  disesse,  467, 468 ;  trsclng  it  to  Cuba,  468 ; 
investigation  of  the  ibver  In  Cube,  468^  470;  the  Cuban 
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porta,  468;  endexclc  character  of  the  dUMase  on  that 
island,  468,  470 ;  sanitary  condition  of  Caban  cities,  460  ; 
their  sanitation,  470 ;  keeping  the  ferer  from  ships,  470; 
blood-analysis,  470:  inoculation  <tf  animals,  470;  cultiva- 
tion of  the  germs,  470 ;  water  and  air  analysis,  470. 

Hxwirr,  A.  8.— BepresentatiTO  ttom  New  York,  198;  speech 
on  the  army  appropriation  bill,  226-280 ;  on  the  same,  230, 
281 ;  speech  on  the  Judicial  appropriation  Ull,  286-283. 

Hill,  Besjamts  Habtxt.— American  statesman,  471;  bio- 
graphical sketch,  471,  47S;  opposition  to  secession,  471 ; 
speedi  on  the  Judicial  appropriation  bill  in  extra  session, 
281-287. 

Hill,  BowLAim.— British  postal  reformer,  472,  478;  life, 
472;  senrices  in  estabJIshing  cheap  postage,  4T8. 

HiLuiRD,  Gxonon  BtillmjlK.— American  editor,  478;  bio- 
graphical sketch,  478. 

HoAS,  Obobok  F.— Senator  from  Maasachosetta,  198,  249  ; 
on  resolutions  tor  inquiry  into  recent  elections,  205;  on 
bill  to  regulate  the  Presidential  count,  217. 

Hood,  John  B. — Confederate  General,  478;  birth  and  educa- 
tion, 478;  his  Texan  Brigade,  474;  services  on  the  Poto- 
mac, 474;  In  command  against  Sherman,  474;  his  army 
destroyed  in  Tennessee,  475;  liflB  after  the  war,  476. 

HoOKXB,  JoflXPH.— Federal  General,  475;  life  and  militaiy 
services,  475,  476. 

HoBST,  Baron.— Austrian  Minister,  60. 

Hungary. — Members  of  the  Ministry,  476 ;  area  and  popula- 
tion, 476;  vitual  statistics,  476;  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, 476;  the  debt,  476 ;  estimatea  for  1S80, 476 ;  postal 
statistics,  476;  inundation  of  Szegedln,  477;  measures 
for  relief,  477;  the  Schleswig-Holsteln  matter,  477 ;  the 
Hungarian  language  in  the-  schools,  477 :  measures  to 
avert  agricultural  distress,  477;  residents  abroad  dis- 
franchised, 478. 

Hu2rr,  WiLUAJC  Mobsis.— American  artbt,  478;  life  and 
paintings,  478. 

HuBD,  Fbaxk. — Bepresentative  from  Ohio  251  *  on  the  army 
bill  in  extra  session,  25&-257. 


IttinoU.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  478;  election  of  a 
United  States  Senator,  478;  acts  on  the  gambling  of 
minors,  interest,  municipal  taxation,  grave-robbery,  etc., 
478;  resolutiona  on  the  silver  question,  478;  Bute 
finances,  479 ;  appropriations  for  State  charities,  479 ;  In- 
mates of  the  institutions,  479 ;  law  on  the  detention  of 
the  insane,  479 ;  trials  fbr  insanity  ought  to  be  replaced 
by  medical  examinations,  480;  perplexities  of  the  assess- 
ment bw,  480;  laws  on  swearing  to  ▼alnations  and  on 
sales  for  delinquent  taxes,  481;  taxation  of  railroads, 
4S1 ;  the  yaluation  and  ralue  of  railroad  property,  481 ; 
law  requiring  sworn  statements  of  cost  and  profits,  481, 
482;  new  mode  of  valuation,  482;  operation  of  the  new 
law  ilhistrated,  482 ;  Bailroad  and  Warehouse  Commis- 
sioners, 482 ;  the  Governor  on  their  services,  488 ;  railroad 
competition  and  combination,  4S8;  precedent  of  the  Eng- 
lish Board  of  Commissioners,  4S8;  the  railroad  question 
In  the  United  States,  488:  in  IlIlnola,48S ;  establishment 
of  the  conuniasion,  488 ;  Jadidal  dedaion  on  discrimi- 
nating rates  of  fkvlght,  488,  484;  the  present  bw  reg- 
ulating freight  charges,  484 ;  decUne  of  opposition  to  the 
eomnaission,  484;  railroads  should  not  be  interfered  with, 
4S4 ;  the  Board  should  be  retained  to  avoid  fresh  discon. 
tent,  484;  railroad  mllei^  and  capital,  484;  expenses, 
receipts,  and  traffic,  486 ;  sleeping-car  companies  subject 
to  leglsUtive  control,  486  ;  business  of  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany, 485;  law  enrolling  the  entire  male  population  in 
the  mtlftia  and  fbrbldding  independent  organixations  to 
hear  arms,  486;  declared  unconstitutional,  486;  compul- 


S017  education  aet,  486 ;  blB  igilnat  tba  tnck-aystea 
Tctoed,  486 ;  the  prisons,  4S6 ;  agitatioB  agalnet  lon^  »r:t 
tences,  486;  a  Labor  Bureau  eatabliahed,  486;  tax  ralsu- 
tion,486;  live-stock  statistics,  487;  wbeatrcrop  forties 
ty  yean,  487;  other  crop  statlatlca,  487;  inanranee  tu 
tistics  fbr  ton  yean,  487, 488 ;  the  law  on  the  ^pipoai- 
ment  of  teachera,  488;  objection  to  the  hl^er  branc-ti^ 
in  public  achoola,  488;  on  requiring  written  excnaes  fr(n,i 
pupils,  488;  on  the  right  of  directon  to  preaoibe  t:.« 
studies,  4SS ;  Chicago  bonds  dedded  illegal,  4S8 ;  the  Liw 
on  bequeste  for  school  purpoeea,  488 ;  opentkm  of  tte 
system  of  minority  representation,  489;  eompariMiD  f  f 
the  votes  for  State  ofltoen  and  for  Asaembfymen,  4s9 :  tLv 
aggregate  Stete  vote,  480  ;  election  of  jndgea,  490. 

/n<fia.— The  viceregal  and  provincial  ofllcials,  490  ;  area  aa^l 
population,  490 ;  emigration  of  oooliea,  490;  reoe-ipu  as  i 
expenditures  fbr  three  years,  490;  the  eoloage,  4!*0 ;  («uS 
He  debt,  490  ;  principal  Importo  and  exports,  491  ;  ».h  ;- 
ping,  491 ;  railroads,  491 :  sequels  to  the  A^faan  wv  is, 
the  Pn^jaub,  491 ;  Takoob  Khan  nnder  gnaotL.  4Si ; 
evento  in  Kohistan,491 ;  engagement  at  the  Bala  UIsmt. 
492 ;  continued  fighting  in  front  of  Cabool,  4di ;  n- 
enfbroemente  fh>m  En|^and,49S;  treaaniy  defirit,  4v.': 
debt  increaaed,  488 ;  compblnto  against  England.  4.'  . 
measurea  of  retnnchment,  498;  proteetlon  of  the  ry  -j 
against  extortion,  498  ;  proposed  shilling  of  tlie  Iictr£t<^'- 
tax  to  the  richer  claaaea,  498;  choiera  at tha  foir  In  Hu.v- 
war,  494;  fominein  Caahmere,  494;  the  Britlab  Par^^- 
ment  on  Indian  finaneea,  4M ;  an  Indian  deproed  to  <  t- 
plaln  the  situation  to  the  British  pnl^  494;  attempitr-i 
murder  of  the  Tloeroy,  404 ;  outngea  of  the  Hill  tru-rv 
4&4;  hostilltiea  of  the  Nagaa,  4i»5;  progreaaof  CLr.^- 
tianity,  495. 

/iMfian€i.-^ssion  of  the  Legislature,  495;  electiofo  of  a  ^•^  o- 
ator,  496;  law  to  compel  ccrporationa  tobrin^  their  «^u.'« 
in  the  State  courts,  496;  a  geologiea]  and  statist.  J 
department  estabUahed,  496;  resolutloBa  <hi  Bario-\i 
finance,  496  ;  bw  eaUbliahlng  a  rate  01  mtoeat  41*^ 
act  to  protect  miners,  496;  conatitntiooa*  ancndjxM-otjt 
agreed  to,  496;  mode  of  voting  <m  the  same  €97*  amc  ct4* 
ment  to  fix  the  period  of  residenee  reqnirad  befare  Tottr'.r. 
497;  amendmente  to  ooafbrm  to  the  fifteenth  amrrl- 
ment  of  the  United  Stetes  Constitution,  497;  osie  for  ii;>- 
polnting  all  general  eleetSons  on  the  aame  day,  4BT ;  oc^  i.> 
graduate  county  salaries  to  the  number  of  the  pofiu^cif  ti, 
497 ;  one  on  courts,  497  ;  one  to  restrict  ranaldpal  d4'^r<. 
497 ;  asylum  for  the  education  of  idiota,  494 ;  appeal  f  <• 
woman  suffrage,  498 ;  investigation  of  tfaa  iww  :^tat 
House,  498 ;  radistricting  the  State,  498 ;  the  Coii^resK-  v^ . : 
dlstricto  adopted,  498,  499  ;  extra  session  of  the  I^sS  a~ 
ture,  499 ;  Inveat^tion  of  the  conduct  of  tiie  ez-AitorD?  r- 
General,  4S9 ;  question  of  Ids  right  to  eertatn  fte%  4'?  #  - 
statement  fWmi  him,  600 ;  the  Anditor^a  riglit  to  fres  iz- 
vestigated,  600 ;  codification  of  the  school  kwa,  60A  «•>- 
ucatlon  statiatica,  601 ;  State  debt  statement  601 ;  rv- 
cetpteand  disbursements,  601;  charges  agaiaat  char  :> 
ofBoera,  601;  eoal-ralnlng  development.  601;  bnUdi^c- 
stone,  601 ;  ofllce  of  a  mine-inapector  created,  662;  t«rW  - 
packing  stotisttes,  602;  the  29th  of  Fatrsary  not  a  «L:.r 
In  bw,  609. 

/fMftona.— Stotlstics  of  the  reaervatlona,  4a,  47:  Uto  ^mt-xr^^ 
aneea  In  Cokirado,  46;  Apache  talda  In  New  Jiexfea.  4n. 
47 ;  the  Poncaa  removed  to  Indian  Tcnttoty  fl«B  >'«- 
braaka,  654;  return  and  arrest  by  the  mOtaiy,  464 ;  rr- 
leaaed  on  habeas  corput^  654;  the  Penobseots  and  P&j- 
samaquoddya,  676^  677  ;  Harraganaetta,  Tit. 

Indian  rerritory.— Agltotion  for  opening  It  to  white  «'  t 
tiera,  48;  the  ayatom  of  Indian  admlnlatratlan,  47;  ac^ 
cultural  condition  of  the  rearrvationa,  41. 

Induction' SalanM,  Jiuffiui"*^ — Ite  pt^iciple,  BQ2;  fta  i.<^- 
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as  a  ooin-detector,  608 ;  Ita  valne  in  the  dJgaiuwU  of 
deafiwss,  008. 
rMUfr€ciioii9.—Jn  Bulgaria,  98;  in  TransyaaU  18S;  in  Chi- 
na, 148  ;  In  Colombia,  148;  of  the  HUl  tribes  of  India, 
4M,  496;  in  Cuba,  882. 
ImUnuU  AtfMAM.— Articles  taxable  nnder  the  Liw,  800. 
IitUroceanto  Canal— ThB  Paris  Canal  Congross,  dOd;  the 
probable  eanal  trafBo,  604 ;  beneflta  in  dereloping  the 
country,  504;  plan  adopted,  604;  probable  profits,  604; 
Panama  route  adopted,  606;  the  different  routes,  606 ;  the 
Tebuantepec  route  described,  605;  the  route  across  Nica- 
ragua, &0S-610 :  the  American  plan,  608,  600  ;  a  second 
project,  609,510;  character  of  the  Panama  route,  610; 
the  French  surreys,  610;  the  parpoee  of  the  Congress, 
010;  details  of  the  French  project,  611,  612 ;  a  substitute 
plan,  618 ;  tha  San  Bias  route,  512 ;  the  iktrato-Napipi 
route,  612,  618 ;  Selfridge's  scheme,  612 ;  a  second  pro- 
ject, 518. 

fnundation,— At  Szegedin,  4T7. 

/oira.— Eleven  sons  in  the  army,  613 ;  immunity  from  taxes 
for  tree-planting,  618;  live-stock  statistics,  514;  valua- 
tion of  the  different  cities,  614;  assessment  of  the  true 
CBSb  raliie  of  property,  614 ;  railroad  companies  obliged 
by  the  Commissioners  to  modUy  thehr  freight-rates,  614 ; 
railroad  statistics,  616;  report  of  the  Railroad  Commis- 
Bionera,  615 ;  a  railroad  liable  for  the  full  value  of  blooded 
atock  Lojored,  515;  makers  of  raised  notes  not  Hablo  for 
the  vnount  of  the  forged  alteration,  616 ;  owners  of  the 
premises  liable  nnder  the  civil  damage  act,  616;  criminal 
returns,  616;  military  precautions  against  tramps,  616 ; 
election  for  Congressmen,  617;  finances,  617 ;  debt,  517; 
education  statistics,  617;  Agricultural  College,  617,  61S; 
school  statistics,  61S ;  State  institutions,  618 ;  local  debts, 
619;  inaursnce,  618;  extent  of  the  coal-measures,  619; 
Democratic  nomlnattons  and  pUtform,  610 ;  National 
nominations  and  pUitform,  620;  Republican  nominations 
and  platform,  680,  681;  Prohibitionist  platform,  621; 
nomlnationa,  522  ;  liquor-dealers*  convention  and  reso- 
lutioaa,  5ii\  election  returns,  523. 

Iron  and  CA^a/.— Tabuhu-  retrospeet  of  the  products  of  aO 
coantries,  174. 

Ismail,  Khedive.— Rebels  against  European  financial  super- 
tislon,  881,  aS2;  forced  to  abdicate,  888. 

rtalUt  rrredmta,  526, 627. 

U<dy.~  Reigning  fomlly,  622 ;  area  and  population,  628 ;  vital 
statistics,  6'28;  emigrants,  688;  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, 628;  the  debt,  088;  the  army  and  navy,  628; 
shipping,  623;  oommerdal  navy,  524;  exports  and  im- 
portii  by  countries,  584 ;  by  commodities,  624;  nUlroada 
and  telegraphs,  624;  postal  statistics,  624;  question  of 
the  repeal  of  the  grist-tax,  624;  financial  statement,  626; 
the  Ministry  goes  out,  626;  the  new  Cabinet,  686:  the 
grist  qneatlott  adjusted,  026;  second  Cabinet  change  on 
the  financial  question,  086;  ibrslgn  reUtlona,  626;  dvil 
marriage  act,  626 ;  state  railroads,  686 ;  strong  measures 
against  Republicans,  626;  Garibaldi's  republican  and 
Irredentist  expressions,  627 ;  angry  pamphleteering,  887; 
eruption  of  ^tna,  027 ;  Fompelan  festival,  628 ;  pardon 
of  a  regicide,  628. 


hj>an.^The  government,  628;  area  and  population.  628; 
receipts  and  expenditures,  528 ;  the  debt,  028 ;  the  army, 
638;  navy,  620;  oommeroe,  520;  postal  statistics,  620; 
new  edocaiiooal  law,  580 ;  Um  sliver  dollar  introdoced, 
629 ;  number  of  foreigners,  020 ;  the  sllk-crop,  080  ;  an- 
nexattoo  of  the  Loochoo  lalands,  089,  580;  retrench- 
ment, 580 ;  the  Britbb  Minister  defies  quarantine  regnk- 
tlona,580. 


Jaevib,  Tqoic as  J.— Successor  to  Governor  Vance  of  North 
Carolina,  biographical  sketch,  6i)0. 

jArnfiaiTiBEBnT,  Admiral— French  Naval  Minister,  886. 

j€SuU9.—Thar  schools  in  France,  890, 881 ;  the  growth  and 
extent  of  thefar  eatablishmenta,  892. 

•/eiM.— Meeting  of  the  Hebrew  Union  in  New  York,  680 ; 
sentiment  regarding  the  Sabbath,  580;  education.  68u; 
colonization  tkvored,  581 ;  statistics,  581 ;  pulpit  exchange 
with  Christians,  681 ;  European  Israelites,  d81 ;  Inter- 
national Convention,  582. 

JovAS,  B.  F.— Senator  from  Loukiana,  662;  bk)graphioal 
notice,  662. 

Jovxa,  CaAXLBS  W.— Senator  flrom  Florida,  103,840;  on  bill 
to  regulate  the  Presidential  count,  214-216. 

Juuo,  E.  D.  B.— American  painter,  582;  life  and  works,  582. 

c/tiron,  Colored.—lo  choose  Jurors  on  account  of  their  ook»r 
dedared  to  be  a  vioUtion  of  the  fourteenth  amendment, 
846 ;  the  case  oftitrander  in  West  Virginia,  847. 


JTan^os.— Meeting  of  the  Legiskture,  682;  Senator  elected, 
632;  investigation  upon  oharues  of  bribery,  662;  the 
Senator  elect  exculpated,  688;  telegraph  company  elaima 
not  to  be  obliged  to  produoe  messages  In  court,  688; 
their  legal  grounda,  688,  684 ;  resolution  in  fkvor  of  limit- 
ing the  Jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  to  appeals  trcm  the 
'  highest  State  court,  684;  the  fixed  annual  school-tax 
levy  repealed,  684 ;  school-books  not  to  be  changed  within 
five  years,  586;  school  statistics,  686;  railroad-i^Ight 
regulation,  635;  railroad  taxation,  686 ;  assessments,  686 ; 
live-stock,  586;  field  products,  586;  acreage,  CM;  chari- 
table institutions,  586;  Leavenworth  refriaes  to  pay  In- 
terest on  its  bonds,  637 ;  appeal  for  aid  tor  the  negro  im- 
migrants, 687. 

Kentyeky.—Qaestitm  of  revising  the  Constitution,  587,  688; 
finances,  588;  debt,  688;  the  school  ftind,  688;  educa- 
tional statistics,  589 ;  request  for  more  means  for  cok>red 
schools,  588, 589 ;  the  crops,  580 ;  care  of  idiota,  689 ;  over- 
crowling  of  the  State  Prison,  689, 640 ;  Insane  asylums. 
640;  the  State  survey,  640;  insurance,  640;  number  and 
property  of  the  colored  population,  640 ;  property  vahsa- 
tion  for  successive  years,  640;  railroad  valuation,  640; 
the  Buford  trial,  641 ;  Democratic  nomlnattons  and  pkt- 
form,  641 ;  Republican  nominations  and  platform.  641, 
642 ;  National  nominations,  648 ;  results  of  the  election, 
54S. 

Kkkhak,  Feahois.— Senator  from  New  Tort,  198.  840;  on 
resolutions  to  inquire  into  the  freedom  of  recent  eleetlona, 
806. 

KoRB-WwpnMHnm.  Baron.— Austrian  Minister.  60. 

irti(M*— Restoration  to  China  by  Russia,  60;  how  first  oeca- 
pled  by  Russia,  144;  terms  of  the  treaty  of  restitation, 
146. 


Xa6or.— AiUtratlon  recommended  for  settling  strikes  by  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  714 ;  bin  directed  against  the 
track-system  vetoed  in  Pennsylvania,  716. 

Lamab,  L.  Q.  C— Senator  Itom  MissIssIppL,  108, 240 ;  speedi 
on  resolutions  to  investigate  the  late  elections,  108-201. 

Land«t  Ptf5/<c.— Cession  of  Government  lands  to  the  8tat« 
demanded  in  Colorado  for  the  irrigation  of  arid  land, 
102 ;  grants  to  the  States  on  the  Miasisslppt  of  swamp* 
lands  for  purposes  of  reclamation.  626;  State  grants  of 
the  same  for  ether  purposes  illegal,  626 ;  State  grantees 
can  not  be  ousted  except  by  forfeiture  to  the  fjnited 
States,  626 ;  grants  of  swamp-hinds  to  ndlroads  In  Minne- 
sota, 626;  levee  construction  on  the  Lower  MlaalHlppI, 
680w 
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LAWBBiroi,  Baroo.— EngliBh  BtetMnum,  548 ;  lUb  and  8er> 

Tiees  in  India  and  England,  548. 

Lsad'poimming  from  cooklnir-Teaaels,  4. 

Zeather-bocuxU—FrooeM  of  its  manaCMton,  608. 

LxpiRK,  £.  C.  P.— French  Cabinot  Minister,  Mographical 
notice,  88«. 

Lrkllikb,  Lientenant-OoTemor.— Complicationft  arising 
from  bis  dismissal,  819. 

JjXDKEaiAsiy  Dr.  Ukxbt  K.— Superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Mint,  548;  biographical  sketch,  543. 

Literature^  Ameriean.'-'WorkB  of  religion  and  philosophy; 
544;  Bcientiflc  publications  of  the  year,  544,  545;  books 
on  mechanics,  545;  medical  works,  545, 546;  law  pabli- 
cations,  546;  philological  treatises,  546 ;  educstional  pab- 
Itcations,  546,  547;  literary  history  and  criticism,  547; 
politics  and  economy,  547,  548;  geography  and  trayels, 
548,  549;  history,  549, 550;  biographical  works,  550, 551 ; 
essays,  551 ;  poetiy  of  the  year,  551 ;  new  novels,  551, 
552 ;  transited  fiction,  558, 568. 

ZUerature^  SH^/s.^.— Philosophical  works,  558 ;  science  and 
oseAil  arts,  558 ;  health  primers,  558, 554 ;  books  of  travel, 
554;  history,  554,  555;  biography  and  memoirs,  555; 
recent  essays,  655;  poetry,  566;  novels,  556. 

literature,  Con/</i«nto/.— French  philosophical  wrttlngsi 
556;  history,  556;  illnstrated  books,  556;  revival  of 
eighteenth  century  immoralities,  657 ;  German  phikiso- 
phy,  657;  historical  publications,  657;  biography,  557; 
poetry  and  the  drama,  558;  fiction,  558 ;  Belgian  histori- 
cal works,  558 ;  philosophioal  and  other  books,  558 ; 
Dutch  novelists,  558 ;  poetry,  etc,  658 ;  Danish  tttarature, 
569;  Swedish  literature,  659;  Norwegian,  609;  Polish 
and  Bohemian,  589  ;  Hungarian,  560 ;  Italian  literature, 
560;  Spanish,  560;  Portuguese,  661. 

Ii-YuKQ-«Ai.— His  rebellloB  against  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, 148. 

Zo55y/n^.— Made  s  felony  in  California,  106;  in  Georgia, 
431. 

LooKTZB,  J.  KoRMAw.— His  thcoiy  of  the  compound  nature 
ot  the  elements,  188. 

Looohoo  I§land4.—Anwxed  to  Jspan,  629, 580. 

t<n<istona.— Sessions  of  the  Legislature,  561 ;  a  Gonstltntion- 
al  Convention,  561 ;  thanks  for  aid  to  yellow-fever  suifer- 
era,  561 ;  resolutions  on  the  arrest  of  citizens  for  infhK^- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  election  laws,  561;  Governor's 
letter  on  the  same,  663 ;  Senator  elected,  662 ;  cruelty 
to  animals  act,  562  ;  taz-defiiulters  and  unequal  as- 
sessments, 562;  a  compromise  with  bondholders  pro- 
posed, 662 ;  New  Orleans  teachers  unpaid,  568 ;  the  State 
school  ftmd,  563 ;  deelston  on  the  right  of  having  separate 
schools  for  white  and  black  children,  568,  564 ;  the  State 
Lottery  to  be  stopped,  664 ;  delegates  to  the  ConstUutlon- 
al  Convention  elected,  564;  resolution  on  securing  equal 
rights  to  colored  dtbsens,  564 ;  objection  to  a  delegate  as 
a  foreigner,  564 ;  argued  that  the  Convention  could  im- 
pose a  Constitution  without  the  vote  of  the  people,  565 ; 
discussion  of  the  State  debt,  565;  bonds  recommend- 
ed to  be  paid,  565 ;  bonds  recommended  not  to  be  paid, 
566;  report  that  the  Legislature  which  passed  the  find- 
ing act  was  an  illegal  body,  and  that  the  constitu- 
tional amendments  of  1874  had  not  been  ratified  by  the 
people,  506 ;  the  scaling  and  ftindlng  of  the  debt  held  to 
be  illegal  declared  to  give  it  no  greater  validity,  566; 
minority  report,  567 ;  the  irregularity  of  the  bonds  does 
not  discharge  from  liability  for  values  received,  567 ;  the 
cash  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  bonds,  567 ;  decisions  of 
the  courts  pronouncing  the  consols  a  valid  obligation, 
568;  the  various  departments  of  the  State  government 
have  recognized  the  ftinding  act,  566;  the  recognition  ot 
the  United  States  Government  legalized  a  Lo^lature, 
666;  various  propositions  of  readjustment,  568, 560;  the 


ordlnaace  finally  adopted,  669;  forfeits  and  Interest  ca 
delinquent  taxes  to  be  remitted,  569 ;  tax-i«tea  oni£lo«4 
569;  various  provisloas  of  the  new  Constltutioo,  57i); 
agricultural  and  industrial  rasooroes  of  th«  State,  57i.>; 
proportion  of  the  State  tax  paid  by  New  Oileaoa,  5:>'. 
571 ;  Democratic  nominations  and  platform,  571 ;  Bepcb- 
Ucan  nominations  and  platform,  671 ;  vote  on  the  Coosti- 
tution  and  on  the  debt  ordinance,  572 ;  vote  lor  ht^te 
officers,  572;  oommeree  of  New  Orleans  5T2;  the  courts 
can  compel  a  municipal  government  to  levy  a  tax  to  did^ 
charge  its  ubUgatiotts,  572. 

Lucius,  Dr.  Bonar.— Prussian  Minister  of  Agrlcn!tiir«,  bio 
graphical  notice,  740. 

Zii4A«r0iM.— Statistics,  578;  the  Genevsl  Synod,  STS;  d^- 
trinal  questions'  settled  by  the  Synodical  Confer«cr^. 
674;  the  General  Council,  574;  on  exefaaogln^  pulpitj 
with  outsiders,  575;  other  questions  of  polity,  579l 


MacMabov,  Duo  de.— ColBsloo  with  the  Frendi  Calll3:•^t. 
887 ;  his  letter  of  resignatian,  888. 

MoMabox,  J.  A,n-Repreaentatlve  from  Ohio,  in,  SI ;  ex- 
pbdns  the  substitute  appropriation  bill,  292,  SMw 

Maovik,  JoeiPH.— French  Minister  ct  Finance,  bte^raphir^ 
notice,  886. 

jra{n«.~Sessk>nB  of  the  Legislature,  575;  coostitQtV>£a. 
amendments  requiring  Mennlsl  sessions  and  tenns  cf 
ofltee,  575;  acts  of  the  Leglslatnre,  575;  lawi^aliKst  su- 
gar adulteration,  575;  sabrlea,  575 ;  ttmit  on  town  d<  bfe. 
575;  fireight-rate  equalization  act,  676;  Adi  aid  gftcr-r 
preservation  acts,  576 ;  public  lands  given  to  aqoatst-r^ 
576;  resolutiona  on  resumption,  576;  ssnoasmnnfii  (o  l<r 
on  ftaU  valuations,  576;  the  Penobscot  tribe,  67t,  577;  tLr 
Passamaquoddy  Indians,  577 ;  edocatlMial  atattaties.  57T : 
demand  to  raise  the  standard  of  quaBfloatSooa  tat  tesrh- 
ers,  577 ;  fldi  inspection,  578;  insuranee,  578 ;  flngar-;t''«t 
culture,  578 ;  ship-building,  578 ;  National  SoUlats*  Hocu«. 
578;  mileage  question  in  the  Legisbtnre,  578;  coostrbc^ 
tlon  of  the  liquor  law,  578;  reunion  of  the  LegiaSaturv 
which  passed  the  Maine  law,  678 ;  review  of  Its  opera> 
tlon,  579,  560 ;  Temperance  Convention,  560;  NaticoA) 
Convention  and  pbitform,  680;  KepubHesa  CoBTeat  ro; 
snd  platform,  560,  581  ;  Democratic  ConTention  ar»j 
pbtform,  581;  published  returns  of  the  electloa,  fr'l : 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  on  the  eouat  of  vote*,  ?-;:. 
5S8;  Republicans  cUim  thst  the   eleetton  ahoald  h«> 
counted  on  the  fisce  of  the  returns,  682 ;  aesuimfiee  «f  ch- 
Qovemor  to  the  Bepublicans,  662 ;  Governor  and  C«s=rt] 
give  notice  that  they  are  ready  to  eixaroine  tba  rrtcirs« 
533  ;  the  Govemor''s  vlndicatloa  of  his  cottrae,  6^ ;  ex- 
pounds the  constitutiona]  provisions  regardlaif  •lect>oA<s 
5S8;  report  of  sub-coounittee  to  the  Conndl,  688^  &^ ;  r- 
tums  not  made  up  in  open  town-meeting  ID^i^a],  .V4: 
other  reasons  fbr  casting  out  retoraa,  584 ;  the  i^^- 
emor  willing  to  submit  the  disputed  potota  to  the  !^u 
preme  Court,  585;  questions  drawn  np  by  tha  GoTrmt.>* 
and  Council  and  submitted  to  the  Court,  665;  cer(iArav« 
issued  snd  the  Fusion  Assembly  meets,  565;  GovvnHy^'^ 
term  expired,  565;  General  Ooamberlain  tntmstvd  ^t^ 


the  protection  of  the  pubBo  proper^,  586;  the  Kc^s 


D*'- 


cans  organize  a  Legislature,  686;  the  PresMest  of  ti^ 
Fusion  Senate  dalms  the  Govemonhlp,  566 ;  Cbamhrr- 
kin  reftises  to  recognise  his  demand,  586;  tbe  Refrat^- 
can  Legislature  submits  questions  to  the  Suprenw  1  ocr:. 
587;  Chamberlahi  reaigns  his  tmat  to  the  ltepahb:ujB 
Governor  elect,  667. 

Jfan«o6a.— Description  of  fte  new  wbeat-fleUs  of  the  Cisv 
dian  northwest.  821, 822;  mUdness  of  the  dfanate,  €» 

Mabia  CBXUrnHA.— Queen  of  Spain,  her  genealogy,  6Ql 
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Jforytofui.— FhuuiecA,  WT ;  debt,  687 ;  tax  Taliutioii,  667  ; 
disputed  points  settled  regftidlng  the  elasses  of  propertj 
exempt  lW>ai  taxattoo,  667 ;  tobeoeo  fnspeotloii,  687 ;  pub- 
Jle  iDstitiitSoos,  668;  ednostion,  688;  colored  tceehers 
demended  for  ookwed  idiools,  689 ;  iosorancef  669 ;  the 
ship-cenel  scheme,  680 ;  ^pplng  and  commeroe  of  Bal- 
timore, 690;  attempt  to  Import  beet-sugar,  690 ;  mode  of 
obtaizdng  shad-Ay  for  fish-culture,  600;  artificial  propa- 
gation of  the  oyater,  691;  resolutions  directed  agaiJDst 
Sunday-law  enforMment,  601,  OOS;  drinking  in  dnb- 
houaee  not  a  fiolation,  69S;  loophole  in  the  lavr  against 
dnmkennesa,  QOS ;  question  of  being  drunk  In  the  streets 
is  a  comm<m-law  (^ense,  OOS;  Democratic  nominations 
and  platftmn,  608;  Tax-payers*  Conyention  and  resoln* 
tions.  fiOS,  604;  National  Convention  and  platform,  604, 
696;  Republican  nominations  and  platform,  506,  600;  in- 
dependent parties  in  Baltimore,  606;  results  of  the  elec- 
tion, 696. 

jra«sciMiMSMf.>-Se88ion  of  the  Legislature,  696;  retrench- 
ment»  696;  almpllfied  supenrialon  of  State  institutions, 
606;  public-school  statistics,  697;  offices  consolidated, 
607;  question  of  biennial  sessions,  607;  act  to  secure  lib- 
erty of  worship  to  Inmatea  of  State  instltutlon^  607;  re- 
duction of  taxation,  607, 698;  proposal  to  exempt  mort- 
gagee from  taxation,  608;  agitation  of  woman  sulArage, 
608;  act  conferring  suftage  for  school  officers  upon  wo- 
men, 609;  dTll-damage  act  passed,  699;  the  conylct- 
labor  question,  600;  the  three  systems,  600;  committee 
report  fovorlng  the  retention  of  the  contract  system,  600; 
eoDTict-kbor  In  the  United  States  and  ita  effects  on  In- 
daatry,600;  act  prescribing  nnlAMin  ballots,  601;  work 
of  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  601  * 
serrioesof  the  BaUroad  Commissioners,  601  ;  the  Hoosao 
Tunnel  603 ;  the  rail  system  of  electric  signaling,  602 ;  the 
Harvard  course  for  women,  602 ;  reform  In  the  Boston 
schools,  608;  National  nominations  and  platform,  602, 
608;  KepubUcan  nominations  and  platform,  608, 604;  In- 
dependent Democrstio  nominations  and  platform,  604 ; 
ProhlMtlonist  nominotions  and  platform,  604,  606;  Dem- 
ocratic nominations  and  platlorm,  606 ;  election  returns, 
605. 

JTsaA— United  States  exports  of  ftesh,  168. 

MKHDOim  Mjuro,  the  late  King  of  Bnrmah,  99. 

M€tkodUi9.—StMltM^  606,  606;  meeUng  of  the  Freedmen'a 
Aid  Association,  606;  mlasionaiy  societies,  606, 607 ;  statis- 
tics of  the  Southern  Church,  607;  sodeties,  607;  Wesley- 
an  Connection,  607,  608;  the  new  Slethodist  Church, 
608;  Canadian  MethodUts,  608;  the  British  Wesleysns, 
603,  609;  sUtlsties,  609;  the  Conference,  609;  Indepen- 
dent MethodUt  bodies,  609,  610. 

JTeaT^co.— Members  of  the  administration  and  governors,  610 ; 
the  army,  610;  religion,  610,  611;  the  new  Episcopal 
Chnreh,  611;  flnanoes  of  the  republic,  611;  the  debt, 
611  i  qneatlon  of  readjustment,  611,  612;  commeive,  612; 
exports  and  Imports  for  ten  years,  612 ;  leading  commod- 
ities, 612;  list  of  exports  flrom  Yera  Crui  to  the  United 
States,  612;  imports  from  the  United  States,  618;  ex- 
ports from  Matamoros  to  the  same,  618;  do.  tnaa  Maiat- 
lan,  618 ;  the  silver  crisis  and  commercial  depression,  618, 
614;  the  American  deputation  to  promote  commerce 
with  Mexico,  614;  Interoceanio  railway  acroas  Tehuante- 
pec,  614;  torma  of  the  subsidy,  616 ;  cable  to  the  United 
States,  616;  complaint  of  United  Btatea  military  orders, 
616;  revolutionary  attempts,  616;  the  candidates  for  the 
next  election,  616. 

IfksMjfOfi.— Session  of  the  Legiskture,  615;  proposed  eon- 
•titutlona]  amendments,  616;  appropriations  voted.  616; 
the  Senatorial  election,  616;  Judicial  election,  616 ;  Fusion 
party,  616;  Ita  convention  and  platform,  616;  difficulty 
with  tbs  GUirency  qnestloo,  616;  Bepnbllean  Convention 


and  pbtform,  616,617;  the  election  returns,  617;  flnsndsl 
statement,  617;  debt,  617;  business  of  the  Land-OfiEUse, 
617,  618;  cost  of  State  institutions,  618;  their  aggregate 
expense  from  the  foimdation  of  the  State,  618;  apportion- 
ment of  taxea,  618;  recelpta  from  liquor*tax,  618;  in- 
surance, 619 ;  detailed  tabulated  report  of  Bailroad  Com- 
missioners, 619;  tonnage  of  freight  by  classes,  620;  divi- 
dends, 620 ;  banking  statistics,  620 ;  statistics  of  the  lum- 
ber trade,  620;  the  salt  product,  621;  iron  production, 
621 ;  crop  returns  for  two  years,  621 ;  the  University,  621 ; 
the  Agricultural  College,  621 ;  Normal  School,  621;  school 
statistics,  622;  public  InstitutlonB,  621;  criminal  statis- 
tics, 628. 

3fli»nesoto«~-Se8sion  of  the  Leglslsture,  628 ;  investigation 
of  charges  of  cruelty  to  conviota,  628 ;  rate  of  intereat  es- 
tablished, 628;  law  establishing  a  standard  measure  for 
wheat,  628;  grading  of  wheat,  628,  624;  Agricultunl 
Board  of  Trade  created,  624 ;  inspection  of  insane  asylums* 
624;  penalty  for  grave-robbing,  624;  attempted  temper- 
ance legislstion,  624;  various  bills,  624;  duties  of  the 
public  examiner,  626;  cession  of  swamp-landa  to  the 
States  by  Congress,  626 ;  granta  of  da  in  Minnesota  to 
railroada,  626 ;  granta  except  for  purposes  of  drainage  and 
diking  ID^al,  but  only  revocable  by  forfeiture  to  the 
United  States,  626;  railroad  construction,  627;  earnings 
and  traffic,  627 ;  raihoad-land  sales,  627 ;  h<nnestead  law 
for  railroad  lands,  627  ;  proceedings  sgalnst  timber 
thieves  on  (Government  lands,  627,  628 ;  sanitary  inapec- 
tion  of  wells,  628;  severe  cold  snap,  628;  the  climate  of 
Manitoba,  628;  fortuity  of  the  Canadiai  northwest,  629; 
school  statistics,  629 ;  numbered  baUota  unconstitutimud, 
629;  National  nominations  and  pbtlbrra,  629,  680;  Pro- 
hibition nominations  and  platform,  629 ;  Bepublican  nomi- 
nations and  platform,  680,  681 ;  Democratic  nominations 
and  platfbrm,  681 ;  question  of  the  eligibility  of  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  682 ;  returns 
of  the  election,  632. 

msstM^/tptf— Constitutional  reforms  demanded,  682;  tax 
assessments,  682;  school  statistics,  688 ;  improvement  In 
agricultnrsl  methods,  688;  cotton  production  of  the 
United  States,  688;  the  cokned  exodus,  684;  effecto  of 
the  emigration  on  cotton-planting,  684, 685  ;  frult-ralsIng 
for  the  Northern  market,  686 ;  the  Mississippi  levees,  686 ; 
improvement  of  the  channel,  686 ;  navigation  on  the  river, 
685,  6^)6 ;  commission  for  Uie  improvement  of  the  river- 
bed, 686 ;  decision  under  the  insurance  laws,  686;  fenule 
notaries,  686;  separata  estate  of  a  married  woman,  686; 
appropriations  from  the  school  flmd  for  high  schools  un- 
constitutional, 637;  a  scheme  of  spelling-reform,  687 ;  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment,  687 ;  the  Taxoo  matter, 
688 ;  election  for  the  Leglslatore,  688 ;  colored  education- 
al appropriationa,  688;  process  for  making  yam  frum 
seed-cotton,  688. 

Mi9ai99ippi  i^^cer.— Nsvigation  on  the  river,  686,  686;  com- 
mission appointed  by  Congress  for  the  improvement  of 
the  stream-bed,  686. 

irissour<.->8ession  of  the  Legislature,  688 ;  resolution  to  fli- 
vor  of  retrenchment,  688,  689;  election  of  United  States 
Senator,  689 ;  the  rat  bounty,  689 ;  proposal  to  Introduoe 
the  whipplng-post,  689;  fUIure  of  a  compulsory  educa- 
tion bill,  689;  tadlea  demand  woman  snlfrBge,  689;  an 
adulterant  of  white  lead,  640 ;  elections  by  scdamatlon 
propoaed,  640;  flnandat  reform  and  reftodlng.  640 ;  finan- 
cial statementa,  640 ;  changes  In  the  tax-laws,  641 ;  the  de- 
fonlting  State  Treasurer,  611;  a  Labor  Bureau,  641;  Bureau 
of  Immigration,  641 ;  advantages  of  the  State  for  immi- 
granta,  641 ;  change  in  the  insursnoe  kws,  642 ;  a  fish  bill, 
642 :  temperance  legisbtion,  642 ;  a  Maine  law  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  peojde,  648 ;  protest  sgalnst  abjudication  in 
7edersl  courta  upon  kical  debta,  648 ;  laws  to  prevent 
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ooanty  Uxet  from  being  levied  to  satisfy  Judgments  of 
Federal  ooiuts,  648,  6i4;  discussion  of  their  oonstitution* 
ality,  644 ;  contradictoiy  decisions  thereupon.  645 ;  conflict 
between  the  new  law  and  decrees  of  the  United  States 
courts  in  different  counties,  646;  question  whether  crops 
«re  taxable,  646;  public  institutions,  616;  agricultural 
statistiea,  646. 

Mohamnudani^m,— The  Mohammedan  population  of  all 
countries,  647 ;  weakneM  of  Mohammedan  states,  647 ;  re- 
markable spread  of  the  religion,  647 ;  relation  to  the 
Eastern  question,  647 ;  danger  from  Moslemlsm  in  India, 
64S. 

Ifoney.— The  world's  stock  of  gold  and  silver,  162 ;  ship- 
ments of  silver  to  the  East,  ISi, 

iroitf«A«^ro.~Keigning  family,  648 ;  area  and  population, 
648;  political  reforms,  648;  the  llrat  Montenegrin  Minis- 
try, 64S;  cession  of  the  new  territory  by  the  Porte,  64d; 
the  new  frontier,  648;  taking  possession,  649;  bloody 
conflicts  with  Albantana,  649. 

Jtfbravwifw.— SUtistics,  649;  the  Synod,  649  ;  the  leading 
doctrines,  6d0. 

MoBflAM,  JouN  T.— Senator  from  Alabama,  198, 249 ;  speech 
on  bill  to  regulate  the  count  of  the  Presideniial  vote,  212- 
214. 

ifbrmonA— Diplomatic  circular  on  preventing  Mormon  Im- 
migration, 887. 

McrmcHiaoN,  Dr.  CiiAKLE8.~British  pathologist,  600 ;  Ufe  sad 
works,  6ftO,  Cfil. 

N 

ydviffatton.—'Declltie  of  the  American  ocean  canylng-trade, 
887,  888;  proposed  legislation  for  encouraging  ship- 
building, 88$ ;  United  Stotes  tonnage  in  1879,  869. 

^e&ra«ihz.— Session  of  the  Legiskture,  661 ;  game  law,  661 ; 
fhllnre  of  prohibition  bill,  661 ;  judicial  election,  662 ; 
Democratic  nominations  and  platlorm,  662  ;  Kepnblican 
nominations  and  platform,  662 ;  results  at  the  election, 
662;  valuation  and  asBes8ment%  602;  appropriations, 
658  ;  State  institutions.  668;  crop  reports,  658;  extermi- 
nation of  grassboppeni.  668;  cattle-drives,  68tt;  Poncas 
released  from  military  custody  on  habeaa  corpus  658  ; 
their  arbitrary  removal  to  Indian  Territory,  664 ;  return 
to  their  reservation,  6M  ;  seized  by  the  military,  664 ; 
the  proceedings  for  their  release,  664  ;  findings  of  the 
court,  666. 

JV4»/Miii/.— Kelatlons  with  China.  148. 

yetherlands.—'RoynX  fhmlly,  656  :  area  and  population,  666 ; 
revenue  and  expenditures.  6*^6 ;  debt  statement,  666 ; 
army  and  navy,  666;  navigation.  6Mt;  railroada,  tele- 
graphs, and  post-offices,  f&6 ;  imports  and  exporta  by 
countries,  656;  population  of  colonies,  666 ;  their  finances, 
666  ;  their  romirerce,  656 ;  their  railroads,  666 ;  changes 
in  the  Osblnet,  65A ;  ministerial  crisis,  657 ;  new  Minis- 
try, 667 :  extending  the  defenses,  667 ;  sessions  of  the 
Chambers^  667 ;  fr«e  trade  to  be  preserved,  667 ;  royal 
marriage,  667. 

Kwada^ — Session  of  the  Legislature,  667 ;  election  of  Sena- 
tor, 657 ;  legislation  on  the  debt  and  taxation,  667 ;  on 
regulating  ralhoad  rates,  667 ;  statistics  of  silver-mining, 
668  ;  dralnsge  of  the  mines  by  the  Sntro  Tunnel,  658; 
the  nut-pine  tree,  <i6S. 

ft'eto  ITampuhire. — Senator  appointed  by  the  Oovenior  ob- 
jected to,  669 ;  session  of  the  Legislature,  6S0;  Senator 
elected,  659;  State  officers  elected  by  the  I^eglslature, 
659 ;  resolution  upon  the  veto  of  the  army  bill,  6B0 ;  (kc- 
tory  act  for  children,  659 ;  act  to  assume  claims  of  dti- 
lens  against  repudiating  Statea,  669;  railroad  act  not 
passed,  660;  correction  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  660; 
finances,  660;  vahiation  and  taxes  660;  debt,  660;  act 


Tequiring  a  awom  Inventoiy  of  taxaUa  property,  6<y); 
aavlngs-baaka  statiatioa,  661;  inaoranee,  661 ;  State  insti- 
tutions, 661 ;  the  manufactnra  of  artificial  kather,  66± 
ikTeie  •/'ersey.— Sessions  of  the  Logislatora,  668 ;  a  ^tedal  Tax 
Commission  created,  662;  the  Cooimisaiooeis,  662;  th«ir 
duties,  662;  commission  to  prepare  a  system  of  law»  for 
dtiea,  662;  ito  duties,  662,  668;   iadnstrtel  edneati'^n 
adopted,  668;  manner  of  the  same,  668;  tramp  act,  G&^ ; 
investigation  of  local  expenditures  on  complaint  of  ttw- 
holders  authorixed,  668;  party  dlseenslona  on  diatrlrticc 
the  State,  668 ;  Judges  nominated  by  the  Governor  lUk'i*  r 
a  recent  amendment,  668 ;  hia  letter  on  a  iioo-p«rti«^n 
Judiciary,  664 ;  committee  reports  on  the  anlt^eet,  6^ 
666;    bill  to  prohibit  the  manwlhctore  of  aboea  in  XJ^a 
State  Prison,  666 ;  record  of  the  eontracta,  066;  atatisnr^ 
of  prison  ahoe-making,  666,  667;  oommisaloD  to  inqair? 
into  the  subject,  667;  Sunday-law  agitation  In  New&r&, 
667 ;  resolutions  of  an  aasodation  for  opposing  the  en 
foroement  of  the  lawa,  667 ;  legal  definition  of  a  disorder  j 
house,  667 ;  eattle-quarantise,  668;  eiforts  to  Improve  tk<* 
training  of  the  militia,  668  ;  mode  of  rifle-pnetiee,  6«'^ . 
fish-culture,  666 ;  the  black  bass,  6C8 ;  coovictiooa  und^rr 
the  fish-preservation  act,  669;  bankrupt  dHea,  ^S.*-.  a 
railroad  manager  In  fiivor  ot  national  railroad  reg:ulatl<«. 
668,  670;   newspaper  statistics,   670;  inaarsoee,   6T<>; 
■avings-bsnks,  670;  cranberry-crop,  670;  the  ottk  uhl 
pine  districts,  670;  aahihrity  of  the  white-oak  bottoms 
670. 
U'wo  Jbrl;.— Session  of  tiie  Legislature,  611  ;  the  new  Capi- 
tol, 671 ;  election  of  a  Senator,  671 ;  protest  on  the  grtkuod 
that  the  State  is  not  properiy  districted,  671 :  IseiqBalit.eA 
of  the  present  division,  671,  672 ;  bUl  to  equaUae  repr^ 
sentat'on,  672;  objections  of  the  Governor  to  the  appor- 
tionment, 672;  act  alterli^  the  rate  of  tntcrast,  €7:^: 
proposed  law  taxing  mortgagee,  672;  total  vahiatlaD  ard 
expenses  of  State  charitiea,  678;  Inaane  panpen,  €73; 
propoaitlons  for  the  financial  control  of  diailtable  tnecita- 
tions,  678;  east  of  maintenance  per  c^ita  la  tlie  dHAerrnt 
insane  asylums  of  the  country,  674;  reaaons  advanced 
for  establishing  a  female  reformatory,  674;  eenparativM 
cost  of  prisons  under  the  new  and  under  the  old  eynest, 
674;  financial  beneflta  of  the  new  syaton  of  canal  man* 
agement,  676;  tramp  act,  675;  a  case  of  fiUse  eonvict^m 
repaired  by  a  money  award,  676,  676;  the  State  ia  sf-t 
liable  for  prosp««tlve  profits  in  a  breach  of  couiiaei  suit. 
676,  677;  the  district  system  of  common  eefaools  and  its 
proposed  alteration,  677 ;  railroad  statistics,  677 :  penocf 
who  have  pecuniary  relations  with  a  savinga-baiik  ahocld 
not  be  admitted  into  the  managwncnt,  678 ;  iassru'.- 
statistics,  678;   dlscrlminstlon   against   Kew  York  a 
fl«{ght-rates  charged,  678;  towns  obliged  to  pay  tii<:^ 
bonds,  however  given,  678;  National  nomliMtioBa  uit 
platform.  678, 679;  Republican  nominations  aad  piaUbnn. 
679;   Democratic  Convention  and  platform,  €s«;  tc- 
nouncement  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Tammany  drlv 
gates,  680;  retirement  of  the  New  Tort  delegatleo,  esi ; 
nominations  of  the  Goovmtion,  681 ;  reaolatioss  ob  tbe 
secession  of  Tammany,  681 ;  erpmimfioii  of  CIm  Tub- 
many  Hall  delegation  and  nomination  of  an  tadepeadt^fit 
candidate  for  Ck>vemor,  681 ;  resolta  of  the  election,  6^1. 
2mUUi»,--OtSffln  and  appHcatkn  of  the  termu  681,  682 ;  ear- 
lier revolutionary  movements  aad  leaden,  682;  cma»e« 
and  elements  of  discontent,  688;  dlseovcfy  of  Xlhifist 
ooospirades,  682 ;  violence  and  asaassiBatlon.  CIS,  ^^^ ; 
utterances  of  the  revolutionary  preaa.  6R8 ;  hillneoce  of 
materialiatic  Hteratnro,  688;  the  great  number  ttt  ua 
classed  students  In  the  movement*  688 ;  aenilments  of  t^  i- 
party,  6S8, 684 ;  the  secret  organisation,  ^4 ;  Ita  props 
ganda  and  organs,  684:  present  pmpoaoii,  CS4 ;  meoam 
toward  the  Ciar,  684 ;  list  of  grievamea,  686; 
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iDd  fr«8h  Attempt  againit  the  life  of  the  Ckor,  696 ;  later 
acie,T78. 

SfoBDKiriEiOLD.— His  Toyage  through  the  Blberfam  seea  and 
Behring  Strait,  411-41T. 

yorth  Osroliiia.— Seaalon  of  the  LegislatCM,  886;  simplifled 
fonn  of  land  oboveyanoea,  685 ;  tramp  act,  686 ;  changes 
in  taxatioD,  686 ;  act  to  legitimate  children  of  cdored 
people  cohabiting  as  man  and  wife,  686 ;  act  oonstitating 
court  clerks  commissioners  of  deeds,  686;  statement  of 
the  State  debt,  686;  act  to  scale  the  debt,  686;  proposed 
r«daetioiia,  &j6,  687;  acceptance  of  the  compromise  bj 
bondhokler^  687;  sapplementary  refunding  acts,  687; 
oonvlct-Iabor  anthorlaed  on  internal  Improvements,  688; 
penalty  for  abdnctlon  of  children,  688;  pension  for 
maimed  Confederate  soldiers,  688 ;  law  reqnhrlng  oatslde 
inanranee  companies  to  deposit  secnrities,  688 ;  inebriate 
kw,  688 ;  question  whether  the  presiding  officers  may  and 
most  sign  an  enacted  bill  after  a^joamment,  688  ;  deci- 
sions on  the  qnestioD,  689;  school  statistics,  668;  the 
Governor  elected  a  Senator,  689 ;  sketch  of  his  successor, 
690;  act  for  the  redemption  of  lands  sold  for  taxes,  690; 
act  deflnlng  consanguinity,  690;  fish-cultura,  600 ;  Judi- 
cial election,  690;  the  harvest,  690;  extent  and  value  of 
the  forests,  691 ;  the  rich  valleys,  691 ;  geognq»hlcal  de- 
scription of  the  State,  691 ;  Its  resources,  691. 

A''tl^Pl*ne.— Account  of  the  tree  and  its  utility,  638. 

NToriro  Tax.— Burmese  Prince,  100, 101. 


O'^iiitartUt  American  (arranged  in  alphabetical  order),  69S- 
69T. 

ObituarUa^  F^eign  (in  alphabetical  arrangement),  697-702. 

0'<<o.— Debt  statement,  702;  revenue  and  expenditure,  702; 
taxes  and  valuation,  702;  agricultural  statistica,  702; 
live-stock,  708;  text  of  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  708;  rejected  by  popular  vote,  708;  Repul>- 
Ucan  nominationa  and  platform,  70&,  704 ;  Democratic 
nominations  and  platform,  704;  National  nominations 
and  platform,  705 ;  results  of  the  election,  705. 

Old  CaihoUe9.^Sfikod  st  Bonn,  705 :  relaxation  of  the  move- 
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the  Car's  life,  776  ;  military  law  proclaimed,  776;  Nihil- 
istic activity,  777;  arrests  and  punishments,  777;  decla- 
rations of  General  Drenteln's  assailant,  777  ;  attempt  on 
the  Ckar  on  the  Moscow  ndkoad,  778;  Talnleffs  pro- 
posed reforms,  778L 
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iSU^mon.— Export  trade  of  canned  salmon  Afom  Oregon,  709* 
711. 

iSts<2-O9tt0n.— Enactment  to  suppress  thefts  of,  in  Alabama, 
by  forbidding  its  sale,  16, 17 ;  method  of  spinning  thread 
ftt»m,688. 

Service,  United  Statet  Marine  MoepUaL-^ket  of  1798  for 
the  relief  of  disabled  seamen,  778 ;  the  Greenwich'  Hos- 
pital, 778;  hospital  money  in  the  colonies,  778;  efforts  of 
the  Boston  Marine  Society,  779 ;  bills  before  Congress, 
779;  provisions  of  the  seamen's  relief  bill,  779;  letter  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ooncemlug  the  hospital  flind, 
780 ;  Instructions  to  the  Collector  at  Boston  relating  to  the 
same,  780;  further  communications,  7S0;  appointment 
of  a  physician,  781 ;  the  Washington  Point  hospital,  781.* 
papers  recommending  a  hospital  at  New  Orleans,  781; 
report  on  the  marine  hospitals  In  1802,  7S1,  762 ;  a  gen- 
eral hospitsl  Aind  created,  782 ;  letter  with  reference  to 
acquiring  a  site  In  Boston,  782 ;  letter  renting  to  the  Bal- 
timore hospital,  782;  plan  of  the  Boston  building,  788; 
advertisement  for  bids,  788 ;  details  of  the  New  Orleans 
hospital,  7S8,  784;  settlement  of  minor  regulations  of  the 
service,  784;  historical  details,  765;  position  of  the  phy- 
sicians in  the  Boston  hospital,  785,  786 ;  a  separate  naval 
hospital  called  for,  786 ;  number  of  patients  in  the  Boston 
hospital  for  seventeen  successive  years,  786;  questions 
as  to  the  classes  of  sailors  entitled  to  rollei^  787 ;  measures 
for  building  a  hospital  at  Boston,  787;  the  hospital  at 
i  Charleston,  787, 788 ;  erection  of  the  Boston  hospital,  788; 
the  service  in  1886,  788;  hospitals  proposed  for  seamen 
engaged  In  InUnd  navigation,  788, 789 ;  the  Clevebmd  hos- 
pital, 789, 790 ;  the  hospital  at  Ocracoke,  790 ;  enactments 
relating  to  the  collection  of  hospital  money,  790;  the 
hospitals  in  1849,  790;  changes  recommended,  791 ;  new 
proposition  for  Inbnd  hospitals,  791  ;  unsatisfsctory  con- 
dition of  the  service  in  1862, 791 .  its  workings  in  1866, 
701 ;  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  regular  service  and 
of  the  Ihrmlng-out  system,  792 ;  list  of  hospitals  in  1961, 
792;  appropriation  In  1862,  792  ;  coIIecUon  of  duea  from 
sales  of  vessels  abroad,  792;  sales  of  hospital  property, 
792 ;  the  structure  at  New  Orieans,  798 ;  state  of  the  hos- 
pital fond  In  1870, 798;  a  hospital  at  New  York  called 
for,  798;  provisions  of  the  bill  for  reorganizing  the  ser- 
vice, 798 ;  the  contract  system  abolished,  794 ;  reorganiza- 
Uon,  794;  the  extent  of  the  service  in  1879.  794;  medical 
examination  of  seamen,  794;  the  New  York  hospital  es- 
tablished, 794;  officers  of  the  service,  794. 

^Cl^.— Mode  of  obtaining  the  spawn,  690, 591. 

Shaw,  Mr.— British  Resident  in  Burmah,  sketch  ot  109. 

BmuiAif,  JoHK.— Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
794;  flunlly  and  early  life,  794,  795;  poUtical  career,  796; 
services  on  behalf  of  the  public  credit  during  and  since 
the  war,  796. 

Sbixlds,  Jamxsw— American  General,  796 ;  life  and  career,  796, 
797. 

Siffnai  Sendee,  Meieorologieal  DirMon  <tf  ike  United 
Si4iUe—l\A  duties  In  war-time,  797;  storm-signaling  and 
other  duties,  797;  Instruction  and  equipment,  797;  the 
Meteorological  Division,  797;  the  plan  of  simultaneous 
observations,  798;  weather-maps,  798 ;  the  Myer  system 
of  synchronous  observations,  798,  799 ;  earlier  workings 
of  the  method,  799;  observations  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture, 800;  development  of  the  Weather  Burean,800; 
obtaining  the  indications,  801 ;  synoptic  weather-maps, 
601 ;  military  organization  of  the  service,  601 ;  utilization 
of  the  reports,  802:  their  dissemination,  808 ;  mode  of 
preparing  the  dally  synopsis  snd  Indications,  808,  806; 
verifications  of  predictions,  805;  river  reports,  806, 806; 
cautionary  signals,  606-808;  sunset  stations,  609;  priva^ 
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prognostication,  803;  slgnMeaiioe  of  barometrlo  yariationfl, 
809;  apparatus  for  the  obBenratkms,  609,  810 ;  tb«  bar- 
ometer, 8U9,  810;  thermometers,  810;  vain-faiige,  810; 
anemometer,  810, 811 ;  the  iotematlonal  weathw  aerrice, 
811-814 ;  absolutely  aimoltaneous  obsenratloos  necessary, 
811 ;  adoption  of  General  Myer^s  project  by  the  Vienna 
Congress,  SIS ;  extent  of  the  international  obserrations, 
81i;  the  coast  Signal  (ienrlce,  814;  the  observed  con- 
ditions, 614 ;  advantages  to  the  Llfe-Savlng  Service,  615; 
yalae  of  the  danger-signals  to  vessels  sailing  along  the 
coast,  816 ;  method  of  telegraphing  the  signals,  816 ;  util- 
ity of  the  frontier  telegraph  in  announcing  Indian  opera- 
tions, 816;  length  of  the  lines,  817. 

fiSftt.— Sources  of  the  worid's  supply,  178. 

iS^rer.— Statistics  of  Nevada  minea,  658. 

SovTBABD,  M.  I.— Bepresentative  from  Ohio,  198;  amend- 
ment to  Judicial  appropriation  bill,  884 ;  remarks  on  the 
bUl,  241, 247. 

Somth  Carolina.— GoyeraoT  chosen  in  place  of  Wade  Hamp- 
ton, elected  Senator,  817  ;  Judges  elected,  817 ;  session  of 
the  Legislature,  818;  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
voted  relating  to  the  homestead  laws,  818 ;  prohibition  of 
miscegenation,  818;  text-book  law,  81$;  artificial  limba 
for  Confederate  soldiers,  818 ;  legislation  upon  the  qnca- 
Honed  debt,  818,  819 ;  finances  and  taxation,  819 ;  school 
statistics,  819;  criminal  statistics,  619,  820 ;  state  of  trade, 
820 ;  cotton-manufiicture,  880 ;  pardon  of  the  convicted 
de&ulters  of  the  Republican  refftme^  820. 

Spain,— The  royal  fhmily,  820;  area  and  population,  821; 
finances,  821 ;  army  and  navy,  8S1 ;  commerce  by  com- 
modities, 821 ;  area  and  population  of  the  colonies,  821 ; 
election  for  ihe  Chambers,  821 ;  opening  of  the  Cortes, 
821 ;  speech  ttom  the  throne,  821,  822 ;  second  session, 
822 ;  deliberations  on  the  abolition  of  slaveiy  in  the  An- 
tilles, 822;  royal  marriage,  822 ;  attempted  regicide,  822; 
new  outbreak  of  the  Cuban  rebellion,  822;  treaty  with 
China  relating  to  the  ooolle-trade,  828. 

9pabx8,W.  a.  J.— Representative  from  IHinots.  198.  250*. 
explains  the  army  appropriation  bllL  at  extra  session. 
255-25T. 

SxEPHiurs,  AuEXANDEK  H.  — Representative  ftom  Georgia, 
198, 250 ;  speech  in  extra  session  on  the  army  appropria- 
tion bill,  251-258. 

Stock  Bmhangt,  fU  XoiMfw.— Parliamentary  Inquliy  and 
question  of  legislative  supervision,  176. 

Stbematr,  Dr.  vox.— Austrian  Cabinet  Minister,  60. 

Sugar, — ^The  world^s  production  and  trade  in  cane  and  beet- 
root sugar,  169. 

Suiro  T^tnnel.— Opened  to  discharge  the  water  fhom  Uie 
flooded  mines,  653. 

Sweden  and  JVortuay.— Royal  Ikmlly,  828;  the  Swedish 
Ministry,  828;  area  and  population  of  Sweden,  828; 
finances,  828 ;  trade  and  navigation,  828 ;  the  Norwegian 
Ministry,  828;  area  and  population,  828;  finances,  828, 
824 ;  proceedings  of  the  Swedish  Riksdag,  S24;  session 
of  the  Norwegian  Storthing,  824. 

Switzerland.— hxeA  and  population,  884 ;  finances,  824 ;  the 
army,  824;  post-offices  and  telegraphs,  824;  capital  pun- 
ishment restored,  824;  President  elected,  825;  merging 
of  Catholic  and  Protestant  primary  schools  decided  oon- 
stttntional,  825. 


Taaftk.  CountEnuAKD.— Austrian  Minister-President,  sketch 

of.  60. 
Tatlob,  Riohabd.— Confederate  General,  825;  early  life,  885 ; 

services  in  the  Mexican  war,  825;  in  the  war  of  secession, 

825, 886;  subsequent  life,  826. 
TekQrapK^  Submarine.— TSew  cable  lines,  846,  847. 
7lHftiMsse«.~Leg1s1attve  seasion,  826 ;  bill  abolishing  fees,  886; 


insurance  legislation,  886 ;  queatkm  of  scaling  the  dr^t 
627 ;  committee  report  containing  a  plan  of  TfemSjastBi.*^:ii. 
827 ;  reasons  for  repudiating  railroad  buida,  S27 ;  eu- 
nori^  report  against  repudiation,  827;  the  paaMc«  t^ 
the  bill,  828;  commission  to  confer  with  boiidbt>id-^, 
828;  statement  of  the  debt,  828;  coDdiUoos  uxd<rr 
which  the  railroad  bonds  were  issued,  828;  le^l  i^rv- 
ceedings  to  determine  if  th^  are  a  lien  upon  th«>  mi- 
roads,  826;  amounta  of  these  bonds,  82S;  taxatSun,  n- 
ceipta,  and  outgoes,  829;  repesl  of  the  Mem|4ds  ehartrr 
and  othen,  829 ;  debt  of  Memphis,  829;  extra  seftakw  u- 
take  precautions  sgainst  yellow  fever,  889. 

OTkvtik,  MoHAMMXD.—Khedive  of  Egypt,  biographies!  ac- 
count, 885. 

TtecM.— Legislative  session,  829;  constitutional  ameodm^^t 
relieving  agricultural  producta  frtim  taxation,  &S9-  &-: 
permitting  the  Governor  to  displace  charitable  oCi-i^*. 
880;  authorization  of  a  loan,  880;  interest  and  srh^ji 
appropriations  vetoed,  880;  popular  disapproval,  ^iv,  % 
Sunday  hiw,  880 ;  the  financial  condition,  880 :  the  m 
tent,  location,  and  prices  of  salable  landa,  68O1,  bSl :  Lr .. 
fhiuds,  881 ;  the  schools,  881 ;  State  Institationa.  s  1 
criminal  statistics,  881 ;  measures  for  the  captmre  of  fu^r- 
tive  criminals,  881 ;  permitting  murderen  to  escape,  ^\ 

Tbzbaw.— Uis  elevation  to  the  Buzmeaa  tbroiM^  luo:  Li« 
insane  conduct,  101. 

THrRMAH,  Allen  G.— Senator  from  Ohio,  198,250;  »r>tcr^ 
on  resolutions  to  investigate  the  recent  elections^  196-1  '>. 

TiBABD,  PiBBRB  £. — Freuch  Minister  of  C<Niunterees,  bio 
graphical  notice,  886. 

7b&(7coo.— The  world's  prodnctioa  and  latamtflnnil  trade, 
170. 

TowKSHKirn,  R.  W.— Representative  from  IBlDolfl,  193,  S-'i'; 
on  the  army  appropriation  bill,  288. 

Dximp  Acts.— In  Delaware,  806;  militai7  oriar  of  tbn 
Governor  of  Iowa  to  arrest  tramps,  516 ;  ]egfilstii<>  hi 
New  York.  675 ;  in  North  CaroHna.  686:  Sn  PcBOfTlraLu. 
716:  In  Wisconsin,  848. 

Treaty  ObUgatione  not  paramount  to  CaofpremSaatl  l<fi»b- 
Boo,  219. 

l\irkey.— The  reigning  houae,  682 :  area  aod  popolation  of 
the  empire,  882 ;  recelpta  and  expendlturea,  8S2 :  iht 
financial  situation,  882 ;  army,  882;  railroads,  883;  en's 
of  a  depredated  currency,  882,  888 ;  efaanges  In  tbc  Fi- 
nance Mlnistiy,  688;  the  office  of  Gnand  Vfaderaboiisb"! 
888;  ministerial  crisis  resulting  ft»m  the  JIabandmeot  (! 
tro(^a,  8SS ;  composition  of  the  new  CaMnet,  8^;  su- 
tionlng  British  ships  In  the  Boq>orua,  688 ;  promised  n^ 
forms,  688 ;  decree  of  the  paynaent  of  Interest  on  the  dtk 
884;  the  Russian  treaty  of  peace,  884;  eeaaatioa  of  CV 
tan  disturbances,  884. 


United  jlEatei.— Appointment  of  a  new  Secwtaiy  of  Wv. 
684;  sketch  of  the  Saeretaiy,  884;  a  new  Minister  to 
Beriln,  834;  the  Attorney-General  on  the  payment  of  kti 
to  deputy  manhals,  884^  685;  the  aettoo  of  Congress  is 
extra  session,  835;  the  war-levy  decided  not  to  hv  ]J 
against  the  States,  885;  the  constitntlonanty  of  knl- 
tenden  brought  up  in  the  courts,  885,  886  ;  coB«tira- 
tkmsUty  of  the  Thurman  railroad  act  oonflnned,  SH;  io- 
crease  of  oases  in  the  Supreme  Court,  886;  post-oflW 
receipts,  836;  changes  in  postal  regulatloBa,  884,  ^^; 
minlsten  abroad  instructed  to  enHst  the  aid  of  forrim 
govirnmenta  to  suppress  Mormon  emIgntioB,  887;  tht 
dedine  of  the  American  oarxyiBg-trade,  887,  888;  prt)- 
posed  measures  to  restore  it,  888;  attempt  of  tbt  K«* 
tionals  to  dictate  the  choice  of  a  Speaker  la  CnocrrDM. 
888,  889;  increase  of  local  Indebtedneaa  In  the  tfiiit>i 
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Btatea,  889 ;  ttie  eoaaty  and  miuildpAl  debts  In  «loyen 
States,  889 ;  yalastion  of  property  In  tbem,  8S9 ;  retnniB 
firom  other  States,  889;  the  agrlcultnnd  season  of  18T9, 
I ;  retoms  of  the  dUTnent  crops,  S89. 


Yabbot,  Hbxbx  A.->FTench  Cabinet  Minister,  biographical 
notice,  880. 

Vermont— Tha  State  officers,  840;  Anance  statement,  840; 
growth  of  the  population  during  eighty  years,  S40;  tha 
effect  of  through  firelght-rates  ttom  the  West  on  Vermont 
agricultural  Interests,  840;  relative  cost  and  returns  of 
agrlcuhnre  In  Yermont  and  in  the  West,  840,  841 ;  pos- 
sibUittes  of  sorghum-sugar  production,  841 ;  Orangera* 
protest  against  railroad  monopolies,  841 ;  a  funous  law 
case,  842 ;  an  election  case,  842. 

nv^nia.— Opposition  to  the  adopted  reminding  bill,  842; 
proTlsloiis  of  the  bill,  842 ;  platfoim  of  the  Bea^Justment 
party,  848 ;  the  amount  fiihded  under  the  act,  843 ;  the 
rerenue,  843 ;  statement  of  the  debt,  848 ;  the  Govern- 
or's message  upon  the  advantage  of  the  fbnding  law, 
844 ;  election  of  a  minority  of  Beadjusters,  844 ;  Colored 
ConventioB,844;  convict-labor  and  prison  statistics,  844; 
educational  statistics,  844 ;  the  law  against  miscegenation 
tested,  845;  a  Judge's  answer  on  the  colored  Juror  ques- 
tion, 845. 

VooaHB»,  D.  W.— Senator  fh>m  Indiana,  193,  249;  on  the 
army  appropriation  bill  in  extra  session,  268,  264. 

W 

WADDDieTOsr.— President  of  the  French  Cabinet,  886;  his 
Ministry  resigns,  894. 

War  Z«vy.— The  Southern  States  not  Hable,  429,  885. 

HTxrv.— British  war  In  Afghanistan,  8-14;  Zooloo  war,  15, 
121-129. 

West  Fir{^»4a.— State  officers  and  strength  of  parties  in  (he 
Legialatore,  845;  law  obliging  lawyers  to  sccount  for 
tmst-moneya,  845;  law  against  adulterated  fertilisers, 
645 ;  usury  law.  846 ;  laborers*  lien  act,  846 ;  opposition 
to  normal  schools,  845,  846;  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  reform  the  Judiciary,  846 ;  report  on  ille- 
gal freight-charges,  846;  industrial  and  commercial  con- 
dition  of  the  State,  846;  railroad  extension,  846;  account 
of  the  Wetzel  County  disorders,  846,  847 ;  decision  re- 
garding the  estates  of  married  women,  847 ;  case  relating 
to  the  ferry  privilege  at  Harper's  Feny,  847 ;  case  of  the 
colored  convict  Strander,  847. 

WBrrrsoBiix,  W.  C— Bepresentative  fW>m  Tennessee,  198, 
851 ;  on  the  Judicial  appropriation  bill,  238, 239. 

WHiTTniORAic,  William  Bollixsoit.— Episcopalian  Bishop, 
847 ;  biographical  sketch,  847, 843. 


Whtr,  HAmBT.— Representative  ttom  Pennsylvania,  19S^ 
251 ;  on  the  army  Mil,  258. 

Wnrrs,  W.  P.— Senator  ttom  Maryland,  198,  249 ;  on  resolu- 
tions for  inquiry  Into  recent  elections,  906. 

WxLua,  A.  S.— Bepresentative  from  Kentucky,  198,  260; 
committee  report  on  restricting  Chinese  immigration, 
219,  220. 

IRseofMfn.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  849;  tramp  law, 
848;  rerised-assessment  act,  848;  food-adulteration  act, 
84S ;  receipts  and  expenditures,  S4d ;  the  debt,  849 ; 
local  indebtedness,  840;  tax-valuation,  849;  taxes,  849; 
estimates  for  1880,  849;  school  statistica,  849;  prison 
sUtistics,  849, 850 ;  State  institutions,  850 ;  railroads,  850; 
the  public  lands,  850;  National  nominations  and  plat- 
form, 850,  851 ;  Bepublican  nominations  and  platform, 
851 ;  Democratic  nominations  and  ptetform,  861,  852 ; 
results  of  the  election,  852. 

WiniBBB,  BoBirr  £.— Senator  from  Tlifrinia,  198,  249;  on 
the  army  bill  in  extia  session,  262,  268. 

WooL—EuTopean  supply  and  manufactures,  172, 173;  exports 
from  CallforLia,  118. 


Yeas  and  JiTays.— In  the  Senate,  on  amendments  to  rMolu- 
tlons  to  investigate  the  freed<Mn  of  the  late  elections,  202, 
204,  206;  on  resolutions  as  amended,  207;  on  the  bill  to 
rogulate  the  counting  of  the  Presidential  vote,  218 ;  on 
the  bill  to  restrict  Chinese  immigration,  228, 224 ;  on  the 
army  appropriation  bill,  280 ;  on  amendments  to  the  Ju- 
dicial appropriation  bUl,  248,  244  ;  on  a  motion  to  with- 
draw its  amendments,  249 ;  in  extra  session,  on  the  army 
appropriation  bill,  265;  on  the  bill  to  prevent  military 
interference  at  elections,  271,  272;  on  the  Judicial  appro- 
priation bill,  289;  on  the  substitute  appropriation  bill, 
894. 

In  the  House,  on  the  bin  to  restrict  Chinese  immigration, 
222  ;  on  the  President's  veto  of  the  same,  226 ;  on  amend- 
ments to  the  Judicial  appropriation  bill,  242 ;  on  the  bill, 
242 ;  on  the  army  appropriation  bill  in  extra  session.  259. 
860;  on  the  same  afUsr  the  President's  veto,  268'  on  the 
bill  to  prevent  milltsry  interference  at  elections,  269, 270  ; 
on  the  same  after  the  President's  veto,  973,  274 ;  on  the 
Judicial  appropriation  bill  in  extra  session,  278 ;  on  the 
same  after  the  President's  veto,  291 ;  on  the  substitute 
appropriation  blU,  293, 294. 


ZiBMULLxowsKi,  Drw— AustrlflU  Cabinet  Minister,  60. 

Zooloaa.— Their  ethnologinal  character,  662;  their  country, 
862;  origin  and  development  of  the  Zooloo  nation,  852, 
853;  its  military  system,  663;  events  of  Chaka's  reign, 
858;  Panda's  reign,  858;  Cetywayo,  868. 
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